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tb^ After thcf^^nc^ ^a1 

f L er li^ar for. that luifbrtueett; cad manofbftai^ ftfaC etac^M^ 
ous^l ai^ ah;er ^e daii||lfr»wlifeli tAi^eiitfor theHHsly^cf a 
]h€||i|( to arige from I new q|Mrtar, the dd«^iagl 

were Idcdy to ondergo a *'iroi!^ ani^ec wttt 
Nothing now sepattited tlie e(lipsed^!)raL the 
ttown from, its natural ftiend»**f¥om, drawnf’ft^eti^n oppos 
» who were dlspotad to anpport Ihis ttiettttnctur^ whiel 
- tp ^e utmost the <^use of authority ycaq converted itilagOa 
i^d qf hereditary right. Tl^s party wd coverdl barren 
vreTe now disputed to transfer to die'«immenie population, may prt.. 
j^llpover succession that fealty arhich boast a ilqserioritv* i]} regara .. 
mir ancestors had felt for the hope- tanounr of its, prodlucts, aver any ovatF 
* lOucavse of the indicated race. Per- estdblrlhed’jn the i^ld. We !bt|^ 
Imps,, had thhre been as deep a root ttfmideeanypbd^r^oos On the sti^ 
of toi^^m in the qounttr, as under nation Whicb thi^^till morethtfti the 
WilUatn, or even under George ft., othe» branch^ of industry, has so re- 
t^e, consequences might have been iiftrlehblyeaperieneed; being ye|<^ 
dangerous to public liber^* But ^le to determine Whether |t 11 
tories, even the most aetdous, no ascribed to a permisnent dkilinhr"^^ 
longer supported monarchical power merely to th,e eemporary exbi 
with ^e same blind seal as their ja- produced hw 0^ ^citet^t! 
cobite ancestors. They supported it^ The forem aSi faiddof ma^and 
•_..L__!*-_!—1_». - ~*^^ortlop to wit j 

#ere 

ipplyofthb^' 
forUfed cam 


beea 


pn the principles qf ftivine iij|lit 
pimive obedience, but simplyala fa 
j^nduig to support the weldwe of 8<v for thii 
^letyi and the place which they them- regihift. 




^ States, irfailm'll; H»t by 


sdves held in it. When to this cold- the 

pCfa of the supporters of the crown, their attainment of independence, 
w^ 'add the increased numbeni and been miichi^ore ftimb comf 
Siqal of ^ose who seek to rednee its by ffte yalualde trade of 
prerogaove, Uiere Mem>very little with tibii dourishu^ qi 
reason to suppose o^,ap^ehendwiny world.'^ The carrying 1 

S eneral incrcauie of thenl^al influ- "^ftain gaineifdumff the . 
bee* . • / warjby the annlpyatieu - 

^Ij^froan political arrangmnents^vfe navies, was nOt perhapii ofho^ 
to public eccmomy.and the /l^idue as hqplieen supposed, 
ri^itf of national iad}p¥ev(^ shall Meantime, the presesit age b< 

1 thb^^gn of George iiT,'lBnfti- more peculiarly antinguishei^ 
tug: a truly remarkable er|K Bri- j^retNents in a dilRsHrabt dii«woW.v 
presented then a prog^4»s,'^uii». Feom the fifteen^ 
teled ih any Other jage or natiiti, i^dsi commerCd the 

tb its rat^dity, or the height« beforewhich tbanati|mrbowed. 

•which it iiB|i^ed.^Scieace came forth culture industry and in^rntl c^- 
frqpi her <^set,^d ^iwhtWlSie me- muideation were 'i^onsid^d as pb- 
cb^ic, with iiu^inenn befpre jects jb^hly useful 
I^OWB, to ply the loom and tne wbeiS as thave in which thy r" 
tenfold e£^ct. Its instralBons, grcptneu of rmitio^i 
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present ^ took a flounder vfeir of ported by a of great names, oi 

the subject. Agriculture waaatlengtfi which the northern part of the is* 
owned Ofl the grand and solid basis \)f land co ntriby ted ^ large pr^oitioo. 
national prosj[terity; its advancementt The ^eGSmusfij afta* having ^ro- 
»be<mne the object ol[ gmiyral soliei- dacea|ia the &rrt part of the 
tode} societies for its impsovement* only scanty and humble efbstons, 
were instituted, over wMen thecnoit burst fofth latterly in a series of va> 
illustrious personages in the *nation yied and splendid efforts, which have 
•made pri& to pneside. In surpassedtheageofAnnefandperhajM 

short, with sura effect were kpow-* rivuled th& morc^brilliant one of Eli- 
ledge, dull, and capital, euiployedby’ zabeth.^ In this respect, England is 
the fiinner, that in the course of this, now pre-eminent over the rest of Eu- 
rdgu* the rents over tlie ^kingdom rope. Mathematical, physical, above 
Wtre generally* tripled } and in the all, chemical science, has been dutin- 
northern and pfleyioUsly'less-impro- guished by so many illustrious names 
ved districts, wei^rei|i^ in a mutil and great discoveries, as would diave 
greater proportioi^^For reasons al- mised England above any other coun- 
ready mentioned, we shall say no- uf, had oiot France, in this one re^ 
thing of the existing stagnation, till sped, been so very pre-eminent, at 
it shall sppear to what extent it is perhaps to claim some degree of su. 
Itkdy to be permanent. We can- perionty. 

nf 4 ^ however, forbear ^alluding to But the drcumstance, perhaps, 
the vast works undertaken during which characterizes the present age 
this period for the |i{^ainktion of in- beyond any other, is the general dif< 
teriVM twde. Those canMhmna by fusbn of kndwledge among ail clsssei 
soiKSflQliieiit;, though veryvxmsive, of we community. First, ignorance 
beui^ JI>Ut aSrery small proportion to bps cemed to be ai^ glory among 
the nuu^erless millioas expended by the ^classes disUnguimra by wealth 
private adventurers: so that England and opulence. Among the gentry oi 
may now be Considered as riv^ing the old sohobl, although it was const* 
ill this spdnes of improvement, dered requisite to possess the hrsi 
ye|q^e and permanent df elements of education, yet apy hahh 
^ ^ • • • of literary jmrsult apprared unsuita: 

: Ruiitp scarcely admit of con- bletsraman wiupk and of the world 
age in a HtUrary and ii^* and what^hould be left to those 
,4! vieu^ ,A volume would W whosd^special business it was. TTm 
ilpQipImryto do justice to so vas t sr same pnnciple.was applied still nior^ 
Suffice it to say* ^at no flC^^Nrigorourivto fairer part ef the ere* 

rKwriu the history of th& world has ation; -w noy^ was luppot^jl^could 
beau witness to more varied or more no longefror^tfae ornamentm om 
splendid ^ertions. In this rei^pffffe sodetieil, or the careful guardians qj 
muse of histuy, which had Mmost our household, if their science* me* 
slumbered hMudbrn times, and^nore tenlled much beyond the luteben adi 
mr^ularly iiH^higland, produced, in the drawi^-room. The la^ half ecu* 
Roheitson, |{unie, and Gibbon, mo- tuiy has einced Uiese prejudices. 41 
dols^rivalling the classic prodne- present,'^ith •respect to both thesi 
tiOQS of antiquity. Moral and meta- classes, certain measure of know* 
plg^yioid sdence was no^ new to this ledge is considered indispmisable; 1 
co^iyibut k has baen auiply sqp- much hirger as an ornament; anc 
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the verjr highest soercely as a hfe- thjs reij^, the most narice^ cihange 
miiA« The proficieney of our lords has now taken i^bee. iU! sifora 
and ladies k daly at^ei^ ^ the va< * of Ingenuity and i^ila9lhfti|»y 
luable woiki which Ihpy ImveP pro- ^ben ^austed^ 4&t e^ dbe Itttln- 
ducei, and by the number who ^tand blest Bri&h subject may attmn ^ 
at ii^ very head of our literature, drst prind^les of kuowj^ge, 

Wi^ respect to the latter^ alsOf we are esSenthuV his moral i^rdl^ms 
are happy to un^lprstand that this qua- .welfare! The religious, Uluaiy, 

• Jification has net been found to inter- opd the poRtical worlds, hti^rw&nm- 
>fere either with Uieir ggreeableness in ned their in this'^eat pmnp|«|d. ‘ 
society, or with the regulations of do- With die mito, the dedre of toS- 


mestic economy. ledge has ^dso become general. The' 

After all, however, the most hn- political ^dnts of tha present day, 
{lortant revolution, and that which peculiarly calculated ^to act on the 
sefons pregnant with the greatest nund of thd lojirer brders, had no 
chanaes^ consists in the^xteniion of doubt a wonderful Effect in roqstog* 
knomedge in ^ite a different diref- them ftom theif apathy. Knowl^ge, 
tion—in thb diffusion of its elements b^idds,-possesses so many attracthnns 
among that bumbler and more mime- for the human mind, that when p|a- 
rous class, who wmre lormedy suppo- ced within view and within reach, 

*ed to be shut out entirely from the desire of attainment can scarcely fail 
pak of intellectual existence—desti- to be excited. 'Hius, it is no^lonjMt 

doubtful, thdb ^the subjects* of %e 


ovwn of G| 
next 
TbedDlMi 


irttain, wrill, in the 
e a feadipg gdhbratkm. 
nces may be bfthil 
holly untnixed good which saDj(iiine 
philanthro^Hls are apt to*conceive. 
We haye no doubt th^t evils wl|i 
arise; perhaps we have dreadj 
rienced some, and otfiers mat 


ned to be the mere hewers of wbod 
and drawers of water for the more 
fortunate part of ftiein species. Jin 
Scotland, indeed, for more diail*a 
century, the valuable institutionof pair 
rish schools had diffused, at Iqast 
tlurough all its rural districts, benefits 
which were universally aclSnewledged. 

But in England, and the rmt Of the 

empire, the first principles of educa- which ^nnot* now be , 
turn could be obtmned 01^ al a IM- the narr<sw itnge of hui^ 
er price than the labmSBmg classwd ^But none of these considereti^ottwiiq^ 
the means, or at least the indymation, *%e iqiprehenC deter the 
to afford. The English liffiourer/evqn ot h)s species from pHtting^ h^all 4 
ithen receiving ample wages, remain- to a work wjbich cannot nowlmmr*^ 
ed usuallysunk in tat contented igno-^rUlied, and must, in its ultimate* ef'* 
nmce, imd did not evf>in!krifr tp col- forts, be pfpductive of a gener^'im- 
lect mot scanty measure of know- provemmit. 

Ifdge which circumstances would JTi^mring this hasty sqfvey, it Is 
havemllewed. He fell into that stu* impossible not to'* rem^, that 
|tted and benumbed state^to wldoh tide, fit the end of of Gmrge 

nel^ottring clamisliable''maQom-'' HI.* .occupied a i^e conspicopue 
mercial state of society; whmi the'di- place m the system of Europe, and of 
viuon of laboufv reduoing tSfe ocvu- the> world in general, nt jmy 
pation of every ipdividiial tot narrow former pmriod of her She 

mechmiicalroutiiie,iii^drtwsaUdai- held that which |^ran6|%|r tidcefl 
ly demands upon his intelledl. In sieCe the reign of 1 |,^mris ^^.,/aod 
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which Spain bad held before—^as the purity^ and respect for relig^n^ lead- 
centre or power and civilisation—^he mg features in his external d^rt- 
modd upon which other nations Seek* ment, without forbidding austesity> 
to form thotfiselves—hinge rouAd to ghai^ Reties of« court from 

which all the great chains in the deg^erating into licentiousntWB p— 
world revolve. How long me may re- these^ which in an absolute prince 
tain this proud pre-emhitoce, se dgar- are only secondary qualities, become 
]y purchased/ while so greft a fer-. of the first value inlhe head of a li« 
ment piheyiils hi the worm, aifd revo- mited naonarchy. The eminent de** 
hitiopt 00 ^every where afloat, caii- gree in n^ich t^ey were displayed 
not te'tdo confidently fWedicted. It our late venerable Sovereign, has 
cmi only be said, that there is no torted universal applause, 
present appearance of rivalry to it In regard to public measures, the 
nmong any other European power or King gave some striking proofs of 
people; and tfl^ it'may probably be willingness to remain in* his place as 
ei^ected to las^Il *Europe it6eJf*&e a member of a constitutional monar- 
eaipsed by the m%h(y empires rising Vhy; and even where obvious expe- 
beyond the Atlantic. * dlency dictated, to extend the powers 

'Thequestion new arises, amid tlihse of those branches which were inde- 
grC&t cl^nges which marked the fate pendent ,of himself. This appeared 
of Britain during this reign, what the conspicuously in the measure recom- 
Iflonarch himsmf was, pnd what in- mended by himself from the thronef, 

within six months after his accession, 
of rendering the office of judge inde-* 
pepdent c^tbe executive. Thenar 
tien was thus indebted to the spon- 


he exerciiwd ? 1| must first be 
damitted, that theti 
^r.ascwhlng to Geoi'ge 
0rg^6iid orightiKty of 


ibe no room 
las en- 
iindVhich 


dOmd enaflle himi like LlwiS XIV., jjaneous act of its King, for the most 
or Chailcs V., to stamp his own cba- important accession to public liberty 
racter on the age. In the great events which the constitution has received 
" ich took fHace in Britain, tir drhich since the R^olution. Lord North was 
hflbcted ie the natiosyp around, it accustomed to say, ** The King would 
"^ .douldbe said that the Monardli live on bread and water to preservt^ 

the constit^on.of his country. He 
wdldd sacriOTi^4)is life to maintain it 



l^j^aVe the maiA impulse. But 
that this is a quality under 

V &f which thd'riation has uf* inviolate."—“ Bom and educated in 
ee su%i;ed ; and which it fs this dbuntry,*’ said lie, I glory in the 
fliesirable nor desired that a nameofBritom" And he had acconh 
King should di^pjpy. Tfiht*\ingly shaken off entirely that prefer- 
if^le, the necessary basis of a li- ence of ritfROTer, which ha d bee n felt 
monarchy, which iniposes upon as odious in ttfe former monarchs of 
ministers therespoDsibiiity that race, flt could never, indeed hw* 

lie mea^r^^tests in them the actud expected, riiat, steering through btg^ 
direction ofV^W'ffneasures, and^sta- whvle life between opposite parti^i^ 
tdi^A's the Kin^ather as an prna* Imd shewing prefenences to one w 
ment and central support oMh« poll- another, he should escape severe stri«- 
.ical^ systcmi than active member tures oiTlris paldic career. There are 
>f it. To do well the honours of his not wanriyg those ubo charge upon 
exhibit ttie virtues of himself^ pdrsonal]y;^ull the measures 
" mj&n dignity, m<n^l of his reign w hich' iiave had an unfor- 
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tsnateisgue. Ttiereins always room chirgeof hisenataiosiatliatof^^ 
for lAiig; because* as^a cuitain con- *and*imprudent seal to eff^'jlllW^ob- 
stantly htdes*the proemsof- ; and we ne«eir bear^ it 
ficial toeasures are formed, tha re- leged tlmtiit was asystem 
apeotive diares of the King and Mi- oh him, arm into which'he relttdili^ 
nisters are a subject open to whispers ly jpnttred. *JMr Adding^j^ 
and conjectures^ 'and are usually .Sidniouth,) well known toU^lgljhyour* 
^moulded by eacn party according to ite minister of the King, a 

'fhetr views and prepossessions. He pSace-jnaking; basis, and ra 
is openly charged with a passipn for It has beep said, that the King^dll* 
war. This accusation really appears pressed surprise when he heard m the 
to us somewhat too bold. What are signature bf*the peace of Amiens; 
the facts? George III. came to the but it iSLadraitted, that pe immediate* 
throne in the*midst of the most splen- ly expressed his wish ^.lat it might be 
did and glorious war ever waged by luSfing. With reghrd to the renewal of 
Britain. He came at the age when the war in 1803, no interference o£the 
mankind ar& most liable to besmitteh King was ever hcaid of; and the or- 
with the love of military glory. How ro^nt demands of l^uoiiaparte— 
did he act ? From the moment of ac- conHict between the periodical presses 
cession, all his aims were pacific. He of France and England—anif the fisx'- 
shcnficed his minister, in hopes of meiit it excited in tlie nation, are 
avoiding an extension of the theatre quite sufficieilt to rehder any iurthij^ 
of hostilities; and he finally made an solution sup^(|E(US. s 

entire sacrifice of his popularity, ^y Geo^ Sll. Wgs much aod 
coneJuding peace sooner, and 'on charg|0 wi^ favouri|isa^ 'I]he 
worse terms, than the nation fondly, of his political judgmenWIrere said to 
expected. What proof could be mpre be, notdiis ostensible mmi§ters, but 
decisive of a peculiar reluctance to private ii^ividuals, whose opinions he 
engage in war ? After thi^, supposing preferrea. The cry of influe|i| 
him to have favoured the Andean b^ind the throne, gvqpter 
dbnte8t,(^hich we shall speak to pi«- throne itsen,” was re-echc 
sently,) can any one.supmse him to Burke to <^elib»ro, and 
have driven so vaiuabl.^part of«ifi8 be a standing topic of 

empire into^'cbeliion, and hazarded its *We need not assemble_ 

loss, rather than not haveiwar ii^Some t^ this charge, since it Js 
shape or other? With regard to the rel< given u[^ even by the*sbvetei 
volutionary conflict, 6 upposiegittrue.,/!^ 1 f 3 now universally admit, 
thatitwaspromqtfidbyth&Kmgsper- never had*any such private at 
8 «naJ.mfluence, it was surel 2 ause The cliarge'at present is, that henever 
which interested^ too strongly, all the paid d«e regard to any a^ce, pub- 
feeihigs of royalty, to rendkir it neces- lie- or private ; that from 

sery to infer ai^ abstract love of v&r, the first, was to be minister* 

Bot,infact,we^dnotbiDgb&tbarea 8 -'* and to have h>s owifwill m 
section as to any peculiar inter%ie^ce thing.' ,We are told,'bat the flril\^ 
of the King upon this (sccasksC Mr son, instilled‘into^im by his mother, 
Pitt, assuredly, was never ^inspected the Dowager Princess ot Wales, ^as, 
of any want of zealjn keeping down « George, be King j” khu 

the growth of Fren^oower, and ef- prpeept was never ’ 1 ^g,hjre 

fectiug Its humiliatioiv>The stdhding not disinclined tor ddmtf, that, ilader 
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•OOM maggemloD, there iriliy«be Uons, equally odious to Kin^ and 
some truth in this statement; anoMhab ple^ has ohtaiqpd a majority in d^ir- 
theKisgreidlyhadsomewli^ofaAe- lianietiti. it scarcely ibe called an 
termioedwill. It is alrea^ admitted, unconstitutional stretch of power to 
that ttie mai^ine of a limited monar- make an appeal to the elebtors, by 
chyworks more oonYenitntlywjieq the the dilsolution of that assembly. In- 
King duietlyleayes the chief direction, deed we cannot help, by the way, re- 
of am^ iHt his resptmsible advisers.* marking, that the long adherence of 
But convenient this may lie, the King to a lyinister of such a loft]|^»* 

wouldto exalt our^bpinion of uncoippromismg, and almost imperil 
tht individual so acting!* .Would ther,e ous chaVacter as Pitt, seems incom- 
not be something igNavam^n one who patible with that violent and head- 
contentedly ^unered himself to be strong determinatiim, of which so 
kept as a stalk pageant, like the in- much has been said. Itss understood 
fiint Lama of Thibet, mechanically to that they bad quarrels ; button these 
perform a round of outward ceremo- •critical occasions, the King, if we 
nies; and who should willingly view, ifiistake not, was usually obliged to 
Of an unconcerned spectator, %he yield. The only measure which was 
manner in which his kingdom was ad- certainly and avowedly his own, and 
xninistei^d. That a King, by forming in support of which he shewed h«8 de¬ 
plans, and seeking their accomplish- termination to brave every cons^ 
lS^,ohould aOt somelvbat as a dis- qutnee, was one to which he consi- 
tiirbingforceinthefisvAutionsofthe dered himself.bound by a’religiouf 
political vheelf is pk eial'wHucb hu- ol^ligation.* Even on this point, how-* 
wA nature ^Uges us tdt exp^t, in eyer, he liad to contend with his Mi- 
countmpois^ofthe benAts derived nidters only, and not with Parliament, 
from the regal branch of tho const!- the opinion, enlightened or not, 
tution. But it would be c^cult to of a BMj(n*ity of the nation, was here 
ndducq instances in which natu- in his fawdr. 

to qMreise bi^wn will re- have now to consider George 

S > haw to the constitutioiftl III. hi his private capacity ;,andheiPb 
w^ich rose «ggin^ it. No ’it is allowed, op ail hands, that he 
Ciij^ofthe Hanover dynasty, sihme consprenuns. From those vices 
tb^evolutioin was ever cop*>* which are almost inseparable from, 
SMI 40 many occasions, by tRe and by the world considered venial in, 
Kli<:;aoflF^rfiament;ybtthough die possessors of exalted rank and 
iai|l|^^kimestoucbedinthhveryten(Mff!\pnl>^Wl^<Bdi^alth, he wa8*so wholly 
airt|wri;,he yielded on almokt every oc. exeii^,*i!ilmfit wey^d be difficult to 
oanOD, with a tolerable gface. There find a course of domesticflife eqpall^ 
is, Indee^the striking excepCia^of meritorious in the most private mdu 
Mr PittisT^acceasipn to thc^Minio- vidual. AU the efforts of the woysd 
try. He MEbialy was maintmned pdhr were directed to the support iff 


stances were <so peculiar, that even ineeneet oiwis disposition was iifce- 
Mr*Nictu>ls,^ zemous^whig, and se- ly to be>l|ke gr^te^since it was not 
vere critic o&theJKiOfi applauds his acemnpa^ed wiri^y recluse or for- 
coiidu^ on ^ oodudw. In theme- biddtpir austerilC It was peculiarly 
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wUnensed, when mannem^ amongf the mai;gina} notes, marked by reS(MSt|en 
higher ranks, tended towards general ^nd strong senseC Those wha at^ in 
dissoluteness, that every thiw within th^ ]Did)it of convennng aath^lliiKi wn 
the precincts«of the couct^idHllila be business, declared, that manlier , 
kept thus perfectly pure. The King's then bpre marlu of thdt fiWolity 
dutifbl affection for a partner possess* which sometiqies prevailediJ^ his or« 
ed rather of solid than engaging qua« 'dinafy 4i|cooinse. He sptd^f^ ^g« 
lities, and his stqct attention to the iiity andjiaeqcy; and shes^jplblielf 
education of a. numerous progeny, completely master of every^i|l|j^|ect 
Were equally exemplaiw. At eight m which oame u|^er consldinatiota. .^ 
the morning he regularly attend&ddi- George III. has not been distill* 
vine service in the royal chapel, when tiaguished ai£^r as literary, or a pa* 
the solemnity of his deportment, and tron of literature. In letters from ms 
the fervour ofhis responses, were par- mother, the Prindpss Fowler, pre* 
ticularly observed. Yet amid these seryfdin the Diary of BubbDodding* 
strong imjpressions of religion, joined ,ton, he is said tq be an honest bny» 
to particular attachment to theChurcb. bat not apparently to learn much 
of England, be was always a frihnd to from his tutors. He grew up, §9^ 
toleration. He cordially concurred cordingly, with little* knowledge df 
in the numerous mitigations which Latin, and less of Greek; thchtgh he 
took place during his reign of the spoke with fluency several modem 
penal statutes against dissenters,with- languages. Ket^ithStlnding the (Hs* * 
out excepting Roman Catholics, lie tinguished exertions of Jolmscm and 
eittended k full pardon to priest of Bekttie, tl^e omiimt authors who il- 
tMs persuasion who had l>een com lu8tra{ed*hisyeign,*«l^p^ded^^e3R|y 
demned, on an obsolete law, for tlid for pat^ag^n puyic t.|your. Yet^ 
saying of mass. His ultimate resist- * there were several important respects 
ance to the full extension of political in which ^e King snewed his value 
privileges of this body, Is allowed dn fm knowh^dge. He colleoted, sing^^ 
^all hands to have been founded on the most*extensive library tNl;,p^,, 
the most conscientious scruple. % hag^ ever wt9 accumuldtec' 

The King’s understanding has beel^|One individual. .Several a 
a sifliject of doubt and crif/ibism. Ij^-^ere conritiually employe* 
is now generally allowed* Cb have been hdmC and abroad, m pre 

respectable. He thoroughly nn^n. hilq tbe most valuable W'C„ . _ 

stood public business, and paid eon-, of these informed the pnes^iL#lm^>. 
stant and unremitting attention to it. had iastruotions to' proce^ 

At Windsof, his Usual rmd^toe, pa* ’^nlyuseful books, and editions Of 
pers and CommumeaSiefl^^ to ling value, tdthe exclusion of flmse 
matte^'of were transmlttld to wmeh h|d only rarity to rec^mend 
hthw by Miniates early in tfie mom* them, ^e Klng^sJravoutipf itudies 
in|p He rose at rix, and usually di4 w&e tboology, 
patidmd the greater part of them bd< yoid travels, ^esi 
fora breakiast* When anY thing o& the branches in #hicvtne iiDrarjpfiw 
curted'in the course of llie ridi^ *Tfie coUep^on of maps and 

express was sent out, to which he paid charts was abotpartibularly metensivw. 
immediate auentiqp. Notbhi| sob- We have been assured, above 
mitted to him was {isyieed over In a authorilY, thm theta M M 
hasty or indiflerent maKn^. £y^y gCogramier in hit dmhitoss thip die 
paper examined by hiUT conlained Ktnglubshif. He It said, however, 

8 
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to b«iye been fond of Jcarning the ^on- an improving farmer in Ids neigh- 
tints of books rather by the informa- bourhood, and are written in a plain, 
tion of perspns employed to read tl^m perspicuous, rffit very inelegant style, 
for the purpose, than by reading them Such atii^xample eould-not but go far 


himself. A still more useful Keal was 
displayed in promoting^ ttie diftusion 


atii&x(pnple euutU'not out go 
in effacing the ignoble ideas which 
half a century ago W’erc barbarously 

• ■ y* * 


of knowledge among the loji'fst class' attached to this most useful pursuit; 
of his subjects. The speech is re*- and in rendering t^c taste, as it'has 
corded of him, that he Impcif the dny .since b^ecomc, general among great 
might cotne, in winch eve^pwor child proprietors.—»Another useful pm suit 
in his dominions might bcfiiblc to read was cpll more effectively promoted 
its Bible. He took unilgr his imme- by royal influence. The voyages of 
diate patro^ge the pfan of facilita- discovery, particularly those of Cook, 
ting in8truc\oii invented by Lancas- which gave a lustre to the reign of 
ter ; and it is icmurkahle, that he al- his Majesty, originated ehleffy in the 
w^s continued this patronage, even personal nfterest taken by himself in 
after the Chuich of England had* ^these spirited undei takings, 
transferred theirs exclusively tft the It has already been observed, that 
system of Bell? The liberal patron- the King’s strict principle, and his 
age oftheir Majesties was also extend- aversion to dissolute pleasures, weie 
eu to the establishment of Sunday not attended with any forbidding au- 
Sahqols, for tlie religious education sterity. He possessed even a lively 
of the poor. 1 

Among the useful objects to which 
ttjp aftentiop of* the Kingwfls ear¬ 
nestly dirked, agriculture Vas pro- 


elegant 


tSste for most liberal and 
amusements.* He took * particular 
pleasure *n» music ; and occasionally 
■performed himself on the piano-forte, 
ininent. fndeed the occupations of* Handel was his favourite composer; 
a practical farmer were pursued by and German music was generally pre- 
hini as a favourite amusement, with- ferred to the Italian. The sister art 
out any regard to the ridicule at- of painting was largely indebted to* 
tempted to*be thiown^4)y certain witf his patronage for the flourishing state 
’jUn tbis humble recreation. Anxioua/to which it has now reac|;ied. Key- 
instil the same*t^te tnto his ofl** .^olds and West, its two greatest or- 
Sj^ing, he assigned to each of t^ic naments, 'both experienced his fa- 
^ybang princes a spot of groj|hd, vour; and it was to the ample em- 
,, Uihipb .tney.«sowed and reaped with , ployment afforded to the latter in the 
.tnajir own hands. His Majestj^ igst- royal palaces, that he was enabled to 
’^^qdorstood the functions of a royld rise to the highest place in his art. 
iahficr, in endeavouring, by exam- also fond of 

pie aijd experiment, to improve the dramatic entertaininents, a^d fre- 
proc^i^' by which the art was con- quentl/ honoured the two natiohal 
ducted, l^e prided himself particu- ibeatres with their presence.* 
larly on h^,^oek, and in improving The^King, in several particulars, 
/iie quality of^lritish wookby the im- ^splayed a magnanimity which seems 
poitation of the^finestMbrino breeds, t&'b^ong only to a great mind. , H»s 
There are preserved three letters, personal cifUrage was fully proved on 
l^eut by the King to the Annals of occasion oftwof^tic attempts made 
IPifricuUtwre, qmler the signature of upon his hfe^^ifbe first was by Mar- 
jSl^lph Robinson. They relate *4o the ganst NmW^n, who attempted to 
ipetliods employeid by Mr Duckett, stao Jiim a^he alighted from his Car- 
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riage at St James’s; the other by tenjfly read on; and the bookseiidt re- 
Hatfield, who fired a pistol at his ftiaiiipd in agony^ till his visitor, co> 

. head* from the pit Sf D/i^y-'DanD mii^ to a pause, laid dowh the book. 
Theatre. Tlie composuffe displayed antf began ip enter into conversatioiT ' 
on this last occasion was very remark- witlv^his aocustomed good humour; 
able. He not only witnessed tHe r6- nor the bookseller^s fears of any 
presentation with perfbet tranquillity, future visitation in consequeucey ever 
but took his accustomed doze of a r^lizo«ir * ^ 

fW minutes between the play^nd the €ieorge III, was in his youth ac- 
farce. In the outragcoits attack piadc countedhamsoine. lie was in stature 
by the mob on his way to Parliament above the mkldle size*—his counte- 
in 1795, the King appeared the most nance ftoridS—his eyes blue—his hair 
unmoved of all his train ; and he de- so light as to approach,-^the colour 
Uvered his ojicning speech with, if of white-—his •raaincr, frank, oiien, 
possible, more than usual distinctness and ‘gracious, pleased the English, 
and correctness. Striking magnani- nvho hadbeenaccastomedtoCierm^n 
mity was also displayed in hia feel-* reserve wnd stateliness in his two irn- 
ings and conduct towards the rein- medftitc predecessor'% With those 
nants of the unfortunate house of, who surrounded or were intri^duced 
Stuart. The particulars aro^foo well to him, he entered readily into fami- 
knpwn to need repetition. No rao- liar conversation. He had even the 
narch was ever exposetj, in an equal art of persuadfng them, that they 
degree, to .the shafts of jiersonal sa- were the exclusive objects of his at¬ 
tire. The invective of Wilkes, an(j^ tentiorv At the same time, lii£»ma%p 
the’ridicule of Wolcot, continued for, ners ar^represented a^sdinewlmt d6- 
years unremittingly directed against ^ficient in grace and di^iity. He 
ms person. To all these attacks spoke hurriedly, putting numerous 
the King remained proof to a dc- questions, often twice or tlirice re- 
gree which reflects uncommqn cre- peated, and without always waiting 
I'dit upon him. He could even despise for an answer. In his^ipurs of is6- 
the^ast, though the most trying o&.,Jaxation, he di^ghted in a specjl^ 
all to the uSual frailty of human na- ^road humour, §nd indulged in 
ture. His Majesty prohibited all pro-•'^terous laughter ^his ow<» 
secution of Wolcot, although the in- wlivch were not alvff^s marked by the 
decorous nature of many ^ his sal- moslpoignant wit. Hep^e was dai¬ 
lies would have afforded probably a 'ved to superficial* spectators dn'ymfEP 
successful grjound fur it. , vQur^hle impression of his undc^ 

It is recorded, in one o^ q."»wDing standing; the*«injustice of wbicbil^iitUI 
walks thpougJpJ%jfls8iCne happened perceived by fliose who saw himjn 
to «ntei<h bookseller’s shop, anil be- his serious moments, and hisJ^r8*of 
gan fo ij^ead. The master, who was buswiess. A great exaggeraji(K, how- 
not so early, hastened in, and was in]^ ever, was probably mad//*^n both 
no small dismay when he found his Ma- sides, when he was dt^^ed as hav 
jesty employed upoii Paine's RiglUj^ ving the* pblest mind ^nd the awit- 
of Mhn ; and, particularly, tha?**ne wardest manner in th« British domi- 
had opened the book at the place nions. On the whole, we may confi- 
where he himself wa^ inscribed as un- dently pronounce, that the British 
lit to perform the offictv of a parish sceptre has been swayed By only a 

constable. The King, hlh*»'tfver, in- few greater Kings; by none more to- 

• • 
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tinguished for consdentlousnesft in 
public, and purity in private life. <Th6 
long and deep shade which cov»ed 
the close of his career, and.tho8e weat 
events, of the lapse of v^ich h^was 
so deeply unconscious, soft^n^ all 
feelings of party and personal wsap- 
pointmcnt, and gave hin, in<fhe ej^Cs 
of the nation, almost a sacred chat^c- 
ter. / ' 

The death of the King was imme¬ 
diately followed by the ^ccession'of 
George whicn took place with 
all the uguanrbrmalities, and amid ex¬ 
pressions of general satisfaction. 'The 
details, consisting «f mere matters of> 
ceremony, are given in the Chronicle. 


The death of the King had been 
only a short time precede by that of 
his •fourth, soft' the Dyke of Kent. 
This cvent*was the subject of very 
deep regret. The Prince had re- 
deenofbd some youthful faults, and ac¬ 
quired univer^ esteem, by the most 
extraordinary andrunremitting exet;- 
tions inr support of all those benefi¬ 
cent plans ancf institutions with which 
the age teems. To those, latterly, 
almost his whole time appears to have 
been devoted. The general correct¬ 
ness of his domestic h£e, and the vir¬ 
tues- and connexions of his august 
spouse, heightened the public esteem 
^d regret. * 
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INSURRECTIONARY MOYfiMENTS. 


Phi by Thisllemood and others to Assassinate Mimstetv.—The Peteethn.’^^ 
Dnlusbanccs in Yorkshire.^Rising at Glasgow,—-Aclion at Bonnymttir,— 
Tranquiliily restored. 


1 HE emotion caused by the death 
of George III., and the commence- 
Inrnt of a new reign, had scarcely 
subsided, M lien other, and very“dif- 
ferent events, forced* themselves on 
public attention. Tlie'discontent, 
■which had so long been deeply atid 
secretly fermenting, exploded with 
such violence, us to diffuse for same 
time a very serious alaim. The ge¬ 
neral distress of the labourhig classes 

} >resented, as usual, a state of things 
iighly favourable to the designs'*^!' 
the disaffected ; while the disappoi^*^ • 
ed and the sufferers in former abor¬ 
tive attempts, becoming always^more 
fierce and embittered, ’threw* aside 
at last that remnant of moderation 
to which they considered thfiir forniw 
failures as im^^w^aWef^d ti^jcrjjuiKd 
,tb at once to the nioSt»‘via- 

l(At extremities. * 

Ldndon, which contains al\ya}|^ a 
population ready foi; evety crinilTial 
and desperate eiiierprizc, afforded J;he 
fim theatre of action. ThistJ.J'Amod, 
who, by legal distinctidhs, rather than 
by any proof of innocence^*Kad esca¬ 
ped the effects of- q, former tumult, 
emboldened by impuaity, and,at the 

VOL. XII. PAHT 1. 


same time rendered dospcraite by the 
state of his private affairs, foinied a 
scheme the njost daring and all ocious 
which had beenwitnessed by England 
since the era*bf the Gunpovi dcr Plot. 
FroTn amid the obiscure recesseSTtrfthe 
metropolis he collected a small band 
of individuals, not of the very lowest 
rank, but whose ruined circumstances 
caused them to “ regard the world as 
not their friend, nor the world's laWi* 
i^nd rendered them fit*iastruioaebti 1^'' 
such a deed of darkness. T& hd 
disclosed, thi? n&w schemie<«*4»d^i^ 
, ring than bad crer Tntered tlie Dtind 
'o^f the most infuriate enemies ofaddiist 
order. It wa$ foundadi on the 
Ing; circumstances:— ’ ' ' ^ 

' The Miyisters of the Crown JW? ac¬ 
customed,’/rom time to txte^yVs ce¬ 
ment tlieir union by that gfaru],Eng¬ 
lish rlillying point—a j^Tner ; to 
Vlnch the mcinbeVs of titft high con¬ 
fidential body, entitl^i^'llic Cabinet, 
are alone a^itted/lt vas propi^ed 
to sciac dhe of lIiAe occasions An 
armed band ni^'ht be organ^ed, 
which, though unfit to cope with any 
regular or .duly a^8e^lblcd force, 
cwld surprise a few unarmed and 
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unsuspecting Individuals, collected on Edwards, one of their own number ; 


to lill 
i up 


an occasjon which tended 
asleep evei v caution. Buoyed , , 

tlu'.se fatal nopes, he anxiously waiJ- 
^0 the moment wlien the uaA spapt^, 
according to their usag^ s^Tiould An¬ 
nounce a Cabinet dinner. 7'hc*af^ir 


, whom they afterwards loudly denoun¬ 
ced ag having aqUed the pai t not oiily 
of a spy, buCi>f an instigator. This 
cliftirge w’as never investigated. There 
ceitainly appears some ground to sus¬ 
pect that Edwards had some con- 


had already been opened in* secre^ cern, not in originally devising the 
conclave; nnd about twenty fivclT!Tg affair, butjn maturing and bringing it 

into shape ; a course certainly highly 
nnjustiSable, though it was a case in 
w Inch the services of an informer, or 
even of a simple spy, could by no 
means be rejected Besides him, how¬ 
ever, another, (Hyden) tvholiad for 


been found, who declari'd tl^niielves 
ready for every extremity. | A gariet 
or loft was hired in Cato-st|‘eet, a se-* 
questered sitimtion at tlu^w'cst end of 
the town, in which lhe>,i|)sttmncnts 

of death vveie deposjed ; and a ren 

•-1 _ _.* .. .1 __ .1 ._• 


'dezvous appointed on the afternoon a moment been seiluced, bitf whose 
of tlie 2‘}d February to muster for liqttcr sentiments prevailcij, followed 
the fatal onset. * , I^ord Illirrovvb}'^ into the Park, and 

Such weio lhc*means by wliich it made a full communication of the cri- 
was cxpoctcd to overthrow the Bri- minal designs which were to be put 
tish Constitution, and erect a new in execution that very day. This in- 
govtirnment on its ruin^. Yet con- formation being communicated to thd 
temptible as these appealed. It would Cabinet, and confirmed from other 
have been rash to estirflate, accord- quarters, it was •till determined to de- 
dingtlir riicm, the <?ittent of the\»vil la)^any apprc4iension of the conspi- 
whicli might have ensued. Tlic as- rafois, till they should be in a situa- 
sassination, dould the ilesign of it Uon which might render the proof of 
have escaped detection, had certain- theie- guilt complote. 

the chanccsaif success in its favour. The prepaiations for the dinnei 

As soon as this should be announced, went on ostensibly as befori'; and the 
-SnsWvuneRts were ready t«*raise in th^ police officeis contented themselves 
city lh6 standard of insurrection, uh watching the premises, into 
wquld probabl/lufVe been join- «, h>ch materials For the dark purpose 
0/^ hy ilt^any; wliTlel^^lj^ the North of, intended were serm conveying in the 
. ^d the ^i%’st of Scotian^* course of llie day. In the afternoon, a 

a StOSe of coroUastible materials was a body of fVventy-five conspirators 
jjfjJlBCtedvready to blazij at the fjrsit' were mustered, and were taking some 
spaiW I Although, therefore, the sV i^rcshm?nt previous to issuing forth 
lid dlet^nts which coinpoSe the Bri- toVu^il Jfieir TSlafci^HM^jjjse.' l^ean- 
tish lliiusfctution could never, have tiraey'Mr Birnie of the ]WHNi^iad, 
yielded t^^ch an attack, yet*an in- collected twelve officers, who wdte 
terval oranlmiy an'd bloodshed couUr suppo/ted by u company of the €old- 
not havefail^Xj^eusue*sufficient, for slrf^tn Guards, under Captain Fitz- 

accessiblc on- 



cliine, and to aggrdvate,^n*a Hearful ly at the foot of whioh 

degr^>e,^all the evilS^under which the a senthicl was'^posted. The officers, 
nation already groaned. however,*'secured the sentinel, and 

The state yas never in actual dan- rushed up" the Jadder; but by this 
gor of such an issue. The conspina- time tjie conspirators had taken the 
tors wcie, from the first, betrayed by alaim, arm] d themselves, and, at the* 
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call of Thistlewoodfw^re hastily put-* 
ting out the 'lights. Thus prepared 
four the mortal coipbat, they rushed* 
to meet thg officers ;*an4 ThistJbwood 
thrust his sword into the body of o^ic, 
(Sraitijcrs) who instantly expired. 
The troops now rushed in, artd a des¬ 
perate conflict endued in the dark ; 
during which, Captain F. had nearly 
received the pistol-|hot of*ono of the 
assassins. Thistlewood made^liis way 
down the stair, and escaped ; but 
nine were seized; among wbom were 
Ings, Tidd, and Davidson, three ring¬ 
leaders; the rest leaped out of the 
window behind, and -escaped over 
walls, and through obscure passage*. 

The most active exortioys of Ihe 
police were now directed to the ap¬ 
prehension of Tlijstlewood; and on 
the following morning he was traced 
•by Lavender and tiibhop to an ob¬ 
scure house in Wiiite-slrect, Little 
Moorfields. There,having lulled him¬ 
self into a belief of his^own safety^ he 
was found lying securely in bed, ^nd 
w'as obliged to surrender without le- 
sistance. 

On the same morning, Brunf, an¬ 
other of the most activa ggents, was 
arrested at his own house. It was sa- 
• tisfactory to observe, that as.^thc 
conspirators were carried along t' e 
streets, sympathy in theirravourseem- 
ed scarcely m any’instance excited ;* 
and, in general, uneqmvpcalhorror was 
expressed of the crime which they 
had rtioditated. , 

Tl]e leading consj[ji#ato»)i.being JKis 
.Becwgc^^-v/llme was lost ip h|ilKing 
’ to trial. The great ti^nical 
diffji^ulties, which by the legitimate. 
jealousy of the English law*-a|lend 
the pi oof of treason, obliged thel^- 
officers to secui\) conviction, jjj>t:alJ- 
ing in the murder o^ Smithes; and 
even to avail themselves pc the act 
against cutting and maiming. Not¬ 
withstanding, however, the ins:enious 


defences of their counsel, the Jury/ 
m a case of such manifest and atro- 
f^us guilt, made no hesitation in find- 
mg a verdict against tlvem to the full | 
iKtent cif the charge. 0 %^ ^ 

\What Jconnexioti, or whether any, 
tlys i^aiing<ittt‘mpt had with the dis¬ 
contents termentiiig in the provinces, 
Sidilt'* not seem very well ascertained. 
Certain it is, that at this IRme, the 
maldboNnts entered very extensive¬ 
ly into tflcAlctermination to throw off 
* all appearauccs,and to raise the stand¬ 
ard of open insurrect’ftn. For some 
months, preparations for this issue 
had been almost publicly making—- 
mtdnight driliiags took placetliriPugh- 
out all the disturbed districts—popu- 
lai meetings weie qntcred and quitted 
'in the military step—pikes w'cre ma¬ 
nufactured—and supjilies oflp fire-arms 
procured from every quarter. 

The centre of distuibanoe, "as \o ' 
England, lay among the woollen ma¬ 
il u|acturers in t|jc Western lil ^ g of 
Yorkshire} particularly aboutXeeds, 
Wakefield, and Huddersfield. From 
the 3Ut March to the 3d April, the 
inhabitants were disturbed by small 
armed detachments ' traversing the 
country, and even aanproaching the^ 
4;owns, thdiigli they aid not venture' 
to face the^niiitary. At lengthy it be¬ 
came generally understood, that on 
the night of fd^day the 3dji a genO- 
Val union was to take plach, and. a 
desperate attempt'* hiade..ta possess 
theinselvcs'of Huddersfield. A. meet¬ 
ing was held of the princip^^Shabi- 
tants of that town—the ^ned‘ asso- 
ciati-Qn was called out—tu^«lW:ranceB 
barricaded—andl HudcWsficId ej^i- 
bitad all tliQ appearances of a besie¬ 
ged place. During the night, pa- 
trol’es eyijd'oyedJib scour the cmintry 
brou*ght intellig^ce that armed par¬ 
ties were moving from ail pomls m 
the direction of Giangemoor, a large, 
olain about six miles ftrotn Hudders- 
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field, and half way on the road to months it had been understood, that 
Wakefield. Thither, accordingly, wte union-societies, connected with those 
dispatched a small body of trooM, ‘in Itnjland, had, been very activo-— 

I consisting pifli'tly of Irish di'agou|i that recret drillings weroi carried on 
ij^rds, and paitly of yeijBianry.^ —and thrcats*of actual insurrection 
Meantime, the insurgents, totlie num- had been repeatedly thrown olit. Ar- 
ber of two or three hundred, h.¥l |(!- rests of*suspected persons had taken 
tuiilly colic cted in Grangemocitr, with place at different tunes, but without 
arms an^ standards. This fiircc,-4*aiit/ being able to strike alt the root of the * 
c'ver, was so much srnaller than^tlie/ evil. A geheral rising, it appears, was 
had been taught to c\p<>ct,^s plain- now determined on, in concert, doubt- 
ly to prove the delusion, practised^ less, with their brethren in England; 
upon them. Their situaKoB besides, but the means taken to effect their 
When, inflaineU by the liarangues of purpose displayed an excess of auda- 
their popular oratoisl they formed a city, which the latter coukl in no de- 
turnnltiiary resolution to hazard jll gree match. *On the night of Satur- 
in the cause of liberty, was very dif- rfajr the 1st April, there was*posted 
foreiit fioin flic present, when ^hey up in th^streets ofGlasgoi^, an “ Ad- 
found themselves standing on the bal- diess to the Inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tlc field, to abide the issues pf life and tain and Ireland." It was composed 
death. iTnder the influence of these in name of the provisional govern- 
feelings, long befoie the appearance inent, and might be considerc::d as an’ 
of thfc cavalry, the wliole*party threw opeif declaration of war against the 
down their arms, and fled in every di- existing goverument. It chjoined, 
roctijjiuvjiich appealed to afford/he tha/ all lahoufcrs, of everjf descrip- 
best promise of tafety. The soldiers, tioe, should desist from woik, and 
on aniving, saw nothing hut the field .slpuld not resume it, till they had 
bestrewn wjth a bundled pikes and a obtajiicd equalit;y of lights, it de¬ 
green staiulaid, which they collected, nounced, as traitois to their King, all 
Ncf further attempts were made in who sliould fesist tiie ineusuics about 
this quarter disturb J.he public to be taken to attain that object; fi- 
trauquillity. • najjij', it warned ali who shcyild ne-* 

In the course of these transactions, jJ^ct to comply, with these injunc- 
lV?enty-two jpcr&an'^were arcested ; tions, that the provisional government 
ip Septerabci fiilloVing, the Jury^** would not indemnify them for any 
fonnd true bills against them for Iliglf loss wf^ich they rniglit sustain during 
TVeason, On tlTiir consenting, how- • the approaching conflict. The same 
plead* (hi///ly. the lives of Till p^ca^ft was posted uji in Paisley, and 
were.sjJIbed, and muder punishments iri^l the »vvn8W<j4ji||a}jcs for twen- 
allottedAWcordmg to the ficgrees of ty I'Dund. I ltf» 
their •’ froinfvhonwtbis mandate had cmathfc- ‘ 

Jk was*inVScotlaT*d, after all, that» ted, was fully displayed next weyit by 
lebellion stalked uiih the hiost o^ien ^tljfii*dltitudes who quitted their em- 
front. No pai t of Uiat dwision of that j»loymcnts,*and wand^u-ed through the 
couil(iy contains soth a chuceptrated stre'blujn a state of portentous idlq,- 
mass ot populationAw vTlasgow and ness, ^missarojs were then sent to 
itsMffinl\>,uicludingPaisley,andnu- all the^iks that were still carried 
.merou'' laige villages, all employed m on; and by the joint influence of per- 
tlie cotton niabufatture. *For scves^l suasion^ and threats, most of them 
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were emptied! The great mass of the ^ 
population being tl^is loosened from 
all their regular habits, and withd^-awii 
even from their means of subsisttiroe, 
would*not, it was hoped, remain long 
without being impelled into that ex¬ 
tremity which it was their object to 
precipitate. * 

The Scottish administration, nican- 
wbilo, were providing, in a \*ery ac¬ 
tive and judicious manner, against the 
threatened danger. They sought to 
assemble such a force as might not 
only deprivcrebellion of every chance 
of success, but might even dfeter its 
votanes'from the fatal alterapt. Jtf 


^u had risen with so lowering an 
iXj^ect, closed in tranquillity; and but 
fvr a partial and almost accident^ 
s.\hy, th^fioil of Scotland would ha^ 
bAn unstained with a drop of civil 
bl#o<>. 

Glas|;ow seems evidently to have 
bxAfii viewe’d by the malcorffecnts as 
tile (U'stmed theatre on which hosti¬ 
lities were to conunenau ; and par- 
lies fronfi |fTie neighbourhood were 
even invit^A to flock tp ifj as the|t 
common raliyinc point. Yet, on the 
morning of‘the|5th, a small armed 
bahd issued forth from that city,^with' 
purposes virhich* were never exactly 


the course’of a few days, theiiiilitary denned, but, from the course follow- 
force, including the yeomanry caval- ed, could not possiBly be other than 
rv, from all the neighbouring conn- of the most desperate diaraeter, 
ties, was concentrated at Glasgow. They proceeded to Kilsyth, whcie 
On tha morning of Wednesday the they had soiqc refieshment, ip puy'- 
5th, which had been almost annefbn- ing for which they took a receipt, m 
ced as the opening of the grand cam- teims which •evidently proved their 
paign, the streets of tUalt city pne- expt*ctation of b«!ing officiaW/l'^fii- 
sented an’imposing mass of nearfy buised. They then proceeded along 
5000 troops, of all arms, drawn up m the b ink of the canal, till they arrived 
regular airay. Rebellion was appal- at a large common called Hdnnymuir, 
led, and hid her face. In the extre- where they expected, it is supposed, 
mities of tlie city only, soiflafaint and to have been joined by a considerable 
convulsive eff orts were made to effect force. On tlwir v/ay, tlity had met 
her purppsc. At six in the evening omerjy with dispatches, whom they 
a drum was beat thro,ugh Calton and « at first detainod,^ut on hj^ pfltepding 
Bridgeton; several banners were ex- 'to favour their / 2 flf?Tpriss«, allowed^ 
hibited; and muskets fired at inter- flirn to depart, after presenting hhti 
vals, as signals. At the saraes^ime vvRh a copy ofjtheir seditious placard* 
small parties entered sequestered This man inpnediatciy diasi;en^jiJh|. 


houses, searching for arms,<'amrr'b4^ Kilsytli, wl^rc he found LiciyiSl^tl 
violent threats, urffjggvthe in^fpbitai^ Hodgson arttf Ddvid&on, comiminding 
tcCtalvgJJp^aefcl. These moven^ps small parties, one of the lOti^^pMSars, 
issued m the assemblage erf twdlor aniL tli% other of the Stirlmgshim 
three ^undred men, partially arm|d yfemnanry. /fhese’active ^ouhg ofW 
with pikes and muskets. A parly*3£--Jsers Ibst not a foment in setting out 
however,^aving rushed in "in chase* of Ae em'mies of putdic 
eleven oMhe most active, peace. VAttw a rmnd ride of nine 


cavalry, however,^aving rushed in "in chqse* ofAe em'mies of putdic 
and seized eleven oMhe most active, peace.a miid ride of nine 
the rest hastily skulk^ off, ami np- miles, they reache*trf5onnymuir,jrht;re 

E eared no more. In^failegtcwn, a the radical guerilla had halted. That 
iigle summoned sixty pikfc; but on body, on seeing itself q|)out to be 
seeing the smallness of their force, C()i\j^onled with this bana of disci- 
and no prospect of co-oper4tion, they plined assailants, did not lose all 
instantly dispersed. The d\y, Vhose courage. They dicw up bdiintl a 
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wall, which stretched across the con - 
mon^ and which they hoped wo{.»d 
^jKott'ct them ajjainst the approach 
of the cavalry. Lieutenant^Hod};st' n, 
however, finding a breaq|i at one i/nd, 
dashed through it, followed h>'‘diis 
troops, and instantly ehar^’.ed A nio^ 
mental^ somewhat husk, tonfiicfd^- 
sued. A pike was violeiyiiy *thnist 
against Mr Hodgson, ,whi<h pierced 
his hand, ard nioi tally \^(kinucd the 
horse on w^uch he io«e. $everal 
other pushes were pade with some 
effect; but in a ftlw ihoinents, the 
insurgent array was^^entirely discom¬ 
fited ; and, throwing away their aims, 
they sought safety in ever}' direction. 
Nineteen were Secured, and earned 
to Stnlitig ; the rest escaped. 

Such was the beginning and end of 
Ithts faint sliew of civil war; for tlie 
disastrous bloodshcci w hich took place 
at Gr^e enock, in a maimer so strange 
ah^^unTneanipg, bSd scarcely erfough 
of political motive or character to be¬ 
long to history ; and we lefer to tlie 
Chroniclfc for a full detail of it. Even 
this* in a country wliu'h for inoie 
<than seventy years bad bi'on a stran¬ 
ger to intestine warfare, and kn(\i^ it 


, only by dim and distant tradition, 
causPid^ an extipKirdinary alarm and 
emotion. Ytg it formed/ in fact, ene 
of those crises which, in the civil as 
in the»natuial body, expel tlie ele¬ 
ments of disease, and prepare the 
frame for ictuinmg to a healthful 
state. The aulliors* of tlie commo-* 
tion, sensible h#\v ridiculously inade¬ 
quate •vv ere tlie nuans with which 
they had liojied to effect the over- 
tin ow of a gieat empire, threw up 
the cause in ilespair, while the mis¬ 
led multitude saw the full depth of 
^ihc aliyssfro'm whose brink they had 
barely time to shrink bac\. This 
violent* explosion was fdllow'ed, al¬ 
most instiintaiK'ously, by a univt r- 
sal tranquillity; the citi/ens resumed 
their pacific and industrious occupa¬ 
tions, and eaincstly besought read- 
mission to those employments winch 
they had so wantonly deserted; the 
}\*onianry*returned to their homes; 
jfiul nothing remained, fmt to pro- 
• ceed according to tlie regular couise 
06 law, against those who Jiad leii- 
deied themselves obnoxious to it du- 
iiug these*violent proceedings. 
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CHAPTER 'n\ 

CLOSE OE THE PARLIAlSlENT. 

« 

* ^ 

FormaVMeet'mg at Death of Geor^illl.—The Kins. Unnounces his intention 

to r/zASo/tJe Parliament. — Jh’halcs on this sublet.—Temporary Votes of Money. 
—Discussions respecting the Queen.—Proceedings jelalive ho (Joirupt Burghs. 
-.-Dtssoluiion. 


• The proceedings of Parliament meetings were accordingly held on 
tfuring the present year are not of that and tht two following days, 
that varied character, iwi' susceptible wh«?n such memlA'rs as attemk^wk 
of the same minute classificafjDii the oaths to the new‘Sovereign.* On 
' which has be^;n followed in the hisw. the 2d February, as it would have 
tory of the two preceding years. The been indecorous to have proceeded to 
dissolution consequent upon the de- any ordinary business. Parliament 
nnse of George HI. cause«l a pretty was prorogued till the 17th, 
long delay in its meeting for purpo- On the 1.7th, the*Hou8e having, 
fies of real business; while consider- m«t^a message Was immediately 
ably belbrc its usiial.period of sejia- / senteil(frt>m Iii? Maje^. It began 
rating, all its ordnuiry business was ,with iillucling, ip-vHfvTiral^and proper 
brought t6 an abrupt termination, terms, to the event which had just tai 
A ground of debate occurred, w^iich, k^n place. It then,,S^ated, that hie 
like Aaron's rod, instantly swallowed Majesty being under thf netre ssitfyf 
up every other ; and after wiiTte^ summoning a new Parliamenfl^pu^ 
the House with.iJiffiv,alty ^ in a liinitc’d period, had pj^esl it 

t»?iicftrit»»^o through that most conducive to the piiK^^inte- 

ro<ffine which is necessai^ foiwtbe res^ afld convenience, to issen^Ie 
UispaS^h of public business. ^ Oire witjiogt delay. The i-lousfess 
The first meeting of Parliahrca4—«vere*thereforc invited to concur in 
this year was one^ mere form. The * such arrang^ents as might eqable 
ciyistitution holdsNt indispensalile the puSbUc’^ryic^to be carried on 
that the great counciNof the Jiation during the intervdfk 
shall meet on the (kt^T^imwliately In the proceedings to be held 'np- 
.following the death of the Sovereign, on this address, ministers proposed, 
even though that day should cl^ance, with the general approb*ation of the 
As it now did, to be a Sun|ay« Short House, that the last point, which 
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alone was likely to move discussion, 
should be kept in reserve ; and tl^t, 
their immetljatexeply should be oMy 
^ that part which treated of the tlj- 

* Aisc'o^the late, and the adcessioiyof 
the present sovereign,^ Upon /his 
subject was proposed an addfes^ of 
combined condolence,coiigralulation, 
and respectful homage. This IPJs 
entirely acquiesced in by ^ parts of 
of the House, Mr Tic^ucy.oriV mur¬ 
muring a little at the tfxpressiui^ 
** experience of the pasCT as seeming 
to imply approb.ation measures 
lately pursued. Thf snrfie unanimity 

• attended an nddre.s& of condolence on 
the'death of the late Duke of Kent. 
Even in this fir.st debate, howeyer, 
the opposition members gave notes 
of warlike preparatiorf against the 
intimated proposition, paving the 
vuy for an immediate ^dissolution of 
Parli.'imcnt. Mr 'J'ierncy eagerly en- 
deavouicd to dniw fr<Sm Lord Cas- 
tlws&gh a. statement of the precise 
nafure of the measures to be sub- 


cumstances, besit^". y disputed suc¬ 
cession, might render the sitting of 
Parliament •oiv^cli an occasion* as 
the demise o^the Crown highly pro¬ 
per ; but for this purpose it was suf¬ 
ficient Ahat the principle should re- - 
main in force, and that Parliament 
should immediately assemble. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it was only the assembling 
of Parliament that was imperative; 
it did •not follow that they were to 
continue to sit and transact business. 
IIow far they were to proceed in the 
consideration of public affairs was 
left to the discretion of*the Crown, 
whose prerogative it was to, dissolve 
IVirliament whenever such a pro¬ 
ceeding sliould appear proper. He 
could, however, see no reason, pub¬ 
lic or parliamentary, why the course 
now proposed should not be follow¬ 
ed. When their lordships consider¬ 
ed Uie circumstances arising from t^ie 
loss his present Majesty had sustain¬ 
ed, the tiafu'i'e of the business which 
would have to come before Parlia- 


mitted ; but his lordship contented ament, and particularly the considera- 
bimself with saying, “ they would tioii of the civil list, he would leave 
Ire only suck as were indispensable, them to judge, whether, with refer- 
which the House might easily ence to aif they knew respecting the ' 
ijmderstaxid ;J'*which last proposilion details of public business at this pc- 
T. strenuously’denied, /* riod of the session, the important 
" ^ On the following ilny,,I^as Li\ subjects to which he had alluded 
^yeepool an« f^istlereagh wRtl fully' were likely to.meet the attention 

S the views which had iudnci^l which was due to them; and whether 
to adiiure the proposed (fis- that*aevent,* which would only post- 
, Jlie formej observedp onel he bringing them forward for 
ig to the comniqp law,'Tar- ^uonths, was not one whidi 

expired immerl;ately on the ^oi^c^lace Ihuhainent in a* situation 
»f the Crown. He Wf^ aware t^cftiifeider them with ~Tin 11 *“ deli- 
petific act had bedh iotro- 
Mfuced* to reguljfte the disBolutroii; 


to reguljfte thejiisBolutJ 


iotro- 
itroil; 


piiwder them with gWMriis* deli- 
ation? '■ 

.(Ord Castlereagh, in the If^use of 


but as fhr as he could trace thS pritw^Cmfimons, more particularly obser- 
ciple OB which that^t been* v^d;—Tliealtert^ivetowhich,inhis 
adopted, it appe!fcedjOT>e-ai<^c6ire to opinion, his i#^sty’8 government 
av Old any tneonvTOfeiice wdiich might was^^dacedf was this—either that 
arise* trom a disputed succession, the exiiktijafPl*arliament should go 
While, liowfver, he §tated his opi- through Kie entire business of the 
nion as to* the origin of the lie session, am<l prolong its deliberations 
WR& sensible ibnt many otiicr cir- os lung af might be requisite for that 
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purpose, OT thii%iiM^ew Parliament ^tUet^issolvingofParKsfiiWJl^wlwch 
should be catle^with as little ublny ftej^ the King’s sole and 
as possible. On adi^rting, thep, to ab/prerogativet to bccopic a silbjeot 
the two branches of thi| aitern^’ye, of ^discussion in the Houses thetna 
the House must be aware that'a selves. *• 

-measure begun and not com|»leted, lllie Martyips of Lansdowne would 
before a dissolution, was upon a bur vendirfi to say, that in. the whole 
less advantageous looting than if it Instoty of the country therc'was not 
"had not been at*all introduced. It arj ihstVice to be found of a nmtradrcli 
was desirable also foil the public in- proposing to Parliament the pro- 
terest, welfare, and tranquillity, that priety of its own-dissolut on. That 
the country should not be exposed was a pifoWedmg whidi, according 
for an extended period to the agita- to the crfimitution, cc^ld not be 
tions incident upon a general elec- made a subject of discussion. IJut 
tion. The obly question would then what necesiaity had the noble Earl 
be—wh^ were the measures of such maSc out for the course of proceed* 
pressing necessity as to fall under* ing he proposed r* He had intimated 
the iinraecliatc cognizance of’I’arlia- yesterday that he sepaiated the con- 
ment? He knew that it had been sideration of the cWlleierit puts of 
usual 111 practice to vote a'great por- the message, as this suhjtcl would 
tion of the civil establishment of the be more properly explained by itself. 
Cl own in the first instance; but as This explanation might be mediMri, 
this would comprehend a variety of some quarter or another, but *t had 
details, involving much consideration not yet been'given theie. The no- 
before they were brougbC under the ble fcarl had indeed advert«<P'^d « 
review of Parliament, as wcll”tis public necessity arising from 
much discussion perhaps afterwards^ difficulty of transacting business, aa 
his Majesty’s ministers had felt that, the ground of his proposition, but he 
without an extension of time beyond had by no means explained that lae- 
the limit he had referred to, it Was cessity. If he alluded to certain p^h>*' 
not probable that thii, could be ar> he .services which weise to be 
zanged by the present Parliament. #TOBd for, and to provisioa to 
They were anxious .that the great /made l(oi^the»di^nityoL tljie c$toWn, 
interests of the Crown and of the '/or his |)art he coailiri^*nd toaton 
cbmitry should be deliberated upon fiAy these subjects should not' 34a 
with calm minds and iti A full attend- tA^en into coqsidcratian by the 
ance. Eacli of these desirajijle ob- ^ent Purliamont. The'^Ww 
jects had now become hopeless^ ing*a subject connectedl 
u^i^a’view of all these dignity of Bjo Crown, was onjf^ich, 

jitancwMhfs Majesty’s ministen|iiad he admitted, required deld^ratioo, 
deemed it their duty to Idvisefthe buU itS consideration had “lutn^irto 
Croivu to reserve for a new Pai^'a- befen suJjiKiJtted tb the Pailiamebi 
ment the consideration of {he pVolw—-^rSicti ^serabled on the demise of 
business of the y^r. . ' the Urown. yHe readily admitted 

•The opposite paffeiu without abso- that w-fctWw of j/otinng in the act 
lutc'ly attempting to towart tJjA pro- to prevent the Crtwn from dissjolving 

{ losed measure, insi^t^d il^at it was at l^arhainent on the vt ry tl.ay of its as- 
east highly irregular. nJlinisteis, it 8 einbling,bul;thciithatwastobedoiic 
was urged, were comprimisiqg the oi^'the constitutional responaibility 
rights of the ci own, wizcn\hev sufter- of nuinster.>; and since the passing oi 
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tli« bR ministers had chosen to 
exercise that responsibility in a \lh<- 
ftrent way, from that which th^jiho. 
ble earl now avowed. According* to 
^tHtf^atement, which hejTiad iiyhis 
I»and,*of what occuri^d'on thf ac¬ 
cession of Queen Anne, of fiebr^e I., 
George II., and George IIL. in ge¬ 
neral •only a few days had'pa'ssgd, 
and in no instance had weeks 

elapsed, before PaiiuQient proceeded 
to the consideration. \ IParliameNt 
assembled/m the 8th yf'March, on 
the accession of QueenN\nne, and on 
the 9th proceeded (to the considera- 
‘ lion of the civil li'it. The accession 


the.government country was 

in future to be cafried on, or of the 
polity by tvhi«h it would be direbted. 
Hp'^as not apprized of any power 
by which the existing civil list could 
be applied to the purpose of a nevr- 
reign. It appeared to him very 
strange that Parliament should be 
dissolvejl before any provision was 
made on so important a subject. He 
was fatishq^ that there was some 
reason for all this beyond what had 
been assigned, and that no minister 
would adopt such a proceeding for 
his mere amusement. The noble lord 

. _ _ _ _ _^talked of the inconvenienpe which 

of\i('orge I. took place on th^ 1st of would be produced by |^eeping the 
August, .and Parliament took ,thc countrj^ in its present state with re¬ 


state of the Civil list into consi¬ 
deration on the 5th. George II. 
asc<‘iided the throne on June 11, 
^ 1727, ami on July 1 ltl\ the consider- 
atioirof the civil list took pluce. In 
the case of his late ^lajesty, who 
anoeCNled to the throne on the*25th 
of*October, iVfiO, the civil list was 
brought before Parliament on the 
5th of November. Thus all prece¬ 
dents were against the noble earl, 
and he had assigned no suHicient 
reason for departing from the csto^- 
ijisbed course. 

the Cmnmonsf ^^r Tim^ ob-\ 
i^veds^Iu^ll "(briner casSy of ex,’ 


fercnce to an approacliing general 
election, ^d appeared to think the 
beginning of May an excellent time 
for entering upon public business. 
He li.'ul always been taught to believe 
the exact contrary, and his experience 
^nfinned ffiis belief. At such a 
)ieriod of the year it was \ain to 
•expect a full attendance, and public 
business would become a dead letter. 
But the noble lord had even found 
out that "it was convenient to have 
an election at the same time that the 
assizes were holding; .and was it 
possible then to doubt that he must 


haVe 
Ho^^e 


reasons, of which the 
nothing ? 


some 

at present knew 


utihi 


fn, and to make^ome com- 
tion to Parham cult indicative 
l?ajesty’s feelings an^ iiiten- 


iic 


^dRstttion to the throne, it had be^ft 

''Ju^ed propeWo bring down a very lie was awftre, however, that all op 
Ji^tl of mes^ge from^ th*e n o^it ^ ion was useless, .and that it was 

possible to secure attention. The 
id^ ^ honourable memb*er^w’cje 
in the country, ^vmI fiftcd 
cocI?ades, music, and returning 
otfCers. He was contending^ how- 
however, was Jtlie amouritdof thN-.*vef^ for,^ constitutional principle, 
cummunfGKdon which ^le Hot^ had *tl);it the Crown oi^lit to have no re- 
actually received\ They^vorf dryly venue iudepeiij^lmt of Parliament.* 
told, that it was otenied convenient Castlweagli vehemently dc- 

to postpone all public business, and iiied the .aUlfg^on of ministers ha- 
tliat they therefore wer^ to be turned ving any imtentioii or motive beyond 
about their‘business. NoviewV^ts wli at ,theylliad openly avowed. Mr 
afforded of the principle upon which Broug^Qiif however, after decla 


tiousT^ml of the general polii^ fta be 
^fdopted under a ficw r g'gn VVlrat, 
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is acquil^STSSe in any mea- their meeting at this nnM|ie0 iniwr- 
hich increased the frequency lerP with th( 

_11--7A._I_ . - XT _ _-N 1 


ring his 
sure which 
of elections, roundly' Asserted : -^No 
man could doubt what the real re^- 
was,-not for dissolving Parlia¬ 
ment, but foj%)ostponing the bonsi- 
deration of the civil list. There was 
not A gentleman ,in tlie House who 
would not laugh at him, if he doubt- 

i.pf the niat- 


the country gen^men^s 
Clyistraas ? No such thi^ig. ft was 
a sin^lar^ fact, that they had as- 
sendiled -- ' 


af the very time 
-toini^tera tne^sclves designated for 
the wawfaction of public business. 
HereVhey jvere met, according to 
_^ _ law, with a much longer periad he¬ 
ed that the short accoun^f the mat- fore thenHhan the tiansactiou of the 
ter, instead of going oawthe ^irolix public buainess.iiMts regular course, 
statement of the nob^lord, was requiffed* ’He was very f.ir from 
merely this:—that it was deemed disputingthv^powerandi^rerogntivcs 
more convenient not to broach that of the Crown, if it even dissolved 
question ill the present .Parliament, one. Parliament this week, and an- 
but to discuss it in the new; because * other the week Jlbllowing, AtSW • 
it was a more handy thing for minik same Jime, he entirely agreed imh 
stei s to propose it in the Parfiament his* learned friend, that Tninisters 
about to be formed, rath^ than to were as much resjUtnsiblc for the 
submit it to, and have it consideied advice they gave to the Cr^wn on 
in that Parliament which was on this, as for that which they ottered on 
its death-bed, and could not, at |he any other sulyect. 
utmost, exist longer than a few 
months. ' « 

Mr Macdonald, on the other hapll, 
insisted, that such an uninterrupted 

series of precedents ought not to btf address to his Majesty, approving of 
passed over without some special the intention expressed nr his roes- 
reason assigned. Why lyas it that sage to call a new Parliament, and 
now, for the first time, it* was tiot engaging to make such arrangement* 
formally notified to Parliament that a^ might be nece.ssary»for carrying 
the civilliht had expired .J' Could it /m'^e public business till the 
be supposed, in this instance, that ^ should, pommenffe. ^ 
the House would n6t most cordially t Ministers now ]t?bl!Sca»d, wltlnaut 
assent to any arrangement wit^i the ?J|flay, to bring forward the arrange-* 
Crown ?—^tliat they would dot at ments which they ji^ed necessoiry 
once agree to make such a pap^igion for the above»purpose. Vjfees 

as would be honourable for the plSt}^ of money .were therefore pneiftiipaed. 
phxto gmnt, and worthyvnf JIAe of which ’the most importllH 
HJ^ewlfTo receive ? ThergV^^jf be one of<&200,000 for the disfw 
but one other reason for not Wringing pe*<feio!is, annuities, and ot^r 

the Ihbject forward. It wa§ ^ot ments, whic^ M^ould havfe _ 

connected with economy ^ but was--^harg^ble oil the consolidated fuild 
this—that probakJv there might *be am^-tjlvil li^^ if the demise of his 


Notwithstanding the warnilh of 
these debates* no attempt was made’ 
to divide either House against<^|ie 
motion, which went to present *an 


sSmething in the vWws and inten 
tions of ministers tjn^t wojiffd not 
stand the test when7i gef.'*^l election 
was approaching. Hadihe Parlia- 
• ment met at an uncommln or«incon- 
venient period of the yeaJi|? Did 


late Majc'Sly ha^ Aot taken place. 

'Phis gave occasion to introduce a 
subject already felt to be of e5?lreine 
delicacy, though no one yet foresaw 
tbeportentousissuesto winch it would 
lead. Mr Hume had already broached 
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i^estion, and observe^ with dePi- embarrassmen tS^ ’ *^^sequence of the 
»io(Ev ttiftt mini&terh, amid their V»St event which had occuired. 
t 0 ntatiou<i ^rofes&ions of attachntent Mr Tierne^ regretted that the - 
to the Honse of Brunswick, nad sijd)jcct hud, been introduced, but 
Ticmade llic slightesU'aUusion to tonceived it necessaiily arose from 
that niustious person jvlfo now JieldL the omission of the (^‘on’s name'fi! 
the name and dignity of It the church scivice. He would not 

y^iiH not lus intention to fault grant to a peisi'n hibouring under j}, 
with the exercise* of an*y pqihet Ije- hcaVy c^oud of sus]hcion any portion 
longing to liis Ma)<*sty for/ipgwlating of public inw^y until that suspicion 
the forms of the 4Ujiprch in the per- w'asrdmooW He could iieit suppress 
forqrance eif divine scrvici, althougli his convi^IlKi that somebody had 
it was certain tliat verf considerable !>een scandalously ill used—eitlu r 
difl’ei euce of opinion w/s entertained the King had been betr.ntil, or the 
upon that point, ^iid that the late Qlieeii had been insulted. Heuj'uld 
DM*w,r hail occi'sioiied much surpiisc. not consult any feelings, nitf 3 ield to 
Tfe undci^tood a p!-oposition was to any supposed delicacy, wdiich would 
be submitted in the comraittLe fpr a iinjiose silence upon liim after what 
vote of cx'edit t® the amount of one hail taken place. It was time to 
fourth yf the civil list. Ihis, liow- speak out'opcnlj'and honestly. He, 
ever, he ap])i-ehcnded would not suf- as well as many pthers, had oertaiy- 
to provide an adequate establish- ly heard rumours extremely injurious 
mciil'ior the Qiic'en, W'hose former to the Queen’s character—rumours 

which, if tru(*, he had no liesitation 
i^saying, Jirovcd her iinw'm’thy to 
sft upon the British tin one. But it 
•was impossible for him to act upon 
nimoui, upon what might be mere 


allowance, as IVineess^of Wales, had 
ceascmUiit the nioirniit of his lat^ Ma- 
je'i^y’s death,* Was she then, the 
Queen of this country, to be left 
wandenng in beggary through fo- 
lands, qr would not Parliament 
p’a^gr make a provision for her sup- 
! in n maiftifer suitable to her rank 
? He submitted, ^*i‘c 





idle calumny ; this w’oukl be deemed 
gross in^stiee m the case of the 
humblest irulividnai. It was, hovv- 

. — .—X , ever, asserted, that a cominKsion had 

tto hi? Majesty’s mmii^er^fwhe-\ been sent out for the purpose of col- 
Eljt 1f»ttI5hitoS4>o right to'proposq lectilig evidence on this subject, 
allowance, and must cobalt Was^that truer and if so, did the 
fLhat the^ were bound both m noblo lord finaginc, that, with such 
to disclose to the ev idenc e in his pocket, he was not 

ind io produce it to Parliament 
oi^e^'e applied for a vote 


their views up^n this sub- 


,X> or| >Pastlercagli, while Mte dc- 
claiaslBwis readiness to conmfaiiicate 

.• •“! Ill 


person whom 
Ue/rumonis to which he alluded 
foundation, it was tluP duty 


filfy information which ooyhl be use- ha« any fouiuh 
ful, conceived that Im w oidd* besW^if I^ariia^ient to take some steps m 
consult the feelin||S ql‘ the'^^^use ‘or^ler to fescue l^Ma jesty from the 
and of die ptjbiicW^^ecmung to go degi-adation o^^aring his throlie 
into any detail on tfiis topic. He witliVuch a^artner. if they were 
OJily^ave assurance, that the high false, thef^Co^ura be as little doubt 
person in (piestion would expeiience that it w'* their duty to maintain 
TO additioiiAl difficulty or persdyal her Majes^ in all her rights and, 
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dignities. He upon them in 

the name of justiciej, mid in tlie n«|bc 
of the English nion*hy;hy. to gpve 
' Parliament eome inforn^ation, and 
to submit the whole case to Us in^ 
Ife pledged hiraselt moit so¬ 
lemnly, tint, if a case bhould be made 
out ,if>ainst the Quetn, he .would se¬ 
cond whatever measure might be re¬ 
quisite to set his Majusty’s mind at 
lest Should no case, the •cen¬ 

tral y, be made out, it *might and 
must be considered as a misfortune, 
that paities so connected, and in so 
clev ited a statton, could not live to¬ 
gether > j et this, as unavoidable, 
must be borne. 1 he Queen of this^ 
country, hoA\’evci, she must tlnn be 
consideied; and out of the mouths 
of tlio gentlemen oppositeIftust that 
inmc puteed Ixfoie he would con- 
seiTt to \ ote one shilling of the pub- 
4u money. * 

This speech of Mr.Tieiney in- 
\oIved admissions ulnch^^eie ex-* 
cLcdingly inconvenient and disagree-* 
able to the fiiemls of her Majesty. 
Ml Ihoiigliam, whom his siluatioo 
icndered her natuial defender, rose, 
stating, tint he diftned cntiitly fiona, 
his light lionouiable iiiend in thf^ 
vie<l whicli,hc had taken of tins un¬ 
fortunate subject, and, it was quite 
new to him to learn that any Paihd- 
raentary recognition, and much Jess 
any mode of speaking m Parliama^t, 
or that any ceremonial of the clmrch 
was at all essential to make odt tiie^ 
title of d Queen, oi to vindica^ ljie< 
iighlS'^p^^tdining to that change^^ti' 
Accoftling to Ins understandin*g 
the coiqgitution, she who was thu 
wedded wife of a King legnant, was 
eo ip^Oy Queen-consort; and her, 
clam^ to that title was 3i||indisputable 
as that of the King hin^lf. It v?as 
not the less so because site was 
prayed for in no lituigy; orliecause 
her name appealed in no irder, uf 
coilncil; oi because no addi^ sses 


either of condolence or 
tjon were presenu*d to her. 
couU she be affected by^tll^ 
lorcf preferiing to call her a 
personage, father than to deapsflSe 
her by the *tido to which she had 
succiwd^d. Mr B therefore con- 
ceiveAdiSre was nothing to prevent 
thc^adva^e of money to her Majesty 
upo*n tli£ oivil Jist, even though her 
name should not Ue-inti oduced. He 
must, at this same lime, state dis¬ 
tinctly, that lie was whqlly unac¬ 
quainted wuth .any grounds of suspi¬ 
cion. He lefused his ears to all 
such*rumours; as long as she 
\he King’s consort, ho knew ana 
should ficat her only in the charac¬ 
ter of Queen-consort, f Jc w as wholly 
jgnoidiit of any inquiiits that had 
been instituted, he listened not to 
then lepoited lesults , nor would li«« 
suffer his nuntl to receive any sinister 
impressions. Ihit if a charge should 
ever be biought fortiaid; he w^uld 
deal with it as became an hone;lt 
anembci oi Pailiament; and he' would 
endeavour to do justice betwtjen the 
p 11 ties most eonccined; though, God 
knew, they were not tlve only partiesf 
that were eonceined. * Until thM 
m^jm^Sint, big with importaiWMfi 
unspeakably importancejto |W-r 
tiys, with an niiporrant!^<if'wh*d|t 
th(/&e who were ignorant of th 0 
coufd foim no concepti'is-—until, htt^ 
repeated, that nK>m..nt 
‘^is lips werq sealed. The 
might, howev^, in justice, recollect 
—in justi'Je to her whose chaHr(;er 
had been^o freely dealt with dn or^ 
sid^-^and wliosp pam^ even had been 
siiffpresliei on the other, Ind without)^ 
fbi ining>-^ny prefiaature opinion-i4^ 
that, tmoiiglUBtit thp irhoie period 
her past tubulation,%he had nc^qr 
been slow either to meet or to repel 
accusation. It w^is not, therefore, too 
muelvto give credit to her now, for 
having the same alacrity in iindci- 
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^ and the same facility in of the House,^jfc^»gh her political 
tiding good, her defence. Nev^ sitCiatioii may weVhanged.—j^iit Mr 
was there^a question in which rfem- Tierney retoLti^d ; She has ceased to 
per and niodeiation were so indi.^en- bePrincess of Wales; there is no such" 
the voice of patLSy ought to . {lerson. iJow, then, 1 aslc, can this 
be extinct: for no m^n ‘could culcu- rcsohition grant an annuity to anjjn- 
late the consequences wludi Inight dividual not originally in the contem- 
follow. ^ ‘ y platipn o£ P.nli,iment ? I know the 

Notwithstanding tliis, yfien the right honourable gentleman must not 


vote came under discqssiijif; Mr T^cr 
ney demanded hci^', under this vote, 
prevision could be niade;fj|tr the Quegn. 


mention the \ford Queen. I am quite 
awaae^ of that. I should be very glad 
to hear the right honourable gentle- 


Thc Chancellor of (lie* Exchequer man use the word, and 1 should be 


observed;—If the depnse of his late 
Majesty had not ^aken place, an aii- 
^'ity, under the act of Pailiahient, 
«'miJd l^ve been‘pa_yable as to tiic 
PniKTss of ales; and thd resolu¬ 
tion now befo#e the House’w'ili un¬ 
doubtedly empower the Treasury 


still better pleased if I could get him 
to record it on the journals. 

The tw<5'honourable members thus 
^continued to reassert their respective 
positions, while Mr Hume urged; 
What reason is there, 1 w ish to know, 
for not stating specifically, that the 
still to continue that payment to the annuity formerlj^ granted to the Prin- 
i(^dividual. cess of Wales shall in future be paid 

Mr Ticiney.—In tlie first place, I tb her Majesty the Queen ? By sucli^ 
totally <leny the povwir to grant this a statement J he objec'tion of the riglit 
annMty ; because the grant depend- JionouraMw* gentleman will at once be 
dll on the life of the King. It stood ’•Obviated. Mr Luslnngton endeavour- 
on a particular footing ; it had refer-, ed to slitw, that this, in point ol form, 
ence to* the continuance of the King’s y^ould render neccss.uy the inseition 
life, <mcl was not attaciied to the par- of the names of all the other persons 


tlculmr person whose rank would be 
b^kfliat event. Besides, who 
is to receive this annuity ? is 

no such perwiiuas the Princess 


concerned 
mishing, 

made to the \ ote. ^ 

On another ground, these votes 


and after all tins skir- 
no opposition was finally 


ihf l^aleikthey inteniled to grajit were the subjpet of a pretty serious 
her Majesty that which had pi^evi- discussion in the Upjier House. Lord 
Opsly be^n t»gnierred on the Priifcess Lfijuderdale conteiitled, (February 2-1) 
Wniejifjwords to jliat effect ought that the granting of sums by the Com- 
intyoduced; and if the right ^fion's^ which could not be appropri- 


l^oi^rable gentlemai\*ad\ances one 
under the autlioi itAof that re¬ 
in, for the service adweiited to, 
ie wflll be guiky of a great oRence 
agaittst thi^ louse of Comfbofis. "iic 

.1^ .. t_ • J. 1 • 


ated. nor consequently come beiore 
Hcl^ordships durmg.4Jm'*|^'^ent 
ar|iainent, w’as a manifest brtwch of 
eir privileges; and, unle^ noticed 

_in some shape or other, would form 

OiancmHafi Jiowever, insi4^d in rc^- ^ a most pernicious precedent. He per- 
plj: Au HjeAtjon oftstiyii^ can- ’fectly well|j|*«^w, that when sums 


not divest the inorvidual of a local and 
}7Cfsonal interest in tlic grant; and 
therefore the annuity will be payable 
to the iuduiduaJ, ujider the aut|iority 


w*rc voted^ a committee of supply, 
it was, the pvacticc to apply certain 
portiopk' of the money so voted to par¬ 
ticular purposes i but then, this was 
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always done snpposidnn **«ResoIved-^That thgs 

that the application would appetJ in j^ouse of Parliament, infor)#|$f1S)j|;^j^8 
the -act of appropriat'on; and tf us, Ma^sty's message of thp 
before the close of the^ session, be dissolution of Parliament, have, *n. 
^ brought under the consideration of these resolutions, attempted to impfiT- 
both Houses of Parliament. Aireso- priate money Jp be paid for s^vices 
lution for supply, voted by the House subsitoiTent to the dissolution, which 
of Commons, if not followed up by can otS^v legally be efltctcd by an Act 
rfh act of appropriation, was, in fact, of Parturient appropriating th» sup- 
only so much wa'-te pfJper. Eut the plies vcati^; and that they have fur- 
present was a very peculiar capo; for ther, in a most unpiccedented man- 
this and the other House of Parlia- n«r, assumeld the power of providing 
ment had been informed that a disso- for, and authdVising the payment of, 
lution was about to take place. The certain pensions and annuities, sub¬ 
resolution was’ adopted in one House sequent to the dlsjijolution of PavUa- 
of Coraniops, and the apjiropriation menl, which by law arc dcclarco*%^ 
was to stand^ over to another Parlia-i, ' be at an end. ' ^ 

ment. The vote was not for scfrvices “ Jtlesolved—That under these cir- 

that might be expected to cOine under cumstances, we feel it hur duty to dc- 
the cognizance of ParliatniFnt in the dare, that though we regard these 
regular course of business, but for proceedings as derogatory to the pri- 
payments which were to cease on the vilcges of this Jlouse and of Parlia-i 
"demise of the King. Among these ment, yet we arc induced, by a sense 
payments were several pensions and of the state in Tvhich public business 
annuities, one of which 35,000/} is no\r placed, to Ssrbear fron? any 
a-year to the Princess of Wales; buv immediate proccedhilgs] and to de- 
the resolutions bore that these sums - dare that we will concur in indem- 
should be paid to the Prince Regent nifying those who may pay money, 
himself, although they were granted or otherwise act under these resolu- 
for other persons. He coi^ilain^ tions, which we must nevertheless 
that the other House of Pail lament, deprecate, as threatening the subvejF* 
knowing that those anmyties were to sif>» of the best and wisest 
expire on the demise of the Crown, of the constitution’of our eoutHry^^v 
thought fit to say, on .its own autho- Their Lordships woU^9Ge,tbatifi 
rity, that they should be continued, prc^iosing these resolutions if; wgs by 
The message requested them to adopt no means his wisli to ein'aArraaB in any 
the necessary measures for e:^edi- degree the measures of Gpv^’Mitnent, 
ting the public services. The Housfjfbut merely t 9 enter a protest 
of Qo^nons certainly took the Qiuifk- the proceeding which had taken^lace 
esj mods rf doing this; but in being hereafter drawn into precf^^nt. 

plishfngtheirpurposetheyhadbrokf^i He ccncibded by moving the 
througbsvery rule in proceeding to do tiom. , ’ ^ 

that by a resolution which could only 'The Earl of Liverpool was certain-t 
legally be done by .\ct of Parliament^ 3y ready to admit, that the resolution 
The noble lord finidiy three moved tlj« nobif^earl were coh* 
resolutions, arising out of his vi^ws sistent with the description he had 
on this subject. The first;, merely given of them in the coiiclusiolTbf 
enumerated the money votj^s which his speech. Tjiey were well drawn 
had been passed by the Lowti^ Hojise. up, to his view of offering no ob- 
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that after tha, mfciwwointiflo, wnrds 
feliomld be inaer^y atating' in e£^‘t 
thatfthis Housc'was mcluce(i> iit ooiv 
bequence of ^he state of public bu«i« 
ness, to acquiesce in the payments 


«lft|pjp^ to the profn^ss ^ pTibfcc 
i but, at the same timoy 
otmtait^ad a^jensm e on theother Haj^tse 
^ Parliament, which, before their 
IJoMi^ips could admit, w^uld induce 
th«n to pause, and consider whether voted* by the House of douMuona, 
any thing had been done by thatf|li^Juse, though no act of appropriation had 
which was not fully \yarran.t'-d by been preferred, or had come before 
precedent and practice. Tliey^was^n them. , • 

important distinction betweewgrant- Spme fresh Ibservations were sta¬ 
in^ money, and ajipropriating it when ted by.the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
raised; but into this distinction the who considered their present sit;ua<- 
noble earl had not entered. No mo- tion as one of the evil* arising fiom 
nCy, either m the shape of a tax ora vo- the gross act of inad vmency, to call 
IuntarycontiibutioB,eould be granted it by no worse name, of whiehmi- 
■a^^ept by an Act of Parliament,‘but, nisters had'been guilty, tn calling 
in cases of supply the practice of l,»ar- wpon Pailiameiit to deliberate on its 
h.tmcnt was tp be very liberal. ,No- own dissolution. The Earl of Do- 
tlnng was nioretonimon than to grant noughmore, however, declai ed Iiim- 
for^tetific services, bums from money self satisfl<^ with Lord Liverpool’s 
already voted. If the noble earl extend- amendments, which were agieed to 
.«dh^b objection so far as to say, that without a division, 
no money ought to be granted with- ‘fhe only other measure which ex- 
out an Act of Parliament, that might cited much rnterest in this conclu- 
b^a ilfatter bf coUbideration, though jlmg poi tioh of the session, lay m the 
the practice vwp cAherwise ; but if penal steps proposed against the bo- 

money weie to be applied in the usual •roughs convicted of biibery_Barn- 

WW, he'could see no real practical bUple, Urampound, Peniyn, and Ca- 
diimrence, whether the aiiproprialion melford. The lead in this affair was 
lywsanctionedby an Actpasscdinthis taken bploid John Russel, who ob- 
orinlhe i^CjPt Parliament. What t^as served, that as it was intended to take 
^^ure of the resolution complAlfl- caie that the civil list, and several 
H not fhibwig money, but other inatt'^rs, should not receive any 
irl^ul to issue, out of mor detiiment from the dissolution of Par- 
i elfeady voted, sums for cer^fti liat^ent, die lioped that the House 
jjl^umfliPailiamentshouldopen. woidd be Equally anxious to protect 
. t levy in^ money on the timn n pi ivileges, by dn ecting that 

and iri that lay tlie chief dis- wiits for niembeis to serve for 

tmction. At the samc^tiine he was ceit^ip^boiouglis in the ensuiqfiJPar- 

fdirpiopo- ]iaiu?nf should not be issued. iFor 
M|fcn on the subject, for i em<fviiig tlic this pioceeduig a precedent was lo be 
scruplfea of the lutble ear], if hog iv ftaip fdlnKl in an Act of tlie 15th ofcGeoi go 
partsoC^eretolutionm Inch could ivot ® 


patts©t«l6resoiuUonm inch could not III, cap. So, which related to the 
^iousW^mteit^to be pressed.* Uoioaghof Miaftftsbuiy. ThatActset 
Before their Lor«Sl^s cffultkigree to forth, that tj?fre w as gross and«io- 
regglntionsccnsiJringtheotlicrllouse, torions coir^tion piactised in the 
they must be assured that there liad c lectiofi-of membei s for that borough 
been a dcpaitmefrom.tlie usualjirac- —that tlfc House Jiad, from time to 
tice, but no such'thing had been timo^ ordered the issuing of a new 
shew n lie would tliciefore jiiopost, wi it tfl be suspended—and, as a pro- 

13 
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rogation ym iibouif to take plape, it ^iktion had taken 
Vas enacted t&at tU| writ shoofi not tmixtion, in the eourse of 
be issued, until after thatprotogation was proved against those bc^nghs, 
had expired." He proposed to extend they might continue m corruj^as 
this principle to the dissolution of ever. Butjthey would t^e v^^od 
Parliament. There evidently 'vfas con- care, jpn suoh an occasion, to keep 
siderable analogy between the two theV corruption completely out of 
cases; and it had been held, that, sightW • 

‘where an impeachment was prose- t Wh^ however, on the 2I*8t Feb- 
cuting, a dissolution of Parliament ruary^ tfie second reading of the bill 
did not affect the proceeding; more was moved, it was opposed even by 
than a prorogation* Several whi^ members. Mr Calcraft 

Lord Cas^j^reagh, without object- could not give it his support, because 
ing to the pnnciple of the Bill, sug- he thought nt would be something 
gested some* difficulties .which would lik^ imposing upon the country, to 
occur ii> its passage through the^ hold out to it any expectation 
Houses, ye had traced the progress the House of Commons was in ear- 
of the Shaftsbury bill through the ne*t. It was too much to expect that 
House of Lords, and he found that a the House of Lords would not throw 
message was sent to the House of out the bill for withholding'the writ 
Commons, requiring that all the in- in four c;i&es, when in regard to one 
formation which had been laid before only, Barnstaple, it had any inibrma- 
‘ the House, and which induced the tion or evidence before ft. With re- 
Housc to pass the bill,* sl^uld be sub- gard to Grampound, Penryn, or Ca- 
mitted to their Lordships. On.the melford, it had not amttle m infor- 
consideration of the evidence in tlfat mation. An aftdress to the throne, 
case, the bill was agreed to. Now^ praying that writs might not be di- 
the proceedings of the Committeft on rected to the boroughs enumerated, 
the Grampound election TH^ere more was the true parliamentary course of 
grave and serious than thos& connect- proceeding. To this* Mr Wynn re¬ 
ed with the Shaftsbury case; and pijed; If the House shoi^dadaresft the 
ttiey must be aware, that if they sent Throne for such ^ purpose,it woukibe 
this bill up to the other House, their a recognitionbfthe right of the Crown 
Lordships would demand all the in- 'at any time to suspend {he sending 
formation on which it was founded. of writs to any county or bdToogb* 
Mr Wynn, however, s'trongiy sup- Mr Marryat argued to^b® 

I iorted the bill, observing, Tj&e noble ger of allowifig the writs to be i^-di- 
ord (Castlereagh) said he would con# rected to places like Penryn er’Ca- 
sii^V this question, if it cam? before melford, he could not discover any: 
yTnew Farliament, whethej an elec- half tl\e voters of Grampoundwere 
tion of members did or did not take now suffering in g^ol, and t\vo mb^p- 
place in these boroughs, as exactly in enduring the heavy 

its present state, and that Bei’liament,, punishment dif the'law for corrupt 
under these circumstances, might still practices., Sur^y, then, they would 
exercise the same plenitude of power now, ff ever, take, warning, and not 
as it now could with reSpect to them; repeat their offences: and if bMvere 
but the noble lord must'feel how called upon to point out boroughs in 
strong the argument would be against th^kingdom'where the elective fran- 
Ipuch a proceeding: after a ^neral ettfse would be exercised -with the 
VOL. XIH. PART I. * C . 
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gpilltiest purity* he should ot^ 
tbe^ery pkces enumerated ip the 
befbre the Heusc. 

Broug^m, considering the eX- 
treni^ihmpomnce of such ^ measure 
as the disfrunchisementtof four ho*- 
rouf?hs^tliouglit thatit ou^ht tp 
liberated upon mote ca1m]^,ond^pon 
iuDer ^idencc. It might ^ right, 
or it might be wroiti', to tlisfrancbise, 
when they should be more prepared, 
and when evidence re^efcting the 
£Dur boroughs should be before ^em; 
but when they werq nof prepared for 
^the^sfranchisemenl, he‘asked, v^as 
to deprive those boroughs at 
the di«>solution, pro hoc vice, of^tbeir 
elective franchise? He had no siwh 
sanguine expectihiions as Mr Marryat 
as to tbe'amendment of the offending 
boroughs. At the same time, in jus¬ 
tice* tg his own feelings, and to his 
observation of feelings out of doors, 
as well as in that House, he would 
say* th%t sonik exertion of the* elc- 
mency of the HousAmgbt to be ex¬ 
tended to a person whose punishment 
might be* just, but was not vciy le¬ 
nient. Two years’ imprisonment at 
fbeir inatancewwas not a lenient pu- 
ntehment Ujibn one of their uieip- 
bera. Oh, be was not a member—he 
meant then fiir Manlhssih Lopez. 
^AVitb this person he had had no ac-* 
c^oalntanee, he knew nut his face, agd 
Wef jpot'dfeposed to say he had 
Il0t heeif guilty of cort’uption ; but, 
tn^ever culpable he raigl^havebeen, 
and how ever correct Ins conviction, 
them separating without doin^ some- 

Ijp shew that there was on their 
*part HQ impediment to the extensl^ii 
of royal clemency, helthought would 
be too hard,and totTsevere. He was 
68 years of «ge. ^ Two years^ irapri- 
sonsfttni was a most severe punish¬ 
ment upon such a person for an of¬ 
fence, wbiqli he W'ouldnot palliate^ 
it was an offence, grave and serieus, 
against morality, against the qpnsti- 


tutioi| of the county, against the pi- 
Vilegm of that House, but it could 
not bl said to be^extremely rare, 

Mr Scarlct|, entertaining, as he 
was well known to entertain, the 
highesrirespect for his learned friend’s 
opinion, could not agree with him in 
bis view of this question. The of¬ 
fence wa§ one, not (Tnly against mo- * 
rality apd law, Ibut it was a corrup¬ 
tion of ^he very soui ce of all that was 
dear to us as our rights and jirivileges. 
Sir James Mackintoshgalso argued 
for the bill, remarking, if ihej call¬ 
ed upon the Louis to uinfe with them 
fin disfranchising those bproughs* 
wfthout lieanng and exanoiiimg evi¬ 
dence for themselves, they would be 
guilty of an invasion of their consti¬ 
tutional liberties. But they did not 
so by this bill; they only called upon 
thCjOther branches of the legislature 
to give faith and credit to them, that 
the investigation, in tlie state it was 
now before them, would afford suffi¬ 
ciently strong evidence, in their opi¬ 
nion, to justifj the suspension of writs, 
till^ nal measures could be deliberately 
adopted. ^ 

The measure wot being opposed by 
laird Castleieagh, who admitted that 
there was a ptima facie case against 
these boroughs, passed tJirough the 
House of Commons without a vote. 
WlUiP, however, it appealed in the 
Lords, a petition was piescnted fiom 
one of^he boroughs to be heard by 
%c6un«el against it. As the delay at¬ 
tend*^ such an arrangement 
be fatal *to a bill winch must^iass iiHiv* 
mediately or never. Lord ( arnarvon 
strongly ofiposed it: Jf their Lord- 
^ ships didriiiot pass the bill, their de¬ 
cision would be a condemnation of 
the jiractice of suspending writs, 
which had been followed by the 
House bftCommons for half a cen¬ 
tury. No injustice would be done to 
the ekectoi s of these boroughs bypass¬ 
ing th5 bill. They would only con- 
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dnue until meetlag of BjO'liaiDMnt 

in the same situatic^ in -whiclJtXie 
House of Commons hatl placed tsmt, 
and ill winch, had it noj been for the 
dissolution, they must have renliained 
until the decision* of the great^ques- 
tion at issue took place. It was im¬ 
possible to look back upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Commons 
without feeling the v#armest appro¬ 
bation of the measuies taken.Uy that 
House to extirpate a system of cor¬ 
ruption whic^ disgraced the repre- 
sentatior\ of the country. A young 
nobleman, actuated by those princi¬ 
ples Whicji distinguished his tamily, 
and did honour to the name of HuA- 
sell, had been activein his endeavours 
to remove this stain from the consti¬ 
tution. He brought in a bill to trans¬ 
fer the franchise of one of these 
convicted boroughs to Leeds. Wljen 
‘this was proposed, one minister of 
the Crown hailed the’m^sure with 
his approbation, and the other minis¬ 
ters in the House of Commons gai^e 
the bill their silent assent. What then* 
must be the feelings of the country 
when it should appear th^at the mi¬ 
nisters of the Crown in the House of 
Lords put their chilling negative on 
the measirre ? Were it to happen that 
all the ministers of the Crown in the 
Commons supported’the present bill, 
and that all the ministers in, the 
House of Lords opposed 'it, thef con¬ 
trast would be singular. It w;as only 
roposed to hold tliese boroughs to<i 
0)1 Ibr a period not exceeding 53 
drfya. • / 

Lord Liverpool expressed an opi¬ 
nion equally decided on the opposite 
side. If a case of corrupt-practices 
was made out against a particular b«- 
roifgh, he thought it would constitute 
a fair subject of inquiry in Parlia¬ 
ment how it ought to be dealt with, 
and whether it ought not to be de¬ 
prived of privileges which it? had 
mused. But the question now be- 


the Mouse was 

It was—whether the Mdwie! slximd 
disfranchise a borough net pmlNtdto 
be corruptjor suspend itsyiglits^wjtii- 
out inquiry and without evidence. 
The case of Shaftsbury was not at all 
anat^^qs to what was now proposed 
to be none. .The House of Commons 
in,that\:ase suspended the wfit du¬ 
ring a*prorogation. 'I'he House of 
Commons might be right or wrong, 
ahd their Lordships should not sur¬ 
render their right of inquiry. 

The Lord Chancellor argued with 
eqq^l foree against a bill, which, re¬ 
quired dieir Lortlships’ consent 
measui'e that would suspend the rights 
of the boroughs in c^uestion, witiiout 
inquiry or evidence. Counsel ought 
to be heard, and the House ought not 
to agree to the bill without investi¬ 
gation. Their Lordships bad,been 
called upon to consult the feelings 
and interests of the public by passing 
this fneasure; but thUfr would h/est 
consult their interests by attending 
to the claims of justice. If they did 
justice to their country, their country 
would ultimately do justice to fhem« 
The House of Commops did not de*- 
cide oil the question of*deprivin|g tt 
single member ofhis seat without exr 
amming evideflce*upon oath; but here 
boroughs were to be disfrahehised (or. 
at^east were to have their rightAsus** 
pended) without any ^idenceat All. 
Evidence couhl not now* be'fieard at 
' their Lordships* bar; but he w^ld 
not consent to suspend the rights of 
the subject on any thing short of^vi* 
dence upon oath. ^ 

/fhe determination to hear coun^' 
, rendered it, as^e Chancellor adm^- 
ted, iropossibl^to go through with 
the bilV during this^session ; so that, 
on the motion of Lord Lauderd«da> it 
was disposed of by an adjournment 
of a fortnight! » 

^n the asth February, Parliament 
was dissolved by commission, in c^n- 
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M»qu«k)ce of his Majesty’s indispo^* 
ti<m. The Chancellor read the KiW'if' 
speech, of \ii4iich the follovring is me 
only important parj^raph;. 

are commandedSto inform 
yon, that in taking lea%e of t^e pre¬ 
sent Parliament ms Majesty c^not 
refrain from conVeyingk to vi(u his 
warmest assurances of the seryro whieh 
his Majesty entertains of the Impor¬ 
tant seihdces which you hare render¬ 
ed the country. Deeply»as his Majes¬ 
ty lamented that designs and prac¬ 
tices such as those which you have 
be^ recently called upon to repress 
nglBuild have existed in this free and 
happy country, he cannot sufficiently 


commend the pqjdence and firmness 
witliwhich you/directed your atten¬ 
tion Ho the m&ans of counteracting 
them. If an}i doubt had remained as 
to the nature of those principles by 
whichVhe peace and happiness of the 
nation were so seriously menaced, or 
of the excesses to which they were 
likely ta lead, the llagrant and san- 
guinanr conspiiracy whicli has lately 
been drtectea must open the eyes of 
the most incredulous, and must vin¬ 
dicate to the whole world the justice 
and expediency of those measures to 
which you judged it necessary to re¬ 
sort, in defence of the lawstond con¬ 
stitution of the kin&rclom.?* 
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CHAPTER IV 


NEW PAHLIAMENl.—FINANCE. 

Meeting of ParUament.'-^TTie Speaker.'-^The Addresses.-^Drmts of Admi¬ 
ralty,—Settlement ofthp CivU List.—The Estimates, — T%e Budgetv-Scots 
Baron of Exchequer. 

The month of March and part of not be denied that, composed*as this 
April were occupied by the elections. House was of gentlemen selectedfrom 
which were carried on throughout the the Various compdnen^arts of society 
kingdom with eager activity, though in the united kingdoin> many were to 
without that excess of violence which be found in it, whose talents, acquire- 
had marked some scenes in the for- ments, and general merits; would af- 
mer election. The result produced a ford a fair prospect of a successful 
Parliament not differing niPterially in discharge of the arc^uous duties of 
its general character from the one ^eaker. Here, however, it was fof- 
which pveceded. A small addition of tunately not necessary to baxardithy' 
numbers was supposed to have been speculation, hoover promising: pfutt 
gained by the party opposed to mi- .services, and tried and demonstrable 
nisters. , ^ilities—abilities not confined to thd" 

The new Parliament held ias first mere discharge of whaA might botertn** 
sitting on the 21st April. 'J'he bu- ed the dry duties of the pMce-K-^ad 
sincss on this day was confined t<f commanded not merely the appmba- 
t^kiag the oaths, and in the House tion,butth&adiniration,ofeverymem- 
rfrf'Commons to the re-election of a ber who had witnessed their emoloy- 
Speaker. This last proceelding gave ment. * Mr Holme Sumner adVed : 
occasion to very warm testimonies in When it was recollected that the odd* 
favour of the ability, integrity, and cation of that right faon. gentleman 
strict regard to the constitutional pri-* had been dire^led to the laws of hu 
viiegcb of Parliament with winch the count&y, and to. the principles of its 
functions of that high office had inestimable constftution, that ^lone 
been performed by the,4fidividual formed a high claim to the sufirages 
(Sir C. M. Sutton) who now held it of the House; but after it had been 
—Sir \V. Scott observed : It* could seen in how short a time after he had 

• a 
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b^n fifftt elevated to the sitiui^ioti of 
Speaker, three years ago, lie had ap*t 
neared to Itavc deeply studied the 
Jaws and rules, and investiii^tei) the 
principles by which the p|oceeding8 
of the House were Jrtc^lated; after 
the readiness he bad dispiayedfiuShe 
discharge of every poinj, of‘duty, it 
would ^lave beiJn supposed, by thoje 
unacquainted with his previoi;^ his¬ 
tory, that he bad'made the subject 
the diligent occupation pf his life. < 
Lord Castlereagh then saidFrom 
the manner in which tlic proposition 
of his right honourable friend l^ad 
received, it wa§ obvious that the 
House was anxious to bestow gn the 
individual now appointed to pres<de 
over its discussions the Iiighest mark 
of its approbation and confidence : 
and there could be no such mark in 
this* Q-ee country more .distinguished 
than that of being rendered the first 
commoner of tlic empire. The office 
of ^pefdter inaluddtl many unpo^tant 
duties connected with the jarring in¬ 
terests of this mighty empire, while 
Parliamedt was devoting its attention 
to promote its welfare and prosperity. 
It was no sm%ll satisfaction to have 
how placed ih the chair aii indivtdigil 
hiy gengral consent so capable of f ui- 
the arduous ta6k*impo8cd upon 
so colnpetenttoguidethe House* 
deliberations—to preside ov^pf 
discussions in wliicli the best 
ipterests of the state were engaged, 
'With manly fortitude, and to enforce 
with firmness and Wisdom those rules 
and/orms so essential to the privile¬ 
ges €f Parliament, and to the mainten¬ 
ance df'tlie real liberties of the subject. 

Mr Brdj%hami fropi the opposite 
side of the Houses Ichoed the same 
aentimenfs. He,jtook the liberty to 
congratulate first the Speaker, but 
most of all the House itself, and, not 
less than thg House, the whole Com¬ 
mons of England, upon the freechoice 
which had now fallen, for the third 


limei.upoQ the same individual. It 
yraa h matter of diost sincere congra- 
tulatwn to* the ^House and to the 
country, that^it had again the inesti¬ 
mable benefit of having the chair fill¬ 
ed by ine who had shewn himself in 
all the more imjMiitant, as well as in 
the less material parts of the functions 
of his situation, emroently gifted for’ 
their discharge ^ who had upon every 
occasion proved that he was indeed 
the depository of the truest dignity 
of the House, by wearing the honours 
conlerrcd upon hin» both w^h firm¬ 
ness and meekness. 

„ These first preliminaries ^eing ad- 
jitsted, the formal opening of Parlia¬ 
ment- took place on the 2Tth April. 
The King, in his^spcech on that oc- 
ca^ion, besides the regular topics, no¬ 
ticed the acts of violence which had, 
in jsome districts, been caused by 
the machinations of the disaffected. 
He ex|)rcssed* his satisfaction at the 
promptitude with which these at¬ 
tempts had been suppressed by the vi¬ 
gilance of the magistrates; and extol- 
led^he wisdom and firmness manifested 
by the late Parliament, with the happy 
effects wlfich the^liad produced ; and 
deploring the distiess which still un¬ 
happily prevailed among the labour¬ 
ing classes, he* pointed out the duty 
of guarding against those practices 
wIiK^i could only tend to aggravate 
it, anti defef the period of relief. He 
trusted jtliat an awakened sense of the 
Slangers incurred would recall the 
greater part of those who had 
unhappily seduced,and revive in tlidir 
heaits the spirit of loyalty and of at¬ 
tachment to the constitution.. 

I The important and delicate sub¬ 
ject of the settlement of the civil list 
was qlluded to in the following ternas: 

“ The first object to which your at¬ 
tention Wdl be diiected is the provi¬ 
sion to be made for the suppoit of the 
Civil Government, and of the honour 
and dignity of the Crown. 
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** I Idive entirely ftt yonr 4i^o8#l 
my interest in theihereditary Reve¬ 
nues ; and I cannot 4eny<iity^’f the 
gratification of declaring, that so 
from desiring any arrangement which 
might lead to the imposition,tof new 
burdens upon my people, or^even 
might diminish, on my account* the 
'amount of the reductions incident to 
my accession to the tilrone, t can have 
no ivisi), under circumstance^ tike the 
present, that any addition whatever 
should be made to the settlement 
adopted by Parliament in tha|weKir 
1816 .” ■ • 

The ajldress was seconded by Lor^ 
Granville^and Lord Howard of Ef- 
fin^iam in the Lords, and Uy Sir E. 
Knatchbull nnd Mr Wilniot in the 
Commons. These speakel’S geneially 
began with a warm panegyric on his 
late Majesty, whence tliey proceeded 
to point out the good omens winch 
might be drawn of hi»successor from 
the determination expressed to imi¬ 
tate the example of such a father,'mid 
also from the handsome sacrifice of 
hi^own pecuniary rights and interests 
which his speech had announced. After 
this, the distresses of the cl^ntry, and 
the disturbances to which they had 
given rise, foi med the most prominent 
feature. Lord Granville observed; At 
the end of the last centui-y, when the 
demand for Fabour i“ar exceeded the 
supply, the labourer noConly obtain¬ 
ed higher wages than formerly, but, 
comparatively speaking, had it in liij 
poiuer to enjoy luxuries. It was not 
•dien s«ii prising that the * labourer 
should severely feel the ’difference 
whicUthe change of circumstances 
had produced in Ins situation. It was 
therefore matter of compassion rather 
tban of anger, that men so situated, 
and necessarily ignorant with regard 
to great questions of poliey, should 
be disposed to atiiibute their suffer¬ 
ings to causes quite foreign to the 
’real ones, and should wish Yo resort 


‘to remediei incapable' ef 
itjhem any relief. There 
circumstance which dtst|Rguilmedtho 
present from all former perioNdSy and 
which coflid not lie overlooked in »ny 
view of tffe »tate of the cpuilttry—he 
m^ntthegreat diffugion of educations 
fills wjfs regarded as one of the great¬ 
est advantages of the present age; 
but, in diaking this admission, it mtlftt 
at tho same time be allowed, that it 
afforded an opportunity for the dis- 
seniinatio'n of dangerous doctrines; 
and when men in a state of the 
greatest distress, were daily told that 
alftheir sufferings were owing tq the* 
Gov«;innient, and that its overthrow 
weuld relieve Uiem, they must be 
sanguinp indeed who could suppose 
that the constant inculcattbn of such 
doctimes made no impression. 

Sir E. KqatchbuU represe/rted to 
the House, that, if it was their inten¬ 
tion to support the constitution, they 
muift support it by checking die prin¬ 
ciples of disaffection which had been 
so industriously diffused. The con¬ 
stitution of this country was a system 
which imposed on the people no re¬ 
straints but such as were necessary, 
yi the well-being of the comrtiooity. 
But if the character of the^eooQtry^ 
was in danger of being changej|lsj|iJUtd< 
• if a system of immorality 
*&ction was undermining the liibr|0'of 
die constitution, it bscaine the 
of Parliament to interpose, knd hp-‘ 
ply a checik to the growing evil!' In 
alluding to* the present disturbances, 
he meant not to lead at present to 
any discussion on the subject^ but 
he thought that ffo man, \thatever 
might be his principles, would dimy 
that it was tlie* duty of that Hooae 
to compel obedience to the lawa. In 
his apprehension,* nothing b<^ond 
this point was desirable. It was 
neither necesaary nor ^desirable to 
inspose any severe restraints on the 
people, but merely to enforce those 
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salutary laws’ which were already in 
existence. \ 

Mr Wilmot was convinced that the 
House would give the present state 
of the country its tnost actxious at¬ 
tention f but he should be merely 
aiding the prevailing delusions, if he 
expressed any opinion but Chat the 
distresses could <«ijy be removed by 
tlie slow but certain process'^&timef 
which -would invigorate the great 
sources of wealth, for a moment in 
some degr^ exhausted. 'Notwith¬ 
standing unfavourable jappearances, 
there was every reason to anticipate, 
.* that at no distant period the real dnd 
practical blessings of peace woijld be 
enjoyed by the whole people: the 
prosperity and happiness of the com¬ 
munity at large depended upon its 
sobriety and industry, and he trusted 
that.a conviction of tbii^ truth would 
soon supersede the falsD‘and injurious 
notions at present prevailing among 
a ggreat^body of the manufacturing 
classes. 

The address was received by the 
oppositioDf members in a mapner 
uncommonly favourable. Earl Gros- 
vener said, on such an occasion as 
the present, aai the commencement 
of a new reign—when his Majesty 
had bpen in the Hmise for the first 
^tipae'emcethis accession—when he. 

'addressed to their lordshigi? 
hfs first speech—it was desirable to 
avoid the iptfoductiois or the dis¬ 
cussion of any subjects wjiich might 
lead to a',difference of Opinion. It 
was in every respect to be wished, 
that^be first address to the*throne 
from thfe first Partiament of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s rei||it should be adopted^ma- 
sumouslyi and, to bo^unanimous, it 
was desirable that no discussion 
should be provoked on subjects like¬ 
ly to create disunion. Entertaining 
this wish, he must give ministers 
praise for the manner in which tlicy 
iiad^ w orded the speech. They had 


abst^ned fir(»n the mention.of any 
topi^ that wer^likely to divide tlm 
House.' Therefore, as the speech 
and the address were such as to meet 
with his general approbation, he 
should liave great satisfaction in say* 
ing ** Content.” He objected, in¬ 
deed, to some parts of the speeches 
made by the movers of the address, 
particularly th4 insinuation which 
appeared made by Lord Gran¬ 
ville, that the diffusion of education 
among all ranks of the community 
ceu^ be dangerous to any, qr that a 
system of education like’that follow- 
j^ed generally in this country could be 
parniclous, or could create mischief. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne fol¬ 
lowed in the same tone.—Whether 
he considered the nature of the to¬ 
pics introduced into the speech from 
the tin one—whether he considered 
thaC this was the first time that his 
Majesty had addressed their Lord- 
ships in thik House—or whether he 
adverted to the various important 
and painful circumstances connected 
with the situation of the country, 
and recent events—he saw abundant 
reason fonVishing as great unanimity 
as possible to prevail on the present 
occasion. lie therefore solemnly 
declared, that he felt the greatest sa¬ 
tisfaction in being able to concur in 
the sjicech and the address, and in 
not being (X)rapelled, from duty or 
policy, to make the least opposition 
<0 it. ft was with peculiar pleasure 
that he saw a disposition to iet 
noble example from the th»one, of 
that econbmy which he had recom¬ 
mended—an example which hq hoped 
would be .followed as zealously, as 
•sincerely, and as extensively as pos¬ 
sible by the King’s ministers in all tho 
other Dranchos of the public expen¬ 
diture. TJje magistrates of the coun¬ 
try had on late occasions discharged 
their duty manfully, firmly, and ably; 
and, he’inight add, still more the ju-' 
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ries. He was the loiore to 

mention them with merited praise^ as 
not many months ago ^ had been 
' said in mat House^ that they were 
reluctant to give verdict; and it had 
been insihuated that they favoured 
the bad principles of which they 
would not authorize the punishment. 
They had noblyweplied to that insi¬ 
nuation. He meant to allude to no 
particular verdict when he said that 
they had shewn themselves equally 
unawed by the power of the Crown 
or the influence of popular feeling. 

Lord Holland, though he forebore 
any positive opposition, did not quite 
cqual^he*courtesy of his tVo prede¬ 
cessors. if he concurred, as he was 
disposed to do, in this address, he 
must not be supposed td pay any 
compliment to the wisdom and ener¬ 
gy of the last Parliament, or to rc- 
•tract any thing which had been said 
on certain subjects by noble lords on 
his side of the House. He conceived 
that some of the last acts of the lattj 
Parliament had been productive of 
nothing but mischief; and, if there 
was any improvement visible in the 
countiy since then, which lie hoped 
mi^ht be found to be the case, it was 
by no means to be attributed to the 
operation of those acts. 

In the Commons, Mr Tierney ex¬ 
pressed bis satisfaction at the/air, 
cool, and temperate tond taken by 
the mover and seconder of the ad¬ 
dress, and his entire concurrence in 
a great part of what had fallen from 
thdm. He congratulated thd House 
on the prevailing unanimity: he 
hoped it was an earnest for the fu¬ 
ture, and that all parties in the House 
would unite in the expression of un* 
shaken loyalty to the crown, anjl of 
a firm determination, wliile the true 
liberties of the people werei support¬ 
ed, to set themselves honestly and 
.Steadily against those machinations 
^ike directed against the happiness 


md security of tlie Sovetf^go aadbio 
su^ects. 

The only discordai^ note was 
struck by Sir Francis Burdette who 
complidned of the want of courtety 
shewn in ndt pursuing the wholesome 
pradtioe of former times, when the 
speech i^as ^lad from the cockpit on 
the day before the meeting or Far.- 
liament; they had thus leisure to 
deliberate on the'Subject. It ap-> 
peared to hi|p most extraordinary, 
especially in these times,, to expect 
that members should, at the very first 
hearing, agree in whatever sentiments 
, ministers thought fit to put into the 
moutl\ of the Sovereign. When a 
younger man, and when first this new 
practice ^as introduced, he had pro- 
{losed on one occasion, that the con¬ 
sideration of the speech.should be 
adjourned to^the following day > in 
the present instance, however, he 
should be sofry even to make that 
proposition ; but 4ie begged/ wlyle 
he consented to the compliment on 
the commencement of a new reign, 
to guard himself against being sup¬ 
posed to concur in any of the Senti¬ 
ments of the address, e^y^epting those 
of.congratulation and condolence- 
in short, in any thing that was not 
matter of mere aifd absolute form* 

• The address was carried nem* etnu 
' Ju the course of this debate, soxne 
interesting coaversation took place 
between the Marquis of.Lansdowne 
* and Lord Liverpool, on tlie subject 
of the exisfing commercial restric¬ 
tions. The former nobleman sincerely 
hoped diat our prohibitory system 
would soon be brought under tlie view 
of the'lcgislature. While be indulged 
’tills hope—a hope entertained and in¬ 
dulged by others,, it ought to be re¬ 
collected that great* firmness would 
be necessary to effect any change; 
that the application of gqperal prin¬ 
ciples to our system of commerce, 
must be a work of great delicacy and 
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difficulty; that many partial hltemts 
mugt be encountered aa obstacles^ 
and that ini(Ch immediate and partial 
distress must be incurred to establish 
a broad, general, and permanent sys¬ 
tem of*national advunnig^ and com¬ 
mercial freedom. Toeffiect thi#, n*car- 
iy as much courage tyid firmness 
Urould^e requisite as in encounteripg 
the other difficulties of tiie country. 
Firmuess, however, for that duty, he 
hopedt would not be wanting in the 
Sing's ministers—firmness, he hoped, 
would not be wanting, in the Legis¬ 
lature ; and he (Lord Lansdowne) 
pledged himself, ^^henever a relaxa¬ 
tion of commercial restnetipns—a 
great relaxation—was brought for¬ 
ward, he wouRl lend it utmost 
support. 

To these observations Lord Liver¬ 
pool, returned a veryti guarded and 
cautious reply. This was a subject to 
which he and others oThis Majesty's 
ministtfrs had givdb no inconsiderable 
degree of attention. IIis own opi¬ 
nions upon it were well knoun to 
many m6st respectable individuals in 
the city, and he should he prejiarcd 
to declare tbeni to their lordships 
whenever iTfit occasion offered. ,,At 
the same time he wished to guard 
'their lordships, a!!<l plio‘e iiioie nn- 
jpediatel/ concerned, from any delu¬ 
sion on the subject. As to wJie^iei 
niorc good of nuue evil resulted from 
the operation of the present system, 
hS would not now say , 11)111 perhaps,*’ 
in'some of the gencial pnnciples re¬ 
specting It, he did not ditttrfiom the 
noble marq_uis,^ though they might 
not agree in the minor detaiL Not 
that by this he meant to convey tlia^ 
sometnihg might not be done, and 
some alterations might not be made; 
but tillII loriLhips would admit, that 
it w i-subject whicli should be ap- 
pioaclied foolly and dispassionately, 
and that too much should not b( ex¬ 
pected from its hrst agitation. 


A» soqoi as these customary preli¬ 
minaries were adjusted, it was under¬ 
stood that the‘first and most impor¬ 
tant object vyliich would occupy the 
attention oftfie new Parliament would 
be the* settlement of a civil list. Tt 
was the established usage of England, 
that, at the acce'«sion of a monarch, 
the amoyint of this branch ofrevenuC 
should be settfcd for life. This ar- 
rangeftieiit, however, could not well, 
and in fact did not, bar any augmen¬ 
tation which might become necessary 
during tile altered ciicumstomces of a 
long reign. ^ In fact, the great rise in 
the value of all commodipesj>wliich 
tSiok place during that, of cjcorge 
IIL, could scarcely fad to occasion 
coutiniinl arrears, and to call for suc¬ 
cessive additions. These, however, 
were not granted without senousrnur- 
miirs and disputation. In 1815 and 
1816, a strict investigation took place 
into all the departments of the regal 
.expenditure ; and an amount was 
fixed, somewliat augmented indeed, 
but applied under such ngorous 
checks as seemed to secure against 
any future misapplication. The re¬ 
sult vva’^, that under this new sys¬ 
tem, the accumuldtioii of arrears 
ceased ; tlu^revenue was found suf¬ 
ficient to cover the e.xpenditure; and 
the King in his opening speech could 
nniv)unce, that he asked no more than 
had*been enjoyed by the Crown for 
the last four yeais. A statement so 
unusual was expected by ministers to 
diifusc general satisfaction, and to 
shut tlie mouths of then- (^iponehtg. 
The latter, however, were too much 
on the aleit, to lose this opportunity 
of proliing into certain anomalies, 
vliicli, though sanctioned by long 
usage,appeared inconsistent witlvthat 
iigid control to vvhicli it was now pro¬ 
posed’t» subject this branch of the 
public expenditure. 

iTi consequence of a motion of S»r^ 
Henry Parnell, on the 3d May, tfie 
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report of 1815 on the cifK liiM^was 
ordered to be reprinted. Mr Tier¬ 
ney, however, seemingly with some 
reason, treated this m|asure as very 
nugatory, since the question would 
be set at' rest before gentlemen had 
that report in their Imnds. They were 
to decide first, and have the report 
'afterwards. • 

As a supplement to^liis proceeding, 
Mr Ilume moved a return of Ihe ex¬ 
penditure from the 5th January 1815, 
to the 5th January 1820. He was 
particularly anxious that the pay¬ 
ments sHould be classified. No less 
than^n pxpense of 600,000/., totally, 
exclusive pf the civil list, was inciJr- 
red by the civil expenditure,* From 
the accession of his late Majesty, up 
to the period to which the repoit of 
1815 extendeil, the money voted by 
the House of Commons, in aid of^the 
»civil list, amounted to 53,000 000/.: 
but nearly 9,000,000/. had been paid 
from the consolidated fund, on ac¬ 
count of items separated from the <?i- 
vil list, and, strictly speaking, form¬ 
ing a portion of that list at the acces¬ 
sion ol George III. They could not, 
therefore, know whut the exatrtamount 
of the civil list was, unless they had 
before them the six clashes into which 
the payments were divided. They 
would then be able to decide on the 
alterations that should be niade^ He 
considered it quite an anomaly tliat 
the right honourable gentleman who 
filled the chair should be paid from ' 
the second class of the civil list the 
Sifm oft 1500/., and that^'another 
source should be applied to in order 
to complete his income. The pay¬ 
ment ot the salary of every individual 
should be simplified. As the esta- 
bliehment of 1816' was formed ,on a 
scale the most extravagant that had 
been known since the settlement of 
the civil list, the House ought to in- 
. .guire, whether the two acts, ordtering 


a return to be made to the 
^when any excess took place, bad,been , 
complied with. He wathpot awfe that 
auch a return had been ni^de»<and be 
thought ^ere Could be no objectkHi 
to its being produced. * ^ 

'ThS Cbancelior of the Bittdiequet 
opposed tb^ inciion. The act of I $16 
required, that, if there were tfh addi¬ 
tional* charge on the civil list exceed¬ 
ing the estimntebythesum of 16,0^., 
an account qf such exceeding was to 
be laid before Parliament. Now no 
such return bad been made j and if 
thq honourable*gentleman thought 
that the Act of parliament had been' 
violated, let him bring his charge for- 
w^d, and ministers would be ready 
to meetJt. He was*now prepared to 
say, thntxince the passing of the act 
of 1816 the issue had been regular, 
and no exebss whatsoever had^taken 
place. Mr H uskisson,moreQver, urged, 
that the righf of calling^on ministers, 
undfir all circumstances, to firocUiCc 
accounts which the honourable gen¬ 
tleman seemed to think existed, w'as a 
new doctrine in Parliament*. If llhere 
were no excess, (which must be in¬ 
ferred, as no return wjis made,) and 
if,.no demand were made for assist¬ 
ance, he could see nothing, consist¬ 
ently with life course pursued by 
4^ai liamcnt at all times, tnat authori- 
s%l the lionourubie gentleman to call 
for a detailed hccounttif the applica¬ 
tion of those revenues which Parlia¬ 
ment had granted for the support of 
Ins Majesty’s household. The ‘ar¬ 
rangement of 1816 accomplished that 
which fiad not been before accoro- 
plishqd. Th-e regulations adopted at 
that period provided new checks, by 
which the wiiole expense of every de¬ 
partment, in each chias, was to be 
kept within the estimate agreed to by 
Parliament. It had been so ci nfined ; 
and^that being the case, Jthe honour¬ 
able gentleman was in possession of 
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«U the information that was necessarjr 
Ibr any proceeding with reference U» 
the establishment of a new civil list. 
Jliet him take the estimate as it noiy 
stood, and rest assured that the ex¬ 
penditure was kept within its bounds. 

Mr Tierney indeed replied! 'I'hey 
were not now dealing Tipth d civil list 
actuaRy in being—they were cal^zd 
on de ndvo, to make a civil list; and 
In dioing that, his honourable friend 
adeed for such information as woukl 
ehable him to decide on what was 
proper to be given. Mis honourable 
mend wanted further inforraatiou— 
he wished to kno^ whether all the. 
money granted to support the civil 
list had been expended. Parliament 
might have votdD too little, pr it might 
have granted too much. 

Some farther conversation took 
place* in the course which Lord 
Milton declared, he ver^much doubt¬ 
ed whether the situation of the coun¬ 
try wafe such os tef justify the House 
in forming a permanent establishment 
at all. Such a revolution had taken 
plsHe in fhe currency of the counti y, 
that no man could say \^hat was the 
real value of ^pound-note. But when 
the qnestioiT came to the vote, it yitas 
negatived by a majority of 113 to 50. 
Several other motions\>f a similar na¬ 
ture met t'he same fate. • 

Mr Hume tollowed up these ipo- 
tions by anothei on the following 
respecting t<ie revenues of Gibraltai. 
Bjr acrounts which had been laid on * 
the table, it appeared, that a sum of 
124,251/. had been sent over to this 
countrjr m tlje course of the fast sixty 
years, a^)rding an annual reepipt of 
about 2670^1 for the same period, and 
had gone into the King's privy purse. 
The appendix ^to* the third rcpoit 
shewed tint the sum actually so re¬ 
ceived amounted, duiing the last four 
ycais, to ^032/. per annum. Jheie 
could be little doubt, in his opihion, 
that the Crown was not authorised to 


lety%t«xm for its own private use* by 
means of a colonial secretary; and 
that every individual so employed on 
the part of the Crown was guilty of 
a misdemean£ir* as well as of a breach 
of the*privi]eges of that HoUse. Ao 
cording to t;he original charter in 1705, 
no duty or imposition whatever was 
to be laid on vessels* or merchandize 
entering that jbort. This immunity 
was of great benefit to the trade of 
that place; and even in 1794, the 
amount of taxes did not exceed 4000/. 
It appeared very surprising, there¬ 
fore, that it should now fall Cery little 
shoi t of 50,000/. General Don had 
liTid on taxes of his own autliori ^y.by 
mere proclamation. Mr H. complain¬ 
ed also nf prodigality in the civil go- 
vei nment of the place, and of oppres¬ 
sion to the Roman Catholic inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not mean to oppose the produc¬ 
tion of the retui ns ; at the same time 
Ife thought It unfair, in merely-mo¬ 
ving returns, to iiitioduce attacks on 
individuals, of whose conduct the 
House had yet no means of judging. 
With regard to the right of the Crown 
to a revenue raised in Gibraltar, he 
apprehended^ that, on a clear princi¬ 
ple of the law cf nations, the rights 
w Inch were beforevested in theCrown 
of Spain, were by conquest transfer¬ 
red tt> the Sovereign of Great Britain. 
He should, however, enter into no de¬ 
fence until the papers were on the 
table. Sir James Mackintosh urged, 
howtvef| seemingly with icsson, that 
he could not conceive any principle of 
the law of nations which bore out the 
asseition. that the power vested in an 
absolute piince became, in case of 
conquest, equally vested in a king 
whose power was not absolute. 

The papers were voted. 

By much the waimest discussion, 
howi'ver, of those preliminary to the 
debate on the civil list, arose out ^ 
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Mr Brougham's.tootkm relattt% to 
certain duties, particularly those term¬ 
ed thedroitsof Admirdlty,’which iirere 
held as the private ^pnaain of the 
Crown. Mr Broughambe^n with pro¬ 
testing, that nothing comd be farther 
from his mind than any intention of 
compassing the degradation of the 
royal dignity, (fr ev^ of abridging 
those rights which Were the rights 
and privileges of the Crown,* fn any 
one the most minute point, not only 
of wha* might be deemed necessary 
in suppdrting its weight in the con¬ 
stitution, \)ut of those also which were 
necessary.to its dignity and just splen¬ 
dour. If abany one period of pur hil- 
tory it would Iia^e been next to crimi¬ 
nal to haveendeavoured to deprive the 
executive government of that which 
was requisite to its own maintenance 
and honour-~and without honour it 
'could not be maintained—it would be 
altogether criminal to attempt such 
a measure in times like the present* 
He desired the support of no gentle¬ 
man to the resolution with which he 
intended to conclude, but upon Ihe 
previous performance of tl^is condi¬ 
tion by himself—that he should prove 
to,the satisfaction of all who voted 
with him, that the meas'ttre he should 
propUse was not only'safe but expe¬ 
dient—that it not only did not de¬ 
grade the Crown, but that it mani¬ 
festly tended to augment its dignity. 
He then laid it down as an old and 
confirmed maxim of our constitution, 
sanctfoned by the opinions of the 
greatest *Iawyers, both of the bench 
and of the bar, supported by the 
whole eftrrent of the most venerable 
authorities, that the Crown; as sucli, 
was incapable of possessing separad: 
property. Mr B. then quoted* ex¬ 
amples to shew, that even funds to 
which the Crown possessed Ihe most 
undisputed right, as treasure-trove, 
^d stoics, Ac., could not be disposed 
otherwise than under the privy seal ot 


the realm. In this vieW'ho streiigly 
condemned the Act brought i« by 
Mr Pitt in 1799, by whiehthe Sove¬ 
reign and his heirs were enabled' to 
have prop^ty, and to deal with it as 
theif own. This act empowered the 
King not only to dispose of bis m'Own 
lands, but ta expend all the money 
ho might he able to amass in puf- 

chase Vf new property of all kinds^ 
which, like a conAnon private indi^ 
ridual, he,mi|ht burden or sell again 
at a profit—might give away in re¬ 
wards to favourites—might dispose 
ofqyen to enemies—or, pro lanto, set¬ 
ting the votes o& Parliament at de- 
fiance) might defeat the whole system 
and policy of the constitution. It 
enabled ium even toroid copyholds, 
and thus^ become the tenant of his 
own subjeclu In ancient times, out 
of these funus belonging to itself, the 
Crown was bound to carry on various 
departments of the public service. 
Thus*, for the Di4)its of Adihiralty, 
which then included only wrecks, 
stranded fish, and other trifies, the 
King was bound to keep the narrow 
seas clear of pirates." An inevitable 
change of circumstancss had thrown 
this, with other duties, upon the ge¬ 
neral revenue of the country. Yet* 
extraordinary ds it might seem, though 
fpeKing paid nothing towards the 
fe^ce of his sul^ects nothing tohrards 
driving pirates from thd seas, nothing 
^towards the ^‘'tuition aitd good.go- 
vernmenl ot' the realm," (as it was 
worded in the statute of Henry VIII.) 
he still j^ept the whole amount of his 
revenues from the Penits of.Admi- 
ralty,*amounrtihg in the last reign to 
,.no less than 13,700,0001. Contraary 
to the opinion of several of his friends, 
he thought a compensation due to the 
Crown; the strict letter of the law 
would here, in his opinion, be the 
height of injustice. He thought the 
mole of dealing with the Church of 
England in iLspect to tithes, a psc- 
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cedant which ought to satisfy many 
gentlemen. At present, he concei¬ 
ved nothing ^coultl be worse adapted, 
either for distinctness to its managers, 
intelligibility to the publitj^'or for the 
real comfort, honour, §nd dignity of 
the Crown, than the whole m'ethnd, 
if method it might be called, m which 
thecivfl list had been settled. Suppose 
any man, not very well versed in flicynz- 
nutice offinance, wbreasked how much 
the revenues ot the Ktn^ of England 
amounted to in.a year, what answer 
Ctould be given ? Every body could 
tell what was the* revenue of ,tho 
French King, of the American Pre- 
sident,or (brmerly of the Dutch IBcadt- 
holdcr; but as to the salary of the 
King of England, with whi^ ho sup¬ 
ported the splendour and/tlignity of 
his Crown, no man whu was not a 
perfect adept in finano^ could give 
any conclusive infoimation about it. 
Had It not bpen fur this*system of ob¬ 
scurity* and mismSnagement, Payne 
could never have a'>s>eited that the 
King of England enjoyed 900,000/. 
a-year. Was it dealing fairly with 
the King to mix up with the little he 
was allowed ^nd u little it undoubt¬ 
edly was) tb defray his private ex¬ 
penses, and really to keep up his ho¬ 
nour and dignity, the* salaries of the 
Judges, tlie income of the Chancellor 
of the Exchetpier and Ins friends, 
presents to l/ireign ministers, and ft 
vas( accumttlutioii oP claims and al¬ 
lowances to officers, greet and small,* 
of' all sorts and conditions But, 
cried the right honouiable gentleman 
opposite, simplify niatteis in this 
way, to-^ake accounis-clear apd ex- 
plicabl^r' ybttld be beneath the dig-^ 
nity of the Crown." Admitting it for 
a moment, was. there nothing to be 
gained by it—were popularity and 
the full approbation of tlie King’s 
subjecls vv (urth no consideration .'‘.Sup¬ 
posing there might be somesliglft, de¬ 
falcation of dignity, was there no ad- 


vantige in preventing great defalca¬ 
tions of a pecuniary kind, which had 
been perpetually occasioned by this 
absurd, confij^sed. Gothic mode of 
keeping accounts > After all, where 
wotud be the loss of dignity, if tile 
people told their Prince—“ You shall 
be paid largely, liberally, cheerfully, 
without p mnriyur fl^om the people, 
who well know that your interests 
and tifeirs are inseparably united— 
not as at present, but by a fixed, con¬ 
stant, determined grant ou^of tlie 
consolidated fund." That, m truth, 
was his {Mr|)rougham’s; proposition-; 

' but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
irf' his love for mystery,,seemed to 
think that there was something su¬ 
blime 111 obscurity. The misfortune 
for him, however, was, that we lived 
in a {irymg age, when men v\ou!d not 
be^atihfied with being told that they 
must not examine and sciutmize; 
and when the} did inquire, they would 
find that, among the hereditary reve¬ 
nues of the (’i own, the Sovereign did 
not think it below his dignity to have 
hi^“ revenue made uj) of one penny 
per barrel upon ale, and one halfpenny 
upon whisky. Tins paltry pittance 
was accepted in exchange fur the 
great i'eudak»relics of wardship and 
purveyance—die especial jevt|pls in 
the crown of a* feudal Sovereign— 
the ^enib that gave a glorious lustre 
to hlk ancient, real, and solid dignity. 
The dignity of the Sovereign appear¬ 
ed to liini seriously injuicd by the 
company in which he was platted hy 
the present arrangement. "The ftsk 
itself did not contain a greater va¬ 
riety of beings than were to he found 
muishallvd in the civil list. There 
Was the V'lcar of the Tower, with 1/. 
IS^.a-year ; the Vicar of St Botolph, 
with 1/. 15s.; the Church-wardens of 
St Johh'fhe Baptist, at 1/. ISj. Then 
there w'ere the Master of the Field 
SpoHs, the Master of the Hawks, 
and the Master of the Ceremonies. 
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But not only were those whol^su- 
perintendcd, the chase^ the amuse- 
nnent of hawking, and the dance> 
'paid out of the civil list; the ex¬ 
penses incidental to the keeping of 
wild beasts were also entered amongst 
the items. The keeper of the lions 
in the Tower was enumerated amongst 
die officeis ; and not far from Inm 
they would find the Gentleman U'Sher 
of the Black Rod. Next cain’e the 
Exchequer watchmen" It appeared 
to him most fallacious to fix the civil 
list for the life of the King. It might, 
in this instance, be a short life, which 
God forbid ! It might be a long and 
piosjierous^one, which God gianrt 
But, with this contingency 'before 
them, It was the greatest blunder that 
sensible men cvei made, or could ever 
make, to come at once to a final ar¬ 
rangement of the Civil Ll^t. T]ie 
House could be piactically convinced 
of this fact. His late Majesty reigned 
for 60 years ; and during tliat peiiod. 
there weie six new arrangements, be¬ 
sides eight diffeient payments in aid 
of the civil list. It would appear 
that even nine years were loo long 
for the continuance of tins pVovident 
system, 'fhe ariangement of 1760 
was made as if it were supposed that 
the monaich was to hve only nine 
yeais; but in J 769 a debt of 8,000,000/. 
had accumulated ; and in 1777 it,fvas 
found necessaiy to gran't 60,000/. 
nioie per annum. An arrangement 
for life could not proceed on any one 
conceivable piinciple. They should 
wdtblly s#puiate from the Civil List 
the salaiies of the Judges, the salary 
of the Speaker of tlie House of Com¬ 
mons—a situation that shoald be as 
independent as that of the Sovereign 
hin«elf—and the ptiyments made to 
foreign ministers. 

Mr Brougham now undertook to 
state to the House how the sums 
winch formed the Droits of the.C^ovvn 
accrued. Gentlemen supposed that 


they were cbnfiDed to Drtdts of the 
Admiralty ; but they W,ere grefktly 
mistaken. There were ot|tet sdurces 
that placed large sums in the bands 
of the Crown. In 1817, the sum of 
130,Q00/.*fell Oo the Crown, iifconse- 
quence'of the demise of a rich luna¬ 
tic—at lSast„^so he understood^ In 
18p7, an individual who had nd heirs 
died iinestate; hU property, to the 
amount of 47,000/. went to tiieCrown. 
In 1816, the (|rown got possession of 
62,000/ in the same way. Other sums, 
much larger jn.amount, weie supplied 
fi om different sources, ini 804, pnze- 
fiiioney to the anjpunt of 105,0JO/, 
was received on one occasion. In the 
same year there was another sum of 
40,000/., ,and a thirdhf 56,000/. In 
1806, tho^^roits were augmented 
by 155,000/.i and at one peimd theie 
came m nct^y the whole proq^'eds 
of the Dutch piizes, amounting to 
1,657,000/. From the Spanish con- 
clemnAtions the suhi of 2 , 200 , 009 /. 
was derived. He was far from blam¬ 
ing the House for having voted a 
loyal and grateful address tutheKing, 
in consequence of his having .given 
1,000,000/. to carry on ^he expenses 
of jLhe war. But how would it have 
astonished our ancestors, if they had 
beheld the Mouardh, instead of call¬ 
ing on Parliament to assist’him with 
a tfntii, coming down to the House 
afe a giver and liispensei of money"— 
as the benefactoY of those from whom, 
according t:j the safe and sacred 
course of the Constitution, all money,. 
for public purposes, ought to come 1 
He allucfed also to t^jevenue de- 
rivabl^'^rom the Leeward, Islands^ 
from Gibraltar, from ’ Scotland, &c. 
which amounted to a very Jai^e sum. 
How was it disposed pf.^ In pensions. 
It was not under the control of Par¬ 
liament, and might be expended as 
the rpward of good servi^ies or bad 
services, or as the meed of favourit¬ 
ism, or for no services at all. If any 
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pension were necessary to be granted 
to a great naval or military character 
—to Earl St Vincent, to Lord Hut¬ 
chinson, to Lord Nelson, or their 
heirs—was there an individual in that 
House'Vho would not feel it ^o be 
his duty to recommend a gVant to 
those gallant commanders/ or their 
relatives ? If such a proposition wpre 
made, it was sure to be carried. But 
there were many other cases ; and 
Mr B. from his own sid|^ of the House 
instanced ‘Lady Grenville, where a 
minister deemed it-«iore advisable 
to screw a pension out of some fund 
over which Bailiament had no con-< 
trol, rather than bring it under the 
consideration of the House. Mr B. 
then instancedVith derisi^ the case 
of Sir Home Pophatn, sw^o, tiring of 
the inactivity of peace, /lad engaged 
in an immense smugghi% transaction. 
His vessel, however, was taken by 
Commodorp Robinson, and condemn¬ 
ed in'a competent court. Yet Sir 
Home had received, first 25,000/., 
and then 50,000/., out of these droits, 
as expenses of suit, and to console 
him under the disappointment. If 
these droits were dangerous in their 
application* their origin appeared to 
him ten times worse. They offered 
a temptation to tlie Oown to embark 
in wars, and though he did not be¬ 
lieve that any Sovereign since Cluv-fes 
li. would be‘‘c(>vcrtly swayed to en¬ 
gage in wav by this 'motive, yet his 
aversion to it might be niitigated. Bui 
^tl/e chief danger aj^pcared to him to 
arise from the regulation, that every 
prize,madejl^^fore a decUu'ation of 
war becaitxia a droit of the Cr^-^ii. The 
tendea^ pi those funds was, to give 
minister a direct interest in proceed¬ 
ing to hostiiitiq^ before a declaration 
of war, and thus they lowered the 
honour and character of the country. 
These vessels were the purchasp-mo- 
ney of the honour, the good faith, the 
fuire and unsullied name of England. 


I 

He<had only to refer to the Dutch war 
in the time of Charles II. ; that war 
was undertaken for the purpose of 
seizing the Smyrna fleet—for which 
perfidious ac^tion Providence punish¬ 
ed that Monarch, by overwhelnnng 
him and his ministers in discomfiture 
and disgrace. But, to come to later 
times, what did tfcey think of thb 
Dutch—whatiof the Spanish prizes? 
2,200,000/. were acquired by attack¬ 
ing unarmed, defenceless men—men 
who knew of no reason for such a 

f iroceeding except that they had dol- 
ars on board their ships. At all 
events, every pretence would thus be 
ftiken from their enemies^^or slander¬ 
ing the nation upon this ground. A.s 
to the 4'i per cent on the native com¬ 
modities of Barbadoes and the Lee¬ 
ward Islands, it had been granted 
or^iginally for the building of forts, a 
prison, session-house, and other pub¬ 
lic charges. In Queen Anne's time, 
.It appeared that a complaintwas made 
to Parliament which that body listen¬ 
ed to, and petitioned the Queen to 
restore the fund to its proper uses. 
Here it was lost sight of, till it was 
strangeJy found to have become the 
absolute property of the Crown, which 
now made #5 a fund for obscure pen¬ 
sioners of all \lescriptions. Upon the 
whole, Mr Brougham concluded, that 
if iv>w, in opposition to the clear law 
of the question, in opposition to the 
constitutional view of its principle, in 
the face of numei ous precedents of 
mischievous abuse derived from*his- 
tory—if now the House 'neglected 
the opportunity of wiping away a foul 
blot oil the honour of the» country, 
by giving up a vile relic of feudal 
*barbarisn], useless for any national 
puqioses, and serving only as an Oc¬ 
casion of calumny to our carping ri¬ 
vals and^itter enemies—if now, when 
this mischief could be done away, 
withopt injury to the Crown, and wjth 
benefit to the people, the House 

13 
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should suffer the opportunity ^ be that they enabled the cro^rn to be> 
lost, it would, in fact, go the length ^tow secret bounties on obscure fa- 
of saying that thesejdroits ought to vourites. This was a singular cha- 
- remain for ever a lasting anomaly in racier of a fund, one of tile first names 
the law and constitution, a perennial on which ^as the illustrious William 
source of abuses, and a perpetual Pitt, Earl*o^ Chatham, and one of 
stigma on the character of the coun- the»laist, Edmund Burke. Without 
try. discussing at present the right of the 

. Mr Canning s):ood up to oppose the Crown to the droits of Admirqjlty, he 
motion. Any one who had merely "w^uk^ merely state the mode in which 
heard the vehement close of the speech they had been administered. In the 
of the honourable gentlemati, would ^ourse of the late reign, the whole 
havesupposed it directed against some proceeds of fliis fund had amounted 
new assault of arbitrary power—some to about 9,700,000/. Out of this there 
sudden encroachment of ministerial had been paid tb captors and for va- 
rapacity; but a person* would have , rioas law expences 5,372,000/. There . 
been muth surprised to learn that t^e ‘ remained, therefdl'e, something more 
object was*to propose an innovation, than 4,000,000/. to be accounted for. 
which, instead of relieving, tended to Out of that sum 2,6QP,000/. had been 


levy a new burden on the people. 
He could answer, however, both for 
the crown and for ministers, that they 
would reject the boon offeied for sell¬ 
ing the royal prerogatives. The pro¬ 
position from the throne'Stated that 
no new burden was contemplated fji* 
the support of the civil government 
and of the splendour of the crojrn. 
It was ungraciously said, that though 
no new fund was wanted, yet it was 
the business of the House y see whe¬ 
ther there was not sometjjimg to take 
away. The honourable and learned 
gentleman had fairly, indeed more 
than fairly, professed his willingness 
to makecompensationforall he slfould 
take away; so that the question, as 
far as his argument was concerned, 
was npt one of diminution or retrench¬ 
ment, byt of bargain and sale, with 
the chance of inflicting further bur¬ 
dens on the people. With regard to 
the 4<i per cent duties, there was in¬ 
deed some obscurity m thinr origin^; 
but the usage of four reigns, during 
upwards of a century, establishefl the 
existence of the property,.and the 
custom and power of granting pen¬ 
sions on It. But it was said he 
the evil of those uncontrolled funds, 


contributisd fcr the public service; 
and two sev'iral sums had been given, 
one in aid tit the civil list, the other 
of the per cent fund. The first of 
these contriliiitions was 1,300,000/., 
the second 40,000/.; there regiiained, 
therefore, about 380,000/. to be ac¬ 
counted for. This sura had been paid 
partly in donations to different branch¬ 
es, and partly in entertainments to 
foreign sovereigns. The expenditure, 
however, of the whole, been com- 

nftinicated to Parliament. It was part 
of the new arrangement that an ac¬ 
count of every grant out of this fund 
should, as a matter of course, and 
without address, be Iqjd before the 
House in every session, immediately 
)»after such grant. It was admitted 
that there nad been no remarkable 
abuse of the fund in question: still it 
was urged, that Parliament would 
make a better applica^n. ** The ho¬ 
nourable and learned gentleman,” said 
• Mr Canning, “ states truly what he 
says of those on this side of the House, 
and what I would say were I where 
he sits; but I think it better that the 
patronage of the Crown should re- 
wagi public services by jJroperty un¬ 
der its peculiar protection, than that 


D 
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tha^ could be employed was, that 
every vestige of feudal monarchy 


a democratic assembly should dole 
out largesses and favours accordin(j 
to the impulse and force of passioiif 
paity, or cAnvass. \Vc have Jiad in¬ 
stances enough, in our owaa metnory, 
of what canvass can d^. «• Setting on 
the one side the chances ofcjhfour, 
Canvas'S, party, and inadvcit/'ncy ; on 
the qthcr, the chanced of extrava- 
gance, I do think the Ciown die litt- 
ter trustee. The.present state of the 
droits in consuleiatiow is sanctioned 
by long usage, if it isViot stained by 
abuse ; and in the long jioriod of fJO 
years the honourahli^iid leai ned gen¬ 
tleman has lilt upon only one ipies- 
tionable case, and ’that case rpiestion- 
ablc only in the view winch he^ has 
taken of it. I 4'ntreat of tin- learned 
and honourable gentleliai^not to eon- 
cede anything to the irn! al cliaKieter 
of the adimmstration. entieat of 
liIui*not to concede anylluiig to the 
character of the existyig Sovereign ; 
and, iQ a constitutional view, ngthin 

S 

of tins kind ought to be CMiieeded. 
The honourable and learned gentle¬ 
man spoke propeily of Chailes ]!.. 
for a king once dcpaited fiom life is 
fair subject of ani.iiadvei ■•ion. But I 
ask him w^betlier, on the aveiage vn- 
tue of kings and niinisteis, if ifou 
place four milhotij,—-and that is be¬ 
yond an)h ca^c that can be imagined 
—if you place four millions agaiust 
all the evil, ^le danger, and tlie fti^- 
grac&that mustoverwjielm them when 
the proceoTlings, peihans in tnelvi*. 
hours after, becomes kfiovin to Par- 
liament, 1 ask, whether, in such a 
case, any aduunistralion w'«uld uish 
into war 4 ^sk wdiether, in times 
such as w'e live in, for the sakc»of any 
haul of droits—I do not say the so-* 
vereign—I do not say his ministers— 
but whether th« vilest nnnd^hat ever 
meddled with public affairs, or con¬ 
templated j)ubhcadministration,could 
recommeitil a wanton and unjifi^tilia- 
bJe warr” The only other aigument 


would thus be^renicvcd. But though 
a plausible constitution might be esta¬ 
blished, and one that would look well 
upon paper, he could not eonscnt^,to 
see the monarch thus stripped naked, 
and eveiy trace of anticputy done 
away witli. I'.ven tins would not sa¬ 
tisfy a certain class of politicians. Mr 
B himself admitted that he had not 
made up his mind whether the insula¬ 
ted king should ha\ e the control of his 
own household ; whether the vaiious 
items of chaige in llu*t ilepartrnent 
should be auditid by a eommitlee of 
t]hs IJoiise, 01 by the Kin^ himself. 
If the. household were iwL given up 
to his Mrijesty’s management, tlie civil 
list ( DLii'd.be quoted .mil ex{Hwcd to 
much greatei ndicidc than the ho¬ 
nourable and learned gcntieuian had 
llitown upon the pait he had seleet- 
ed. Unlc"'S the uienaieh sliould be 
put on boaid-wagi's, and should dine 
*yi a cliop-hoiise, they must comv to 
the moiistimis conehi.ion that there 
wyuld be more dishes on his table 
than he absolutely reqniied. When 
he had/nteied that House, lie had 
expeete)'something moie juacticable 
fiomllK f.numruble and Icai ned gen¬ 
tleman tlum .j piojos-d to stiipthe 
crown, at one svyei'}), of ail tliatadoi li¬ 
ed It since the Ih'vtdution ; to divest 
tlie^viiig t)f his jitc'iliar power aiid 
prn lieges ; to make the civil list less 
invohid by making it cntiicly new. 
When nothing was deuuindcd^ when 
the sovereign— he w ould nq,t say con¬ 
sented— deciaied tli.it he would rb- 
ecivc with gratitude and satisfaction 
the civil list that had been afcquicsccd 
jii for foGr yeais—when tins declara¬ 
tion was made, when the soveieign 
ex[fJesbL'd imnselt satisfied, and* de- 
ckiied.^^at he would have no ieduc¬ 
tion made upon any sums falling into 
thc,couiiliy—what was the return? 
“ Ay,‘but you have other funds, and 
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we wish to have them taken Trom 
you ; we wish you to be a king after 
a new fashion; we rtfquhe your al¬ 
lowances to Ije limited to your phy¬ 
sical wants ; we dcsir? you to rival 
tlte PresiVient of America.” 

Sir James Mackintosh expressed 
his sense of the disadvantage under 
\vhich he .spoken after the great and 
powerful speoeli of tlic statesman and 
lawyer who !iad introduced the sub¬ 
ject, and alter the eloquence, which 
he could not hope to iival, of his 
right lionoiirable fii'-nd uho had jusf. 
sat down, lie did not despair, how¬ 
ever, ol replying to Us argumeiils. 
He could see no ground fu- that iH- 
rived from the reverence foi’ leudal 
monarchy and (Jothic governinetU, 
the chaige of stripjang tlic Cioun of 
its trapping'-, and the Monareli of h!'^ 
dignity. Jiis iiglit lioiuiurable fii^'iid 
plight to view tcudal monarchy as 
connected with all Us evils, with the 
baneful and oppressive evils v^hiclt 
were gradually removed dining foi?r 
centuries—fiom iltarla to 

the Wards and Livcncs. Tins f5as 
the olden tune so warml}^ eulogised ' 
This was an attcmjit at ctleluating 
the golden age of old timc^which he 
thought nioie suitable tc|R venerable 
majoi out ot doois, tlran to his light 
Jionouiablc friend, 'ilie ohjection of 
Mr li. was not to the droits caiismg 
war, but an improper nianfier of going 
to war. If even this abuse liad never 
existed, he should still contend that 
it wa8*suiKcient objection that there 
vyJB a peculiar liability to this abuse. 
Nay, It was a sufficient objection that 
we werc^siispected and chaigedwitli 
this abuse in foreign countru's. These 
droits, lie insisted, had been the direct 
caii^e of a want of iibei.ility in deal¬ 
ing \iitli the demand made by the 
Aineiiean minister of tiie ^Kongress 
of (jhent. If tins fund had somt- 
times given the means of concjliJting 
peace, by affording restitution to lu- 


iured parties, as in the case of the 
Swedish convoy, the bonourablemem- 
ber conceived, that othe* funds might 
be found to serve the same purpose. 
In the reasons winch Ins right hc- 
noiyable friehd had addneefl ft r re¬ 
fusing an inquny into the droits of 
Admirafty, there was one great and 
syipnsing fallacy: it was thfk, that 
lie had spread themovei sixty yeais, 
whereas eght imilhons of them and 
more had beei^ccunmlateddm mg the 
w ar which had raged dm in» the last 20 
years ; tJie othc”«-750,000/ , w Inch was 
placed at tlie disposal of Pailiament 
at tlie peace of pi imeethng f' om 
the c ij)tu'*e of the Fieneh sjups which 
w'Ofe taken at the eonimencement ot 
the war in 17|G. lleiice it apjieaicd, 
that in thhp^ yeais mteiveimig be¬ 
tween the jjji'ais ]76’3 and 17.0b, the 
droits of Aklnnrally auumul.ed ,to ji 
very inconsiderable sum, whilst in the 
20 ye irs tlut'iftei wardsgnsned, tliev 
incileased to such* an amomfl 
give Ins M.iji-sty a clear meonie of 
more than 400,000/ d-ycar, not voted 
by Parliament, not iecogm/,ed by 
Pailiament, or not rccogni/abie by 
Pailiament, but to be r^cogni/ed and 
uyide lecogni/able by it^t some fu- 
tuie penod. It w'as tiue that a great 
part of the ditiits*of the Admiralty 
had been made over, voluntaril}' made 
o*^r, by the King to the public ser¬ 
vice ; and that’anotherIjreaL paithad 
also been a[)pfted to recompensing 
rneritonousvbut iiiegular captdis. 
He conceded that the rewards paid 
out of this fund had been, for the 
most part, judiciou>i ^b. estowc;d , but 
he would ask wlietlier suspicions had 
^not arisen, in consequence of some of¬ 
ficers of great merit liaving been over¬ 
looked, »that these gi'ciiits were con¬ 
ferred not so much as marks of mei it, 
but as marks of fa^our.^ But then 
thes§ droits of Admiralty were de- 
feneked as a privilege, a valuable and 
honourable piivilege, of the Su\g- 
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reign. What! vrere they to hear th^ in keeping them steady when placed 
power by which the Spanish frigates there. 

were captured denominated a valu- A division being now called for, 
able jewel in the Crown ?, were they the motion was negatived by a majo- 
to consider the proceeds Arising from rity of 118; there being fpr it, 155; 
the sale of them honourable; to the against it, 273. 

Crown? It would be more honour- These preliminary measures being 
able |br the Sovereign'to derive his decided, the question of the civil list 
means of gratifying his paternal «f- was, on the 8fh Mity, brought fully 
fection from the affection of his sub- under the consideration of Parliament, 
jects, than from the'afioils of his ene- The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
mies—his unarmed, hrs unoffending, served, that there was room for very 
and his defenceless enemies. few observations on his part, as there 

The motion was stipported by Sir was no deficiency to be accounted for, 
John Newport, Mr*J.Macdonaldvand no new arrangement to be proposed, 
Mr Tierney, and Shortly opposed by .-pid the Crown asked merely the con- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequtr; but tinuaixce of that amount which it had 
after the amp^* discussion which it received during the four years pre- 


had already received,fcheijc could he 
little room for materiar^velty. Mr 
Tierney, in one pointjfcvent farther 
Mr Brougham. Ho must say. 


ceding. He gave, however, a short 
summary of the proceedings which 
had been held relative to the civil list 
daring the present reign. In 1782, 


that he was, in the ]jresent state of some permanent rules were laid down 
his iii/brrnation, against making any for its future regulation, and some of 
cbmpensation whatever; but, at any ‘its departments were divided into 
rate, the necessity of granting such classes, and so arranged as that pay- 
compen&ation could only be madcap- merits could be made in no one class 
parent by the proposed inquiry. After until the claims on the one preceding 
the Committee had been granted, and it were satisfied. This was considered 
an examii)grion had taken place, his by the i^Jjile man who then conducted 
honourable and learned friend would the arraii^incnt as sufficient to guard 
be able to decide whether any and against f^ire claims, or any irregu- 
what corupensation ought to be made, larity; but there was one great de- 
Mr Brougham, in a short repjy, feet, that although all the branches 
particularly ^ repelled Mr Cannkrg’s ofliiecivij list were regularly classed, 
charge, that he wished to make a s,A- yet’occasional payments were allow- 
ppndiaryking,with ohlyasmuch mei\^ ed ; and as the sum granted was not 
as he could devour—a 'monarch who sufficient to cover the whole of the 


should live on board-wages, and dine 
every day at a chop-hoiise.i He de¬ 
nied 4hat s«wli an inference could 
fairly be drawn from dny sentiments 
that he had uttered. He had no wish 
to diminish either the dignity or the 
comfort of theJCrown; nay,'he would 
grudge less 10,000/. applied in pro¬ 
moting the Monarch’s comfort, than 
half that &um to be spent in corrup- 
ti on by the Minister—to be spbnt in 
g etting members into that House, or 


expenditure, the consequence was, 
that many of the depaitments'got 
considerably in arrear. Fiom that 
period to the time of the F-ench Re¬ 
volution a great arrear had accumu- 
Tatcd, and then the subject was laid 
beRire Parliament, together with ex¬ 
tensive accounts of the application of 
the different sums, and the causes of 
the arrears. On the report of the 
committee the deficiencies were made 
good, and an additional sum voted. 
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From that time the expenses wdte still 
found to exceed the provision made, 
but the House was 'not called upon 
for any additional grants, as the droits 
were productive of lar|;e sums, which, 
as the House knew, were applied to 
supply some of the deficiencies with¬ 
out recurring to Parliament. The 
• authority of Parliament was, however, 
again called in, and*in 1804? a plan 
was adopted which continued till 
1812. At that period the subject 
was again brought before the House; 
and upon examination it was found, 
that tile exdess which ciicumstances 
1 ‘equired above the Parliametitary al-» 
lowances, was 124,000/. per anmim. 
In 1815,“another ariangera'ent was 
made. The subject wentjagain under 
investig<ation, and it was*found that, 
in that and the preceding years, there 
W’as an increase of expenditure, which 
particular circumstances had ca*lled 
for, and which w^ere not likely to oc¬ 
cur again. A Committ&e sat upon 
the subject at that time, and in die 
next year it was arranged that the 
civil list should be relieved front va¬ 
rious charges which until then were 
fixed upon particular bran|hes of it. 
Among the advantages |f this ar- 
rrfhgement was to be r|CKoned that 
of enabling the brandies of the house¬ 
hold department to pay in leady mo¬ 
ney, or what was nearly tantamount 
to it, and thereby prevent thosedarge 
arrears which had accrued before. 
This was in itself a principle which 
led t« ecbnoiny. The same w'as ob¬ 
served with respect to the small pen¬ 
sions chargeable on some branches of 
the civjl list, which was a relief to 
those who were not able tq bear long 
arrears. It was in both cases a relief* 
to^the Crown and to the public. The 
whole sum was less than that o^* 1815 
by lii9,000/., and 150,0001# less than 
tlie average of the three preceding 
years. In this there was an advan¬ 
tage which had not occurred in the 


former arrangemente whk^ were pro- 
* posed, that the present was tried by 
the experience of three^ years, and it 
was found to prevent the recurrence 
of any artear of debt. The establish¬ 
ment of 1^16 was, in the ftrst class, 
298,000/., including the Windsor es- 
tablishftient* the establishment of her 
late Majesty, and the privy purse of 
the Regent. In the present arrange¬ 
ment this clasMvas-rcduccd to60,000/. 
being his j^sent Majesty’s privy 
purse. . 

Lord John Russell stated, that he 
rose vn'th pain to propose a delay in 
the consideration of this subject, with * 
the \icw of its being relerred to a 
select committee. The question to 
which he wi^ed to^all the attention 
of the Hous/ was simply this: whe¬ 
ther they, *Jhc representatives of the 
jicople, just relumed from the p eopl e, 
with their professions and promiS@>i 
still on then* lips, would, in a new 
Parharaent, take tfstimafes into wRich 
they had made no inquiry, on which 
they had given no opinion, and agree 
to those estimates without looking 
either to the necessities of the Sove¬ 
reign or the distresses of the people. 
He thought that a matuiwand due ex¬ 
amination into those estimates would 
be more gratefuV to the Monarch, 
jnore beneficial to the people, and 
hiorc satisfactory to the House itself, 
,tffan the plan which w«s proposed on 
the other side* If the arrangement 
^of ISlf) wgre as economical as 4he 
establishment of the President of.the 
American Republic, still it ought not 
to be adopted without due considera¬ 
tion. His hite Majesty had a*groom 
of thij stole, an office.which might be 
reduced w^ilhout any derogation from 
the du§ support gf the royal dignity. 
At least there wer^ many ofRces of 
that kind which might be spared, 
without derogating in any respect 
frqilh the dignity of the Crown. That 
such an office as that of master of the 
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h.'iwks bclonjjed to olden times, and, 
h«d onc’c {“ontributed to the splendour 
and di'’nn v oi‘ the Crown, Avas surely 
no rcMson lor contjnuinf^ it the pre¬ 
sent (lav, n hen it was entn gly useless. 
If siu'h sitintions w(^re'to be uphfld 
from rcsr)ect to ancieJH psa'>’e, and 
Avitliout any roj^ard to Uieir utility, 
the Kihcf ouf^lit still, on the sanvJ 
principle, to have his fool, and lie al- 
J'uved straw for his ly>wls, and litter 
for his chambers. Mr\'anninn Iiad 
deprecated*the idea or inspr'Ctnii; the 
househeld aeeoinits of the Km^, as a 
deiira^h.ti ai f.it.il to the dignity of t;ho 
inoMnih\. But who, he Avoiild ask, 
Iia.d bioiinht hefire the JIou'k? the 
aeeoi’iit of tlie tivil listWhy, riii- 
nister., tlieuiselvl's. T^ose very ])a- 
])ers from Avhuli the rigimionourable 
itentleie.m h.ul lead a listpof eharnes 
l^y;Jjij’eafl, Inntei, ebecsc, fvc., by w.iy 
of exemplif\'in<^ tlie d(i>rad,\tiou to 
Avhieh sm h .yi in jiection v. ould sub- 
loct tlj(f Crown, had been Lson^lU 
down by iijiiii'.ters, in onbr lo ^'le\v 
the debts on the eujl list He con¬ 
ceived that there A\.IS no tpound to 
impute either to his friends or to the 
country, any*lesiie to detiaet fioin 
the le^iieet true to the Cianvii, but lit' 
thought that sufficient leasons h.’ 1 
been ' iven to iiuiueenlie House to 
go into an iiuiuir}' on the subject. * 
Mr Husl a y oil manitaiiied, that thc^e 
wa«, in the jnTietue of foinicr leigns,* 
no precedent tor siuii an inquiry,, 
nor* any tinng in the t i»cumstances 
which could be nrg^d as aiea‘-on for 
going out of the ordmaiy course. If 
no change had^akcii pl.icc tioin the 
siluation of Regent t(f that ( f Sovo- 
icign, the poble lord might liave had 
some cause to coniplai , and some 
gK'imd^ for demanding inquiny. But 
when Ir v.is proposed to give back 
the M hole ot that establishmci't which 
li,u! 1) ' Ml oi^dc for the late Sovcrcfgn, 
neither tl.e one nor the other of«lhe 
nojblc 1 ini’s propo' itions could be sus¬ 


tained. All the particulars of the 
afiplication of the civil list were be¬ 
fore the House iii the report of 1815, 
in details so minute as to be almost 
unbecomingtliedignity of the Crown; 
so that any gentleman, if he thought 
there was an iiistanee of nnnccc&sury 
expenditure, might be able to point 
it out w’itboiit iiny lYnther inipiiry. 
'I’lic office of master of the haAvks had 
been iaul hold of, and held up to li- 
dicule, as one th.it added nolliing to 
the dignity or safety of the CroAvn, 
and that ought therefore, to be abo¬ 
lished. But when he stated tliat this 
‘office Avas a ficchold, granjed by a 
former nionarch, and as ijiuch pro¬ 
perty .IS any grant of lands made by 
Ilcniy VIl}-, he tliought he had sa¬ 
tisfactorily answered all that had been 
said .‘ bout it. The very s.ime might 
Lc .‘^•n J of many other tiiflmg salaries 
Avhuh had been made the subject of« 
lid'culc. H^ would ap]>eal to all aaIio 
iccollcctcd ilic state of the country in 
ItslG, the piico ot commodities, and 
tlie state of tlie exchango-, Avhether 
ilieCurrency A\as not thi'ii as valu¬ 
able, and the ] -'ices ol commodities 
.IS low, a^at present Ho at ould as- 
scit positnJiplv that this av.is the case. 
He thougli^he anangeinent of ISIG 
one Avlnch Avas talciil.U'cd to .allow all 
those ])ropcr expanses Avhich Avci e ne- 
cess.itfy to'.ujijioi Ltlie becomingsplen- 
(lom Imd dignity of the CroAvii, sub- 
ject only to the advicT and sugges- 
tioi s of Its responsible .ulviscrs. The 
benefit of this system Iiad beertseen 
fiom this circumstance—that, durin|^ 
the four ye.us for which it had now 
existed, not one single sinlling of debt 
^accrued—circumstance betore un- 
Jv^iown .and xuihtai d of in the history 
of the civil lists. . 

Ml Brougliain nrude a short speech, 
chiclly nfbxpl.matinii of some obscr- 
A'.itions foimeily made in tieatiiig of 
the drojls oi \dmirally. 

xMr Tierney took a decided part in 
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support of the motion for fnqbiry. 
He said this discussion came on under 
circumstances of a iiAtur'e perfectly 
unparalleled. It regarded the appro¬ 
priation of a sum of S5(),()00Z. at a 
period ofpublic distress entnely un¬ 
precedented. He addressed the 1 louse 
at a period when distress, he regiet- 
ted to say, had broken out into acts of 
\iolenco in several [).«*ts of tlie coun¬ 
try He addressed them at a time 
iininediately iollowing a general elec¬ 
tion,—when, whatever had been the 
diffeienees of political opinions which 
liad pie vailed from one end of the 
einjiiro to the other, upon whatever * 
tojiiCj ainong Avhatever deseriptiotis 
ol men, tTiere h.id been but one ge- 
neial cry, ni which all l^iarties had 
joined—a demand for tlie exercise of 
a mo>t 1 igid iiupiiiy. He at once 
declared Ins di‘'Si>nt tiom the projio- 
.sition of Ml yubkisson, that inquiry 
was without pieeedent, and ougliL 
not to be cnteicd upon. * That gen^ 
tleman in tlie same breath h,id ap¬ 
pealed to the inquiry in 1815 ; but 
Mr Tierney could never be .sati^ieil 
with an in\eotig.itioii which consisted 
merely in the pioductiou iff ceitain 
p.-niers, which those who^'jircscnted 
them had an inteicst i|t'picpanng. 
The Windsor estabJisimieiit,—the 
household of'a dying King, was made 
tlie subject of real inquiry, igid a 
large reduction had been i*ecomiBend- 
ed. He wished ]\Iinisters to make 
this their precedent. 11 only a thou¬ 
sand pouVids could be saved, it would 
^hew to^the country their real desire 
to observe a stiict economy. Now, he 
begged,not to be understood as at all 
stating that such savi ng coul^, or could 
not be made. That was to a[)pear by 
thg repoit of such a comraitlee^as he 
wished to see appointed. He could 
not sec why the estimate o^ilMr Pitt, 
made in IhOl, should not now bav'e 
been taken. Gentlemen oii the^ither 
Side had made this extraordinary as¬ 


sumption, that the pfiriimte erf t804 
was one which Mr Pitt never intend¬ 
ed to carry into effecU—one never 
meant to have operation—in short, a 
mere randSni shot. For his part, he 
nevgr, in all ‘his life, was any great 
Pittite* but he would not see Mr Pitt 
treated hi thiiS way. They said they 
cquld not find upon what gfounds 
tin's estimate was made. Why not ? 
All the gentleiaen who made it, cx- 
oept Mr Pftt,Jmd Mr Rose, weie, he 
believed, still alive, llere^ then, was 
the estimate of Mr Pitt; but, instead 
of adopting it, instead of considering 
it, t*liey said, “ Le^ ns put every thing 
aside; Mr Pitt never meant to carry 
tint into elfect, and therefore let us 
say no more j^lioiit itt” He did not 
conceive that/the expendiLuie of the 
late King eiiald be taken as a lair test 
of what was necessary for the ro^al 
dignity. He would beg themtocoii^ 
sidcr, that his kite M.ijosty was liable 
to vwy heavy dennands,*l>y rwasoi^of 
his very laige family. He would beg 
them to consider the charges of the 
lloaid of \\ orks, and vvhafhad been 
the cost, not for the rejiairs, but for 
the improvements of that stupendous 
pile, Wnulsor-castle: n«i.t, for the 
deei’ration, furnishing, ivc., of apart¬ 
ments in tliepalacA for the princesses, 
end of tlie apartments in Kensington 
]j^alace for the Princess of Wales. He 
tvv^mld beg them to con«]der the heavy 
exjicnces of rwnoving tlie princesses 
* to and lrom\Viiidsor, stated at20,000/. 
—and further, the removals of .the 
Royal Family to Weymouth ; and, 
putting*all these heavy costs together, 
wei e they to Jie told that the last seven 
year? were the proper .criterion upon 
’ which the estimate for the expenses 
of the,civil list .at the present day 
were to be fiamed ? ’He considered it 
as most extraordinary, that no ex¬ 
press provision v\'as made in this Bill 
foi«\he Queen of England. He must 
say, that he never expected to be call' 
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e'l upon to vote for a bill to provide 
for the maintenance of the royal fa¬ 
mily and hoaisehold, out of which 
the Queen of England herself was to 
be excluded, after being Recognised 
by the Lord High Chancellor. ^He 
would let this pass, but he coiiJd not 
lielp observing, that either her Ma¬ 
jesty \^as very hardly used, or el^ 
that his Majesty was very hardly used. 
Mr Tierney })rote«aedtngainst piivate 
funds, out of which juklifions could 
be made tothe privy purse of his Ma¬ 
jesty. He mentioned the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancsster, amounting, 

* the one to 10,0004..and the other lo 
25,000/. and pointedly referred to the 
reserved 385,000/. on the droits* of 
Admiralty. Sufipose k were repre¬ 
sented by Lord Live^oo), or the 
Chancellor of the Excliequer, that 
hij ^s ^ latestV wished to add to Ins pro¬ 
perty at linghton a considerable ex¬ 
tent of landj and that ft was fit that 
tliQ sum of 20,OOT)/. should be'paid 
into the privy purse for that purpose, 
who, after it was so paid, could be 
called updn to account for the appro¬ 
priation of the money Did the 
House think i^ right that such a power 
of making tiirect piesents to Ins Ma¬ 
jesty should exist.'' Mr I'lerney con¬ 
cluded ; “ What tnaytbe the conse¬ 
quences of the part I have taken, I« 
neither know nor care; but this^l 
know, that if public confidence b© 
of an/value, no man*ought to hopC^ 
for*the confidence of the country who 
does not endeavour to de.serve it by 
fearlessly stating his sentiments m 
this House. When we werc*talking 
of economy and retrenchment, I can¬ 
not come doH’ii hero to take away 
the salaries of some pcity clerks, or 
to reduce the pensions of a few poor 
half-pay t>fficers,*and shut niy eyes to 
this proceeding, by which such enor¬ 
mous sunis^are to be voted to his Ma¬ 
jesty without inquiry. 1 know tarn 
doing my duty ; and if I am at all ac- 
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qiiainted with the character bf the 
King, I am sure that he will rather 
thank me than 'blame me for the part 
that I am taking. I say, and I say it 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
there are large sums, which^ if a pro~ 
per inquiry were set on foot, might 
be saved to the coiintiy. I say, too, 
that all r.anks aye bouvid to make .sa¬ 
crifices ; and, by going into this com¬ 
mittee, the House will at once set an 
example that its great object is eco¬ 
nomy and public relief, without spa¬ 
ring any quarter, whether high or low. 
Let it do its duty honestly, tairly, and 
impartially. I have done mine, and 
I f epeat that I have not done it with¬ 
out gveiit pain to myself.” 

Mr Caniijlng conceived that on such 
an occasion the fiist step to be taken 
was to examinetlie precedents of good 
timps. Going back to the Revolu¬ 
tion, it was found that ^le vote of the 
civil list from the reign of King Wil¬ 
liam to (leorge III. had been cairied 
iif this House in the first instance 
without minute investigation; and 
thc'only inference he wished to draw 
from this fact was, not thik the House 
was boubd to follow implicitly the 
course of jurecedcnls, but that those 
who proposli^l a deviation were bound 
to shew the special circumstances 
that rendered it* advisable. An in- 
vestigalion both minute and recent 
had faken filacc; and it would be 
necessary to shew since that time 
some great exceed ings, some mani¬ 
fest want of economy, or an aj/filica- 
tioTi for an inciease, m ordc.* to jus¬ 
tify a deviation from the ordinary 
precedent. What motive was there 
for the 1 Jpusc to interfere with more 
jealousy now than in the former reign? 
He appealed to the right honourable 
gentleman, whether, in his judgment 
and conii^ence, he thought, whatever 
might be the views and characters of 
pubKc picn, there ever was a period 
in the history of the country wlien 
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they were so clear from taint and im¬ 
putation of a pecuniary kind. He 
bef^ged leave to remifid the House, 
that supposing the beginning of a 
reign were a fit opportunity for com¬ 
mencing such an examination, there 
was nothing to preclude it at any f«i- 
ture period when it might be thought 
necessary . there wer§ no instances of 
committees of this kind at tlie open¬ 
ing of ncAV reigtis, but several in 
their progress. He conscientiously 
believed that it was the determina¬ 
tion of the iljnstrious personage con¬ 
cerned to live strictly wjthin the li¬ 
mits picsfiibcd by Parliament; and 
in asking for no more, be (Mr Ctrti- 
ning) did not think that a^iy case had 
been made out for jealojisy on the 
part ot the House, or of discontent 
on the part of the country. 

After a little further conversation, 
ix division took ])lace, when Lord .1. 
Russell’s amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 99: there being for 
the motion, 157 ; agaiustit, 156‘. The 
original resolutions were then agreed 
to. ? 

The bill BOW proceeded in fts dif-** 
ferent stages through the H^iise. On 
the 17th May, ministers moved, that 
the blank amounts should be filled up 
with 850,000/. for the English civil 
list, and with 207,000/. for the Irish. 
This last sum drew forth observi\^ions 
from Sir Jolin Newport, A^ho wished 
for more information than was con¬ 
tained in the only paper on the sub¬ 
ject laid before the House and which 
h€ held in his hand. It comprised 
no less than thirteen classes; and he 
would call the attention of the House 
to It, as the most extraordinary clas¬ 
sification of a civil list he had ever 
seun. In 1793, the courts of justice 
iormed one class; here they formed 
four. Tile Court of Chailehry was 
divided from the Exchequer, the Ex¬ 
chequer from the King's-Benph,*and 
the King’s-Bench from the Common 


j^leas. The Admiralty of Ireland 
consisted of a judge,” who had not 
been resident in that country for seven 
years, and^was discliarging his duty 
by deputy?^ Then came a ninth class, 
“ by lacks anfl boaid of woAs,” for 
whieli'lhere was a charge <if 3350/. 
This cei fainly formed one of the class¬ 
es in the original civil list arfange- 
ment,"*but it then included the Lord- 
laeutenant’s aiyl the Chief Secretary's 
house and gardens, which were not 
intended to be comprised >n this list, 
—and the expense of which, from 
20 000/. to 30,000/., w'as made good 
by votes of that IJouse. There was, 
in tbt*dclass of “ state officers,” a clause 
to which he decidedly objected—^lie 
meant the l.<»rd-Litfutenant’s addi¬ 
tional salary of 10,000/. per annum. 
In saying this, he did not intend to 
object to it .with respect to the pre¬ 
sent Lord-Lieutenant, because he hacf 
accepted of the office under the pro- 
visiofis of the act Vhich had*pas^d 
some years ago, for increasing the sa¬ 
lary ; he did however hope, that, when 
a new Lord-Lieutenant waS appoint¬ 
ed, care would be taken to omit this 
additional 10,000/. a-yqgr. 

.These observations weft support¬ 
ed by Mr Tierney, who repeated his 
objections against toting the English 
civil list without inquiry. *Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr Charles Grant re- 
|)lied, that the minuta specification 
IcDniplained of* was merely for the 
purpose of t^ffiording more full inftir- 
mation, and could be for no other 
puipose. Lord C. held in his hand 
a much finore detailed account, which, 
if called for, he was ready to produce. 
With*regard to the salary of the Lord- 
* Lieutenant, it had been universally 
agreed .that the former amount of 
20,000/. was insufficient to defray the 
expenses of that high office; and it 
was considered unjust th|^t the per- 
sonaholding it should be obliged to 
encroach on his private fortune. The 
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sum rrf 207,0(X)/. had been carefully 
exanniied by the committee offinance, 
and biiifcm Ob to the amount of 17,000/, 
had bccjj pointed out, wbicii would 
drop with the present holtftis, and fall 
into tlu* consolidated fTind. ^ 

No division was attempted "on the 
subject, and the bill passed without op¬ 
position throufih Its renMinin*r stai>f*s. 

Tiiis bill passed veiy trafiijuilly 
through the Loiils, IlEJlly, no doubt, 
owing to the more iirgent tpiestiiAi 
with whidi that august I touse w.is 
forthwith occupied. In its jirospect, 
howevci, tlic Man]^iis of Lansflownc, 
on the ^lli May,%nu|uired of I,oid' 
Live! pool, wlu'ther he intended to 
move the appointment of a connnft.tee 
of inquiry, 'I“/ie iniwister lephcd, 
that he considered tiie'accounts lanl 
belbrePaiii.iincnt m Ihlfi, as contani- 
iiip i ntoimalion snllieuaiU LoidLaiis- 
oowne then niged, that at least the 
reprinting yf tlicse actbimts w'as nc- 
c<%isaiy, .ind lhat*othci inioinlation 
might be called ioi. llc^ules eco¬ 
nomy, Jio considcied the snnphhca- 
tion of lliese accounts as an imjioi- 
tant object. He wished ta lender it 
clear what pj^rt of tlic i ivil list Avent 
to the m.fffitenance of the loyiil fa¬ 
mily, Uiid what was :i])plical)le to othci 
purposes, oi to ^(*1 \‘tvs inoic sti icily 
national. *S()me .ipi>i vixmiation to this 
object luul been made in ISlti, aiftl 
he ajijiroi t d hi the aii.ingemeiit theif 
adopted to.the ixlwit to which 
w^nt. But It hail stop^ied short ot 
the point of re.d utilit\, t!i.,t of redu¬ 
cing the civil list to what might be 
granted foi tlie icgular c\p*cndituii; 
of the*royal lamily, .md leaving out 
cvfciy thing tif a lluctuating natiitc, 
and all those expenses whul' were* 
pi Opel ly nation.il, .subject <kt,ill times 
to the con-ideratum ot raihainent. 
7’he n osi pioper air.mgement, he 
thouel.t, Would he to thaigc llic^con- 
bohdaltd tuiul with eveiy cxjVuise 


which might be considered national, 
and to confine the civil list to what 
should be actuKlly fixed upon for the 
permanent expenditure ot the royal 
family. 

Lord Liverpool observed, in re¬ 
ply, that the settlement of the civil 
list by a coumntttc of inquhy w'as 
alti'getljcr witjiout jirccedent at th6 
commencement of a reign ; and their 
Loidshjps had at jiicsent an advan¬ 
tage never possessed on any former 
octa-ion, in eoiisequcnce of the mi- 
niite investigation which had taken 
jilace ill 1816. If the noble maiquis 
referretl to that scttlcmentj he would 
fitul tliat cvciy thing had been done 
with lesjiy.! to simjilification, that 
W'as piactipab'e. In eviuy step of the 
airangement then m.’de, tin* public 
advantage and interest h.id been ma- 
tnrtly vonsulci'cd. The gicat object 
was, to take fioni the civil list antj 
ti.iiisler to the consolidated fund \a- 
j Kills ])a\ ments foi sc-rvices of a pub¬ 
lic natmc winch could be advanta¬ 
geously sepalated. By tins .niange- 
ini^jf nmcli imjiiovcmtnt in the ac- 
►coimtS’ liad Ineu actomplished: but 
It w.is |iToposcd that other charges of 
.1 flucniatmg or unccrtiuii natuie, 
ihould lie uitcil annually, and thus 
made sLibjccl to tlie contiol of Barha- 
mciit. L poll cxaimii.ition, it would, 
how^'Vti, be I'ouiul, that all tlie arti¬ 
cles rif this* dcsciiptioii vveie ot a pe- 
culi.'i natuie, to winch such a check 
could nut Willi projiuety be applied. 
'I'he dtp.iilmciit most subjiicl to fluc¬ 
tuation in Its cxpcnclitiu» was tl^e 
loyal lioiisehold, aiid us fluctuation 
w.is owing to the saiuc cMnsg.tliat pio- 
duced a jariatiou in the expenses of 
any oUicr family, namely, tlie differ- 
enci; oi' piices. Now, as to separa¬ 
ting tl'C cx])cusi'- of the loyal family 
from afl. v;iiaiges for the maintenance 
of the civil gov eminent, in the nian- 
iierHhe noble marquis had proposed. 
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tliat was an aiTanfyement, of the pro¬ 
priety of which he enj:ertaine{l very 
serious dc-uhts. 'I'hc spirit of the 
constitution required that the expen- 
dituie of tlie crown should he con¬ 
sidered as part of the expenditure of 
the country. It w as doubtless on that 
ground that the chaigt s for the civil 
gnivernmont lia)4 been,joined, to the 
civil hstj and lie should therefore con¬ 
sider any attempt to pioduce*a total 
separation as at ka t extienicly in¬ 
discreet. 

'1 he accouyts wcio ordered to be 
lepi wired, and no sulisequent (>pposi- 
tion was iii^de to the lull in the Lpper 
House. 

'This grand qu- stioii be«ng adjust¬ 
ed, It leujanietl only to go thiough 
the legnlar fiiiontial aiiangeinents of 
the year. 'J ho h.st stop consisted ui 
the productK.n ('1 the e''tnnat(.s b’** 
iJie dific'u nl hrai'thes of exjieiidilui c. 
On the i7t!i Sn George Wui- 

rendv 1 pioduecd the navy estimates,, 
winch, not dilioring materially fiotd 
those ol the jueceding ^'ear, exci¬ 
ted little discussion Ih evious, h^y- 
evtr, to the product ion of theiuiimai;^ 
estimate'', a motion was made ny Co¬ 
lonel Davies, (May IG,) foi an in- 
qiiii V into this hi aicli of e^Cjiendituie. 
he did not demand aifv dei'iiiitc re¬ 
duction of force, buC nieiely called 
for iiiquiiy, in u Inch he thought Imni- 
self entitled to tlie suppoit of et^ery 
fnend to economy, kvery feeling 
man who looked to the situation of 
the couhtry, and maikcd the uggiava- 
tod’distrc!!^ and misery w Iiicli abound¬ 
ed in all quaiters, must acknowledge 
that it was high time for tho.se wdio 
wished to sec a different Atate of 
things, to Come foiward, and call on' 
Ikirkamcnt to act with vigour iirid 
firmness. Whatever appearance the 
difiicalties of the country nl/glit as¬ 
sume—whatcvei shape the} might put 
on-<—whether they were manifested m 
the decline of agrieuituie, of manu¬ 


factures, of commeroe, or ctf them all 
—still any person who gave a mo¬ 
ment’s thought to the silbject must 
perceive, at, the bottom of all the evil 
which the Amiitry suffered, the dis- 
oide»c(l slate of our finances. He 
might be told that the committee of 
finances *liad,» lor some years past, 
taken our military exjieuditure into 
coiisidi^ation. The military expen¬ 
diture was, lio^evtk, so extremely 
cduijilicatcd, that it would require the 
attention of a specific comnfittcc, and 
w ithout nicamng offence to the finance 
conumltce, he niuSl be allow cd to say 
\hat their exei tionfrhad not been ef- 
iicient-a-httlegood hademanated from 
tlicifi. No hopes of reduction, he 
coiicen ed, couVd he entertained from 
inini.sti r.s, whose interest lay in the ex¬ 
tension, not the diminution of power 
and patiimage. Of tins a sluk’'f’g 
jiioot had been given m the late ap- 
jioiMtiuent to t/ie governorship ofGib- 
1 altar.’ In tlie whole list of sinecures 
iheic was not one more decidedly 
useless than the goveinorslnp of that 
place. It stood almost alone amongst 
sinecures; so much so, that a Com¬ 
mittee of that House soinv \ears since 
remmiinemled tluit it sliouPd be abo- 
lished as .soon as ever it fell m. Yet, 
scaicel}'^ W'as t?le iflusti loufi person 
w'ho lecentlv held that office decea- 
setl^ when, until tlie most exti aoulmary 
1 lisre, the vacancy was fuled up. And 
tft’w'Jiom was ihX' situation given ?— 

The same messenger A\ho earned to 
1 . 

the counliy the .lecoimt of the de¬ 
cease ol ^lie late go\einor, took until 
limi the apiiointmeiit of the Eail of 
C liathi^m, whosemihl.a y gloi u'smiglit 
(le sumiiied up m the srngle fact, that 
lie wnis conimaiuler of the memorable 
expeclitii'ij to Walchereii. On looking 
at the military est.ibhshnu nt of 1787, 
a year conesjmniling with the pie- 
sent, jic louiul that the wisole at my, 
exclusive of 1.idia,amounted to4‘l,y'Jl 
men ; and now', m 1820, it compnsed 
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92,224 men, being considerably more 
than double the force of the former 
period ; and the expense in the latter 
time was still greater in proportion. 
The total expenses for tlw army, cx- 
clusivcf of extraordinaHes, in ih^ last 
year, was 6,582,60,‘JZ.; for 1820, it 
was 6,807,535/.—an inf:rease,as com¬ 
pared with the expenditure of last 
year, of upwards of 200,000/. They 
were also to rccollec^, that coips le- 
duced in the last year occasioned a 
diminutian of expense to the amount 
of 180,000/., which made the real in¬ 
crease of this yeais as compared with 
the last, upwards; of 400,000/.' He 
would not, however, press anyreduc- 
tion, being aware that the general 
feeling of the House « as to consider 
the increase as rendered necessaiy by 
the state of the country. Yet lie was 
Jiiraself firmly convinced, that the 
tranquillity of the country could be 
preserved without the ‘aid of a stand- 
ipg army. In nd part of the empire 
had disaftection manifested itself by 
more alarmingsymptomsthan in Scot¬ 
land, yeCthe army iheic never amount¬ 
ed to more than 3000 men ; and with# 
that comparg^tively small regularfoi ee, 
aided bV the iniiabitants, who c%mc 
forwarcl to defend their homes and 
families, the peuce of the country, 
with httfo exception, had been pre¬ 
served. He wish.ed tlie people in flie 
South would act in the same manluy*. 
It wa^> beeajLise the people in Scotlin'il 
hhd stood ibrw’ard as yeomen and vo¬ 
lunteers, that peace and quietness 
were maintained. He found that those 
who had come foiward volifntarily in 
Scotland amounted to.370fl men. If 
the people of England would act as 
the inhabitants of Scotland had done* 
they would soon put an endjto all dis¬ 
turbance. The* nineteen legiments of 
cavaliy now kept up, comprising 
11,000 nmn, appeared to him very 
supeifluous. There were threiregi- 
mciita stationed at Hounslow, and on 


the east coast of Essex, for which he 
could see no occasion, as 2000 seamen 
weresufficient^to putclown smuggling. 
In every cavalry regiment there might, 
he conceived, be spared, 46dismount- 
ed men, and the second major; this 
would produce an annual saving of 
80,000/. In the infantry, by dismiss¬ 
ing the sccon^ majors, and forming 
the regiments into eight companies 
instead often, asavingof60or70,000/. 
a-year might be made. The waggon- 
train was of no carihly use. Every 
man must be convinced of the abso¬ 
lute absurdity of keeping up such a 
body at present. During the war they 
were employed to carry the sick, and 
to assist tjie military in ilieir move¬ 
ments, But now, when a regiment 
scarcely lemovcd once in a twelve¬ 
month, they were evidently of no use. 
By reducing this useless coips, the 
country would save 10,000/. a-ycar. 
The engineer corps was the most ex¬ 
pensive in the army, and though it 
flight be impolitic to part with the 
officers, who were men of education, 
wjl/v not reduce the men ? The intri¬ 
cacy ^f the accounts in the recruiting 
department rendered a greater num¬ 
ber of clerks ncccssaiy. The staff 
appeared to him too numerous. There 
weie doLibIe4:he number of adjutant- 
gencials in Ireland as in England; 
ainj in the Leeward Islands there were 
three geiteial officeis, while in Ja¬ 
maica theie was only one. The office 
of pay master-general appeared to him 
useless. In the war-office, to which 
he now requested attention, the charge 
was 57,880/, In 1806, a deputy se¬ 
cretary and 112 clerks had been in 
the war-office, and the expense had 
•been 30,000/. Now, the number of 
clejks was increased from 11210^47, 
and the expenses were 48,fXK)/. After 
touchfBg on various minor points, he 
came to the military college. It had 
befell reduced, but further reduction 
might yet be made. The senior fle- 
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partment was useful; but the junior 
department was quite useless ; for 
young men who left tne college early 
and entered the regular army, soon 
forgot what they learned there. The 
committee of finance had commented 
on the cruelty of educating young 
men for pursuits in which they could 
hot be employed. Thp commission of 
military inquiry had recommended the 
abolition of the lieutenant-governor 
and paymaster as unnecessary. Yet 
they were retained to this hour. The 
establishment was not only that of a 
regiment; it was that or an army. 
Thehonoprable gentleman complain¬ 
ed of abuses in the granting of super¬ 
annuation ; and as to bailacks, he 
thought the best plan was to pull them 
all down immediately. 

Lord Palmerston said he would be 
as brief as possible in replying to,the 
.various topics touched upon in the 
honourable gentleman’s speech. The 
question was not whether a reduction 
was possible, but whether the evfls 
attending it would not be greater^han 
the benefit. The cavalry were aoe^js- 
sary for the preservation oj^ubli'c'’ 
peace, and other important ‘services. 
Their services on the coast v/ere ne- 
cessary to check the cont,raband trade 
which was attempted* to be carried 
on ; for, when the smuggler had once 
landed his goods on the coast, it was 
only by the assistance ’of caValry 
troops that seizures could be made. 
The proposed change in their organ- 
izatioh was a mere matter of specula¬ 
tion aftd opinion, upon which the 
House could not act. If it were not 
for the waggon-train, it would be ne¬ 
cessary on all occasions to employ 
farmers’ horses, which would be rti 
thfj highest degree inconvenient to the 
service, and perhaps not much less 
expensive. As to the cngiifdcr corps, 
which the honourable gentleman wish¬ 
ed to be reduced, he might ,ob§ervc 
that proper officers for these corps were 


pot easily obtained. It was also dif. 
ficult to procure men for them, on ac¬ 
count of the mechanical skill which it 
was necessary they should possess. 
These mcit,were always most usefully 
emjdoyed, and therefore he conceived 
that tneir reduction would be a se¬ 
rious inconvenience. The honourable 
gentleman wondered why tliere^hould 
be mefre staft‘ officers in Ireland than 
in England or,Scotland. The reason 
^as, that in Ireland the force was 
more dispersed than in this country, 
and on that account all those details 
in Y'hich staff officers were employed 
were more numeraas. The same thing 
applied to the staff in the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. 'I'lie honour¬ 
able gentleman would next do away 
with tffe commissariat department. 
He believed, however, that no other 
arrangement could be made which 
would so effectually combine econo¬ 
my with regiflaritv of supply. It cer- 
tamljr appeared to him thaf, when 
supply was provided by contract, it 
was likely to be cheaper, better, and 
more regular, than if each* regiment 
M'ere to provide its own supply. The 
honourable gentleman had next touch¬ 
ed on the military college^and had 
admitted that great reductions had 
been made, but cdntcndeij that still 
greater ought to he made. TJic House 
w^uld sec that arrangements had been 

S iade for coYisolidating1;he senior and 
le junior dcpifi'tmcnts of that estab¬ 
lishment from the 2l'th of June next’, so 
that next year the whole w’ould merge 
into one department, and the total 
expense of the college would he re¬ 
duce^ to a sum between 1»S,000/. and 
19,000/. Tie was surer that the House 
would not think that the number of 
cadets Tvhicli it was propo.scd to ad¬ 
mit every year, say seven, was too 
great for the other parts of our mili¬ 
tary, establishment. He believed that 
th(?highcst authority in the military 
profession thought this establishment 
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essentially necessary to the army. 
That olficx'r.s ought to be previously 
instrufti'd in nuhtary science, was a 
self-evident proposition ; because, if 
they were not instructet^ tlie aimy 
must of necessity be bid. TliCfOnly 
good that could result i'loin the abo¬ 
lishing of this cstablislimciu, would 
be to* drive young men to foreign 
countries for their niilitaiy edweation 
—to send them* to ^lie schools of 
France or oftJeiuianv at that pcii()<l 
of life atAvhieh innieipleS lut to be 
acquired, and the ehaiack r of the fii- 
tuie man is to be hxed. I'oi hi-, own 
part, he wished ta'^eethe Ihitnh sol¬ 
dier with .1 Ihilish clniaclLi; with 
liniibh habits, with a Biilish ednea- 
tion, and withtis little a* pos'-ible of 
any thing toieign. • 

Although the motion was support¬ 
ed by Mr ('aleiaft, Sn H. i'ainell, 
*and Mr hdliee, it was negatived by a 
majority of V25 to 1 ' 

,t)n tile 2d Junc^, the House ImMog 
resolved itsell into a conumttee ol 
supply,Lordr.ilmcrslou lose to move 
the aim\^ estimates. 'Hie piineipal 
featuie, as comjiaied vitli last year, 
coii'-isted motile addition ol' i'oiee 
which hfW'been )U(lgeil nece^saiyjn 
conse(j[n'Mu;e of the agitated slate of 
the eountiy. Hfnee^tlieie vias this 
yeni an meiease of loiee, amounting^ 
including otticeis, to ]1,71 .j meft, 
making ail iftcrease of 220,000/.^ 
Tliei eVas.il>!oan ineivase ofiegimen-| 
tal* charges, amountmggo 36:?,G4'7/., 
and on the iinscellaiu .m:s service of 
64,000/. This inciease arose chiefly' 
from the calling of the VelcVan bat¬ 
talions into active set vice, 'flie House 
miglit wish to know what had been the 
result of the examin.ition ol the pen-* 
sumers tor these battalions, i’hewhole 
nutuhei tlu.L pre*sented themselves was 
15,02(); ot these 12,30a ucie found 
ht lot duty: 18,624 uid not aitciul, 
but the gieater number made iiifti- 
cierit excuses. Such as were at lust 


held fit for duty were again examined, 
and 3348 of them w'cre discharged, 
leaving in the Ivhole SO.'jl? for the ser¬ 
vice for which they were intended. 
It w'as fit to iltbserve, that the charge 
made for them included 1*8,500/. us 
the expense of clothing them ; but 
as they had been laini.slied from the 
stores of thew'ar leftjyn hand, credit 
had been elsei\heie given to that 
amount, '1 he House might wash to 
know the expense aioing from this 
lueasiiie" including the ehytliing, it 
was 360,000/. inci ease d In the ehai ge 
for organiTiation Ag mist tins was to 
be set—the jicnsions of the men, 
85,000/., the sa\ mg of jiay of retned 
ofhceis’, ()<)()/. , and credit for half¬ 
pay to *!ie amount of lg,00()/. '1 he 

Slim saved was tlicrefoiein the whole 
1 :2,()()0/.; and the charge iqion the 
ceimtiy, incluiling clotlimg,3(){>,000/. 
—(iLducting tile one lioiu the other, 
togetlier with 18,500/ lor clothing, 
jelt an additional cliiige upon the 
jjvdilit foi tlie \'ct(aan I’aitalious, of 
210 000/. Lou! I’anueiston did not 
fe^f Jiiqisi'lf c uled upon at pia sent to 
♦'{vefeiii^ th.if augmentation of foice, 
of rthiclt this inci eased expensi' liad 
been t!ie nccessaiy eonscqueiu e ; it 
bad been fidly discussed on funner 
occasions. '!« counteibalance it, he 
mentioned a lu'iubc 1 i.l savings: tlicae 
liadjjccn l.'i,701/ m the stalF, ISQO/. 
in tlK‘ baiitick depaitment, 3531/ m 
the war cU pai tnieiit, and 3702/. in 
the loyal nniitaiy college, wheae still 
lurthci reductions wcae irt c)ntem- 
plation. 'J'heie had indeea! been'an 
advance ot 5319/. m the ucruiling, 
and of 97y/. iijuin gaiiisons, both 
aiising li,om tcnipoiaiy causes, in 
^he volunteer cmps ibeie had been an 
mcicase ot 17 831/ , ilm 15 itisb part 
of lliat increase aiose lioni the esta- 
blishmCBi of new corps. The total 
ainonut of volunteer coips in Great 
lirituiiMvas 2,5,000 cavalry, and 4950 
infantry. In lieland they were eh- 
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tirely infantry, and a reduction had 
been made there of 6995 rank and 
file, and a saving in c?iarge of 2(XK)/ 
eftected. 'Fhe present amount of Irish 
yeomanry might be stated at about 
20,000 men. 

This statement called forth ani¬ 
madversion from several (juarters, 
particularly fro^m Mr Hume, who de¬ 
precated the maintenance of so large 
a military establishment m time of 
peace. By a statement in one of the 
reports of the finance committee, the 
whole militaiy expeiulii ore of thr last 
yeai, includirig the ordnance sei vice, 
was rejnosented to be 9,991,000/. If 
lliiswere added to the sumol 22!'.0',)()/. 
for additional thaiges m tjic present 
year, the total amount would exceed 
*10,000,000/. He M.is satisfied that 
SI) lai'iie .lu (“1aI)li'-Iiment‘was out of 
all propoitioii to the exigeoe-es of 
the country, that it iiashad policv'^to 
attempt keeping down a population 
by an overvi Iieliiniig milit.ny force, 
and that wl iKt ceips ot 3 eomanry 
were in a state of tllicienc\, a 
great dnnoiu*io>i might he inadC[ m 
the regular jegmu nts. The cvlarg»,,» 
for those i egiments stationedsfi home 
was 1,.'502,000'., and of those on fo- 
rei<^ service 1,067,000/. Mr Hume 
obsei vedtliattheoffice of commander- 
in-cluef, of judge-advocate, and some 
others, were contiiuied at t’le inc|ea- 
sed rate allowed duiaiLi the war,iiot- 
withstanding the great diminution in 
theinaga.tudeand importaiiee of their 
duties.- 'Hie whole chaigc, both rni- 
htiH’y and,civil, ot the lomaii islands, 
was defiayed by tins goveinmeiit, 
contrary to the express stipulation.s 
of the treaty of I’aris. \\ itli regaril 
to the military college at Sandlmrst,> 
he did not wish to see it pulled down ; 
butlieconceived its eliiciency niightbe 
suppoi ted at a veiy modeiaio-cliaige. 
Why should theie be a governor with 
1500/. a-year, and a deputy-govei/ior 
with KXK)/. There were 26 profes- 


r 

sors to instruct 290 young men Com¬ 
missions had been granted only to 76 
cadets in tlie couise of three years— 
the whole expense of the establish¬ 
ment for wilnch peiiod was 7t^,000/., 
being a chaVg!* of lOt-O/, for riic edu¬ 
cation of each uulividual thus called 
to an em[)loyi,ueiit m the public ser¬ 
vice. If this educatum was As ad- 
vt^iilagi'ous ami useful as it w^as re¬ 
presented to 1 ) 1 ', lie did not si>e w'hy 
eveiy ollicer should not leceivf' it. 
There was one other pomt.which he 
conceived to bo ufvoiy en-at impor- 
lanee—he meant the h ilf-pav ; and 
..lie \('ould hru'liy .‘•yje to the liousc 
the viyw lii' took ol that su’ijeet. jiy 
ai'ctiiin 1 lid boli/ie the I louse last 
year, it appevired thal theio were no 
less than ]()6,5 c ipt.iiiis, .‘;6()} lieu¬ 
tenants, and 12 000 Col ni'ts and en¬ 
sign,s, on tile li dl-pay list, 'iiie^' wliu h 
tmi'e nc'.u ()00 iiail liei'ii added to that' 
luiinlier. It vas a matter j)f mipor- 
tant coiKsideiationf whelliei-’ueans 
should not be adojited t.) lake thojo 
individuals liom the hall-pay li-t, and 
to place them on lull pay, by juovi- 
, ding them with situations in tin ainiy. 
II*' ti listed that every thingthal could 
be done would be practised.r^o les.scii 
the expendituie in geneial, and that 
next year tlie estnmrt.es would appear 
I'-etoie them reduced to lli6 .auiouiit 
ol some huiidieds of thousands. 

, IMi IJeiiiiDt aiiimadvai Led o i the 
'/liaigeot 2000/. f 01 the Uphtlrdime 
establishment,, which, by the report'of 
a boaid of medical men, among wdiojn 
were Drs iMacgregor anil Ida tkliii, 
appeared'to beofnoieal use. 'fhere 
seemed even venous ground foi con¬ 
sul ing^ the conduct af Mir William 
Adams, who was placed at its head. 
Mr Barham, however, insisted, tluit 
the honourable gentic’liian had been 
misled by party statcnuuls, and Mr 
C. Hutchison strongly vindicated the 
conddetand chaiactor ot Sir William 
Adams. 
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After a short reply from Lord Pal- of peace with those prior to the French 
merston, the estimates were passed', war. In the year 1792, the total sum 

On tlie came evening Mr Ward voted for thd ordinary and extra- 
moved the ordnance esumates. In ordinary expenses of the ordnance 
these he had to state an mcrease for service was only 377,898/., and the 
this year of 733,000/.* The amount journals of the House would shew 
of the military and naval forcer having that the average sum voted for the 
been sanctioned by Parjiamtnt, it fol- whole expense of the ordnance estab- 
lowcd of course that a proportionate lishmcnt during the sjx years preced- 
ordnance establishment must be kept ing 17*93, diet not exceed 310,000/. 
PP*. increaffe arose from various But if they took the average expense 
incidental and inevitable circumstavi- of the last six years of peace, they 
ces. There was 10,000/. for military would find that there had been an 
buildingsandbatteries; '11,000/.onsu- average increase of 8(X),000/. At the 
perannuations andaliowanccs ; fjOOO/. same time, he thought it would be un- 
for the trigonor»i»fiical Mirvey of Ge- fair not to state, that a consideiable 
neral Mudge;7 or 8000/. forTrciglit yiroportion of this increase aro''e from 
and landing of ordnance stores ; lialf-pfi^ aijd retired allowitnces, which 
11,000/. for rt/moval of cannon, and amountid respectively during the 
other similar charges. Various mi- years 1819 and 1S20, to 293,000/. 
nor items amounted altogether to a and 333,000/. He insisted, liowever, 
considerable sum. On the othei hand, that these supeiannuations had been 
someconsiderahlercductionsliadbeen gfven often in an irregular manner, 
effected. ..Eight establfsliments in the and without regard to the limitation 
West Indies had been completely put _ presci ibed by Acts of Parliament, 
dow'n, in consequeiu'e of which, to- • Mr Ward was ready to shew whence 
gether with some smaller reductions, the difference arose between the pre- 
there was a saving of 5000/. to the se|lc oidnance expenditure, and that 
ordnance of this year. Altogether, *^ilTrvious to the late wai;. Thesuper- 
the saving.% which had been effected annuations, retired allowances, &c. 
aniounfPR to 16’,000/, which, when aniounted in all to nearlv 400,000/. 
set off’against the increased expense Then there was a vast number of 
under the .several heads, left a total seivices in tl>c present ordnance de- 
inciease of 13.»,000/. on the whole partment which did not exist in the 
ordnance esUmutes of this year. ycjj^ 1788 ; and in making this com- 

Wr Hume very strongly invcigbcMl pauson iK-twcen the two periods, it 
agaiiist thtt cnormoKS and inciea'i^l was not pioper for him to throw them 
afnoiint ol expendituie,Mi this depart- out of the calculation. For example, 
raent It appeared that the net ex- in 1788, there was no horse actilleiy, 
penso of the whole oninanee cstab- thcrcloie that could be no article of 
lishmcnt for (ireat Britain aifd Ireland, such comparison. Then there were * 
which had been Jast*j’ear 1,191,905/. the expenses for Ireland in the pre- 
wa.s tin’s year^ 1,319,854/.,-nijflving a sent estimate—these amounted to 
difference of 127,949/ ; .eid tin’s in* .111,986/.; and these were not to be 
crease ol expense Iiad hccQ inijiosed chaj-ged befoi e the union. The charge 
on the coi'iitry since last year, not- f’or*the hoise artilleiy was 34,800/. 
withstanding the .anxiety which mi- At the-time alluded to, (1788,) this 
Ulsters pujiessed for economy ;nul re- service was so imperfectly perform- 
trenehment. He dw-elt paiticwlarly ed^ that it was found necessary to 
on the compaiison of the present yeais press into it any common carters that 
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could be found. The forge and sup¬ 
ply of draught horses were charged at 
12j94'6/., and contingencies at 7000/. 
But, in short, without entering into a 
more minute reeapituhitioii of the de¬ 
tails, all diese various services amount¬ 
ed together to Gl-SiOOO/., which, de¬ 
ducted from the total ex))ens>es of the 
>pre‘'Cnt perio^l, iiau^ely 1,380,000/., 
left those actual expanses for the year 
1820, as compared with those of 1788, 
of 735,000/. The pay of the aitil- 
lery had been much augmented ; the 
expenses of barracks, (then almost 
a new establishment,) and of re¬ 
pairing and maintaining forts and* 
garrison.^ both at home and in the 
colonies,'was much groHtcr than be¬ 
fore. The inference to be drawn 
from taking these various dilleicnces 
into account was, that the oidnancc 
department, so far from being to 
blame for an increase of its estimated 
’ expensesof upwardsof 330,000/. since 
1788, was rather entitled to ciedit for 
confining the excess to such a sum» 
Mr Creevey took here occasion to 
introduce afresh the revenues of’Ciib- 
raltar, and Xhe 4</, per cent on t/ic p.'vOj 
duceofthe Leeward Islam??, which, 
he insisted, ought to be"applied to the 
repair of forts at these places. But 
those honourable geJitlemcn would 
not vote for their being appropriated 
to these purposes—why so B^cau>ie 
they had disposed ol' those funds in 
another way. Instead of rejiairing 
foils and batteries, they bad given to 
an hoiiourable member of that I louse, 
j(Sir Clijirles Long,) whom he men¬ 
tioned without any feeling of disre¬ 
spect, however, 1500/. a-year, for do- 
ing—nothing. Sir Home Popliam, 
also, out of these funds ha*(l receivud * 
500/. a-year. Mr Huskisson had ano¬ 
ther allowance out of them, as well 
as Sir Fulk Greville, Lady Mansfield, 
and some others. He could not help 
ha/ardmg these remarks ; but it did 
Seem a little haid tli.it these lords, ami 
VOL. VIU. TAKT 1. 


ladies, and gentlemen, should have 
'the kindness to t.ikcthosefunds which 
were destmedto go to a^fery diffeient 
approjinatiou. Some convei sation en¬ 
sued between the Chancellor of the 
Ex^Iieqiict', ‘Mr IWniictt, smkI Lord 
Castleicagh, during which the dis- 
cussiomassinjicd a de.sultory turn, and 
consisted clncfly of lagiie attitck and 
i/ocrmnmition. All the oidn.ince es¬ 
timates were finally voted. 

♦ The estimates for the year having 
been passed, the Cbancelhir of the Ex¬ 
chequer proceeded, on the 14th of 
June, in a Comraittee of the House, 
to the grand of opening tlic • 

Budget, 

•I'lie first point to which he wi.shcd 
to call the attention <»f tlie committee, 
was the amount of the supply which 
bad been granted for the service of 
the year, under its several depait- 
nients; and be should then proceed 
to shew the funds from winch the ex¬ 
penditure was inttjiuled to bcidefray¬ 
ed, adding such explanations at the 
close of his statement as apjiearcd to 
be necessary to elucidate tlie several 
points to which he had i eferred. 

The first great head of exjienditurc 
to which he should call w«eir atten¬ 
tion, was that of the army. For niili- 
t<iry services tjicrohad bei'n granted 
•in the present year, inelifding some 
items w'hicli stdl reniainccl to be vo- 
t^d, the sum of p,42'Jk,()()0/. In the 
.pret (flingyear^the gr.ui^ had miiount- 
*cd to 8,782^000/ , but the .‘icluabex- 
pense Ii.ul cxcecfled that sum incon¬ 
sequence of the augmentation of foicc 
which h.ul t.iken place to\v;ii*ds the 
close of thaLyear, and wliicli liad hcen 
partl^' included in ^le vdes of tlie 
present session. Much as he might 
regret the causey whuh led to this 
augmentation offoitfc, lu- should not 
then think it necessary to troubh^ the 
committee by ciiteruig upon them, 
bej^lg satisfied that the conviction wa'^ 
general lu the country, as W'tll as bc- 
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ing sensible in his own mind, that the, 
augmentation hud not arisen from any 
voluntary disiposition in the govern¬ 
ment to increase the milit^iry force, 
hut from the urgent neces|ity of pro¬ 
viding additional protection for athe 
loyal and industrious part of the po¬ 
pulation of the country, t 

lie riext adverted to the naval ser¬ 
vices, which amounted to 6,586,000^, 
and under which head of expenditure 
there had also been an increase of 
150,000/., •arising princi|)ally from 
the same necessity which had pro¬ 
duced the angmciftatioii of the cx- 
* penses of the an .idtlitiohal 

number ol' 2000 irarmcs havingibeen 
voted to peilotm gariison duty*on 
shore. ‘ 

The ordnance estimate amounted 
to l,20i,000/, being ueaily tlu same 
as in the last jeav ; and m both, the 
actual expense consulcrably exceeded 
the sums giiautcd by Rjfiliament, the 
supplied being ni.idi* good hy tin? sale 
of stori'S lem.lining at the close ol'lhe 


for the service of the year would there¬ 
fore be 20,723,000/., while in 1819 it 
had been 20,4'88,000/. But, in addi¬ 
tion to the provision necessary to be 
made for the Services properly be¬ 
longing to the year, there was to be 
added a sum for the further reduction 
of unfunded debt- It had been re¬ 
commended by jhe committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, that the sums 
due by-Government to the Bank 
.should be diminished by a repayment 
of 10,000,000/., of winch 5,000,000/. 
having been provided for in the last 
year, there ),cmaiucd a sum of five 
millions now to jirovidc. It also ap¬ 
peared to be necessary, in order to 
ri’inovc’ti'c pressure of unfunded ilebt 
upon the market, to provide for a 
farther reduction of the excheipier 
bills ill tlie hands of individuals to 
the extent of“ 4,000,000/, making in 
the w'holo a dnninntion of unfunded 
debt to tile amount of 9,000,000/., 
gild which, added to the provision 
for the servicc.s of the year, vould 


war, and wlneii it wa-> no longer ne¬ 
cessary to ])reseive. 

Themincellaneoussei vices he should 
cstimaK' at 2^,000/. inovi' than m the 
year ISlTT^but lu the estmiate of Ll;e 
present year he included tlie sum 
which it ii.id bei irsupposed woulil be 
necessary'for tlii' expenses of the co.» 
ronation. The total ami.unt of th'e 
lieadt. of cxjjt'iuliturc winch he h.^cl 
enumdiated ,a\ as 19,'^!,3,000/, bcin^i^ 
abftut 8',i.'5,000/. more than tlu),>'e ol 
the last >car ; but tin - excess in the 
exjieiisc of the general service of the 
state would be in part comf^ensated 
by a dimiiuitiou of the chaiges of 
the unfunded *lebt, which in*lS19 
had amounted to 2,000 000/., viz.* 
1,570,000/ for interest, and '^30,000/, 
tor sinking futfd o.i ixcliequcr bills. 
In the pu'sent year n was only ne- 
ecssaiy to jirovidc 1,000,000/. lor the 
inteicst, and 410,000/. for sinking 
fund The total sum to be providccl 


make a tot.d supply to the extent of 
21^23,000/. 

loTjii^'t the.se chaigcs, the first ar¬ 
ticle of Ways and means A\as the con¬ 
tinuation of the usual annual taxes. 


amounting to 3,000,000/. 

'Pile next w'tmld be a grant upon 
the produce of the temporary excise 
dutifs, which had been continued 


since the War. In the jear 1819, 
3,.100,000/. had been granted upon 
those duties, being about equal to 
tlicir actual produce in thetht*n pre¬ 
ceding year; but, owniig pmncipally 
to the variation^ of payment which 
had been caused by the com^olidution 
of the exgse duties in July last, there 
ixmaincd oii the 5th July 1820, a sum 
ot 900,000/. still to be made g 9 od 
upon that giant. He should there- 
lore, loMlie picseiit year, propose to 
vote only 2,500,(XX)/. uiion that fund, 
in ordej- that the grant might be near¬ 
ly completed before the month of 
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April next. The rcmatntng articles 
of ordinary income were tlxe lottery, 
and the old naval stores. The for¬ 
mer he should estimate at 240,000/., 
and the latter at 260,000/., being the 
produce of the sales of the last year. 
The total amount erf these several items 
of ordinary income was 6,000,000/., 

• which, being peductqd from the sup¬ 
ply he had before stated, would leave 
the sum of 20,700,000/. to be provi¬ 
ded for by extraordinary means. He 
had already had occasion to expl.iin 
to Parliament the mode in which 
7,000,000/.’of exchequer bills had 
been funded, and a loan of5,000,000/. 
contracted; and he had had the satis¬ 
faction th observe, that thfe tenus 
which he had obtained for the jiuhlic 
in each of those transactions had met 
with the general ajiprobation of the 
House. He should now further pro¬ 
pose a vote sanctioning a hian of 
12,000,000/. from the sinking fuiiil, 
making in the whole an amount of 
ways and means of 30,000,000/, and 
exceeding the snpjily granted by be¬ 
tween 200,000/. and 300,000/. i here 
remained a small article of incoiue, 
which it would be necessary to note, 
but of which he coulti not oiler a spe- 
ciftc estimate. It would arise from 
the repayments which might take 
place of advances made to corpora¬ 
tions or individuals, under the i^tho- 
rity of an act of the 57th»of his late 
Majesty, for affording encouragement 
to public works. Under that act 
about 1,000,000/. had been advanced 
fn exchoquer bills, which would be¬ 
come due in October next, and for 
the payment of which Parliament had 
made provision in the present session ; 
but the individuals who had received 
th^e loans were in many instances 
allowed to repay them by distant in¬ 
stalments, so that only a small pro¬ 
portion of the sums advanced could 
be expected to be repaid in tli^ present 


year; the whole transactkin would, 
liowever, be wound up without any 
loss to the public, and it a rate of in¬ 
terest whmli would afford provision 
for all the charges attending the ope¬ 
ration of t1ie*act. • 

Ilafving thus stated the various 
items (iff supjily and ways and means, , 
it might be necessary to explain the 
.^tuatNon of the unfunded debt as set¬ 
tled by the votes of the last year, and 
\is now proposed to be reduced by the 
airaiigemcnts for the present. The 
amount of exclieijuer bills authorised 
to be issued by tlic acts of 1819 was 
36*500,OOO/., to vyiAch was to be add- • 
ed the sum of 1,000,000/., issued, as 
lie* had before observed, under the 
the 57lh of the laU^King ; and also 
2,000,000/. of Irish tieasury bdls, tlie 
value of which the Hank of Ireland 
had advanced to Government. He 
should propose lor the present yea? 
to grant 2i>,(K)0,000/. of ^excheipier 
bills* and 1,500,0(K)/. of Irish treasury 
bills, making together 30,500,000/., 
and making a duinii'ilKm of the 
unfunded debt, conipaied with the 
last year, as lie had before stated, 
of .9,000,000/. 

^ 'fhe exchequer bills ■ -Jic should 
propose to vote this evening, but 
to reserve tlv^ Twsh treasury bills 
•for a f uture occasion, as Tie was not 
Certain whether the Bank of Ire¬ 
land, which had alrejidy exchanged 
.500,000/. of tliiJ liish l^rcusury bills 
/held by thepi for English excheipici 
bills, might nut be desirous of .ex¬ 
changing a farther sum in the same 
manneA 

The terms; of the sinking fund loan 
he slfould propose to yegulate by tliose 
* of the contract which li.id been en¬ 
tered iqto for the, loan of 5,000,000/., 
it appearing to be the most equitable 
principle, that the sum borrowed 
from the commissioners of the sink 
ni^* fund, should be taken at the 
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same rate of interest as that at which 
the money of individuals had been 
advanced. ' 

The payments of this I(^n would 
be so arranged as to leave ^he sum of 
5,000,00(5/. applicable l>y the com¬ 
missioners to the purchase of stock in 
the year ended 5th July, 18:^1. In 
the year ended 5th .luly, 1820, the 
sum applied by the commissioners 
had amounted to about 4,400,000/., 
including about G00,0(X)/. applied in 
Ireland. In the present j^ear the to¬ 
tal sum would be somewhat more 
tlian 5,(XX),000/., of which between 
’6(X),(X)0/. and 70C,OOOL would also 
be applied in Ireland, leaving about 
4,400,000/. for purchases in England ; 
and here it miglft be proper for him 
to answer a question which had been 
more than once put to him by the 
Jjonourable member for Peni hyn, viz. 
why, as the sinking fund now amount¬ 
ed to 17,000,000/., and >frould there¬ 
fore havP been sufiiciciit, in addiYion 
to the proposeil loan of 12,000,000/., 
the remaining sum of 5,()0(),00(V. had 
had not also been boriowed fiom the 
sinking fund, so as to leave no sum 
to be borrovwid from individuals ? 
To this should ansuer, that ale 
though the amount of debt remaining 
unretiei'inqd at difi close ot' the year 
might have been nearly the same in * 
one mode of jnocceding in the 
othci, }ct it afipeaved toiiim that the 
effect upon ci»editaiid pulilic conveni¬ 
ence would have been e3«Licmely dif-\ 
ferent in the two ca^cs. I'hc pur¬ 
chases of commissioners had not only 
the effect of cancelling a certain por¬ 
tion of stock at the end'of every ye.ir; 
but, by their equable and regular ope¬ 
ration, they in a dcgi ec regulated the 
market dining the whole of tbc year, 
an() pievei.teel tliose sudden flue tua- 
tions whuh the accidental circum¬ 
stance.'- (»f vies, and of the combina¬ 
tions of ‘'{wulators, might oUicrwisc 


occasion. Whatever might be the 
necessity of an ii^dividual to bring his 
stock to sale, he knew that there was 
a constant and considerable purchaser 
in the marketj and that he could 
not fail, with the delay of a few 
days, to obtain tlie fiiir current price 
of vvh.at he h'ul to sell. It was also 
to be recpllcctc(\ for ho^ many years 
the public had been accustomed to 
the constant practice of these pur¬ 
chases, and how much their feelings 
might have been acted upon, and 
their apprehensions excited, by the 
total cessation of an esfablishrneiit 
which has always been deemed so 
beneficial. He had not indeed been 
W'ithout lome alarm at the effhetwhich 
might be produced upon public opi¬ 
nion in the last year, when a loan 
from the sinking fund was for the 
first ^trnie carried into effect. He was 
ready to allow that the experiment 
had ended more favourably than he 
lyid appichcndcd it might do ; but 
tilt difleicncc was very great between 
the duninution, though considerable, 
and flic total cessation oi a resource of 
thi^ kiiK^ In future, indeed, he ho¬ 
ped that this ground of diflerence of 
op]moi 1 between the honourablc mem¬ 
ber and himself would no longer ex¬ 
ist ; for he sav» no reason to depart 
fiom the expectation which he had 
last yv^ar held out to Parliament, that 
the loan lately concluded would be 
the last winch, so long as peace con¬ 
tinued, the government would be un¬ 
der the necessity of contracting, ex¬ 
cept by application to the <;ommis- 
sioners for the sinking fund. He was 
here naturally led to explain a part 
of the sul^ject which had on various 
occasions been alluded to, and which 
nearly connected itself with this ques¬ 
tion—hcmcant a comparison between 
the estimates which had been formed 
in the session of 1819, and the actual 
result qf the finances of that year. 
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He v*as ready to admit, that it was • 
less favourable thaii liad been antici¬ 
pated, but he contended that the fail¬ 
ure was not so consulerable as to ex- 
. ceed ordinary fluctuations, or to jus¬ 
tify the alarms which had ircqucntly 
been expressed. The finance com¬ 
mittee, in April 1819, had estimated 
the total inoomo of»the United Knijr- 
dom at 54',0()0,()()0f ; its actual pro¬ 
duce had beiMi very near .^d^OOO,()()()/, 
of wliich, however, .OOO,()()()/. had ' 
arisen from taxci imposed since the 
committet; h.id nnule their repoit. 
The diminution, tlierefore, of ie\e- 
nuc, wlych aio-e.ilmost wholly iij the 
Oetober^ipiarli'i', and in the branch of 
customs, might be taken'at 1,.'5()0,(){)0/. 
They had estimated the elear excess 
of income beyond expenditure at 
about 2,()00,0(X'/, to whuh would 
have been added the amount of any 
taxes alterwaids eiifoiced. 'I'he ac¬ 
tual excess, estimated niVtiriouswajs, 
might be taken fiom cine million to 
a million and a half; and, though 
certainly much less than wMii desir¬ 
able to ‘.ecure the piospeiity of the 
country in the time of peaev, yet was 
sutticient to complete the gloomy 
observations which were fieiiuently 
tfirown out of a great existing defi¬ 
ciency, ' 

In the present year it appeared, ’ 
from the accounts on the table, as 
nearly certain as any estimate‘which 
could be formed, that the new taxes 
enforced in 1819 would proriucc at/ 
least the estimated sum of three mil¬ 
lions. ‘I'liere wmuld tlierefore be a 
sum of about 2,500,000/. to add to 
the suiiplus of income beyond expen¬ 
diture in 1819, making a clear im-, 
provement in our situation, in tlie 
jire^’ent year, of about three millions 
and a half. It is true that this sum falls 
consideiably sliort of the‘5’()00,00()/. 
of clear income which were last year 
^intended to be provided by l*arha- 
ment • but altliough tliat estimate 


might not, be roallzi'd in the present 
year, whielilabonu'd under some cir¬ 
cumstances of depi'i'sston tt )0 obvious 
to requiae particular notice, he by no 
means s^w^ieason to doubt that it 
w%nild be s])eedily completed. One 
indispensable icquisiie, indeed, as 
well to all •financial prospciity as to 
•every effective economy, and to all 
cncftiiragcment of industry, was the 
complete and jicriiianent establish¬ 
ment of tran(|uillity and good order 
among the ])eople. VViu'n that great 
point was ell’ectually seemed, he felt 
tlje greatest coiiTideiice of the rest. 

llavmg eonijil^fcd this jiart of his 
statfiment, he adverti-d, m a subse¬ 
quent explanation, to the mode by 
which tlic charges of the loan were 
to be jirovided for. The principle 
winch ho adojited was that of the 
act of 1818 It had been at that tiin^,»r 
expl.uneil, though not positively en¬ 
acted, th.it' a Mini of 1<X) nnllions 
ought m time ot pe.iee to bdreserved 
in the hands of the eonimissioners, 
as a lesouice for the first exigencies 
of any future wxirs That sum had 
been now coripleted, and tlieie was 
a coiisideiable excess in tlic hands of 
the eommissioneis. The sura now ac¬ 
tually standuigin their namesamount- 
cd to about 144,(Kl0,000/.. He should 
therefore propose to jirovide for the 
jharge of the piescnt loans by can¬ 
celling the excess o? stock beyond 
100,000,000/. ’in the names of the 
commissioners to such an extent as 
was necessary for providing for the 
expeni^e as it arose, and so as to leave 
the sum of at least 5,000,0(X)/. as a 
clcaj: sinking fund for the present 
year. '' 

Although another subject (to be 
speedily introduced^ had now almost 
exclusively occupied jmblieattention, 
yet some observ.ilions weie made on 
thiji exposition ot the fwiancial state 
ol*the country Mr A. Baring having 
made an nujuiiy about the conspli- 
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dated luml, the Chaneellor of the Ex- 
cheqii''!* aflinittrfl tliat Jt was last year 
three null ions in .in ear. This defi¬ 
ciency had arisen l)e(bre,thc new 
taxes became procluctive,^ and also 
included'the eh.irge of two loanN?— 
Mr (rrcniell here ciepreeated the sys¬ 
tem of the government being'depen¬ 
dent on the Hank of England for the 
me.ins of meetini* the deficiency on 
the consolid.ited fund. It did apjiear 
to him an unseemly and odious blot 
on its chai actor, to be unable to pay 
the public creditor exce[)t .it the will 
and pleasure of tliat corporation,— 
‘Mr Iticardo insisfi^l, that, unsatisfac¬ 
tory as the statement of the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Kxcheijuer had been, it \vas 
still more favoui.able than the tiiitli 
—that nisteail of any the smallest 
sinking f’unil, theie av.is an actual de- 
Jicieney.—Mr Mabeilcy, after draw¬ 
ing .in almost cqn.illy gloomy [Uiture 
of the stativof the finances, concluded 
by'V.'Comnicnding a property taS, as 
the least objectionable .ind only ef¬ 
fectual mode ol jilacing affairs in a 
moie favouiable state. Tins hint was 
not ill received by Mr Vansittart, 
who cxprcsstt^l Ins belief that the 
count I y oukl at last f eel the necea. 
sity of tins oi some other equally ri¬ 
gorous heenei.il ifieasifre Alderm.in 
Heygatc deprrc.atcd the system of* 
loans II! Lnneoj pe.ice, and coiiccivc^d 
it unviurlliy rtf a eimnti) like Eng¬ 
land to be eternally* cbangiTg her 
plans of finance. He h«.»j)ed the de-^ 
ficreney, if any, of next year, would 
be met by more vigorous and effec¬ 
tive measures. He ascribed much of 
the distrcs.s of the couiitry to tl^e re¬ 
cent diniinutioi> of .'ijOOO.OfX)/. in the 
issue of Bank of Englamt notes, and 
4,000 000/. in those of country banks, 
in all 9 .(Kh),OOo 7., about a sixth p.art 
of the currency of the country. There 
could be no-pretence for a furthey di¬ 
minution of the circulating medifim ; 
iitdeed paper waa now more valuable 


than gold_Mr Iluskisson, admitting 

how important i* was that the conso- 
bd.ited fund should be out of arrears, 
anti that there should exist .m effec¬ 
tive sinking fund, expressed his hope 
that the latter would soon amount to 
5,000,000/. The debate here closed. 

The opposition, during the present 
session, found mdy one opportunity 
to exercise their function of watching 
the minor steps of ministerial pro¬ 
ceed nig, and advancing charges of 
blameable profusion of the public 
money. This chaige, Avluch excited 
considerable interest, was founded on 
the filling up of the situation of fifth 
Baron of Exche(]uer, after a commis¬ 
sion, appointed to inquire into Scots 
courts of justice, had reported their 
opinion that the number four would 
be sufficient Lord Archibald Ha¬ 
milton, who stood now as head of the 
whig interest for hcotland, introdu¬ 
ced tins subject to the notice of Par¬ 
liament on the 15th of Alay. He be¬ 
gan with {)t.iting the proceedings out 
of w'liich tlie report arose. It ivas 
now SIX years since liisiighthonour¬ 
able friend (Sir J, Newport) com- 
ineiieed his exeition.s for an inquiry 
into the courts of justice, wnth a view 
to their improvement His motion 
for the appointment of commissioners 
for that purpose Was made and agreed 
to in^lSH. Now'It would scarcely 
be betK'vedJ tli.it after the lapse ol six 
years not one arrangement was made 
i for carrying into effect the recom¬ 
mendation of the commissioners. The 
leportgiving an account of the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland, called the 
sixth report, was laid upon the table 
, li’st year, «and tw'o other reports had 
Been since presented. He should 
quote the very words of the comiris- 
sioners upon the appointment which 
was tlie‘Subject of his motion. They 
were as follows ; We think it our 
duty here to express our opinion that 
the provisions made in respect to an 
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English baron are no longer essential 
or requisite. With tl^e exception of 
one of our number, we concur in 
thinking, that five barons are one nioi o 
than necessary, and tliflt the business 
of the Excheqvier might be conducted 
with equal advantage by four, as in 
the Court of Exchequer in England, 
and without adding tqthe duties and 
labour of these judges*” If the llou'.e 
did not concur in the recorumenda- 
tion of the conimibsioners, the eight 
Reports which they had aireadyjire- 
scntedwouldhc useless paper, aiul l\u- 
hanient would neither do its duty hy 
them nor hy the couiitiy. Ho would 
now statc’lhe duty of tlie IJarons, aftd 
he bege'^ed* it tube ohseive^d, that tlie 
account was not that ol an enemy, but 
was supplied by iho'-e judges tlieiu- 
selves. 'I'hey stLited, as wmn to he 
found in the lOlh page oi the Kepoit, 
fliat there weie toui teims, onelie- 
ginning on tlie 1^1 th of November, 
and tenninafing on the 20tli Decern- 
her; another beginning on the J5>h 
of January, and ending on the .‘hi of 
Februaiy, a thud beginning oil tlie 
12Lh ot .May, and ending on the 2d 
of June, ami a fourth beginning on 
the 17th of June, and ending on the 
5tl? ot July. The Couit, it was re- 
inaiked, did not usually meet on Mon¬ 
day, except it was the Inst oi the last 
day of term. Thu.s, then, the !’'iuons 
were not enqiloyed in ih^'ir judicial 
duties more than two months lu the 
year, and this, be it lemcmbeicd, was 
their own account of their cmploy- 
jnent. T4ie aveiuge number ot causes 
set down for tiiai did not exceed a 
hundreib They likewise acted as a 
board of treasury, and tlje average 
number of petitions, memorials, at^d 
ot^ier applications disposed of by them 
in that capacity, amounted to*1300. 
In point of piactice, the dftposal of 
this pait of the business belonged to 
the Remembrancer; iL was tljeirliuty 
only to transmit these memorials to 


him, to order bfm to make out his re¬ 
port, of winch they disapproved or 
approved. When they ha^ given their 
appiobation or disappiobation, their 
labour was St an end. Now he would 
hi'g l^'ave to'crtnti ast the dutu;s w’hieh 
they tlms pel formed, with the duties 
pel fornittilby j^he lUu ons of llio Court 
of Exche(|uer in England. Tlie Barons 
of*tho Exchequer Com t of hhiglund 
w'cnt the circuit; the Ihiions ot Scot- 
and performed no pait of tins duty. 
Tlie Court of ICxcheqiur iq England 
yierformed the cfuties of a. Court of 
J'.quily , in ScotlaniJ no such duty de- 
volv'ed upon the Ihij^jjis. In England, 
other ^uitois could apply to the Court 
of Kvchequer besides tlie suitors of 
the Clown , in .‘'ci'^laiid only the 
suitois of the C’l owai. 'J'ho llarons 
of Fngl.nul took tlieit turn at the 
Old ICiiley, and perloiniod other 
pait'. in llie adimnistralion orjustice ; * 
in .Scotland iliey had no similar la¬ 
bour* ill EnglamHlie liaroiK^had to 
di'cide on refei eiices Irom Parjiaimuit; 
111 .Scotland they had to do mithiiig 
similar. 'Hiere cmild, ihercdoie, be 
no conipanson he<^v.ci'n the labour 
jicrfoiined l)j the lorn I’aiuns t.f the 
(\Hirt ol Exchequer iii^M gland and 
the five of Scotland III' would beg 
to know, as ciyuiccic'd w'lth this sub¬ 
ject, what w^as the opinionChteitam¬ 
ed of the ayipoint'Tient of the present 
C.^iie!-Ijaron of the Euehcquer (the 
late Attorney-Ileneral ^of J'aigland, 
^11 Samuel Shepheid ) Did he con¬ 
sider hunself, or was he consideicd 
by his friends, as gning to yierfoim a 
laborious duty, or going to fill aiuasy 
situation, if not a sinecuie office i — 
Thelate Chief Baron (the Riglit IIo- 
* iiourable Robert Dmulas) hehl his of¬ 
fice three years, jvhiie he never ap¬ 
peared in court, he was in Italy two 
of tliose years from bad health, and 
when he returned he was unable to 
attend to buMnesc. Thepicacnt f.ord 
Higli Commissioner of the Jury C ourt 
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of Scotland, tliou^di almost unac¬ 
quainted with the laws of Scotland, 
and goin^ down to establish a new 
court, and to peiforni tl^e laborious 
duties of a new appointn|cnt, was yet 
able lo'oxecute the functions ofu Ibi- 
I on of I he Exchequer in addition to liis 
'other avocations. Indeed, when it was 
piopdsed m the last I’aih.inient, to 
grant retired pensions to the jiKlj>es, it 
wasconti'uded hysi inehon. nierobeis, 
that such pensions ought not to he al¬ 
lowed to frheilai ons of thcFiXi iieijuer, 
as they weie aheady in a slate of re¬ 
in enient. lie cv/hld not iefi.an from 
denouncing a*»'i'<andaloiis ajipoint- 
nienl, alike injurious to the chiiiactiT 
of I’aihament and to the ciedit of the 
courts of j'ustiCe. 1 he opinion (d the 
commisbioneis had been unaniinons, 
with the exception of Sir llay Ctnnp- 
bell. whose nomination had been ob- 
jiited to, on the gimind lluit nothing 
hail been (lone legaitling apjioint- 
iwents'iii couits oVjustice foi the last 
half'centuiy, but by his advice. The 
0 [)inion ofiui pel sou in Scotlandcould 
be of'less weight, as^ without mean¬ 
ing any pelsonal di.-icspect to linn, 
he had piot^'cled ail tin* abuses tli.it 
had prewiiled lor the last fifty ycajs, 
and might say ol them, 'jiionint pins 
!‘(i 1 hb nekt name that he 

found suhsciibcd to the lepoit waS 
that of Sit James iMontgomeiy, who 
liad hoen Lotd Advocate ol .^tolland. 
Ills authority, he iIpJ not hesitate to 
say, weighed as mueli,>with him a\ 
ibat of tlie leal lied loid or of the 
Loid Register opposite. Mr Roheit- 
son Seoif, and Sir Threipland, weie 
every way' qualilied fdr then appoint¬ 
ment by cliuraeter and knowledge. 
He came to Mr Gla.ssuud, though 
lust not least, whose opmunwlesei vtd 
tile greater credit, as he had written 
a book upon the couits. I'hat gen- 
lleiiiau ha,d said in his publication, 
that the appointments of the E.’»che- 
quer were sources of patronage, but 


not offices of business. With regard 
to the individual appointed, (Sir Pa¬ 
trick Murray) he wasscaicely known 
as a lawyer, and had seldom entered 
the courts, uruessfrom curiosity. The 
only argument which could be urged 
for the nuinbei five was, that if four 
weie equally'di\ided, tlieie might be 
want ofa decidpig voire ; but the ex¬ 
perience of l^nglaiid shewed how lit¬ 
tle loom there was ioi this ajiprchen- 
sion ; and it w’ould he strange to in¬ 
cur the expense of an additional judge 
for the iiieie [impose of inequality. 
The Lord A^l^'Oeate had indeed pro¬ 
duced a paper, piii[)ortiiig to contain 
the opinion ol four judges, the heads 
of the couits m Scotland, and which 
was Uu'iivomable to the discontinu¬ 
ance of the fifth Raion. Lord A. con¬ 
ceived that the judges, from theirvery 
situation, w'cre liable to hms, and that 
tiieii wliole aiithoi ity^ was destioyed 
by one assei turn con Lamed in this pa- 
.jK'i. Jr. o[)[)osition to the lecom- 
I'licndalion of the coniniissioiiers, that 
the duties of the tw'o eleiLs of hills 
should he devolved on the [inncijial 
clerks of'session, it expiessedan opi¬ 
nion that the l.ist office was sufficient 
to occupy the whole time and atten¬ 
tion of any individual. What would 
the House thiftk, when It understood 
tliat Sii Walter ’Scott w'as one of the 
principal clei ks of SessionCould they 
behiAc thit his whole time was en¬ 
grossed by the duties of that office ? 
The [uqiei containing their opinion 
did not cany conviction to the people 
of .Scotland; it did not carry convic' 
lion to all the judges ; it did not, he 
was assured, carry conviction to the 
bar. As. the paper could not carry 
6onviction, so neither could the vote 
of tlvit House, if a vote of confir«na- 
tion, cany conviction to the country. 
“ I'Jie fime may' soon come,” conti¬ 
nued his lordship, when I shall 
meCt with this appointment in the 
mouths of persons in the disturbed 
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district witli which I am connected, 17J99 till last year, except one year 
whom I may be called upon to re- that he held an office in London. He 
Dress. With what consistency can I, was by this means bettei* fitted for 
as deputy lieutenant or justice of the the mmistcriMl and judicial functions 
peace, put down at the point of the of a baron tlyu^ he could have been 
sword those whom distress has goad- by t!i% longest practice as an* advo- 
ed to madness, and who from time to cate in fhe Couits of Justice. As the 
time are outraged by acts of this English law is<he law of the Court 
land?” The ncjjiile lorti concluded by of Exchequer, a barrister had tolearn 
moving, that the Houle concur with all’the forms and rules of the Court 
the conimissioneis, that five Raroris when appointed to preside in it as 
of Exchequer in Scotland were un- one of the liarons. The noble lord 
necessary, and that four were suffi- had said that he had perfofnitd his 
cient for all tbe business of that couit. office by deputy,‘but he the I.ord 
In reply to these observations, the Advpcate) knew th’at he had perfor- 
defence oi^ Joeasurc was under- med it peisonally, srtlCu 1799 till last 
taken by ISjr William Rac, Loid Ad- year^ «».cept the year that he had an 
vocate. On him it naturally devol- office in London. Nor was such an 
ved, both as holding an office usu.illy appointment of an inferfbroilicerwith- 
supposed to include that of minister out precedent, for liaron Moncrieff’ 
for Scotland, and as having taken an had been deputy King’s Remembran- 
active part in foi warding the appoiyt- cer foi 25 years before he was ap- 
ment. The constitution, he obser- pointed one of the liaions. Another 
ved, of the Court ot Exchequer, was remark he begged leave to make here, 
founded upon the national contract, respecting the selection of thd indi» 
at the union of the two countries—4 vidual. Ry his appointment a very 
union which proved satisfactorytp the considerable saving was occasioned, 
people, and promoted the interests of because the office of King’s Remem- 


that part of the country, for more 
than a century. That contract was 
not^to be wantonly broken in upon. 
The appointment took place in con¬ 
sequence of a circumstance connect¬ 
ed with the trial by jdry, lately intro¬ 
duced into Scotland. MrjAdam, Lord 
ChiefCoinmissionerofthe Jury Cburt, 
and to whose zeal, talents, and good 
management, the success of the ex¬ 
periment was mainly owing, found 
his duties as Baron of Exchequer in¬ 
compatible with due attention to the 
bu&iness»of that court. He therefore 
resigned the former, that h&might be¬ 
low on the latter his undivided atten- 


brancer ceased, on its becoming va¬ 
cant, by an act ot an honosirable mem¬ 
ber on the floor. The saving hence 
arising amounted to one half the sa¬ 
lary of one of the BSrons olEMilxche- 
quer. By the statute of Anne it was 
enacted, that the number of Barons 
should not be fewer tliah five. The 
expression was, should*not exceed 
five but th», he contended, in Pa*r- 
liamentary language,implied the same 
thing. “ We always have been ac- 
customeci to five,” said his lordsiiip ; 
“ youjiave alwaysbeen accustomed to 
.four; we prefer five, according to what 
we have been accustomed to ; you 


tioti. With regard to the choice made prefer four, according to your cus- 
of a successor, an individual better tom.” The nature of the business 


fitted for the situation could not have required an admixtui c of Scotch and 
been found. He had held the office English lawyers, otthe former, there 
qjP principal Remembrancer* in *the coufd scarcely be fewer tlian three, 
Court of Exchequer from the year or of the latter than two. If thorp 
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should bo a division of opinion ye- 
epecting the granting of a charter to 
an individual^ what could he <!one ? 
It might be of importanqp to an indivi¬ 
dual nt the moment when an election 
approached The noble lord hail him¬ 
self alluded to elections. 'A judge 
could give up his opinion wdiere a 
couA of review decided against, it; 
but why should a judge giv\3 up'his 
opinion^ if an honest and conscien¬ 
tious one, when there was no cohrt 
of revii’w ? The consequence would 
therefore be, when there was an equal 
division, that nb charter and no tu- 
tory would be?'v»sued. He could not 
see how such an evil could be reme¬ 
died without an inequality of 'num¬ 
bers. He cdlatended that the com¬ 
missioners had exceeded theirpowers, 
and went entirely out of their w'ay, 
when they reported on tlie constitu¬ 
tion of the Court of Exchequer. Their 
instructions were, as •^stated in their 
.own teport, to hiquire into the fees, 
salaries, and eniolunients of the se¬ 
veral clerks, olKcers, and ministers of 
justice. Now, he would bo glad to 
know under which of these heads the 
“judges” Mfcrc meant to be included? 
As to the commissioners tliemseliies, 
with all the respect and esteem which 
he cnt«grtained“ior them personally, 
he must say tliat he did consider thdm 
to ho unqualihed. One of them, af¬ 
ter prnctisiAg at the bar, went into 
the country and lived upon his estate, 
\Irithout returning t'> liis practice; 
another went to India, and, after stay¬ 
ing there for some tune, returned, and 
lived almost entirely in the country; 
and a third, having -also practised 
some time at the bar, ri'tired to his 
estate, improved the country round 
it, but never returned to the profes¬ 
sion. Now he thought proper to 
mention these circumstances, be¬ 
cause hc^'ouid submit to the j^Iousc 
that the opinions of that commission 
.could not be entitled to any great 


weight, even if It stood alone, and 
unopposed bjtlhe w-cighty opinion of 
the late President of the Court of Ses- 
^on. Sir Hay Campbell, but above 
all, of the Chief-Baron Shepherd— 
an individual who Iiad gone so lately 
from this country, after acquiring a* 
thorough and extensive knowledge 
of the .whole lyidy of ^he laws of these 
kingdoms, and whose special duty it 
was, if.it were any one’s, to say whe¬ 
ther an appointment of tins nature 
was or was not necessary. He did 
not know what authoi ity the Chief- 
Baron’s naine might have there; but 
certain he was, that in his (the Loid 
Advocate’s) part of tlie country, they 
felt grattCul to his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters for liaving sent among them a 
man whoso talents as a judge were 
not more icspected than his virtues 
as an individual were admired. After 
attaining to very high honours in his 
profession, he declined tliose highest 
ones to which he might reasonably 
•and ceitainly liave aspired, and, in 
the dischaige of his duty, was willing, 
at his tune of life, to undeitake that 
duty, accompanied as it wais with the 
n<'ccs,sity of forming new connexions, 
and in a distant jiait of tlie kingdom ; 
although the ollice was of a nature 
far below tlidt which he might liave 
been entitled to claim. He submit¬ 
ted, then, that unhss tliey were will- 
ing*to suppose that there was some¬ 
thing infectious in the air of Scotland, 
which had the effect of instantly de¬ 
stroying that character 'of honour 
w'hieh an individual had® sustained 
through life, it was utterly incredible 
and impossible that tlie learned judge 
111 question, when called upon to de- 
‘cide on the constitution of the court 
ovcf which he was to preside, slibuld 
have concurred in the propriety of an 
appointment of which he did not see 
and feel the necessitj'. It vias a mis¬ 
take that the late Lord Chief Baron 
was ever more than a year absent 
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from the court at a time; this was 
when unavoidably oblige^ to go abroad 
by the state of his health ; but even 
when generally residing at Bath, he 
came and attended the re'^ular terms. 

Some observations were made by 
Sir John Newport, in defence of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton’s motion. 

’I.ord Castlcrf;agh new came for¬ 
ward in defence of the ^appointment. 
The noble lord (A. Hamilton*) had 
called upon the House, without pre¬ 
vious inquiry, without any evidence 
in the appendix of the report, and 
without suggesting any facts on his 
own authority, to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the constitution of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland ought 
to be changed—that that constitution 
for ages had been faulty—and that 
the decision of certain commissioners 
ought to be preferred to the deli¬ 
berate judgment of the learned heads 
of all the different Courts. Lord C. 
indignantly repelled the insinuation 
that ministers felt any reluctance to' 
redress and reform actual abuses; ))ut 
.to represent them as looking only to 
influence and patronage, and all pub¬ 
lic virtue and purity as monopolized 
'by their antagonists, was a language 
by no means new to gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, and par¬ 
ticularly convenient atthe opening of 
a new Parliament. He did not mean 
to blame the commissioner^ for tra¬ 
velling into various matters, and mak¬ 
ing the suggestion they had done re¬ 
specting the Court of Exchequer; at 
the same time, if it had been the pur¬ 
pose of the House to authorise them 
to examiae into the constitution of 
the Courts of Scotland, as wtdl as into 
the mere details of fees, he could not' 
help thinking that individuals of a 
different class would have been more 
properly nominated to such high, im¬ 
portant, and extensive functions. He 
beUeved that the present was the fiiVst 
oocaaion on which the House had 


be^n required to uffftm, not the re¬ 
port of a deputation of its own body» 
but the mere dictum offoui»out of five 
gentlemen in jio way connected with 
Parliament. ^He could not agree to 
the present motion ; on the contrary, 
he should move the previous question 
upon it; PUt h&twould assent, on any 
futu^'e day, to refer the whole c^es- 
tion* to aeelect committee. The noble 
lord (A. Hamilton) seemed to think 
thdt he had made out a good case in 
favour of four Barons, if hc^ould 
shew that even once Uja^bflSmess of 
the court had been ^^nsacted with¬ 
out the presence of thirfifth ; and be¬ 
cause he found that one ministerial 
office^ was a poet, he jumped at the 
conclusion that all the'offices could 
be discharged as well by poets as by 
lawyers. Yet was it not known to all 
who heard him, that the brightest lu¬ 
minary of the law of modern tunes, 
Lord Mansfield, had long be^njnea-. 
pacitattd from attending the court to, 
fulfil his judicial functions, and no 
man had been so obtuse in his facul¬ 
ties as to argue from thence that the 
office of Chief-Justice was a sinecure. 
He begged to be allowed ^o say, that 
of all economies abhorrent to com¬ 
mon sense, that was the most absurd 
which regarded the bi!nch~t^ecure 
the pure administration of justice was 
always the best economy. He must 
congratulate the other feide of the 
House upon the cheerfulness they dis¬ 
played. They were never so happy 
as when they had got some paltry 
thousand pounds to peck at: as soon 
as they had hold of a particular sum, 
how they rejoiced in their supposed 
advantage, until the necessity of its 
payment was shewn, and then they 
endeavoured to overcome argument 
by clamour. The conslituents of the 
noble lord were a little too enlight¬ 
ened be persuaded evtjn by him 
that the addition of a poor thousand 
pounds would make a serious differ- 
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ence in their domestic finances. Pid 
the noble lord seriously mean to be 
understood that the sum of 1000/. 
would make all the difFgrencebetween 

f )ractical allegiance and open rcbel- 
ion in Scotland ? lie had every re¬ 
spect for commissioners and their re¬ 
ports ; but he could not help remai Ic¬ 
ing, that if their suggestions jvere 
held conclusive and mandatory—if 
they were to be erected into judges 
in supreme, without appeal—it would 
throiy^the whole organization and ad- 
inini6trut,Icsv,pf the country into irre¬ 
mediable contusion. 

Mr Tierney made an animated 
speech against ministers, aivl endea¬ 
voured to ridicule the shifts to which 
they had recourse in opposing all 
economical reform. If a proposition 
were brought forward for some ge¬ 
neral financial reform, then the cry 
of the other side was, that the whole 
fabric of the state was about to be 
, oveVeet; and if‘a particular jrtactical 
retrenchment were suggested, the cry ■ 
was, “ What a fuss you are making 
about nothing—what a noise about 
one or two thousand pounds In 
fact, if ministers weie credited, they 
were the only proper judges of -^hat 
public money shouhl be spent, and 
who ought to \jpend it. It was im¬ 
possible for them to be economical 
—they were obliged to call in the aid 
of pationage and influence for Iheir 
support—;tbcy existed upon it—it was 
the foundation of all their hopes, and 
they could not lose even the fifth part 
of a fifth Raron of the Exclie(|ucr, 
without some risk to tlieh' stability. 
The establishment was.the strong-hold 
behind which ministers 'entrenched 
themselves. If any body spoke of re- • 
moving tlie third Secretary of State, 
or of aboiishibg the Secretary at War, 
the cry was the same—“ it hieaks in 
upon the^establishraentit was soon 
very easy to call the establialiment 
the constitution, and then woe to the 


man who lifted his unhallowed hand 
against it! .The noble lord had cer¬ 
tainly made a very dexterous speech 
—it possessed all his wonted circuit¬ 
ous ingenuity, and the result must 
have satisfied the House, that if his 
health had recently suffered, his in¬ 
tellects and abilities were as gieat as 
ever.. 1 he X.ord Advocate had come 
down to the House like a true Scoteh- 
man,. that was, like an honest man, 
and had maintained that nothing could 
induce him to think the appointment 
of a fifth Baron wrong—five was the 
true, orthodox, infallible number m 
Scotland; and that no change was 
Wanted, and no inquiry to produce 
one. Hut what was the conduct of 
tlic noble lord ^ First, he makes the”^ 
appointment—then he justifies it— 
and, thirdy, he requires a committee 
to ascertain whether it was light or 
wrong. But, looking at the w'holc of 
the circumstances, he would ask— 
could any man say that this was not 
a plain, downright, unequivocal job ? 
The fact was mimsteis dared not re¬ 
fuse the ajipomtinent of Sii J’atrick 
hluuay he did not intend by any 
means to dispaiage the qualifications 
of tliat gentleman, but the ministers 
weic afraid to refuse Ins appointment. 
They well khew that if they had done 
so, they would have lost some votes 
in that House. I'he present Chief- 
Baron of Scotland (Sir S. Shejiherd) 
had lately been an ornament to that 
House. He went down, not fully 
acquainted with the practice of the 
Scottish courts—a sti anger amongst 
them—and it might Iiave been said, 
“ Don’t you tlnnk we ought to have 
five Barpns instead of four to which 
he, in ins good nature, would say, 
“ (n the name of God, let usjiavc 
five and then the Scotchmen cried 
out, ‘“Five lor I'ver!” Considering 
how favourite a number fi\e appear- 
etl t(vbe in Scotland, and what infi¬ 
nite imschiefs might lesult from re- 
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duclng it to four, it was somewhat 
odd that the Lord Adi^cate should 
have consulted the opinions of only 
four heads of courts. With still greater 
singularity he had actually appealed 
from the magic and mysterious five 
to dangerous and neglected four, and 
now set up the opinion of four judges 
against the decision of^five commis¬ 
sioners ' In short, Mr»T. contended, 
that the present appointment was a 
manifest abuse ; and that if the House 
were entrapped by Lord Castlereagh’s 


proposition Into rejecting the present 
motion, they would put an end to all 
hope of economy and retrenchment. 

After a few words from Mr W. 
Dundas on tne ministerial side, the 
House divided,'when the motion waa 
negativt'd, but by a majority so small, 
as plainly*shewed a strong sense un- 
fav(^uiable to the appointment.* Of 
360 members present, 177 voted for 
the motion, and 189 ngainst it, mak¬ 
ing a majority only of 12. 
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MISCELL-^NEOUS PROCEEDINGS. 

« 


Mr Hdme Sumner’s Motion relative to Agricultural Distress.—Lord Lans- 
dorvne’s Motion relative to Foreign Trade.—Other Debates on this Subject. 
—Motion for Disfranchising Orampouvd—The Alien BilL-~-Mr Drougham 
on the Education oj the Poor ,— Welsh Judicature. 


The subject which, beyond per¬ 
haps any other, occupied the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament during this early 
period of the session, was the very 
serious distress in which the agricul¬ 
tural interest was involved. The gfeat 
depression consequent upon the low 
price^of 1814’ and 1815 had been 
sensibly mitigated by the rise which 
ensued after the scanty crops of 1816 
and 1817. •The plentiful produde of 
1818, however, caused a rapid fall, 
And though that of 1819 was niucli 
inferior, yet the ample stock on hand 
eftused the depression of prices still 
to continue, when there ^as no su¬ 
perabundant quantity to compensate 
for it. A gen.eral cry of distress rose 
among the landlords and farmers fn • 
the diflerent quarters of thq kingdom, 
and petitions'to Parliament for relief 
were ]>oured in. There is a sort of 
improiisiqp throughout this country, 
as if pai hament were omnipot^t—as 
^ if its empire extended over the mar¬ 


kets, the seasons, and over nature it¬ 
self. It did not appear very concei¬ 
vable that a power which could make 
war and peace on eaith, and could 
sway the destinies of twenty millions 
of men, should not be able to regulate 
the pi ice of a peck of oatmeal, or a 
pound of butter. It was some time, 
indeed, ere Parliament itself became 
fully aware of its own impotence, or 
could believe that all its ponderous 
machinery of committees, examina¬ 
tions, and reports, had no action what¬ 
ever on the movements of the econo¬ 
mical machine. By welaoming and 
acting upon the applications made to 
it, this assembly encouraged the false 
expectations which the nation had 
been led to cherish from its interfe¬ 
rence. Buoyed up by these, the farm¬ 
ers’^w came, and demanded that 
ParliOTient should procure for them a 
price for their grain, such as would 
jitiy tjie expense of cultivation. The 
tact, however, was, that Parliaident 
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had already done all whfch legislative 
enactment could do. 1 ^ excluding 
foreign grain when wheat was under 
80s. a quarter, it secured to the farm> 
er all the monopoly which the na¬ 
tion would possibly submit to. Under 
the experienced failure of this provi¬ 
sion, however, the views of the agri¬ 
culturists had taken a different turn. 
The general calf was new for a high 
permanent duty, to be levied equally, 
whatever the price of grain might be. 
Prohibition had failed, and permanent 
duty being something dift’erent, had 
at least no positive experience against 
it. It does not seem to possess any 
other recommendation. A complete* 
prohibition, *&o long as it operhted. 
Was ceitainly a rnoie powerful instru¬ 
ment than any duty could be; and 
when the price rose to a great height, 
it was easy to foresee, that no nation 
whatever, least of all this natiorf, 
would 1-ong bear a high duty on its 
import. These considerations not¬ 
withstanding, it was understood that • 
tlie beads of the agricultural inteiest 
were determined to make a push for 
the adoption oi this new system. They 
did not, however, advance to support 
it with open front, hut judged it pru¬ 
dent ifo make their approach by the 
slow and ciicuitous process of a com¬ 
mittee. 

During the early part of the ses¬ 
sion, several desultory conversations 
took place at the pi cscntation of the 
successive crowds of petitions; but it 
was not till-the 3d of May that the 
suited wa» regularly, and on a great 
scale, brought before the house. Mr 
Western was the individual under 
whose auspices it was understood to 
be peculiarly brought forward; but 
as he then laboured under indisnosi- 
tion, Mr Holme Sumner, a high^ re¬ 
spectable landed proprietor, and a 
moderate supporter ot ministers, un¬ 
dertook the task of introducing ft. 
HeTbegan with denying any feelings 


hostile to the merchant or the numo- 
facturer, or any wish to obtain a mo¬ 
nopoly for the agriculturist# He only 
argued, that tljc House having in 1815 
taken the petitions of the agricu]tu«< 
rists into consideration, resolved that 
some protection should be afforded 
them ; and the committee appointed 
to inquire into the subject reported, 
that*, unless a remunerating price of 
805. per quarter of wheat were secu¬ 
red to the farmer, it would be impos¬ 
sible for him to go on. Not/ the 
prayer of the petition^A-p^^tsent be¬ 
fore the House, with'flic language of 
which* honourable members were suf- 
ficiently-acquainted, was, that the pe- 
titionOrs should have such aremuncra- 
ting price as would enable them to 
carry on their trade; they did not ask 
moie at present than the House had 
formci ly acknowledged that they were 
entitled to ; but they shewed that the 
provision which had been raqde^fqc, 
their protection in P815 was tstally, 
inadequate to the purpose for which 
it had been intended. Nobody, he 
maintained, could be more loyal than 
the agriculturists, and no complaints 
could be more free fiom apy taint of 
discontent at the burdens which had 
been brought upon them by the late 
arduous struggle.* They were g;j;ateful 
for the security of liberty and proper¬ 
ty which they enjoyed in consequence 
of itf. It was obvious, hcAvever, that 
agriculture was in a state of rapid de¬ 
cline since ISH, and that it was falfc 
ing off more rapidly than ever. An 
honourable gentleman, whose opi¬ 
nions on tile subject of political eco¬ 
nomy had great weight, had said, that 
if It could be shewn that the agricul- 
• turists bore a greater proportion of 
any publip burdens, such as poor- 
rates, than other classes of the com¬ 
munity bore, Parhaiiieiit should uftbrd 
them assistance. Now, cou];d the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman doubt that there 
were burdens on the agriculturists 
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from which other classes were ex¬ 
empted ? What would the honourable 
gentleman say to the weight of the 
whole church establishment, which 
was borne exclusively hy the landed 
interest—to the whole county ex- 
ense, to the whole expense of all the 
ighways in the kingdom, except that 
of tile turnpikes ? It was impossible 
that the agriculturists of a ceuntry so 
situated could, without the assistance 
of some restrictive measures, compete 
with foreign markets, Avhen corn from 
the BlacL ‘^iia could be brought into 
our ports at half the price at which 
our own farmr*rs could afford to sell Ct. 
Some persons might say, "sipce gram 
can be procured from foreign coun¬ 
tries at half vhe price, why grow any 
here ?” If tliis principle w^ere admit¬ 
ted, it was clear that the agriculturist 
must withdraw his capital; and the 
consequence would be, that Great 
Britain must be rendered wholly de- 
pend^it on foreign productions : one 
of the most beautiful countries in the 
world would thus be converted into a 
perfect desert, and tin own into a state 
of dejiendcnce on foreign imports for 
the necessaries of life. The agricul¬ 
turists pletlgcd themselves to prove, 
that the bill of ISl/j had left ttiein 
nearli^as unpiKitecyid as if it had ne¬ 
ver p^sed. 1 n striking the average, 
a system of fraud and falsehood had 
been practised, by which the int^’csts 
of the agrmiiltunst^i had suffered most 
matei tally ; for, sinc^ the year 1815, 
^he English grower had not received 
an average price of 72.y. The honour¬ 
able gentleman declined mentioning 
anyspecific measure; at the same time, 
he gave it to be understood, 1;hat the 
success of the present applicatitin< 
would be followpd up by request to 
adopt some'such measure for their 
relief. 

Mr (iooeb, in seconding the motion 
of Mr Sumner, went over verji nearly 
the same ground. 


Mr Robinson, the member of ad- 
ministrationf inder whose superinten- 
dance the concerns of trade, and par¬ 
ticularly of the corn trade, were pe¬ 
culiarly placed, rose to express the 
sentiments of himself and his col¬ 
leagues. Among the various subjects 
to which the attention of Parliament 
was directed, none required to be 
treated witli more reserve and caution, 
and, he would add, with less frequen¬ 
cy, than the question which his ho¬ 
nourable friend liad this night sub¬ 
mitted to the House. The discussion 
of all topics cunnccteu with the sub¬ 
sistence of the people gave rise to so 
•'much apprehension, that in all coun¬ 
tries' the agitation of these subjects 
was thought to involve great danger? 
He regretted, therefore, to find the 
question of the corn-laws introduced 
at present. When it was mentioned 
hist session, ministers had unequivo¬ 
cally declared their disapprobation of 
any change in the existing law. Ad- 
• niittingthat there certainly existed dis¬ 
tress, he yet conceived it to have been 
a ^ood deal exaggerated. He did not 
see the usual symptom^, of general ag¬ 
ricultural distress ; he did not see te¬ 
nants leaving their farms ; he did not 
see individuals taking them on ^pecu¬ 
lation as they became vacant; he did 
not see the. poor-rates increasing. 
The depression appeared to him to 
arise simply in consequence of the 
change from a state of war, the cir¬ 
cumstances of which had afforded en¬ 
couragement to the cultivation of in¬ 
ferior lands, such as could be render¬ 
ed productive only at an expense 
which prices in time of peace could 
no longer pay. The law of 1815 was 
said to be ineffectual, because it did 
not produce to the farmer a constant 
prl^ of 80^. for his corn. It was said 
at tliii time, by some honourable gen¬ 
tlemen, that if the bill were brought 
hi, then 80 jp. would be the minimum ; 
but he had contended, on the vson- 
10 
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trary, that it was calculated rather to 
make 80s. the maximijtn price; and 
so the event bad proved. But as to the 
•observation ot the honourable gentle¬ 
man, he could only say, that if the 
bill in question had failed to produce 
•a price of 80s. to the farmer, it liad 
failed to do that which, in truth, it 
never was intended tc^ do. He did 
say, that the advantage contemplated 
was that of removing from the.tarmer 
the terror of an influx of foreign corn 
at all times, which it was hoped would 
lead to such an extension of capital 
to be employ&d in agricultural objects 
—he did not mean to say an unwise 
or extravagant extension—but su^h 
an increased cultivation of land, that 
-the quantity of corn raised in this 
country should be adequate to its 
consumption. It was strange, that 
those who expected that the coi n-bill 
was to produce a price of 80.s , dhd 
declared that the agi iculturists were 
ruined because it bad not done so, ^ 
would find that the price in the last 
five years 'averaged not less than 78.v. 
lOfl?. If they looked at the imports of 
• corn from th.e year 1792 to the year 
1812, they would find the average 
. importation (of wheat) to have been, 
as neaily as possible, during those 20 
yeais, rather less than 500,000 quar¬ 
ters annually ; and it so happened 
that the average price, for the same 
period, was about 786. 6d. It > did 
therefore appear, that during the last 
five years the annual average price 
had been much the same with that of 
the other,period he had mentioned. 
iF, then, the average price of corn, 
taking it from 1793 to 1812—a terra 
of 19 years—had been sufficient to 
induce the employment of additional 
capital in agriculture, and to place 
the’farmer, m point of his p^e, m 
—that situation which they must all 
wisli to see him stand in ; and he, in 
common with every other periyin pPs- 
»VOL. Xni. PART I. 


sessing landed property, need not de¬ 
sire to see him situated otherwise than 
beneficially: if, he said/ that price 
had been sqjBicient to enable him to 
cultivate his^ jyouiid with spiiit, and 
withtadvantage to himself and to its 
owners? he leally saw no giound fbr 
contending that it was not calculated 
to produce, during the lust five^ears, 
something like the same beneficial 
results. They had heard a great deal 
of the existing distress as connected 
with this measure in some irfcgrce, 
but how could that dyiWs’kljc possi¬ 
bly charged upon thfi*^coin laws ? No 
foreign corn had been*imported since 
Febiuary 15, 1819, and l>e supposed 
therfc was scarcely a quarter of fo¬ 
reign corn now in a "private ware¬ 
house. However low the price of 
corn might now be, ho conceived that 
it was impossible to change that pre¬ 
sent low price by legislative enact¬ 
ments. The Imnourable member 
Holme Sumner,) irf his opening, liarL* 
said, that the petitioners asked for no 
specific remedy. He hoped that they 
did not: it gave him great satisfac¬ 
tion to find, tliat the specific reme¬ 
dy, which every agi icultuyst had been 
to[d was the only one that could save 
him, had not been touched upon by 
his honourable friendi—he mg^ant that 
aiormous, that monstrous, that out¬ 
rageous proposition, the laying on a 
pefmanent dirty of 40.y.*per quarter 
upon corn impoiksd. On,the subject 
of aveiages, Ijp was convinced thaf a 
great delusion prevailed. He had 
particularly examined the different 
ifiethods "which it was proposed to 
substitute, and "had ascei tamed that 
none 8f them would ipake any sensi¬ 
ble diffei*ence. Fie would not object, 
however, to an inq^nry into this sub¬ 
ject, as there might prevail, he belie¬ 
ved, some local abuses. The best per¬ 
sons were not always chogen for the 
oflict of inspectors ; for instance, m 

F 
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one of the Welsh counties a lady had 
been appointed. If any measure could 
be proposed, which would render the 
existing law less liable tp abuse, he, 
for one, would give it his support. 
But he really felt that h*e should aban¬ 
don the duty which he owed to his 
country, to that house, ami to the 
character of the office with which,he 
was connected, if he did not protest 
against every change in a law which, 
while R could extend no relief to this 
class oC ^ community in the present 
instance/*WtKsi.i,''nlculatcd to occasion 
much general iniconvenlence and in- 
jury by being rmnecessanly altered.‘ 
Mr Western, notwithstanding his 
indisposition, made a short speedli in 
support of th{? motion. He insisted 
particularly on the dependence of the 
manufacturing interest upon the agri¬ 
cultural. It might be proved, by fair 
reasoning, supported by facts, that 
the depressed state of agriculture was 
-tbeprKiiary causd of the distresses of 
the manufacturer ; in all cases the 
farmer first had been embarrassed, 
and the difficulties of the manufac¬ 
turer had followed as a consequence. 
He need rejer no farther back than 
to 181,5 and 1816 for proof of wljat 
he had advanced ; wdiiJe, in the begin- 
ning of J.hat pewod, {vheat was 120.s. 
per quarter, the manufacturers were 
tlounsliing ; and when the price fell 
to 6.5s. or 70 r., then they began lat¬ 
terly -to copiplain. . In 1817 it was 
known that agriculturi; began to ro- 
viye, and with it, of course, the ma¬ 
nufacturing districts felt the allevia¬ 
tion. • 

Mr Baring, a leading representa¬ 
tive of the commercial interest, ex¬ 
pressed liis high satisfaction with the* 
view which had been takep of the 
subject by Mr*llobiiison. He himself 
had opposed the corn bill m the first 
instance, but had said no more on the 
subject since, being convinced if the 
general impolicy of disturbing the 


system on which a great country 
moves and aefe. It had now proved 
totally inadequate to its objects, and 
had shewn the impossibility of putting 
a permanent artificial price on a ne¬ 
cessary of life by any legislative ex¬ 
periments. In what situation would- 
the poorer, the industrious and la¬ 
bouring classes, find themselves, if the 
price of corn were n6w at 40 or 50 
per cent higher than it actually was ? 
His honourable friend (Mr Western) 
had not stated to what extent he 
would wish the price to be carried; 
but what, he would again ask, must 
become of those multitudes, those 
beehives of population, that were to 
be fouhd in our manufacturing towms, 
if any considerable addition were to 
be made to that price ? Already we 
stood at double the price of the rest 
of the world, but with this some ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen were not satis¬ 
fied : would they then wish it* to be 
trebled ? It was true that the farmer 
was now suffering ; so was the manu¬ 
facturer, and indeed every class of the 
community. His honourable friend 
seemed to think that the cause of all 
the evil was, that the faimcr could 
not purchase from the manufacturer ; 
hut so it might be represented* the 
other way, thfit the manufacturer was 
not able to deal with the farmer, or 
find consumption for his produce. It 
had43een recently shown to the house 
by a great proprietor at Birmingham 
(Mr Spooner,) that there had been 
a falling off from 56,000 -to 48,000 
cattle in the consumption of that 
town. The great decrease in the 
demand for landed produce, arose 
from the inability of people to pay for 
ft. He admitted that there was much 
suffenng, particularly among the class 
str^Jer landed proprietors, but 
concei^d it was in vam to look for a 
remedy. Prices had been forced up, 
anti thfy must inevitably come down. 
Mr Frankland Lewis was inclined 
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to support the plan of a protecting 
duty, but on a princi^e opposite to 
that adopted by the agricultural lead¬ 
ers. He wished a duty moderate in 
amount, as a milder measure, and as 
atfordingless obstruction to trade than 
an absolute prohibition. The mode in 
which protection was at present given 
iVas very inconvenient# He concei¬ 
ved that the acloption 6f a prohibition 
was a worse course of proceeding, 
with reference to the protection of 
the agriculturist, than a positive duty. 
The existing system operated as a 
prohibition to a certain extent; and, 
as it so operated, it must occasion«a 
sudden alternation from a prohibition 
to an unlimited supply—a state of 
Tilings the mostmischievous thatcould 
be imagined. The country was not 
now in a situation, with regard to cul¬ 
tivation, including rent, perfectly 4if* 
fgrent from that in which it stood in 
1815, Vvhen the corn law passed. He 
believed the expense of cultivating a ■ 
farm was diminished nearly one-third. 
This he stated as the result of inquiry; 
and he was in the hearing of those 
who could contradict him if he erred. 
If the fact wanted corroboration, it 
was to be found in the manifestos of 
the agriculturists themselves, where 
the reduced price of laliour was sta¬ 
ted over and over again. That, how¬ 
ever, was not all; there was likewise 
the reduced price of horsck, and of 
almost every thing necessary for farm¬ 
ing. This created a very essential 
difference.' Then what was the re¬ 
sult ? It w^s this—that those who had 
invested capital when the prices were 
high, must be nominally losers at this 
time ; but that, if any persons now in¬ 
vested Ifesh capital in agricultural* 
pursuits, they would stand at a charge 
one-third less than they form^ycould 
do. The protection recomrrtended in 
1815 proceeded on the expense of 
cultivation, including rent. That ex¬ 
pense was now ev ery way diminished. 


They could not shut their eyes to this 
fact, and declare that that which was 
right in 1815 ought, under very dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, to be consider¬ 
ed right now. * He could not but per¬ 
suade himself that the time was not 
far distant when it would be found 
necessary for Ihem, in some t^pgree, 
tou-ctread their steps, and to adapt 
the protection to the altered state of 
ejepense ; when, instead of increasing 
that protection, they would fe^a sin¬ 
cere desire and an anxious wish to 
examine this questicy.p'with a view to 
the i^lteration and amendment of the 
existing system. 

Lord Mijton generally concurred 
in Mr Robinson’s viqjvs, but could 
not agree in the expediency of that 
limited inquiry to which he had shewn 
a disposition to assent. If there was 
an inquiry at all, it ought, he concei¬ 
ved, to be on the broadest and most 
extensive scale, ai^d to include the 
employment of the people, the’rneanS" 
of subsistence, trade, the currency, 
and all the means of national subsist¬ 
ence. 

Mr Curwen was for a fair and full 
inquiry, which should take into con¬ 
sideration the general interests of the 
community, and the mode of equali¬ 
zing the burddns upon cadi class. 
He wished the fundholders to bear 
th^ public burdens equally with the 
landholder, and would therefore be 
inclined to support a modified ip- 
come tax, instead of the taxes on salt, 
leather, soap, &c.,which pressed di¬ 
rectly on^the poor. 

Mr Ricardo opposed the bill, and 
all re.<)jtrictions on the corn trade in 
general, upon those principles of po¬ 
litical economy which he had so pro¬ 
foundly studied. It became the le¬ 
gislature, not to look at the partial 
losses which would be endured by a 
few, who could not cultrvate their 
land firofitabiy, at a diminished remu¬ 
nerative price, but to the general in • 
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terests of the nation ; and, connected 
with this, I»e would look to the profits 
of capital. He would rather have a 
great (piantity of produce at a low 
rate, than a small quantity at a jiigh. 
The right honourable gcntleruaii op¬ 
posite (Mr Robinson) appeared in- 
consisfent, when he denied a commit¬ 
tee to inquire into the more impor¬ 
tant question, and yet agreed"^to one 
for discussing such trifling matters as 
strikiiV the average. This was not 
what tlio petitioners wanted: they 
declared that*'\hey could grow as 
much as the home market requ’red, 
and they demanded a monopoly of it. 
The .soil of the country couul ,nro- 
duce as much, as the consumption of 
the country, hut could it be dono as 
cheaply as m other countries ? We 
might as well grow beet-root for the 
purpose of producing sugar, because 
It was possible, as grow grain sufli- 
cient -for home consumption, becanse 
could be done. With respect to 
economy, nothing could be said m fa¬ 
vour of restriction. But it was argued 
that, in war, dependence on foreign 
countries for supplies of corn would 
be most daiTgerous. But an interrup¬ 
tion to such commerce would be mflre 
disasti mis, if po^ssible, to the export¬ 
ing than to the importing country. 
When the supply beeame greater than 
the demand^ the ettect was more^in- 
juiiops with respect to corn than any 
other articlb. It could not be pre¬ 
served for a more faviTurable season. 
What then must be the situation of a 
country Avho found their sports in 
corn rcturneel on th^ir own market ? 
The distress, agricultural and com¬ 
mercial, in this country, was not oner 
tenth of such a case. Besides, were 
we to be at war with all the world at 
the same time .?■—This would be the 
happiest country in the world, and 
its progress in prosperity would be 
beyond the power of imaginatfon to 
•conceive, if we got rid of two great 


evils—the national debt and the corn 
laws. * 

The motion was supported by Mr 
Bennett and Mr Coke, and opposed 
by Mr Huskisson, Mr Ellice, who 
moved the previous question, and by 
Lord Castlercagli. But the speech 
which excited most interest, was that 
of Mr •Brougham, who espoused the 
side of the question opposite to that 
which riiight have been expected from 
his views of political economy, and 
his adherence to the popular cause. 
It appeared to him that it would be 
indecent to turn a deaf ear to a mo¬ 
tion founded on the petitions of such 
a numerous body as the agriculturists 
of this c ountry. Entertaining some 
doubts as to the prc.sent motion, he 
supported it, because there was no 
other before him. Ilis honourable 
fripnd (Mr Ricardo) seemed to argue 
this question as if he had dropped from 
another planet—as if this were a land 
• of the most perfect liberty of trade— 
as if there were no taxes—no draw¬ 
backs—no bounties—no searchers— 
on any other branch of trade but that 
of agriculture ; as if, in'this Utopian 
v-orld of his creation, the first mea¬ 
sure of restriction ever thought on 
was that on tjie importation of corn ; 
as if all classes of the community 
were alike—as* if all trades were on 
an equal footing ; and that, in this 
new state, we were called upon to 
decide the abstract question, whether 
or not there should be a protecting 
price for corn ? But we vvere not in 
this condition —we were id a state-of 
society where we had manufacturers 
of almost every description, protected 
^in cvery*way, even to criminal enact¬ 
ments, to prevent the raw*material 
front^oing out of the country, it\ or¬ 
der tmjreby to assist the native manu¬ 
facturer. *He complained of the little 
rqgard which was generally paid to 
the agricultural, in comparison of the 
manufacturing interests. Sir Robert 
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Walpole had compared the agricuU 
tun'sts to a flock of sheep, and said 
that, like sheep, they were shorn with¬ 
out repining; but the complaints of 
the commercial and tfading classes, 
when any thing affected them, he had 
'compared to the noise of another ani¬ 
mal, which, out of regard to that re¬ 
spectable body, he wiuld not name. 
The circumstances "in wliich the 
country was placed were such, that 
even poor land was eagerly sought 
and diligently cultivated. It M’as 
hedged, and pitched, and improved so 
as to become the depositary of a large 
portion of British capital—that cajji- 
tal had been so employed—this land 
was now under cultivation—it con- 
"Ttiined the capital, he might almost 
say the life, of the cultivators—and it 
would be as reasonable, under such 
circumstances, to refer back to Jhe 
-j\eriod he had mentioned, or to say 
that they should go for their grain to 
Poland, where the serf cultivated the. 
soil for his lord—^because at Poland 
it could be got cheaper than,they 
could now produce it. If the trade 
were now thrown open, the inevita¬ 
ble consequence would be, that, in 
the next season, 7 or 800,000 of acres 
would be thrown out of cultivation, 
and those dependent on them out of 
employment. Was there any man 
bold enough to look such a difficulty 
as this in the face ? 

The question being called for at a 
late hour, the original motion was 
carried by a majority of 150 to lOJ. 

• This result caused universal sur¬ 
prise, even in the supporters of the 
measure, ^nd general dismay in its 
opponents. . 

Lord Castlereagh deplored and la¬ 
mented from the bottom of his Ijcart 
the decision of the House. So little 
had he anticipated such a raSGlt, that, 
being asked by several persons wlie- 
ther he thought there was such a a*f- 
ference of opinion as would make it 
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necessary for them to remain in the 
house till the division, he had told 
them that nothing was’so unlikely, 
from the temper which the House had 
evinced durjng the debate,as an effec¬ 
tive ^import of the motion. If he had 
thougnt that it would have had so 
many sdpporJJers, there would have 
boen a very different attendance of 
nfembfers, and a very different result 
from that which had taken place. 

* On the motion of Mr Barii^, the 
nomination of the committee was ad¬ 
journed to the following day. 

Tjiis delay passed not unimproved 
*by the opponents of the motion. The 
vote indeed once passed, could not 
be rescinded; hut Mr Robinson, fol¬ 
lowing up an idea originally thrown 
out by him, proposed, that the inqui¬ 
ries of the committee should be di¬ 
rected solely to the mode of striking 
the averages. This motion was sup¬ 
ported at considerable length by Lord 
Castl&reagh. It was vehemenflly, iiw.- 
deed, opposed by Mr Brougham, who 
asked : Was the result of the debate 
last night no vote of the House? Right 
or wrong, he considered that by that 
vote they had pledged.themselves. 
Ministers found themselves in a mi¬ 
nority where they had calculated up¬ 
on a certain majority f and they, there¬ 
fore, were now endeavouring to get 
rid of the result of a solemn debate 
b/a sort of side-wind, 1}y an unfair 
manoeuvre. It was said Uiat the agi¬ 
tation of the question was spreading 
an alarm through the country. He ap¬ 
pealed to those gentlemen who were 
so much*alarmed about alarms; to 
those whose terfors terrified the land; 
whose fears were excited at one time 
about the price of bread, at another 
time about the price of bullion, and 
at another about the law of the land, 
as established—ever since 1815; at 
one tipie about tliis thing, another 
about that—he appealed to them on 
the present occasion. He called on. 
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them just to apply a little of their 
alarm to this subject; and he would 
ask them whether there were not just 
as solid grounds for that alarm about 
the effects which mif^it, follow the 
rejection of these petitions; it was, 
unfortunately, too much the fashion 
to cry^up the distresses and the for¬ 
bearance of the artisans alone, forg«t- 
ting the claims of the more scattered, 
and no less meritorious, pcasantry-j- 
to feai;: the resentments of the one, 
because fliey were a more organi/.cd 
and more collected’ community than 
the other, who were more tljinly 
spread over a liirger surface. Unless 
their feelings were to be falsified,_,and 
themselves to be lessened in the eyes 
oi the country, he thought that ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen ought to consider 
what had occurred last night as a so¬ 
lemn discussion of the merits of a 
question, which was now sought to 
be got rid of without one tittle of ar- 
-^umenl beyond what had been en¬ 
deavoured to be then sustained. 

Notwithstanding the strength of 
this appeal, the fate of the question 
was from the first decided. The op¬ 
ponents of •agricultural inquiry had 
mustered their strength, and Mr Ro¬ 
binson’s limitation was voted by 251, 
wliilc tiiere wer§ against it only 108, 
a considerably smaller number than 
had voted the night before for gene¬ 
ral inquiry, 'fhe possibility of any 
important oliangc fn the corn laws 
>vas thus evaded. Befoi'e the close o’f 
tite session, the commiUec presented 
a report, which will be foupd in the 
Ajipendix, but upon which no legis¬ 
lative measure was founded. 

The commeroc of Great Brita*in oc.^ 
cupiedalso, during this session, a large 
share of pubjic -attention.- Those 
lights of political economy, which 
had shone so bright towards the close 
of the lastccentury, and seemetUo be 
guiding the nations into a raorfc en¬ 
larged and liberal system, iiad of late 


been greatly dimmed. The doctrines 
which proved liberty to be essential 
to commercial prosperity, were not 
indeed absolutely denied, but they 
were represented as unfit for the pur¬ 
poses of practical regulation. The 
deadly enmities which reigned among 
the members of the European com¬ 
monwealth, had led earli into the ha¬ 
bit of considering an injury done to 
anothef as equivalent to a benefit ob¬ 
tained for itself. Cool reflection and 
severe experience were now' fast open¬ 
ing the eyes ol' the British public. 
Not only was it now generally admit- 
toid, that nations would gain most by 
freely .opening their ports to each 
other; but it was even recognized, 
that though one side denied this reci^ 
procity, the other would consult its 
advantage in not retaliating. Petitions 
fram the cities of London and of Glas¬ 
gow were laid before the House of 
Commons, in which the most liberal 
•sentiments were expressed upon these 
subjects. It was in the House of 
Lortks, however, that the discussion 
was carried on upon the most extended 
scale, being introduced by Lord Lans- 
downe, a nobleman early imbued with 
profound principles of commercial 
economy, (3q moving on the 26th of 
May for a committee of the Lords to 
inquire into th^ subject, he entered 
at large into the improvements of 
which It \niglit be susceptible. He 
meant to confine the proposition he 
had to make, to the appointment of a 
committee on the foreign trade of the 
country. He had chosen this course, 
because he was convinced that any 
more extensive inquiry weuld only 
open an arena, into which every chi¬ 
valrous political economist w'ould has¬ 
ten to take his stand; into which every 
theory jwouid bo introduced, and 
wh^re t^ry opposing interest would 
hqye found a field of combat. In any 
committee of general inquiry, useful 
discussion would be impracticable. 
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endlesfi contests would arisen and in¬ 
quiries would be pursued without 
leading to any result. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could be farther from his inten¬ 
tion, than to favour aAy one class or 
pursuit in’preference to another. This 
indeed was impracticable, in conse¬ 
quence of the intimate mutual depen- 
’dence betwee^ them, ’•fhe experience 
of the last ten yeafs could not be 
thrown away on their lordships, and 
he trusted it would not on the coun¬ 
try. In the year 1815, they had seen 
the distress«of the agricultural body 
visited on the other interests of the 
community. They had afterwards 
found the distress of the manufactu¬ 
ring interest visited on the growers 
bfliorn and the raisers of every kind 
of agricultural produce. From these 
alternate visitations, who could fail to 
sec that the order of nature had Ipk- 
ed together all the interests of men 
in sobiety Commerce and manufac¬ 
tures had made the country what it 
was, and by them it must be maintain¬ 
ed in the rank to which it had, been 
raised. No axiom was more true than 
this—that ifc was by growing what the 
territory of a country could grow 
most cheaply, and by receiving from 
other countries what, it could not 
produce except at too great an ex¬ 
pense, that the greatest degree of 
happiness was to be communicated 
to the greatest extent of jlopuldtion. 
He was aware that the question could 
not be considered in a mere abstract 
manner that there were many pre¬ 
judices to be removed, and many con¬ 
flicting interests to be reconciled, be¬ 
fore any improvement could be effect¬ 
ed. Nations had been expending their 
capital instead of their revenue, anli 
a ivumerous population had been call¬ 
ed into existence by a demand for 
labour which no longer eiflsted. The 
most obvious remedy was to crea|e a 
demand for our labour and our manu¬ 
factures ; and the most obvious mode 


of creating that demand, was to encou¬ 
rage and to extend our foreign trade 
by removing some of those restric¬ 
tions by which it was shackled. In 
looking tojvivds such a relaxation, 
two* things ought to be taken into 
consideration by their lordships: first, 
the nec5ssity*of raising our revenue; 
and, secondly, the justice and expe¬ 
diency of consulting those interests 
which were vested in our existing 
{rade, on the faith of the cont^uance 
of tlie regulations under which it was 
now carried on; But those things 
we^e not to be lost sight of—they 
* ought not to prevent changes which 
higher interests and a wiser policy de¬ 
manded. They ought, in short, to 
recollect that liberty of trade should 
be the rule, and restraint only the ex¬ 
ception. He would first of all ven¬ 
ture to say, that there ought to be no 
prohibitory duties, as such—that 
where a mahufacture could not be 
carri'ed on, or a production raided, but 
under the protection of a prohibitory 
duty, that manufacture or that pro¬ 
duce must be brought to market at a 
loss. The name of strict prohibition 
might therefore m commerce be got 
rid of altogether; but he did not see 
the same objection to protecting du¬ 
ties. He would ev£n suggest a cer- 
lain relaxation in the navigation laws, 
tl^ough not s^ch as could justly give 
rise to any jealousy. He would pro¬ 
pose to allow p^^)duce from all parts 
’of Europe t« be imported, without 
making it necessary that it should* be 
altogether in English-built ships, or in 
ships befonging to the nation whence 
the jyoduce -comes. At present a ves- 
,sel which had taken .part of its cargo 
in a French port, and whicli after¬ 
wards had proceeded to a Flemish 
port for the remainder, could not en¬ 
ter a British port. All that he would 
proppse would be to allow such a ves¬ 
sel to make good its assortment in 
differeut ports in Europe, and still to 
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have the right of entering this coun¬ 
try. He would make one exception 
to this relaxation of the navigation 
laws—he would not allow the impor¬ 
tation of colonial produce, in this man¬ 
ner. I'hc third point to whicn he 
would advert, was one of no inconsi¬ 
derable importance in itself, and of 
still f^reater consequence from tJie 
principle which it involved—he meant 
an entire freedom of the transit trade. 
Whatever brought the foreign mer¬ 
chant to this country, and made it a 
general mart—a depot for the mer¬ 
chandise of the world, winch nnght 
be done consistently with the levying 
o<' a small duty, was valuable-to our 
trade, and enriched the industrious 
population of‘our ports. fSuch free¬ 
dom of transit allowed of assortment 
of caigoes for foieign rnaikets, and 
thus extended our trade in geneial. 
A duty o{ 1.5 pel cent on the impor¬ 
tation of foreign linenS, was, during 
,_lJie w'ff.’, thought' necessary to pro¬ 
tect the linen manufactures of Ire¬ 
land. No injury resulted fiom that 
arrangement while w'c engrossed the 
commerce of the world; but now the 
case was altered, and many who were 
interested in the linen manufacture of 
Ireland, thought a relaxation of the 
transit duty advfsable* If we refused 
to admit German linen without th6 
paymentof a trausitduty, theforeigner 
■would lather* go to Germany for t^ie 
article; he would then either pay the 
duty which we imposetV or take a less 
valuable article as a substitute; and 
as linen might be a necessary article 
in the assortment of his c^go, this 
duty would drive him away altogether, 
even when desirgus of obtaming*other 
articles which our soil or industry 
could supply. He now came to a 
point which involved important inte¬ 
rests—he meant the state of the trade 
w ith the nof th of Europe, and tl\e du¬ 
ties imjmsed on the importatioci of 
timber from that quarter. The mea¬ 


sure was expressly of a temporary 
nature, and was necessarily to be 
brought under review in March next. 
The interests now vested in the tim¬ 
ber-trade to our North-American co¬ 
lonies, grew out of what was consider¬ 
ed as a temporary arrangement, and 
had of course no security against a^ 
change, winch llie genqral interests ot 
the nation might require The Ame¬ 
rican merchants represent, that, from 
the length and difficulty of the voyage 
to North America, the larger part ol 
the value of the tirnbef, thence im¬ 
ported consists of freight; and that 
tl\p mere circumstance of the proxi¬ 
mity of the northern ports of Europe, 
by enabling ships to repeat their voy¬ 
ages frequently in the course of 'JT 
year, would reduce the number of 
British vessels employed in the tim¬ 
ber-trade to one-third. They there¬ 
fore said, that whereas it was expe¬ 
dient that they should be employed— 
jand whereas they could not be so em¬ 
ployed if they procure timber wliere 
it is pheapest and best—they there¬ 
fore should import it of the woi'st 
quality, and fiorn the greatest dis¬ 
tance. And let their lordships consi¬ 
der what the article was that was thus 
to be raised in price, while it was de¬ 
teriorated in quality. It was the raw 
material of our houses, of our bridges, 
of our canals, and of our shipping it¬ 
self^ and no inconsistent were the pe¬ 
titioners, that they asked to continue 
duties which increased the expense 
of their own trade. Suppose it were 
proposed, on the same plea^, to bring 
our cotton from the East Indies, in¬ 
stead of importing from Aiperica, he 
did not see on w'hat grounds those 
£ould resist such a proposition who 
argupd that w'c ought to import juur 
timber from Canada rather than from 
Norway/Sfhe committee would con¬ 
sider how much of the duty might be 
taken odf the timber from the north, 
and what regulations might be adopl- 
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ed to reserve to Canada the supply of 
masts, for which its timber was pecu¬ 
liarly fitted. It deserved serious con¬ 
sideration how much more w'c paid 
for the timber from Caftada than we 
should pay’for that from the north of 
h’urope. By a calculation which he 
had made, the difference was not less 
than 500,000/. annually’for the.whole 
country, and in the pbrt of London 
alone 100,000/. had been paid on ac¬ 
count of this prohibitory duty. He 
would now advert to another subject 
of great impoftance—the state of our 
trade with France, and particularly 
in the article of wine. I'heir lorij- 
ships must know that a duty of 143/. 
18^. was imposed upon the tun of 
F’fcnch wine, while only 95/. vvas im¬ 
posed upon Spanish and Portuguese 
wines. There had been a falling off m 
the duty in the last year of 220,000/. 
Npw, although tlie government of 
France was not disposed to enter in¬ 
to any commercial treaty, or to make 
any liberal arrangement for receiving 
our manufactures in exchange*, for 
their wine, he would not allow but 
that some change should be made in 
our present trade with that country. 

' What he had said with regard to the 
wines of France, would apply likewise 
to Its silks: and if our own manufac¬ 
turers m silk were to suffer temporarily 
by a removal of the prohibitory duties, 
this was a case in which he would \Vill- 
ingly agree to a large parliamentary 
grant for the purpose of indemnity. 
He now Came to a subject which, 
wth whatever difficulties it might be 
surrounded, had at least this advan¬ 
tage, that^t would relieve and benefit 
the shipping interest. It would be 
impossible for their lordships not to re- 
collyct and to apply the fact, that (rom 
one of the largest, most fertile, and 
most populous portions of tile globe, 
that immense space which lay between 
Africa and America, the genefal Bri- 
tisli merchant was excluded. From 


the time that he doubled Cape Horn, ' 
or the Cape of Good Hope, he found 
his commercial operation! cramped, 
and his enterprise restrained ; not by 
the nature o^ the country, for it was 
rich ^nd adapted to commerce; not 
by the indisposition of tlie people to 
trade, for*they Jrere numerous, indus- 
triiuis, and disposed to exchangt?their 
prSducCions for ours ; not by tlie dif¬ 
ficulties of the seas, for, by the trade- 
winds and the monsoons, navij^tion 
was easy and secure; but he Vas pur¬ 
sued, and all his schemes defeated, by 
the statute-book. If the private trade 
were perfectly unrestricted, much 
smaller* vessels might be employed, 
and many merchants would engage 
in it who could not fit* out a ship of 
500 tons burden. Tliere existed many 
nations perfectly accessible to smaller 
vessels, who were now never visited. 
They composed a population of up¬ 
ward of T0,00c/,000 ; and he would beg 
leave to read a passage from if book - 
lately published, (Mr Crawford’s His¬ 
tory of the Indian Archipelago) shew¬ 
ing the facilities for commerce in the 
Eastern seas, the great wealth winch 
they ofi’ered, and tlie little trade 
that was now carried on iii them. 
He was the more disposed to be san¬ 
guine m these expectations, when he 
contemplated the benefits which had 
arisen from a free trade in the only 
quRrter where it had ydt been per¬ 
mitted. Their lordships vtiould recol¬ 
lect that six years ago, when the traefe 
to the East Indies was not open, ther« 
was no independent British tonnage 
on the otlfer side of the Cape of Good 
Hope. At present he was happy to 
inforrn them that there were in the 
feastern seas 20,000 tons of shipping 
in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, but 61,000 in the service of the 
free trade. The free trade employed 
4720 Pritish seamen, whilst the trade 
of th« East India Company employed 
only 2550 of them. Yet it was a pecu-. 
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liar hardship, that in countries where 
the British had established an unpre¬ 
cedented power, and where they ex¬ 
ercised an uncontrolled dominion, an 
American should be atoliberty to carry 
on a trade in which it was not allow¬ 
ed to an Englishman to engage. The 
trade to which he alluded was the ex¬ 
portation of tea, which he understeod 
was more than ten to one in favour 
of the American merchant: nor was 
this Id; all surprising ; for he not only 
derived *a benefit fiom the liberty 
which he possessed of assorting liis 
cargo when and where he pleased ; 
but also from the liberty which he en¬ 
joyed of supplying France, HoUand, 
and other parts of the continent, with 
that commodity, tea, which the East 
India Company did not choose to do 
themselves, and would not allow any 
of their fellow-countrymen to do for 
them. So fully was he convinced of 
the inexpediency of Such a restric- 
- tion, •that nothing could induie him 
to believe that the East India Com¬ 
pany would not, if applied to, allow 
Englishmen to supply France, and 
Holland, and Germany, with tea from 
Canton, aa readily as she allowed 
American merchants to do so. He 
was not prepared to say that the Bri¬ 
tish Governmeflt ought to exert its in¬ 
fluence to procure the immediate inde¬ 
pendence of South America—by no 
means: but^ he was prepared to ^y, 
that, considering the manner in wliich 
the trade of its subjccto had increascftl 
at Buenos Ayres, where it was liable 
to no restrictions during the years 
1810, 1811, and 1812—considering 
that since the latter of- these periods 
it had even increased there to a two¬ 
fold amount, and that similar results 
had taken place in every other part 
of that great continent where British 
nianuicictures had been introduced, it 
was bound by every tie of feeliqg and 
of interest to cement the conitcxion 
whicli already subsisted between tfep 


inhabitants of the two countries, by 
the utmost good faith, kindness, and 
liberality. To cement that connexion 
would not be a difficult task for this 
country, as there was none better cal¬ 
culated to inspire the South Ameii- 
cans with sentiJnents of respect and 
affection. It was only necessary that 
we should rcjfieal the restrictions un¬ 
der which weliad hitherto guarded 
our infercourse with them, and stand 
before them as a country ready to re¬ 
ceive their produce on the most fa¬ 
vourable terms. And why should 
they not repeal these restrictions ? 
Their lordships, he was ,sure, were 
well aware that, in the year previous 
to the commencement of the unfor¬ 
tunate war which terminated in“fEe 
establishment of American indepen¬ 
dence, our exports to the United 
Spates did not amount to more than 
3,000,000/.; whereas at present they^ 
amounted to no less a sum than’thirty 
millions. This was the consequence 
of free trade. The noble marquis 
then strongly urged the cultivation 
of friendly relations with Ireland, as 
there was no country better fitted to 
give employment to our capital, and 
become a great consumer of our ma¬ 
nufactured goods. Though he was 
not very sanguine in his expectations 
of immediate re) ief to the present dis¬ 
tress of the country, he could not, 
with the feelings which he entertained 
regarding Britisli enterprize, British 
skill, and British ingenuity, abandon 
the hope of ultimate relief to our dis¬ 
tressed situation, whilst theie was any 
part of the globe unexplored, or only 
partially explored, to which our trade 
could penetrate. Our merchants, if 
‘they were now oppressed with the 
difl^ulties which he had before^ de- 
scribeA- were not, how^ever, deprived 
of that li%h character, tliat good faith, 
and that persevering industry, which 
had always distinguished them. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in rising to 
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give the sentiments of ministers upon 
this subject, expressed the high gra¬ 
tification with which he had listened 
to the able and candid speech of the 
noble Manjuis. He entirely agreed 
^ith him in his views of the close con¬ 
nexion between the different branches 
of national industry, and, at the same 
time, of the ajlvantagd of confining 
the present inquiry to'the subject of 
our foreign trade. Admitting that 
commercial distress existed, he saw 
no proof of its having risen to that 
magnitude which had sometimes been 
supposed. He was of opinion that 
there was i |0 ground of believing that 
it arose fr^ra any reduction of any 
of the great articles of consump¬ 
tion within the country, except it 
were the article of wines. He had 
taken considerable pains to ascertain 
the truth of this assertion in evejy 
instance, and where it could be ob¬ 
tained, he thought the consumption, 
as to quantity, was a better test than 
the consumption as to value ; for, 
though the latter was fluctuating and 
. uncertain, the quantity upon which 
the revenue was raised, was fixed and 
stable. He had before him a paper 
* containing an account of the articles 
of consumption for the Ifist four years, 
and the fair way to come to a right 
conclusion would be to consider wliat 
had been the average on the last three 
years—^he meant they ears 1817,1818, 
and 1819, and to compare that aver- 
agewith the actual consumption. The 
noble lord then made a comparison, 
in the mifnner which he had stated, 
between the numbers of pounds of 
tea, colfeg, tobacco, malt, and of gal¬ 
lon* of British spirits, whichjiad been 
consumed in the present year, and 
the^average number of those cqpsu- 
med in the three preceding years. In 
all of these commodities, except the 
last, he stated that there was an in¬ 
crease of consumption, and that tlie 
diminution of the latter had been 


compensated by more than a propor¬ 
tional increase in the consumption of 
foreign spirits. No doubt there was 
a certain distress felt not only in Bri¬ 
tain, ^ut all over Europe, in conse¬ 
quence of the convulsion which had 
agitated the whole civilized world, 
and unhinged all the natural relations 
of men. General, however, as was 
th5 distress which prevailed at pre¬ 
sept in Europe, it was much interior 
to that which existed at present in 
the United States of Ameritaj and 
he would therefore ask those who 
ascribed the present stagnation of our 
trade to the effects of taxation, tithes, 
and poftr-rates, which he was free to 
confess must produce some effect, to 
compare the national delit of America 
with its revenue. The cause of the 
suffering now felt in America was 
quite evident; it was this—^that whilst 
Europe had been at war for twenty 
years out of thfi last twenty-five years, 
America had only been at war ffir two 
years. She became the principal neu¬ 
tral power during the greater part of 
tliat period; nay, at one time she was 
the only neutral power. She supplied 
this country with articles fkim the con- 
tinentwhich itcould procure nowhere 
else, and thus had increased in wealth, 
in agriculture, m navfgation, in com- 
inerce, and in every other national re¬ 
source, more thpn any other nation had 
ever done in the same period. She had 
made in these twenty yearn a progress 
that under other circumstances sfie 
could not have made in sixty, no, nor 
in eighty years. Now, however, when 
the arts of peace had begun once more 
to flourish in j^urope, America felt 
Jhe effect, not of her former distress, 
but of her former prosperity. She 
was now.retrograding, and must re¬ 
trace the immense strides which she 
had made in the last twenty years, 
until ghe stood m the situation which 
she t!hen occupied. Lord Liverpool 
gave his unequivocal assent to the, 
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principles of’ free trade. He believed 
It would have been of great benefit 
to the world if these principles had 
been always acted upon, and if no 
state had ever imposfd„ shackles on 
the trade and industry of anbther. 
The noble Marquis, however, was too 
enlightened not to admit the excep¬ 
tion to these principles, which w,cre 
dictated by the actual polic}^ of the 
world, and the existing laws of the 
couKtry. Lord L. only complained 
that this* view of the subject liad been 
too slightly adverted to. An imme¬ 
diate recurrence to first principles, 
would unhinge the value of all pro¬ 
perty, particularly in land. How 
could we expect other countries to 
admit our nranufactures, unless we 
received their raw produce in return ? 
Yet the state of the country rendered 
it absolutely necessary, he conceived, 
to extend'sonicprotection to thegrow- 
ers of corn. His lordship, at some 
length, defended the ])rcscnt System 
of the corn laws, as preferable to any 
plan of protecting duties. He de¬ 
fended also the present state of the 
currency. The restriction on the bank 
payments appeared important, and 
even necessary during the war ; Imt 
now, it could only serve to create a 
fictitious capitirl, and give rise to a 
spirit of over-trading. In regard tb 
manufactures, bis own opinion was, 
that if all the laws with regard* to 
wool’wcre tepealed, our woollen ma- 
nbfacture would not b.f injured. The 
same observation might be applied to 
our cotton manufacture; but with re¬ 
gard to sdk and linen, he tonceived 
there was some ground for hesitation. 
A free trade would put an absolute 
end to the former. No doubt it might‘ 
be matter of regret that a sijk manu¬ 
facture was eVer established in this 
country. It would have been much 
more natural to import it from France, 
in exeJiange for some other cooarao- 
dity. But when he considered the 


extent of that trade, the artificial en¬ 
couragement it had received, and the 
number of persons it employed— 
50,000 or Co,000—he confessed he 
saw no way of getting rid of it..— 
Then, again, was the House aware 
of the effect which must necessari¬ 
ly be produced upon the linen ma¬ 
nufacture of Ireland, by a removal o’f 
all restrictions ujion foreign linens ? 
When he referred to the peculiar si¬ 
tuation of Ireland, it was impossible 
not to be startled at the contempla¬ 
tion of the possible result. He w*ould 
again say,.that he regretted those 
Igws which had brought about so ar¬ 
tificial a state of things, but what was 
once done ought not, in many cases, 
or rather could not, be undone. Tn 
regard to the substitution of protect¬ 
ing duties for absolute prohibition, 
and to the extension of the warehou¬ 
sing system and the transit trade, be- 
was inclined to concur with I.ord 
Lansdowne. With regard to the duty 
on Baltic timber, it had not been im¬ 
pose^ with any commercial view. We 
were then excluded from the conti¬ 
nent, and ministers were induced to 
direct their views towards America, 
as a quarter whence wc might derive 
a sure supply for naval purposes^ On 
the faith of a countervailing duty, an 
increased capital was employed by 
the merchants in the*American tim¬ 
ber *tradev He admitted that this was 
now an open question. He allowed 
that the treaty with Portugal, one 
considered a masterpiece of political 
wisdom, had no real claim to that 
character, while tliat with France, in 
1787, had certainly been fprmed on 
sound principles. Yet for five ytars 
under this last treaty, from 1787 to 
179^ the average export to Franc^ of 
British ^produce and manufactures 
had been 718,630/.; those to Portugal, 
637,652/.; those to Spain, 623,31-0/. 
A^ present our exports to Portugal 
and the Brazils amounted to four mil- 
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lions. In regard to India, he doubted 
if the exports of our manufactures 
thither could be increased. They had 
already been too great, and had led 
tQ a falling-off last ydar. He was 
persuaded every attempt to introduce 
British goods into China would prove 
abortive. The canying trade between 
India and China was d question left 
open by the late ch.irtfler; and he cer¬ 
tainly saw no objection, that the pro¬ 
duce of India should be imported di¬ 
rect to any country in Europe. Un¬ 
der these qualifications he gave his 
cordial assent to the motion for a com¬ 
mittee ; believing, at the same tin^p, 
that the best remedies were time and 
patience, and that permanence was 
an^important feature in all legislation. 

The motion for a committee was 
then unanimously agreed to.' 

The subject had already been 
brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons’by Mr Baring, on occasion of 
presenting the petition of the mer-, 
chants of London. PIc denied any 
idea, on the part of the petitignors, 

. of being favoured at the expense of 
other classes. If commercial men 
knew their own interest, they could 
have no other object than general 
pros*perity ; if agricul^ture did not 
flourish, commerce must necessarily 
decay. The distress'.ind embarrass¬ 
ment of the country, instead of gra¬ 
dually diminishing, were uponthb in¬ 
crease. Whilst every other commer¬ 
cial country was in a state of progres¬ 
sive recoi^ery, this alone had all the 
appearaiite of a deep decline. The 
present languor might certainly be re¬ 
garded comparative, as a natural 
consequence of the peculiar events 
and termination of the war. Whilst 
thq^ war continued, we enjoyed ^ mo¬ 
nopoly of trade; we took larger strides 
in commercial industry and enter- 
prize than ever were before taken by 
any people. The trade, of which we 
h*ad enjoyed a monopoly, was now di¬ 


vided with all Europe. Every coun¬ 
try had its share, and wc had to con¬ 
tend against rivals in every direction. 
In all parts of the world competition 
was alive apd»vigorous. What the 
House, therefore, had to consider, 
was the*propriety of recur ringto those 
old and Established principles which 
had proved the most ‘<o1kI foundation 
of our'commerce. 'I'he honourable 
niember then made some observations 
on the disadvantages which he^on- 
ceived us to sustain from thb change 
of the currency, and from what he 
cqnsjdered the impolitic arrangement 
of the corn laws. He would not now 
say mach on this last topic, except 
to reprobate the petitions which had 
been presented to Parliament for ad¬ 
ditional restrictions. To him it ap¬ 
peared quite obvious, that the pros¬ 
perity of this country must now de¬ 
pend on the general prosperity of the 
world. I'he s^ne extent of commerce 
which we had enjoyed was certainly 
not attainable, and without more 
subordination there could be neither 
confidence nor security. The peti¬ 
tioners asked only for mature and calm 
deliberation—for an unprejudiced re¬ 
view of interests appaiently opposite 
to each other. Something, ho sin¬ 
cerely believedytmusifbe done, to en- 
^le us to go on at all. It was satis¬ 
factory to know that there was no 
p« 2 lson in the country iflore sensible 
of the truths contained iathe petition 
than the righl^honourable gentleman 
at the head of the Board of Trade. 
He was not, he believed, exceeded in 
zeal for tlie application of just prin¬ 
ciples of conu^ercial policy by any of 
^the advocates for a chjinge in our pre¬ 
sent system. It was painful, however, 
to find that his Majesty’s ministers 
generally did not look at this ques¬ 
tion witn the eyes of statesmen, and 
that ^he true interests of tjie country 
werai overlooked in the anxiety to 
preserve place. The object to which,. 
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mainly, this petition was directenl, 
was tlie adoption of a general prin¬ 
ciple, having for its basis as great and 
extensive a freedom of conunercial re¬ 
gulation as was possible. The peti¬ 
tioners also prayed that the Ibgisla- 
ture would contract as much as pos¬ 
sible those general or pooitivo restric- 
tions'on the importation of certain^ar- 
ticles which weighed heavilj on the 
commerce of the country. Why should 
we bp restrained from procuring tim¬ 
ber from Riga, and other jiorts of 
Russia, Polan(i, and the various north¬ 
ern states ? That trade formerly em¬ 
ployed British shipping to a great 
extent, and was very useful in rear¬ 
ing and supporting seamen. But the 
restrictive system had driven Great 
Britain out of that trade, and given 
to her a character of severity, with 
respect to her commercial restrictions, 
which was highly prejudicial to her 
interests. Without wishing to do away 
with the general tenor of the naviga¬ 
tion laws, he thought there were cer¬ 
tain details which might be advan¬ 
tageously modified. He then went 
over the same grounds with Lord 
Lansdownijj—-the warehousing system 
—the transit trade—the communica¬ 
tion with the East Indies, and with 
South America.* A vgry great object 
was to remove the restrictions which 
had been imposed by foreign nations. 
With respect to France, no attenipt 
had been m^de to put an end to these 
restrictions. The existing feelings oi‘ 
that country, and the circumstances 
that now prevailed, operated against 
any mercantile connexion ot arrange¬ 
ment with England, and it would be 
difiicult for some tiide to fond one. 
He did not, iherefore, blame the* 
noble lord (Castlereagh) for not ha- 
vingdemanded concessions, when the 
French ti eaty was entered into, which 
probably would not have lasted very 
long. The first step towards putting 
^ end to restrictions of this descrip¬ 


tion, was by removing them at home. 
To require foreign countries, by trea¬ 
ty, to open their ports to us, and, in 
return, to shut up our ports against 
all communication with them, was ma¬ 
nifestly unjust. The circumstances of 
the times were such as to call on them 
imperatively to go into this examina¬ 
tion, that they might convince them'- 
selves whether*nothing could be done 
for the country—whether no encou¬ 
ragement could be given to its industry 
—and whether they must continue to 
bear, without hope of relief, the mani¬ 
fold privations which they mustall feel. 
<.Mr Robinson, in rep^' to this 
speech, followed the same course 
which' was taken by Lord Liverpool 
in the Lords. He expressed his "ffC- 
quiescence in all the general princi- 
les laid down by Mr Baring. He 
ad always stated* it as his clear opi¬ 
nion, that positive restriction wgs 
founded in error, and calculated to 
defeat the object it was intended to 
promote. The same statement he had 
no objection to repeat now. He de¬ 
nied, however, the assertion, either , 
that ministers were indifferent to the 
subject and solely anxious to keep 
their places, or that he met among 
them any peculiar opposition to his 
views. The resistance came at least 
as much from tlie other side of the 
House. The fact was, that habits, 
connected with certain systems, be¬ 
came so deeply rooted, that it was 
extremely difficult to get gentlemen 
to consent to any alteration: He sta¬ 
ted this as a reason why he had not 
endeavoured to bring his own prin¬ 
ciples more decidedly into practice. 
The restpetive system ought to* be 
amended, and it was his intention to 
bring in a bill this session to effiect 
some amendment. The navigation 
laws were necessary and advantageous 
to commerce; still they w'ere capable 
of*improvement, and ought to be im¬ 
proved to a great extent. He had 
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heard with particular pleasure Mr 
Baring justify his noble friend and 
the government for not, at the peace, 
obtaining commercial advantages as 
favours from friends, o^ punishments 
on enemies. Justice, peace, andpo- 
hty, were equally opposed to such 
an acquisition of commerce. With 
France it was not easy to manage a 
commercial amangement. Great pre¬ 
judices existed on both sides, apd very 
foolish prejudices they certainly were. 
Nothing was so preposterous as for 
any persons in either nation to repine, 
if any did repine, at the prosperity 
of the other. In regard to the parti¬ 
cular branehes of trade touched upoh, 
Mr 11. gave views generally conform¬ 
able to those stated by Lord Liver¬ 
pool. 

Lord Milton strongly supported 
the principles and views of the peti¬ 
tion, and at the same time expressed 
his satisfaction at the speech made by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
At the same time he took occasion to 
enter into some general views of the 
commercial and financial state of the 
• country. 

Mr Ricardo took nearly the same 
view of the subject. He had heard 
the petition with great pleasure, and 
he was particularly pleased with the 
liberal sentiments delivered by the 
right honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr Robinson.) The petition itself 
contained the justest principles of po¬ 
litical economy. The establishment 
of the system of free trade which the 
petitioner^ recommended, was sur¬ 
rounded with great difficulties: these 
difficulties were of two kinds, as the 
the change would affect the revenue, 
and different opposing interfests. The 
question of revenue was of great im¬ 
portance, but it did not necessafrily 
stand in the way of some alteration. 
The sources whence the taxes were 
derived might be changed, and a great 
service might be done to the jpeople 


without an injury to the revenue, 
lliey might even be brought to pay 
other taxes to a greater amount with 
less inconvenience than the present: 
and the substitution might be highly 
beneScial. Tne other question, re¬ 
garding vested interests, was likewise 
one of great delicacy. Gentlemen 
who had vested large cupitala in a 
particular branch of trade on the faith 
of the continuance • of the present 
liiws, could not, with any degrep of 
justice, be subjected to a cjiange in 
those laws which would seriously in¬ 
jure their interests. This was a good 
argument against any immediate, or 
rapid, ,or precipitate alteration; but 
it was no reason against gradual im¬ 
provement. 

After some observations by Mr El¬ 
lice, Mr Marryat, and Mr T. Wilson, 
the petition was ordered to be laid on 
the table, and to be printed. 

This subject was brought again 
under, discussion, when, soon .after, 
Mr Kirkman Finlay presented a si¬ 
milar petition from the merchants of 
Glasgow. Mr Finlay accompanied it 
with a judicious speech, in which he 
enforced the views which had been 
taken by Mr Baring. The chief no¬ 
velty of it consisted in the better hopes 
which he was led to fprm of the fu¬ 
ture prosperity of ^e country, and, 
the favourable report which he 
made of those ^districts ivith which 
he was personally connected.. He 
was happy to be enab!^d to say, 
with reference** to this subject, that 
infatuation and delusion appeared to 
be subsiding where their influence 
had been most injurious. Peace and 
order were iri'^me degree re-esta¬ 
blished, and the condition of the la¬ 
bourer was already betteied. He 
doubted fiot that tlie whole country 
was progressively improving, and that 
in our chief manufactures, cotton and 
linen I* we should still be enabled to 
break down all foreign competition. 
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Mr Baring made a few explanatory 
observations, previous to the petiti6n 
being laid on the table. 

Notwithstanding these declarations 
of liberal principles, the only specific 
attempt made to obtain freccUm of 
trade during this session, war unsuc¬ 
cessful. This was Lord Milton’s mo¬ 
tion to repeal the tax upon foreign 
wool, a measure pressing so hard ufipn 
this favourite imd staple branch of 
Brij^sh manufacture, that it appears 
only wonderful that it should ever 
have been carried into effect. Lord 
M. asked, was it wise to check the 
introduction of raw materials, \)a 
which, by the industry of ipan, so 
great a profit was made ? I'he i-^alue 
of the wool w,is doubled, tripled, and 
even quadrupled, when manufactured 
into cloth. Last year, the manufac¬ 
tures of Great Britain enjoyed in the 
American market an advantage of 7 
per cent over the rrqinufactures of 
every^ other nation. But if apother 
sixpence in the pound were added to 
the wool tax, it w'ould reduce our ad¬ 
vantage to the ratio of 100 to 98, 
when compared to French manufac¬ 
tures. This, to say the least, was run¬ 
ning a scVbre race, and a risk of lo¬ 
sing the American market, which*he 
thought no wise nation ought to run. 
•—■The Chancellor of the Exchequqi’, 
however, urged, that this tax was both 
of considerqjble impqrtance in a fit^n- 
cial yiew, and at the same time that 
iX operated as a'protection to the 
growers of British wdbl. It admitted 
gs much foreign w'ool as was neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of manufacture; 
yet it prevented that immense influx 
of foreign wool into^he market at a 
low price, which might finally check 
the growth of the material in Eng¬ 
land. The inaportation had*lately in¬ 
creased five-fold; while the importa¬ 
tion had increased but two-fifths. The 
motion \was in consequence neaatived 
4 majority of 202 to 128. 


Lord J. Russell, during the present 
8es.sion, continued to push his mea¬ 
sures against the Cornish boroughs 
convicted of bribery. Disappointed in 
his attempt to exclude them from 
electing members to serve in the pre¬ 
sent Parliament, his views were now 
directed towards total disfranchise¬ 
ment. Gran; pound, in which cor¬ 
ruption appeaued to be pre-eminent, 
and almost universal, was selected as 
an unquestionably fit subject against 
which this sentence might be exe¬ 
cuted. 

On the lOtli May, hislordsliip mo¬ 
ved for leave to bring in the bill. Wc 
vfould merely state the g^ieral scope 
of it. • It disabled Grampound from 
sending members to Parliament, and 
enabled those voters in that borough 
who had not been convicted of cor¬ 
ruption, to vote for members as if they 
were freeholders of the county. Ano¬ 
ther part of the bill was, that it em¬ 
powered the election, by the borough 
of Leeds, of two members, at the con¬ 
clusion of the present Parliament, or, 
in case any vacancy occurred in the 
borough of Grampound, before that 
period. Tile right of suffrage which 
he proposed for the borough»fLeeds, 
would extend to persons renting 
houses to the value of 51. per annum. 
The borough of Leeds, it must be ob¬ 
served, comprehended a much larger 
sp^e than the town of Leeds. It was 
thirty miles in circumference—com¬ 
prised eight or ten villages, besides the 
town—and contained abtuit seventy 
thousand inhabitants. Supposing the 
right of suffrage to be granted to those 
who rented houses of the annual va¬ 
lue of 5l., the number of vdeers would 
be about eight thousand. Some indi¬ 
viduals were of opinion that the right 
shcAild not be granted to those^who 
did not rent houses of the value of 
10/. a-yeay, which would reduce the 
voters to the number of 5500; but, 
on consideration, he conceived that it 
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was better to extend the privilege of 
suffrage to the smaller sum. His great 
object W. 15 , to have the jirineiplo of 
transferring the elective franchise 
from convicted boroughs acknow¬ 
ledged andestablished by Pailiament. 
If that principle were established, it 
would be entiiely indifferent to him 
■lyhether the franchise jvas extended 
at all to Leeds,; or, ifgranted lo that 
borough, whether it was given in the 
particular manner which he proposed, 
or whether it was extended to the 
WestRidlngof Yoikshire, or any other 
populous pUite. 

This motion was received on the 
ministerial»side by Mr Canning, wifh 
a cautious. Consent to the simple 
proposition of bringing in the bill. 
He was perfectly disposed, on his own 
part, and on the part of those with 
whom he acted, to see the noble lord’s 
bill brought before the House for rlis- 
cuesion. And so far as the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the principle, that a bo¬ 
rough convicted of gross bribery and 
corruption, such as in formei times 
would produce an order for clisfi an- 
.chisernent, went, he was ready to say, 
that to such disfranchisement, in such 
a proved case, he had no objection. 
So fV would lie go. But he vas sure 
it was not necessary to kppeal to the 
noble lord’s candour for the preser¬ 
vation of any ulterior opinion as to 
the mode in which the franchi&e. so 
taken away, should be disposeii of. 
He made this reservation at the jire- 
sent moment, lestlns sentiments might 
be misunderstood ; for, if there were 
arty point which the noble lord had 
stated, on which he had decided dif¬ 
ferently fnom the noble lord, and to 
which no circumstances coilld make 
him agree, it was this—“ that the 
meafeure itself was comparatively* in¬ 
different, but that the establishment 
of the principle was every thing.” He 
would look only to this specific inca- 
suj'c ; and, as far as possible, he’would 

\ 01.. Xll. 1*AUT I. 


avoid, and he liopcd the House would 
ptirsue the same course, legislating on 
the genci :il principle • 

The hill was then brought in with¬ 
out opposition, and on the 19th May, 
whemthe second leading was moved, 
became^ the subioct of a lengthened 
debate. ,Lord|JoIm now expouiulod 
the malversations, on the groi^nd of 
which ^rampound w-as to be divested 
of* its rights. It seemed, that one of 
tUc electors had got a list, contiygiug 
the naniea of 60 persons whp had the 
right to vote, and of whom 58 had 
voted: of these 58 no less than 47 had 
tilic sum of 35^. afiixed to their names 
as the price of their suflrages. On 
c.xhiWitiijg this list to Sir Manasseh 
Lopes, he allowed to Mi ’Teed, into 
whose hands it had fallen, that it was 
pretty correct. On this, Mr Teed 
indicted 34 of the corrupt panics, out 
ol‘ whom 24 wcic convicted. Some 
of the others I\e did not prosecute, on 
accoiyit of tiie insufficiency qf evi¬ 
dence, and a still greater number on 
account of their poverty. It also 
clearly appeared in evidence, that at 
various times sums of money had 
been expended in this borough to in¬ 
fluence the return of nicmBcis to Par- 
liahient. It w'as piovcd that one per¬ 
son had attended at a^niceting of de- 
liigates from (jiampound, at winch it 
was agreed that 5000/. should be 
giv^u for thy return. Another inditi- 
dnal, an attorney at Graitipound, sta¬ 
ted, that the sum of 8100/. was set 
down in a l)ill,^is the regular sum re¬ 
quired for the tw'o seats for that bo- 
loiigh. 'fbese transactions took place 
at different peuods ; and it was ad- 
mittetk by all'‘the witnesses, that it 
had been customary to pay for the 
votes of the electors. So far the evi¬ 
dence w(?nt; but the ooirimon ftime 
and notoriety of (lM''e 1i insaotions 
made the case still stiongei. It ap¬ 
peared that It was a comiflon saying 
wuth flic clectois. ffiat “ they wished 

ir 
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to be feeding againthe meaning of 
which was, that they de&ired to be 
paid hetorehand. One of the alder¬ 
men stated, “ that he believed almost 
every freeman in the pjace received a 
bribe and being asked,how many 
he thought did not receive a bribe— 
whether there were evifn three or four 
uncorcupt persons in the borough ?” 
he answered, “ perhaps there jnay*|pe 
three or four." -UjiDn these grounds 
t!te,,bonourable member conceived 
the Hou&e were most fully justified m 
disfranchising Grampniind; and the 
only question was, how the blank was 
to be supplied. He quoted tin ee (aifei. 
of boroughs which had lost th^'ir pri¬ 
vileges on the ground of bnbc‘iy.»C)ne 
was New-Sho#eham, where it was first 
proposed, that the offending members 
should merely be incapacitated ; but 
it was afterwards determined, that the 
franchise should be extended to the 
neighbouring rape of lirambcr. Ano- 
thor Mtas that of C’ricklade, injivhich 
the borough was tin own into the 
neighbouring hundi ccl. The thii d was 
that of A^desbury, whore the gi eater 
number of the clectoiSj being proved 
guilty of 1)1 iheiy, weie disfranchised. 
The question, whether Giainpound 
was to be thrown into the neighboui- 
ing IniinliL’d, iw thejianchise tiaiia- 
fened to other place, was ml' 

veiy little eoiiM'qnenee to th.U place, 
the voids oil which, e\en in the fin- 
iner cxise, would joirn only a veiy 
small miiioiity “ 

Grampound is gone Tor c\er! I’lie 
electors will no moie have the plea¬ 
sure of seeing a baronet, o«t of pure 
motives of chanty, sending conhden- 
tial agents to lelieve flieir distresses 
and minister to their wants They 
will no more be delighted with the 
giatilying spc?t'tacle of the meichants 
of London ttoiitcnding to repiesent 
them Never again will they have the 
.satisfaction of almost murdennf^^hose 
rtlio had the liaulihood to piopoimd 


the bribery-oath !" The neiglibouring 
liundred had no right whatever to the 
elective franchise; and considering 
that the number of boroughs in Corn¬ 
wall was out v>f ad proportion to the 
population of the country, there ap¬ 
peared no expediency in this plan. 
But there had giown up, within the 
last thirty or fprty years, a number of 
towms,’ whose Jarge population and 
extensive wealth placed them amongst 
the foremost of the great towns of this 
country—and they were at present 
debaired from the right of returning 
membeis to serve in Pafhament. Of 
these towns',five alone contained near¬ 
ly 500,000 inhabitants. When they 
.saw tow rs of such extent, so rich, and 
so abundantly peopled, without re- 
jiresenlatives m that house, could it 
be supposed that their ancestors, who 
allowed members for Wales, for Ches- 
tet, for Dm ham, and other places 
comparatively insignificant, W'Quldj if 
those great towns had grown up in 
■ their tiine.s, have icfused them the 
light of sending members to Parlia- 
menf ^ If they looked to Bristol, Li¬ 
verpool, and other gieat towms which 
sent members to that House, they 
would see none of those disorders 
wdiith at present pievailcd in tl>eim- 
lepreseiited flistricts throughout the 
counti'y He was prejiared to con- 
leml, that the more generally the right 
of voting was diffused, the less like¬ 
lihood would theie be of the growth 
of bribery and corruption in the lar¬ 
ger towns. The pnncijilps even of 
the members of that House^had chan¬ 
ged. There had been times Avheu 
many of the members would not have 
scrupled to receive large sitms of mo¬ 
ney for \beir votes. That practice 
was now abolished—such a thing was 
no Ibnger knowm—because the people 
w'ere less open to bribery. He stated 
this, because it ought to be understood 
that all the defects of the system were 
not to*be traced to that House, but 
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were rather to be found in that abuse 
of the elective franchise which had 
prevailed in the country. In support 
of that view of the subject, he was 
happy to state tliat tliere appeared, 
in the late general election, se\er,il 
instances which sheUed that the feel¬ 
ings of the people, with respect to the 
‘exercise of the elective fr.inchfse, were 
veiy nmcli iinproveir Some time ago 
a meeting had been held in a very 
]>opulous part of the country, at w Inch 
lesolutions, binding the elcttors to 
return members from none but pine 
motives, were cntcicd into At Read¬ 
ing, resoliitions weie passed to jTi'O- 
vent corrypt and illegril influence in 
that borough. Ili* undcrsU'od that 
an honourable member, liis honour¬ 
able friend, he would s.iy, the member 
for Northumberland, intended, if the 
bill came to be eommitted, to njovo 
tJiattlieEast and WestKidings of York- 
shne should be substituted for Leeds. 
He thought that to transfer tlic fr.in*. 
clii.se to Leeds was preferable, but tliat 
was a que-^tion of inferior importance. 

Lord Castlereagh did not mean tv) 
oppose the Second reading i>f the bill, 
and ould cnde.ivour to itite Ins sen¬ 
timent-, lu the same for and e.nidid 
in.ninci as had been tll>iK' by the iso- 
ble loid. Ileconeuiied with him ni 
the fundamental piineiple oft’.iebiil. 
He agreed that the borougli ofClraic- 
pound had niiseondu<‘tcd itself’ and 
that an adequate remedy ought to be 
applii d. Therefoi e the question was, 
not whether a remedy should be ap¬ 
plied, bift what the nature of that re¬ 
medy should be. The diflerenee he 
felt, aro5i^‘ from the fundamental dif¬ 
ference of their opinion upon parlia¬ 
mentary reform, which he consideied 
fay VO state to the noble lord ond to 
the House. Tlie noble lord wnlicd 
to establish by this bill, pu fattlo, the 
principle of parliamentary retyrni 
which he espoused. He hiiftself did 
not look upon the iiu'asure in .that 


point of view ; he only viewed it as 
a ineasuie to eonect oorriiption in 
(Irampound On a former occasion, 
when the noble lord had pioposed a 
mcjisure ot»il?i-, u;<ture, he liad admit¬ 
ted distinctly tliat the local circum¬ 
stances ,of Ctfnwall miglit afford rea¬ 
son for dealing with boioughsin that 
eftunty convicted oi' eorniption, not 
as was usual with tlie House in such 
i’ascs, but for transferring the {iJiUMed 
franchise to some other part of the 
kingdom. Now, however, it did not 
:i])])ear to him that any sufficient ease 
• kvidbcenmadeoiitagamsitiansferring < 
tlie fraiicln.ie to the neiglihourmg 
himdred. I'his was the measure aup- 
]iorted by foimcr pnyedents, and it 
appeared to him very doubtful whe¬ 
ther the other House would be pre- 
vailctl upon to go into any other. He 
hinisolf jireferred local and district 
reform, if jyiy abuse or corruption 
wer^ proved, when there appeared no 
necessity foradopting a different mode 
of icmcdying the evil. The noble 
loid h.id not merely piesentcd this 
pioposition to the House , he ]i id not 
only proposed to di^fianthise Hram- 
pound, and to eiifraiiehi^e lavds, but 
s’lipportcd the proposition iiy reasons 
on the face of the lijjl winch were in- 
.adunssiblc. Tin* jircamble set forth 
—Whereas the lioiougli ot Leeds, 
the eoLiuty of York,Jiavnig of late 
years become a place of great trade, 
jiopulation, and weak*!, it is exfie- 
‘dieiit that it*should have two bur¬ 
gesses to serve in Pailiament,” &c. 
It WMs iyipo.ssible that the Hoiisv* or 
that he should.conciir w ith the propo- 
sitiosi of tralrsfer upon such giounds. 
If this principle were once rti ognizecl 
by Parliament,it would aiford ground 
for application from .every jilace ol 
trade, jiopulaluni, .I’.d vv o;iltli, tvi have 
additional repre- jutatives. Ibii it he 
coulfl agree to the piineiplc of trans¬ 
fer Tn tins case, he slioukl be veij' fai 
from aerreemg to or vecogni M- > it ! 
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it appeared on the face of that bill. 
He would never agree to transfer the 
franchise to a large populous town, in 
the form and mode of .scot and lot 
payershaving votes, so that' an assess¬ 
ment of 5/. as he understood, would 
entitle to a vote. This woukl^ive in 
the town of Leeds 8,000 or 10,000 
constituents. He therefore ptiesse'4 
upon the consideration of the noble 
lori^hat it was running great risk,* 
and unnecessary risk, to hazard the 
reform of Granipound, by travelling 
out of the cases already recognized, 
and introducing a principlethat would 
not only be denied, but most strenu¬ 
ously opposed. ‘ 

Mr Tierney expressed his extreme 
disappointment at the change which 
appeared to have taken place in Lord 
Castlereagh's views of the subject. He 
understood the noble lord to have for¬ 
merly given his assent to the trans¬ 
ference ^f the elective franchise irom 
Clrampound to another place. Now 
he proposed only its extension to tlie 
neighbouring hundreds. He felt sa¬ 
tisfied that if the noble lord had con¬ 
sulted his own good judgment, and 
not attended to the conver.sations of 
others, he would not have adopted 
this new plan, and the House would 
have heard nothing of this consider-, 
ation for the neighbouring hundreds 
** But,” said the noble lord, tlic^u 
are precedents, and, ^br God’s sake, do 
let «s keep to precedents on this ques¬ 
tion.” lie rememheied the prece¬ 
dents to which the noble lord alluded, 
and he looked upon them as much 
innovations in their daj' as the propo¬ 
sition of his noble friend (Lord ^ohn 
Russell) could be considered in the* 
present. He denied that there was 
any sti ict analogy between the cases 
wdnch could justify the House in act¬ 
ing upon them ; neither would he 
admit tluit'the House of Commons 
sJiould be governed, in debate at least, 
by \^hat might be the feeling in the 


other House. The House of Com¬ 
mons were bound to do their duty 
strictly and conscientiously to the 
country, withtiut any reference to 
what might be thought elsewhere } 
and the other House, he supposed; 
would do what they considered to be 
theirs. Mr Tifrney insisted, that in 
disposing of the^ two VQtes, the only 
question ought to be, where they were 
most needed ; and that the admitting 
of the principle of reform to this li¬ 
mited extent, would be agreeable to 
moderate men on both sides of the 
House. There were men* and they 
were by no means few in number—— 
men of f ank, of property—<men who 
had the interests of the country sin¬ 
cerely at heart—who thought in their 
consciences that some reform ought 
to take place—who conceived that 
the country would be materially be- 
ncfltted by reform; and knowing how 
prevalent was this feeling, most par¬ 
ticularly without, to the present case, 
he was not pi ejiared to hear the ques¬ 
tion met as it had been. He could 
sec no one objection to giving the 
preference to Leeds except this— 
and, whatever might be avowed, he 
believed it to be the main objection 
—that the HoUse should sanction no 
pioposition winch might,in any shape 
or way, tend to a reform in Parlia¬ 
ment, 

Mr Wvnn and Mr Holme Sumner 
supported the principle of transfer¬ 
ence, but preferred that it should be 
to the county of York. Looking, Mr 
Wynn said, at the vast extent of that 
county —Its immense population— 
the great number of freeholders, and 
the diflicuity of bringing them all to 
any one place to vote within the time 
allowed for the duration of apcdl: 
looking at those circumstances, he 
thought that a great evil would be 
remedied by transferring the franchise 
flora Grairipoimd to that county. . 

Mr Beaumont explained the plan 
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whicli he had suggested. It was, that 
Yorkshire should be divided into two 
counties, of which the North and East 
Uidingsshould form one, and the West 
Riding the other. Bj»this alteration, 
there was no reason to apprehend 
that the interests of file manufactu¬ 
rers would be promoted at the ex- 
• penseof the agriculturists of the coun¬ 
ty, as the Wtst Ridiwg would return 
members attached to the manufactu¬ 
ring, and the North and East Ridings 
members attached to the agricultural 
interests. 

Mr Canning followed the same line 
as Lord Ca.stlerelgh. Admitting^lie 
propriety* of disfianchising Gram- 
pound, hfe was not fully prepared to 
state his opinion as to ulterior mea¬ 
sures; still his partiality was for pursu¬ 
ing that course which, in former cases, 
had always been pursued, namely, 
overwhelming the surviving vdters 
by an extension of their rights rather 
than by extinguishing them altoge¬ 
ther. He thought the ground on 
which the right honourable gentle¬ 
man (Mr Tierney) had recommend¬ 
ed the transfer to Leeds was, that it 
would quell the wild doctrines of the 
reformers, who constantly clamoured 
abodt the futility of looking to that 
House for any amelioration of the le- 
presentative system. Now the ground 
of these wild theories of reform was, 
that by diffusing very widely the«lec- 
tive francliise, the interests of the 
people would be more equally con¬ 
sulted than at ptresent. If he looked 
at tlie preamble of the bill, he found 
this very principle recognised in these 
words:—“ The borough of Leeds, in 
the courily’ of York, having of late 
years become a place of great trade, 
population, and wealth, it is expe¬ 
dient that it should have two‘bur¬ 
gesses to serve in Parliament.*’ If he 
looked at the details of the biU, he 
ibund that a right of suffrage wa^ to 
Re granted, so wild and visionary as 


to overturn a great part of the pre¬ 
sent system of popular election. Many 
considerable towns in the kingdom 
had a right of representation, so much 
more linnteij than that which was 
her% propbsed, that if Parliament 
were to give its opinion, that this was 
the right prihciplo of representation, 
so far from diffusing content,«it must 
jnevitftbly create discontent in many 
parts which were now tranquil. The 
lowii of Liverpool, for example, 
he represented, contained 1,00,000 in¬ 
habitants, but only 4000 of these 
were electors; and surely they might 
* dorfiplain if a borough, of which the 
population was considerably less, 
shtftild have six times as many elec¬ 
tors. The noble lord looked to the 
ease as a God-send, that enabled him 
to introduce the principle of parlia¬ 
mentary reform ; he submitted to 
what of parliamentary reform tliere 
was in the measure as an evil which 
the necessity of tlie case injposed; 
the noble lord considered that evil as 
the best part of the measure. His 
own wish was, that, from the example 
of Grampound, other places should 
be deterred from similar corruption ; 
hp wished the present ca&e to become 
a warning, not an example. He ear¬ 
nestly hoped that this case would be 
n beacon to other boroughs, warning 
them to take care that they did not 
rqpder it imperative on,the House to 
transfer their elective rights to other 
places. • 

Mr Grenfell and Sir John Newport 
supported the transference to York- 
shu'e; Mr Davies Gilbert, that to 
Leeds. Mr Bragge Bathurst enforced 
the »iew8 of ministers. Mr Hob- 
•house, representing k class more de¬ 
cidedly jiopular than any of the for¬ 
mer speakers, eagerly declared his 
support of reform as reform. The 
day of reform was called by a certain 
class* of politicians “ tluf evil day.” 
As tar as his voice might reach, he 
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wished it-to i)c kiioun that he dul 
not consider it an evil day ; he look¬ 
ed forward to it as one auspicious to 
tliese kingdoms, and beneficial to the 
nation—os a day calculated to confer 
lasting happhiess upon all classes, 
without alloy and viithout discimtent 
—ns that day, wdnch Would- restore 
to the wown its true and real dignity, 
and prove to the jieople of England 
that they were still in possession of 
thweuinvalnable rights to which they 
had so jufA a claim. It had been re¬ 
presented in that House that there 
was a certain innnher of reformcis in 
‘ the countiy who called i'or so much 
that they Avould not l.ike Jes>> than 
they c.illed ior. li‘ it -were so' he 
could only say^’that he wa,s not one of 
those lefornier.s, 1 le u as one of those 
who received wnh gratitude eveiy 
concession of tliis soit; who were 
grateful lor eveiy step w hieh was ta¬ 
ken by the House iiMiueeting the 
wishes»and in f.ivoitiing the just de¬ 
mands of the peo}>le of England. 

After a few iurth.cr observations 
from the noble mover, the bill Avas 
read a second time. 'I'he House, how¬ 
ever, immediately after went into the 
Whitsuntide iccess ; and when ,it 
again met, another topic liad intei- 
yened, with wliich I^oid John, find¬ 
ing every mind t xclusively engrossed’, 
announced his intention to delay the 
final prosecirtiori ol* this'motion ftll 
the CHsuing session 

•The Alien Rill foini^’d now a regur- 
lar biennial field of u'vere->t between 
the two political paities. In the year 
1818, we have seen an extrtided dis¬ 
cussion on the ^ubject. . Lord Castle- 
reagh, in moving the Inll on the 1st 
of June, understanding tliat it was td 
be opposed, found jt neci's«a^' to state 
the giounds dn which he judged its 
renewal expecHent. The number of 
persons sent out of the country under 
the act, was so small, as to inal^ the 
^only aiguincnt that could be employ¬ 


ed, not that tlie bill was abused, but 
that it was wholly unnecessary. It 
did not hence follow, however^ that 
great danger miglit not arise, if go¬ 
vernment had* not this preventive 
power in its hands. The number at 
present in this country w'as 25,000, 
being an increase on the number in 
1818 ; and of riie-'C very few compa- 
lalively werehei e for colnnieicial pur¬ 
poses. He was awaie that foreign 
meichants w'ere peciiliaily favoured 
by jnegwfl charta, and some of our 
oldei St' tiitf s , but the practical que*^- 
tion w'a^, whether, in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of Eul’ope, and of this 
country, so large a number of fo- 
leigner^ ought to be left extmpt from 
all c'ont’ol on the pait of government. 
He VMS as willnig as any man that 
Britain should still be a sanctuary to 
those who had cominitted acts against 
otlfer governments ; but the measure 
appeared to liim necessary with a 
view to Rritidi objects and Riitith 
seciuity. 'I'he law, since peace, had 
undergone a mateiial change. 'Iherc 
w'as noAv no prc'^imijition against the 
foreigner ; he was peimitted to reside 
where, and to chai ge Ins residence at 
often as he pleased. All that was re- 
quired of hijn was, to delivef hit 
name at the port v/here he landed, anci 
to sign it beforepeace-officer. Every 
facility of access was then granted 
;nid»he was at hbcity to enjoy in its 
full latitude the hospitality of tlm 
country. It was only when snpposec 
to be engaged in schemes clangerou! 
to the state that a power was reservee 
of sending him forth as in time o 
war. Foieign war had indeed censed 
but interna) disaffection was still ac¬ 
tive, and it w'as impossible to say, tha’ 
this^ might not be fomented by fo¬ 
reigners. He believed there vveri 
traitois in this day who were ready, ii 
the accomplishment of their schemes 
to* set yt defiance every principle o 
humanity, every sentiment that wa 
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worthy of man in civilized societyi or 
that was consonant with the charac> 
ter of beings in a human shape. If a 
fanatical spirit were abroad, which 
induced men to think that they had 
a right to do acts of mi^rder, that they 
might advance their projects—^if that 
fanaticism were to be^ found on the 
‘continent as well as here, might not 
the kindred feelings* which inspired 
it, induce individuals, labouring un- 
<ler its influence, to assist each other 
in attaining their objects, as far as 
their means and opportunity permit¬ 
ted them ? Besides, he thought the 
measure vas necessary in order tc^se- 
cure that; peace which this pountry 
had conquered—to prevent our cha¬ 
racter being compromised with fo¬ 
reign states, which assui edly must be 
the case if we received and retained 
on our shores those who had j^een 
sent away from other countries, or 
who had fled from punishment. If 
they lived in times when there was a 
complete state of peace in the world 
—when thei’e was an absence of any 
danger that might threaten to disturb 
the general tranquillity of all states 
—he should feel that it would be a 
very natural disposition for all ranks 
to entertain a desire that this country 
should be allowed to proceed on its 
ancient system of Idw, and that our 
shores should be left completely open 
to the visits of foreigners. * Bui they 
did not live at such a period, and 
therefore the law became necessary. 

Sir Robert Wilson took the lead 
in oppo^ng the measure. lie' denied 
that it was introduced to serve British 
interresti and objects; and he belie¬ 
ved, that ninety-nine out of one him-, 
dred of those who thought on the 
sijbject, were of opinion that .it was 
one of those arrangements made at 
Vienna, or during the proceedings of 
one of those ambulatory congresses 
,of sovereigns at which the noble lord 
had attended, and from which he now 


found it impossible to recede. It was 
generally felt that tin's WH was one of 
the measures designed to promote a 
uniform system of police throughout 
Europe; !hat any individual who 
happened to offend a member of that 
confederacy yhich had been denomi¬ 
nated holy,” but which ho should 
always consider most “ unholy,*' would 
be unable to escape from persecution, 
J)y taking refuge in any other part of 
Europe. Let the House look fo^e 
conduct of France at the pfesent mo¬ 
ment. Instead *of enacting laws for 
driving foreigners from her territory, 
she had passed a law enabling them to 
beijoihe French citizens, and giving 
them a full participation in the rights, 
liberties,and immunities of tlie French 
people. JBd the House lecollect the 
case of General Gourgaud ? Did they 
remember the treatment he received 
-—with what illegality, with what 
violence, he was seized and sent out 
of tfie country ? Did they ndt call to 
mind how his person was assaulted, 
and his papers detained, in defiance of 
law It was said he made no appeal^ 
but it was a well-known fact that he 
did make one. When tliis waajstated, 
what was the answer of the honour¬ 
able Under Secretary of State ? O,” 

, said he, General Gourgaud demand¬ 
ed to be taken before a magistrate, 
not before J^he Privy Council." The 
ftountess of Montholon, on her arri¬ 
val off Margate, had bfi«n putoh board 
■ an old gun-b«g, and after being treat¬ 
ed with much disrespect by Mr Cap¬ 
per of the Alien Office, was obliged 
to proceed, with her child in a dying 
statp, in a vessel to Ostend. She was 
there received by .the King of the 
Netherlands, in a manner which made 
him blush for England. A nobleman 
of high rank, who had held a conspi¬ 
cuous situation under the late French 
government, was treated by Mr Cap- 
pef in a manner equally insulting, and 
was able only through the aid .ol 
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powerful fi lends, to spend a few 
months in tliis country collecting evi- 
tlence which afterwards proved him 
completely innocent of the charges 
made against him. «.iyould rcer- 
tainly take the sense of the Hquse on 
the question. [ 

Mr Baring Wall made a maiden 
speech against the motion. 

The Solicitor-G.ener.il defenefed the 
C Qndu ct followed in the case of“ Ge 
neral Gonrgaud. A motion had al¬ 
ready been made on the subject, and 
its not having been followed upsuffi- 
, ciently pioved, tliat gentlemen on4h‘ 
other side found themselves unable to 
prove any thing. The gallant gene¬ 
ral had sent wrjjtten questions to Har¬ 
wich, tlie answers to which were in 
substance, that Gonrgaud had had an 
interview with a magistrale ; that 
many gentlemen had been allowed to 
see him ; that he jiaid but his own 
expense, and that at his own desire ; 
and thaf he had no coinplamt to make 
against the oflicers at Harwich. Yet 
when the case came before the House, 
the gallant general had never the can¬ 
dour to state the conduct he had pur¬ 
sued, a«d thtfresult oi'it. 'J'he charges 
in that case, he took upon himself tft 
say, were every^ one of them false. 
The circumstance of Ghaurgaud’s vio-, 
lent removal was necessary, and the 
violence attemling it was occasioned 
by himself. Tne other ca.'-es were nirt 
liefyre them ttfey would, when 
brought before them, j*?ceivc a satis-' 
factorjr answer. We lost character, it 
was said, with foreigners. Ygt of tlie 
25,000 aliens, 20 000—ho was told 
all—.but at least 20,000, had com^‘ in¬ 
to this country under the operation of , 
the alien bill. And, of 2.5,000, how 
many were Nine persons; 

aiul the House would sanction the 
conduct of luinKsters in all these cases, 
wer&beforc them. « 

Sir dcunes .'\ laikintosh, aftei* an 
apology for tile lateness of the hour, 


made an animated speech in favour 
of Sir Robert Wilson’s motion. '' It 
is no part,” said he, of my intention 
to enter into any controversy of fact 
arising ft oin the cases referred toby my 
gallant friend : fir^^t, because I am not 
at all acquainted with the circumstan¬ 
ces ; ami, seeo^Klly, because instances 
of abusV* of power are by no means 
iieccs.>ary, and rather tend to weaken 
the ar'viiment. The great mischief 
and malignity of the measure is, that 
it is of such a naline that it is liable 
to abuse from misinformation, and 
from the malice of private enemies. 
Iiijtiry and oppression arc thus put 
in the power of accident or private 
hostility to inflict. I chiefly condemn 
tliis bill, because proofs of bad inten¬ 
tion on the part of ministers, and of 
wilful abuse of its powers, arc uiine- 
cess'iry. 1 am thankful fbi this op¬ 
portunity of raising my voice with 
my gallant friend behind me against 
the bill of the noble lord, which I re- 
gaided always, not with jealousy, but 
with abhorrence, as the most odious 
of the deviations in the modern sys¬ 
tem of policy from the ‘liberal and 
Constitutional laws of England. The 
noble lord has given it as a Reason for 
passing an alion bill, that there are 
tw'cnty-five thousaml aliens in the 
country. The reason for outlawing 
them was the number to be outlawed. 
Because the number of foreigners is 
great, that forms a reason for viola¬ 
ting the constitution of our ancestors, 
who thought the number that took 
shelter under their wise ^d just 
rule their boast and their glory. It 
has been said that the Crown has 
the power nf sending a foreigner to 
liis own country. Does my honour¬ 
able and learned friend say so ? Has 
any power in this country—(at least, 
is it a general right i’)—a right to pro¬ 
tract Its authoiity, to land the fo¬ 
reigner i!i a pai ticular place, to tin ow^ 
the unfoituruuo victim into the jawb 
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of destruction ? Such a power as he 
claims for the Crown was not dreamt 
of ill the most despotic period of our 
history, or under the most despotic 
prince of the Tudors. * It was not 
dreamt of under Henry^VII., for he 
requiied a particular statute. My 
learned fiiend accuses ^me of reve¬ 
rence for my ancestors. I ara'sorry 
that the conduct of ministers obliges 
me to regard our ancestors with re¬ 
verence, and to look back to their 
conduct with regret when contrasted 
with our ownfc The statute of Henry 
VII. gives forty days to every fo¬ 
reigner to Igave the country. Whift 
necessity caji there be now for a,sum- 
mary removal which did not exist 
then ? I do not conceive any answ'er 
that can be given to this. We are le¬ 
gislating more sternly, more severely, 
and more suspiciously, than Heni^ 
VH., the Tiberius of our history, yet 
whose politics never made it neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to such sum- 
niary proceedings.” In the other 
House, the question had been argued 
with as much learning and eloquence 
. as had ever b*een displayed on any 
question: and in the last debate in 
'that I][ouse were the two proclama¬ 
tions brought forward which ordered 
out of the country all Scotchmen, 
who were then aliensand perhaps 
many would be rather pleased if they 
could still be exiled in the sanfe way; 
but, fortunately for us, it is not so, 
and they must be content to bear the 
presence of'Scotchmen now. His ho¬ 
nourable aifd learned friend, borrow¬ 
ing from a speech of an honourable 
friend of his, made in 1818, had ob¬ 
served, that at no time were foreign¬ 
ers treated with more humanity than 
since |lic passing of this act. He would 
admit it—the evil inlluence of those 
laws had not yet tainted the free and 
hospitable disposition of our country.. 
nicQ—they were not yet disposed to 
i'ollow the examples which had been 


sefr them. In this he would say that 
the people were more wise, than their 
laws—he would, however, say only a 
part of those laws—for the general 
systeqji was ^ood as a nation could 
possibly enjoy. 

Mr Lambtoni entered into an ex¬ 
planation’why the petition from Ge- 
neial Gmirgaud, which he hadP pre¬ 
sented ift 1818, bad not been followed 
ufv He had asked the noble lord to 
consent to a committee, where prodl' 
might have been given of the facts 
there stated. The liobie lord refused 
tljajt committee ; and he {Mr Lamb- 
ton) did nut attempt to bring the mat¬ 
ter agarti forward, because he knew 
it would be of no avail without the 
committee; and he well\new that it 
was ho])cless to expect that, when the 
noble lord had refused his consent. 
He still moisted that there w ere ample 
grounds for the charges which had 
been made of lii\ish tieatment on that 
.occasion. * 

After some explanations from Lord 
Castlereagh, the motion was carried 
by 149 against 63, forming a majority 
of 86. 

A more pleasing object-was^jre- 
sented to the House, when, on the 
26th Juno, Mr Hroughatu submitted 
to,them his plan for tht?national edu¬ 
cation of the poor. Mr B. observed 
the disadvantage under which he la- 
boufed, in bringing forward this plan 
at a time when the n^Bstjatense atten¬ 
tion of the nation had been attracted 
by another question; but he trusted, 
that long after that question should 
have been determined, and those who 
were itg subjects (illustrious as they 
were) should have been forgotten-— 
he trusted that he should Jiave put it 
in the power of the Housi#J to do a be¬ 
nefit to mankind, which would exist 
and be widely felt, when those un- 
happy eircumstances to whisli he had 
alluded should have ceased to opei ate 
or to be remembered. Mr Brougham 
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began with expressing in the strong¬ 
est terms bis sense oF the assistance 
received from the clergy of the esta¬ 
blished church. It was quite impos¬ 
sible that any words his cotuld do 
justice to the zeal, the honesty, and 
the ability, with whi^h they had lent 
their assistance towards the attain¬ 
ment of the great object which had 
been proposed as the result of the’in- 
^^iries. He need only mention, that 
*mer the committee issued their cir¬ 
culars, ‘he received no less than 600 
returns, all in one day ; and, two days 
after tliat, as many as 2600 ; so tJiat, 
within one week, about one-third of 
the whole clergy had oboyqd the 
wishes of the House,—that is, those 
who were sufficiently near the capital 
to make their returns in such a space 
of time. In a little while the commit¬ 
tee received nearly all the remainder ; 
but, in a correspondence maintained 
with so large a number of persons as 
ll,4<l)0, there was, as might be'expect¬ 
ed, many defaulters; and they amount¬ 
ed to 600. To these another circular 
was addressed; whereupon, as uni¬ 
versally happened in such cases, their 
iiUBibsP^'as soon greatly reduced; 
an<l about 200ministers only wer^still 
defaulters. A nother circumstance ap¬ 
peared to him worthy of mention : 
About 360of the most distinct and full 
of these returns had by some accident 
been mislaid and lost sight of. *'The 
^writers w«sc .o^nsequently address¬ 
ed a second time, a^>^upposed default¬ 
ers. Would the House believe—and he 
protested that it did appear to him a 
most unexampled and incomparable 
instance of a very honourqjile and 
meritorious feeling—that so greativ'd 
so zealous was their good-will to a 
most mipo^;tanfnational object, and 
such the truly Christian meekness 
which tlicy evinced, that out of those 
SGOclergymen no more than two mur¬ 
mured at the fresh trouble fiiat w*as 
imposed upon them ; and even those 


two transmitted the required returns, 
together with their remonstrances ? 
In many cases a foundation was 
supported by the charity and exer¬ 
tions of the incumbent himself; he 
spoke of thp working parish priest, 
not of the more dignified prelate, nor 
of the plurajiist. Upon these grounds 
he made out his case for intrusting 
the clergy of the establishment with 
the execution of the plan. He now 
submitted to the House a digest of 
the proposed system. Nothing was 
more difficult than to* ascertain the 
number of poor children requiring 
education in a country. All former 
estimates were extremely erroneous, 
particularly those of Dr Colquhouri. 
There were now educated at unen¬ 
dowed schools 490,000 children, and 
to these were to be added about 
]tl,000, for 150 parishes from w'hich 
no returns had jet been made. In 
the endow'ed schools 165,432 chil¬ 
dren were educated ; making a total 
(exclusive of the 11,000) of 655,432. 
In England it appeared that on the 
average l-14th or l-15th of the whole 
population was educated. The Bres- 
law tables, on which the calcul-ations 
were made in France, included chil¬ 
dren between the ages of 7 and 13 
years; but he (Mr Brougham) had 
gone through the laborious task of 
checking those tables by the digests 
now before the House, which digests 
were made up from the actual state¬ 
ments of clergymen, from the per¬ 
sonal knowledge of their own parishes 
and the result was, that iristead of one- 
ninth being the ratio of children re¬ 
quiring education, as compared witi 
the whole mass of the population, he 
found that it w’as nearer one-tenth 
N.OW in England the proportion oi 
those actually receiving education wai 
only one-fourteenth or one-fifteenth 
,80 that there appeared to be a con si. 
deralde deficiency. Another tkyluc 
fion ought, however, to be made fo' 
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the unendowed datne-schools, where 
53,000 were educated, or rather not 
educated, for it amounted to no edu¬ 
cation at all, since the children were 
generally sent too young*, and taken 
away just when they were comjietent 
to learn. He admitted, ndtwnthstand- 
ing, that these dame-schools were 
most useful, on account 6f the regu¬ 
larity and discij^line they inculcated. 
The average means of mere educa¬ 
tion, therefore, was only in fact one- 
sixteenth in England; yet even these 
scanty means, had only existed since 
the year 1803, when what were call¬ 
ed the new schools, or those upon thf 
systems of l5r Hell and Mr Lancaster, 
were established: they w'ereirinumber 
1 520, and they received about 200,000 
children. Before 1803, then, the a- 
mount of education was only as I-21st, 
and at that date England might be 
justly looked on as the worst-educa¬ 
ted country of Europe. What a dif¬ 
ferent picture was ad’orded by Scot¬ 
land! The education tliere was l-9th, 
or between l-9th and l-lOth. Wales 
was even I n a worse state than England: 

. at the present-day it was l-20Lh, and 
beforeISOS^itwasl-26th. Tliepropor- 
. tion in France at this day was l-28th, 
but even this had only been pro¬ 
duced by very recent improvements. 
In 1819, only 1,070,000 children of 
the population received education, 
but it was greater by 200,000 than 
in 1817. In truth, it had been almost 
as bad as Middlesex, which, though 
the great metropolitan county, was, 
without ali dispute, the wor^t-educa- 
ted part of Christendom. {Hear,hear.) 
No sooner Jiad the defect been disco¬ 
vered in France, than the inhabitants 
set about to reform it, and, from the 
zeal with which the subject was ,un- 
• dertaken, no less than 7120 new 
schools had been opened, and 204,000, 
or the children of two millions of tl^e 
. whole population, had since 1817 re¬ 
ceived education—an example well 


worthy of admiration and of imitation. 
There were about 12,000 ecclesiasti¬ 
cal districts in England ; and of these 
3500 had not the vestige of a school, 
endowed, unendowed, or dame: they 
had no more means of education than 
were to b*e founi^ in the country of the 
Hottentots. Of the remainder, 3000 
had endowed schools, and the rdSt re¬ 
lied enth-ely on unendow'ed schools 
—of course fleeting and casual. In 
Scotland it was known that every pa¬ 
rish, great or small, had one br more 
schools; some of them endowed, upon 
wlijclj were formed the bulk of those 
wliere the majority of the population 
was cdi/catcd. Middlesex was three 
tunes worse educated than all the rest 
of England. Lancashire was next in 
tlie scale, w'hei'e It was l-21st, or very 
nearly half as bad again as the lest of 
lingland. In the four northern coun¬ 
ties taken together, the average was 
1-lOtli of the* population ; but in 
. Wcstnioreland singly, he was Happy 
to say, that It amounted to l-7th. In 
Scotland, although all the children 
were educated, there was scarcely one 
whose parent or friend did not pay 
something for it. Even tli" pwijp^itn 
tock; care to provide means for this 
purpose: and wc in this part of the 
empire might well eiiVy Scotland the 
possession of such a peasantry. We 
might also be assured that there was 
no^ay of getting rid o*f the poor- 
laws, and of their iiwuisaiing evil, ex¬ 
cept by a restoration of those whole¬ 
some leehngs which England once 
had, which Scotlarul still has, but 
would not*long continue to have, if 
the popr-laws-.were extended to that 
(yiuntry. * He might hjere advert ajid 
point the attention of the House to a 
digest of.tho reports of the Scotch 
clergy on this subject, as one of the 
most admirable anfl affecting docu¬ 
ments jvhich had ever been submitted 
to their consideration. In that might 
be taken a correct view of the cliarac- . 
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ter of tlie people; in that might., be 
found manifested, in a thousand ways, 
the zeal and earnestness of parents in 
procuring instruction for their chil¬ 
dren. In Scotland theSre^were parishes 
fifteen miles in length, and six in 
breadth. It was eafier for an adult 
to go to church than for a child to go 
to school in such cases. But what 
was the expedient suggested by tlicir 
zeal and ingenuity ? The schoolmas¬ 
ter was taken into houses successive¬ 
ly, and'was boarded in remuneration 
for his trouble in' teaching the chil¬ 
dren. Scotland was not remafk^ble 
for abundance of animal food, but tfie 
parents gave him some kind of sub¬ 
stance, probably better suited to their 
means than to his appetite. There 
was a curious similarity in this re¬ 
spect between that part of the king¬ 
dom and the south of France. It was 
observed, in a report of the French 
commissioners, that “ happy was the 
schodlmaster who lived in the rugged, 
districts of the Pyrennees ; there he 
was at least sure of not dying of hun¬ 
ger, for the people, having no money, 
boarded him by rotation.” How dil- 
fer^ljtl^Mwere we situated in this coun¬ 
try, and how ample were our means 
of diffusing instruction throughout 
all classes! The money which had 
been thrown away on the Caledonian 
Canal, would have educated half of 
England, and the whole of Scotland. 

Mr Broug^aokr now proceeded to 
give a view of the provisions of die 
bill which he was to lay before the 
House. The determination when a 
school was necessary in Sny ecclesi¬ 
astical district, was tobe made by the 
qviarter sessions. A complaint might 
be brought before them by the grand 
jury at Easier, by the clergy of the 
district, or even by any five resident 
housekeepers. *The salary of the 
schoolm^ter, as he proposed^ should 
in no Case be less than 20/. per an¬ 
num, nor more than 30/. It might 


be objected, that this was a great deal 
too little; but he did not wish for si-* 
necurists, or to take from them tlie 
desire of obtaining day scholars. It 
was his (rreUt object, that whilst mea¬ 
sures were adopted for bringing edu¬ 
cation home to the doors of all, that 
all should still pay a little for it. The 
expense was to he defrayed out of tlie 
parish rates, and he trusted the coun¬ 
try gentlemen would not complain of 
this very small addition, which would 
soon, he trusted, lead to a much greater 
reduction of these rates The expense 
of the school and garden, however, 
diould fall, he thought, upon the part 
of the community engaged in manu¬ 
facture, and should be advanced, in 
the first jilace, by the treasurer for 
the county. The qualification of the 
master should be a certificate from 
the clergyman and three liouseholders 
oT the parish in which he resided. 
He must be above 21*, and under 40: 
boys of 15, and men of 70, had ruined 
more schools than any other cause, 
lie must be a member of the esta¬ 
blished church ; and the appointment 
was to be open to the -parish clerks, 
as the union of the two situations 
might tend to elevate both. The elec¬ 
tion was to take place in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 1st. A meeting was to 
be called, by notice posted on the 
oliurcli-doors a month before the elec¬ 
tion, of4nhabitant housekeepers, rated 
to the school rate. They were to as¬ 
semble in the church between twelve 
and three o'clock. 2d. Proprietors of 
above lOO/. a-year might vote by their 
agents, authorized in writing for that 
purpose. 3d. The senior^ parish-offi« 
cer to pijeside, and have a casting vote 
in case of equal numbers. It did ap¬ 
pear to him, that the system of pub¬ 
lic education should be closely con-* 
nccted with the Church of England, 
^s established by law. When he came 
to considertheinestimable advantages 
of a system that would secure the ^r- 
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vices of such a body of men as the 
established clergy—when he looked 
to the infinite benefit that would arise 
from having the constant, the daily 
superintendance of such* a character 
as a well-educated and pjous English 
churchman—when he became sensi¬ 
ble how much the dura|)ility of the 
system would be increased by giving 
it that solidity,* that d§ep root, that 
wide basis which no new system’could 
possess or acquire without being graft¬ 
ed on an old stock, he felt the full 
force of the argument. A religious 
education was most essential to the 
welfare of eyery individual. To thfe 
rich, it waq all but every thing—to 
the poor, it might be said, without a 
figure, to be every thing. It was to 
them that the Christian religion was 
preached—it was their special patri¬ 
mony ; and if the legislature did n^ 
secure for them a religious education, 
they did not, in his opinion, half exe¬ 
cute their duty to their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Lei the House look to the 
alacrity, the zeal, the warm-hearted¬ 
ness which the established clergy ma- 
• nifested for the education of the jioor. 
They declared that blessings would be 
■poured down on Parliament if tliey 
carried into ettect a reiigsous system 
of education, which they expressly 
declared to be the most effectual bar¬ 
rier against the prevailing vices of the 
time. Under these views, heqiropo- 
sedthat the parson should have a veto 
on the election, and should have con¬ 
stant access’ to examine the school. 
The highef clergy were to have the 
power of visitation ; and the visitor 
could disraigstheschoolmaster, subject 
to an appeal to the metropolitan. The 
school fees were to be fixed by the 
parsejn and parish officers, and not to 
be less than 2d. or more than 4rf. a- 
week. A certain number to be ad¬ 
mitted g^athy or to have their fecg 
paifl out of the parish rates. No re¬ 
ligious book to be taught except tlic 


Bible, and no form of prayer to be 
used except the Lord’s prayer, or pas¬ 
sages of Scripture. Under these re¬ 
gulations it was conceived that only 
the mpst sqimaKiish dissenters could 
object to sending their children.-— 
They were to Lie exempted from the 
Sunday dfscipline, which consisted in 
taki’ag the children once a-day fb the 
parish church, and teaching them in 
th^ evening the Church Catechism, 
and certain portions of the liturgy. 

Mr Brougham finally stjfted the 
measures proposed for improving the 
e^siejicy of the endowments for edu¬ 
cation that actually existed. It was 
proposed that, in the establishments 
for grammar schools, there should be 
an arrangement for teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, either by the 
master himself, or an assistant. This 
might be supposed to lower the dig¬ 
nity of these schools, but it would 
make them mu*ch more useful. The 
.present incumbents, however, nvere 
to be exempted from this obligation. 
He proposed also to limit or prohibit 
the system of boarding, which, in 
many of theseestablishments, engross¬ 
ed the whole attention of tlwMTaajter. 
Mr* B. finally stated the expense of 
the plan. Taking the whole kingdom 
at the same rata witll Devonshire, 
wfiich was the county least provided 
with schools, ,the expense would be 
foK^lmilding of new schools, purcha¬ 
sing of ground, 850,000/. 

But taking the average with Cumber¬ 
land, whicli was only 400 , 000 /., he 
could state the expense, on a liberal 
average, to%e only from 500 , 000 /. to 
600,00^/. These w'ere not times in 
vijjhich any sums could.be spoken of 
as unimportant; at other times those 
sums would have been thought little. 
The annual average upon the Devon¬ 
shire scale would be 150,000/.: on the 
Cumberland scale, 100,000/, 

Dol’d Castlereagh said, that he had 
listened with much satisfaction to the . 
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perspicuous details given with, so 
much ability by the honourable and 
learned gentleman. He was quite in¬ 
capable of giving any opinion at pre¬ 
sent on the general raterits of the pro¬ 
posed plan, but he discharged his duty 
by giving his consen^ to the iiringing 
in of the bill, reserving to some fu¬ 
ture ^occasion the discussion of its 
principles. From the importance^of 
the subject, and the great details in¬ 
volved in it, he hoped the honourable 
and learned gentleman would not 
press the bill during the ])rescnt ses¬ 
sion. After the bill should liave been 
brought in, it could be jirinlecl, and 
members could so be juepar'^'d for its 
discussion. He, at least, woul'd give 
it his best aftention. 

Mr Broiigliam expressed his ac¬ 
quiescence in this delay, though he 
would be better pleased to get the 
bill through in the present session. 

Mr Wilberforce und Sir J.inics 
Mackintosh expressed their approba¬ 
tion of the plan. 

Mr Vesey Fitzgerald and Sir John 
Newport expressed tlieir sense of the 
great benefit which such a measure 
wouljJjfiCU*'® I'® Ireland, though there 
were many details in the piesenUbdl 
which appeared to them inapjiheable 
to that connt'r 3 ^—])ilr Briuigham sla¬ 
ted, that in fivaiiing itsS pro\ isions, Ro¬ 
land had not been at all in view. 

Leave was then given to brin||^ in 
the- bill. ^ 

‘ Among TRemiscoJlaneous proceed¬ 
ings of tiie year, ii w’ould be impro¬ 
per to omit the proposition made for 
the abolition of the WelMi .system of 
judicature. This Vvgs brought for- 
wrard on the 1st June by Mr Frede¬ 
rick Campbell, who observed, that 
the present system of VVejsh judica¬ 
ture was first adopted at a period when 
a distinct line could be drawn lietween 
England and Wales, and when great 
animosities subsisted betweei^ the in¬ 
habitants of the two countries. At 


that period it might be perfectly pro¬ 
per ; and a court like the court of 
great session might have been abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Now, however, that 
the boundaries of England and Wales 
served for no other purpose than that 
of a geographical distinction, and that 
the interests of their inhabitants had 
become so hloscly interwoven that 
they could never again be easily se¬ 
parated, the case was completely al¬ 
tered, and the necessity for the exis¬ 
tence of a scjiarate court, like the 
court of gieat session, was mate¬ 
rially diminished. It was urged, in¬ 
deed, in favoui of this system, th.at 
the law was more chea]jly ndniinis- 
tered under it, than it could be under 
any other. There was indeed a ic- 
guiation by wdneh every action must 
be coiiclucled within a week, but was 
tills eoi'sisteiit with the clue adininia- 
tVation of law ? If the suitor did not 
like such summaiy justice, he must 
eitlier submit his case to arbitration, 
postpone It for six moiitlis, <,r carry 
It to the next ICngli^h county. Mr 
Campbell cndeavouicd to shew, that 
the alleged chcajmess was illiit.ory, 
unless in a few cases, whcie, il it ap¬ 
peared expedient, the old system 
could still be retained. Iheh there 
were no lawyers in Wales duly ac¬ 
quainted with equity proceedings, 
which appeared indeed to be of only 
secmidaiy considciation in these cir¬ 
cuits. He objected to the judges m 
these courts being allowed to practise 
as barristers in otlier courts, and pai- 
ticiilarly to the mode of their ap¬ 
pointment. The nomination lay in 
the treasury, and when a^ vacancy oc¬ 
curred,, instead of looking about at 
the bar for the mo^t proper person 
to^fill it, they looked at the Hou'^e of 
Commons, of which they knew much 
more ; and if a seat could be secured, 
or a vote gained bv it, so much the 
better. They were not very nice in 

their selection, as tlie salary wa*s so 
* •* 
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smallf and the situation itself so un- 
difjnified, that few lawyers of respect¬ 
ability could bear to lose so much 
of interest and character as the 
acceptance of this situation might 
suppose. The English judge held his 
situation free and independent of the 
Crown ; he discharged the duties of 
lys high office without'dependence 
upon those by whom he was appoint¬ 
ed, The situation of the Welsh judge 
■was, on the contrary, dependent and 
obscure, the administration of justice 
vague and uncertain. The defect-i of 
the Irish coifrts had been ably point¬ 
ed out by Loid Colchester, who had 
observed, rtiat the present Englu>h 
judges would indeed be unequal to 
such an addition of business, but that 
the purpose might be answered by 
three additional ones, to assist at tlie 
Old Bailey, and go occasionally to 
the northern circuit. » 

H'hese observations excited nosm.ill 
indignation in Mr Warren, the Chief 
Justice of Chester, who then filled his 
seat in the House. It was too much 
for the honourable member to say that 
all the Welsh judges u’cre obscure 
and ignorant. Did the honourable 
member mean to say th.it he (Mr 
WaiTrfjn) was obscuie? He sliould 
hope not. But had the honourable 
gentleman ever heard that Sii Win. 
Chant was one of those who had held 
the situation which he himself had 
the honour to fill ? lie presumed not. 
Had the honourable member ever 
heard that .Justice Mansfield, that Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, that Lord Kenyon, that 
the present Chief Justice Dallas, and 
other distinguished characters, had 
filled the ftiine situation ? iL was not 
known, perhaps, to some ftiembers, 
that a committee had been appointed 
in liBl7 on the subject of the Wtilsh 
courts and the Welsh judges; and, 
after the examination of several dis¬ 
tinguished individual', they made 
tlieir report —and what was the re¬ 


sult ? Not that those courts should 
be abolished—on the contrary, they 
recommend that they should be kept 
up “ on account of” (as the preface 
to the report observed) “ the cheap¬ 
ness and expedition with which jus¬ 
tice was administered in them.” The^ 
had point;ed oiA, iiulccd, some parti¬ 
cular defects, and Mr Warreq was 
prejjaripg to bring in a bill to remedy 
iiiese, and only waited the lesiilt of 
the present motion. 

The motion was supported by Mr 
Creevey and Lord John Russell ; also 
by Mr Wynn, who observed, that the 
coAimittee had not reported on the 
propriety of Welsh judges being al¬ 
lowed to sit in the House. In con¬ 
sequence of the lanienlied death of 
Mr Ponsonby, the chairman of the 
former committee, together with other 
circumstances, the elfect and bearing 
of the evidence taken before it had 
never been laid before the House. 

Colqnel Wood said, that though Mr 
• Ponsonby had begun the inquiry with 
strong prejudices against the Welsh 
system, he had finally thought it in¬ 
expedient that it should be entirely 
done away with. One great incon¬ 
venience was, that many dt *tiTt •wit¬ 
nesses could not speak laiglisli, and 
when put into the bo.\ their first an- 
.s-w er was, dem SuMctiach. The dis¬ 
tance and state of the roads ■w’ould 
render it highly inconvenient to tlie 
judges, the present Chief Justice, for 
instance, to travel tHb'-VTelsh circuit. 
He thought the alteration of their ju¬ 
dicature would excite great dissatis¬ 
faction through the principality. 

Mr Wrottesley confirmed the state¬ 
ments* of Colonel Wood ; but Mr J. 
Allan stated his impression to be de¬ 
cidedly different. The only merits 
he had h&ard ascribed to the system 
of Welsh judicature, were its superior 
cheapness and dispatch. Upon the 
point of cheapness, it mi^t indeed 
be safd that the items, the dct.iils of 
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legal expenses, were cheap; bnt if 
they would take any town or district 
of W,i]c<s, Yhcy would find that the 
total sum expended there in litiga¬ 
tion would very far exceed that of 
any town or district of,^he sarfie ex¬ 
tent in England,—»• circiv’ 1*^131100 
which arose, no doubt, from the ten¬ 
dency which tlie cheapness of laws 
had to excite litigation. It was as a 
member of this- principality he noV 
claimed for his countrymen that they 
should be admitted to all the advan¬ 
tages of the British constitution—ad¬ 
vantages which they could not he 
said to possess while they had’irffc- 
rior judges, an inferior bar, gnd in¬ 
ferior attornies. ‘ 

Lord CasHiereagh had always sup¬ 
posed that the subject had undergone 
the most elaborate examination, and 
that every possible iiKpiiry had been 
made. Now, however, it appeared 
that the labour^ of that former com- 
mitte^i hatl terminated under circum¬ 
stances less satisfactory, ceitainly, 
than they would have been, if, after 
hearing all the evidence to be brought 
on the subject, and with the addi- 
tio nal adva ntage of hearing the man- 
iierlff^lnch it was given, they bad 
gone on to make a leport which should 
have been of that clear and ample na¬ 
ture which generafly lesulted lit«n 
the labour of a committee He bad 
no objectioo, if the House felt so dis¬ 
posed—and he faiily owned he relt 
himself disptec^P—to have the ques¬ 
tion further investigated ; hut he 
should wish that to be done without 
prejudice to the existing judges, who 
were distinguished by every qutJity 


that was honourable in society; a ju¬ 
dicature to which, if he might believe 
the greater part of the evidence which 
had been offered on the subject, that 
part of the epuntry was most warmly 
attached. He objected, however, to 
the wordingrof the motion, by w hich 
the committee weie instructed to con¬ 
sider the propriety of abolishing t^e 
WeksR judicature, and the best means 
by which the same could be effected.” 
He would suggest the words of the 
original motion for a committee— 

To inquire into, and report to the 
House, tlieirobservationStouching the 
administration of justice in Wales.” 
At the same time, his Lordship strong¬ 
ly ceRsured the personal reflections 
winch hud been made upon indivi¬ 
duals, and denied that the appoint¬ 
ments were made by government, 
with any view exce})t the efficient dis¬ 
charge of the situations. 

Mr Barham stated his impression 
that Mr Ponsonby had never mate¬ 
rially altered his opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. He remembered his rernaikable 
expression, “it would be bettor for all 
to get into the gieat boat." Many of 
the Welsh judges were highly re- 
spcet.ible, hut there were too many 
of a different character. He.belie¬ 
ved the wish of the inhabitants was 
almost unanimous to be placed on the 
same footing as England. 

'I'hc jjhancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr W. Parnell strongly deferu'- 
cd tlie character of the Welsh judges. 

Mr (.’arapbell, after some discus¬ 
sion, agreed to Lord Ccjstlereagli’s 
amendment, and the motion for a 
committee was carried. 
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CHAP^^R yi, 

THE QUEEN—ARRIVAL. 


Delicate sHnation of the Queen.—Siifi qn?ts.—^Journei/ through France. — hiter^^ ’ 
view with Lord Hutchison at Si Oiners.—Site crosses the Channel, and ar¬ 
rives in'London.—‘Popular Vnfku.siasm iit her favour.—Kings Mc,ssage to 
Parliament.—Debates in both Houses.—Delay.—U/isuccesspd Negociation. 
—Resolutions moved by Mr Wilbcrjorce—Rejected by the Queen. 


Afteh the disappointment of siic- 
cdssive attempts to involve the state 
in anarchy, the nation began to 
breathe, and sanguine hopes were* 
entertained that the new reign would 
flow on in a more tranquil and uni- 
dorm tenor. The present, however, 
was, on the' contrary, the era of a 
convulsion, which, if less perilous, 
was piore violent and universal than 
any which Britain had experienced 
for ages preceding. We approach 
with pain to a subject, on which the 
passions of men were so highly in¬ 
flamed, and where there ap’^ears so 
little room for praise on either side ; 
but where^ on the contrary, we may 
find something to blame in every 
thing that was said and done by al¬ 
most every person. The event, how¬ 
ever, makes too great a figure in 
history, and afforded too atftple a dis¬ 
play of the genius and character of 
thernation, to be passed over without 
full notice. 

He w’ho had observed the temper 
of the British public for some tnhe 
previous, and the objects by which 

VOL. Xni. PART I. 


its passions had been excited, might 
have supposqfl, that nothing merely 
personal to royalty, nothing, which 
did not directly tend to the benefit 
and relief of the nation itself, could 
have caused any strong agitation.— 
Experience only could shew that these 
principles still possesse d so gr eat a 
force, and could serve eveiTSS^lbcus 
to collect all the energies of popular 
faction. Not even those who were 
most to profit l}y the circumstance 
could previously anticipate it. From 
^e momept, indeed, of the recent 
^cession, it was perceived that the 
relations between tf/te'"two greatest 
personages in^the state must be of 
delicate and difficult adjustment, and 
likely to involve the executive in se¬ 
rious embarrassment. The feelings of 
the Kspective political parties were 
•shewn by the ampfe and exulting 
terms in which the one dilated upon 
the subject, and by thb niggard and 
cautious responses of the other. Both 
foresaw a struggle, though neither of 
thcnj’that terrible struggle which ac¬ 
tually ensued. 


II 
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It is not, we presume, denied bj 
cither partyj that impressions very 
unfavourable to the Queen had been 
received i’roni abroad, jand were ge¬ 
nerally credited among «i|he liigher 
circles. These impres^*ins, jipcoid- 
ing to one party, were ^derived from 
the uniform consent of every one who 
had possessed any opportunities •of 
judging ; while, according to others? 
they were studiously cnculatcd by 
enemies, .who scrupled at no means, 
however criminal, to gratify tlicir ani¬ 
mosity. According to these repoits, 
however, tins unfortunate lady was re-» 
presented to have renounced not the 
reality onl}', hut even the appeaiance, 
of the viituesfbecomuig her sex and 
lanli. It was in these circumstances 
that measures were taken by ministry 
to establisli and condense the facu 
belonging to this subject, so as to 
bung them to proof wlj.en the occa¬ 
sion bljould lequire Upon this .prin¬ 
ciple was iormed the Milan Commis¬ 
sion, the object of so much discussion 
and criticism. There is necessarily 
soincthingodious in inquisitorial [irac- 
tices, espe cially when carried on 
againSf^STemale standing in an un¬ 
protected situation. At the same 
time, any party which has a right to 
cany on legal proceedings againsi 
another, seems to have a clear right 
to employ agents to collect evidence 
in its.own favour. The character ot’ 
tlic English enmloycd has not 

been iiiipeaidied ; it "lias only been 
wondered, of aome of them, that they 
should engage iii an eii)pl«yment so 
little congenial to nx’n of nice and 
loft}^ feelings. At the kune time, in 
the case of such witnesses as weie top 
be got, It was verynecessary to guard, 
lest their aujrwers* to such ^lowerful 
inquirers should be dictated rather 
by a consideration of what would be 
agreeable,"than of what was trij^'. It 
behoved also ministers to be on their 


guard against the necessary tendency 
of their own agents to represent then- 
information in colours that might be 
most satisfactory to their employers. 
"Whether all these considerations were 
dulyweighedjipav appearin thecoiiise 
of future proceedings. Meantime, it 
appears that npmsters believed them¬ 
selves, Trom the result of those in- 
-v^juirie.s, to have derived a full proof 
of criminal and degrading conduct, 
.such as would fully justify any ex- 
tiemity to which they might chuse to 
jnoeeed. The resolution formed, and 
wiimli, with this conviction, cannot 
be considered as very violept, appeal s 
to have been, to leave the Queen un¬ 
molested in a private station, and 
even to supply her with the moans of 
siijiporting the rank, and tasting the 
luclulgences, to which she had been 
accustomed, but to withhold every 
thing which belonged to the state 
and dignity of Queen. Should any 
•attempt be made to claim these, that 
mass of evidence w as kept m readi¬ 
ness to burst foith, which, it was sup¬ 
posed, would speedily level in the. 
dust all her pretensions. 

The hist public indication of this 
.system was given by the exclusipn of 
the Queen’s liarnc from the liturgy. 
By the most coiihiderate vvell-w'ishcrs 
to the cause of royalty, this measure 
met only w'itli half approval. This 
did notrappear the occasion or the 
manner lu winch humiliation ought 
to have been inflicted. It was an in¬ 
sult of such a nature, that, unless tlie 
Queen was prepaied to submit to 
every thing, could not fail to bring 
on a violent collision. f 

There Vas nothing either in the 
past or present conduct of this royal 
persbnage tending to authorise such 
an expectation. Without delay, she 
dispatched a letter to the Eail of 
Ltverpool, demanding that her name 
should lie inserted in the liturgy; that 
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instructions should be sent to all mi¬ 
nisters and consuls abroad to pay her 
the respect due to the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, and that a palace should be pro¬ 
vided for her at home. * No answer, 
at least no satisfactory answer, being 
received to these deman&s, no hesita¬ 
tion was felt in resolving to proceed 
iftdcpendcntly, and m defiance of’go- 
veinnient; and early'in May, the 
Queen began to put herself in motion 
towards England. 

In England, meanwhile, no symp¬ 
toms yet appeared of the tempest 
which w as about to explode. Exen 
tlie most /callous promoters of facti^ 
w'cre still tyicon.scious of the njighty 
instrument wdiich was soon to be m 
thou hands. The movements of the 
Queen wTie announced only by ob¬ 
scure paiagiaphs in the corners of 
the newspapers, which, a few weejis 
afttjr, were to treat every otlier sub¬ 
ject as unworthy of being placed in 
cortipetition. So great seemed the 
national tranquillity, that no hesita¬ 
tion w'as felt in announcing the coro¬ 
nation, which It was well undeistood 
that the King'alone was to share. The 
necessaiy ordeis were issued to the 
rcspq,ctive tradesmen ; places were 
secured for viewing tht; procession ; 
the table of the Privy Council was 
covered with petitions from those to 
whom usage assigned either stations 
or perquisites in tliis splendid cere¬ 
mony, and the minds of all men 
seemed solely engrossed by this ap- 
proacIiinj^*pageantry. 

The Queen, meantime, was pro¬ 
ceeding steadily in her destined pur- 
])ose. On<he 17th April, she gave an 
entertainment to her Italiato friends, 
and took leave of them at her villa, 
iieiar Pesaro. Her motions were "then 
little noticed ; but she proceeded, we 
believe, by way of Turin to Geneva. 
Towards the end of May wc find her 
at Dijon, whence proceedingTorward 


to.Villeneuvc, she was met by Alder¬ 
man Wood and Lady Aniu^Hamilton, 
who came to welcome her, and to at¬ 
tach themselves to her fortunes. Here 
a coniultatioy was held;—the result 
of which wasj^hat a courier was dis- 
patcheefto Lorttion with three letters; 
one to Lo^d Liverpool, requiring that 
a palace should be immediately pic- 
.nared fbr her reception; another to 
Lprd Melville, with the demand tluit 
a yacht should be ready on the fkl 
June to convey her to tin? British 
shore ; a third to the Duke of York, 
cpotiyning a recapitulation of both 
demands, and a general complaint of 
the ipahner in which she had been 
treated. The messenger w'as desired 
to bring the answers to ISt Omer's, 
whither the Queen meant to proceed 
with the utmost expedition. Accord¬ 
ingly the party left Villencuve on the 
May, and passing through Me- 
lun to avoid I^aiis, posted with such 
lapkldy, that on the 1st June? they 
airivcd at St Omer's. 

Ministers were probably taken con- 
sidci’ably by surprise with an event, 
which, though impending, had hither¬ 
to been considered as ih tiiiln_'l'h i 
dehiand of a yacht, which was the 
most immediate, was evaded, by Lord 
Melville stating,* in a note to Lady 
Anne Hamilton, that in consequence 
of Ills Majesty's absence^ from town, 
WJ orders could not be taken on the i 
subject. No time, however, was lo^st 
iri adopting the* most vigorous mea¬ 
sures to avert the threatened land¬ 
ing. Wiyi this view they solicited 
the mediatorial services of Lord llut- 
chinspn, who had been once much 
attached to her Majesty, and was now 
a confidential friend of the King. To 
him thej* communreated the terms on 
which they were willing to come to 
an accoramodatioi), and which were 
founded on the basis stated above. 
Lorif Hutchinson was accompanied 
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by Mr Brougham, who seems to have not to reside in any part of the united 
been laudably willing to co-operate kingdom, or even to visit England. 
in preventing the Queen’s ai rival in The consequence of such a visit will 
England, at the sama time that, as he an immediate message to Parlia- 
her confidential advistfr„he wastunxi- ment, and ah entire end to all com- 
ous to lu'gociatc forhCT'fche best pos- promise and negociation. I believe 
sible terms. The conjunct 'deputa- that there is no other condition—I 
tion did not ariive at St fTmer’s till am sure nonij of any importance. I 
Saturday the.Sd, when Lord Hutchin- thinlc*it right to send to you an ex- 

son was immediately adniittrtl to _tract of a letter from JL<ord Liverpool 

audience of her ISIajesty. He was to me ; his words are—‘ It is mate- 
graciously received, and at the close rial that her Majesty should know 
of the interview, was reque«ted to confidentially, that, if she shall be so 
state in wilting the*nature of the pro- ill advised as to come over to this 
posals with which he was chatgetU coiyitry, there must then be ari end 
Some difficulty was made, on the uf all negociation and compromise, 
ground that he had only notes of The djecision, I may say, is taken to 
conversation^, and loose memoranda, proceed against her as soon as she 
containing the general ideas that had sets her foot on the British shores.'— 
been thrown out upon tlie subject, I cannot conclude this letter without 
hut scarcely affording materials for a m}' humble, though serious and sin- 
rcgulav pro])ositioii. The demand, cefo supplication, that her Majesty 
however, being again urged, with sur- will take these propositions into her 
prise at any hesitation ‘in acceding to most calm consideration, and not act 
it. Lord Hutchinson, after afewhours, . with any hurry or precipitation ori so 
produced the following letter to Mr important a subject. I hope that my 
Brougham :— advice will not be misinterpreted. I 

can have no possible interest which 
Sin,—In obedience to the com- would induce me to give fallacious 
mandfe-f^tiie Queen, 1 have to inform counsel to tlie Queen. But, let the 
you, that I am not in possession 'of event be what it may, I shall console 
any proposition or propositions, de- myself with the reflection that 1 have 
tailed in a specific‘form of words, performed a painful duty imposed 
which I could lay before her Majes- upon me to the best of my judgment 
ty; but 1 cqn detail to you, for her and conscience, and in a case in the 
• inforpiation, the substance of mahj decisioit of which the King, the 
conversations Lsld with Lord Liver- Queen, the Government, and the 
pool. His Majesty’s'ministers pro- people of England, are materially in¬ 
pose, that 50,000/. per annum should tcrested. Having done so, I fear 
be settled on the Queen fo|; life, sub- neither obloquy nor misrepresenta- 
ject to such conditions as the King tion. I certainly should not have 
may impose. I have also reason to wished to have brought matters to so 
know, that the conditions likely to precipitate a conclusion ; but it is her 
he imposed by his Majesty are, that Majesty’s decision, and not mine. I 
the Queen is^ot to assume the style am conscious that I have performed 
and title of Queen of England, or my duty towards her with every pos- 
any title attached to the royal family sible degree of feeling and delicacy, 
of Eqgland. A condition is also to I 'have been obliged to make use of 
be attached to this grant, that §he is your bfother’s hand, as I write with 
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pain and difficulty, and the Queen has 
refused to give any, even the shortest 
delay. 

“ I have the honour.to be, sir, with 
great regard, your most obedient 
humble servant, » 

“ Hutchinson.” 

It is impossible to j-ead these pro¬ 
positions without feeling how little 
likely they were to meet the accept¬ 
ance of one, who was pushing on in 
such a determined and intrepid ca¬ 
reer. It is* certain that they could 
never be accepted without a fulfliic- 
quicscenco in the criminal charges 
which the* accompanying threat im¬ 
plied- The makers of the offer have 
been bitterly reproached with lavish¬ 
ing so much, or any of the public mo¬ 
ney, on one whom they believed, and 
expected to confess herself, thus ^n- 
^tirely.guilty and degraded. Admit¬ 
ting all, however, we should not re¬ 
gard 50,000/. a-year too much, as’ 
hush-money ofa subject, which it was 
so important to withhold from the 
public eye. There is certainly some¬ 
thing odd in the giving of so much 
money with such an entire denial of 
every thing else. If tfee Queen was 
sunk so low as to make such conces¬ 
sions, might not a better bargain have 
beenmade, even as to money ? Infact, 
however, her views and feeliqss were 
wrought up to a very different pitch. 
The letter being read to her by Mr 
Brougham, was received with the 
strongest expressions of indignation, 
and authority given to reject, in an 
unqualified manner, the proposition. 
Mr Brou^ara, according ^o report, 
suggested the making a counter pro¬ 
position, and thus opening a negocia- 
tioif; but the Queen, instead of com¬ 
plying, left the room unobserved, and 
asking Alderman Wood to order her 
carriage instantly, was seen, in a few 
n:dnutes, driving on the road to Ca¬ 
lais. Mr Brougham was only apprised 


of this step by descrying her front the 
windows, and he and Lord Hutchin¬ 
son found themselves suddenly left 
together to «onfer on their abortive 
attempt. ** 

Leawing Omcr’s at five in the 
eveningatf the 4th, the Queen arrived 
at Calais before nine, and apprehen¬ 
sive of any attempt to detain her, 
went immediately dn board the Eng¬ 
lish packet which lay in the harbour. 
Lord Hutchinson, raeantinve, struck 
with dismay at this precipitate de¬ 
parture, drew up the following let¬ 
ter,’which seemed to intimate, that 
the cooditions first named were by no 
rae^s irrevocable. 

St Omer’s, 5 o'clock, June 4, 1820. 

My Dear Sir, —I should wish 
that you would enter into a more de¬ 
tailed explanation ; but, to shew you 
my anxious and sincere wish for an 
accommodation, I am willing to send 
a courier to England to ask for fur¬ 
ther instructions, provided her Majes¬ 
ty will communicate to you whether 
any part of the proposition which I 
have made would bo ac nuntab le to 
her; and if there is anything which 
she may wish to offer to the English 
government, oilier part, I am willing 

make myself the medium through 
which It may pass. I have the honour 
^be, &c. ‘ HuTrt:niNSoN.” 

Henry Brougham, Esq. 

• 

The Queen received this letter in 
the packet, but declared that there 
was nothing in it to change her pur¬ 
pose. Inspired,’probably, with some 
presehtiment of the reception which 
Waited her on the British shore, she 
shewed jhe utmost impatience of any 
thing which could delay her landing. 
The packet was detained for several 
hours in the harbour, ant^ after lea- 
vingrft, the wind was for some time 
contrary; but a favourable breeze, 
springyig up, brought the vessel, 
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about one in the forenoon of the fol- though represented before as quite 
lowing day, off the harbour of Dover, intolerable, seemed now unfelt. The 
I'bc tide prevented it pom entering courtiers of popular favour laid down 
ivnincdiately; butherMajesty,brook- their standing topics of radical re- 
ing no delay, went into .ijl'open boat, form, universal suffrage, and the 
amid a considerable swf^il, and quick- downfall of the borough-mongers ; 

Jy set foot on the British shore. and directed all their efforts to pro¬ 

of ?11 the agitations by which tliis claim ^and repress the wrongs oi an 
great nation has been shaken, notie, injured Queen., Amid the boundless 
perhaps, so sudden, so deep, and sir* tide ofpopular enthusiasm, the higlier 
universal, was ever caused by any ranks remained fixed in a sort of timid 
single event. TJiosc public events, and hesitating gaze In the course 
wdnch involve tics iind connexions of of travelling and communication, they 
a domestic nature, excite interest in had been strongly acted \ipon by the 
• numerous classes, who till n with dls- ui/*ivourab]e reports cuirenl on the 
gust from the oidinary topic?-' of po- continent; and all ladies, -in particu- 
litical discussion. This CtUise '‘con- lar, could not avoid scehig in the 
tained elements, wdiich biouglil it overt acts of their newdy-arrived So- 
powerfully Iiomc almost to every vertigo, much from which tlieir in- 
bosom.—With the great numerical stinctive feelings of decorum revolt- 
mass of the nation, one sentiment ed. This class, how'ever, il' they did 
only prevailed, 'fho whole, to the net share in the general spirit, merc- 
class of second-rate shopkeepers up- ly stood aloof, and gave no intern?p- - 
wards inclusive, embraced the. cause tion to it; so that the Queen, on laral- 
of the Queen with the most enthusi- ing, appeared to be hailed with one 
astic zeal. All the generous, and all unanimous and enthusiastic gii'cting 
the turbulent feelings of the Biilvsh from the w’hole kmgdoni united, 
people, conspiicd to turn their feel- The Queen received at Dover the 
ings in thi s direction. ()n one side, first eai nest of the flattci ing recept ion 
sympathy with an illustrious female, which awaited her. As rumour had 
supposed injured, unprotected, re- aheady announced her coming, the 
turning toliei rightfjil kingdom amid shoi es and sm rounding heights were 
the most formidable dangers wliidi lined with spectatois, whose feelings 
stood there arrayed against her ; and were announced by loud and applaud- 
w'liorn public enthusiasm not only ing acclamations. 'Ihc ciovvd was 
quilted of all guilt, but invested vvitlx such a!^ to inakc it impossible for her 
every quality wliicli romance bestovys Majesty to pioceed on foot; and on 
on its heroines. On the other hand, getting into a carnage, the Jiorses 
was the opportunity afibrded of at- were taken out, and it was diaw'n to 
tacking, with impunity, isi the most the inn by the populace. Tlie coni- 
sensible point and tffect, the highest mandant, after some hesitation, fired 
constituted authorities, and e^en of a royal salute, and statioiAal a guard 
personally ins'ulting the most illiisf- cf honour at the door of the hotel, 
trious individual ,111 the nation. On Although hei Majesty dcpailed for 
both sides stfope was afforded for the Canterbmy hefoie six o’clock,** she 
propensities which have always been had already been waited upon, and 
strongest among this great people; an address iircsented, by a deputation 
and we cannot, therefore, vvoq^der at (ft the pi mcipal inhabitants. '1 he road 
^ the universal lerment excited. All to Caiiterbuiy was Idled with nuhie- 
tlie sufferings of the nation itself, rtfusspcctatuis; and on reaching that 
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ancient city, the light of a hundred 
torches shewed nearly the whole in¬ 
habitants assembled to hail her en¬ 
trance; while, at the hotel, the mayor 
and corporation were •ready to pre¬ 
sent an address of congratulation. 

On the morning oft the 6‘th, the 
Queen set out for London, with the 
tinnounced intention or entering the 
capital on that day. •All on the road 
thither was in motion. The popula¬ 
tion of the country, for many miles 
round, was drawn up on each side; 
while Chatham, Rochester, Dartford, 
and the other towns througl^gliich 
she passed, were crowded witnWp- 
plauding multitudes. It was in pass¬ 
ing over Blackheath that the Jiopula- 
tioTi of the metropolis began to be 
felt, and to mingle itself with that of 
the neighbourhood, which retained 
strongly the recollection of her Ma¬ 
jesty's tormer residence there. The 
'■^^peClators now joined the procession, 
^d receiving constantly new^ acces¬ 
sions from London, swelled by de¬ 
grees to a countless multitude. As. 
the crowd increased, and the weather 
* became hne, the Queen caused the 
carnage to be thrown open, and ex¬ 
hibited herself to the admiring gaze 
of Ifer subjects. As tlftj cavalcade di- 
recteditself upon Westminster Bi idge, 
the vast crowds, which were befoie 
wandeiing in uncertainty of its desti¬ 
nation, soon collected m Uie broad 
avenues of Whitehall and thaiing- 
cross. Tne Queen, seated between 
Lady Hamilton and Alderman Wood, 
was hen*exhibited in full view to the 
assembled rnetiopolis. A dillerent 
loute wjs said to be intended, hut 
the vanguard taking that (jf Ball-mall, 
the rest followed, “ nothing loth” 
pj^rhaps; and thus passing by Carlton- 
house, exhibited to the King Ins un¬ 
welcome spouse proceeding in this 
parade of popular triumph. '|'he 
filial ch closed at South Audicy Stieet, 


where Alderman Wood had quitted 
liis house to be occupied by her Ma¬ 
jesty. Evenjafter her ehtrance, tlie 
crowd contirming to fill the street in 
a vast unbrolwn body, she was graci¬ 
ously pleajj-'d to come forth and re¬ 
ceive their i.nmage, which was ex¬ 
pressed hy loud and multiplied plau¬ 
dits. , 

Amid this boundless tide of popular 
enthusiasm, ministers, in the interior 
6 f the cabinet, were earnestly deli¬ 
berating on the painful course which 
they liad now to take. They had 
determined, and probably pledged 
'themselves, if ever the Queen should 
set foot on English ground, to ojien 
imi^iediatcly that hoard of collected 
proof, winch, when exhibited, was 
expected to place her completely at 
their mercy. The enthusiastic part 
taken by the nation on the opposite 
side, though It shewed distinctly the 
abyss of odium in which they were to 
plunge, made no change in their fix¬ 
ed purpose. The two days, m which 
the Queen was making her triumphal 
journey from Dover to London, were 
spent by the cabinet in long and fre¬ 
quent conclave. Tlic res ult a ppeared 
in a message transmitteoT to both 
Houses on the Tuesday, even before 
the Queen had, reached London. It 
'was contained in the following terms; 

^ “ Gfouoe II. • 

“ The King thinks it necesstary, in 
•consequence of the arrival of'the 
Queen, to communicate to the House 
of Lords [[or CornmonsJ certain pa¬ 
pers respecting the conduct of her 
Ma^j^esty since’licr dcpaitiire from this 
kingdom^ which he recommends to 
the immediate and serious attention 
of this blouse. . 

“ The King has ’felt the most 
anxious desire to avcit the necessity 
of disclosures and discussions, which 
must be as painful to lus people as 
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they can be to himself; but the step 
now taken by the Quee i leaves him 
no alternative. ^ 

“ The King has thejfullest confi¬ 
dence that, in consequence of this 
communication, the Hou^e will adopt 
the course of proceeding whmh the 
justice of the case and the honour and 
dignity, of his Majesty’s crown may 
require. 

" George R." 

A greeu bag, containing the papers 
referred to, was laid on the tables 
of both Houses. In the House of 
' Lords, no observation was made ; 
and it was merely ordered, cn the 
motion of Lord Liverpool, that'the 
message should be taken into consi¬ 
deration on the following day. In 
the Commons, the aflair dul not pass 
so silently. The popular leaders 
inveighed in the strongest manner 

against the conduct of* niiuislers_ 

Mr Beanct could not credit Unit it 
was possible for an English minister, 
without the consent or appiobation 
of Parliament, to make a proposal of 
the following nature to an English 
Queen Divest yourself of your 
title,” to which, by the bye, she had 
as good a right as the King had to 
his, “ and I will give,you a biibe of 
50,000/. a-year,”—-not taken from the* 
pocket of the crown, but taken IVom 
the pocket of*a distressed and impo«^ 
verished people, to be given to a 
person, who,according to his account,- 
was not only unworthy to sit upon the 
throne, but even to set foot upon the 
soil of England—Sir R. Wtlson did 
not now allude to the. indignities 
which the Queen had received from 
our ministers at foreign courts, or 
from those foreign courts thuqjselves, 
at the iustigatfon of those ministers, 
nor to the paltry indignity of striking 
her name out of the liturgy of the 
church; but lie did allude to the treat¬ 


ment which she had received in her 
journey to this country, and to the 
obstacles which had been raised up 
to retard it. It was a disgraceful fact, 
that the Queen of England, in cross¬ 
ing from the continent, should have 
had no other f essel on which to erect 
the royal standard than a common 
passage boat.'’ It was a disgraceful 
^fact, that she should harve no place to 
'"which she could fly to as an asylum; 
that she should have no other roof to 
shelter her head, than that of an in¬ 
dividual who was an honest man,— 
Mr (^’^'evey observed: The arrival of 
hev^irescnt Majesty appeared to have 
created indescribable alarm amongst 
gentleihen on the other side of the 
House ,* for, strange as it might ap¬ 
pear, fifteen ministers failed last night 
to attend in their places, being too 
busily employed in arming againstonc 
podr, weak, defenceless woman. And 
who was that woman ? The daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick, tlie niet'e 
of the late King, the wife of the pre¬ 
sent King, the mother of tlie Princess 
Charlotte.—Lord Archibald Hamil¬ 
ton dwelt particularly on-the erasure 
of the Queen’s name from the liturgy, 
oy whichapre judice had been created, 
and she had bfcen treated as guilty, 
while nothing had been yet proved 
against her. Particular expectation 
was entertained from Mr Brougham 
and Mr Denman, the (Queen’s legal 
advisers, who were both in the House; 
but they spoke as yet with extreme 
reserve. Mr Denman only tliouglit 
that, in common justice, her was en¬ 
titled to ask that the illustrious per¬ 
sonage, whose arrival in hei ^adopted 
country had been greeted with an 
accusation, founded not upon wit- 
nessei^ but upon papers, and whiph 
was to be referred, not to the common 
tribunals of the country, but to a .•se¬ 
cret committee of the House, should 
have thocailicst possible notice, aml_ 
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tlie most distinct account of the pro¬ 
ceedings intended to be instituted 
against her. 

Mr Brougham insisted, that his 
Majesty's government would not only 
haW to perform the task, and to suc¬ 
ceed in the task, of nlaking out a 
strong case against thejQuecn; but 
they would have another task to- Exe¬ 
cute, foremost In situsftion and para-, 
mount m importance, as regarded 
their own justification—they would 
have to shew, satisfactorily to shew, 
to convince the House and the coun¬ 
try, that it had become irap^Jfci^le 
longer to postpone or to suppress Aie 
discussion. Which way soever might 
be the- merits of the case was, m his 
view; a. matter of minor importance, 
because, whatever might be the 
Queen's case, the case of ministers* 
must be, that the landing of the (Jueen 
in England, that simple act, made all 
ZTtuithe'ir forbearance absolutely irapos- 
sibre. Mr Brougham declared the 
statements published respecting what 
had past at St Omer’s to be in a great 
degree garbled; at the same time he 
. admitted their truth in the main, by 
declaring his astonishment by what 
channel they liad reached the public, 
and pfotesting his own mnocence of 
any concern in their communication. 

On the following day, the subject 
was brought fully into discussion, by 
the motion made by ministers ip both 
Houses, to refer the papers submit¬ 
ted to them to a secret committee, 
which should be directed to iiupiire 
what prociJedings, or whether any, it 
would be proper to hold upon them. 
He declin^ saying much at present, 
and wished rather to hold liiniself in 
readiness to answer any objections 
that^might be raised.—The Marquis 
of Lansdowne was the first member 
in opposition who spoke on this deli¬ 
cate subject. He conipUincd thfW; 
•mpiistcrs should not have given any 
infbrinatiun as to the grounds on 


which they had adopted the present 
course of proceeding. In the ab¬ 
sence of this information, he would 
state such ob^rvations as had oc¬ 
curred to hiip. It was well known 
that a similar message had been sent 
to the other House, of which, for 
aught thtir lordships knew, an im- 
peacliinent might be the conseqftence. 
Tliey Would then be called upon 
to, act as judges; and he besought 
them to consider, whether the course 
now recommended did not involve 
something inconsistent with the ex- 
ejoisg of such a function. Was the 
course proposed by the noble earl at¬ 
tended'with any advantage capable 
of inducing their lordships to encoun¬ 
ter this risk ? Certainly, if the refer¬ 
ence of the papers to a secret com¬ 
mittee would really have the elSect of 
secrecy with respect to the public— 
if that reference might be the means 
of preventing Ihe public of England 
from Becoming parties to transattions 
which it must be the wish of their 
lordships, and every honest man, ra¬ 
ther to conceal in oblivion—he would 
approve the course proposed by the 
noble loi'd. But did any man actual¬ 
ly believe that the reference to a se¬ 
cret committee would have such an 
e^ect ? Was the illustrious person 
who was made the subject of inquiry, 
to rei-eivc no notice of the evidence 
1 wd before the committee, and to have 
no opportunity of rebutting it ? Why, 
then, were not their lordships in the 
first instance informed of the view 
which his ^lajesty’s government had 
taken of the case .!* Were there not in 
that hpuse noble lords who had been 
tjie advisers of the crown in this af¬ 
fair? What additional information 
to that which these noble lords pos¬ 
sessed, was it possible to convey 
through the medium ot the commit¬ 
tee? His Ma)e--ty's Ministers had 
had efery opportunity of forming an 
opinion, and must know all the nr- * 
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cumstances of the case infinitely more 
correctly than they cctfild be known 
by the committee. Al l secrecy was 
in its nature an evil^ but occasions 
might occur in which ^t was neces¬ 
sary. In no instance, however, did 
the usual practice in the appointment 
of .secret committees apply tf> the pre¬ 
sent base. Secret committees had 
been appointed in case.s of plots and 
conspiracies, the proof of which de¬ 
pended on the evidence of persons 
■whose niimes could not be revealed— 
in cases when tlie'investigation rela¬ 
ted to individuals, whom it wivs tnj- 
portant to keep unapprized of the 
existence of any jiroceednigs’against 
them—or in c.ises in whicli the'inte- 
rests of foicign slatc.s ivcre concern¬ 
ed. But wcie any of these in.stances 
applicable on the present occasion ? 
Was it necessary to coiiecal the names, 
charactcis, and situations of the wit¬ 
nesses in a case on which their loul- 
&hip,s*might be ultimately callt'd up¬ 
on to give judgment ? Wliatever jiro- 
piiety theuMnigiit be in concealment, 
it could not be ailmitted in eases, the 
result of wliicii might be penal. Af¬ 
ter the report of the committee, the 
House would not be placed in a bel¬ 
ter situation to judge than tliey w ould 
be on the .st.iteiacnfc of the noble loj'd 
opposite ; for the committee, it aji- 
peared, wire to iiave no opportunity 
ot heaiing*any other evidence ti^i 
that which Ins Majostv’s ministers 
chose to lay before them, and could 
not call for the deicnee of the party 
accused. 

TJie i]arl of Liverpool observed, 
that having recommeiKled the^ refer¬ 
ence to a coimnittee, as the fittOjSt 
eomse of proceeding, he could, with 
no 'propriety, anticijiate the decision 
ol that committee. He could assure 
the House, however, on the highest 
autiionty, that there was no cliance 
oi the allair coming from thc»Lower 
House in the form of an impeach¬ 


ment. In all cases of High Treason, 
the female could be brought in only 
as an .accessory. In case of adultery 
committed with a foreigner, that fo¬ 
reigner not being amenable to our 
laws could not be guilty of high trea¬ 
son. Wherd' there was no principal, 
therefore, tl^ere could be no acces¬ 
sory.* In all cases of bills of pains 
-and penalties "since the Revolution, 
he believed secret committees had 
been appointed. On these grounds 
he thought the course he had recom¬ 
mended w'as most decorous and re- 
to the Queen, and most suit- 
en to the case. Wh.it it was proposed 
to inquire w as, whether any proceed¬ 
ing was proper, and, if aiiy, of what 
nature and to what txleiit; and he 
would ask, was not this more deeo- 
• rolls to the individual, than for a mi¬ 
nister to come down at once with a 
proposition ? 

Loi d Holland observed, that thoi^r 
it had been given as the opinion of 
many law} ers, thatthe Houscof Com¬ 
mons could not m.slitutc an impeach¬ 
ment upon the jnc.seiit case; yet the 
papers h.ad been refeiied to that 
House winch formed the (irind In¬ 
quest of the nation, and was at per¬ 
fect liberty {o form its own o|>inion 
on the subject. He knew of no in- 
strUice in which penal jirocccdings 
li.ad been founded on facts contained 
in a incssage to both Houses. If a 
bill of divorce, or of pains and pe¬ 
nalties, was wanted, the ajiplieation 
should Jnvc come to tire Mouse of 
Lords only ; if judicial proceedings 
were contemplated, these could be in¬ 
stituted by the Conunon:^ alone. By 
anpointitig a committee to inquire 
and to decide, before they knew what 
w’cuild be refciicd to them for^their 
judgment in their judicial capacity, 
they placed themselves in a situation 
cither of being a tainted tribunal, or 
of reusing justice altogether. This 
vvas an objection to the motion now 
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recommended, which he could ur^e 
oil constitutional grounds; but the 
influence of this objection was great¬ 
ly strengthened on his mind by a re¬ 
collection qF the mode*in winch se¬ 
cret committees had lately been ap¬ 
pointed, the manner ill which they 
had conducted themsebi:s, thejnea- 
sures they recommended, and the un- 
fo.tunate associations connected with* 
them. He would not examine the 
laws which had been enacted on the 
sugiiestion of such committees, but 
lie could n6t forget thiir*w.^h acts 
liad been of such a nature that i^^j^en 
bag and a '^‘cict committee were con- 
sidered by,the public as the ]U'elude 
to the nu'st monstrous displays of in¬ 
justice, harshness, and tyranny. It 
could not be denied that there exist¬ 
ed great sensitiveness and irritabilitv 
in the public mind on the question 
.noAV,befoie the House, and it would 
bo unlbi tuiiate if these feelings should 
be increased by seeing a mode ot pro-- 
ceeding adopted, so odious and ob¬ 
noxious, as that by a secret commit¬ 
tee. He therefore conjured then lord¬ 
ships, as tliey valued their own clia- 
racter and estimation with the coun¬ 
try, pot to adopt such ^ mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The Lord Chancellor, after stating 
that he never had so painful a duty 
to discharge as now, defended the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee of inquiry, 
wlncli appeared to him the step best 
calculated to prevent injustice. The 
objection of Ins noble liieiid (Lord 
Holland) to the appointment of a 
committee, did not ajipear to him well 
founded. • Tliere might be judicial 
jirocecdings at the mstaifce of the 
Commons, after the committee had 
rejioited on the papers before the 
House, as the secret committee could, 
in that case, be regarded only in the 
ligljtof a grand jurv, deciding tl?at 
matter of accusation existed. The 
committee, on examining the papery 


w ould declara either that there were 
grounds of aciVisation, or •not. If the 
former, the Hluse would know how 
to deal with iti; and if the latter, no 
injustice could be done. What, there¬ 
fore, eojild accrue from the appoint¬ 
ment of the committee Good God ! 
could their lordships be said to be 
deeding against individuals, llhcause 
they stood forward .to protect them 
fsoin the result of disclosures, where 
there had not been found g\jounds of 
trial ? He entirely agreed with Lord 
Liverpool as to the legal ehai acter of 
tlie supposed crime, which, from be¬ 
ing committed .ibroad, could not be 
anicuafile to the ordinary course of 
justice. In a case like the present, 
Parliament must interlcre, or there 
would be no interference whatever. 

The Earl of Donouglmiore, who 
bad usually opposed the measures of 
ministry, gave them liis entire sup¬ 
port in the present question. The 
noble lords who had argued the ques¬ 
tion upon his side of the liouse, ap- 
pcarccl to have forgotten tlie nature 
of the proceeding, the merits of which 
they w'ere discussing. Tliose noble 
lords seemed to regard the proceed¬ 
ing as one which was to eliminate, 
and even finally condemn, the illus¬ 
trious [>erson to whose conduct it was 
applied: but was it not most clear 
that the jirocceding arnopnted simply 

this—to an inquiry on the part of 
that House, conducted by a secfet 
committee, conducted in the manner 
most decorous,* most delicate, and 
most respectful, both towards the 
paitics concerned, and towaids the 
public, and Conducted in the manner 
•most fieculiarly calculated to allay 
that initation of which such frequent 
mciitioii^had bcemiiadt* ? 

Lords Lansdownc and Holland se¬ 
verally explained, after which the re¬ 
ference to a coimnittee was carried 
witlJbnt a division. 

'The same day was niaiked 111 the* 
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House of Commons ]^y a more ani> 
mated and interestingj^^debate. It was 
opened by a communication from the 
Queen herself, which jvas read by Mr 
Brougham, and was conceived in the 
following terms: 

** The Queen thinks it necessary 
to inform the House of Commons, 
that she has been induced to return to 
England in consequence of the mea¬ 
sures pip'sued against her honour and 
her peace for some time by secret 
agents abroad, and lately sanctioned 
by the conduct of the Government at 
home. In adopting this course, her 
Majesty has had no other purpose 
whatsoever but the defence of her 
character, and the maintenance of 
those just rights which have devolved 
upon her by the death of tliat revered 
Monarch, iii whose high honour and 
unshaken affection slye bad always 
found her surest support. 

** Upon her arrival, the Queen is 
surprised to ffnd that a message has 
been sent down to Parluuncnt, requi¬ 
ring its attention to written docu¬ 
ments; and she learns With still greater 
astonishment, that there is an inten¬ 
tion of proposing that these should be 
referred to a select committee. It ih 
this day fourteen yrtirs since the tirtt 
cliarges were brought forward against 
lier Majesty^ Then, and upon every 
occasion duiing tliat long period, shre 
shewn the utmost readiness to 
meet her accusers, and to court tlie 
fullest inquiry into her conduct. She 
now also desires an opent investiga¬ 
tion, in which she may see both the 
charges and the witness'es agairsbt her 
—a privilege not denied to the mean* 
cst subject of the realm. In the face 
of the Sovereign, the Parliament, and 
the country, she solemnly protests 
against tlie formation of a select tri¬ 
bunal to examine documents, private¬ 
ly prepared by her adversaries^ as a 
• proceeding unknown to the law of the 
iaud, and a fiagruiit vioiatiou of ail the 


principles of justice. She relies with 
full confidence upon the integrity of 
the House of Commons for defeating 
the only attempt she has any reason 
to fear. 

The Queen cannot forbear to 
add, that eren before any proceed¬ 
ings were reiolved upon, she had been 
treated in a manner too well calcula- 
•ted to prejudge her case. The omis¬ 
sion of her name in the liturgy; the 
withholding the means of conveyance 
usually afforded to all the branches of 
the Rnwtjf'Pamily; the rfefusal even of 
at^^nswer to her application for a 
place of residence in the ro 3 'al man¬ 
sions t and the studied slight, both of 
English ministers abroad, and of the 
agents of all foreign powers over 
whom the English Government had 
any influence—must be viewed as 
measures designed to prejudice the 
world against licr, and could only 
have been justified by trial and con¬ 
viction." 

The message being read, Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh entered into an elaborate ex¬ 
pose of all tlie views and principles 
upon which Government had acted in 
this critical proceeding. The House 
■would icadily perceive the great pain 
of that duty which devolved on him in 
introducing to their notice one of the 
most delicate, anxious, and momen¬ 
tous public questions that ever was 
agitated. Generally speaking, Par¬ 
liament, in replying to a royal mes¬ 
sage, had a direct and simple course 
to follow; but he was sure that enough 
of temper had been disclosed within 
these walls—and he might appeal to 
the dcclaVation of the learned gentle¬ 
man himself, (Mr Brougham ) whether 
thei'e had not been enough of exag¬ 
geration and partial representation 
without doois—to call on him so far 
tb travel beyond the real necees'ty.Af 
the case, as to ofler such explanations 
as'would make the circumstances of 
wliich the House were to judge ge- 
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nerally understood. His Majesty’s 
ministers came down to the House 
neither as persecutors nor prosecu¬ 
tors—no part of their conduct, he 
was sure, warranted suth a charge. 
His Majesty threw himself on the 
great council of the lafcd, in a case 
which nearly interested |he nation as 
vCell as himself—called on tht^ to 
look to the ca#e, and'to tender him. 
such advice as they would think best 
suited to the situation in which the 
country now stood. Thqre appeared 
to him no doubt as to Tk^ig^^j^opcr 
course to be pursued; and he^pld 
assure the youse, that no vote which 
any one might give, would fett,er his 
decision as to ultciior proceedings, 
or ei^en as to whether there should 
be any proceedings at all. Rut at the 
same tune, he should mislead the 
House—and on that point he depre¬ 
cated the idea of the learned gentfe- 
man“^Mr Rrougham) deceiving him¬ 
self—if he disguised that in these 
communications there was matter that 
gi avely and deeply implicated the il¬ 
lustrious personage to whose conduct 
the docunienlts referred. He was 
astonished that the Queen’s advisers 
should have impressed Jlicr with the 
belief'that any guilt could attach to 
her, or even to the lowest individual 
in the land, without a public hearing 
of the whole merits of the case, with¬ 
out a full examination of evidence, 
such as was in all cases admitted in a 
court of justice, and without a full 
power of dross-examining that evi¬ 
dence, so ds to afford every opportu¬ 
nity of proving or disproving the 
charge imputed. 

The first question before tltfe Flouse, 
related to the course of proceeding 
best •calculated for securing justice 
to all parties concerned. He pro¬ 
posed a committee, appointed not 
by ^U ot, but by nomination. He 
would wish an impartial commit¬ 
tee, yet he would not propose Mr 


Rrougham and Mr Denman, the 
Queen’s confi^ntial advisers, as mem¬ 
bers of it. Hq conceived, that by So 
doing, he would place these gentle¬ 
men ain a \ery awkward and un¬ 
pleasant situation. Lord Castlereagh 
could not help remarking on the op¬ 
posite lihe which prevailed among 
some members on the opposite side* 
Mr Tifirney had, on a former occa¬ 
sion, urged, that no step should be 
taken wuth regard to the Q^ieen, till 
the charges against her had been ful¬ 
ly investigated, and till either her 
giiultjor her innocence were fully esta¬ 
blished. Mr Rrougham, on the con¬ 
trary, denounced ministers as having 
precipitated such an investigation; 
and declared, that they could not be 
justified in the eyes of the country, 
till they had shewn themselves to 
have made every possible sacrifice in 
order to avert it. He conceived— 
the honourabfe and learned gentle- 
. man would bear him out in the as¬ 
sertion—that, after the transactions 
which had occurred within the last 
forty-eight hours, little could be ex¬ 
pected from any further ncgociation 
with the illustrious personage. He 
himself could bear testimony, and had 
in fact borne testimony, how little her 
Majesty was under the advice of those 
who should be considered as her le¬ 
gal advisers. The publication of the 
[lopers, whicfi the honourable and 
learned gentleman complained of, gs 
having been sent before the public 
partly untrue, and garbled, incorrect, 
and imperfect, was a proof that her 
Majesty had not been swayed by the 
advicQ of those who were her consti- 
tiitional advisers, but had taken other, 
and he would add, criminal advice, 
and appealed to the lowest order of 
the people. (Hear, hear, from (he mi¬ 
nisterial benches.) He would ask for 
what purpose had those communica¬ 
tions oeei) made, and what was the 
use made of them ? He regretted • 
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that, on each an occasion, her Ma¬ 
jesty had not resorted to the advice 
of tliosc who were her [ffofessional ad¬ 
visers, and that she should liave suf¬ 
fered by a base and pernicious inter¬ 
ference. It was a full month ajjo 
since ministers had communicated to 
Mr Brougham the principle'on which 
they ihtended to act. He had no*he- 
sitation in stating, that if her Ma¬ 
jesty had allowed that practical .re¬ 
paration,. to continue wIiiqIi had so 
long subsisted, and had remained 
abroad, so far from bringing on any 
measure of this kind, lus Majcsty<’s 
ministers would have felt it their duty 
to avert this painful examination. He 
deprecated the assertion, that it was 
a flagrant breach of duty to have held 
out what w\as termed a bribe to her 
Majesty—that it was a forgetfulness 
of constitutional duty to have oflerod 
any sum of money, wiljiout previous¬ 
ly consulting the House, who wj^re ul¬ 
timately to vote it. In contracting • 
with a foreign power lor a subsid}'^, 
no previous mention was made to 
Parliament of the sum so to be given. 
No doubt the treaty would be after¬ 
wards to be submitted to Parliament, 
and such would be the undeistanding 
with all the contracting parties ; but 
still It was the practice to arrange the 
amount of the sum, without any pie- 
vious application to Parliament. It 
was.said that the otter had been made 
to her Maje.sty on condition of her re¬ 
signing her titles and rank as Queen. 
No such proposition could be made ; 
nor could it be said that proceedings 
should be commenced as against her 
Majesty, in consecpchce of l*er not 
resigning herhonouis and titles as 
Queen. Her Majesty could not re¬ 
sign those titles'; they hdonged to 
her, and they could not be removed, 
unless the legislature concurred in an 
het for that purpo.se. Therefore such 
a proposition could not be made to, 
or cftectively complied with by her 


Majesty. What was understood was, 
that by her Majesty remaining abroad, 
the whole of those conflicts would be 
avoided which must arise from her re¬ 
sidence in th'is country ; .for it could 
not be denied, that, if her Majesty re¬ 
mained hrre,^w'ith the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of liefr rank as Queen, it would 
occasion daily conflicts in a particular 
’quarter, which there would be no lack 
of disposition to turn to another pur¬ 
pose. The understanding with respect 
to her Maif’sty’s title as Queen was, 
that (3'‘*.fining Iier residftnee abroad) 
she»*l1iould travel under such a title as 
might prevent the recurronce of those 
circumstances which must be painful 
to her Majesty, and which arose from 
conflicts with public officers abroad 
while travelling under her title as 
Queen. But this was never meant to 
b« understood as requiring her Ma¬ 
jesty to surrender any legal riglvt. or 
title which she possessed , and the ho¬ 
nourable and learned gentleman pos¬ 
sessed a document which would put 
this matter beyond all doubt, and 
shew that no such thing was ever in 
contemplation as to take a^^ay any of 
her Majesty's legal rights or titles. 

As to tlicireports of his Majesty's 
ministers acting as men and as minis¬ 
ters in opposition to her Majesty, and 
wishing to deprive her of tho.se rights 
and privileges which she ought to 
enjoy# he would say, that there was 
no foundation for the charge. There 
existed no such disposition amongst 
his Majesty’s ministers, feut in look¬ 
ing at the privileges of her Majesty, 
the House should distinguish between 
those which she held matters of 
right, and those which she enjoyed as 
matters of grace and favour on the 
part of his Majesty. If not debarred 
from those which belonged to her as 
matters of right, she ought not to 
1:omplain that she did not enjoy those 
which are only given as matters df fa- 
vt)ur. As an instance of a privilege 
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of the latter description^ he would 
mention icception at court;—of this 
the King Imuself must be the best 
and sole judge, for no one would as- 
seit that he had not a light to regu¬ 
late hit. own court and Ins own lami- 
1}'; and no one could jui|ly complain 
of his doing so. VVdieiiltliis subject 
Av^as bcfoie the House on a formed oc¬ 
casion, It was lltld thA the King was. 
the regulator of Ins own court, and 
the Queen of her drawing-room ; and 
that the King had the undoubted i ight 
to arrange ins court ancrit.'\\pily as 
he pleased. He apprehendcd^*that 
any honours paid to the Royal haiiii- 
ly wercdcriyed from the faA our pf the 
Crowd; and any want of lespcct to 
the Cr.own might he a ground tor 
depriAing any member ol that family 
ot those privileges, lie apprehended 
that the coionation was also a privi- 
legc which niust be considered as dc- 
1 iveu ti om the grace and favour of the 
Clown; blit he would admit, that m 
this the Crown should not act irra¬ 
tionally, but upon intelligible pnnei- 
pjes. In the same manner must bo 
* viewed the reteption by authorities at 
home or abroad ; they all proceeded 
from the grace and favQur of the So¬ 
vereign. Was It meant to be said, that 
the Crown, for exercising its undoubt¬ 
ed prerogative in withholding these 
distinctions, was to be accused of in¬ 
justice towards that individual,whom 
Its deteinunation alFected^ He should 
be prepaied, at another time, to con¬ 
tend, that if w'as entirely in the discre¬ 
tion of the tlrown, whether the mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family should be 
prayed forWn the liturgy, by name, or 
generally as the Royal Fanftly; but, 
above all, he should contend that it 
was ior the Crown to grant or with¬ 
hold such a favour. As to the treat¬ 
ment of the Queen by the foreign mi- 
nistera . of the Crown, this point had 
Been titled since 1817, whenihstruc- 
tions had been issued in consequence 


of applicationmade by the minister at 
Stutgaid. TIit4e insti uctimis distinct¬ 
ly said, tliat they were not in their of- 
hcial character to give to her Ma jesty 
any jfubhc ot oflicial leception-; that 
they wqre not themselves to be the 
instrument of intuxhicing her Ma¬ 
jesty at Toreign comts; and that if 
any»forcign court should thmlf fit to 
give a public icception to her, they 
\v4!re not to assist on the occasion as 
the ministers of this countij'. Rut 
it would be found that it was laid 
down in those instructions, quite as 
Iwwadly, that they w ere equally en¬ 
joined to obtain for, and give to her 
JMaJosty, every possible facility and 
comfort in the prosecution of her tra¬ 
vels through the Kingdomswhere they 
might be stationed ; and tliat she was 
not to receive any interruption. He 
hoped tlie House, at least, were satis¬ 
fied with the explanations which he 
had given ; hut he had no hesitation 
. in saving, that the miseries whicli had 
attended her Majesty's travels arose 
from the situation of her Ma jesty her¬ 
self. He had already explaineil, that 
her Majesty, since the accession of 
his Majesty, had travelled under no 
other character than that of (^ueen of 
England; and the fact was, that her 
Majesty was in die habit of pressing 
the question of her public situation 
upon the public authorities of coun¬ 
tries ; and, first, upon our own mini¬ 
sters, because they were the chanm;ls 
of the highest respectability for in¬ 
troduction to foreign courts. As to 
guards of Jionour, which were mat¬ 
ters of favour, and by no means mat¬ 
ters qf’ right; they were not usually 
granted to those travelling under an 
incognito; and from this, and other 
circumstances, it was tu be inferred, 
that her Majesty’s own acts were the 
only reason why evciy facility, of 
every kind, was not experienced by 
her. There had been no unbecoming 
severity exercised towards hei Ma- • 
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jeaty, even after her uqwished-for ar¬ 
rival in this country. ^Immediate no¬ 
tice had been given tjiat her income 
would be continued without interrup¬ 
tion. . If a palace had pot been pro¬ 
vided, it was merely because there 
was none in readiness; and others of 
the Royal Family were in a similar 
situation. He did not disguise from 
himself, nor attempt to conceal from 
others, the difficulties of the peculiar 
situation of the House ; nor its anxi¬ 
ous embarrassment, under the circum¬ 
stances of the case; nor the dc'sirc 
which it must feel to conclude sueha 
discussion. But ho trusted, that what¬ 
ever were the difficulties of tne.case; 
whatever might be their feelings upon 
it; yet, under the influence of our 
happy constitution, there would be 
wisdom enough in both Houses of 
Parliament to meet them ; that there 
would be found to prevail the most 
temperate deliberation, and an ab¬ 
sence of all that feeling and iriitation 
upon the subject, which might pre¬ 
vent Parliament from arriving at the 
only goal, which, he would assure the 
House, w'as contemplated by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government—- namely, the 
execution of impartial justice be¬ 
tween the parties, without favour or 
affection. He did tiust that the 
tone and attitude which were always 
assumed by Parliament upon great 
occasions would be preserved upon 
tjiis'; and tliat though the people 
could not help sharing in the anguish 
which the unfortunate circumstances 
of the case were calculated to cause 
to every bosom in flic country, yet 
they would have the satisfaqlaon of 
knowing that the interests of justice 
were properly supported. But if there 
was any disposition to evade this 
tjuestion, coming as it did before Par¬ 
liament ; if, unfortunately, an illus¬ 
trious personage had lent her car to 
any mischievous or false advise!, (/oud 
and repcotedcries of Henry hear, hear,) 


who had taught her either, that her 
honour or her innocence—and he 
trusted that she might be able to 
vindicate both—would be supported 
by the agitation of the country, she 
could reap nothing but regret and 
disappointment from allowing her¬ 
self^ howevtr undesignedly, to be the 
dupe of such wicked and danger- 
. ous men. IP she had any enemies 
upon earth, whose advice could make 
her cause despicable as well as odious 
in the sighf of all honest men, they 
were tbirt^ who would advise her to a 
garifWed, untrue, and inaccurate dis¬ 
closure of facts, or wha,advised any 
disclosure but to Parliapient, which 
would hear her with that favour with 
which it was always disposed to listen 
to the accused. It was only by igno¬ 
rant, weak, or wicked persons, that 
apy appeal could be advised, which 
might have the effect of revising 
crimes, or repeating agitations, which 
had already disturbed and disgraced 
the country. 

Lord Castlereagh was answered by 
Mr Brougham, whose observations, 
independent of the great talent by 
which they were marked, excited pe¬ 
culiar interest, from the confidential 
situation in which he stood, with re¬ 
gard to the Queen. He began by ex¬ 
pressing his satisfaction, that the hour 
was at length arrived when he might 
freely, fully, and openly defend those 
interests to the best of his abilities, 
although he must do so, unfortunate¬ 
ly, under the consciousness of his in¬ 
adequacy to so great a task—^great, 
as regarded those interests which were 
here at stake, and yet rame so, as re¬ 
garded ‘those others which they in¬ 
volved. It was to Parliament that 
the illustrious lady, who was the sub¬ 
ject of this debate, addressed herself; 
but it was to the high court of Par¬ 
liament, and not to any select/^ljiand 
of mutes, that she made her appeal. 
Her sagacity, not inferior to that of 
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any person in public or private'’life 
■whom he had ever met with, her na¬ 
tural propriety of conduct, a proprie¬ 
ty )naintained under circumstances 
the most dangerous and hostile to do¬ 
mestic harmony and tforaestic virtue, 
satisfied the mind of her iMajesty, 
that an open investigatilni could alone 
answer the ends of justice. Exposed 
*as she had been to unusual and im¬ 
minent temptation, separated Iroiti 
all those friendships and that regular 
intercourse which were the best guar¬ 
dians and preservatives fjf female vir¬ 
tue ; iindei* all the j>eriloi.. jcjrcum- 
stances in which she was placed, she 
courted, aiid declined not, imjuiry. 
Although,deprived of that salutary 
assistance and control which was best 
aifonk'd by habits of a domestic na¬ 
ture—of that advantage which must 
always be leaped from an association 
with those M'lierc the feelings of yu- 
tuj;e were most cherished—the illus¬ 
trious lady in {|uestion came forward 
with, to all appearances, nothing but • 
conscious innocence to suppoit her. 
The moral vigour, the strong faciil- 
^es to which he had allutlcd, would 
of themselves, independent of her il- 
lustiious birth, have prevented any 
mean or degrading cotKiession on her 
part. * 

Mr llrougham seemed to admit, 
that the abrupt arrival in Englind 
was an error, but excused it on ac¬ 
count of lier long residence abroad, 
and disunion Irom English society. 
Would those who heard him, pos¬ 
sessing as he knew they did, the leel- 
ings of mdh and of gentlemen, with 
a living spark of honour animating 
their breasts, severely blame an er¬ 
ror, if an error it was, which, under 
the guidance of perhaps not absolute 
wisdpm, her Majesty had been indifccd 
to commit '* After an absence of six 
years, jilaced in a diliicult and trying 
situation, it would have been almost 
fi‘!V>atural it the (^uecn had no£ open- 
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ed her heart, and given vent to her 
feelings in Jickuowiedgraent of the 
reception wiiich she niet witli. It 
was perhaps a mislbitune that sucli 
things had occurred, and that the 
possibility "of their occurrence had 
not baeii pvei ented. The noble lord 
(Castler^'agli) the oigan in that House 
of a ncketty and sliattered gdmini- 
stfatii^i, the leading member of a ca¬ 
binet whose only ^lory was, that it 
eoraprised the first military genius 
of his age, (the Duke of •Welling¬ 
ton,) and the mgst successful com¬ 
mander whom his country had pro- 
daced; that noble lord had, it was 
true, ^deavoured to shew that the 
forn* of piocceding which he recom¬ 
mended might wear the semblance 
of a just and impartial investigation. 
Did any man in sober sense even ima¬ 
gine that a select committee of that 
House bore the least similitude to a 
gland jury ? }Vas there any thing at 
all aivilogous to the ordinary yourse 
of law, the forms of its process, or 
the rules of its dispensation, in the 
proceeding to ■which the noble lord 
invited their support ? Many would 
concur with the noble lord’s object, 
but few would assent to his reason¬ 
ing. The evidence which the noble 
lord now talked of referring to a com¬ 
mittee, was mad3 up of papers only, 
of papers transmitted fiom beyond 
the Alps, and .which, for reasons that 
he could not understand, were now 
for the first time to be disclosed. 
These papers, however, it appeared, 
were intended to save the committee 
the troubl# of examining witnesses 
to their face. L'or his own part he 
knew nothing of the materials which 
■were to constitute the -subject of in¬ 
quiry ; his knowledge was conhned 
to the exfeiior of a' gieen bag. In 
tliat brig was contained not only all 
the documentary evidence, but all 
the evidence of any kind ■which coiihl 
be atlSuced before a committee, lie 
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had reason to believe that no living 
witness would be brou^^ht forward 
for any further purpose tljaii that of 
verifying certain signatures. 

Mr Brougham then made severe 
strictures on the conduct^of an emi¬ 
nent practitioner in Chancery, who 
had taken an active part in ctdlccting 
the evidence; but the noble lord 
thought proper to contend, t|iat all 
proceedings beforea committee woidd 
be indifferent as to the result of ait 
ulterior inquiiy. This proposition 
he begged leave to deny at once. 
The repoit of a committee of that 
House was not indifferent to the ftinl^ 
or interests of any individual. What 
honourable member would choose to 
have his honour, his life, or his repu¬ 
tation, made dependent on the deli¬ 
berations or judgment of such a tri¬ 
bunal Who would be satisfied to 
have his whole conduct during six 
long years, and at the,distance of a 
thousand miles, without the power 
of calling a single witness, or know¬ 
ing what was in agitation against 
him, made a matter ol grave inquiry? 
He called on every man who heard 
him to lay his hand un his heart and 
declare, whether in his own case he 
would put his trust, or rest his final 
hope, on a committee. The House 
would bear in mincl wdiat w’ould bt* 
the probable composition of that com¬ 
mittee, andiWould easily understand 
that.it w'oiild sit within the wall of 
darkness. Was then a solemn pay- 
liamentaiy opinion to he recorded in 
this manner? Tlie noble loid’s dis¬ 
tress, in bringing forward this pro¬ 
position, was manifest. There was, 
he verily believed, nothing fif his 
(Lord Castlcreagh’s) earthly good#, 
nothing of his future hopes, which he 
would not Tiheeffully suri'ender, in 
order to avoid the dreadful alterna¬ 
tive whieli awaited him. How could 
the chaiacicr of her Majesty^ or of 
any other person, be said to be in se¬ 


curity, when left to the uncertain is¬ 
sue of a committee's investigation? 
Might not that character be in effect 
destroyed and blasted by the report 
of a committee ? The House well 
knew, that if his Majesty’s ministers 
thought that there were grounds of ac¬ 
cusation, the ^-ommittee w'ould think 
so likewise. *VVhy did not his Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers,act upon the persua¬ 
sion which they affected to entertain ? 
Why shift responsibility on other 
shoulders, or slielter themselves be¬ 
hind bettery.amcs than their own? 
If the^.«^^*6iise upon its own rights 
thought proper to become accu>crs, 
he for one should be much more sa¬ 
tisfied than with the report of a com¬ 
mittee. Snell a mode of proceeding 
would carry with it no prejudice' nor 
raise any obstruction to the fi ee course 
of judicial inquiry. Admitting that 
something in the nature of a preli¬ 
minary investigation ought to takx:. 
place, it was not to the keeping of a 
'committee that he would entrust a 
sacred charge-—the charge of a Queen’s 
honour and I'air fame. 

In regard to the ncgociation, M>' 
Brougham admitted the piopriety 
with which ministers could make 
an offer, subject to the future sanc¬ 
tion of I’arliameiit. The oftensive part 
of the proposition was, that 50,000/. 
had been ofiered, on condition of 
steps on the Queen’s part, which 
would* imply a tacit admission, that 
theic Avas something about her, which 
would not bear the light. It was no 
doubt common for royal personages 
to travel under a borrowed name, 
but then this name was usually one 
belonging to their family^ the privi¬ 
lege of using which, the Queen was 
required to renounce. He had been 
fals'ely re[)rcsented, as having advised 
the Queen to reject the propositions 
only qficr having heard her impres¬ 
sions on the subject; he had _given 
this advice immediately on then* be- 
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ing communicated. At the sametime, 
no one could be more anxious than 
Jhe, for an amicable accommodation. 
If other propositions l\^d been made 
to her Majesty, which did not wear 
even tlie appearance of an acknow¬ 
ledgment of guilt—wh][ch, as a w^o- 
man of honour, and of unimpeached 
character and conduct she mightsafe- 
ly accept—which would not have 
been discreditable to a government 
to offer, and to which in justice the 
Queen might have yieldc^l—^lie would 
have been the first to hav6 i,’‘‘'5en his 
humble advicethather Majesty should 
rather go n step too far than not go 
far enough to lend herself to an ho- 
nourable but a private and amicable 
adjustment. His reason was this— 
thatfiom the beginning to the end 
of these distressing transactions it 
had been his most fervent wish, aaid 
jipon that principle his conduct had 
been built, that if it were possible for 
her Majesty, consistently with her* 
innocence, her honour, and her safe¬ 
ty, to submit to a private*compro¬ 
mise rather than provoke a public 
discussion, she should give hei* con¬ 
sent. In this question the interest of 
the IJoyal Family wniil most deeply 
concerned, and the interests of the 
constitution were implicated in pro¬ 
portion; the peace, the tranquillity, 
the very morals of the nation, w'ere 
involved; we\\pre on the bimk of a 
precipice, or rather we were not yet 
quite so near the edge as to afford a 
clear view* of all its dangers ; and if 
those who counselled the Crown did 
not know, they ought to know, that 
when once the line was passed, re¬ 
treat was impossible, and Hiscussion 
inevitable. For God's sake—for the 
sak« of the country—for the sake of 
those whose memories might mislead 
them, whose confidence might betray, 
or whose blindness might .beguile 
them—for the sake of the wives and 
daughters of all m ho loved decortcy, 


morality, and who recollected when, 
but a few years since, the opening of 
a ncw.spaper was regarded with fear 
and ^thsgust by the father of every 
modest and*well-conducted family—• 
he called upon the House to pause— 
only to pause, to ascertain if it were 
ye^possible to escape from tlns4hreat- 
ened calamity. 

The King was anxious for this in¬ 
quiry ; the Queen, conscious of inno¬ 
cence, ami concerned for the vindi¬ 
cation of her honour, was equally so; 
and they were seconded by a par- 
fy* ii\ the public actuated by a dis¬ 
eased and greedy appetite for scan¬ 
dal, • Considering himself as a mem¬ 
ber of the House, however, he would 
not hesitate even to go against her 
Majesty’s wishes. As her servant, he 
wouid not disobey lier commands, 
and where her honour was at stake, 
he would do his utmost to defend it ; 
but ii* the humble performance*of his 
duty, he lelt Crdlcd upon here even to 
thwart her Majesty’s inclm.ation, and 
he would tell her, “ Madam, if ne- 
gociation yet be possible, rather go 
too far, and throw yourself upon your 
country and uuon Parliament for your 
vindication, tnan not go far enough; 
if yet it be possJ.)le to avert the ruin 
■<^fhich this course, if persisted in, will 
bring upon the nation, do your ut¬ 
most to postpone the calamity.” If 
he might advise those who stood in a 
similar situation with regard to the 
King, he would say to tliem, Act 
like honest men, and disregard all 
consequer«:es—tender that counsel to 
your Sovereign which the case de- 
maiulfe, and do not fear that Parlia- 
hrient will abandon you, or the coun¬ 
try desert you; even jiarty will not 
disgrace*itself to the lowest level to 
which corrupt and unprincipled fac- 
tionists can (Ic'jceml, by taking ad- 
\anl<jge of your faithful and fearless 
discharge of a noble and disinterested 
duty.” He did not believe ihnl six 
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or cifflit mo,ntl)S would terminate the 
threatened invcstifration. The cha¬ 
racter of the witnesses must be tho¬ 
roughly examined, and it wonlfl be 
proved to be such, that If testimony 
like theirs were bclievctl, he would 
undeitake to convict any man of any 
offence Mr Broueh.uu insisted that 
the (i^ueen had cveiy leason tfi com¬ 
plain of her tiealnient abioad. It 
was said, tnat lliough the foieign mi¬ 
nisters vfere not to acknowledge her 
as Queen, tln'y woie to shew liei all 
sorts of civihtK's. Yet after all, to v/h.it 
did tlicso boasted civilities anionht~ 
civiliti(\s lo the (^iieen of England— 
Queen whc'ther we will oi no—-‘nay. 
Queen whether she herself Avill oi 
no; what cveiy merchant, trader, 
dealei, and ch.ipman, or e\cn gentle¬ 
man’s si'rvant could obtain, was to be 
lavished upon her, while every title 
of respect due to her elevated station 
was tff be rigorously withheld, f And 
could they wonder that any por.son, 
but more especially a woman, and 
slill move especially this woman, boin 
a Princess, niece to Eiedeiick of I’rus- 
sia, nieco to George III., daughter to 
the heroic Duke of Brunswick, and 
consort to his present Majesty, the 
first Sovereign of Europe, could they 
wonder that this exafted female shoultl 
feel acutely when the miuisteis of her 
own country \entuied to treat her 
with iiidignitv ^ He w’oidd give one 
instance of the trc.ilnient w'hieli sljc 
had experienced. 'I'lio Hanoverian 
instnimcmt, Baion Oiuptcda, wdio had 
been most graciously .'*iid hospi¬ 
tably received hy lire Queen, when 
she W'as Ihincess of Wales—wdfo had 
insinuated hihisclf into her confi¬ 
dence, wlio had partaken largely of her 
liberality, v^ho had passefl. several 
months at a time under her roof—this 
man (not indeed t!ie envoy of Hano¬ 
ver to this country, but to the^lloly 
See) was diseovered, not merely spy¬ 
ing into her actions, bribing strangers 


to watch her, and even bribing her 
own servants, but it was found out 
that he employed a smith to pick the 
locks of her writing-desk, in order to 
examine any pajiers that might be in 
her possession. Unluckily for him, 
that which li<‘ found proved that he 
had been on a faKe scent, and demon¬ 
strated the innocence, instead of thtr 
guilt, of the illustrious ])ersonage. 

He admitted, indeed, that such con¬ 
duct had not been sanctioned by 
Count Mu!j,s^T, OinptcdaV employer. 

however, the present 
minister at Rome, as .soon as ho heaid 
of the non-insertion of hel' IMajc-stv’s 
name ’in the Liturgy, hai^ proeuud 
the Jiiiioval of the guard ot honour 
th.at had been appointed to attend 
her. Nay, he would not give lier the 
title of Queen, or even of Princess, 
but called her sometimes Caioline of 
Brunswick, at other times Carolme 
of England—a title which never, at 
■ any time of her life, belonged to her. 
Mr Brougham concluded, by de¬ 
manding^ on the jiart of the Queen, 
a speedy and open trial; while, from 
himself, he besought the Commons 
to save the country from those cala¬ 
mities to wliidh such an inquiry must 
give rise. 

Mr Canning now lose, and made a 
speech which caused a peculiar sen¬ 
sation both m the House and the pub¬ 
lic, m* consequence of the peculiar 
tone which it assumed. This eminent 
statesman, m one of the many revolu¬ 
tions of the political wheel- had been 
thrown into an intimate connexion 
with the Queen, while she W'^as yet 
Pimcess of Wales ; and tliese public 
ties were iindei stood to have been 
combined with a peculiar degree of 
pers'onal intimacy and confidi^iice. 
The connection was notdissolved even 
w’hcn a eluinge of situation had placed 
Mr Canningm a less friendly aKitude 
towards hei Majesty ; and it w'as sup¬ 
posed, that, even as Minister of the 
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King, his influence had beenNpoy ier- 
f ul in inclining her to the stcf) oi'taking 
up her residence on the Continent. 
This original friendly intercom se ha¬ 
ving thus continued without intei i up- 
tibn, It W 113 probably with peculiar 
pain that Mr Canning found himself 
in a position so hostile p that which 
necessarily arose from the proceed¬ 
ings now in progress. In a crisis thus 
delicate, Mr C^anning endeavoured to 
steer a difficult comse—he sought to 
maintain his place as minister, and to 
support the views of hr colleagues, 
without abating of that fr'ji^.'dly and 
flattering tone which he was wont to 
use towaid« tlio distinguished indivi¬ 
dual whose iews and claims he was 
now called upon to oppose. This 
couise, as is usual with middle and 
tempi)ii/ang measuies, especially iii 
siieli an inflamed state of men’s minds, 
entiiely failed. Without softening ;lie 
opposite paity, it was supposed to 
have given deep olfence in a high 
quarter, whose views Mr Canning was * 
supposed, by Ins situation, bound im¬ 
plicitly to second. 

. Ml C'amling began with declanng 
he never i o&e to deliver his sentiments 
on a subject of so much delicacy and 
interest, as that nowhefhre the House. 
He was prepared to say, not only that 
ministers did not come to the coun¬ 
try—not only that they did not come 
to Parliament—not only that they had 
not sought this occasion—not only 
that they depiecatcd it with all their 
hearis—hut that they had interposed 
every possible expedient to prevent a 
calamity, winch they would with all 
then power and all their means have 
averted. He must dcclaie, individu¬ 
ally for himself, that in all tlic discus¬ 
sions which had preceded the unfor- 
tunete crisis to which they had*now 
arrived, he had looked to the whole 
case with as mucli anxiety, solicitude, 
and pain, as if it had arisen,from'a 
difference between the dearest friends 


M 

he h?d, and that he was equally con¬ 
nected w ith both the parties between 
whom that dilFercnce liaA occurred. 
On the one side, to the sovereign 
whom he served, he owed the duty of 
a prily counsellor ; on the other side, 
to the illustrious peisonage who was 
the lemmning party to this discus¬ 
sion, he owed, and he gave, unabated 
esthenij regard, and artectioii.* And 
next to the extremity which was 
lYcaiest his hcait—that this inquiry 
could be avoided—he clieriiilied the 
hope that she wmuld come out of 
the trial superior to the accusation. 
Mr •I'lerney had often pressed nii- 
nisteis.wilh a dilemma, or figure of 
spei'ch, plausible m aigument, but 
most fallacious in human affaiis. He 
had said, “ Jiithcr the Queen is inno¬ 
cent, and ought to he fully acquitted; 
or she is gmity, and ought not to re¬ 
ceive a shilling of the public money.” 
Ministers, lu:(,wever, ho conceived, 
were ^'ully justified in their eager de¬ 
sire to seize every means of avoiding 
any discussion whatever. The sum of 
SOjOfK)/. had been that fixed by the 
marriage treaty as her jointure, it IiM 
been voted to her, by Parliament, as 
Princess of Wales, in contemplation 
of her permanent separation from her 
husband. With regard to her Majes¬ 
ty’s titles, theie )X'as no design to take 
any of them away ; but in a letter 
which had smee been published, the 
phiasc that she should lay dowp jilP 
claiiu to the title and dignity of Quei;n 
oV England, was made use of. The 
real proposal, however, was, that 
she slioultkuse some other name tliaii 
that of Qucen.’l Geiulenieii .seemed 
to canfound’ the phrases, but they 
wvere widely diflerent and distinct. It 
had never been understood, that the 
Emperof of Russia, wlien travelling 
through Germany under the title of 
Count—he recollecteJnotwliat Count 
—had renounced the title ot Empe¬ 
ror. \Vhen goaded by charges of un- 
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necessary and wanton insult, he must 
mention to tlie House, that in July, 
1819, a stafement had been given to 
Government, under the obligation of 
secresy, discussing every one of the 
propositions which had I>ccn made to 
her Majesty. He said, he was pre¬ 
cluded ironi stating its contents ; but 
this ho would say feark ssly, that not 
one proposition had been made 'by 
ministers which had not its prototype 
in thcsuggestionthus made to Govern¬ 
ment for the guidance of its eventual 
conduct. And this suggestion had 
been made from a quaiter—ho did 
not say that it committed the illus¬ 
trious person—hut it had conje from 
a quarter which could not be ui der- 
stood to propose or sanction any thing 
degrading to her. He remembered, 
in 1814, ■when he was in a situation 
unconnected with the Government, 
and when he had frequent intercourse 
with the illustrious lady, she did him 
the hpnour to ask his advice, and he 
liad avowed then what he now avow¬ 
ed, upon the idea of a separate and 
iptticd arrangement— an airangement 
considered and sanctioned by the late 
King—an arrangement foiiiulcd upon 
the lact of alienation and hopeless ir- 
reconcilement. Upon the idea of that 
arrangement, he had concuiied in the 
advice that she sh6uld live abroad, 
with her own 1‘amily, at Riunswick, or 
in any otlie.v society in Euiope winch 
might picfer, and of which she 
must be the giace, life, and honour. 
He had thought th it the best advice 
then,and in his conscience he did noiv 
think it the best; and, if h« might use 
so bold a phiasc, il she wcie ielated 
to him, he would now say s«. In 
1814 he had‘given this advice, be¬ 
cause, in addition to the hopeless se¬ 
paration whteh e\.istcd, lieMiad seen 
that “ faction maiked licr ior its 
own.” Uc had foreseen that she, with 
her intoiiie and her fascinating man- 
riers, would have become the rally¬ 


ing npi«t of disaffection and of politi¬ 
cal intrigue. Looking only at the 
state of separation in w'hich she must 
live in this country, he asked whether 
her residence liere could contribute to 
her peace and happiness? 

In regard to the proceeding witli 
respect to th i liturgy, it formed part 
of the new aiiangement proposed ; it 
was not made iji any disrespect to her 
Majesty, but meiely from the state of 
distance at vihich she w'as now placed 
from the possessor of the Tin one. On 
the same ji^aciple, without the least 
ide.a of disiespcct, the Duke of Cura- 
beiland had ceavSed to be prayed for 
by name, after the accession of George 
III. Mr Gunning then justified tlie 
course which had been follow'cd by 
ministers upon this occasion. When 
the Crowm was in a ciisis of extraor¬ 
dinary difficulty. It sent to Pailianient 
fo** advice, and Parliament was bound 
to give advice, counsel, and assist¬ 
ance. This was the spiiit and prac¬ 
tice of the constitution, and this was 
the conduct adopted now'. 15ut the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
W'ould have his Majesty’s m^ll^tf‘rs to 
become the Queen’s accuseis. “ So 
help me God,” continued the right 
honourable {A'ntlcnian, “ 1 never w'lll 
place niyscU in the situation of an ac¬ 
cuser towards this individual.” The 
first wish of his heart was, that she 
should come out of all trials and dif¬ 
ficulties with a pine conscience and 
unsullied fame. Neither in public 
life, nor in private company, could he 
ever feel any difficulty or embarrass¬ 
ment in giving expression to this sen¬ 
timent. All that had been done wms 
calculated, and had proceeded, from 
an earnest desire, to protect private 
and natuial feelings, and the morals 
of rtie country. All that had beai in¬ 
tended towaids her Majesty was ho¬ 
nour, candour, feeling, and benevo¬ 
lence. If any other object had been 
intended, no consideration on caflh 
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could have made him a party to it. If 
any sacrifice on his part could have 
,prevented this painful discussion, he 
would willingly have retired into the 
mostinsigijificant situation. Ministers 
liad, to the very last moment, enter¬ 
tained hopes of being pble to bring 
the negociation with her Majesty to a 
'favourable conclusion ; those hopes 
had unfortunately been frustrated, and 
the cup of expectation dashed from 
their lips at the very moment when 
they weie ready to erjoy it. One 
course onl^ was then left for them to 
adopt, and that was the course which 
they had adopted. 

Mr Ilroiigliam, admitting himself 
as the author of the propositions al¬ 
luded to by Mr Canning, declared, 
that he had no expectation of their 
being kept secret; and at the same 
time he denied having evcrbecn,irkany 
shape, the agent of ministers. At the 
detire of the Queen, he had, in July 
last, made a proposal to Lord Liver-i 
jiool; but this proposal differed very 
inalcrially from that afteiwards made 
J;o^her Majesty by Lord Hutchinson. 
It had been intimated, that she might 
be willing to remain abroad incognito ; 
but Uiis was very different from being 
called upon to renounce the title and 
honours of Queen. The propositions 
first made had been tendered with ag¬ 
gravations—he could not call them 
modifications—which rendered it im¬ 
possible to accept them. 

Mr I'ltmcy made a pretty long and 
rather desultory speech, censuring, in 
all respects, the conduct of ministers, 
and thinking that all concerned in the 
late negociation had got themselves 
into a piteous plight. * 

Mr Wilberforce now came forward 
wrth a proposition tending to av6rt the 
discussion with which the House was 
threatened. He was sure that there 
w'as not a man in the House who '^as 
not desirous of preventing tlie inves¬ 


tigation from proceeding further, if it 
werepossiblc; because, iflhe step then 
recommended to them was once taken, 
retreat would be found impossible aC« 
ter ft. If b» saw u spirit in the House 
likely Xo accede to such a suggestion, 
he would propose an adjournment of 
this question for a day or two, in or- 
d^ to sec whether, through *the in¬ 
strumentality of common friends, some 
compromise might not take place be¬ 
tween the two parties. On<;very ac¬ 
count, such a niejisure would be de¬ 
sirable ; and, amongst others, og ac- 
•oomit of the public morals, which . 
wouUl not receive any taint from the 
disgusting details which the papers 
then on the table of the House in all 
probability contained. 

Mr F. Burton strongly seconded a 
motion, which, he said, if carried,. 
would carry with it the blessings of 
the country. He was supported by 
Mr JVynn, Mr Stuart Wortley, and a 
ciowd of other membeis. 

Lord Castlercagh, though it was his 
conviction that little could be expect¬ 
ed from delays, was ready to bow to 
the wiMlom of those who entertain¬ 
ed a different opinion. Without wish¬ 
ing to enter at present into any dis¬ 
cussion, he could not help expressing 
•liis strong disapprobation of much of 
what had been said. To what the So¬ 
vereign must have felt as a man, an^ 
lie must have felt most deeply,'' lie 
would not advert j but thecouise which 
Ins Majesty had adopted was. to take 
the advice of Parliament as to what 
was fit t* be done for the honour and 
for the dignity of the Crown. He 
should have been guilty of disobe- 
' dience to the orders of his Majesty, if 
he had attempted to mix any opinion 
or statement of h'ls ov^^n with the im¬ 
pulse which had govoi ned liis Majesty 
m the execution of a duty due to the 
public; and it was impossible to avoid 
stating, that in the discharge of such 
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a duty, liis Majesty was fully capable 
of laying asfde and of forgetting every 
tiling like personal or private feel- 

ing- 

The adjournment of the House for 
two days was then carried-anani- 
xnously. 

On the following day, the House of 
Lords, according to the arranged 'or¬ 
der, were to ballot for the comnti'ttee 
to examine the papers. Lord Kcnyorf, 
Jioweverj rose and stated, that though 
he had, on the former day, voted for 
the,committee, yet as a prospect had 
r been opened of amicable adjustment', 
and as the other House had be‘*n thus 
induced to delay proceedings, he'ear¬ 
nestly recommended that their exam¬ 
ple should be followed, and that the 
ballot should be delayed till Mori- 
day. 

Lord Liverpool, without admitting 
that there was room f(w delay, sug¬ 
gested, that if it were thought eligible, 
the most regular and dignitied course 
for the House would be to proceed to 
tike nomination of the committee, only 
directing that it should not meet till 
Tuesday next—this being Thursday. 
The motion was seconded by Lord 
Lauderdale, who treated it as a most 
disoi deilj proceeding,tliattheii'Lord- 
ships should act upon any thing that 
had been done in another place. The 
^Miuo view was taken by Lord Er- 
slMfio; wliilo Lord Donougbmorc le- 
preliated all delay, urging tliat no 
new motive for it Iiad been assigned, 
and that to use as argument any thing 
that had passed m the Lo'Wier House, 
was most unparhameiitarj'. It almost 
seemed as if the members had «becn 
transported frdm one House to the* 
other. Lords Holland, C'arnarvon. 
and l{osslyn,*supported the‘original 
motion of Lord Kenyon. On a divi¬ 
sion, the Earl of Liverpool'.s motion 
was earned by a majority of KJS to 
29. The lollowing committee was 
‘then nominated:— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Duke of Beaufort. 

The Duke of Northumberland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown. 

The Marqnis of Buckingham. 

The Earl of Liverpool. 

The Earl of Donoughraorc. 

' Earl Beauchamp. 

Viscount Sidmouth. 

The Bishop of London. 

Lord Rcdesdale. 

Lord Erskine. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. 

The committee were wdered to 
meet on Thursday next. - 

The King's ministers did not shew 
all the promptitude, in opening the 
negociation, which might h.'ive been 
expected, after so positive a declara¬ 
tion of the wislies of Parliament. 
Two days elapsed, without any 
movement on either side, and it was 
from the opposite paity at last that 
the first overture came. On Fri¬ 
day the yth, M 1 Brougham, by cqm- 
raand of the Queen, transmitted a 
note to Lord Liverjiool, stating, that 
her Majesty, iubmitting to the, de¬ 
clared sense of Parliament, was ready 
to consider any arrangement that 
might be suggested, consistent with 
her dignity and honour. Lord Li¬ 
verpool, in reply, referred to the 
note delivered to Mr Brougham, on 
the 15th of April last, as the prdpo- 
sition made on the part of the King, 
at the same time declaring his i eaili- 
ness to receive any suggestions which 
her Majesty or her advisei's might 
nave to make upon them. This note 
was to the following tenor. 

“15th April, 1820. 

The Act of the 54th Geo. IIL, 
cap. 160, recognized the separationf 
ol tile Prince Regent fioiii thcPiin- 
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cess of Wales, and allotted h sepa¬ 
rate provision for the Princess. This 
provision was to continue during the 
life of his late Majesty, and to de- 
tcflrmine at. his demise! In conse¬ 
quence of that event it has altogether 
ceased, and no provision pan be made 
for her until it shall please his Ma¬ 
jesty to recommend to Parliament 
an arrangement for tfiat purpose. 

“ 'J'he King is willing to recom¬ 
mend to Parliament to enable his 
Majesty to settle an annuity of 
50,000/. a-ytar upon the Queen, to 
be enjoyed by her during her natu¬ 
ral life, and in lieu of any claim in 
the nature .of jointure or otherivise, 

* provided she will engage not to come 
into any part of the Pritish domi¬ 
nions, and provided she cngfiges to 
take some other name or title than 
that of Queen; and not to cxeici^e 
any. of the lights or privileges of 
Queen, other than with respeet to 
the appointment of law officers, or 
to any proceedings in courts of jus¬ 
tice, rile annuity to cease upon the 
viijlation of these engagements, viz., 

• upon her coming into any partof the 
Pritish dominions, or her assuniiiig 
the title of Queen, or hor exercising 
any or the rights or privileges of 
Queen, other than above excepted, 
after the annuity shall have been 
settled upon her. 

Upon her consent to an engage¬ 
ment on the above conditions, Mr 
Brougham is desired to obtain a de¬ 
claration to this effect, signed by her¬ 
self ; and af the same time a full au¬ 
thority to conclude with such person 
as his l\Iaje*ty may appoint a tormal 
engagement upon these principles.’' 

Tlic Queen, in her answer trans¬ 
mitted next day, stated that .she had 
seen this note for the first time; that 
the proposal contained m it did not • 
appear satisfactory, at tlie same'time 
tliat she was willing to believe it did 
not pr'jcced from any offensive in¬ 


tention. Still retaining the desire of 
submitting her own wisHes to the 
authority of Parliament, she only 
felt it necessary before making any 
furtliA’ proposal, to have it under¬ 
stood thj^t the recognition of her rank 
and privileges as Queen must bo the 
basis of ally arrangement which could 
be made. The moment that basft was 
established, her Majestj'- would be 
ready to suggest a method by which 
she conceived all existing dittprences 
might be satisfactorily adjusted. 

'I'he answer of Lord Liverpool ex- 
pnessod the most extreme surprise, 
that the propositions of the 15th 
April, should not have been sooner 
submitted to her Majesty. So far as 
affected her dignity, however, he ob¬ 
served : 

“ The memorandum of the 15th 
April, while it proposed that her Ma¬ 
jesty should abstain from the exercise 
of tlie rights anh privileges of Queen, 
•with certain exceptions, did iiot*call 
upon her Majesty to renounce any of 
them. 

“ Whatever appertains to her Ma¬ 
jesty b> law, as Queen, must conti¬ 
nue to appertain to her so long as it 
is not abrogated by law.” 

The note concluded with express¬ 
ing a readiness to receive any propo¬ 
sition for a satisfactory adjustment, 
provided it had,for its bas^s lier Ma¬ 
jesty’s lesidencc abroad. ^ , 

Mr Brougham, in replying for the; 
QufSen, accounted for her not ha¬ 
ving seen the note of the 15th April 
sooner, by Jicr official advisers not 
having had an ojjportunity of deli¬ 
vering jt previous to the interview 
with Lord Hutchison. . 

Satisfied, however, witli the recog¬ 
nition now made of her rank as 
Queen, her Majesty now proceeded 
t) lay open the plan foiinerly alluded 
to, by which she hoped that a final 
adjustnlbiit might be effected. 

“ Her •Mnje^t^’s dignity and Ic; 
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nour bein^ tecured, she regards all 
other malfters as of comparatively lit¬ 
tle mi|}ortanee, and is willing to leave 
every thing to the decision of any 
peraon or persons, of htgh statifin and 
character, whom both parties may 
concur in naming; and who shall 
have authority to prescribe the parti- 
culafs as to residence, patronage*, and 
income—subject, of coursd, to the . 
approbation of Parliament.” . 

I 

The reply of Lord Liverpool to 
this proposition was as follows : 

i * t 

The King’s confidential servants 
cannot think it coiiMstent w'itji their 
constitutional responsibility to advise 
the King to submit to any aibitration, 
a matter so deeply connected with 
the honour and clignity of his ciown, 
and with the most im^iortant public 
interests ; but they are fully sensible 
of the advantages which may be deri- 
rivctl from an nnreseived personal 
discussion; and they are therefore 
prepared to advise his M.ijcsty to ap¬ 
point two of his Majesty’s confiden¬ 
tial servants, who, m coneci t with the 
like number of persons to be named 
by the Queen, may frame an arrange¬ 
ment, to be submitted to his Majesty, 
for settling, upon ‘the basis of Lord 
Liverpool’s note of the 11th instant, 
the necessary particulars of her Ma- 
’Njysty’s future situation.” 

• 

This proposition -was iminedialely 
acceded to, and, in consequenee, the 
Duke of U ellingtoii and^^ord Castle- 
reagh, on the part.of the King, Mr 
Brougham and Mr Denman, on the 
other side, wx're ajipoiiited to conduct 
the conferences. 

’(’he first meeting took place on 
the 15th June, and after the plan of 
deliberation had been adjusted, the 
first question which came under dis¬ 
cussion, was the future lesidbnce of 
the Queen abioad. Here, :ic( ordmg 
to the piutocol, the Queen's law oH'- 


cers began by stating, that under all 
the circumstances of her Majesty's 
position, they would not say that her 
Majesty had any insuperable objec¬ 
tion to livihg abroad ; on the con¬ 
trary, if such foreign residence were 
deemed indispensable to tlie comple¬ 
tion of an ai rangernent so much de¬ 
sired by Parliament, her Majesty 
might bepvcvtiilcd up ai to acquiesce; 
but then that certain steps must be 
taken to remove the possibility of any 
inference being drawn from such 
compliance, and from the inquiry not 
being proceeded in, unfavourable to 
her Majesty's honour, and inconsis¬ 
tent, with that recognition which is 
tlie basis of these ncgociatioiis ; and' 
lier Majesty’s law-officers suggested, 
with this view, the restoration of her 
name to the Liturgy. 

^ 'I'o this it was replied, that the 
King’s government w'ould no doubt 
learn with great surprise, that a ques¬ 
tion of this important nature bad now 
been brought foiward lor the first 
time, without having been adverted 
to in any of the previous discussiojis, 
and without being included amongst 
the heads to be now treated of; that 
the Liturgy* had been already regu¬ 
lated by his Majesty’s formal decla¬ 
ration in council, and in the exercise 
of Iiis Majesty’s legal authority; that 
the King, in yielding his own feel¬ 
ings jand views to the wishes of Par¬ 
liament, could not be understood (in 
the absence of inquiry) to alter any 
of those impressions under which his 
Majesty had hitherto delftierately and 
advisedly acted; and that, as it was 
at the outset stated, tha King could 
not be expected to retract any thing, 
no liope could be held out that the 
King’s Government would feel*diem- 
selves justified in submitting such a 
proposition to his Majesty. 

I’l'is point was discussed at great 
Iciigfii by the respective parties,,but 
Millioutany approach to concession, 
though the King’s commissioners fi- 
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nally agreed to report to the Cabi¬ 
net, and state its determination at 
the next conference. The Queen's 
commissioners, however, anticipa¬ 
ting, as possible or {wobable, the 
final rejection of this proposition, 
threw out as a substitute the official 
intiocluction of her Majesty to foreign 
Courts by the King's ministers abroad. 
Upon this, the opposite party ob-^ 
served, that this proposition appear-’ 
ed open to the same difficulty in point 
of piinciple; it was calling upon the 
King to retiyict the decision formally 
taken and avowed on the part of his 
Majesty, a decision already notified 
to foreign Courts ; and to render the 
posituvn of»his Majesty’s repiesenta- 
tivcs abroad, in relation to her M.'- 
jesty, inconsistent with that of their 
^Sovereign at home. 'I’hey were only 
ready to undertake for the full and 
faithful observance of the orders al¬ 
ready issued, directing the British 
ministers on the continent to provide 
by every possible means for her Ma¬ 
jesty’s personal comfort and accom¬ 
modation. 

second conference, which took 
place on the following day, consisted 
chiefly in the King’s servants repeat¬ 
ing, r,s the deliberate decision of the 
Cabinet, the views which they had 
given, both respecting the Liturgy 
and the introduction at forcignCourts. 
The Queen’s law officers then .sug¬ 
gested the introduction at soihe one 
Court; but It was replied that the 
principle was in all cases the s ime, 
and if gii^en up at all, should be 
given up generally. The demand of a 
palace made on the Queen’s side, W'as 
evaded on* the ground, th^t all the 
royal palaces were then occupied. 
Questions were then put as to \yhe- 
tliei*the Queen would be allowed to 
leave England in the state which be¬ 
came her dignity, and whethei the 
King’s ministers were ready lo pro- 
])»)sc in Tarliamcnt addresses express¬ 


ing their grateful thanks to both the 
royal personages for tlieic acquies¬ 
cence m the .irrangement desired by 
that assembly. 

On. the f'oHowing day, when the 
third conference was held, satisfac¬ 
tory ans\v ers were given to the two 
last questions. The Queen was to 
be provided, either with a ya«ht or 
ship of war, as might be convenient, 
for going to the continent, or the Me¬ 
diterranean. Still the state of the 
propositions was not consideVed sa¬ 
tisfactory by the (Queen’s servants. 
Before closing the conference, how¬ 
ever, *the King’s servants desired dis¬ 
tinctly Jo know from her Majesty’s 
law officers, whether the introduc¬ 
tion of the Queen’s name in the Li- 
turgy, and her Maje'«t 3 '’sintroduction 
at foreign Courts, were either of them 
a condition 6i//c qua non of an ar¬ 
rangement on the p.irt of the Queen: 
to which it uJas replied, that either 
the introduction of her Ma/jCsty's 
name in the Liturgy, or an equiva¬ 
lent, which would have the effect of 
protecting her Majesty against the 
unfavourable inference to which her 
Majesty might be liable in leaving 
the country, under the circumstances 
ill which her Majesty was placed, 
was a iine qua noti. 

In this unpromising state, the 
third confeience closed. On the 
fourth daj', a new projTositioii was 
brought forward by the King’s 'mi- 
nibter.s, who suggested, if possible, fo 
meet her Majesty’s wishc®, and in 
order the better to assure to lier Ma¬ 
jesty ever^ suitable respect and at¬ 
tention within the particular state m 
whiclf she might think fit to esta¬ 
blish her residence, (the Milanese, or 
the Romtyi States, having been previ¬ 
ously suggested by her Majesty’s 
law officei s as the alternative with¬ 
in her Majesty’s contemplation,) that 
the King would cause official notifi¬ 
cation to be made of her Majesty’s 
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legal character a'i Queen to the go¬ 
vernment, of such state. That con- 
eistently, howener, with the reasons 
all eady stated, it must rest with the 
Sovereign of such state what fwep- 
tion should be given t5 her Majesty 
in that character. 

It was observed, that the practice at 
foreign Courts being to receive tjiosc 
only who were received at h»me, the 
King could, with no propriety, le- 
<|uire such a point of foreign govern¬ 
ments. • It was urged, in re])ly, that 
the Queen could not be considered as 
in that .situation, since it Avas only in 
ISld* that slie had voluntarily ceased 
to go to Court, out of regal d to the 
delicate situation in which the dnfoi- 
tunate ddfci cnees in the Royal Ea- 
nnly placed the late Queen. It was 
answered, that the Court of the late 
Queen had been, in fact, that of the 
Prince Regent, acting in name, and 
for behoof of his Majesty ; and that 
the present Queen, then Princess of 
Wales, had, in point of fact, been cx-' 
eluded from that Coiiit. 

On th(' follow ing day, the Queen’s 
law offirors stated, that the propo- 
sition of yesterday bad been snlmiit- 
ted to her Maje.sty, hut had produced 
no alteration in her sentiments. 

No satisfactory under.standing ha- 
ving thus taken place betw’een ifu* 
two parties, tlie conferences closed. 

Such w'as tile unfavourable issue of 
tins attempt to arrange the difl'cr- 
ences in tlie Royal House, and.to 
.i\ ert thcunh.ippy in\ (.,tigation winch 
othei wise impendctl. 1 he two jioints 
at issue w'cie, the Liturgy, and the 
introiluction at foreign Courts. In 
regard to. the former, we nnfst say, 
that we do nf)t see any sudlcient rea¬ 
son, v.djy ininistero shoiihl not have 
advised h;^ Majesty to yield this 
point It did not commit him ui any 
opinion as to tile merits or character 
ot the p.Liiy , It involved, evert on the 
woist bapposition, nothing disgiate- 


ful or of evil example to the nation. 
The only reason stated against it was, 
that the King had once decided other¬ 
wise. But is the decision of a King 
of England, once made, irrevocable 
like the laws of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians ? Is his opinion incapable of 
change upon fresh motives being sub¬ 
mitted to him ? \yas there nothing 
in the expressed wishes of Parlia- 
‘inent, in the tumultuary and unset¬ 
tled feelings of the nation, in all the 
unpleasant vista which opened, to 
render expedient one of those sacri¬ 
fices of private feeling, which his 
Majesty has repeatedly shewn that 
he was able to make, whiJn an impor¬ 
tant "interest of the public w.is at 
stake .■* 

With regard to the other proposi¬ 
tion, according to which an oji])or- 
tunity was to be provided of figuring 
as (^ueen of England at foreign 
Courts, our opirrion as to the pio- 
jiriety both of asking ami granting it, 
is considerably difterent. We believe 
it is allowed by the best judges of fe¬ 
male decorum, that a lady, jilaced in 
the unfortunate -tate ,of sc|).g-at'')ii 
fi oin her liiisband, even without her 
own fault, ought to lead a somewhat 
retnedlife. 'jf'o be seen blazingrin the 
ibremost ranks of gaiety, is consider¬ 
ed unsuitable to her situation, and 
cxiio.sing lier to much misconstruc¬ 
tion. It would have done more ho¬ 
nour to her Majesty’s judgment and 
feelings, not to have askeci or wished 
for such a distinction. On the other 
hand, w ithout pronouncing any hard¬ 
er sentence, few will deny, that the 
manners and general deportment of 
tins unfortunate lady, wifte not such 
as to rendei it creditable or eligible, 
that she should bp exhibited over Eu¬ 
rope in the high character of Queen 
ol' England. Ministers seem to have 
^gone quite as far in this respect, as 
was cvnsistent with the credit of the 
nation, and the just feelings of the 
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monarcl). Still ns lliis docs not ap¬ 
pear to have boon made a sine qua 
nun, pn)vidt'd the Liturtry h.ad been 
granted, mimsteis, if the idea given 
ab\vc be just, had still themselves to 
blame, for the opening of an inquiry so 
unfortunate in its character and issue. 

Tlie inimites of the conferences, of 
MHiieh the substance has now been 
given, being SiibrnittW to the two 
Houses, disjielled all those hopes of 
.an amicable termination, which had 
at one time been rather sanguincly 
cherished. •Nothing seemed now to 
remain but to ojieii the papers, and 
proceed to jthc inquiry so much de¬ 
precated. ^\niong the more respcct- 
• able nfenibcrs oftlic House, however, 
thcie stall pievailed an earne-.t wish, 
that tins issue might by some means 
be avoided. Mr \\ ilbcrforce, who, by 
procuring the first delay, seemed cs- 
tahbshed in a mediatorial chaiacter, 
determined to make a fresh eftbrt to 
supply that winch the conferences 
had failed in. On the 2()th June, 
he announced a motion having this 
ol^^ct in view, though attempts w'ere 
. vamly made to draw out of him its 
precise nature. Rumour, however, 
soon ainiouiiced, that the object was 
to prcf^iose an aildre.ss of the House, 
requesting, that the Queen should 
acquiesce in the exclusion of her 
name fiom the Liturgy. Her Majes¬ 
ty, becoming acquainted witj;i this 
report, transmitted a letter to Mr 
Wilberforce, expressing her dissent 
from such a projiosition, and remon¬ 
strating agSinst It as inconsistent witli 
his religious views and principles. 
On the following evening, when a 
very crowded house had assembled, 
in expectance of Mr Wilberforcc’s 
motion, that gentleman arrived some¬ 
what late, and stating that circum¬ 
stances induced him to consider it as 
standing in need of some modifica¬ 
tions, requested the delay of ofte d.iy. 
Jiord Castlercagh and Mr BrougluTn. 


though they regretted much any far¬ 
ther delay, jet giving the gentleman 
crcilit for the motives which led him 
to propose it, were' of' opinion that it 
should be grafted without hesitation. 
Mr Tierney protested against it, de¬ 
claring if any farther adjoinnment 
were proposed, he would take the 
sense of the House upon it. »Lord 
Arelubald Hamilton, after in vam at¬ 
tempting to dv.aw fiom Mr W. the 
precise tenor of his motion, announ¬ 
ced one from himself, for laying be¬ 
fore the House a i*6py of the origi- 
n d, order in council, by which her 
Majesty’s name was erased fioin the 
Tiitiirgy. 

On tlie 22d .June, Mr Wdberforce 
brought forward his motion, lie be¬ 
gan with strongly stating the reluc¬ 
tance with which he had undertaken 
so painful and burdensome a duty. 
Nothing could have encouraged him 
to undoitake i*t, except his sense of 
. the kindness of the House, and df the 
extreme importance of the object. 
Let the House only remember, that 
if It did not come to some conclusion 
—if it did not adopt some measure for 
preventing this fatal mquiiy—there 
could be no man, who thouglit as he 
did on the subject, who would not an¬ 
ticipate as tlic consequcnco, the great¬ 
est of all evils tluit could befall tlie 
country. He vvas most anxious to say 
nothing wdiich could imply a failuie of 
respect to those who wore the Crown 
of Itlns country. If, m the warmth of 
debate, any such expressions should 
escape him^he hoped they would be 
asciibed rather .to the very peculiar 
nature^ of the‘case, and of Ins situa¬ 
tion, than to any intention of treating 
with irreverence those to whom the 
higlicst respect was due, and for whom 
he entertained it. On such an occa¬ 
sion, however anxiously he might wish 
to adliere to the (Constitution and the 
founs^f Paihamcnt, it might be im¬ 
possible to adhere altogether to tlnu 
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strict theoretic form of proceeding, 
which, indeed, it might be better to 
obsei ve in all cases ; and of the value 
of which, no person was more sensi¬ 
ble than himself. He tr,usted that the 
House would proceed on the principle 
which the parties in the late confe¬ 
rence had laid dovrn for tht'niselves— 
that they would not consider tkem- 
selvea as dilFeient paitics opposed ; 
but that they would consider that the 
interests of all parties, not merely of 
those befoie the House—not merely of 
the King and the'Queen—nor of one 
or of the other, but those of all per¬ 
sons in tlu'>e kingdoms, w'ere heie in 
question. 'I'lie honourable gentleman 
then advcited to his oiigitial motion 
for delay—to Us unanimous adoption 
by the House—and to the confeicn¬ 
ees which had taken place in conse¬ 
quence. These conlerences—with¬ 
out meaning to express any opinion 
as to any one paiticular conference— 
appdhred not to have been in any de¬ 
gree of an angry or petulant chaiac- 
ter, but to have lieen conducted m 
some measuie with a proper spirit, 
and without any wish to injure the 
feelings or the credit of eitiier party. 
He would own that Ins hopes had been 
puiticulaiiy laised even by the ap¬ 
pointment of the persons who wei’e 
named to carry on that delicate nego- 
ciation ; and he could not hut feel al¬ 
most a conlident hope that the means 
would at length be iound oi averting 
so fatal an nupniy. Although the rwo 
parties could not agiec, yet they had 
approached so neai, that^it might be 
possible for the lIoiv>e to prevail up¬ 
on them to do away with minor^points 
of difference,. Agents for any two par¬ 
ties so circumstanced, were m this si¬ 
tuation—tliat the one of them could 
not he expected to concede to the 
other quite so far as an agent having 
in some measure the interest of both 
parties m view, and at the saiffc time 
general and public interest also ; for 


such an agent might make those con¬ 
cessions, without being liable to the 
same objection from his principals, to 
which the concession of the otljer 
agents would be liable from their par¬ 
ties. It was only required, he thought, 
that the parties should go coolly and 
calmly to weigh all the circumstances 
of the case; and, above all, to consider 
.well in what it situat'on they would 
place themselves, and all the country, 
if they should proceed m an opposite 
course, and tliis inquiry should be 
prosecuted to its termination. He was 
totally at a loss to conceive how it 
could be so jwosecuted viuth any good 
hope, or to any good end. He had at 
first thought ot proposing an address, 
recommending the mode of aibitra- 
tion suggested by tlie Queen^s law of¬ 
ficers ; but the diffit iilties of that niea- 
suie, both constitutional and others, 
had finally appeared to him extreme 
and insuperable. He then thought 
of the course which he was now to 
piopose, and which w as that of an ad¬ 
dress to her Majesty. 1 le had cer¬ 
tainly received a message from^l^er 
Majesty, earnestly exhorting him to 
reconsider the subject, and not hold¬ 
ing out any hope ot actjuicscence. As 
he had not had any opportunity, how- 
cvei, of fully explaining to her Ma¬ 
jesty Ins real ohjccls, lie still hoped 
that she nnglit have been misled by 
erroneous infonnation. The courac 
that he had finally determined on was, 
that of moving tlie resolution he hekl 
in Ins hand; the object of which was, 
that her Majesty might b*e prevailed 
upon, under all the circumstances of 
the case, to waive those minor differ¬ 
ences tltat appeared, in a great de¬ 
gree, to be already done aw'ay wdth. 
Tilt; only two material points of dif¬ 
ference were now the recognition of 
her Majesty as Queen of England at 
foreign Courts, and the restoration of 
her INFajesty’s name to the liturgy- It 
ajqicarcd to him that the former, done 
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generally, would be liable to insupe> 
ruble objections; and that his Majes¬ 
ty’s ministers had made concessions 
which might be considered as having, 
in'feome degree, if not ontirely, got 
rid of this difference. With respect 
to the Liturgy, he was far from under¬ 
valuing that didiculty, though it was 
a great relief to his mind, that, upon 
consideration, it did n»t strike liiiii as , 
affecting any religious view of the sub¬ 
ject. No person thought moie high¬ 
ly than he did, of the mention of her 
Majesty’s name in the Liturgy. He 
did think there was sometlimg truly 
honourable in such a circumstance ; 
and especially when it occurred in 
.that admirable form of worship, and 
those unalterable forms of prayer, 
which so eminently distinguished the 
Protestant religion, as practiced in 
this country ; but yet more especial¬ 
ly asjt occurred in that beautiful foiui 
of supplication where all distinctions 
of men, in some degree, were foi got¬ 
ten, as if it were supposed that they 
I all appeared before their Creator un¬ 
der that equal and common character 
.—d“)U6t sense'of which, was the best 
preparation for their general destiny. 
He held it an honour to be in any way 
connected with such a form of pray¬ 
er. He believed it had been tlie an¬ 
cient usage and common rule of the 
liturgy to pray for each of the royal 
personages, separately naming them : 
this, he admitted, had been tlie cus¬ 
tom. Put he did not think it could 
be contendcYl that her Majesty was m 
fact omitted in the prayer; for if in 
the prayer the words used were, “ the 
King and ajl the Royal Family,” her 

Maj esty must be considered, Iwj should 
apprehend, to be one of them, and 
consequently to be included. The 
Duke of Y ork was the heir-presumptive 
to the Crown ; but with that real and 
unaffected kindness, and that feeling* 
of candour and simplicity which mark¬ 
ed all the actions of that illustii(?as 


US 

individual,his royal highness, if he had 
been rightly informed, had v^ished and 
permitted that Ins name should be left 
out of the service. 1 le meant nothing 
by those observations, except that it 
could not be contended that her Ma¬ 
jesty was excluded from the pray¬ 
ers of the tongregatioii. It appeared 
to him clear, that her Majesty’s^dvi- 
scis had never treated this, point as 
oqg to be insisted upon on religious 
principles ; they had never brqught it 
forward, indeed, till they came to the 
discussion of minor points. They ad- 
mifted that some other concession 
might be an equivalent for it. All his 
desire.was to avoid the horrors of that 
fatal gieeii bag ’—{A laugh )—The 
laughter ofgentleinen around him on¬ 
ly shewed, that when the mind had 
lonce imbibed a ludicrous association 
of images, it would still retain it, even 
in the most serious moments. For 
himself, if he fiad unknowingly and 
jnvoluntarily joined in that laughter, 
he could only say, that though there 
might be a smile on his lips, tliere was 
a pang at liis heart, while he contem¬ 
plated the deplorable consequences 
which must ensue if the contents of 
that bag should ever be examined. 
But there was one part of these con- 
fesences which giwe him consolation 
in the midst of his distress : there was 
something which cheered ^nd conso¬ 
led the cli eary prospect that lay before 
him—a ray of' comfort which illumif 
natt'd that appalling darkness that had 
liitheito pervaded this melancholy 
subject. Villen he found mention 
made of the recognition of her Majes¬ 
ty’s rights, and the vindication of her 
character, it directly struck him— 
what recognition of her rights—what 
vindication of her oharaeter—could 
be more effectual or more honourable 
than that she should receive from the 
House of Commons, fiom the Parha- 
nient (tf this country, the assurances, 
that, if she would make a saculice of 


/ 
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her feelings, upon a point which had 
been made; one of the grounds of the 
diffeioncestliat had'[>rev(*ntc'd aceom- 
rnodation, it should not be constiued 
into any abandonment of her rights, 
any concession ol her cause, any de¬ 
parture from the principle or hei de¬ 
fence, but as a sacidice made to the 
anxiffus desires of the country, apd to 
the expressed wishes and authority of 
Parliament ? lie begged all honour¬ 
able nienibers to consider maturely 
what would be the consequences of 
the rejection ot liN motion—that there 
was no alternative but an inquiry. The 
dcfeienee alreadysliewn hy the Queen 
to tlie opinion oi Parliament' did her 
the highest honour. Tiue it was, 
that her JMajesty was not a native of 
this countr^^; hut lie was sure that 
there was enough English stuff m her 
composition to induce her to make 
some sacrifices oi feeling—not of cha- 
ractei—foi the sake df seeming the 
good opinion of the vast luajoiity of 
her subjects. Oh ' Avhat benefits 
niiglit not lesnltfiom an ainicahle ad¬ 
justment ! He should, indeed, reckon 
himself the most foitunate man that 
ever lived, to he the instrument of such 
an arrangement. Let gentlemen re¬ 
flect, that there was only a choice of 
evils ■md those of jw essing the inqui; y 
to Its teimination would ho incalcula¬ 
ble. On a former night, an honour¬ 
able fiioiul* (Mr Brougliam) with the 
ipmost degieeoffoiceand impressive¬ 
ness, (pel haps greater than any other 
man possessed,) had adveited to the 
amount and extent of'those evils ; but 
the statement of them, efoqiient as it 
w'as, was far below thoii reditv. He 
was in fairness bound to '•tafe, that 
the courage, the magnanimity, her 
Majesty luyl displayed diving these 
transactions, might Avell stand her in 
the stead of the points that slie might 
abandon. If he diev out his aigii- 
nicnts to a tedious length, hL*< liopcd 
genlleiiien m ould excuse him hy eon- 


sidering that dreadful alternative that 
awaited the rejection of his motion. If 
it were dismissed, nothing remained 
but the prosecution of that dreadful 
inquiry. U;t the House duly corsi- 
dcr the unknown evils that must at¬ 
tend it—the recriniinatioiis by which 
it must be followTd—and the long 
train ofconsequences affecting at once 
the dignity of Uie ('lown, and the best 
interests of the empiVe. In this re¬ 
spect, the King, the Queen, and the 
Parliament, had but one common 
cause; and the course hc,recoininend- 
cd was that most calculated to avert 
the common calamity. Mr Wilhcr- 
force then moved the following reso¬ 
lutions ;— 

Resolved,—That this House has 
learned, with unfeigned and deep re¬ 
gret, tliat the late endeavours to fiaine 
an airangeinent which might avert tlie 
necessity of a public inquiry into the 
in foi Illation laid before tlie tw'o 11 tfuscs 
of I\iihamcnt, have not Jed to that 
amicable adjustment of the existing 
diil’urciices in the Royal Family,which 
was so anxiously desired by Parlia¬ 
ment and the nation. , - 

“ That this House, fully sensible of’ 
the objections which the Queen iiiighi 
justly feel to taking upon heiself the 
lehnquishment of any points in which 
she might have conceived her owm 
dignity and honour to be involved, yet 
feeling the inestimable import.iucc 
of aft amicable and final adjust¬ 
ment of the present unhappy differ¬ 
ences, cannot forbear declaung its 
opinion, that when such iange advan¬ 
ces have been made towaids that ob¬ 
ject, her Majesty, by yielding to the 
eauiest ^iolicitude of tlnJf House of 
Commons, and forbeai ing to press fur- 
thiy the adoption of those propositions 
on winch any material difference of 
OjM'uon yet remains, would by no 
,mtans be understood to indicate any*’ 
w is!i to shnniv fi oni mqmry, but would 
orvE he deemed to afloi d a renewed 
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proof of the desire which her Majesty 
nas been graciously pleased to ex¬ 
press to submit her own wishes to the 
authority of Parliament; thereby en¬ 
titling herself to the grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and sparing this House the 
painful necessity of those public dis¬ 
cussions, which, whatever might be 
their ultiraate/esult, Could not but be 
distressing to her Majesty’s feelings 
—disappointing to the hopes of Par¬ 
liament—derogatory from the dignity 
of the Crown—and injurious to the 
best interests of the empire.” 

Mr Stu^;•t VVortlcy seconded the 
motion. 

Mr* Brougham began with decla¬ 
ring, that he intended to prgue this 
great question, not merely in his of- 
licial capacity as Queen's Jaw-otliccr, 
but also as one of the members of Par¬ 
liament. In proof of this, he would 
at once assert his opinion, (candour 
and justice demanded it, without re-, 
fcrence even to his exertions as a ne- 
gociator,) tiiat in this negociation no 
little had been already gained by her 
Majesty. lit the first place, let it be 
observed, that it was now explicitly 
acknowledged, that the* only basis on 
whiclt her Majesty could be called 
upon to treat, was that high giound 
of her unimpeachable, undisputed, 
and unsuspected title of Queen of this 
realm. This point alone she Iiafl made 
a sine qua non^ and she had obtained 
it before the conference was opened. 
It was alsq no tiivial matter, that in 
leaving thfi kingdom, she was to be al¬ 
lowed all the pomp and circumstance 
belonging, to the highest personages 
of the Royal Family. IHiis was a 
case where little things became of 
gre^t moment; and inasmuch as the 
omission of the ordinary forms of re¬ 
spect would be a degradation, the con¬ 
cession and observance of those forms 
w/is proportionally important in fcsto- 

VOL. XIII. TART I. 


ring her Majesty to the situation she 
had a right to occupy. In Vespect also 
to reception at foreign courts, though 
her Majesty’s proposition was not 
conceded, ytp, something approaching 
to it was granted. Care was to be 
taken to secure to her, not only com¬ 
fort and* convenience, but attention 
and respect. Lastly, in case of suc¬ 
cess in'tlie negociation, there was to 
he a joint address to the King and 
Queen, speaking of them together, 
and thanking them together, for the 
concessions they had made. Now, 
would any gentleman think this an 
unimportant acquisition, who recol- 
lecte,^! ruonths ago, it 

was impossible to obtain from mini¬ 
sters even the mention of the word 
Queen ? Slic was an illustrious female 
—a high personage—an exalted lady 
—a character of great distinction, * 
implicated m the conversation, with 
he knew not Sow many idle circumlo¬ 
cutions and studied periphrased. Her 
Majesty was no longer an illustrious 
female,” or an exalted personage” 
—she was Queen, and was to be ad¬ 
dressed as Queen by her Pailiament, 
which was to carry to the foot of her 
throne the expressions of its gratitude 
and attachment. However determi- 
Bcd ministers UAght be to persevere 
in inquiry, and to open the green bag, 
(for determined he understood they 
were, and, oil her own account, it was 
far from the intention of the Queen 
to resist that determination,) yet, ha¬ 
ving gained thus much in favour of 
her right% and her innocence, and 
standing upon this rock and basis, lie 
put it to the House whether it did not 
Jbecome the station tl^e Queen bad 
now acquired to stand still longer up¬ 
on resistance, and to demand that 
some further step should be conce¬ 
ded ? He was ready to concede to Mr 
Wilberforce, that the question of the 
liturgy had not been made a sine qua 

K 
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no». It arose out of the proposition 
of residencd abroad, to which the 
Queen could not agree, after the 
charges which had been made against 
her, and the green bag.whicli 'had 
been thrown upon the tabic, iyithout 
the concession of something which 
might secure her motives from all 
misconitruction. From all that ^le 
himself knew—frdm all that he under¬ 
stood by communication with others 
—from the known sense of a great 
part, if not a majority of that House 
—and from tlic undoubted sense of a 
majority out of dooi s, lie was warranted 
in stating, tliat the suirendei t^f that 
point by tlie Crown, would ensure 
success to the object of his honour¬ 
able friend. Success would then be 
certain, and without the shadow of 
dishonour on thcQuecn. (Ilcai, hear.) 
"—This once conceded, all diHiculties 
would be done away. I'or biniself, he 
could solemnly assure the Ilouse^j that 
he was as convinced as he was of his 
own existence that this was the only 
remaining obstacle. Let the word 
Liturgy be but once amicably pro¬ 
nounced, and every impediment 
would be removed. He did not wish 
to make this a party question, or 
throw any peculiar blame on minis¬ 
ters. He believed *hat ileep regret 
had been expressed for the omission 
of her Majesty’s name in the church 
service; and by how much the more 
thq act ought not to liave been done, 
so much the easier would it be to un¬ 
do it. He did not wish to fatigue the 
House by a discussion of right, or to 
lead it through a labyrinth of legal 
and theological lore. The Li^^rgy 
had been established by authority of* 
Parliament, after having been framed 
and prepared!* by the convocation. It 
was only to the due legal authority 
that a certain power of alteration was 
given, in cases relating to the Royal 
Family. It was enacted ** thaf the 
names of the Royal Family be chan* 


ged and altered from time to time, as 
may be fitting to the occasion.*’ What 
must be understood as the fair in¬ 
tendment of these words ? Did they 
not, upon evefy principle of ordinary 
construction, signify, that as George 
might succeed to Anne, or Caroline 
to Charlotte, the names of the latter 
should be substituted for the former ? 
He took his ground upon this simple 
and obvious interpietation. It was 
only by over-strained and far-fetched 
constructions, that any other mean¬ 
ing could be elicited. Tlu^ including 
of the Queen under the general term 
of the Royal Family, might perhaps 
be defcndi'd in point of religion, but 
not of jii'^iice or constitutional pro¬ 
priety. Cpuld it indeed be main¬ 
tained, that the erasure of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s name from the praycis of the 
chiych cast no stigma, and implied 
no susjneion ? If Queen after Queen 
liad been pra\ed for—if her present 
•Majesty, whilst Princess of V\ ales 
and until the demise of the crow’ii, 
had herself been prayed for, could 
such an omission be passed over as a 
tiifling or unimportant inatter ? • But 
it ‘>1 erned that the name of George 
the First liatl* been inserted sringly, 
and this was stated by way of shew¬ 
ing that her Majesty would sustain 
no dishonour by a similar circum¬ 
stance. VV’ere he not, how’ever, averse 
to trea^ on the ashes of a departed 
Queen, he could shew that this refer¬ 
ence contained the greatest possible 
aggravation of the injury^ Then it 
had been urged that the'Duke of 
York had been prayed for by name; 
but a Duke of York, as heir, presump¬ 
tive, had tio title; and the rule re¬ 
specting him, when heir-apjrarent, 
was by no means so inflexible as lyitli 
regard to a Queen-Consort. The 
Queen was not only tlie consort of a 
King, but the first subject of his 
realim She was subject only to the 
mon^ch ; she hgd high and peculiar 
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privileges—he had almost said pre¬ 
rogatives, The King’s, indeed, were 
not imparted to her, but they shelter¬ 
ed, covered, and protected her. In 
other respects she enjoyed privileges 
above all other women. There was 
nothing of which the law was more 
careful, than to guard the honour of 
the Queen Consort, and of the line 
which was continued through her. 
A stigma in this quarter might, in 
other circumstances, have caused a 
disputed succession. But he was told 
that her Majesty ought to waive this 
point, because an accommodation was 
desirable. •His question, in answer to 
that observation, was, wliy 'bhould 
not h’is Majesty, or rather his M.ijes- 
ty's ministers, waive this point } 
(Hear,) They were the authors of the 
act: her Majesty was the only suflTer- 
er by it; she had obeyed the law, 
and there was no charge against her 
arising out of the transaction. 'I'he 
concession must be degrading to her; 
it could not be degrading to the other 
side. On the part of her Majesty, it 
was to surrender all; on tlie part of 
ministers, it was to surrender nothing. 
If she acquiesced, she must be de¬ 
graded "every Sunday m the eyes of 
everyChristian congregation through¬ 
out the land, 'fhe importance early 
attached to this point was shewn by 
expressions of the Princess Sophia, 
when she was asked, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, to come over and reside 
in Britain. She had then evidently 
considered the being prayed for as 
equivalent to residence, and as secu¬ 
ring her title to the crown. He would 
not listen* for an instant to the argu¬ 
ment, that the crown would lower it¬ 
self by the concession. Ministers 
had advised the act; let thenf now 
advise its revocation. The disgrace, 
when removed from the Queen, could 
not attach to the Sovereim; if he 
thought it could, he should he the 
last man to advise it. Who was not 


anxious to protect the qnsuUied ho¬ 
nour of the crown of these realms ? 
On no account whatever, happen 
what might, would he cast the slight¬ 
est shade on that pure and spotless 
diadem. He conceived that the con- 
stitutioij could not recognizethe King 
in Ins individual capacity, and that all 
th*e pyblic acts of the crown must be 
the acts of ministers. Were they to 
^pen their ears to every rumour, or 
to every vague notion that die King’s 
dignity might he. insulted, and lose 
sight altogether of the Queen’s situa- 
*th)iT ? It appeared to him to be an 
easy mode of extricating themselves 
from the dilficulty, to carry up an 
humble address to the foot of the 
throne, representing the sentiments 
which they could not avoid enter¬ 
taining on this painful subject. There, 
was no reason why ministers should 
hesitate to give sound advice on this 
impQitant subject. Let tliem ijot fear 
lest their Sovereign should discoun¬ 
tenance them for it. He was too just 
and patriotic not to know that it must 
have been extorted from them by the 
commanding voice of Parliament. 
Even if it should lead to a dismissal 
from their places, let them not dread 
tliat by manfully discharging their 
•duty, or yieldiftg to expediency, or 
complying witli the wishes of that 
House, th(jy would uUimately lose 
them. ( Hear, hear .) He should like 
to see the man who would step for¬ 
ward to succeed them in such a case. 
Where could be found the rash and 
presumptuous factionists, the head¬ 
strong and audacious politicians, who 
wou^d venture to step into places 
•from which others had been removed 
only for discharging an honest, a con- 
8cientiolis,and an important duty? He 
trusted they were now near the end 
of those painful preliminary discus¬ 
sions. Let the House look to the 
case! They were going on, day af¬ 
ter da^, and something else was go- 
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iiig on, (lay after day, out of doora— 
{hear )—much irritation, great disap> 
pointment, and a constant factious 
meddling with, and ])ervcrsion ofj tlic 
case, for the purpose of keeping up 
that irritation. He would not say 
that this had taken place; he would 
say tlia^ it was going on every day 
and every hour. . It was time that 
such a state of things should end; 
and he believed it was the general 
opinion, he hoped, a strong one, that 
these discussions should also termi¬ 
nate. Mr Brougham regretted that 
on this subject he should diHcr fiotn 
any of his political ti iciuK, Ihf owed 
here an imperious duty to the coun¬ 
try, and one more sacred still t(> his 
illustrious client. 11‘hc were eapahle 
of being biassed, on such an occasion, 
.by party spirit, or the love of popu¬ 
larity, he would think himself the 
meanest of traitors to .the mistress 
he served. He would never giv/* her 
Majesty any other advice than tliat 
which appeared to liim most condu¬ 
cive to her own honour^ and the tran¬ 
quillity of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that he 
felt considenible difficulty in rising to 
address the House, after the powerful 
impression which had been made by 
the extraordinary talbntand ingcnui-* 
ty of the honourable gentleinau who 
had just sattdow’n. Without losing 
any advanti^e of his legal character, 
he»had availed liiinself of his hitua- 
tionas a senator, to excite tlic strong¬ 
est feelings in the assembly. He him¬ 
self had not intended to speak till a 
later period; but he felt called upon 
to answer, without delay, .some ob¬ 
servations of the learned gentleman.* 
He entirely agreed with him as to 
the harmony “with’which the* confer¬ 
ences had been conducted, though in 
his speech he had throw’n out some 
insinuations too much in the spirit of 
an advocate. With regard to the 
question of the Liturgy, he was ready 


to take it on the broadest grounds of 
ministerial and personal responsibili¬ 
ty. Her Maje.sty’s right to the title 
of (iueen, had been from the first 
unequivocally acknowledged; he had 
named her in Parliament under that 
title. Whatever propositions W’cre 
made to her Majesty when abroad, 
were laid before her in the character 
of Queen. Her iClajesty had not been 
called on to surrender any of her le¬ 
gal rights, as Queen, but to forbear 
from the exercise of ceitaiu rights, 
which ministers were induced to re¬ 
commend, that, for the sake of peace, 
.she should give up. It was* necessary 
for his argument, on tin's subject, that 
lie should state so much of the law, 
with respect to the liturgy, as go- 
verned his own judgment, and that 
of his Majesty’s ministers, in the ad¬ 
vice they had given. In the first 
yilace, he denied that the Act of Par¬ 
liament was jieremptory on this ques¬ 
tion. The w'ords of the statute, which 
sot forth, “ that it would be proper 
for the lawful authoritie.s to alter 
the prayer with rc-ipect to the King, 
Queen, and Royal Progeny,” did not 
ill!pose on the Council the necessity 
of inserting the names of all { 116 ' per¬ 
sons that came within those words. 
From the period of passing the act of 
uniforimty down to the present day, 
a discretion had been exercised by 
the Knjig in Council, to include or 
exclude the names of individuals of 
the Royal Family. It was a fallacy 
to say that her Majesty wps not now 
prayed for. This could not be con¬ 
tended, unless it could be proved that 
her JMajesty was not a member of the 
Royal Faihily. Altliough he would 
not disguise that there were consi- 
derafions, on wdiich the discretion* of 
his Majesty, to include or exclude 
names, had been exercised in this in¬ 
stance, yet he protested against the 
conclusion that the manner in which 
the discretion had been exercised was 
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a conclusive stigma upon her Males* 
ty. There was no principle of selec¬ 
tion; the power wasarbitraiy. Names 
were included in the Liturgy or ex¬ 
cluded according to circumstances, 
and as the King was advised by his 
Couned to make the introduction or 
exclusion. As to the mode of exer¬ 
cising this discretion, the Council did 
wot generalljj make flie necessary al¬ 
teration, but referred it to the arch¬ 
bishop, who carried the representa¬ 
tion made to him to the closet, and 
altered theT.iturgy accordingly, with 
the approbation of the Sovereign. 
'J'his (liscrution had been exercised, 
not only ip more distant eoniioxions, 
but even in some as near as tlie jire- 
sent. The Queen of George I. had 
not been prayed for by name. It was 
true.tlicrehad been documents in the 
Consistory Court at Hanover wlijch 
justified tills exclusion. But the case 
shewed the same exercise of discre¬ 
tion which was acted upon in this • 
case, and in this case too that discre¬ 
tion was exercised upon distinct con¬ 
siderations. Ihiiicc George of Den¬ 
mark had nof been prayed lor by name, 
idlhough he Avas the consort of the 
(^iicefft —This was a cake which jus- 
tified'to the lull extent the discretion 
DOW exerc'sed. 

This .step had by no means been 
taken in contemplation of proceed¬ 
ings before Parliament. Every effort 
hail been exhausted to avert that ca¬ 
lamity, winch only the anival of the 
(^ueen m tl^ counti y could render in¬ 
evitable. Information had been gi¬ 
ven, which attributed to her Majesty 
charges of.the gravest nature. The 
question was, under the inevitable 
fact of ministers possessing such in- 
forn^ation, what course they had to 
adopt. Under the prospeetof proceed¬ 
ings Avhich nothing could prevent but 
that the Queen should not come t» 
this couuti'v, could he have advised 
to call for the prayerj. of the country 


for tlie illustrious individpal by luuno 
—not to call for the prayei'S of tlie 
country fur her as one of the Royal 
Fannly; but to {iresent the individual 
for the pray^s of the country, when 
perhaps it might soon afterwards be¬ 
come a duty to bring down informa¬ 
tion to Parliament which mi^it give 
a dhar|u:ter to her of a different sort* 
He had no hesitation in saying, that, 
wliile influenced by the considera¬ 
tions which he had mentioned, he 
would, as an honest man, and as a mi¬ 
nister of the Crown, have sacrificed hie 
cjnsfcence rather than have given a dif¬ 
ferent advice, and without any exami- 
luitian into the truth of the informa¬ 
tion. The Queen's counsel had never 
till now appeared to attach any im¬ 
portance to this yioint. They had ta¬ 
ken no notice of it in the negociations . 
prior to the Queen's arrival, in which 
the complaintjonly related to the want 
of reijpcct from the King’s sc[vants 
abroad. Lastly, at the oyieiiing of 
the conferences, this point had never 
been mentioned ; but it had been de¬ 
clared, that her Ma jesty’s honour and 
dignity being satisfied, every other 
question was secondary, and might 
be left to arbitration. If it bad been 
brought forward, it would have ter¬ 
minated tlie negdeiations at once. It 
was hard that this cardinal and esseai- 
tial point should have begp kept back, 
and that ministers should thus have 
been entrapped into a negociatioii. 
His Majesty’s ministers could not as 
honest men, or in common sense, act 
otherwise tjian they had done till an 
inquiry took place. There had been 
no difficulty iYi point of law. If the 
law had required the inti oduction of 
the name into the Liturgy, it would 
have beert a great relief from the most 
embarrassing question which ever any 
government felt. If the Queen now 
complied with the wishes of Parlia¬ 
ment,* it would be fair to view her 
coiiduel, not as a slu inking from in- 
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quiry, or a withdrawing of the pledge 
she gave in coming to this country ; 
but as proceeding from a spirit of ac¬ 
commodation, and a desire to save 
the Parliament and the cftuntry from 
an inquiry most difficult and most 
perilous in itself, and most alarming 
in its consequences. Ministers had 
shewn every disposition to conciliate, 
short of calling upon the King to re¬ 
tract his deliberate opinion; but if 
the systdm of tergiversation, which 
had recently been, adopted, were to 
be continued ; if, when one point was 
conceded^ another point was in coti- 
sequence of such concession''to be 
more strongly insisted upon, tlje ILiuse 
might bid adieu to all hopes of any 
satisfactory negociation. Ministers 
had been willing to give up every 
• thing, except their own honour, to 
relieve her Majesty ; they had not 
refused her any pointiwhich it was 
within their power to grant i and 
whatever might be the result of the 
piesent deliberations, he, for one, did 
not feel inclined to recede a single 
inch from the counsels which he had 
given to the Crown upon this very 
delicate and important subject. 

Ijord Archibald Hamilton began 
with expressing his high esteem for 
the honouiable nieinber "who ha*d 
brought forward the present motion ; 
but could Hot think it had been at 
all framed in the spirit of concilia¬ 
tion. ills honourable fiiend came to 
the House, and he cmdd assure "liis 
honourable fiiend, that, in the re¬ 
marks which he w as goivig to make, 
lie had no intention*to disparage his 
many great and eminent virtues ; but 
his honourable friend came to the 
House lamenting the unfortunate dif¬ 
ferences which existed bcl>veen the 
two most illustrious personages in the 
country—lamenting the extent to 
which llu'yhad been carried—lament¬ 
ing the improbability which ajipcar- 
ed of bringing them to any amicable 
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adjustment, and concluded, after all 
his lamentations, by proposing that 
the party whicli had previously been 
acknowledged to be the injured party 
should submit to still further injuries, 
and that the persons who inflicted 
those injuries, and who, 'be did not 
hesitate to say, were his Majesty's 
ministers, {hear,\ should be empow-er- 
ed to ask her Majesty, ia the name of 
Parliament, to give a permanent ac¬ 
quiescence to a scheme, which, sup¬ 
posing it to give her a partial and 
temporary relief, was certain, at the 
same time, to entail upon her a per¬ 
manent and indelible disgrace. He 
had long meditated a motion upon 
the subject of the Liturgy, and had 
only been withheld by representa¬ 
tions from the Treasury Bench, on 
the extreme delicacy of the subject; 
bu*^ all motive for reserve was now 
over. The Queen, it was said, sus¬ 
tained no injury, because she was 
prayed for under the words of “ all 
the Royal Family but the King 
was also so prayed for ; and for the 
same reason his name should have 
been omitted. The honourable mo¬ 
ver, he thoiight, was the last man to 
have treated tins as a mere"rnatter of 
court etiquette; yet, if he thought 
otherwise, he w’as guilty of inconsis¬ 
tency in asking the Queen to give 
up her light. He trusted the House 
would ratlicr sanction the principle 
of undoing what had been unjustly 
done, than of persevering in acts of 
similar injustice. He |md received 
letters fiom different gentlemen, in 
different parts of the country, and 
oven from some clergymen, stating 
that the order in council was entirely 
ineffective, and adding, that in many 
parts of the kingdom her M'^jesty 
was publicly prayed for, even by 
name. His Majesty's ministers had 
'sent it down to Scotland, where they 
had* no authoiity to send it—■where 
theie was no regular form of church 
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gervioe—^where there was no Liturgy, 
but where, he was happy to state, it 
had been rightly and universally dis¬ 
obeyed* He would ask Lord Castle- 
reagh, first, whether* the order in 
council as he had stated it to be ? 
secondly, whether it had not been 
frequently violated? and, lastly,whc- 
'ther any of those who had violated it 
had ever beqp, andliow, punishecl,? 
Let the Queen be innocent, or let 
her be guilty, he thought it incum¬ 
bent upon the House to place her, 
and he tiTerefore called upon them 
now to place her, in the Liturgy, from 
wliich she,ought never to have been 
displaced, not even for a moment. 
H IS Ibrdbhip concluded with moving, 
“ That this House, sensible of the 
objection the Queen must feel at the 
relinquishment ot any points in wdiich 
her dignity and honour are involved, 
is of opinion, that the insertion ol*lier 
Majesty's name in the Liturgy would 
be, under all the ciicumstances of the 
case, the most expedient and most 
eflectual mode of sparing this House," 


&c. 


INfr Demfian siiongly repelled the 
charge, that the (iueeii’s legal advi¬ 
sers had been guilty‘of tergiversa- 
tion,*dcclaring, that they had kejit to 
the last the ground and attitude they 
had at fiist assumed. lie endeavour¬ 
ed to shew, that the Queen had the 
clearest right to bo prayed for by 
name, lie enumerated various in¬ 
stances of ill treatment which she liad 
experienced. It was very singular, 
that thesfi'charges, collected a year 
ago in the north of Italy, should ne¬ 
ver have been heard of till they were 
now laid on the table. Th&crime was 
her coming to England. If she had 
lived abioad, either as Princoss of 
Wales or as Queen of England, she 
might have conducted herself as she 
pleased, and there would have bean 
no accusation. She might havA wan- 
tfeicd over the continent, and exhi¬ 


bited the disgrace of England in the 
sight of foreigners. Sh^ might have 
behaved like the most degraded of 
human beings, and nothing would 
ha\% been alleged against her. But 
her coming to England was a crime 
which demanded instant inquiry and 
punishifient. The Queen was ready 
ta*nieet the charges against her. Of 
that itsadiiiess, and of her innocence, 
^he had given the most decisive proof 
by her immediate appearanqe in Eng¬ 
land, This had been universally ac¬ 
knowledged; and yet, in the very 
.same breatli, she was praised for tlie 
boldness with which she had met her 
accysers, and advised to give up the 
right for which she was contending. 
Her Majesty was content to reside 
abroad ; but, in going abroad, she 
wished to have her innocence fully 
and definitely established—establish¬ 
ed in such a manner as it could only 
be established by the restoration of 
her fcgal rights. • * 

Mr Jiankes strongly supported the 
original motion. He would ask any 
re.isoiiable man, how ministers could 
have vindicated tliemselves, either to 
the Sovereign or to Parliament, if 
they had come down to the House 
with the insertion of the Queen's 
jiameintheLitusgy—the ink still wet 
in one hand, and the papers of accu¬ 
sation which they had received against 
her in the dther ? Of tlfc contents of 
these papers he knew nothing; he 
hoped to know nothing of them; and 
as to their truth or falsehood, would 
offer no ojiinion. He wished to see 
the Queen placed exactly in the same 
situation as if she had never taken 
,thc imprudent step of landing in Eng¬ 
land. He gave credit to her Majesty 
for the readiness whicR she express¬ 
ed to meet inquiry; but he doubted 
if her advisers were benefiting their 
client by professing, on the one hand, 
a wi«h for conciliation, and making, 
on the other, that point a sine <jua . 
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norit the resignation of which would 
be no derogation from her character. 

Mr Williams endeavoured to prove, 
that ministers had acted improperly 
and unwarrantably upon, this occa¬ 
sion. 

Sir Frandls Burdett attacked the 
conduct of ministers in his usual style 
of unmeasured invective. He applau¬ 
ded the conduct of the Queen in ha¬ 
ving triumphed cipially over their 
bribe aiultheir threat. She had adopt¬ 
ed a course of conduct so magnani¬ 
mous, as to raise her in all men’s 
minds, and which afforded such pre¬ 
sumption of her innocence (to qse the 
expression of the honourable mei^ber 
below him,) as rendered it as doubt¬ 
less as the valour of the Duke of 
Wellington. Let the House look at 
the treatment which this illustrious 
‘lady had experienced from her first 
arrival in tins country—cut off’ from 
the protection of those whose duty it 
was td protect her—dopi ived oi that 
control w hich she had a right to ex¬ 
ercise—allowed no intercourse with 
her family or with hei child ; and if, 
undersuchcii cunist.inces,'when goad¬ 
ed by insult, and dnven almost to 
madness, she had acted ini])ropcily, 
no man wlio h.irbouicd a principle of 
honoui in his breast would not sliecl 
a tear fur her inisiortunes—but be 
would not at the same time pursue 
her with lhc*arni f)f vengeance, un¬ 
der the mask of mercy. There was 
much apology for the King, whose 
car had doubtless been poisoncil by 
spies and go-betwreens; but there w’as 
none foi ministers, who ouj^it to have 
undeceived him, and given him sound 
advice. It ought to ha\e macTe no, 
difference in tlieir minds, whether the 
Queen i emaijied abroad or not; they 
were bound by their duty to the King, 
and to the country, to pursue a steady 
coufsc, w ithout any alteration of their 
views in consequence of hcrjue^'ncc 
. oi-her absence. But, ou the contiary. 


they told her, that if she continued 
to live aiwoad, she might with impu¬ 
nity act in «uch a manner as to bring 
disgrace on the King and country ; 
but if she came to England to trouble 
them, then it would be imperative on 
the noble lord, as an honest man, to 
bring down a green bag. He felt 
some parliamentary difficulty in the 
e,xtraordinary Aiode of proceeding 
which was proposed. They were call¬ 
ed on to address the Queen; and if 
she was to be treated with that re¬ 
spect, it was not, surely,' too much 
to ask ministers to withdraw the stig¬ 
ma which they had cast, upon her 
character; let eitluT the green bag 
or the jircsont motion be withdrawn. 
How any man could hold the bag in 
one hand, ami vote for this motion 
with the other, he was .it a loss to 
conceive. What, ifher Majesty should 
not choose to receive the address ; 
and, ill fact, should not comply with 
,it ? She had always been anxious to 
do what was wished by the House 
of Commons; she had thrown her 
life and her honour on them; and 
thcrel’ore there could be no doubt of 
her confidence in the integrity of the 
House, oi of tlie deference which she 
vas disposed to pay to its opinions. 
But he would say for her in the words 
of the poet— 

“ To tin, li( gc lord of my dear native land, 

J owe a liulijetl’s lumuige ; jet even him, 

And hi> higli arhitraiion, I reject. 

M'uhin my bosom reigns another lord,— 
Honour, sole judge and umi>np of my con¬ 
duct.” 

This point she could not^concede; 
especially^ when the House* asked it 
in order to get ministers out of a 
SCI ape—to enable them to sneak aw’ay 
with their green bag. The honoura¬ 
ble b.T-ronet remarked on the great 
(Uffl'ience between Lord Castlereagli, 
who j/uisued the Queen for Ikir vices 
and bad qualities, and Mr Canning, 
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his colleague, who wished to punish 
her for her virtues and good quali¬ 
ties. Her amiable disposition and 
fascinating manners, he said, would 
render her the tool of faction; but 
he would beg to know, of what fac¬ 
tion she had ever been the tool, ex¬ 
cept that to which the right honoura¬ 
ble gentleman belonged ^ 

Mr Cannipg deefered, that he. 
should not be challenged or provoked 
to enter into any recrimination. This 
W'as not the time for ministers to en¬ 
ter into a justification of their con¬ 
duct ; when that time came, they 
would be mpst fully piepared. Mi- 
nistei s had J.)cen forced into this qiies- 
.tioii—forced by those adviscis, who, 
in an ill-l’atccl hour, had induced I’cr 
Majesty to return to this country. 
Thcic were charges, as to the truth 
or f.ilschood of which he did not moan 
to say a woid; but they existed. 
nisters, in the exercise of a sound dis¬ 
cretion, vrould most gladly have al¬ 
lowed them to sleep ; but no choice 
was left to them. There could be no 
desire—desire! how could he say de- 
. sire, or how sftppose that there sliould 
be in the mind, he would not say of 
any honourable man, but of any hu¬ 
man dleature with the feelings of a 
man,—how could there be any other 
wish or feeling but that inquiry should 
bea\oulcd? If theie had been any 
choice left to ministcis, he would 
lilmsclfliave considered their conduct 
most unwarrantable if they had not 
sacrificed every personal or private 
feeling to af ^ensc of public duty, by 
abstaining from all proceedings in this 
case; but tjie unfortunate return of 
the illusU'ious personagehadJeft them 
no option. The honourable baronet 
had described the language in which 
he himself upon another occasion had 
spoken ol theU peison.igc as extrava¬ 
gant. If tint language had proeureil, 
hiui any creilit with the HousA for 
sincerity, he hoped he iniglit in the 
ftainc spint of sincerify declare, that 


he thought it not inconsistent with 
the strongest feelings—(it* in saying 
so he did not use an improper ex¬ 
pression)—^the strongest private feel¬ 
ings df admiration and regard for the 
illustrious individual—for any person 
holding a public situation, and dis¬ 
charging ^niblic duties, to say before¬ 
hand that he would use every*effort 
to prev*cnt the agitation of a fruit- 
Itiss question, unless a possible event 
should occur to make it nepcssary. 
That event had unfortunately occur¬ 
red, and he was not prepared to say 
tliaX Uiere was any alternative but to 
proccet^to the inquiry. Mr Canning 
exprijf,sed hisaitonislniicnt at the new 
and exaggerated iuijiortance which 
had liecii att idled to the affair of the 
Liturgy. If indeed it w'cre a point of 
such importance, not merely as a 
worldly matter, but as a religious oil- ’ 
servaiice, what was to be thonglit of 
those negociathrs for the Queen w ho 
.postpoiicd it to the ipiestions of*rosi- 
dence, ]).itronagc, and income, and 
who, when they did introduce this 
awful heavenly point, of exclusion 
from the ceremonial of the church, 
did it in the way of commutation for 
an equivalent ? If it were to raise her 
Majesty, on the aspirations of millions, 
ta the presence of. her Creator, what 
was to be thought of those advisers who 
postponed it to a point of eti(piette~ 
to a question'what sort oY introduc¬ 
tion her Majesty should obtain at 
some petty court, like those of Knip- 
hausen and Hohen/ollcrn, where the 
single minister of state was out at 
elbows, and the pomp of military pa¬ 
rade was kept up by three wlnsker- 
e^l grenadiers and the fraction of a 
drummer? Mr Canning concluded, 
with exprassing his entire concurrence 
to file motion of Mr Wilberforce. 

ISome explanations wore given by 
Mr llrougham and Mr C. Hutchin¬ 
son, chiefly relative to the conduct of 
Lord Hutchinson. 

Mr Wilbei force made a short re- 
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ply, which was followed by a few ex¬ 
planatory observations from Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. 

The vote, after many loud calls, 
was now taken, when .there appear¬ 
ed. 

For the original motion, . 394 
Against it,.b24 

p 

Majority for the resolution, 267 

a 

On the same day, the House of 
Lords, with a good deal of dissatis¬ 
faction, agreed to defer the sitting of 
the Committee till I'uesday jiext. 

On the following evening, »n ex¬ 
planation was given by M r Brougham, 
from which it appeared, that the 
Queen, immediately on being inform¬ 
ed of tile omission of her name in the 
Liturgy, had addressed a complaint 
on the subject to one of his Majesty's 
jnqinisters. 

AVtcr the passing of the resolution, 
in the House of C’oininons, Mr Wil- 
berforce. Sir T. Aclaud, Mr Bankes, 
and Mr Stuart V-'oitlcy, weie ap¬ 
pointed, as a deputation, to wait upon 
the Queen and present it to lier. 
The expectation of tins event excited 
an cxtraordinaiy interest in the pub¬ 
lic mind, and all the streets border¬ 
ing on her Majesty’s residence uere 
croM ded to excess. The disposition 
shewn by tin's multitude was such as 
idtogether tended to confirm her Ma¬ 
jesty in the resolution whicli she was 
supposed all eady toil ave formed. As 
the carriages conveying the mem¬ 
bers of the dcimtatiop appeared,hoot¬ 
ing and hissing, with cries o^‘ “ No 
address,” were raised to a great ey- 
tent. The four gentlemen having 
alighted, Avere received by the Queen 
in the drawing-room, Avith Mr 
Brougham and Mr Denman on each 
sidc,and attended by Lady Anne Ha¬ 
milton. 'Ihemcmbcis h.iving^knelt, 
and kissed her Majesty’s liand, Mr 


Wilbcrforce read the resolution of 
the House. The Queen then return¬ 
ed tlie following answer 

** I am bound to receive with gra¬ 
titude any attempt on the part of the 
House of Commons to interpose its 
high mediation, for the purpose of 
healing those unhappy differences in 
the Royal Fanfily, w Inch no person has 
so raucli reason to deplore as myself. 
And with perfect truth I can declare, 
tliat an entire reconcilement of those 
differences, efiected by the authority 
of Parliament, on principles consist¬ 
ent with the honour aijd dignity of 
all the parties, is still the.object dear¬ 
est to my heait. 

“ I cannot refrain from expressing 
my deep sense of the affectionate lan¬ 
guage of these resolutions; it shews 
the House of Commons to be the faith¬ 
ful rcpresent.xtivc of that generous 
people, to whom I owe a debt of gra¬ 
titude that can never be repaid. 

“ I am sensible, too, that I expose 
myself to the i isk of displeasing those 
Avho may soon lie the judges of niy 
conduct; but 1 trust to therr can¬ 
dour, and their sense of honour, con¬ 
fident that Vhey will enter into the 
feelings Avhieli alone influence my de- 
tci nnnation. 

It would ill become me to ques¬ 
tion the power of Parliament, or the 
mode in which it may at any time be 
exercised ; but, however strongly I 
may Icel the necessity of submitting 
to Its aiithoiity, the question whether 
I w'lll make myself a 'party to any 
mcasuic proposed must be decided 
by my own feelings and conscience, 
and by them alone. As a subject of 
the state, 1 shall bow with deference 
—if possible, without a murmur—to 
every act of the sovereign authority ; 
but, as an accused and injured Queen, 
•I OAve it to tlie King, myself, and all 
my (’elU)w-&uh|ccti., not to consent to 
the satiifice of any essential privilege. 
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or withdraw my appeal to those prin¬ 
ciples of public justice, which are 
alike the safe-j?uarcl of the highest 
and the hunibleiit individual.” 

The deputation, having received 
this reply, made their obeisance and 
retired; while the multitude, on re¬ 
ceiving notice of what had passed, tes¬ 
tified their confurrencS by the loud- . 
est acclamations. 

Such was the unfortunate issue of 
this attempt made with the best in¬ 
tentions, to avert the evils impending 
upon the House and the public from 
ithis inquiry.* We do not hesitate to 
say, after considering all the cireum- 
atances’and issues, that the Queen 
would have acted a wise part in seizing 
this opportunity of retiring, with a 
good grace, from the conflict. Still 
we question whether the plan of pa¬ 
cification adoptedw'^as altogether hap¬ 
py or promising. It should seem, ac¬ 
cording to the views already given, 
that the other side was the quarter to 
which Parliament might most natu¬ 
rally have looked to close the contest, 
"either*by aibitration or concession. 
The Parliament is constitutionally 
the Kjng's great council; and this 


original right was greatly strengthen¬ 
ed by his Majesty's having volunta¬ 
rily come down, and thrown himself 
upon their judgment. To him,tliere- 
fore, Idvice qpuld be tendered with 
the very^best possible grace; while 
the oftering it to the other party, was 
going out of the regular course of 
Parlfament, and not very compatible 
with its'dignity. WhAt was still more 
important, counsel addressed to the 
regular quarter would have bpen all 
but imperative; while in the other 
case, its acceptance' depended upon 
tliie*%\ull, perhaps capricious, of an 
individqal, from whom they had no 
room ,to expect the exercise of any 
peculiar discretion. The resolution 
might equally, in this case as in the 
other, have given it to be understood, 
that the concession was asked merely 
for the sake of peace, and did not im¬ 
ply any sacrifice or change of opinion, 
its success, w'e think, can scaxc ^v 
•be doiflited, especially as there dbula 
be little anxiety to open a cause in 
the face of such a torrent of popular 
opinion,the impossibility of stemming 
which, by almost any proof or process, 
must have been already foreseen. 
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CyAPTEIl VII. 

« 

TRIAL OF THE QUEEN. 


Ilnnon.stravccs n>jnhist the Mode qf^Proreeflh^.—RejK)7'f of the Lords Coinmitiee. 
—liifl of Penahus .— Disc issionx icsperting it .— Pre/inniianj''(liics‘lnm.s .— 
OjM'iitiip o/ the Tnal.—Evidruc ogainst the (picen — Pleaditi^S’—Eiudem e 
in De/enie oj the (lueen. — Pleadings'. — Dehatcs' in the House of Imds.^Tht 
BiH car I icd. — V/uhdi awn. 


Every eflbrtto adjust amicably the 
diftert'iiccs m the Royal House, and 
to j^v ert a Tull mquirybnto this pain¬ 
ful stibji'ct, havin'^ thus proved abor¬ 
tive, iiothinjf rcniamed but to proceed 
in the couise which had lieen aheady 
marked out. Before, howevi'r, the 
secret committee hej,\an its opeiation, 
the Queen interposed a remonstrance 
against the mode of investigation em¬ 
ployed. Slie drew up a petition in the 
following teims: • 

To the Lords' Spiritual and Tenijmal, 
in Pdrhaincnt As-sembltd. 

“ Caroline R. 

“ The Queen, Iiavlng been inform¬ 
ed that proceedings are about to be 
instituted against her in tTic House of 
Lords, feels it necessary to apjiroach 
your Lordshjps as a petitioner and ^ 
fellow-subject. iSlie is advised that, 
according to the forms of yeur Loid- 
bliips' House, no other mode of coni- 
inuniralion is permitted. 

“ Now, as at all times, she declares 
her pel feet readiness to mect^eveiy 
cliargc alL'.ting her honour , and she 

15 


challenges the most complete investi¬ 
gation of her conduct; but she pio- 
lests, in the first place, agcUiist any se- 
ciet inquiiy: and if the House of 
I.ords should, notwithstanding, per¬ 
sist in a proceeding so centraly to 
every pi inciple of justice and of law, 
she must ni the next place declare, 
that, even from such an unconstitu¬ 
tional course?, she can have nothing to 
a[)prehend, unless it be instituted be¬ 
fore the ariival of those witnesses 
whom she will summon immediately 
to expose the whole of the machina¬ 
tions against her. She is anxious that 
theie should now be no delay what¬ 
ever in finishing the inquiry; and none 
shall be occasioned by her Majesty. 
But tlie Queen cannot suppose that 
the House of Loids will commit so 
crying an injustice as to oiutliorize a 
secret ex«mmation of lu r conduct, in 
the absence of herself and her coun- 
sel,*wliile her defence must obviously 
rest upon evidence, which for some 
weeks cannot reach this country. The 
instant that it ailives, she will entreat 
tile /louse of Loids to proceed m any 
way they may think consistent with 
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the ends of justice; but in the mean 
time, and before the first step is taken, 
her Majesty desires to be heard by her 
counsel at your Lordships’ bar, this 
day, upon th? subject ma’tter of this 
petition.** 

This petition was first tendered to 
the Chancellor, who was requested to 
present it to thq House of Peers. The 
application to a channel so hostile, 
seems not much to be approved, since 
it would scai(jcely have any other ob¬ 
ject than the awkward situation in 
which it placed that great function¬ 
ary. Perhaps ,4iowever, tlie Chancellor 
rather committed himself when he de¬ 
clined to do what is usually considered 
as a duty incumbent on any member 
of the House. The petition was, there¬ 
fore, on the 26th June, presented by 
Lord Dacre, who, animadvciting op 
tlie Chancellor's, refusal, stated,*that 
he himself never had the slightest 
communication with the Queen, but 
was merely performing what he con¬ 
ceived a duty to a person under ac¬ 
cusation.—The Chancellor observed, 
that ha^^ing onfy three minutes to con¬ 
sider of the application, it had occur¬ 
red to him, that he was tfie last per¬ 
son in tlie House by whom this pe¬ 
tition ought to be presented; and he 
had found no precedent in the Jour¬ 
nals for such a proceeding. At the 
same time, he declared to their Wd- 
ships, and w.is ready to declare in the 
face of the wdiole world, that he would 
rather suffer death than admit any 
abatement ol'the principle, tliat a per¬ 
son accused is not therefore to be con¬ 
sidered guilty. 

Lords Grey, Holland, and Lans- 
downe insisted, that there was nothing 
in theiituation of the noble and learn¬ 
ed Lord which made any distinction 
between him and other members of 
the House, or exempted him from any 
of the duties incumbent upon them. 
Lord Liverpool urged, that any in¬ 


dividual peer mi^ht have particular 
and personal motives for declining to 
present a petition. This was admit¬ 
ted, pjovided tlic motive were not 
taken from cortsuleiation of the place 
where hosat. 'Hie (Miancellor decla¬ 
red, that lyj w'ould never hesitate to 
present a petition from thchighi^st or 
the Jowivit in the laud, iirovided he 
• thought it consistemt with his duty to 
the House. 

After tliese prolegomena, tlfe peti¬ 
tion w'as read, and it .was agreed, that 
Mr Ilroiigham should be heard rn supw 
poft'of it. 

Mr Brougham stated, that nothing 
could 4)e farther from the intention of 
her Majesty, than to ask for delay, in 
the accustomed and vulgar sense of 
that word. She asked for no delay of 
the prosecution ; she asked for no de¬ 
lay of judgment, because she was con¬ 
scious that she was innocent, and be¬ 
cause siie knew that their LordsETJft 
Were just; but she asked for delay, 
because she knew that all the forms of 
law and justice would be set at defi¬ 
ance if they refused to listen to her 
petition, and proceeded to try her on 
the ex parle statements of her enemies. 
What the cbai’gcs themselves wore— 
by what testimony they were support¬ 
ed—who the base tools were who lent 
themselves to procure,collect, and ar¬ 
range them—how tlioy wove scraped 
together—by whose influence they 
were conjured up, he could not tell ; 
but It was enough for him to know 
this, that be it creditable to the col¬ 
lector, or be k odious and disgraceful 
to the collector and the witnesses, it 
went t» affect the character, and to 
iiri^peach the conduct of IiEr Majesty, 
for something that was alleged to have 
been done abroad. Now, it was known 
to their Lordships, that her Majesty 
had resided for the last five years at a 
great distance from this country; that 
she haiuived beyond the Alps and the 
Appenines, and that it was physically 
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impossifajc for her to procure the pro¬ 
duction of a single document, the pre¬ 
sence of a single witness, or even the 
answer to a single letter, tha^ might 
be necessary for the* vindication of 
her character, in less than live or six 
Weeks. Unless, thrreforc^ the neces¬ 
sary time were allowed, her Majesty 
could have no means of defjmct', and 
might as well be condemned withoui* 
the formalities of ti ial. When an Eng¬ 
lish wroman was acc used, no foreigner 
must be admitted as an evidence 
against her—none whose principles 
hung on them by a loose tentiiV— 
none who denied the obligation of an 
oath ; she had an opportunity of 
knowing tlie witnesses ag.imst her, 
and she eould compel the attendance 
of those who could give testimony in 
her favour. Her Majesty possessed 
none of those advantages ; she \vas 
discountenanced by.all the authori- 
both at home and abrqad ; she 
had to meet all that bribery, ill that 
force, all that malignity could col¬ 
lect and array against her. lie would 
ask their Lordships if they could 
doubt that her Majesty was consci¬ 
ous of her innocence, and fearless of 
the result, when, under such circum¬ 
stances as these, she called on her 
law officers to go on, and dcma'nd- 
ed no delay of the proceedings. It 
was his chity, however, to guard her 
against the dangers into which she 
■might be led by this intrepid consci¬ 
ousness of innocence. It was impos¬ 
sible that the advocate could do his 
duty without full commsnication with 
his own witnesses, and without an op¬ 
portunity of knowing the witnesses on 
the opposite side. He assumed, with 
great humility, that their Lordships 
would at’least'allow her* Majesty a 
few months to bring forward her wit¬ 
nesses. He supposed that there was 
not an English tribunal—no^ even a* 
Milan tribunal—that would deny an 
accused party some opportunity of de¬ 


fence. How unfair, that before this 
time, the invisible tribunal—he begged 
pardon, the secret committee, should 
have pronounced sentence, her name 
have been blackened all over Europe, 
and an unfavourableimpressionprodu- 
ced for a great length of time. These 
reasons, he urged, were conclusive 
against any secret investigation, and 
for delaying’the coinmenccment of 
the trial in any shape, for the space 
of two months. 

Mr Denman followetLon the same 
side, and strongly urged similar argu¬ 
ments. In what situation would her 
Majesty be placed, after the report 
of the secret committee?. A committee 
of fifteen of the most distinguished 
peers of that House, whoso minds had 
been impressed by the contents of this 
bill, were to pause for a time on thc'-e 
impressions, and then to sit in judg¬ 
ment on her Majesty’s character, her 
honour, and peihaps her life. How 
was it possible for the most honour¬ 
able mind to divest itselt of preju¬ 
dices so impressed ? In such cu- 
ciimsfanccs, how great was the like¬ 
lihood of worthless charaefers fur¬ 
nishing such evidence OsS they might 
deem to be acceptable? It was enough 
to rouse suspicion, that the desire to 
receive such testimony was knowm to 
exist. There was a peculiar call in 
such circumstances, to allow ever}' 
mcsuis of guarding against the dangers 
of subornation. 

Mr Williams began on the same 
side, but was stopped bj^the Chancel¬ 
lor, who observed, that it was not cus¬ 
tomary for more than two counsel to 
be heard in support of a petition. 

This’proceeding w'as followed next 
day by Earl Grey, with a motion for 
doing away with the Secret Ommit- 
tee, and for proceeding by open in¬ 
vestigation. It did not appear to him 
that there were any precedents exact¬ 
ly applicable to the present case j and, 
if they were,, they might have 'uLen 
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place in times, when consideraiions of entitle them to respect, apd secure 
c(]uity had little influence. 7 he pro- their perfect iiide{)cndence. Possess- 
position made to them was, that they infi; these high advantages, they were 
should now proceed to examine in- bound^ to fake the greater care how 
formation of a nature totrilly ex parte, thcvbroiiglittkecharacterof their pro¬ 
in a case directly affecting the charac- ceedmgs,int() question. Secret com- 
ter and honour of the Queen. This niittees had of late been too common 
examination was to take place without in this House, and their very name 
affbrding her any means of explana- stara|)ed,a suspieion on any pro?;eed- 
tion on the charges mafle against her #^g connected with them. Were he a 
—any opportunity of examining wit- rnember, lie would not hear the paper 
nesses, or of saying any thing in her of accusation read, lie would insist 


own defence. Upon such a partial 
examination ihcir Lordships were to 
make a report with a view to some 
proceeding iij that House. Be that 
proceeding iyhat it may, her Majesty 
would irrevitably be placed in a disad¬ 
vantageous situation with respect to 
it, from the w'eight of their Lordships’ 
report, in the first place, against her. 
Notwithstanding all his respect for thp 
noble and leained Lord, he could not 
be satisfied as to those subtile distinc¬ 
tions, by which he endeavoured to 
prove that the Queen could not be ar¬ 
raigned as guilty of high treason. At all 
events,the House of Commons might 
impeach her as'having acted in a man¬ 
ner unworthy of her hi^h station. 
That illustrious person came before 
them in*a character in which he be¬ 
lieved no Queen of England had ever 
before appeared. She is a petition¬ 
er ; she prays for a prompt inqui¬ 
ry, desirous that no delay may Jake 
place, but begs that she might not, by 
a previous proceeding, have the accu¬ 
sations against her sent forth into the 
world, not as'tfie charges of her accu¬ 
sers, but as those of that House. He 
was far from.wishing their Lordships 
to yield to any factious clamoftrs; yet 
surely they ought to pay some regard 
to the^character which their proce^- 
ings would have in the eye of the pub¬ 
lic. Their Lordships occupied a high 
station in the country, distinguished 
by a Jong line of ancestors, possessing 
waallt rank, and everything that could 


upon seeing and hearing the witness 
himself. The committee was entirely 
cofn^iosed of ministers of the crown, 
and of persons devoted to them ; and 
the report would be entirely their re¬ 
port. Was there any secret charm in 
the committee-room of that [louse, 
which was to inspire them with that 
energy, wisdom, and justice, which 
they could not find in their cabinet ? 
The only mode; of extricating^ them 
from thj* straits in which they n3Ti“r.> ^ 
volved themselves, was bv a fair, open, 
and impartial inquiry. This might be 
done either by judicial proceeding, by 
bill, or by a mixture of both modes. 
The conduct of ministers during the 
whole of these proceedings, had been 
most extraordinary, weak, and unjus¬ 
tifiable; and by their imbecility and va¬ 
cillation, they had hfought the question 
to an issue, which they could not pur¬ 
sue without danger, or retrqct without 
disgrace. II! was now twelve months 
since thej^ had the report of their com. 
mission in their hands, upon which 
they ought either to have acquitted 
the Queen, sr commenced proceed¬ 
ings, which might by this time Jiavc 
been terminated. They entered into 
ne^ociations, in which they coupled 
the menace of proving criminal 
charges, with the offer of dh arrange¬ 
ment wholly inconsistent with them. 
They now sought to divest them¬ 
selves of their official accountability, 
and to tlirow upon coininittees of Par¬ 
liament their duties ana responsibili- 
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ty. At (( season of great public dis¬ 
tress and danger, at a moment of 
great peril to the peace and tranqiul- 
lity of the country, they had shown 
themselves unfit for the emergency, 
and called upon their Lordships for 
direction. VVIien the temjjcst arose— 
■when the winds raged—when the 
wav^s beat high, the vessel of the 
state was left by them, without com¬ 
pass or rudder, to the mercy of *116 
storm.* The concessions which they 
had made to her Majesty, and the 
panegyrics which some of them [lass- 
ed upon her, were totally inoopsist- 
ent with the charges which, they ad¬ 
vanced. Her Majesty was accMseil— 
the charges weie in the hag—a com¬ 
mittee had been proposed—and yet 
they paused, and agreed not to open 
the bag, but to address her Majesty, 
with all respect and submission, to 
surrender some of her rights, that in- 
. . 4 |t» 5 ‘ 5 ’*might be prevented. Lord Gray 
eoncluded with moving to discharge 
the order for the meeting of the secret 
committee. He knew nothing of tlie 
accusation against her Majesty—no¬ 
thing of tlie witnesses liy winch it was 
supported—nothing of the evidence 
by which it could he repelled. But 
on this principle he stood, that there 
should he no secret investigation— 
that there shoultl be no iiiquiiy that 
was aekiiowledged to be deiogatory 
from the dignity of the Crown, and 
injurious to the best interests of the 
empire. 

The Earl of Livc’’pool had been 
much surprised to hejr the Noble 
Earl, after disclaiming any intention 
to make this a paity qucstimi, con¬ 
clude with-one of the most nmanniiia- 
tory party attacks that had ever been 
made w'ithin the walls of ikirliamenL 
He was prepared to appeal from the 
judgment of the noble Lord to the 
country, to Parliament, and to poste- • 
rily, and to be tried by thert for the 
conduct pursued by himself and his 


colleagues for the last eight years. 
He was willing that their counsels 
and acts should be compared to the 
counsels and acts of the administra¬ 
tion with ^hich the noble Earl had 
been connected. The wish of mini¬ 
sters to avoid proceedings against the 
Queen, and to prevent her coming to 
this country, was approved of, he was 
, .sure, by nine-tenths of the nation. 
Was there any alternative, then, wheii 
.-.he arrived, between allowing her all 
the honours and privileges of her 
rank, or placing her in a state of ac¬ 
cusation ? He w^as consciou-, of none 
of that vacillation, of which the noble 
Earl liad accused ministers. They 
had laid tlie papers on the table, and 
moved the appointment of a commit¬ 
tee. A strong sense liad been ex- 
pressetl in the other House, that an 
attempt at iiegociation should be 
made; and with thi', ministers had 
gladly complied; but they did not 
kiiow^ of the motion to this effect an 
liour before it was made.—Lord Li- 
veiqiool insisted that the C'hancellor 
was perfectly correct in his opinion, 
that the Queen could not be charge¬ 
able with high tieason. She could be 
brought ill‘only as an acce.ssary ; and 
where, as in the case of a foreigner, 
there was no princip.il, there could he 
no accessary. A legislative proceed¬ 
ing was the only course that could be 
adopted; and the House of Louis, 
from being accustomed to examine 
witnesses upon oath, as well as from, 
other consideiations,seemed tlie quar¬ 
ter from wliicli it sh6ilUl originate. 
The next question was, whether there 
should be any prelmiiyaiy inquiry. 
He couid find no precedent ot‘a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, without some 
such inquiry; and, if there was one, 
it was surely prejudicing the'" cause 
less that It should be secret, than that 
it sjiould be public. This was an ac¬ 
cusation against the first subject in 
the realm, and the case could be 
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entered into without great difficulty 
and great delicacy. Was it httiiig, he 
would ask their Lordships, that the 
House, on the mere dixit of a 
minister, and without inquiring for 
themselves, should decide that there 
were grounds of proceeding against 
jthe illustrious individual who was ac> 
cused ? The noble L*rd had assume^, • 
and the assiiltaption certainly was not 
Parliamentary, that this committee 
must report that there were grounds 
for farthi^ proceeding. There was 
no such necessity ; it might report 
that there were not, as well as that 
there were*grounds. He agreed, that 
full opportunity ought to be given to 
Uhe (^ueeii to pre{)aro for her defence, 
rie thought that she and her counsel 
should have their choice as to the 
time at which the requisite delay 
should be granted—whether it should 
be before the trial commenced, or af¬ 
ter the charge and the evidence in. 
support of it had been brought for¬ 
ward. But the inquiry before the se¬ 
cret committee did not imply any 
charge. Their Lordships, by referring 
the papers to a committee, were not 
by that proceeding inakhig any charge 
against her Majesty, but were mere¬ 
ly ascertaining whether any charge 
should hereafter be made. He would 
not suffer himself to be swayed by ar¬ 
guments, grounded on the clangour of 
the factious and discontented out of 
doors. The members of the commit¬ 
tee consisted of Peers, as honourable 
and as wethqualihed as could possi¬ 
bly have been chosen. 

Lord Erskine had originally sup¬ 
ported the motion for a secret com¬ 
mittee, as the most tender way of 
dealing with the accused. After what 
hatl* passed, however, and after the 
petition presented by the Queen her¬ 
self on the subject, he conceived there 
was no longer any possibility of avoid- 
oat a public trial, and thought tlie 
^Jno^e should at oneft pioceed to it. 

\OL. Xlll PARI' I. 


The Lord Chancellor could see no 
change which had occurred in the 
state of the case. He conceived it 
quifh clear, .that there was no ground 
on which the Queen could incur the 
charge of high treason. It was by a 
forced c&nstruction at best, that adul¬ 
tery in the Queen Consort wfis made 
to, infer such a charge, even when 
committed with a subject ; hut when 
it was committed with a foreigner, 
there did not appear to him the slight¬ 
est pretence on which it could be 
foiioded. In regard to the mode of 
procedure, he would state, and he 
wisjjed that his voice was loud enough 
to convey the opinion from one corner 
of the empire to the otlier, that those 
brought a most abominable and un¬ 
just charge against his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, who said that they were desi¬ 
rous of disposing of tliis important 
question in the most offenStt^ ■'vay 
that the public imagination could con¬ 
ceive, when it heard the words “ se¬ 
cret committee.” His obligations to 
tlie Crown were very great—still no 
punishment would be too severe for 
him, if he, during the prosecution of 
the inquiry into wliich they were 
about to enter, holding the high ju¬ 
dicial situation which he held, was 
willingly to lose sight for a moment 
of the great principles of English jus¬ 
tice. He,admitted the Aill responsi¬ 
bility of ministers on the present oc¬ 
casion, but considered that responsi¬ 
bility as a point of very secondary 
importance in a question where the 
King and Queen were personally in¬ 
terested. Ministers, therefore, were 
the better able to endure the taunts 
of ignorance, stupidity, precipitancy, 
and vaciUation, which were so liber¬ 
ally thrown out against them. As for 
the argument, that the members of 
the secret committee, after pronoun¬ 
cing «n opinion, could not sit in judg¬ 
ment on the question, it was one 
which had never before been held. 

L 
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Whenever there had been such com- dicial inquiry. The mode of proceed- 
inittecs, as was usual upon bills of iiig adopted by ministers, was that 
attainder, bills of pains and penalties, winch appeared to them consonant to 
and bills of impeachment, the noble the soun(lcst‘views of Parliamentary 
Lords who had sat on such cpminit- practice. Although they would not 
tees had never been suspected of per- have hesitated, upon the evidence in 
forinin^f the duties which ‘devolved their pohscssion, to brinsf the subject 
upon them in subsequent stages, \fitli in a distinct and intelligible form be- 
le.ss fidelity on that account. «itore the House, yet it appeared to 

would noble Lords, who helil that them inciimbt*nt. first of all, to en- 


opinion,» ])ropose to tlo in cases of 
bills of impivicliment, brought in by 
a Conunittee of the whole House 1 Je 
had been .iccuscd of lieinij too hihc<!i 
addicted to ilel.iy ; but though he 
■U'ould wilhngl}'^ grant all the delay 
■uliR'li ap{)eaied to be iicccshary, im- 
liartiality seemed to require, that no 
more should be granted. If further 
proceedings in tins important in- 
<piiry shoidd he deemed necessary, 
he should enter upon tliym in the spi- 
rit-«:pfibly described by an enmieiit 
English Judge, wiio declaied that he 
Jiail made a covenant with (Jod and 
liimself, that neither aficction, noi any 
other undue piinciple, should ever 
make him suerve from the strict line 
of his duty. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Ihilland suppoUi'd the motion 
ior inquiry, which“ua-) opjiosed by 
the Earls of Dnnoughmoie and Lau- 
denlale. TJie tjuostion henig then 
calletl, the motion ua'^ negatived by 
a juniority ol‘ lOJ to 47. 

On the day picvious to the above 
(lelmte, the House of Commons had 
under their considevatioi^the couise 
which they were to take on tins great 
question. The debate was intjodu- 
eed by LoiyI- Castlereagh, who sup« 
po'ed that every effort, both on the 
part ol‘ liis* Majesty's GoTCrnment, 
and of Paillament itscll', to avert in¬ 
quiry, had now been exhausted, and 
that iiolliiiig remained but to put 
both juities, as speedily as jiof-iblc, 
into tin. situation whith the} were to 
octiqiy, pending the couise df a ju- 


ablc Pailuuiicnl to asccitain whether 
there u Cl e pnina facie gryunds for 
eiiteitfuning such charge'^.' One hope 
was al .o, that, dining the sitting of a 
secret committee, mcari§ might be 
ioiiiuLto avert the necessity of a mere 
public and extended investigation. 
The ca^i had now undergone an im¬ 
portant change : Her Majesty had 
rcpeaiedly protested against any se¬ 
cret inquiry, anti lepresentod it as an 
injury done to her. In consequence 
also of pioeeedings in tins House, 

. every attempt h.id lieen made to ef¬ 
fect an atcomiiiodation. Without at¬ 
tempting to cast blame upon any 
quaiter, he might say, that something 
was fairly anticipated from the dispo¬ 
sition professed liy the (^ueen to yield 
to the jiidgideiit of Parhanient. It 
had been thought, that fioin the nio- 
incnt her legal character and dignity 
as (^ueen were satisfactoiily recog¬ 
nized—from the moment her rank 
and hjnour had ceased to be implica¬ 
ted—that all other matteis would be 
secontlaiy and subordinate—and that 
she would be willing to submit to the 
ni hitiation of one or more respectable 
individuals, regarding the questions 
of reception, patronage, and income. 
In favour of this supposition the 
House had given its solemn .judg- 
metrt. It was not, he believed, say¬ 
ing too much to state, that the i ec6ids 
of the country might be searthed in 
\iuiii t'lr .my appioacli by the House 
to a member of that illustrious fanii- 
1 }, or to any individual conncctfj^i 
with the tlirojiis more caiculat«^a U 
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conciliate the feelings. Her Majesty 
had disregarded the opinion of the 
House of Commons in a manner 
which could not have been done by 
the other side of the •royal house, 
'rhe mo^t serious and solemn appeal 
(‘ver made to a member of the Uruns- 
Avick famdy, had in this instance pro¬ 
ved im.ivailing ; and the House must 
feel, that it had exhausted everj' 
thing in the way of the exertion of 
Its infliienee and authority ; .ind that 
the only «^ourse, consistent witli its 
dignity and the principles on Avhich 
it had acted, was now to consider 
how It could put in a train of judicial 
investigatyin tliosc ch.irges, an in¬ 
quiry mto which it had made one of 
Vhe giratest efforts in the liistory of 
l^ailiament to a\ert. In tlu-se cir¬ 
cumstances, the motives which had 
induced to recommend a secret com¬ 
mittee, seemed no longer to exist. 
He was, thciefore, ready to submit to 
the House a motion, which, without 
any fuithcr prcliminaiy, might put it 
in possession of the charges contain¬ 
ed in the information now on the ta¬ 
ble. Me conceived it, however, to be 
of advantage, that the ix^easure should 
originate in the Upper House, which 
was in more judicial habits than the 
House of Commons. He should 
therefore propose an adjournment 
from the present Monday to Thurs¬ 
day se’ennight, by w'hich tim/ they 
might be able to judge of the view 
whreh the 1 louse of Lords Avas taking 
of the case. He proposed also, that 
the debate *on the King’s message 
should be adjourned to the day im¬ 
mediately •after I'hursday. He had 
heard it insinuated, that the address 
to her Majesty had been of such a te- 
110 ^ that the lesolutions of the Ihmse 
Avere tpso facia buried in oblivion ; 
and that no future step, preliminary 
or direct, could be takt*n with leganl 
ta these charges. Nothing certainly 
Mwwld be farther frym the tenor of 


Mr\Vilbcrforce’s speech, v^hich mere¬ 
ly proposetl this as the best moans of 
averting an nujiiir\, otherwise inevi¬ 
table. An individual of the illustri¬ 
ous rank of Queen of these realms, 
could ijot be placed m a situalion of 
charge, without injury to the dignity 
of the CfoAvn, and tlu' best interests 
of the country, whatever might be 
‘titMX,pesult. He trusted, that neither 
iii reason, nor in common sense, would 
any man attrilmte to his hopourablc 
friend, avIio served his country so 
usefully, disinterestedly, and ably, so 
axkravagant and untenable a propo¬ 
sition, yis that the resolutions be had 
pro}y)sed should at once put a stop to 
all future proceedings. He trusted 
that no more Avould be heaid of such 
quibbling leasonmg. He Avas confi¬ 
dent, that the manly mind of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr ’fierney) 
disavowed it. 'I'lic calamity, indeed, 
Iiad fallen uijon the countr 3 ^H'' lio- 
nouralile exertions had been able to 
avcitit; and he hoped that Railia- 
ment would now resume its ancient 
character for dignity and moderation, 
and that, in the course of the disli css- 
ing examinations which now appear¬ 
ed inevitable, the voice of party would 
sleep, and the efforts of faction be sus¬ 
pended. The House, as the great 
council of the nation, ought to be di¬ 
vested of all angry passions, and free 
from the influence of all*personal in¬ 
terests. Most of all, he hoped tlj.it 
tlrat tone of feeling would be absent, 
whicl), though it might belong to po¬ 
litics, couljj not belong to justice 
Mr Rroughaui most cordially join¬ 
ed 11 ^ the appeal made at tlie conclu¬ 
sion of the noble lord’s speech. On 
the part of her Majesty, he had to ex¬ 
press his'infimte satisfaction—a satis¬ 
faction Avliich was but the reflected 
linage of her own—that at length jus¬ 
tice was to he adiniinstci ed according 
to lalt', and on the principles of the 
constitution ; that they amto to hear 
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no moro of the dark, inquisitorial, un- 
jnvt, and, as he should say, illegal 
proceedings, which, in the first in¬ 
stance, they liad been invited to adopt. 
Her claim from the first liad been 
for open investigation—her .protest 
against an invisible tribunal. lie ne¬ 
ver had before seen such an instance 
of the address and tactical skill of'ilie 
noble lord. It was said, that: .tlsrc 
Queen now courted open inquiry ; and 
the gallantry and politeness of the 
noble lord could not refuse it. But 
had not the Queen, in the message 
presented to the House at tlie.v-tti-y 
outset o( tlie proceedings, livid the 
same l.inguageShe had then dwfied, 
courted, challenged, he might say 
demanded, a puhlic scrutiny. With 
the change, however, which had taken 
place, her Majesty was perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied, and was feailessly prepaicd to 
stand or lail by the consequences. 
At the same time, ht« jlid not pre¬ 
cisely see upon what ground ministers 
now came foiward, and pronounced 
that to be necessary, which a lew 
days before was dcclaied injuiious, 
if not fatal to the nation. With re- 
gaid to the failure of tlieir addiess, 
whether her Majesty’s answer was 
wise or unwise, he should not stop to 
impure, lie could Safely and consci¬ 
entiously give his solemn assurance 
—and he gave it not for the puipose 
of cxeulpating wdierc no charge was 
hfoug'it, 01 ol‘ shrinking liutn a re- 
sponsdnlity wliich he would lather 
court, but fur the Queen’s chaiactcr 
and lionour—that her Igg.d advisers 
had laid before her all their views of 
the whole que'^tiun; that, befve she 
icturncd an answer to the addiess, 
they liad submitted everj considera¬ 
tion which a knmvledge of'what had 
passed in Parliament, and dining 
the negociations, suggested to their 
minds, that every fact and every cir¬ 
cumstance had been minutely Stated, 
and a conviction expressed tJiat a re¬ 


fusal to comply with the wishes of 
the House must lead to a full inves¬ 
tigation of the case. With all this in¬ 
formation and these suggestions be¬ 
fore her, her Majesty, with a fearless¬ 
ness, which, in the history of human 
action, nothing but conscious inno¬ 
cence ever inspired, expressed her 
deliberate, her unbiassed, and reso- 
*Apte determination to abide by the 
consequences of file step which she 
was taking. If her Majesty wa.s the 
first Brunswick wdio had so refused, 
let the House consider that she was 
the fii st Brunswick and the fii st Queen 
who had been placed in ^Iie same si¬ 
tuation, and who had received an ad- 
dre.ss at all similar. Hci Majes'ty had 
felt the concession incompatible with 
hei honour; but lie trusted the House 
would not allow themselves to be 
biassed by tins i ejection of their pro¬ 
posal. Howevei anxious her Majesty 
was to proceed, he must claim for her 
. s 'inc delay. It was three weeks’jour¬ 
ney to the place ot her lesidcnce in 
Italy ; three weeks’ back, to which 
must be added, the peiiod requisite 
for collecting evidence. 'All this must 
be granted, order that her Majesty’s 
vidence might be placed in position 
with the case against her. If\he in¬ 
quiry were proceeded in, however 
secietly, something would certainly 
creep out of the many oiifiees that 
w oaiVj be open on the occasion. 

'fhe motion was opposed by Colo¬ 
nel Palmer, and supported by Mr B. 
Bathurst. Mr Western thought the 
House had hitherto acted with pro- 
priet} ,all its piocccdings having been 
taken with the view of avoiding an 
inquiry. * The sense of the whole 
country was distinctly and evidently 
opjtosed to such an inquiry, anjl the 
sentiments of the House, when the 
subject was mentioned on the first 
rugliti, were shewn to be distinctly 
and decidedly contraiy to any inves¬ 
tigation of this green-bag. Witl^ 1 M 5 
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view he had voted for the motion of 
Mr Wilberforce; but !ie could not 
concur in any proposition having in¬ 
quiry for Its objrjt. ^le therefore 
moved, thatinstcad of Thursday se’en- 
night, thewords "this d.iysix months” 
should be inserted. 

Mr Tierney assured Loid Castlc- 
reagh, that the inferey ce he had draw n 
fiorn a partigular shake of his hea^i 
was quite erroneous; and that no 
change had taken place in his views 
on the subject. It appeared to him 
truly extraordinar}', that nnnibters 
should attempt to go on with the in- 
quii), afteP agieoing to vole it dero¬ 
gatory; to 4he dignity of the Crown, 
^and injurious to the best interests ol’ 
'the einpne. The noble loid, after the 
lapse of tinee weeks, had promised 
that the matter should come to a con- 
c!u>um tins day. He would givc*no 
iiifoiination what he meant to do, for 
the best of reasons, that he did not 
know. Now the debate was to be 
adjourned till Friday next, Ibr the 
purpose of making a different motion, 
dependent, however, upon certain con- 
tingencies. Wcic the House to be 
tiided with m this mankcr, and to be 
made,to move only at a certain dis¬ 
tance from the House of Loids ^ For 
the three last weeks the Lords had 
been waiting for them, and he sup¬ 
posed they w'eie to wait for thelLords 
during the three ensuing. Ministers 
declared their readiness to undertake 
the entire responsibility, and yet the 
wliole tenc^ency of their measures was 
to shift It oft' their own shoulders. 
They declared tlien wish for an ami¬ 
cable arrarTgement, and ye^thc whole 
tenor of their conduct to the Queen, 
both when abroad and since hej" le- 
tur« home, tended to render that im¬ 
possible. Mmiaters had all the oblo¬ 
quy of these pioceedmgs on thep- 
own heads ; for if there was a man 
^ uifder heaven more unwilling than an- 
^1. 'V to woiimj or if.sult the feelings 


of a woman, that man \fras, he be¬ 
lieved, the illustrious personage now 
on the throne. All the insults and 
affronts that had been experienced by 
her Maje^ty, came from ministers, and 
from nfimsters alone. Such acts were 
wholly contrary to the nature and dis- 
poytion of Ins Majesty Tlujy had 
pot dytgned to rotm n an answer to 
anyt^monstranceoi application made 
l>y her. At last, when driven to a 
conciliatory course, they pi oifuced no¬ 
thing except a reference to the letter 
of the 15th of April, which, he must 
contend, was harshly worded, against 
all coifciliation, and ought never to 
havc^been sent. Then there must be 
a regiilai negociation, worked up into 
the shape of ivliat was called a proto¬ 
col, u strange name for a document 
relating to aiaimly quarrel ; while tlie 
ba<;is must be residence; abroad. It 
could scarcely be expected that a 
proposition so im[)crativcly aiftl pc- 
remptoiily laid down could be ac¬ 
ceded to. If there had been a sincere 
desire for conciliation, one confiden¬ 
tial fiiend would have done inoie in 
an hour than the Duke of Wellington, 
the Earl of Liverpool, and my Lord 
Castieroagh, would eftect in an age. 
The Queen h.ul mentioned the Liturgy, 
or introduction at foreign courts, but 
had been willing to receive any other 
proposition,for an equiviftcnt; yet mi¬ 
nisters had made no attempt to find 
one. They now declared, that the 
Crown would not retract; and, as 
long as ihe present ministers conti¬ 
nued in offfte, conciliation wa.s out of 
the question. The question with the 
Hou5c was, whether tlicy w oiild keep 
those ministers, or whether they would 
tranquillize the co,untry- He spoke 
the word tranquillize advisedly ; for 
he heard from all quaitcis the strong 
feeling which existed on the sub¬ 
ject.* His Majesty’s ministers made 
the Queen appear to bo oppressed, 
insulted, and degraded When that 
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was tJic cast, it became an honoura- 
!)]<’ and pioud fcelinf' in the people, 
with Micli inipicssion on lltcii ihiikK, 
(o say, “ We will stand by thisavo- 
nian, because she is an ill-iised wo¬ 
man.” 11 hei Majesty had liuen le- 
ceived here as Qui'en, till it,was de¬ 
cided by law that she was not (iiieen, 
with alt due honours—beeausi^if fiei 
Jiead were stiiiek off next wi 
while It leinaiiied on hei shoultlei•'I 
it was the head of the Queen—the 
tone of the counti y would not liave 
been altered, and the existin'; state 
of'thinf;s would not have taken jiiaV e. 
Blit w'hen the people saw an aLteinpt 
made to wlnsjiei away her cluiir.cter 
—when they saw the noble loid eo- 
miiigdoun with his green-ha^, whicli 
nutated them still inoie, and lieaid 
Inni declanii'; that he would bring 
no diieet chaige, hut that theie was 
sonietlijiig vtiy dieadfyl in that bag, 
tliey btcainc quite cciftaii that, some 
ibul play was intended against the 
Queen. It was impossible not to look 
with apprehension to tlie scenes, dis- 
closmes, and investigations, with 
winch they weie now threatened. But 
it was possible yet to avoid this evil, 
and to traiiquilli/.e the country. It 
was to be done, liow’evcr, only by 
a change oi administration, and, so 
help him (iod, tlie question would 
iievei he ail^U'ted,noi tianquillity re- 
stoual to tlie countiy, till then. lie 
dlelaied to God that he made this 
obsenalion with no view to office 
Any’ public pioeeeding, instituted by 
the present administratiOii, could not 
be regarded hut as ifn unfair and un¬ 
just pioceeding. If the Queen* could 
not be irrciragably tonvicted ol guilt 
and trmiinality, nnuisttis iiiiist stand 
convicted of the highest guilt and 
cimimality. 

l.ord Nugent, Lord Milton, INIr 
llobhouse, Mr Denman, and IN^rbcai- 
lett, all spoke against the motion of 
Loid Castleieagh. 


Mr Stuart Wortley and Mr Wil- 
bci forcesupported the motion, though 
without wishing to throw any le- 
pioacli upon the Queen for rejecting 
the conciliatory pioposition, of which 
they bail been the bearers. The for- 
mei did not blame her Majesty for re¬ 
jecting then mediation, by no means, 
she had full lilieily to do so ; on the 
'1C\-ulrary, he adinned, and no man of 
feeling could lefiaiii fuim admiiing, 
the n.agnanimity with which this il- 
lustiious female had acted, not only 
upon this, blit upon all other occa¬ 
sions I'eehng still, liowevei, all tlie 
evils of the inqiuiy, he tkought that 
those ’of oimtting it w’OuVl lie still 
gieatei An adjournment for six 
rnonllis, or in other woids foi ever, 
could never satisfy the House, the 
countiy, or either of the illustrious 
mdivuluals, who were paities to it. 
Ml Wilberloico conceived that the 
course taken by her Majesty was ow- 
*ing to liei own high and pioud feel¬ 
ing, and not to the instigation of her 
legal advisers. If the House had been 
unanmioiis in ihe vote of Tlinisday, 
It might base saved the trouble of 
fai ther discu/sion. The honuuiahle 
member lamented the mannei in 
which the great law of God and na¬ 
ture w’as trifled with in the statdte 
relating to tlie loyal maiiiages. He 
thought It better that the investiga¬ 
tion «iould originate in the House ol 
Lords. 

The motion was finally carried by 
a majority of lf)5 to 100. 

All obstacles to the operations of 
the Lends’ (’onunittee being now re¬ 
moved, tliat body immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to the exei cise of its functions. 
A few days necessarily elapsed b“fore 
the lesult could be pioduccd—an in¬ 
terval w Inch w as passed by the public 
In a state of eager curiosity, though, 
on the part of the majority, with a; full 
prepaiatiou to hold it at nought wi'iVn- 
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ever it should appear. Meantime no' 
intermission took place in the ad¬ 
dresses which poured in to the Queen, 
expressing tlie most full conviction of 
her innocence, and coiqparing her to 
to the most illustrious heroines of an¬ 
cient and modern times. At length, 
on the 4th July, the Earl of Hanovv- 
hy submitted to the House the fol¬ 
lowing report:— , 

4 ^ 

“ By the Lords’ Committee, ap¬ 
pointed a secret committee to examine 
the papers laid before the House of 
Loids on Tuesday the Gth of June 
last, in two sealed bags, by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s conrmand, and to leport there¬ 
upon^ as ‘they shall see fit, 'and to 
whom have been since refeircd seve¬ 
ral additional pajiers, in two sealed 
bags, relative to tlie subject matter of 
his Maje^ty’h most giacious message 
of the titli of June last—Ordered to 
repoi t, 

“ That the committee have exami¬ 
ned, with all the attention due to so 
important a subject, the documents 
which have been laid befoi e them, and 
theyjiml tliat those documents con¬ 
tain allegations suppoirteil liy the con- 
curr<jnt testimony of gieat number 
of poisOns in vaiious situations of life, 
and residing in dilferent parts of Eu¬ 
rope, which deeply affect the honour 
of the Queen, charging her Majesty 
with an adultcious conncxionlwith a 
foreigner, originally in her seivice m 
a menial capacity; and attributing to 
her Majestya continued senes of con¬ 
duct highly unbecoming her Majes¬ 
ty’s rank and station, and of the most 
licentious character. 

“ 'Ehese chaiges appear,to the com¬ 
mittee so deeply to aftect not only the 
honour of*the Queen, butal>o the dig- 
nfly of the (’lown, and the moral feel¬ 
ings and honour of the countiy, that 
in their opinion it isindispensjjhle t^at 
thev should become the subject of a 
IS 


solemn inquiry ; w'liich it appears to 
the committee may he best effected m 
the course of a legislative proceeding, 
the necessity of wlucii they cannot but 
most deeply deplore.” 

Thc»rcading of the report was fol¬ 
lowed up by Loul Liverpool, with ii 
nopce that he ivould to-moirow intro- 
jduce a hill rclati\e.to the subject. 

' ijtTrl Grey rose to make a leiv ob¬ 
servations. The difiiculty and danger 
of the case appeared to liim'to he in¬ 
creased in an immense degree by the 
leading of this ii-port. 'The case of 
thbfierson accused, coming belbie the 
HousC through a committee of their 
Loftlships, could no longer be consi¬ 
dered as in an unpiejudiccd state. A 
charge of a more abhorrent nature ne¬ 
ver could be made against any indi¬ 
vidual, to say nothing of its being 
brought against a Queen. If this 
charge rested upon evidejice wdiich 
could be supported, it cei tainly form¬ 
ed a case for mdis[)ensable inquiry; 
and he agreed that it was for the ho¬ 
nour of the Crown, and the welfare of 
the country, that the inquny should 
proceed in the way calculated to se¬ 
cure the hmioui and interests of both. 
How could ministers, believing such 
conduct, allow it to go on for years, 
be willing to continue her Majesty m 
the character of (^ueen, and to have 
her intio^uced at foreign courts? Ju 
the unprecedented situation in which 
lier Majesty was now placed,* lie 
thought she could lose nothing by the 
most speedy trial, instead of liaving 
such a cluifge hanging for monfhs over 
her head. HeTthought that justice re- 
quifed that her ^Iajesty should be 
* forthwith furnished by ministers witli 
a clistigct statement id the charges, 
and a list of the witnesses on whose 
authority they w'tic* made. 

'fhe Jtiarl ol I larrowby regretted as 
rnu^fh US any man the necessity of the 
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proceeding ; but if ministers were 
guilty of ii.ju&ticc, their Lordships 
were accomplices in it. If there were 
any part of the conduct of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers to which they ceuld 
look back with more particular satis¬ 
faction than another, he believed it to 
be that which had been employed in 
endeavours to avoid, by some com¬ 
promise, the public discussion •f the^ 
present subject. He thought if tlTefe 
were any occasion on which a public 
roan might be excused for making 
some sacrifice of consistency, it was 
for such an object. The present le- 
port could be regarded in no oilier 
light than the verdict oi a grand jury. 

The liarl of Carnarvon pointed'out 
the difference between the present 
proceeding and the verdict of a grand 
jury. He made also seveie strictures 
on the intention of celebrating the co¬ 
ronation at such a period as the pre¬ 
sent. .... 

Th» Earl of Darnley'conde mned 
ministers, particulaily in lespect to 
the affair of the Liturgy. 

Earl Grey, in answer to Lord Ilar- 
rovvby, still insisted, that if those ad¬ 
visers had before them evidence of the 
Queen having been guilty of an adul¬ 
terous intercourse with a foreigner, 
aggravated by a long course of licen¬ 
tious conduct—if that charge was 
true, the case vas one which, consist¬ 
ently with tlx; dignity of the Crown, 
and the welfare of the country, ad- 
mirted of no compromise whatever^ 

The Eail of Li\erpool defended 
anew the conduct of ministers in en- 
deavouiing to avoid a puWic investi¬ 
gation ; but wlien the Queen came to 
the couDtry-;-when her conducf was^ 
forced upon public attention—when 
no medium WQS left between atlmitting 
her to the exercise of all her rights 
and privileges, and allowing her full 
influence on the morals of the country; 
—and pioceedmg against her, suppo¬ 


sing the charges to be true, they were 
compelled to bring them forward. 

The Marquis of Buckingham de¬ 
fended the report, stating, that it ex¬ 
pressed the unanimous opinion of the 
committee. 

The debate concluded with Lord 
Holland strongly censuring the con¬ 
duct of ministers—the course of whose 
proceedings wa^ from the beginning 
wVong—highly inconsistent—highly 
dangerous—derogatory from the lio- 
nour of the Crown, and injurious to 
the best interests of the country. He 
dissented entirely from the whole 
couise (if proceeding. 

C’onsidering how deeply this report 
struck’at the honour andVclfare of 
the imbvidual concerned, it could not 
but be expected, that, even in a dispo¬ 
sition much less ardent, it should kin¬ 
dle an extraordinary agitation. That 
which It produced was manifested by 
an immediate and decisive step. On 
the iollowing day, T.ord Uacre, now 
the regular channel for such commu¬ 
nications, presented the following pe¬ 
tition :— 

“ Caholi^je Regina— 

“ The Quwn, observing the most 
extraordinaiy report made by the se¬ 
cret committee of the House of Lords, 
now lying upon the table, represents 
to the House, that she is prepared, at 
this imment, to defend herself against 
It, as rar as she can understand its im- 
poit. Her Majesty has also to state, 
that there are various weighty matters 
touching the same, which' it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, with a view to her 
future defence, to have detailed in the 
present stqge of the proceeding. The 
Queen, tlierefore, prays to be heard 
this day, by her counsel/ regarding 
such matters,” 

,Lor(J Liverpool thought the advice 
which must in this instance have been 
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given to the illustrious petitioner, was 
of a most extraordinary nature. She 
applied to be heard in the present 
stage by counsel; but their Lordships 
“ were, as yet, in no stage-whatever of 
tlie proceeding. It was impossible that 
counsel could be heard till after the 
first reading of the bill. As to the re¬ 
port, neither her Majesty nor any 
other person out of that House could 
regularly havo-any knowledge of it.'^ 

Lord Dacie stiongly urged the 
granting of the petition. Considering 
the high station of the illustrious pe¬ 
titioner—considciing the delicate si- 
• tiialion in which she was placed—and 
considering also the inteiest \v.liich 
these jiroccetlings had excited from 
one end of the cduntiy to the otlier, 
he trusted that their Lordships would 
pause before they excluded hei Ma¬ 
jesty fioni making any .statement im¬ 
portant to her honour and chaiacteT, 
perhaps even to her life ! 

Lord Ellenhorough replied, whe¬ 
ther a petition came from a Princess, 
or one of the low’est subjects m the 
kingdom, their Loidsliips were bound 
, to act iiccorchng to the jprinciples of 
equal justice. He 'wouUllvote against 
the petition for this reason—that it 
asked tJiat which, if prayed for by any 
other individual in the country, would 
not be granted. 

Earl Grev felt this to be a ca^e of 
peculiar difficulty, and did not .wish 
that any undue advantage should be 
gianted to her Majesty. The case, 
however, was fery peculiar. It might 
become a case* of divorce, without any 
of tliose previous proceedings in the 
ecclesiastical courts which made other 
parties acquainted with the-particu- 
' Jars of the charge and evidence. Her 
Majesty might claim the right to-do 
somfthing to counteract the unfa¬ 
vourable impression which the re¬ 
port had produced. He had doubted 
the propriety of hearing counsel on 
the appointment of the committee ; 


but since it was granted,then, the 
claim here was much stronger. Con¬ 
sidering tlie deep sympathy taken in 
her Majesty’s situation—considering 
the agitation into which the public 
mind was tl^rown by the proceedings 
—though It would be far from his in¬ 
clination fo advise their Lordships to 
yield to any popular clamour, he did 
thiukjjfat, when such a claim on their 
justice as that which now came from 
her Majesty was made, it cuuld not 
be either for public interest or the ho¬ 
nour of the Ilouse to stand too much 
upop precedents. 

Tlie J>ord Chancellor considered 
the piopo.'^ition as totally out of the 
question. He would be glad to know 
Avhere, in the historj'^ of Parliament, 
it was to be found that counsel were 
ever admitted to be lieard against a 
measure of some kind or oilier not 
yet submitted to tlieir Loidships, but 
which some noMe Lord was expected 
.to propose. Let the subject who pe¬ 
titioned be high or low, he w'ould ask 
their Lordships, whether they were 
prepared to hear counsel against the 
privilege of a peer to present a bill } 
He conceived that tlicir Lordships, as 
well as Junes, were perfectly qualiliecL 
to dismiss from their minds everjT 
thing that passed mi a preliminary in¬ 
quiry. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Holland spoke in favour of the 
petition ; Lord Redesdale and tlic 
Marquis of Buckingham against it. 
The proposition was finally negatived 
without a dij^isioD. 

Thig question being decided, no¬ 
thing was left to delay the*grand and 
long-impending step —the introduc¬ 
tion of thcf bill of Pams anti Penalties. 
Lord Liverpool immediately rose and 
proposed it. After the most delibe¬ 
rate consideration, he could discover 
no otlfbr course in which he could 
move. Impeachment was, by tlie 
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highest legal authorities, considered 
inapplicable. Its adoption would cer¬ 
tainly have hazaided the lo-^s of the 
measure from tlje mere wrong couise 
pursued. From the judicial habits of 
this House, and from the, analogy of 
the present to a divorce case, the 
House of Beers appeared tlie proper 
quartet inwhichanyproceedingsh-ould 
commence. Munsfeis wished, as jar 
as possible, to avoid picjudicmg tl>e 
case of the accused jiaity. He was, 
however, free to say, th.it tlie bill on 
their I.ordships’ table, louiided on the 
allegations contained in the leport, 
did tend to cie.ite some degiee of 
prejudice. He was leady to admit 
tlial fact—it was an unavoidable con¬ 
sequence ; foi tlieic was nothing in 
the form of justice, though it went to 
protect an irulividual who was accu¬ 
sed, that did not tend to excite some 
prejudice. E\en w'here a person was 
taken iftio rustody, end brought be- 
foic a magistiate on oath, though the 
admiiiKstration of llie oath was meant 
to assist the individual accused, still it 
went, to a certain extent, to raise a 
prejudice against him. It was a cir¬ 
cumstance that arose out of the very 
nature of justice itself. He would now 
%tatc to tiieir Lordships what the na¬ 
ture of the bill was. It was a bill of 
pains and penalties ; and its preamble 
would point out with .is iiiiich parti- 
culaiity asVas ever disjilayed in any 
criminal ease, and as much as the na¬ 
ture of the circunistanees requned, 
the offences ehaigid against the ac¬ 
cused pait}. It had been endeavour¬ 
ed to liame tlie bill jn a rnannei that 
should not beai inoie severelj on the 
illu.strjoiis-pcisonage accused, than 
the safety of the state and the ends 
of substantial justice requwed. ^\ ith 
re.'pect to any question relative to a 
prov ision for tlie illustrious pt isonage, 
their J oidships must be awaie that it 
could not ongmate in that Ilowse. As 
to the moic immediate proceedings, 


he wished a copy of the bill to be for¬ 
warded in the most respectful manner 
to each of tlie illustiious individuals 
concerned. He would w'i.sh to delay 
tlie second reading for a few days, and 
would lie dispo'-ed to fix on that day 
fortnight as a pioper and leasonablc 
time. It was most satisfiic tory to re¬ 
flect, that the country had no prece¬ 
dents of a easivsimilar to the pie.^ent, 
(Spring a period of 2()0vyears, except 
in th : instance of one individual, who 
nevei came over to this country. 
There had not been a Queen m this 
country during that time, against 
whom even a whi'^per of shame liad 
been raised to alleet her chaiaeter or 
sully her reputation. 'I'heiewvas no 
longei an opportunity of avoiding llu' 
shame and scandal of this investiga¬ 
tion, w'hatever its lesult might he. 
Nothing nowiemaini'd lor their Lord- 
ships to do hut to puisne a clear and 
stiaight-forwaid course—to peifoim 
then duty boldly—detei mined, what¬ 
ever public clamoiiis might exist, to 
take caie that public justice was sa- 
tislied. 

The Clerl tlien icad the bill. 

/ 

“ A Bill entitled an Act to deiMiveliei 
Majesty,C'aiolme Amelia Elizabeth, 
of the 'I'ltle, Prerogatives, Rights, 
Piivileges, and Exemptions, of 
Queen ('misoit of this Realm, and 
dissolve the Maiiiage between 
his Majesty and the said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth. 

“ Wheieas, m the "eu 1814-, her 
Majesty, Caioline .VnielAi Elizabeth, 
then Pimcoss of Wales, and now 
Queen Consort of this realm, being at 
31 dan, iia Italy,engaged in her service. 
Ill a menial situation, one Bartolomo 
PiM-gami, otherwise Bai tolorao Berga- 
nii, cl foicigner of low station, wlfu had 
befoi e served in a similar capacity : 

“And whercc^s, after the said Bar¬ 
tolomo Pergami, otliei wunc Bartolomo 
I^crganii, had so entered the sei vice of 
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her Royal Iliglmess the said Princess 
of Wales, a most imbccorning andde- 
Uiadiiisr mtimacvcotnnjonced between 
Inir Mild Royal Highness and the said 
Havtolomo Teiganu, othefwise Barto- 
loiiio lieigain'i . 

“ And her said Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Baitoloino 
I'Lrgami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
ganii, to a liigh siluaticfn in her Royal 
Highne>s’hhoif’'.diold, and received iifi^ 
to her SCI vice niany of his near rela¬ 
tions, some of them in inferior, and 
others in higli and confidential situa¬ 
tions, ahont Jiei Roy.i! Highness’s per¬ 
son, but besioived iijion him other 
gieat and ej>tiaordmarv marks ol fa- 
voiii an*] distinction, obtained foi him 
oulers ol knight hood and titles of ho¬ 
nour, and conferred upon him a pte- 
tended oidei of knighthood, which 
hei Royal H ighness had taken upon 
heiselfto constitute, vvitliout any jnst 
or lawful authoiity: 

‘‘ And whereas also her said Royal 
Highness, whilst the said Battolomo 
Pergami, otheiwise Baitolomo Bei- 
gami, w'as in hei said sia vice, further 
.nnmmdlul of her exalfrd rank and 
station, and of her dutyjto \our Ma¬ 
jesty, and wliolly regardless of her 
own Juftiour and charactei, conduct¬ 
ed hei self towards the said Baitolomo 
Pergami, olhenvise Bartolomo Jter- 
gami, and in otlier respects, bo(h in 
public and private, in the various 
places and countries which her Royal 
Highness.visited, with indecent and 
offensive failrfttiily and freedom, and 
earned on*a'‘licentioiis, disgraceful, 
and adulterous intercourse with the 
said Bartokmio Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bcrgami, whicli Continued 
for a long period of time during her 
Ro^al H ighness's residence abroad; 
by which conduct of her said Royal 
Highness, great scandal and dishonour 
have been brought upon your iN^ajes* 
ty’s family and this kingdom. There¬ 
fore, to manifest our d^'ep sense of such 


scandnloiis, disgraceful, an^i vicious 
conduct, on tlie pai t of her said 
Jesty. by which she has violated the 
duty which she owed to your Majes¬ 
ty, and luis rendered herself unworthy 
of the exaijed rank and station of 
(^ueen Cmnsort of this realm ; and to 
e\ince oui’just regard foi the dignity 
of tliu Crowui, and the lionour olfthis 
nat)oij,/we, your Majesty’s most duti¬ 
ful and loyal subjects, the I ords spi¬ 
ritual and temporal, and Comiqons, m 
Parliament assembled, do liumbly en- 
tieat your Majesty, that it may lie en- 
acted^and be it enacted by the King's 
most exi^ellent Majesty, by and with 
tlie advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and tempoial, and (’ommons, 
in this piesent raihameiit assembled, 
and by the autliority of the same, tluit 
hei said Majesty, Caiolme Amelia 
Elizabeth, Ironi and aftm* the passing 
of this Act, shall be, .ind is hereby de¬ 
prived of the ti^ie of Queen, Slid of all 
•the prerogatives, rights, j)ri\il2ges, 
and exemptions appertaining to her 
as Queen Consort of tins realm; and 
that her said Majesty shall, from and 
after the passing of this act, for ever 
be disabled and rendered incapable 
of using, exercising, and enjoying the 
same, or any of them ; and moreover, 
that the inarriago between his Ma¬ 
jesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, he, and the same is, here¬ 
by from henceforth for ever wholly 
dissolved, annulled, and made void, 
to all intents, constructions, and pur¬ 
poses whatsoever." 

Earl Grey irpmediately rose and 
objected, that, though it was gene- 
Mlly stated that her Majesty indulged 
in vices of a low desciiption, yet no 
particular act was set forth, nor any 
precise period of time specified, so as 
to enable her to rejiel the general 
charge. He hoped the noble Eail 
woult> answer these two questions — 
first, whether any more particuhu spe- 
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rification, of the offences stated by 
the committee would be laid before 
House ? and, next, whether it was 
intended to give to her Majesty^a list 
of the witnesses by whom she was 
accused ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
these points would more' properly 
como» under discussion at a fifturc 
period ; but he must observe,’"iis the 
first place, that the communicatien 
in the preamble of the bill was as 
particular as could be found in any 
bill of the same nature, and was, he 
thought, (jintc sufficient foi the pur¬ 
pose With regard to the t^uc'-tion 
respecting the delivery of the raniei. 
of witnesses, he believed such a course 
to be wholly unjnecedenteil in par¬ 
liamentary pioceeditig, whether it 
were connected with bills of pains 
and yicnaltic', or with any other le¬ 
gislative measure; aiKl,as their Lord- 
ships inlist know, it wjis a couise not 
at all pursued injudicial proceedings, 
except in cases of higli treason. He 
would, however, state, that thei e was 
a claim to which her Majesty was 
entitled in this instance ; not that a 
list of witnesses should be made out 
for her, but that, when the case I'or 
the prosecution had closed, and the 
allegations were • to be disproved 
at the bar ot that House, tlien any 
time which her Majesty might tliink 

{ noper should be afforded to enable 
ler to rebut the evidence adduced 
against her. 

Earl Grey, liowevoi, insisted, tlmt 
the Queen would still, suffer great 
disadvantage from not knowing the 
charges advanced against he;r, and 
the evideirce in suppoit of them. He 
also inquired if any counsel w.is to 
appear for the prosecution ‘ to which 
Lord Liverpool replied, that the At¬ 
torney-General would 1 eceiveinstruc- 
tions from the House to that effect. 
Earl Grey demanded, if any ifistance 
was ever know’n in wliich the House 


had directed counsel to support a 
measure devised by itself. Lord Li¬ 
verpool rejilied, that it was cornraon, 
where parties were not in a situation 
to institute 'proceedings themselves, 
for tlie House to appoint counsel to 
assist them; and instanced tlie Berke¬ 
ley Peerage. I/ord Grey, how'ever, 
insisted, that this was very different 
|Vom the llou^c appointing counsel 
td^ suyiport a measure 'originated by 
itself. The Chancellor obseived, that 
the House had a right, when they 
cho>e, to order the Attorney-General 
to attend to give his assistance, btill 
Lord Holland thouglit the present 
w'as ji strange ineasuie. 

Thi Queen, on Icaimng the formi¬ 
dable proceeding thus opened against 
her, was not likely to lemam long 
inactive. On the following day, Lord 
Dacrc presented a petition m these 
terms :— 

“ Caroline Regina. 

“ The Queen has heard, with incx- 
piessible astonisliment, that a hill, 
convey mg eh uges, and intended to 
degrade her and to dissolve her mar-* 
riage with tlvj King, has been brought 
by the fiist minnster of the King into 
the House of Lords, where licr Ma¬ 
jesty has no counsel or other officer 
to assert her rights. '1 he only alleged 
foundation for the bill is the report 
of li secret eoramittoe, proceeding 
solely on papers submitted to them, 
and before whom no single witness 
W'as examined. Thc'wyicn has been 
further mfoimed, that licr counsed 
last night were refused a hearing at 
the bar of the House tf Loids, at 
that stage of the proceeding when it 
was most material that they should 
be licard, and that a list of the wit- 
nesse.s, whose names are know'u to 
her j^ccusers, is to be refused to ficr. 

' Under such circumstances, the Queen 
doubts whether any other coui'se i-. 
left to her, but to protest in the most 
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solemn manner against the whole of 
tlic proceeding ; but she is anxious 
to make one more effort to obtain jus¬ 
tice, and thciefore desires that her 
counsel may be admitted to state lier 
claims at tlie bar of the House of 
Lords.” 

• The Chancellor, though he did not 
absolutely object to htaring counsd, 
conceived tlirt it could be done orffy 
under ccitaiii limitations; and Lord 
Liverpool observed, that if they meant 
to argue that the preamble of the 
bill was not sufficiently detailed, that 
would be aa intelligible ground; if 
they ineant,to contend that a list of 
witnesses ought to be furnished to her 
Majesty, that would be an intelligible 
ground ; if they meant to propose to 
I'xpcdite the proceedings, or to delay 
them, all these would be intelligibje 
giounds; but he could not consent 
to their being called in without some 
limitation. 

Mr Brougham and Mr Denman 
were then called in, and a'sked upon 
what ])oints they meai^ to address 
4he IlcfUse. *Mr Brougliam made a 
long enumeration, incluVling almost 
every point and particular of the 
measure which had been introduced 
before their Lordships. 

The Chancellor conceived it quite 
impossible, that counsel shoultH be 
allowed to go on in the way pro¬ 
posed. Their arguments, he concei¬ 
ved, shouldube limited to the mode of 
proceeding B^l^che bill, and the time 
of such proceWing. Lords Grey and 
Holland urged, that no counsel ought 
to be heardrfigairist the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding by bill at all. Thi5 motion, 
however, was overruled; and coun¬ 
sel ]jcirig called in, were instructed 
to argue only under the limitations 
above stated. ^ 

Mr Brougham now represented the* 
extieme difficulty he felt in pleading 
under limitations so positive, and yet 


so difficult to understand, ^eing al¬ 
lowed to object neither to the pro¬ 
ceeding by bill, nor to the present 
bill, 1^0 subject of discussion was left, 
except the time of proceeding. Even 
upon that ^ea, however, if he could 
satisfy their Lordships that the na¬ 
ture and tendency of the present bill 
was *suq1i as suspended absolute de¬ 
struction over the head of her Ma¬ 
jesty ; if he could succeed in the ar¬ 
gument which he had urged,* partly 
from the indulgence, extended to him 
by their Lordships, and partly in the 
deliwfy of the strong, impetuoui, and 
even chmiorous desire of her Majesty 
to ha»e the accusational, how brought, 
proved against licr, if either their 
Lordships, or the Attorney-general, 
or any other of the King's counsel, 
could prove them ; then he trusted 
that he should have made out a case, 
even in confining himself stfictly to 
the question, which would induce 
•their Lordships to throw out the pre¬ 
sent bill now upon its first tune of 
reading. He felt himself bound to 
state, that a report had reached her 
Majesty, that she was to be dealt with 
as if she was the lowest, and not the 
highest subject in the realm. In op¬ 
position to that argument he would 
say, “ God grant that she were in the 
same situation witli the lowest subject 
in the realm !” If she had been the 
meanest, instead of the most exalted 
personage m the country, she would 
have had no proceeding served upon 
her, such as he held a copy of in his 
hand; she vKiuld, on the contrary, 
have been fenced round by the tuple 
fence whereby the law of England 
gftards the life and honour of the 
poorest female. There must have 
been a sentence of the Consistory 
Court—there must liavc been the ver¬ 
dict of a jury, taken from the same 
rank life with Jiersclf, who would 
have sympathised with her feelings, 
and not qiic of whose mt inbcrs would 
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have hntf an interest in oppressing 
her. She would have been tried by 
twelve honest, impartial, and disinte¬ 
rested Englishmen, at who.se,doors 
the influence which would act upon 
her present judges mightlfla^itate for 
years, before it would inake^tlie slight¬ 
est impression either upon the hopes 
or the (ears which it was calculated 
to excite. She had, therefore, good 
cause to lament that .she was not tlie 
lowcst^ubject of his Majesty ; and he 
could assure their Lordships tliat she 
would willingly .sacrilice every tinng, 
except her honour, which was \leaier 
to her than her life, to oblam the 
poorest cottage mIiicJi had ever sliel- 
tered an Englishwoman from injus¬ 
tice. In order that their Lordships 
might not be placed in the most ano¬ 
malous situation, it would be neces¬ 
sary fully to ascertain, that no ini- 
peachmi'nt could he, .and that no in¬ 
dictment could be iTRscd for .the ot- 
fence; points upon which his own 
views were dianietricully opposite to 
tlie conclusion to which tiioir Lord¬ 
ships had come. Jt was founded 
chiefly on the alleged acts having 
been committed ubioad ; but, weie 
tlicy sure that some of them might 
not have taken place at Gibraltar, 
Malta, or on board a British vessel 
(Here the learned counsel was stop¬ 
ped by the C’hancellor, as over-step- 
img the limits prescribed.) Mr 
irongham, being obliged to return 
to the cjnestion of tune, declared, that 
her Majesty desired no delay; she 
was not only desirous «that the pro¬ 
ceedings now instituted against her 
should meet with no ohstacla on her 
part to d speedy investigation. But 
was even desirous that the jnoceed- 
ings, after they had once commenced, 
should continue dc die in diem. Could 
there be a more crying injustice to- 
waid& her Majesty than to go uu with* 
the accusations which had been pre¬ 
ferred against her, to hear part of 


them supported by evidence; then 
to discontinue the examination of 
them, in order to allow that evidence 
to be collected, sorted, and patclicd 
up, so as to tally even witli those 
parts of It which made most materi¬ 
ally in her Majesty’s favour ? The 
fust demand, therefore, which he had 
to make of their Lordships, was aVi 
H^iniediiitc,,tiie*uext was a continued 
proceeding. The IcaiiV'd counsel fi¬ 
nally uiulcitook to prove, that it was 
impossible ministeis could behevethe 
Queen guilty of the charges advan¬ 
ced against her, otherwise they never 
would liave consented that her Ma¬ 
jesty should ii-main abioad unmo¬ 
lested, withoui •my measure oVdegra¬ 
dation or divorce, exposing the dig¬ 
nity and lionour of tlie Crown, and 
the morals of the country where she 
fi'sided—the first to lie lowered, and 
the last to be contaminated. The si¬ 
tuation of the Queen w'as hard in¬ 
deed. Before any step had been ta¬ 
ken against her—before her title had 
been (litiputed—before even men’s 
minds were /nade up that any thing 
should be dine, various mcasflrcs IiaA 
been adopted to stigmatize and de¬ 
grade her. If llioscwho hitherto had 
prosecuted this business were indeed 
aware ol the full weight of tlie evi¬ 
dence—if they relied upon it—if they 
kiictv that it must in the end lead to 
a conviction of enoiinous guilt, they 
still had hajijnly contrived that the 
bitterest stigma, the lj|as‘ ’.t degrada¬ 
tion, should precedb' ^-*ven that con¬ 
viction. Her Majesty came before 
tlieii Lordshijis a& the highest branch 
of the h'gislature, the supreme comt 
of judicature; she claimed protec¬ 
tion from those wlio were now trying 
her by lull, and who heieafter jjiight 
be called upon to try her by impeacli- 
meuj.—vvliowerenow legislating, when 
they might at some future period bo 
required to sit lu judgment: hut, 
whether acting in the one capacity or 
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in the other, with the confidence of 
injured innocence, she flun*^ herself 
upon the House, and trusted that no 

• mixture of party—no presence of in¬ 
terested persons—no adventitious in- 

- fluence exercised out of doors—no 
supposed want of sympathy with tlie 
feelings of the countiy—no alleged, 
though falsely alleged, tendency on 
the pait of tli^^ir Lordships to trucljk; 
to royal favour, would stand between 
the Queen and justice, or prevent her 
case from receiving a fair, impartial, 
and an unprejudiced decision. 

• Mr Denman, following on the same 
side, aigu*. I’still more strongly, that 
the cas» shOu’d be proceeded in with¬ 
out delay. However imperfect her 
means of defence—however deprived 
of the instruments to repel so deadly 
an attack upon her honour, the(Jiueen 
was anxious to meet her accusers face 
to face—if possible, at this very in¬ 
stant, but, at furthest, after the lapse 
of only twenty-four liours. Speaking 
as a British subject, it did not appear 
to him possible that a Committee of 
the House co«ld have (^>cided with¬ 
out the examination of ' single wit¬ 
ness, or without seeing a single per¬ 
son, froHi whose conduct and deport¬ 
ment it could judge of the truth or 
falsehood of the fearful accusations. 
A gland jury was composed of per¬ 
sons unconnected with the parties ; 
the witnesses were examined m open 
comt, and^ the proceeding followed 
iinmediatcljll.^);! a charge of high 
treason, thc«Sosecutor and the ac¬ 
cused were by law entitled to delay; 
hut tins case was different; and the 
royal lady for whom he a^^pcared 
demanded immediate inquiry, and 
called upon’her accusers to proi^e 
thei«:ase, that she might have an op¬ 
portunity of vindicating her slandered 
lame, and covering them with sifame 
and Ignominy. Was it too much to 
ask. that one moment’s needle's de¬ 
lay should not occur, that tlie (iuuen 


might know her accusers, see the 
witnesses, prove their infamy, and 
establish her own purity ^ As to the 
modewf proceeding, it was her Ma¬ 
jesty's pleasure that her counsel 
sliould flrgt, as mdispcnsablo, that 
she should be furnished with a list of 
the fitnesses against liei it wjis, in 
fact, so'obviously necessary, that he 
could conceive nothing iiioie alarm- 
mg, than that any one who might sit 
in judgment upon her sliould Tbi one 
instant doubt its propiicly. Since 
the tunc of Ileniy VIH. no instance 
had occuired of Pailiamciitury pro- 
ceedinglin a case of this nature, liills 
of attflinder, and of pains and penal¬ 
ties, were only to he justified by u 
slate necessitv. winch could not he 
uiged in the jnesent case, when there 
was no hazard of a spurious issue, 
and when six years of misconduct 
had been allowed to pass, avithout 
trial, complaint, or retnonstra»ce. 
Tlie (^ueen demanded, that the trial 
should he conducted on the same 
principles as in the courts below—she 
demanded a fair and open tiial, and 
the fullest investigation ; nor did she 
feel any dismay at the scores, and 
even hundreds of witnesses, who were 
to he summoned against her. 

When the counsel had finished, the 
Earl of liiverpool observed, that some 
interval must bc-necessary for making 
the proper arrangements, for secu¬ 
ring a full attendance, and the pro-* 
scnce of the learned judges. A fort¬ 
night had usually intervened between 
the first and i^fecond reading of a bill- 
He would proppse on Monday, (tins 
being Thursday,) to state tlit^ order 
of proceeding, and the time for the se¬ 
cond readiqg. Lords Hol]aud,#Lans- 
dow’iie, Carnarvon, and Crey, urged, 
that iTunisters, having been so long 
^employed m collecting evidence, and 
doubtle^'i in consuleriiig the mode of 
jinxedurc, could not now stand m 
iictd of four flays to deliberate on the 
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subject. Although it might not be 
possible, according to the Queen’s re- 
oiiest, to begin the trial in twcnfy- 
lour hours, yet no longer period 
ought to elapse before tlie mode of 
conducting it should bJ distinctly 
laid down. A division took place on 
this j^uestion, when the motion of 
Lord Liverpool was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 56 to 19. 

On Monday, 10th July, according¬ 
ly, the Earl of Liver jiool jiroceeded to 
state his views -with regard to the 
course of proceeding. lie particu¬ 
larly dwelt on the importance of se¬ 
curing an attendance of the judges. 
It was impossible, however, without 
materially interfering with the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, to procure, with¬ 
in any tolerable period, the attend¬ 
ance of the whole twelve; nor did 
tins appear to be necessary. The 
earliest time, liowcv^r^ when it would 
be possible to command the attend¬ 
ance even of four, w'as the 17th of 
August; and he proposed to fix for 
that day the second reading of the 
bill. Notwithstanding the inconve¬ 
nience of the period, lie trusted that 
the extreme importance of the case 
would .secure a full attendance of 
their Lordships. , 

Earl Grey did not, in the present 
state of his information, mean to ap¬ 
pose the motion, but he was anxious 
that something should be done to 
prevent the interruption of the pro¬ 
ceedings after they had begun, and to 
.'ivoid the necessity of allowing time 
for the jireparation of the defence. 
This, he tliought, mtght be accom¬ 
plished, by communicating *10 l^er 
Majesty a copy of the charges, and 
a list the witnesses against her, 
which he considered nothing more 
than what strict justice required. 
Unless such an arrangement could 
be luade, he saw no riecessit 3 fc for de- 
laying till the l7th of August, as the 


attendance of four judges could sure¬ 
ly be procured at an earlier period. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured the 
noble lord, .that it was impossible to 
procure the attendance of the judges 
sooner, consistently with a due regard 
to the administration of justice. As 
to the charges, he conceived that they 
were already sufficiently made known. 
They were as fully d^itailed in this 
bill as ever they had 'been in any 
other of the kind. With regard to 
the other and more important point 
—the communication of the names of 
the witnesses—he had already given 
It his most seiious consideration, and 
he was perfeetlysatisfied that do claim 
whatever could injustice be made to 
such a communication. 

Lord Holland conceived that the 
proceedings against I.ord Treasurer 
Middlesex m 1623, afforded a prece¬ 
dent for laying a full statement of the 
charges, and of the evidence by which 
they w'ere to be supported, both be¬ 
fore the accused party and the House. 
This precedent was supported by the 
practice inftouits of Jaw. , Where 
infonnationsf were taken before a nia- 
gistiate, the depositions were general¬ 
ly given in the presence of the party 
accused; but whether they were sworn 
in the presence of the person accused 
or not, when the case came before 
the court for trial, they were commu¬ 
nicated to the judge. They were pro¬ 
duced tor the purpose ot giving the 
judge an opportunit y t ytlicertain the 
credibility of witncsse>, by checking 
the evidence sworn at the bar with 
that which had previously been given 
before the magistrate. *lt had been 
usual for committees to give much 
more particular information as to the 
contents of papers referred to l^?em, 
than had been done on the present 
occiftiion. He conceived that the ac¬ 
cused party was fully entitled either 
to a list oi the witnesses, oi to a pre- 
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cise and particular statement of the 
evidence. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it 
would be better to njake a distinct 
motion on.the subject* than thus to 
introduce it incidentally. The noble 
lord candidly admitted, that the ap¬ 
plication of his case was doubtful. 

’ There were many Isijer instances, par- 
ticulatly that of the Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester, in*^vhich copies of tlie depo¬ 
sitions had been peremptorily refu¬ 
sed. Their Lordships would see that 
their judgment was not to be founded 
either on the depositions, or on the 
report. They all agreed that it would 
be uiiproper if the House were asked 
to declare an opinion on these docu¬ 
ments ; aiul it had been stated all 
along that tlie case was to be pioved 
by oial testimony at their Loulsliips’ 
bar, subject to the examination, er«ss- 
examiiiation, and re-examination, to 
which oral testunony was alway.s lia¬ 
ble. He admitted the advantage of 
})roceeding with ceieiity, after the 
business had commenced; at the same 
time, if a.picvious ^st of the wat- 
« nesac^, or else a pciioU of delay be¬ 
tween the accusation and the de¬ 
fence, were demanded, lie would de¬ 
cidedly prefer granting the latter. 

Lord Elleiiborough expressed the 
same opinion, while, after some ex¬ 
planation liom Lord Holland* Lord 
ErsLme strongly urged the Queen's 
right to an immediate commumcatiou 
of a listtsi" witnesses. This was op¬ 
posed by Lord Chancellor, who 
said, he shoifld be glad to know whe¬ 
ther his noble and learned friend 
could state an instance, expept in tlie 
case of high tieason, where, accord¬ 
ing to the principles either of lipv or 
ji^ice, a list ot witnesses was given 
to tlie accused party prepaiatory to 
trial. ' 

The m#tion was then carried, anil 
a strict call of the House ordered for 
the 17th of August. • 

VOI. \ni, PAHT I. 


The Queen, who was always tfeady 
to act with promptitude, did not fail 
to press the claim now advancefd iti 
he* favour. On the following day 
(11 til July,) Lorti Auckland present¬ 
ed the fJlowing petition 
• 

, " To the Lords Spirtiuai, 

“ The Queen having received in¬ 
formation fiom the House of Lords, 
'that the second reading of a bill for 
the degradation and divorce of her 
Majesty, is fixed for the 17tli of Au¬ 
gust next, and deeming it essential 
to*l*er defence that she should be fiir- 
nishetl with a list of the witnesses in- 
teittled to be examined against her, 
desires that such list should he forth¬ 
with delivered to her Majesty’s At- 
torney-Ci eneral.” 

Lord Lauderdale now moved the 
appointmeiit«oi' a Conmiittei; to search 
for jwceedents, with respect nitt only 
to the giving of lists in analogous 
cases, but to tlie whole proceedings. 
Loid’ Liverpool being of opinion, 
that the object of the search should he 
precisely pointed out, moved, as an 
amendment, '1 hat the inquiry should 
be, whether it had been customary to 
grant lists of witi^esses m cases of bills 
of pains and jienalties, and of impeach¬ 
ment. Lord Holland urged that a full 
view ol the whole procceihngSjhowevt I 
voliimip.ousi was indispen.sable; other¬ 
wise It was impossible to see the prin¬ 
ciple upon which the House hadfoi- 
merly acted. The House divided, 
when LotH Bathurst’s amendment 
was earned .by a majority ol IS to 
10 . • 

* On the 14th of July, the Earl of 
Shaftpslpiry brought upa,ho report ol 
tlie Committee. It slated that the 
Committee had examined the prece¬ 
dents, from the earliest period down 
to tl^' latest date on the journals, of 
bills of attainder, bills of pains and 
penalty's and of impeachments, and 
M 
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they bad found two cases only bear* 
ing at all on the subject under their 
consideration. Those were the cases 
of Sir John Rennet in 1621, and (the 
the Earl of Strafford in 1^0, both 
being cases of impeachment j Of these 
two cases the Committee thought it 
necessary to state the particulars. 1st, 
With regard to Sir John Bennet’acase, 
the 5th resolution states, in answer to 
bis request, that he might have liber¬ 
ty to exalnine the witnesses brought 
against him, and have a list of their 
. names, it was resolved that be should 
have leave at the hearing to efoSs- 
examine the witnesses, and thht the 
names should be delivered to him ulso 
at the bearing. 2dly, In the £ari of 
^Stafford’s case, it appeared that no 
answer was given to that part of Ins 
application winch related to thenames 
of the witnesses. 

Lord Erakinerusetosupport strong¬ 
ly tho motion he hacT formerly an¬ 
nounced, for allowing the Queen a 
list of witnesses. This appeared to 
him absolutely impurativ# oiv their 
Lordships. The bill carried back the 
charge to a period so long ago as the 
year 1814. it stated that her Ma¬ 
jesty, being then at Milan, engaged 
in her service, in a menial situation, 
a foreigner, who had before served iii 
a similar capacity. It afterwards went 
oil to state, that iier Majesty, unmind¬ 
ful of her exalted rank and duty, con- 
dtlbted herself towards the said fo¬ 
reigner, both in public and in private, 
in tiie various places and countries 
which she visited, with indecent and 
offensive familiarity aftd freedom, and 
carried on .a licentious, disgraceful, 
and adulteroua intercourse, whiclT 

continued for a long pei lod of time." 
Thus the crime here chargeil was not 
laid on any partkular day, nor stated 
to have been committed in any parti- 
Igr place, but to liave occurr^ du¬ 
ring a period of six long years, and 

;'istant, 


none of which are, however, specified 
in this bill. 'J'he illustrious person 
against whom this bill was now di- 
reeled, stood ^in need of the same 
guards with which persons accused of 
High Treason are surrounded, to se¬ 
cure them against the weight of power 
and induence, with which they have 
to contend. Those accused of trea- * 
son were, by the* statute of William 
IlC to have a copy of'the indict¬ 
ment, stating the ditferent overt acts 
with all that precision which is the 
glory of the Jaw of England. He was 
also to have a list of witnesses, the 
use of which was, that the accused 
might ‘know every thing relating to 
them—might be able to estimate what 
weight their character gave to their 
testimony—and might be in posses¬ 
sion of all those circumstances which 
might go to invalidate their evidence } 
There were few indictments for high 
treason that had all the ministers of 
‘theCrown asaccusers,andnune where 
the judges were 1 1 ke those befoi e whom 
her Majesty was to be tried. He knew 
that tins hVdtuie bad been grumbled 
at; but he also knew that it hud stood, 
for a century. In this opinion he could 
have no bias. He stood in a relation to 
the King which few of their Lordships 
did. He hud known him for many 
years, and had passed the best part of 
his hfb m lus fiiendship; but he re¬ 
peated, that he would allow no per¬ 
sonal consideration to influence limi 
on the (iresent occasion, jf'lie noble 
lord then pointed ubt, the advan¬ 
tages which tliose accused of adul- 
teiy possessed, by the previous pro¬ 
ceedings ill the Ecclesiastecal Court. 
Besides, 3elay would be necessary 
to prepare her defence after the evi¬ 
dence fur the prosecution was heqrd, 
if siie was not m the first place put in 
ossesiion of the advantage whicli he 
ow claimed for her; an^ let their 
Lordships consider vrhat would be 
the cunscqucncisi of that delay on the 
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public mind, from that uncontradkt- 
ed testimony hanging over her. In 
ordinary cases, jurors, during such 
•an interval* -were either locketl ut>, or 
brought under a promise not to con¬ 
verse with strangers. Were 
Lordships to be locked up, then, till 
her Majesty could prepare lor her 
.(lefence, or to be prevented from 
speaking on the evidence which they 
had heard^ However determmed 
their Lordships might be to adhere 
to the strict principles of justice, they 
ought to adhere to the established 
rules of law, and carefully to place 
themselves above all suspicion. Let 
her have all the protection which this 
indulgence would affor,d, to com¬ 
bat the immense difficulties with 
which she would have to contend. 
Let them stand by the maxims of an¬ 
cient times; let them stand by the 
principles of the Revolution; let them 
stand by the statutfe of William, which 
had continued for upwards of a cen¬ 
tury. 

The Lord Chancellor could not 
conceive that, with rtcard to prece- 
dents,,their. Lordship^ought to ap- 
*pe*al to times when the accused could 
not defend themselves by law and 
fact; neither ought any regard to be 
paid to whether the ‘party was high 
or low. No man living could deny, 
that the giving of a list of witi^esses 
to tlie accused conferred a great, and, 
in many cases, a fair advantage, in 
the examination of evidence. The tes¬ 
timony of "Witnesses might be crush¬ 
ed to pieco^ and entirely destroyed, 
by a cross-ex'bmination, proceeding 
upon a knowledge of their characters. 
At the sainb time, the geiujral adhe¬ 
rence to such a system would render 
the administration of justice iq all 
caaes inconvenient, and in some near¬ 
ly impossible. He had often.expe¬ 
rienced this in cases of high treason,^ 
being obliged to call unnecessary 
witnesses, and even to divine the na¬ 


ture of the defence; R>r the 

evidence for the Crown Wat h&aid^ tha 
prisoner brought forwiord m defence, 
founded on peijury, be oould not^Gi^ 
a sitifgle witness out tji the list to 
tradict it.. He did not grumble lifr< 
this stltute. (Here some dissent wife 
expressed by Lord Holland.) • The 
nol]le, and, if he would allow ]^im to 
add, learned Lord—-for learned hft 
certainly was in the law—had said* 
diat this looked something very like 
grumbling. The noble and'learned 
Lord had never to> endure any paxt* 
of the trouble, or to undergo the ex* 
ertibns that he had in the execution 
of this katute,orhe would havegrum- 
bled*still more. He admitted the ad« 
vantage of assimilating their proceed¬ 
ings as much as possible to those which 
tlie wisdom of ages had sanctioned 
in courts of justice; but was Parlia¬ 
ment, on that account, to divest it¬ 
self of its great functions^. He waa 
convinced that a great essentiaUcon- 
■ stitutional principle would be sacri^- 
ced, if the petition of the Queen were 
complied with. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne sup¬ 
ported at great length the motion of 
Lord EMikine. His original impres¬ 
sion had been greatly strengthened 
by one of the most convincing, calm* 
and dispassionate* speeches he had 
ever heard. Tlie noble Lord had 
manfully and rightly stated, that the 
House on this question was not about 
to follow, but to create a precedent*; 
and, in fact, to make a new law ap¬ 
plicable to cases of this magnitude* 
Was it not rftther too much for those 
who had induced the House to aban¬ 
don aN precedent, and to violate all 
analogy—who had prevailed iHpoD it 
to put to/ea on this perilous voyage 
of discovery, without compass or 
landmark, now to contend in fttvour 
of that very course which, they had 
themselves deserted ? All great con¬ 
stitutional writers had txmsidered bills 
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of pains an<^ penalties as irregular acts, 
justifiable only by extreme necessity. 
Blackstone described them as sub¬ 
ject to no law, and referable to no 
Jaw.” No law-writer has attempted 
to lay down rules for their conduct. 
It would be just as rational'for an 
astronomer to decide the patl^of every 
comet,visiting our system, as for a 
lawyer to define the rules appkcuble 
to bills of pains and penalties. Al¬ 
though, by the statute of William,^ 
the furnishing a list of witni'sses was 
compulsory only in cases of high trea¬ 
son, yet by sulFerance, upon every 
indictment a list of witnesses was'in- 
dorsed. In the exercise of a‘sound 
discretion, (itself constituting one of 
the few merits and advantages of the 
proceeding now adopted), the House 
might give to the accused party all 
the benefits derivable from the act of 
King William ; but, at the same time, 
reserve taitscll' the power of calling 
new witnesses, where they wesc ne¬ 
cessary, and not wantonly obtiuded 
for the purpose of dealing delay. 
'I'lic granting the present request 
would at once prevent delay, and 
avoid any suspicion of unfair dealing 
towards her Majesty. # 

The Earl of Liverpool was of (pi¬ 
nion, that, though piecedents ought 
not to govern this case, yet they 
formed iimtler of consideration, and 
were therefore proper to be inquired 
into. He would not wish to disturb 
a^jiraetice so long established, as that 
of furnishing to the accused a list of 
witnesses in cases of high treason ; at 
the same time, he could hot be insen¬ 
sible, that it was sulyect to many in¬ 
conveniences. By tins law, ^\hleh en¬ 
titled the accused to a list of the v\ it- 
nesses for iJje crown, hile tjie crown 
could not obtain a list of those for 
the accused, a great ad\antage was 
given to the latter ; and therefore, 
whatever perjury the defendantjUnght 
bring forward in his exculpaiion, it 


w as impossible for the crown to prove 
the falsehood of his witnesses. It 
might give the accused the means of 
preparing a false defence, and it also 
gave him the power of acting by in¬ 
timidation. Thus, instead of forward¬ 
ing, it waylaid justice; and might 
prevent witnesses from coming for¬ 
ward to prove the charges alleged 
against the accused. If their Lord- 
bliij^s were to consider that the hand 
of power w'as raised against the accu¬ 
sed, they should al'-o guard against 
the possibility of public clamour ope¬ 
rating prejudicially against the accu¬ 
ser. It was only a very small number 
of witnesses that were narficd on the 
back of an indictment. If^a list was 
to be delivered at all, it must be a 
full list; for, if not full and com¬ 
plete, it might deceive the party ac¬ 
cused, instead of being an advantage. 
Tlrat a full list could not be gi anted 
in this case was so evident, that no 
noble Loid had attempted to support 
such a proposition. It would, in every 
case, be impossible to tic up their 
Loidships from calling new witnesses, 
and e\ en fron/bringing forw'ard new 
charges if thty w ere so iiidineii. Tiie 
aeeused nnglit then demancl time to 
meet these new witnesses antj, char¬ 
ges, and thus the object of obviating 
delay would in no degice be attain¬ 
ed. No inconvenience, in short, would 
be obv iated by agreeing to the pre¬ 
sent proposal. 

Loid Holland argued at great 
length in support of the iiKilioii; lie 
paiticularly urged, that iin incom¬ 
plete list of witnesses w’as still better 
than none. As they wei e sitting there 
on a most anomalous proceeding in 
Cl iminal equity, they oughttogive the 
illui^jnout, party accused every privi¬ 
lege. V’l'oiild the noble Lord say t^at 
there vyas one case inahundred—nay, 
would he say that there was one lu 
ten thousand—in which the person 
arraigned came to the bar with so little 
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knowledge (he would not say dejttre, 
but de facto,) of the witnesses and 
the charges against them^ as the illus¬ 
trious personage now accused would 
come before their Lordships? His 
Lordship also argued how unsuitable 
it was to the dignity of the House, 
that the Commons should examine 
*the case with greater advantages than 
they enjoyed. Hef Majesty would 
have the opportunity of cross-exa¬ 
mining every witness—a privilege 
which had been described as of ines¬ 
timable advantage by a noble and 
learned Lord, the ornament of tl»e 
English bar, who had formerly exer¬ 
cised it so ably. What, then, would 
follow ? That the case on which the 
House of Commons would have to 
decide, would not be the same with 
that on which their Lordships would 
decide; it would be infinitely myre 
favourable to her Maje>'ty. He there¬ 
fore implored their Lordsliips, as they 
regarded their interests and their • 
character, to give the accused as good 
an opportunity for making a satisfac- 
torydefeuce before tht'm as she would 
.possess wli('n she came before the 
House of Commons. 

Lord Ellenborough and Lord Lau- 
derdafe spoke against the motion; the 
Marquis of Bute, Lord Belhaveu, and 
the Earl of Carnarvon, in its favour. 
After a short reply from Lortl Er- 
skine, the House divided, and the 
motion was negatived by a majority 
of78to.28. 

Disappointed in the application for 
a list of Witnesses, the Queen, a few 
days after,presented, through the me¬ 
dium of Lyrd Erskine, a petition for 
another communication, which might 
in some degree compensate the want 
oiHt. The petition was as folloV s: 

“ To ihe Lords Spiriluaf, t^c. 

“ The Queen laments that th« 
House of Louis have deemed it pro¬ 
per to refuse her application for a bst 
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of the witnesses to be examined in 
support of the bill of degradation and 
dissolution of marriage; thus leaving 
her JVIajesty and hef legal advisers in 
total ^nomneo as to the time or place 
to which Jhe charges may relate, or 
the per^ns by whose testimony the 
allegations in the bill are inteyued to 
be* supported. 

“ Her Majesty now submits to the 
TIouse of Lords, that a specification 
of the place or places in vdiich the 
criminal acts are charged to have been 
committed, should forthwith be fur- 
iiis4it‘d to her Majesty's Attomey-Ge- 
neral f for, if this be rienjed, it will 
be impossible to be prepared to meet 
the accusation, or to take preliminary 
measures for providing defensive evi¬ 
dence against the charges, without 
bringing from every place her Majes¬ 
ty has visited during the lastsix years, 
every wiinc'si^ who liad any means of 
obserying her ivlajesty’s conduet. 

“ Her Mr.jesty further desires to 
be heard by her counsel and agent at 
your Lordships’ bar, in support of 
this her request.” 

Lord Erskine, in supporting this 
petition, stated that he did not make 
any complaint now of what bad been 
formerly refused.* Ho had blotted out 
of his mind the motion formerly made, 
and brought this forward hs an eri- 
tiiely new proceeding. He w'as con¬ 
vinced that without it justice could 
not be fully administered. The Queen 
could not have an opportunity of see¬ 
ing the witnesses face to face, and of 
confronting them with others by 
whom they might be contradicted; 
there could not be a full cross-exa¬ 
mination. At all events^ a long ad* 
journmeftt would lie necessary pend¬ 
ing the proceedings, and what an ef¬ 
fect would this have on the public 
mind! Their Loi dsliips’dignity would 
not protect them against censure, if 
they wci c not most cautious and rii - 
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camspect during the progress of this 
important proceeding. 

The Lprd Chancellor declared that 
this was a motion which he could ne¬ 
ver have expected. lie should ^ave 
been extremely glad if tl?e learned 
Lord, instead of dealing fn general 
assertion, would have shewrf in what 
inst^OB, daring the course of his pfo- 
fessional life, he recollected an*appli- 
Cation of this nature to have beenr 
made. Parliament had refused a list 
of witnesses; a measure in winch they 
virere borne out by the whole tenor of 
Parliamentary history. I'lie comipon 
law required that in the indictment 
for high treason a place shoul^J be 
named, because that was necessary 
to give jurisdiction, to the court; but 
that statement was not made in a very 
minute manner: the indictment set 
forth, that at such and such times, 
both ^efore and after the day men¬ 
tioned, anh at such i.nll such places, 
the act of treason was coimnittcd. 
!But it was quite a novelty to require 
an indictment to state all the other 
acts, and the places where they had 
occurred. When his learned friend 
called for this specification, it appear¬ 
ed to him that nis reasoning was pal¬ 
pably wrong, unsupported by any 
principle, and unsaiictioned by any 
precedent 

Lord Holland, however unfit to 
contend with the learned Lord on le- 
l^^l subjects, saw many of his posi¬ 
tions which appeared to him highly 
objectionable. The Bill of pains and 
Penalties ^ their Lor^^ips' table 
w'aq^nqt;fin-ite shape, Qrame,orcircum- 
etancg^i any means- so precise as 
ap inaij^^pi^t^ and therefore,Vhei> 
tlie learn^'j jf^ri^ said, that no such 
application'^^,made in cases of in¬ 
dictment, Jbe, would answer that no 
such application was necessary, be¬ 
cause die indictment on the lace of 
it stated many circumstances that 
were not to be found in the bill be¬ 


fore their Lordships. Did the noble 
Lord, oif could he point out any bill 
in that bouse, in the course of which 
the person accused had not, either de 
facto or de jUre, a clear specification 
of what was alleged agaihst him in 
that bill ? It was not for the House 
to consider what would be advanta¬ 
geous to this or that party, but what' 
would be confortnable to the princi¬ 
ples of substantial justice. In the 
case of Bishop Atterbury, it appear¬ 
ed to him that, besides .a volumi¬ 
nous report made by a secret com- 
tee, the bill contained a much more 
full and precise specification of the 
charges than was now given. If the 
.specification were refused to h^r Ma¬ 
jesty, it would l)e the means of put¬ 
ting the country to an enormous and 
almost indefinite ex[)ense; for, unless 
she knew the specific places in which 
thd charges had been made against 
her, she w ould be obliged to place at 
. their Lorddiips’ bar a motley assem¬ 
blage of witnesses, draw ii from every 
quarter of the world that she had 
visited dnilngfthe last six years. In 
point of consistency, convenience, and 
analog}, he thought it would be much 
better to furnish the person accused 
with a dear specification, such as the 
petition called for, than at a future 
time to grant a long pfriod to enable 
Her to prepare for her defence. 

Lord Liverpool was of opiniotji, 
that the charge was as specific as the 
nature of the subject would allow. 
He agreed that the generality of it 
formed a reason for shewing the ut¬ 
most indulgence towards the accu¬ 
sed ; but he begged to remind their 
Lordships, that in ordinary cases an 
accused party liad no such advantage 
as was t'Kiended in this case, an^ 
which consisted of an Interval hetw^-en 
the accusation and the defence. \ 
reater advantage tlian this it was 
ifScult to conceive; and the disad- 
\antagcs, therefore, (if any there 
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were), mider which the Queen might 
labour, ought to be Viewctl in cUmpa- 
rison with the peculiar advantages 
which she enjoyerl. He lieiieved, on 
the whole, that the adfahUige* and 
disadvantages of the plan would ba¬ 
lance each other, and that justice 
would not suffer. In many divorce 
.bills there was no specification of 
time or place; and tjiough proceed¬ 
ings must have passed in the inferior 
courts, it was idways corapetenf to 
bring new evidence before their Lord¬ 
ships. Wi^hing to solve every doubt 
on the side of indulgence, he yet saw 
no reason to acquiesce in the new de¬ 
mand mad^ ujion that indulgence. 

Lo«l Ring spoke for, and' Earl 
Bathurst against, the motion. After 
a short reply from Lord Erskine, the 
question was carried in the negative 
by a majority of S7 to 12. 

• 

About this time, a pretty strong 
sensation was excited, by a motion 
made by Mr Wetherell, an eminent 
barri‘«ti'r, in the House of Commons, 
respecting a libel agai^jist the Queen, 
which ha^l.appeared in a provincial 
paper, "called Flj^ndell's Wealern Lu¬ 
minary. In one of its numbers was 
found.the following shameful para¬ 
graph :— 

Shall a woman, who is as noto¬ 
riously devoted to Bacchus as to Ve¬ 
nus —shall such a woman as w^ould, 
if found on our pavement, he commit- 
ied io Bridewell and whtjiped—hfi held 
up in the light of suffering inno¬ 
cence ?*' ^ 

, Mr Wethwell observed, nobody 
would dispute, that pending any cri¬ 
minal or even any civil proceeding in 
any of the courts of commoh law, any 
publication, directly or indirectly, 
n^rly or remotely, tending to* ob¬ 
struct that proceeding, was itself, by 
the common law of England,' a cri¬ 
minal offence. There liad been nd 
instance, indeed, in which this ques¬ 


tion had b»n agitated in ihe course 
of an inquiry, on whi<^ a of at¬ 

tainder, or of pains and p^alilep, VfHu 
to be tbnndeu; at the same 
conceived it clear, that the papOrlii 
question oputainc^ a most' 
breach eolL privilege. The leairttJ^^ 
member Jinen went over aU the pb^ 
vious proceedings, in order to provO, 
that the House must be re^lgrljr 
considered as about to institute alt 
inquiry into the conduct of an indi¬ 
vidual, wltom they had by repeated 
acts acknowledged.and honoured as 
Queen. I'he question now was, whe- 
thee’it w'as not incumbent on the 
House? in justice to the delinquent^ 
whowas not to be triwl by the forms 
of law, but by a bill of pains and pe-< 
nalties, to couple, in these anomalous 
cases, that spi cies of protection to the 
parliamentary delinquent, which was' 
granted by the other courts to all Who 
weie tried before them. Ji’here had 
been ». moat lamentable instant'C of 
the House deserting its duty, in tlih 
ease of Ijord Strafford, by allowing 
him to be run down out of doors. It 
was not till he had been convicted by 
clamour, out of the house, that a bill 
bad been introduced to convict hipa 
within. It might be said, that thb 
trash in this paper could produce nin 
such serious efieef; but still it was t(» 
be judged by its intention, and its 
potentiality to create nyschief. If 
they left her Majesty similarly un¬ 
protected, what would become of the 
purity of that Court—the High Court 
of Parliament—which, by one of theic 
standing orders, was declared to be 
the standard of purity to all the other 
courts in the’ country ? There wut 
Another view in which ’ the 
might be stated. Xobod^ couln dll& 
pute that the publication of 
paragraph as the one in oueattchii was 
a breach of the common law of Eng¬ 
land I and then, if they dul nut think 
It right to institute a new precedent. 
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they could not—nay, he would gay 
they ou^lit not—^to take away from 
her Majesty the protectioa of the 
common law, Mr W. then quoted 
several instanced, in which ^pish- 
ment had been inflicted upon oflenceg 
of a much more' venial nature. Mr 
Perceval, as Attomey-GeVieral, had 
filed an information a;?ainst*the edi¬ 
tor of H paper, for statin^r tlie cjrciTm- 
.«;tanccs under which an excise-officer, 
in the discharge of his duty, had un¬ 
fortunately killed a man. Mr Justice 
Heath would not even receive proof, 
that this statement had done no in¬ 
jury, but held, that its fibstraft.-po- 
tenti.ility to do injury was enough. 
Was an excise-officer to be protected 
against such attacks, while the Queen 
of England was left exposed to them ? 

Lord Castlereagh observcil, that 
nothing could be more painful to a 
well-regulated mind, than to observe 
the extreme length to wducli the press 
had gone in discussTVnis on this sub¬ 
ject. Instead of pre'-enting the coun¬ 
try to the vieiv of foieign nations as 
a well-organized stat»‘, obedient and 
amenable to the laws, w Inch had been 
its character in all former times, it 
had presented it to tlicir view a.'* 
an angry and disturbed comniunity, 
most adverse to good order, and re¬ 
mote from civilization. He could as¬ 
sure Mr W. that no man could feel 
more indif^iation than he felt at the 
article in question, and indeed at the 
gtjneral manner in whicli the whole 
press of this country had disgraced 
Rself on this question. There could 
be no doubt that the jjaragrajih to 
wbidi their attention.Iiad been called 
was a gross libel. This jiaiagiaph 
had not escaped the notice of tlie At*- 
torney-Gencrkl, but its .appearance 
was lery rebent, and, ainid'tlu' con¬ 
flict of libels which daily is-.ued from 
the press, it was impossible to prose¬ 
cute all. He did not conceit e the 
proceedings before the Hoiist* to be 


in such a atat£ as to call for its inter¬ 
position hgre. Nothing could be far¬ 
ther firosn Us intentioirthan to vindi¬ 
cate this, publication; yet, before the 
learned gentlemandtad called the at¬ 
tention m Parliament to jt, it would 
not have been derogatory from his 
character for impartiality to have 
considered, whether there were not 
other bmlies in the state, and other 
parties in this siiit, equally menaced 
as rile illustrious lady oh whose be¬ 
half he had thought it requisite to 
bring forward this motion. 1 f ho had 
read any of the ordinary prints of the 
day, he would have found, not only 
in one, but in many of tliem, shame¬ 
ful libels against those who were to 
be the judges, and those who w ere to 
bear evidence in this investigation. 
The House would allow that it would 
not only be fatal to the interests of 
justice, but also to those of morality, 
if witnesses weie not placed under 
the protection and safeguard of the 
law. I’lic honourable and learned 
gentleman wmuld not deny this; and 
yet, if he could sec the w'itiiesses who 
had arrived matins country run down 
by libels, and brought into ’'’dangCE 
of their luc’h by tumultuous_mobs 
excited by those libels, withoutenm- 
phuning of those outrages as tending 
to pervert the course of justice, ho 
must look at them with a very diifer- 
enteye from that with W'hich he (Lord 
Castieieagh) contemplated them. If 
the House iveie to vindicate their 
privileges against the licciiise of the 
journals, they must do it w'itli an even 
Imnd. If the hoii. nicmbe"r had look¬ 
ed into the pnnls on the other side, 
he would luve found nianv passages 
containing :i greater infringement of 
the privileges of the House, than the 
one'now m (juestion. Tiie last nuni- 
bor of the Examiner contained the 
following paiagraph:— 

• “ This is wliat a true Commons 
House would have done; but when 
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that House, for the main part. Is eooii- * country paper, he flioughf'tt tecon- 
posed of venal borough-mongers, sistent wkh the dignity of the <^«en 
grasping placemen, greedy aayentli- to t^e any notice or it. Wb®i fie 
ccrs, and aspiring title-lmnters, or the considered that the Morning Post 
• representatives of such ,worthies,-~a arid the Courier papers, which gene.- 
body, in short, containing a far great- rally supported the measures of go¬ 
er portion of public criminals than vernmeflt, mnd which were supposed 
public guardians—what can be ex- to be, in a certain degree, under its 

pected from it, but--just what we infijicncc, were suffered to go ai large 

have seen it so readily perform ?’* with etery species of libel in them 
The Repuhlkan, in his last num- >yhich could disgrace her Majesty, or 
her, said,—VVe have very Ifttle injure her cause, it appeared of little 
hopes that the divorce bill will be re- consequen’ce to him wlietlicr the 
jected in such a Parliament as the pre- Western Lunnnary met the punish- 
fecnt, because we know, and have ment it deserved or not. Thei e was 
. seen, that they are sufficiently profli- a mhVe jiowerful and extensive infiu- 
gate and sbrvile to act against the cnce, Iiy which lier Majesty’s cause 
clearest testimony of innocence and had'been prejudiced, and she had 
right. Still this will matter notlung ; been branded as guilty before trial, 
the King and Parhameiit must wipe Slie had already been treated by the 
off the disgrace which has so long Government as if she hud been con- 
hung about themselves, before they vieted—she had been deprived by its 
can disgrace the (^ueen in the puWic orders ot all the honours due to her 
imnd. TIkj more she suffers, the more rank and sex-*-slie had been disgraced 
will she be endeared to the nation, in every w'ay which tlieir mgdiuity 
There never was in England a mo- ’ could invent: they had erased her 
narch more suspected and despised, name from the Liturgy, (//enr) w-hilst 
nor a Parliament mo^'e notoriously her tiial was pending, witiuml mform- 
profligate, lhan at present. Was it ing her what were the charges of 
/u)f thal they hold the purse-strings which she was accused, without tell- 
of the nation, they would be kicked mg her who weie the poisons who 
out of jail power in a few hours, and took it upon themselves to accuse 
fairly swept out of the country. At her, without confronting her with 
present their doom is sealed, and the those who were said to ne the wit- 
herald approaching with it." ^ nesses of her shame, without giving 
From these instances it was evi- her an opportunity of refuting their 
dent that the licentiousness of the testimony, And without permitting her 
press was at present truly deplorable, to.speak in her defence. She had 
and could not be checked by any been always averse to any restraints 
proceeding; of the confined and par- upon the press, conceiving that they 
tial nature no|r proposed. Some ge- did generalTy more evil than good, 
neral and sweeping measure must be He proposed, therefore, to leave her 
resorted to? ^ case fentirely to his Majesty’s law ot- 

Dr Lushington, who, as one of the ncers. Every thing roust be corn- 
counsel for the Queen, was supptjsed pletely titered before her Majesty 
to/peak her sentiments, stated, that should ever, by liis advice, resprt for 
the publication in question had, when protection to the lower courts, when 
first pointed out to him, excited liis^ she ouglit to be placed under the pre- 
strongest indignation ; but on coiisi- tectioji'of the higlieitt, 
deling tint it was mciely an obscure The Attoincy-Gencral observed, 
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that, acwrding to the e0ui^<>f,law 
proceeding*, an «5^io fnfixfiaation 
could not be filed til) Noveiiab^ next. 
There was, therefore, no rpoiw as yet 
to complain of an? /neglect i«n his 
parti During the snort period, of his 
tillmg the sitnatioh of Aftoroey-Ge- 
neral, he hadJpded upon tlie rule (»f 
never instituting^ prosecution,^ex¬ 
cept when he was satisfied in 4)is own 
mind that he should be able to prp- 
cure a conviction, liy this rule he 
had guided his official conduct, and 
in every prosecution which he had 
commenced he had obtained a ver¬ 
dict. Although he stron^ilyd'isap- 
provcd of the libellous publication 
which had been brought undei<their 
notice, he would say, that in point of 
virulence it would bear no compari¬ 
son with many other publications, 
wWch, under the mask of advocating 
tile Queen’s cause, had uo other end 
in view thon to pr 9 diirc a revolution 
in the country. He hatl himself seen 
pUicarded in the public streets lulls' 
and papers of the most infamous de- 
S(a*ipUon, put forth evidently for the 
direct purpose of influencing the due 
course of justice, and prejudging the 
merits of the case. The licentiousness 
of the press was carried to such an 
.extreme, it went so far beyond all its 
former limits, that* he feared the arm 
pf the law was scarcely strong enough 
to repres8,jt. It was, however, his 
(duty to make the attem[)t. If, how- 
jWer, he were to institute a prost^u- 
^iipn in every instance in which that 
proceeding would be justifiable, and 
pould seem to be calledfor, his whole 
time would be occupied with the em- 
ploymep^. 

Mr Tierney and Lord Archibafd 
Hamilton'genervity concurred in tlje 
yiewa of Dr Lljisliiiigton. 

' Mr Wetherell defended his con- 
,duct, in bringing the matter beloie 
the House, and«observed, in rfply to 
l^ord Castlereagh, that he could not 


be expecte4 to Jwiimadvert on every 
libel that Wght be pubHsbed. Ha¬ 
ving obtme0a the general and unequi¬ 
vocal opinion of the House, that the 
libel in quea^iop merited the severest 
animadversipn,', and infeirnng that it 
was the inteiftion oC the Attorney- 
Genergl to prosecute it, be was per¬ 
fectly ready to withdraw hi, motion. 

The motion fias then withdrawn. 

The interval which now elapsed 
tiir the commencement of the trial, 
WPS filled by the uninterrupted trans¬ 
mission of addresses to tne Queen, 
from the different towns and corpo¬ 
rations of the kingdom, and from ail 
those counties which hdd any thing 
of a jiopular character. In these ad- 
drei>hes every species of flattery was 
profusely lavished upon her; while 
the whole train of proceedings before 
the House, and more particularly the 
B'll of Pains and Penalties, were load¬ 
ed with execration. Tp^hese effu¬ 
sions her Majesty returned answers, 
which evidently did not emanate from 
any of her public and respectable ad¬ 
visers, and w^'ich W'ere far from ex¬ 
alting her in the eyes of the sober- 
minded and judicious part, ^eveti of 
her warmest friends. Her wrongs 
w'ere set forth in the most exaggera¬ 
ted manner, and without any feeling 
of dignity or propriety; while the po¬ 
litical sentiments expressed were caU 
culnled to meet the views only of the 
most violent among the advocates of 
radical reform. Atthemcctings above- 
mentioned, however, the 6pposition 
was SP faint, and was boi;ne down by 
suchoverwbeltningina^ntie8,asplain- 
ly shewed the continued feeling in 
her favour among the great mass of 
the people, including many who were 
accustomed to support the measures 
of government. At the same ttjne, 
the ai.ihtocracy, and especially the la¬ 
dies, still held themselves strictly 
aloof. 'J'he houses of Leinster, of 
Bedford, and of Hamilton, were in- 
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dee4 exceptioTffi i’ #en ^bo Tdmrtles 
belongiftgto those 

ed upon the Qtieehi 'tWough It vas 

^ observed, that their visits were not 

* frequently reftesited,' ''WHh these ex*- 
ceptions, tlie^laidies 'of the feinirt at 
Brandenbargh4iottse tvere confined' 
to those of the Queen’s counsel, of 
Mr Hume, and'of one or two nifwe of 
the most violent atnouff the popular 
orators. TIie,regular Wiig members 
of both Houses, witli whatever zeal 
they advocated the cause of her Ma¬ 
jesty,did not choose,or wer^ not able, 
to introduce to her any of the female 

• members of their families. 

Notwithstanding so marked a re¬ 
serve oh the part of the nolrility, the 
tide of popular feeling continued to 
run so strong, as to make it still sur¬ 
mised that ministers would even now 
witlulraw the decisive step which 
they had taken. No measure, howk- 
cver, confirmatory of such an expec¬ 
tation, was ever adopted ; and the 
time soon approached so near, with 
all the preparations going on unin¬ 
terrupted, as to make it^ierfectly evi¬ 
dent th'it the determination on the 
siilijeot was immutable. Jn this cri..H, 
her Majesty put forth a letter, ad- 
tlres5cd»to the King, and couched in 
such terms, as only the most deter¬ 
mined and the least wise of her ad¬ 
vocates coiild admire or approve. 
The conduct of her husband was up¬ 
braided in a strain of furious and un¬ 
measured, invective, which any feel- 
itig‘of her own dignity would have 

, rendered impossible. The Houses of 

bPlarliamert w^e a» little spared, and 
fhelr urt^ivnarable Vehlict was anti- 
pinated, anil biMved in a» manner 
which by no means bore peculiarly 
jthe stamp of c mscious innocence. 
Orrthe first topic, after branding the 
first investigation before the -Fiivy 
Council, a tribunal at which perjury, 
jras not legally punishable, she adds,' 
20 


Great m tny Indignation .ntturalljr 
m\Ht have been at thiflahili^t^ui 
sion of law and just i^^hatlndigiM- 
tion was lost in pity for hiiii Vrho 
could’lower his \irincdy plumes to 
the dust, by giving his^ countenance 
and favdurtto the most conspicuous 
of those abandoned and 4vatoriiouiS 
perjurers." ^ 

She after M'ards Bays,—“ The nfee- 
lancholy event which deprived thp 
nation of the active exertions of its 
virtuous King, bereft me of*friend 
and protector, and of all hope of fu¬ 
ture tpuiquillity and safety. To ca- 
lnminH\e your innocerit wife w.as now 
the shortest road to Royal favour; 
and t*J lu’trav her, was to lay the sure 
foundation of boundless riches and 
titles of honour. Before claims like 
these, talent, virtue, long services, 
your own personal friendships, your 
Royal engagements, promises, urwl 
pledges, -wntten jis wellverba’^ 
melted'into air. Your Cabinet Was 
founded on this basis. You took to 
your couneds men, of whose persons, 
as v/^ell as whose principles, you had 
invariably expressed the strongest 
dislike, 'fhe interei-t of the nation, 
and even your owmi feelings, in all 
other respects, vverc sacririced to the 
gratification of yoqr desire to aggra? 
vale my sufferings, and ensure my 
humiliation. You took to your coun¬ 
cils and your bosom mexiwhom you 
hated, wlio^e abandonment of, and 
wli^e readiness to sacrifice me wetta 
their only merits, and whose power . 
has been exercised in a manner, and 
has been attended with consequences, 
worthy of its origin. From this un- 
pj^'ncipled and unnatural union hai^q 
sprung the manifold evils which tliis 
nation hag now tfKendure, and wbu^ 
present a mass of misery and* of de-# 
gradation, accompanied with-'actaf of 
tyranny and cruelty, rather than haytf 
seen v^ich inflected on iits indastt'i-* 
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ous, faifhful; and brave people, your 
Royal father would have perished at 
the bead of that people.” 

The letter concluded—“ You have 
cast upon me every slur to which the 
female character is liable. Instead of 
lovinpj, honouring, and cllierishing 
me, agreeably to )miir solemn vow’, 
you#have pursued me with fmtred 
and scorn, and with all the means of 
destruction. You wrested from wie 
my clpld, and with her my only com¬ 
fort and consolation. Von sent me 
sorrowing through the world, and 
even in my sorrows pur.sued iwg with 
unrelenting persecution. 1 laving left 
me nothing but my innocence, you 
would now', by a mockery fd* justice, 
deprive me even of the rejuitation of 
possessing that. The poisoned bowl 
'and the poniard are means more man¬ 
ly than pel jurcfl witnesses and par¬ 
tial tribunals ; and they aie less cruel, 
inasmuch as lile 3*less v.iluable than 
hofiour. If my life would haVc satis¬ 
fied your Mnje.sty, you should have 
had it on the sole coiiclitioii of giving 
me a place in the same tomb w ith my 
child ; but, since you would sonil me 
dishonoured to the grave, I will re- 
siet the attempt with all the means 
that it shall ])lp,ise (iod to give me.” 

On the subject of the two Houses, 
her Majesty obstrved,—“ Your Ma¬ 
jesty’s mmistors have adi'twi tins 
prosecution ; they are responsible Ibr 
the advice they give ; they are liable 
V> pntmhmcnl if they fail to make 
good their charges; and not only are 
they part of n\y irnl^cs, but it is they 
who have btou^nl tn uie btli ; and it 
is too notorious that they have aheays 
a majority in tiie House; So tivit, 
without any other, here is ample 
proof that the jHousc will decide in 
tavour of the bill, and, »)f course, 
agiiinst me. 

“ But further, there are reasons, 
for your ministers having a majority 


in this case, and which reasons do 
not appl^ to common cases. Your 
Majesty isiheplaintiffi to you it be¬ 
longs to appoint and to elevate Peers.. 
Many of ttite pre.sent Peers have been 
raised to that dignity by yourself, 
and almost the whole can be, at your 
will and pleasure, further elevated. 
The far greater part of the Peers 
hold, by thenfselves and their fami¬ 
lies, offices, pensions, and other emo¬ 
luments, solely at the will and plea¬ 
sure of your Majesty, and these, of 
course* your Majesty can take away 
w' hene ver you please. Tli ere are moi e 
thm four-fiflks of the Peers in this' 
situation, and there are njany of them 
who might thus be deprive’d of the 
far better part of their incomes. 

“ Ifj contrary to all expectation, 
there should be found, in some Peers, 
likely to amount to a majority, a dis¬ 
position to reject the bill, some of 
these Peers may be ordered away to 
tbeir ships, regiments, governments, 
and other duties; and, which is an 
equally alarming power, new Peers 
may be ci caled for the purpose, and 
give tbcir vote in the dt!cision. That 
your Majesty’s ministers would ad- 
,vit,e tliese measiire.s, if found neces¬ 
sary, to render tlieir proseciAion siic- 
ceshliil, there can be very little doubt; 
seeing that they have hitherto stop¬ 
pl'd at nothing, however unjust or 
odiou'', 

•• To reg.ird such a body as a 
Court of Justice, W’oukl be to calum¬ 
niate that sacred name ; and for me 
to suppress an expression of my opi¬ 
nion on the subject, Vould be tacitly 
to lend myself to my owj^ destruction, 
as well as to an imposition upon the 
nation and the world. 

•“ In the House of Commons I can 
discover no better grounds of seturi- 
ty. ‘ 'J lie power ot your Majesty’s 
Iuin^ster^ is the same in both Houst-.; 
ami your Majesty i*! well acquainted 
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with the fact, that a majority of this 
House )s composed of persons placed 
in It by the Peers, and by your Ma¬ 
jesty’s Treasury.” 

This letter, as was to be expected, 
obtained no notice, and proclucetl no 
chanf^e of purpose in the quarter to 
which it was addressed. An extraor- 
cUtKiry ferment and aj^itation accom¬ 
panied the approach o£the long pend- 
inf> and dreaded, but now inevitable 
iiu|iury. Notwithstanding the late¬ 
ness of the season, London was 
crowded to excess. The attendance 
on the House of Lords was unex¬ 
ampled. The nobility and dignified 
clergy, from the remotest extrciqitics 
of the tlweeLingdoms, nuiny of whom 
had never been accustomed to attend 
on legislative deliberations,were sum¬ 
moned by the imperative call of the 
House. The e\})ectalion was ineiea- 
sed by the announced intention of 
the Queen to take her seat in the 
House of Lords, and listen to its pro¬ 
ceedings. No step, we must sfiy, 
could tend more directly to strength¬ 
en every the most unfa?'(miable im¬ 
pression jvlii«h could have been recei- 
vCd-Trom other quarteis.'The female, 
who could sit in the niidstof four Iiun-, 
d red of the other sex, to listen to those 
things which she must have foreseen 
would be said, must surely have been 
encircled with the a’s triplex. The 
occasion, however, afforded the op¬ 
portunity for a triumphal display of 
that popular enthusiasm in her fa¬ 
vour, which was now m its zenith. 
On the morning of the fated day, the 
whole population of the metropolis 
W'as poured fortli in one collected 
mass. In coiflemplation of this mus¬ 
ter, all the .streets leading to the 
House had been secured by strong 
paluades, as well as guarded by de¬ 
tachments of troops. These precau¬ 
tions were proved not to be superflu¬ 
ous, by the prodigious crowds who 
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filled every avenue trough W'hich 
the Queeo was expected to proceed 
to the House, At her apprarantie, 
and during her progress, the air was 
rent ^itli peals of acclamation from 
this vast milltitude, which must have 
reached only tlie place of judg¬ 
ment, buk another mansion, where 
thej% would be still less welcoma. No 
violencd or obstruction was, however, 
experienced, though, at the coming 
out of the House, which wa^ cele¬ 
brated by equally loud demonstra¬ 
tions of joy, the p’opulacc proved 
their giddy versatility by insults of- 
fereef teethe Duke of Wellington and 
the Marquis of Anglesea. I'hese he¬ 
roes, once the object of .such just ad¬ 
miration, were suddenly converted 
into objects of hatred, by their .sus¬ 
pected enmity to the present idol of 
popular favour. 

In the crowded meeting of the 
Peerage, wliiclrno-w took ^yiace, only 
those Vere exempted from the call of 
tile ] louse who could plead iridispo- 
hition—absence from the kingdom— 
the being above the age of 70—and 
the being Homan Catholics. The 
Duke of Sussex obtained indulgence, 
by pleading the ties of consanguinity 
Avhich existed between inm and the 
parties. The Dukp of York, how¬ 
ever, observed, that with stronger 
claims than perhaps any other indi¬ 
vidual, he w'oqld not suffef any pri¬ 
vate feelings to deter him from do¬ 
ing his duty. Petitions against the 
bill were presented from the Com¬ 
mon Council, |nd from the county of 
Middlesex; but.the latter having 
been signed by Mr Sheriff Parkins, 
w.^s received only as the petition of 
that individual. 

I'lie Duke of Leinster, in confor¬ 
mity to the determination formerly 
announced, to oppose the proceeding 
,at every stage, now moved, that the 
order of the House respecting it be 
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rescinded. The question Vas imme- 
diately put, when the noble Duke’s 
motion was negatived b)r 206 to 41. 

The Earl of Carttafvoft novf rose, 
and stated his reasons for opposing 
the bill. He corvcetved th,Ht it was 
one which could only justified by 
the most pressing neces-jity, and that 
no sheh necessity existed. .Bifis of 
pains and penalties had all the effects 
of ex p0st'facto laws: 'I’hcy w^ere fn- 
tended to punish those by an indirect 
method, who could not be convicted 
by due course of law; They were 
meant to supply defects of evivlence; 
but he would ever contend that an 
attempt so to supply a defect o( evi¬ 
dence, was opposed to every princi¬ 
ple of public justice. The last in¬ 
stance, that ofbir John Fenwick, had 
been carried finally hy a very small 
majority—only of se\ cn,in the House 
of Lordi^ The coruhict—the votes, 
het.woul(l say, of the House pf Com¬ 
mons—the Conduct of ministers thcm*- 
selvcSf who were the accusers on this 
occasion, shewed, that so far fruin 
any danger being apjirehended fi um 
keeping this question back, they 
would willingly embrace any mode 
by which they could possibly get 
out of this scrape. No public danger 
to the succession? or otherwise, could 
be stated as the ground of this. Her 
Majestyi^in consequence of causes 
which could only be accounted for 
a refeVence to human infirmity, 
bad been placed in siich a state; that 
i^ven supposing the charges true, it 
Would have been muob better not to 
have Made them public. It woultj 
hitve been well, he thought, jf mini¬ 
sters bfid suffered the Alps and she 
Appenines, the boundaries of distant 
realms, ahd tihe wide cxftjnt of seas 
and oceans, td throw a veil over those 
events which they had so eagerly 
j^iught forward.' What they ha^ 
tended only to disturb flie pub¬ 


lic peaee-^to injure the feelings of 
the eatttltry—to disgust every indi- 
viduaLin the empire—and to excite 
that irritation of mind, which could 
not exist tvithout endangering the 
saftty of the state. The charge itself 
appeared to him vague; The confer¬ 
ring distinction on an individual of 
humble birth, could not, in England 
especially, be* considered as either 
unprecedented or criminal. (’nly a 
distinct and definite proof of criminal 
intercourse could be received. He 
conceived, on the whole, tliat no mo¬ 
tive existed of sufficii nt weight, to 
justify so extraordinary a proceeding. 

Earl Grey felt peculiar pain in de¬ 
livering his sentiments on tnis occa¬ 
sion, and in having voted against the 
motion uf his noble friend. He did 
not conceive, how'cver, that the House 
could, w all any propriety, contradict 
llieir former proceedinga, witliout 
some reason assigned. He must main- 
tain this piinciple, supported on the 
ground of Pariiamentary law, and 
bottomed on the constitution of the 
country, tlia^'t on all occasions, when 
a great State necessity;* os- a ipatter 
of great State expediency, existed. 
Parliament were vested with extra¬ 
ordinary powers ; and it became their 
duty to exercise those extraordinary 
powers, in order to procure that re¬ 
medy, commensurate with such State 
necessity or expediency, which no 
proceeding in a court of law could 
afford. He agreed, that no advantage 
could be derived from the inquiry ; 
and if no measure had been yet pro¬ 
posed to them—if he had been a con¬ 
fidential adviser of th^ Grown, and 
consulted as to the expediency or po 
licy of introducing such a bill— i 
tlikt case all his noble friend had s* i- 
ted w'ould have had great w'eig it, 
and'must have been cousklered aa 
matter of deep impoitance. He could 
not see the consistency of ministers. 
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in making sudh ample oflera of mo¬ 
ney and dignity, while they brought 
forward suoh chaige®. This, how¬ 
ever, was their concern; he came to 
<lo his duty as a Peer of Parliament, 
unbiassed by any earthly considera¬ 
tion. When his noble tViend asked, 
what State necessity existed foV this 

• measure, he would answer, this was 
the necessity—he wa^ placed with 
tins alternative before him, either *o 
proceed in some Way or other to in¬ 
vestigate the charges brought against 
the Queen, or else to consent to raise 
her to the high dignity, and rank, 
“and pre-eminence, which belonged 
to that exalted situation, while this 
imputation resre<l on her character 
unheard and unanswered. Before ad¬ 
mitting the necessity, however, of the 
present bill, he would wish to be sa¬ 
tisfied by the opinion of the judges, 
whether there dkl not exist grounds* 
for laying an indictment for high 
treason, when the inquiry could be 

■s. carried on in a more regular manner, 

\and with greater advantjigcs to the 
individual accused. 

Marqliis of Lansdowne took 
iip^ly the same view of the subject. 
The Lord Cliariceilor and the Earl of 
Liverpotn enforced those which they 
had formerly stated, ’i'he question 
proposed by Lord Grey was finally 
jiut, when the Chief .Justice delivtir- 
ed the following opinion :— 

'* The Judges have conferred toge¬ 
ther upon -the question projjosed to 
them by the House, whether, if a fo¬ 
reigner, owiitg no allegiance to the 
Crown of England, violates in a Ib- 
reign country^the wife of the King’s 

* eldest son, and she consents thereto, 
she commits high treason, within the 
meaning of the Act of the 25th Ed¬ 
ward III.? And we are of opinion, 
that such an individual, under such 
cirjcumstauces, does not commit high 
treason, within tiic mccUiing of that 
Act.’* 


m 

'The House having 
counsel should be called'iti/ 
ing doors behind the bar wer<|4h^wjh 
open, and Messrs Brougham, Wen- 
man, Lushin^ton, Wjlliams, Tiuual, 
and VVild^ foiloweil by Mr Viaiard, 
appeared oniliehalf of her M'l^esty. 
A moment* after, the Attoritey and 
Solicilor-GeneraJ, the King’s Advo¬ 
cate, Dr Adam, and Mr Park, enter¬ 
ed "Hiy the door commonly appropria¬ 
ted to strangers. They were atteiul- 
ei^ by the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
and by Mr PoweU, who attended the 
Milntt,90inmission. 

The Duke of Hamilton having de¬ 
manded by whom the Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral had been instructed to appear, 
Loul Liverpool replied, that it was in 
consequence of an order received from 
the 1 louse. He had taken those steps 
which to lum seemed best, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtuiiung inlormation. H« 
had applied fof ir-^tbrniatfoh to the 
Secretary of State for the Home iJe- 
partnieiit, and with that, and such 
other information as had been obtain¬ 
ed, he now appeared for the purpose 
of o|>ening the case. 

Mr Brougliam rose, and urged that 
the time was now come, when he 
ought to be heard against the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill. He alluded to the 
case in 1692, of the Duchess of Nor¬ 
folk, who had been heard on that 
ground over ,pnd over, bodi at the 
fir'ft and second reading; also to tliat^ 
of Knight and Burkett, in 1692 ; and 
of I.,ord Anglesea, in 1700. 

Counsel beifj^ removed, the Eat! 
of Liverpool suggestetl, that the re¬ 
gular course was first to receive the 
evidence, and tlien to hear counsel, 
both upon the principle of the bill, 
and upon ihe facts • proved. ftiU 
Chuneellor expressed the same opi¬ 
nion ; but Lord Lansdowne obsci- 
ving, that if the learned counsel pie- 
ibrml tb argue at present on tlie 
principle ot tlie Lull, it might spcne 
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the paiiiful necessity of going at all 
into the evidence, the pennissiou to 
do so was carried without a division. 

Mr Brougham, accepting the per¬ 
mission, proceeded to argue against 
the principle of the bill.* fie object¬ 
ed, first, that it was a private law, in¬ 
troduced in a particul.tr ease for the 
punishment of an individual, k was 
a mode of proceeding known unhap¬ 
pily in the jurisprudence of .nil coi n- 
tries, jjut never resorted to in any 
country, nor in the worst of times, 
without producing a deep sense of its 
hateful consequences, and it^s utter 
repugnance to every souiul pnnciplo 
of jurisprudence. Such lat\s had, in 
the Ctirliest periods of Roman juris¬ 
prudence, been called pnvih’nuf, but 
pnvilrgin ochosn. 'fhey were such, 
indeed, that goveininents, not the 
wisest or the best, had stalled back 
at the idea of plunging into such 
courses. ‘ Enactiv.entb of this nature, 
in \he age following that ih which 
they had served their temporary pur- 
]>ose, hail been almost always rescnid- 
eil. He would puss over the acts of 
that barbarous and detested ))nncc, 
Henry VI11. The case of the Eail of 
iStraflbrd was sufficient for his piu- 
pose. The bill reversing his attain¬ 
der, branded it wjth such horror, that 
all proceedings relative to it were to 
be cancelled. The present bill, sub¬ 
stituting •for death deprivation of 
rank the most illustrious, removal 
Iroiii a station the most exalted, and 
the loss of privileges the most es¬ 
teemed amongst women—aj', and 
what was yet dearer, Itie ruin of her 
character and happiness—belonged 
strictly and technically to tlikt cl*iss 
of enactments, which their lordships’ 
predecessors ha/l thus characterized. 
The worst of those bills (not except¬ 
ing even those relating to the wives 
of Ilaiiy VIII.) was, when eompa-, 
led with the present, a reguiia, con- 
siatent, and judicial proceeding. Im¬ 


peachment applied to all cases not 
cognizable by the ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tions : There could be no reason 
against impeachment, therefore, ex¬ 
cept that the evidence was so lame 
and defective, that no House of Com¬ 
mons could be expected to pass a vote 
upon it In impeachment, her Ma¬ 
jesty would have had a specificatkui 
of the chargesj and all the advantages 
of, a real judicial proceeding. He 
would not say that the present mea¬ 
sure might not be carried on in the 
spirit of justice, but in every other 
respect it was as unlike a just mea¬ 
sure, as any to he found recorded in 
the.annals of Purli.iment. He w'ould 
ask, where was that nupcHnig and 
overruling necessity (he did not say 
motive, for that might be guessed) 
which alone could prescribe and jus¬ 
tify this measure } Was the succes- 
oion or its purity endangered, or w as 
there even a possibility of its being 
put in jeopardy ? If this question had 
been brought forward while his illus¬ 
trious client was only Princess of 
Wales, divoi’ce could h.avo been ob¬ 
tained only on the ordinal y therms, 
and would consequently have' been 
impo.ssible. Her eneniic". had w aited 
till the question was not be tween 
man and wife, but between King and 
Queen. On tins ground, however, 
he £ould not but implore their Lord- 
ships to pause. “ I put out of view,” 
said Mr Brougham, “ at present the 
question of recrunination ; I raised it 
for the purpose of my argument, and 
I shall puisue it no furtrlier. I should 
be most deeply, and I may say with 
perfect truth, iinfeignedly afflicted, if, 
in the qirogrcss of thw ill-omened 
question, the necessity were imposed 
U|K)n me of mentioning it again; and 
1 should act directly m the teeth of 
the nistruc tions of tlii>< illustrious wo- 
UKin—(pointing to the Queen, who 
sat innnediately below him.) I should 
disobey her solemn commands, if I 
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again used even the word recrimina¬ 
tion, without being driven to it by an 
absolute and over-ruling compulsion. 
That argument, and mfery thing re¬ 
sulting from it, I willingly postpone 
till the day of necessity; and, in the 
same way, I dismiss, for the present, 
all other questions respecting the con¬ 
duct or connexions of any parties pi c- 
vious to marriage. These I saj^ not 
one word about; they are dangerous 
and tremendous questions, tlie conse¬ 
quences of discussing which, at the 
present moment,*1 will not oven trust 
myself to describe. At present, 1 hold 
them to l^e needless to the safely of 
my client; but when the necessity 
arrives, an advocate knows but one 
duty,'and, cost what it may, he must 
discharge it.” Was the mere bestow¬ 
ing of favours upon a person, who had 
been in a menial situation, so f.itafto 
the honour and dignity of the Crown ? 
He appealed to the justice of the. 
House, to the heads of the church 
ranged before him, if ^diiltcry was to 
be considered a crime only in wo- 
m6;wif the fame of the country was 
m<5f^tarnished by it ■when proved 
againa a lady, than when confessed 
by a jwinee. It is with the utmost 
pain that 1 make this statement: It 
is wrung fiom me by hard compul¬ 
sion ; for there is not a man vviio ac¬ 
knowledges, W'ith a deepci sense of 
gratitude than I do, all the obligations 
which this country and Europe owes 
to that illustrious individual. 1 say it 
not—God'forbid I should—to visit 
harshly upon him any of the failings 
of our coqjmon nature, much less to 
alter in one iota my recordfcd sense of 
the baseness of that conspiracy, by 
which those failings were dragged! be¬ 
fore the public. I bring it forward, 
because it is in truth an answer to this 
case. Why was no bill of degradation 
brought in in 1809, after the resolu¬ 
tion of the House of jConmions, and a 
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full confession on behalf of tlie party 
accused, that he had been guilty of 
* mc^pt immoral and unbecoming con¬ 
duct ?'” ]\|[r B. called upon the other 
side to produce .«i instance in which a 
marriage had been dissolved, without 
the husbknd having come foi'w'.arcl to 
cofVqiVio. Marriage had bcert jus'tly 
desciibcd by Sir William Scott, as 
\lie parent, not the child of civil so¬ 
ciety—^as a religious as well* as a ci¬ 
vil contract. The ^ttoriiey-Gcncral 
would not allow that the King was 
his ^Hicnt. He made his appearance 
at the bar, as counsel for nobody. 
Miip^jtcr.s had acted in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that 
they credited the jireainble to the 
bill, ’i'bey had done every thing to 
forward the Queen’s departun* out of 
tlu* couiiliy, anti to eneourage her 
stay. Thty had never j;iyen licr tlic 
least hint as Co lite’rcjiorts said,to he 
circulated about her conduct—liad 
never said, “ Return ; this is danger¬ 
ous—the count ly sulTcrs—the Crown 
is dishonoured—^the Royal Family 
degraded, by these cahirnnious re¬ 
ports.” To the last moment slic was 
warned not to come back. She was 
to be pensioned, largely pensioned, 
for not coming home. She was to 
enjoy the rank she had drgr.adcd, 
and the privileges she had forfeited. 
She was to .have an income to enable 
her to be wicked on a larger scale; 
alt levity, all indiscretion,—even 
“ adulterous intercourse" was to be 
pardoned oi> one condition; and tluat 
condition was, 4hat she should conti¬ 
nue abroad, befoie the eyes of fo- 
%*eigners who envied and hated us. 
She was to be the degrading specta¬ 
cle of rile Queen* of this country, 
without one of the virtues tliat ought 
to belong to her sex and condition. 
With these facts beiore him, he must 
havc*a mind t.npable of swallowing 

the moat monstrous iraprob.diililit s, 
• «. 
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who could lend liun-nclf for one mo- 
inc'nt to the behefj that nunibters 
eave credit to the preamble of the 
hill. 

Mr Brougham’s speech fieuig con¬ 
cluded, Mr Denman obtained jiiTinis- 
sion 1^0 delay Ins address to the House 
till ni'xi day. He e\j)ressed .stnmgly 
Ins sense of the inn oitaiKe oi'Ins of- 
hcc—an office whiih, m the piemen.* 
hour of Uial and ol diliit nity, he pii- 
7.cd far more hiiildy than the pioud- 
est favours whn h Royalty could con¬ 
fer m the inonunt of j)sos[tei ity. //he 
cornnntlee li.ul not acted in .luy de- 
pree as a ginnd jiiiy ; tliey liad mere¬ 
ly found til.it tlii'ie vvai lomn loi so¬ 
lemn iiu[uir\, hut h.ulnof pioiiouritc'il 
any opinion ujion the f.icts, mn le- 
commended the piocecdnig hy hill. 
The cli.nge of a degrading intiniacy 
was one too vague to bee ome theobji. et 
of legislative* or juthv.ial'mvestig;d\on 
Tlie f'aniiliniit}' and openness of*uian- 
iieis, uhich was geiieially giacelul 
and engaging, might appear blame- 
able to poisons of a resetved and au¬ 
stere chai act er. Anne Boleyn, whose 
iiinoeenee was genoially acknowled¬ 
ged, had been leni.'rked by Hume as 
liaving a ceittiiii gaiity? and even le¬ 
vity ol inaniui, v* hifcih exposed hci to 
the malice ol hei enemies. A le- 
niarkablc iiisUmii of I'amilianty with 
pei sons of low .''tation, occuiied when 
the illestiious paity was I’lince of 
Wales, tl III mg -whuh peiiod a note 
was oiue delivered to 1 ini, eonimen- 
cing in this way—“ Sauj t^pnggs, ot 
theCocoa-tiee, tends Ins complmienls 
to Ins Uov.d H ejmes''.” '1 l.e J’lince, 
onafterwaidsnieetmgw itliMiSpi iggs^ 
observed to him, “ 1 liis m.iy be veiy 
well between you mid me, Imuu , but, 
for God’s sake, ilo not play tbese 
tiickswilh our higli iellovvs , it would 
never do with Norfolk or Aiundel 
■J’iic leained Counsel tlien uigctl the 
iiicoiisisteiiev ol the charges matlc by 
nniiistei.s witli the piopos.ds wliich 


tlu-v bad offered. The preamble to 
the bill appealed to him equally irre- 
concilcable to the alleged/acts of the 
case. Me did not wish to treat the 
subject with levity, ) et it appeared to 
Inin that they had hetn rehprsing the 
iScliool for Scandal—that They liad 
been pertornnng a solemn fai ce. Had. 
Malvolio rc.illy mtiigued with his niis- 
ticss.-' or had the etlu*i sei;vants quai- 
rclled vviih the .stewaid.and detcnni- 
ned to sick revenge? A tiial her 
Majesty liad challenged ; hut she re- 
gauled ihe bill as no trial—as a juo- 
cei ding calculated only to hew ildcn 
and hetiay, and as to the ^justice ol 
wlmh till publii would have’a light 
to enteitidi stuing suspicions. Mi 
Denman leferiedin the same tone as 
iMr Bienghain, to the disgiaccful case 
of Loi el Stralloul. When he com¬ 
menced his address, his roy.d client 
had not entcreel»llK; House, and there- 
.I’oie ho now, in her jiiesencc. onci 
more appealed to then loidship*i to 
avert this public mischief—miscalled 
atiial. I lei ?ilajesty was departing 
fiom no piinciple in inakir.g tins ap¬ 
peal : she still challenged a tiia?i1iiit 
a lair tiial, she was not satisli, d that 
hei accuser should send sealed bags 
of ]).ipers to the most distinguiBlied 
ol licT judges, Ol that the linal sen- 
leiicc*should he piunouncod by him¬ 
self W’as this a bill of divoice, oi 
\vas> it not; and was elivoice ever 
gianted, except wbeii the tomplain- 
ing paity was free trom blame Let 
then Loi dsbips, then,sojipdac* the case 
ot a young and aceomjihshed woman 
eoming to these shoics Irom a foreign 
louniiv', w«th pioapects of splendour 
iihnost uiipaiallcled; that on her ar- 
1 IV al,* instead ol meeting an affcction- 
ale hushand, alie fouiul an alienated 
mind . 'I'i.’t tile 'lolcninities of marri¬ 
age did not pi event Ins being still sur- 
loiuuli d liy misticsses , that the birth 
ofu child, iiiateadofaliording a pledge 
ol mutual re'gard, betame the signal 
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of aggravated insult, and was shortly 
followed by her oximlsiou fioiii the 
husband’s roof. I'liat, even then, 

• spies were placed over her to report or 
to fabricate stoi ies of herVonduct. If, 
after all these circumstances, an ex 
parie inquiry took place and termina¬ 
ted in a complete acquittal; and, in 
Consequence of that acquittal, she 
was restored to society and to the 
embraces of a father by whorfrrsho 
was never deserted ; if, sulisccjiiently, 
she had been induced to go abioad, 
and the same machinations v\eie le- 
newed against hel', in the hope that 

* what had failed in England might 
suceeeit u* Italy, and the cli.figes, 
which had h( lot e been blown to iitonis 
by a. guuKiit and'iidicule, miglit at 
length avail, i( not to lonvict, at h-ast 
to blacken, to degiade, and lo de¬ 
stroy; 111 a east'like thi.s, wheie the 
husband has thus shewn hinisi'lf indif¬ 
ferent lo the honour akl haiqiiness of 
his ivjfe—wheie he lia\ ahdieatid all 
tliosc duties wliieh alone gave Iiim tin' 

Vrights of ahusband—wijuld their lord- 
shi^is listen for one moment to liis 
irajipeaii'd, that tins question 
mighcVt some distant peiiod lead to 
a ihspiltd succession. If Ins Majes¬ 
ty shoiild again mairy, and a child, 
the fruit of that niaiiiagc, be born, 
tberc might yet remain iii moral and 
religious nimds a doubt as to tlie va¬ 
lidity of’ that mariiage, and whether 
us ollspinig had a just title to the 
crown. Mr Denman tlien rel'eired, m 
the same tone as his precursor, to 
certain pioccedings in 180.9, relative 
to an illustrious person, the heir-ap¬ 
parent to Wie throne, ho, with rc- 
gaid to the other Iloyal Dukes of the 
same illustrious family, the same ob¬ 
jection might perhaps be addressed 
to them, if their conduct foi .si^ whole 
years wei c to be examined with a view 
of detecting scandalous freedoms oi* 
adulterous mtcrcourjc. If by tlie in¬ 


troduction of a measure like that be-» 
foie their lordshijis, one peer could 
uncrown the Queen, another peer 
niiglii uncrown! the King ; and he 
would say I further, that the public 
opinion^which, aftei all, must dispose 
of crown.s,* and sceptres, and king¬ 
doms, woVld receive the same Was 
witfl equal facility. It was v(fty re- 
m.irkable, but their lordships w'ould 
well remember, that the origin of the 
Ereiu'h Revolution was inai*ked by 
caluinniesand libels iigaiiist the Fi ench 
Queen—imputations against that un- 
foi tiiftate woman, which w ere coujiled 
w’lth slTliuler.s and insinuations against 
all tUat waspuie, and noble, ami Iio- 
noiiiahle, in I’'i.nice. TJieii loidshijis 
would iccollect that cvi-iitful ami 
gloomy pi'iiod, when the unhallowed 
hands of <U" pel ate men were laiscd 
ag.lln^t insulted royalty—a peiiod at 
•w'hieh, as IukI been well obseived by 
,an elegant wnter'(?nTTiUike), all the 
• beautiful delicacy of the female clia- 
raeti r w.is violateii and dc'-pised—a 
period at which that modest sensi¬ 
tiveness, that s-acii'd puuty, which 
impose ujion man “ all iho^e moial 
obligations wliiih the liL.iit owns, 
and which tlie undcrstaiuling ratihe.s, 
weie lost 111 the licentious piofligary 
of the day; w'lieft it had become a 
common obseivation, that “a king 
was but a man—a queen was but a 
woman—a wiomati was hut an animal, 
and that animal not of the iiigliest 
order.” Tiic greatness of the female 
character consisted in throwing Iiom 
it, to an imi:*easurablo distance, that 
species of iinpcTtinence and intiiision 
w'hicb w'oiild piesunic to Molafe, by 
fcnwaiTanted inqunies, the sanctity of 
domestic piivacy; and upon these 
gioundshlone he might le.st his only 
and general defence, if it wereneces- 
saiy, of the Queen, against a measure 
intended to exclude fioin the tin one 
her wlio ought to adorn it—who came 
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here with every expectation, with 
every reasonable hope, of sharing it 
—and who, it was now attempted to 
be argued, had forfeited—not forfeit¬ 
ed, indeed, but had lost—her just 
claim to it. The learned Counsel 
then urged the religious,i as well as 
civil character of marriage,*-on which 
he wivs particularly anxious tjiat^Dr 
Lushington should be heard; he le- 
presented tlie hardship which Iiin il¬ 
lustrious client sulFercd, in the sub¬ 
stitution oi a bill of pains and peu.d- 
ties, for a judicial proceeding , he pi o- 
tested in her name against the lariner 
measure, and he concluded, V 1 beg 
to say, iny Lords, tli.it vv'li.ito\ci m.iy 
be onacti’d—whatever may be done 
by the exertions of any individual, 
by the perversion of ti uth, or tin ough 
the perjuiy of witnesses—wli.itcver 
bethcconscqucnccs which may follow, 
and whatever she may sufl’er—1 will, 
for one, nevEf vvirtTflrawIrom her those 
sentiments of dutiful homage vv Inch 
I owe to her rank, to her situation, to 
her superior mind, to her great and 
royal heart; nor, my Lords, will I ever 
pay to any one who nay usuiqi her 
Majesty’s station, that respect winch 
belongs alone to hi r whom the laws 
of God and man have made the Con¬ 
sort of the Kiiig, «nd the Uuceii of 
these kingdoms.” 

'Tlie Attorney-General could not 
help remarking the extraoi dinaiy li¬ 
cence taken the learned Counsel. 
Instead of arguingstiictly on the prin¬ 
ciple ofthe bill,they had gone into state¬ 
ments of liicts, which, although tliey 
were all introduced into tins ji.irt oi’ 
the case as facts,he must contend wei e 
not yet foanded on the evidence be¬ 
fore their lordships; by assumptions, 
gratuitously made ; and by calumnies 
—(an expression by which he meant 
not tlie slightest disrespect to his 
learned friends, but he must lepcat it) 
—by calumnies, unsupported, at pre¬ 


sent, by any thing but their own as¬ 
sertion. They had been reasoned 
upon, however, as if certain and in¬ 
disputable ; and the passions and feel¬ 
ings of their lordships had been work- 
e(] upon accordingly byspeeches of 
the most extraordinary eloquence, the 
impressions of whiehhe implored them 
to efface from their minds. The sim¬ 
ple dry qiustirtn before them was, 
whuihei the bill was su^tuinable upon 
pnnciple The learned Connsel then 
St. lied the grounds on which an un- 
peaehmei’t could not lie, .md consc- 
quentiy a legis!.ii!\e piocenling vvar 
necessaiy* If he liatl .lot known it to 
he the ojmiioa of othcis, in who.se le¬ 
gal jii.lgrncnt he could confide, that 
the cti ngo contained m the pieambli' 
of tins bill did not amount to high 
treason—an o[)inion which fortunate¬ 
ly was now formally sanctioned by 
tile Inghest authorities that could be 
referred to, Im w’ould not fiavc pre¬ 
sumed to star! 1 at their lordships’bar 
as tlie advocr.c ot the present course 
of proceedin'^. That unceitainty wa.s 
now lemoved, and he boldly clmllon-- 
ged his Jearni'd li lends to^ho argu¬ 
ment, and defied them to pre»fucca 
single case in sujipoit of thew asser¬ 
tion, that the facts alleged in ihepie- 
amblo ot this lull would bear out an 
iinpeachment,aiul that, consequently, 
an irtpeacbmeiit w.is the course that 
ought to liave been adopted. The 
learned Coiin'-el reprobated the nian- 
nei m winch the witnesses bad been 
treated, as suborned, pcrjuied spies, 
calunmiators, and traddders. This 
was tampering with llicir lordships* 
feelings, and treating the subject quite 
unfanly ai a time when they had not 
lieaid a .single deposition. His learn¬ 
ed ifiends had much abused the liber¬ 
ty they had obtained, of arguing now 
against the principle of the bill. How 
'Should he be anaigned if he so far 
forgot limisclf as to expatiate on the 
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enormities of the charge containetl in 
the preamble of this bill against a per¬ 
son of the high rank of Queen, then 
indeed a Princess, but niece to the late 
K ing of Ih ussia, and next in rank to 
tlieQueenof England? How shouldhe 
be arraigned by his learned fuends, if 
jic in I he present stage were to enlarge 
on the evidence about tobe produced? 
dlij pain of tin, task would bu^ieat 
enough, God knew, wlieu the neces¬ 
sity arrived. Tlie present hill was no 
more an r.r pod Jac/o law, than every 
divorce bill was. .Her Majesty would 
, be deprived of no means of delenee as 
Queen, which she would have enjoy¬ 
ed as IViffccss of Wales. She courted 
iii<iuiry ; and the present bill aJi’orded 
the means of us complete and tair m- 
(piiiy, as either impeachment 01 any 
other measure woul<l have done. Ills 
mind was in no degree alleeted 4jy 
the declamatory topics in which the 
otlier side had indulg«l. He felt tliat 
lie was addressing a gfive assembly, 
composed of persons the highest 
A^anlv, aUainrneiUs, andTmnour, in the 
cbwitiyj^ifTcl ne Knew that on such 
an (iHasion apjieals to the passions, 
however they might excite admira¬ 
tion fo’Jllie advocate :.t iheb ir, would 
ultimately be of no effect. Their lord- 
sbijis v,c“ie not to be leaihi, either liy 
cntK'aty, by hints, or by menaces, to 

suene from the strai'.dit-lbrwaid 

« 1 

n.itii of duty. He wa-i aware tJi't 
tb.s, as it iiad been called by his 
h ened friend Mi I'enman, a 
Inanendoiu iiuiuiry- lie knew that 
llie peace of the country miglit be 
a'Tecled by it; but he knew dso tliat 
eliimour tvcfuld have no elfact on then 
lorcKliips’ minds. He was rK>t a[)- 
palled ; ho did not fccU' fir tin; iii- 
fiue; he had such confidence in tbt' 
good sense oJ’ the country, that he 
le!l a Allred, when the facts vcei-- be-, 
fore them whicli In..! huberlo be>.ii 
eonee.'led, .md in .gma ii ce ol Vvh.cl. 
Mien minds]’ is*', n1 < ugh*- 


on, they would see the necessity and 
the propriety of tlic course that had 
been resorted to. 'Flic cpiestion was 
a mSmentyus one', allecting not only 
the parties immedi.itoly concerned, 
but th& dignity and honour of the 
country itself. “If hnioceni, however,” 
coiitiuuedthclearned gentleman, “the 
party accused need not fear your lord- 
chips’ judgment. If guilty, I am sure 
that notliing can be stated which will 
induce you to swerve from the path 
of duty ; but that, fearless of popular 
clamour, you will jmt your hands to 
your liearts, and decide conscientious¬ 
ly and justly. l>y your lordships’ 
deefsion you will satisfy the public, 
th.it while the me.inest subject in the 
lealin is protected by innoeence, the 
highest subject e.amiot ollcnd with 
impunity.” 

The Scilicitor-Genernl ecjnally con¬ 
demned the toursi’ iWfbwed by the 
geutldmen on tlie other side. Instead 
of temjierately discussing a grave, 
dry, constitulional (}ne-.liou, they had 
indulged in personal invective, and 
the most unlouiuled .isjiiTsions 1’he 
question .appeared to him veiy .sim¬ 
ple. I5y a teehnie.i! distinction of 
law. the (I’leen Coii'-ort, committing 
adultery witli a, foreigner abioad, 
could not be brought in as guilty of 
high treason. Yit, if the Queen Con¬ 
sort was guilty ol’ a crJhie but one 
sliade removed from the highest cri^nc 
kiKiw u to the law—of the deepest dye 
either in e religious, a moral, or a ci¬ 
vil point of view—wa.s a person so 
legal(^lesh of vidiat .she owed to the 
toil' 111 y, to the crown, and to her 
lMnk,*to sit on tne throne'by tlicside 
of the monaich of these realmsCould 
he .iddrofes an assembly of men of ho¬ 
nour, stating that such scandalous 
co.einet ha(1 taken place, and at the 
s-nie tune ifiim tli.il the person who 
bad laien guilu of it was wortliy to 
le.e,) 1 ’ ip*() 1 ti)^ throne of England '■* 
'{he p.n"s end jiciMlt’e. .iilathed 
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this bill, were no ifreater than in any 
common case of divorce; and was 
the Kin^ to have less means of re¬ 
dress tlian the humblest indivitKial? 
It appeared to him that theie could 
be no necessity so great as thfu which 
called for the present inquiry; the 
necessjty of not allowing such a,se¬ 
ries of conduct as mms here (harged 
to pass with imjiuiiity, and the indi¬ 
vidual so (Icineainng he*) self to sit on 
the throne of thcscrealms. lie agreed, 
indeed, that ^denee upon this sulijett 
could hardly be jiurchased .it so de.ir 
a price: but the nioinenl the (iucen 
challenged inquiry, the nionient she 
asseited her ninotenee, the moiiicnt 
she set her loot in the count] v, and 
il.uined licr i.inlv .snd privileges as 
Queen Consoit, itheeaine irnpossiblo 
to shun thii du’.idful proceeding. 
Bills of pains and pcn.ilties h.id been 
as ohl as llw .s.4iii^itutjon, ;ind wen* 
esscrUial lo it. 'I lu* case ol‘ ^t: alfoi d 
•ua-. 'iv holly in.ipplie.ible ; the injiistiee ' 
ol it eon''isl('(l in the IIousis li :vnig 
been o\ei.iMed hy \iohiiee and el.i- 
niour nnt ofdoois It h.td l>een ■-anb 
wIu)A\.isthe eonqd.unn g ] .ntv? Tiiie 
It M.i'., ih.it the King iva.s not htiethe 
C(.inpl lining p.!il_\ , it did not sinl ins 
higli iImi.uIop .nul station to conic 
liefoie tlin com I as llu' coniplainiiig 
piiity , but, Knowing the taels of tlie 
(.ise. lu' tile eouise befitting 

Ins digtid.evl .md jiiniccly i.ip.ieity , 
he'oTi'eied tlie p q’ci , to lie ianl be¬ 
fore t.Me p nh-inc I'l li-atit inight deal 
willi the ease to its m isdoin niiid’d 
seem nit'et. Jlnis lie bfeauu n lor- 
senting, though not‘.i t. mphuiung 
part} . It Ig'd been the ini'-loi tune of 
these proceedings, fioin the coin- 
nieiieeinent„,,ind threnigh ev(;i v ‘'tage, 
that coll .t'ei.il topics c.dcul.ited to 
excite piejiulicc, and to inflame the 
pas-Kii'. of tlu^ iniiltitudi—to eieate 

di.sliaction 11. the ecuaiti ) ,andto Ji.-he 

thevei ' loiiod, I ions c'ftlie iiu 1 ' lelu, 
h.id btin li'iiodiiced by the .} i(ses¬ 


sional and unprofessional advisers of 
the Queen. In touching on recrimi¬ 
nation, his learned friends had intro¬ 
duced a topic^ from which their minds 
must have revolted, and which they 
could not but k.iow to be inapplica¬ 
ble. They li.ul even advanced the 
extraordinary jjroposition, that there 
was no differcnjie between adultery 
committed by .i nnin .and a wom.in. 
Ihit^Cliy xv.is this tojiic ibtrodneed > 
For .1 most -ti.mge .md unjndihablo 
puiposc. Ho should h.ne thought 
tli.it the common fe(>!ing of delicacy 
and humanity, which lie knew per¬ 
vaded tlic hosoms of‘ his le.arncd 
filends, would h.iVi' cuiiqR-lhgl .ihsti- 
iieiiee at lea>t on tins })(.iiit. It was 
<.n nil V all ant.able, bceause .an unne- 
cossa'v, attack upon an illustrious 
jK'i-on.ige, whose eonduet had hceu 
tw^ice di.iggedbefoie the House. Ills 
great talents .nul p< jml.int} thiough- 
out the coun^^ might .it all times, 
but more iK.ir-ulai ly .'L the present 
moment, ha\shit Kitd him fioin .so 
ciuel .md wanton an assault. 
Knowing fioiii wh.it'qL. 'ter it pr^-' 
(ceded, it filledlii:n witlisiT?]bis/'.aiul 
. a'.Kcnient. It h d been in-v^nated 
that lici M.ijest} h.id been eH'oura- 
ged to go .‘ibioad, that siic might f.ill 
.1 vietmi lo a foul (ompir.icy. Was 
this n^cJiTit as .1 fha’ e eg,dust mmi- 
•“tCl Vi as it pi'ssl! ] ' to'■Uppost'ih.il 
“luh <h ‘!'h.' w K ’ ''bit'-. (I'ulfl en- 
tei ]iit<j l!’e ij'ii.ds ol the I) ^e-t 111 SO¬ 
CK t}, mu. 1 ' 1 ( ss into the minds of men 
lehned by ednealun, polls! id by in- 
tei etaii^c w itb ibt' bi^lu si classes, and 
i.'Ked by (heir talents to the highest 
fnnit.ioi's of i>'e st.ite IF' would no 
liiigei follow' the wandering course 
Ol hi^ learned filends, but would only 
lenmnl tl-e lloi'se, that the (jucstion 
befoio them simply iilatedtothe'mode 
<'f jnoeeec'mg, and he trusted they 
woi.ld l.nd 1,0 le,.son lor .ilteijug that 
which ihej ti.'d del‘beiatel\ adopted, 
.^li iii011.^1'. u! lejilied at some 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FRANCE. 

t 

Meeting of the Chambers—~^ate of Parties—Assassination of the Duke of 
Bern—Law restraining individual Liberty—Law on the Press—Law of 
Elections—Violent Disturbances—Modification of the Law—It passes — Fi~ 
nances—Military Conspiracy—Minor Objects, 


THBFrenchLegislative Chambers met 
on the 29th November 1819. Every 
thing portended a stormy session, 
though not storms so terrible as those 
which actually ensued. Hitherto the' 
aystem adopted by the King at his last 
return to power had proceeded in a to¬ 
lerably smooth and successful tenor. 
His object had been to form a centre 
or middle party between the fierce con¬ 
flicting elements of the ultra royalists 
on the one side, and the extreme liber- 
als'^on the other.* Amid the lessons 
taught by recent events, and amid that 
moderation which usually sways public 
bodies on their first entry upon their 
functions, a considerable body in both 
Chambers were led on principle to 
approve and adopt this system. These 
members, joined to others who were 
secured by the influence of the crown, 
enabled the ministry to maintain a stea¬ 
dy, though somefvhat narrow majority, 
over the (wo opposite sides, even when 
they united against the centre as a com¬ 
mon enemy. Moderation, however, in 

f ioUticalbodies, is a circumstance usual- 
y of very ephemeral duration.^ In thtf 
coticle of successive debate and conflict, 
t!ic|ias8ions on each side were^continu¬ 


ally roused; personal enmities were su- 
peradded to political contentions; and 
etech threw himself farther into the ex« 
treme of the party to which he had at¬ 
tached himself. Thus, at every elec¬ 
tion, and in the course of every succes¬ 
sive session, the opposite sides of the 
Chamber gained continual accessions, 
and pressed closer and closer upon the 
narrowing majority in the middle. It 
became at length evident that this last 
would soon lose almost all those who 
were a|;tached to it from principle, and 
would be confined to such as the in¬ 
fluence of the Crown could command; 
in short, that it would be converted 
into a minority. In this urgency, it 
was only by some bold and decisive 
measure that ministers qould hope to 
preserve their political existence. The 
course upon which they determined, 
was one liable to manifest objections. 
It was no other than to introduce a 
new principle of election, by which the 
nomination of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties should be thrown more into the 
hands of men of large property, who, 
it was expected, would adhere to the 
existing administration. Without en¬ 
tering into the'abstract merits of the 
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plan, it was impoatibie not to observe 
Ahat it was rendered very critical by the 
present situation of France. In a state 
shaken by so many succfssive agita¬ 
tions* the great object was, that it 
should be allowed to settle and conso¬ 
lidate itself, which it would only do 
by continuing in the same position. 
To begin shaking afresh the very basis 
upon which it rested, had a direct ten¬ 
dency to invblve the monarchy fn new 
perils. Accordingly, on the rumour of 
this project, there arose throughout 
France an alarm ^and fermentation, 
which, as usual in cases of any remark- 
sfble innovation, was greater even than 
the occasion warranted. Petitions were - 
poured in from every quarter, reinon- 
strating against such a breach of the 
origins charter. < 

The King, on opening the Cham¬ 
bers on the 29th November, indicated, 
not obscurely, that some changes wer% 
in contemplation. Amid the general 
satisfaction diffused by the security of 
peace, by the liberation of the French 
soil from the presence of foreigners, 
and by the prospect of a gradual re¬ 
duction of the public burdens, he could 
not conceal that elements of fear were 
mingled. A v^ue inquietude had ta¬ 
ken possession of men’s minds, and, in 
order to ensure the permanence of the 
constitution, it must be placed on a 
firmer basis, and secured from shocks 
the more dangerous as they were fre¬ 
quently repeated. .As founder of the 
charter, he felt that some ameliora¬ 
tions were necqssary to secure its power 
yand its action. It was necessary to give 
to the Chamber a longer duration, and 
free it from tlie annual shock of par¬ 
ties, Thus only could they save the 
monarchy from ** the licence of public 
liberties, and finally close up the revo¬ 
lutionary abyss.” 

On'^the very threshold of this ses- 
■ion, a question arose, which called 
forth the most violent and inveterate 
party feelings. Grcgoire, of regicide 


cdebrity, had been elected as fourth 
deputy to the department of the laere* 
a choice which was sounded through-* 
out tRe kingdom as a signal triumph 
of the repumican party. The ministry 
demurreoto this appointment, and tfaie 
royal dissatisfaction was announced by 
his n£)^ recliving any Icttrc close invi* 
ting hinll to attend. * 

• The committee to which this elec«< 
tion was referred, endeavoured to evade 
the delicate discussions which it was 
likely to involve, by founding its nul¬ 
lity upon the circumstance, that Gre- 
goire, being resident at Paris, could 
not, according to art. 42 of the char¬ 
ter, arepresent the department of the 
I sere. To any other motive they 
merely alluded by observing, We are 
thus treed from the necessity of ex* 
amining a question much more seri¬ 
ous, wmch agitates every mind, since 
the report of thjs nomination resound* 
ed throughout the kingdom ; a ques¬ 
tion of political morality, which calls 
up the most grievous recollections, by 
reminding us of the horrible crime which 
the nation in mourning goes every year 
to expiate at the foot of our altars.” 
They finally expressed their wish, that 
the nation might never be obliged to 
deliberate on persons, and to censure 
the acts of the electoral collges. ** 
The reading of the report was scarce¬ 
ly finished, when the most extraordi¬ 
nary tumult arose in the assembly. 
The left side pressed for an immediate 
vote, while the right demanded a de¬ 
bate ; and each endeavouring to carry 
his point by mer^lamour, nothing was 
heard but a confusion of tumultuous 
cries. The President at length decla- 
recf the meeting dissolved, but with¬ 
out the least attention being paid by 
any one. At length, when this storm 
had continued for three quarters of ah 
hour, Baron Pasquier succeeded in rai¬ 
sing hi* jfoice above it. He represent¬ 
ed so forcibly the absolute necessity, 
that every proposition should be dis- 
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cuBsed before it was voted, that a ge¬ 
neral acquiescence took place. 

M. Laine, on the roydist side, after 
slightly attending to thq groifnd of 
nonresidence, on which the committee 
proposed to exclude the candidate, 
proceeded at once to what he consi¬ 
dered as the real ground, ^is (jowor* 
thiness of being elected. There was no 
formal law, it was said, by which this 
could,be made a principle of exclu¬ 
sion. Gentlemen," said he, our le¬ 
gislature has respected the French too 
much to prohibit literally their send¬ 
ing such a man into the representative 
assembly. But there is a law which 
has no need of being written So be 
known, to be executed. This law is 
not kept in perishable archives; it is 
not subject to the caprices or vaiying 
wants of a nation ; it is preserved in an 
incorruptible tabernacle, the conscience 
of man ; this law is etjjtmal; it is im^ 
mutable in all times and in all,places $ 
it is called reason and justice; in Franco 
it bears likewise the name of honour. 
The electoral college of the depart¬ 
ment of the Isere ought to have judg¬ 
ed that a man could not be elected who 
is the object of so terrible a public no¬ 
toriety ; who cannot be admitted with¬ 
out the violation of public morals and 
nahonal honour. All these outrages are 
committed when they attempt to open 
the gates of this assembly to the fourth 
deputy of the Isere. The case is clear, 
either this man must retire before the 
»igning dynasty, or the race of our 
kings must retire before him.” He in¬ 
sisted also that the ^>mis8ion of the 
King’s letter was sufficient to exclude 
him, and. that a deputy could* not be 
conndered national by being merely 
elected by his college, nor^until it had 
received the sanction of the Chamber. 

Benjamin Constant, in strenuously 
^^pporttng the opposite side of the 
I^Uestion, dwelt chiefly on thenominst- 
tion to the ministry, in 1815, of Fouche, 
amanwhohad not only figure(\tlirough. 


out the whole course of the French re¬ 
volution, but ** who had pronounced 
that fatal vote, that Tote over which 
the friends qf liberty, above all others, 
have gnmned, because they felt that it 
gave an almost mortal blow to* liberty.” 
The King sought thus to give an in- 
contestible, brilliant, sublime proof of 
his complete obljvion of the past. 
thus declared, that he intended not ven¬ 
geance, but fidelity to what he had 
promised. “ The King wished^ gentle¬ 
men, that the presence of the man 
whom he had callpd into his counsels 
should be a living proof that the word 
' of kings is sacred, and that every en¬ 
gagement contracted by them is irre¬ 
vocable.” He insisted, therefore, that 
it would be depriving the King of all 
the fruits of his magnanimous effort, 
and acting in a manner directly con¬ 
trary to his, if they were to reject a 
deputy on the ground of unworthiness. 

it is in the name of the King, in the 
name of all that he has done to re¬ 
establish tranquillity and concord, in 
the name of the fruits which we al¬ 
ready reap from his prudence and wis¬ 
dom, that 1 call upon you to put aside 
the question of unworthiness.” 

Manuel, another of the leading de¬ 
puties on the liberal side, attacked the 
very p^nciple of making unworthiness 
a ground of exclusion. To add another 
ground to those which the law had tra¬ 
ced, was raining the freedom of elec¬ 
tions, and depriving the citizens of 
every legal means of defending their 
rights. Such a step woyld be an open 
violation of the article of the charter,'] 
which prescribed to all silence and obli¬ 
vion respecting whatever votes and opi¬ 
nions had been emitted in the course 
of she political troubles of France. 
When would there be an end of the 
coneifquences, if mere opinions, emit¬ 
ted in a moment of fear and efferves¬ 
cence, were to constitute unworthi- 
ness. Upon this principle, all who had 
taken a share in the numerous addresses 
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C$MW|e «f ih* | p t t B iw| 0< W | - HB|Afe.|pit(| 
t0bK c()i«iUpfpt«il^^ 

ietttlMti«> of efemawEin imd ^ iiigli 

wu9^^M wltiiBli could bMolfiOil hf him 
alosm TWWwiiit coidd notbl tttim> 
ed jthf! benefiictor. M. Cor- 

bierm oppomd M. Mflouel t^ofl ^ 
prutciplv kieif. ^he coastitutiomd 
queAtiony which the oppeditoiddf wmh 
itteraptin^ to itifle^ wa«»whedM^ltih(^ 

g ’cide could «t in the FreadtChim»> 

T of Deputiea. if he wat a ^ fa i il de 
therci he wat adaEumthle «ko into 
high fuuetioet of state} he would ee* 
turn intp our arnues, drawing in W 
tra>u the revolution, and all our esia- 
nuties. It was said diat afi opunoifii 
(^ht tohe rep^fesentfld { but the ^er- 
tioa here was, not>abouf opmibns, Imt 
cnmes; crime now, for tw firstithAe^ 
sought to he repremated* 

Scarcely had M« Cothieres finished 
his speech, when M. BLayea ^proposed 
the vote A tumultuary assent Iras 
glreu the gjeat hulk of the assem¬ 
bly* which rose up and pronounced the 
aentenceofnon-a^isuon; afhe^adtush 
the akting was terminated mmd vcnm 
<;i^ U Bt». This sudden and 
ffU]^ dbse was UDsati8fs(^ory,not ofN 
numerous members who had wuik- 
M to speakv bait to the amlous of faodh, 
pm^kas who, ^peeing in the prt^irim])^’** 
f of eixluisim, wished each to have st 
ppSjDtollk^aQOQi^ to his own pet. 
“*■ -* ■ « ^ 




fiuid.cUdttm'ofiiiMl^ occarnaimd 
h^ the piropositaem dtf the mioister cC 
fisamae^i^Mt governomit ahouldbe al^ 
ImndSptodyviudLf to dtow the first 
l^mmfcha^ the tahesott landed aud 
ptotoast - pwferty^ emmidttee, 

“ wa. toif. naar i. • 


K i to e ec r, to which the 
iwerred, vecommtoded 
•listatd be limited to 

iiieaSme wu supportedl 
to Bdordottns^ in a speech 
able the it gave of the^f 
cat'ttateuf^Friknce. AccordW 
totatoh]^ was *< advancing wm 
Steps, ready to dsvoUr Us. Dis 
power, it undermines every«<d 
stohlg institutions, places wtthunt 
Omuberi the kifiueUce wh^ on|^ 
to be ekevciied by them t opposei to 
theto^hto^lhttoDi the expreenouf^of a. 

fi^ous, and 4*toys 
totototodpiutotl*^ Mitowtoullltolfd 

enedi^to atoilhto tht^whole sodUl 
body, Twah evita he ettributed * 
jrreptd^ree to the fiuctoating’toid!|r« 
deeisive measures of miaistryi Hm 
copld, therefore, by no fneads dgrSe ba 
repose in tbeio that confidence, and 
|dace that power in their hands, wl^ 
Vottld be done by the pneseat vOth. 
id^Decazes, in rej^y, maibtained,thfit 
the mtnisters had not a^ached theui- 
stlves to any ptoty, but that thdr syh* 
tern was sup|l^ted by a majority, both 
in the Chamlwr aUd the nation. He 
whdfly dmied the allegations wbidh 
thdiw eaemtes were circulating, iJ||pt 
tosf meant touarty thew point by any 
Stoleot and %iconstituttonal means. 
Ministers finsfiy carHed the vote by a 
ms}^»yof d97 to 59. 
t Chambers how approached tha! 
hl|d|,4ebat«abie ground, the theatre of 
dmto'^lwtifiidts by which the sesnon 
wiii«o be to tfiitibly Sj^ated. We 
htordhtody noticed the ^rms excited 
tbtou^ ^ranceby the understood pur¬ 
poses |^fang itot psrt of the chari^ 
tsadfi^ fSlatSt'‘to.die. law*of 
ttofiSi ^ny^symptorns of noyaltdl di|« 
croactommt'mmited through 
the dread of Ihore than the ito!l#liss 
M pdto|!al rights. It raised |hi«Si|^- 
«ttt fto whole body of landed*ptoprie- 
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iMKri't fear which had becndheafa eciii> 
.pectcA with the Bourbrn dyiuntfi the 
leiaraC th^ rMunptifmdTcaHfiantf^^ 
•oH «r confiacated. at'thi^ co»- 
jeaeiiocment of the eevohitm* Nttnt»* 


9 tm!U 0 M wcfCt therefore^ ^ated^'in 
4mm from the most remote r^^ftgai. 
^ lha )8th Januarf the co&mMstciD 
* * ^9!|gi{Meb«d 139, contaiakig thoat 
signatures. The committee 
i{K»n madea report to the Cham- 
hetii anCavoamUe to the rcc^tion of 
tiSl^jpetittonh. None of tben^ k a^s 
had heeo s^ed of 

diioheai aathontim { on the omitrary, 
oereral pfti|ttiM^nctionaries deserihed 
them as obM^d by individuals going 
through the villages* amitonciog the 
mtum of tithes and the feudal ajstem. 
^Edany of these petitions had beea>«vi- 
dmitly signed without being read, and 
«many contaiMd eapi^essioua efi^RMive 
fo the Chamber. As they did not spo> 
licit the reparation of any act of itf- 
justice* they could only be considered 
as uaconstitutkfdl attends to fetmr 
the proceedings of the representative 
governoient. 

The readmg of this, r^rt caused 
an extraordinary t^mnltk M* Dupont, 
having first obtained liberty to ^peak, 
censured it with the ttimoat vehetRynce. 
He could not but adture the h^ic 
courage of the cootoiittee^ui thto'pro- 
posing to repel, by a itngle vote, »the 
«w}sh of mneteen thousand di^UEtms, 
who demanded, in die name ~ 

Pt^i the matatenaade of ^ 
cyonal,compact, whkh the 
weRg hound to di^end by the<r.h(moUr 
•pd^ekdAthp Last w petitions had 
bo^^sMOb m 1^ huiidreda m h$oai of 
liil^ 0 elhNhuM { they had been 
Undty iNlM^aeaU ond no dan^^had 
^een ftppMhsMiidiii but new tUt the 
policy, that toterest of thees^ 
jfuetry, made dhim wish to^ change 
this law, these petitions, so *inBoc«f|t 
last year, were found to be infected with 
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c haw Mie ^wad t 00^0^0 eleeilif#t'^t 
wetdi'-i^JiMlita'/if «hh*'€llM«r 
diObldJdi!^ the jadvke 0 th^^bih- 
ntRiecir^A^ to ^e agitolien the 
dsmertments, the orator avetfl^d it 
s^y to thtt pra^cted ^iMij^^imd to 
the fimes the^ entertained a^to^e 
etab^y of tbepxditical oOnttact 
united tbe prince to the natkni. ‘' 

M. Pasquier, in reply, insftted that 
the petitioiw, a» they wera presented, 
had a ^eet teni^cv to exercise an 
-illegal iafiueitceon theiegblatrve autho* 
«fty. Nothing could be more ground- 
h»t than the alarm which bad been 
spraad for the maintmiance of the char* 
ter, and of the sales of national pro¬ 
perty* The words touch the char- 
ter^** were used in an occult, mysteri- 
bue sense, calculated to blind the weak 
and lU-informed. The pethioas had 
been all formed on one model; they 
bad been hawked about from village 
• to village, from shop to shop, prece¬ 
ded by the report of the re-estabifsla. 
roent of ttthes and of feudal nghts. 
However much he might applaud the 
zeal of those who communicated to the 
Chambers useful information^ he^oidd 
never ^allow that all tbe citizens, of 
toery profession and every age,«s^e 
toarmy beyond infancy, 8tudent8,>tol- 
^ers, should be able, by a petition, to 
i^go the Chambers to deliberate bn 
«toy sul^t which mi^t have attract¬ 
ed xheir attention. TJie number of 
those who sought ^is presumptuous' 
initiative could not be compared cothst 
of themtumnt who waited an «||uit and 
resptotful eonfidenee for tba 
the*4e^ative ^tcussioni.^^ <|ileaivs 
Caatel Bajac and Baitfae Id 8sdt£le 
supported theiejecdonstiUtoitowariB* 
ly, representing that ihe^pV^Sbuers 
were not one to«every counadheythM; 
France widied an tideftkHHkto wkai^ 
should not introduce hstw tlml^todber 
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a^e|Ntj|fl^|f8 el Mtormfmmimt tbilir 
US. ^ 

la. ti^ iCwnbfr of Peer«i,l|fe 4e 
S>qw laid'^wn et^ more ngonmit 
mi^tioDA 09 iho ng^ {>ewoa<i<$yit 

coi44 l»e adaatte^ ka aSf 
in matters oonneetmi frym{inv«te^i»> 
terest, and the redress of iiit(^9idiial 
^rierasce^ hut oetdd. nast be allowed 
in the case of a leni^ttve proceedi^^ 
The petitioaejrs had no loformation 
<iualifying them lo discuss points, so 
important { and» indeed^eTery specali 
of ooUectire peffftion mtgfal he branded 
at • form of seihtioo. ..ihlthoii^the 
measure was opposed by CountaUartb 
LanjuinaiSf and .Segnr* at tending to 
overthrow entirely ikhe rlght^ of pedh* 
tion, It wasoarri^hy thetgrmit majo*. 

nty of 109 to 4ilB(ik, ' . - ' 

This check.^id not slacked the zedi 
dt dhe petitioning bodws* whd oontiw 
fitted to poor in addressee) idl timy 
amounted to hve hundnad’'<nid moies 
covered with from.'^fi^itostdtr^t^^ 
sand signatures. On the %h Mai«j|h 
M« Xls^otmode an attnmfl to oktidll 
thmr refiipttflo,. but hlwaaotiou wbi 
Ueeatsped uadmut tnv duonniadj^««»l 


m eaopmipn wtm tmtwmam 
mitnmers on twN 
^^ottfhwstkmof tbee^leefOib^ 
tbd mlh^n«e>m> boallewsd tc^ 
i^t‘fii|e i»tiSgnd ^^wal of tbi 
bers^ s^d uba dwoSn otko of 1 
t| 4 ieaey of eketton^ were aH m 
ow the detaHa of whikdtoidfi 
91001 were Amid the 

and delays arising osmof this 
dunn^i an event ed the most 


«n4i9nAtpeeted deseelgiid9v«iii(^ 
aii mmik: atteotim^'MM|i^diy^^ 
basiaitbc whole didlw 

FreodbMBOWHPcIiye»« 

The Bufce^ Bawmt the 
eft of the two son| of the Couai^JJI^ 
toia (»bw MenneurV; but t#he him 
l^ly mamed a Btcimn prineesr) the 
lu:y}e.of 4ssue prhi^ was wanting % 
iii 9 Aueemkrae family* made hm| bb 
ttgardea as the only ebannel by wiihlli 
t|m race e£ Bourbon could be pttp4k 
tuseed. This'ownimistaiiee pswid fhh 
himx OndieeveuiBg of the 19tk 
February) after having been present 
at the dpemnloeg with his duehesS) a 
weapon! tdieuddhilf a rede pomardwae 
stjruek httcedds breast. '^At the4es« 


r^^Thmoe«tinfiasw9propo8edw9iR^ wMmsd^Midsdaif^ 
; tesding to fixehr ri^t Of thosotm £hv%»«tmnaed^A^ 
bad .ImaBedbwiasfide^mtri^uises «f iSm libmui# amd ' 


bad .Ipmed^asade^pon^umn «f iSm 
natb^ demulaai^. It w«» tfoeept!|id» 
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)b>ti^dtKm9ltcm^oiiaifl aome'pabtii 
cqiar daimel. > ^^ 


audJ wem t s aii d eeia eoheoe aiiien fmm 
9& mdMeaiiAiS'^^ 

hoy 
i «nr 

tb* di i dlii an i i i ^ ^ with 

meo4 

BmaMag^Mrill^ eiMt^on 
foaeilmbhiN^tbw^^ 


^oJietioidy a Amsmiov duicnnMM 
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' awim9iiimi)Mwe^ tim)die 
fisthswIng^^ciMittg at fae^ 
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|iM rottCQ b»ppeaRi; to be bUtdked by 
8 emkgft be wai speedily takas* He 
sms-fopiKi to be a ^soa of tbc*iiaine 
bolding a<menial employ- 
meat in the King’s stables, Oa being 
mt»eQ|pitedt.ba 4eekired that be bad 
aMhaseamplieesi nor any wRo kn^ of 
li^ dtod i^tbat be bad mediufec it in 
lui latwi ^ast for four years. He b»d 
tokly from public motives. 
C04l9i(^a^ the Bourbons as tbe most 
Ornd enemies of France* he sought to 
ei^ll^lnate them* and had begun with 
tb^ouageat* and the one wh« appear* 
ed most likely to continue the race. 
]jf he faadm^tpi{Mi^ this occasion, be 
meant to *nccetsively. assassin* 

ated the otW Princes, and the King 
bUttself. Being afterwards brought to 
Uie Louvre, and the dead body of his 
victim exhibited to him, he did not 
testify the slightest enjotion.i Several 
were arrested m consequence qf su^i- 
mons inspired either by their known 
political sentiments, or by expressions 
q| mtuUatioQ reported to have been 
medi 40 hearing of the event; but no 
pioof could be established against 
them ^ nor was there fqnnd in Louvel’s 
ajpartment, or amon| bis fl&cts. any 
thing which could, in the 

dlghtest degree smy 'OtW individmd. 
'rbree monHts apentm pre^m^ bar 
his trial were equally unprodneuve of 
any discovejFy. On fieing placed be- 
lore the House of Peera he diaptomd 
.a calm and gloomy physingn^n^Bd 
fCpcatedibe confeisimisforinedl^l^k* 

, dlsaipifii^, ini^si#>oBge«^ik*!ii- 
.<nia%iijil«s«iuiil^<>f’^^ mhosfiillTa^l- 

jowards 

-iha ^coemiea 

9£^h» «s90ei.proie$ted mjo- ^ 

ImaHy absenoe cl all 

that he was 
ia the Imbkmf leAding either joai». 
iiHsmpwiiphh^.';jHia<Mvocate, If. 
Bonnet, endeavoured to make sonie 


kiiid^aaMslmi^'«bfii i »i ^^ 

madixm • 

wkioli Qsmdktsm tlm«Mdw<^^ 
tiauallyt^nisingloidea* Hecr^dalso 
th« <;wish Ion his par^ which bad been 
expressed by the dyingPriaco. Louxeli 
wbcn mdkd for bis owndeleoce, made 
a speech which was coosidored a aepe* 
tition of the mime, and which was,’^ 
therefoi^.tpver allowed tube puHish* 
ed. He openly Justified the action of 
which,be had been guilty, and*on.tin 
same principle, tbe death of Douia 
XVI; he compared himself to Brutus, 
and to tbe most illustrious of those 
who had died in,the cause of bberty. 
Being condemned to death, he was 
executed on the 7th of June. An iin> 
mense crowd attended; but, though 
Paris was then much disturbed from 
other causes, no attempt at tumult 
took place, and tbe event passed in the 
most profound silence. • 

An event of so deep and appalling 
a character could not i^ail to redouble 
the violence of those political conten¬ 
tions, with which France was already 
so strongly agitated. Tbe immediate 
effect of the feelingsexcited, was deci> 
dedly in favour of the royalist party. 
No proof had indeed appeared of thus 
crime being the result of any combina- 
liion, even of its having been prompt¬ 
ed by any writings or discourses of the 
emponents of government. But, amid 
the emotiems inspired by such a catas* 
titophe, nke distinctions, <or inquiries 
[.were not .likely to be^made; every 
thing was awallowed np in the geneml 
impresrinn. Besides, though such 
combination of crime and madness ccHiJd " 
only origitpite in a ixcidiar an4,£t<»- 
'|ical'«^oeity of inaividuid'Cba«i^ar> 
yet this iiugh^,ia>coHsequenoeof«a.rio’ 
lent fermentation in the public. nuJid, 
have’been raised to euchim extmme 
and pretmrnatural pitch..»« Fe^gs, 
which might oti^wise have feramnt* 
ed in gloomy ailencs^i, might thus 
have been roused to desperate action. 




’cd dltnind««i(i 

of action _^ 

poMd to be vendeM»fnc4a8«^ in tor- 
buloDt aod^bpNml tbnes. ^ 

A violent afupeartNl at 

the tneetinirof the Ghamher of j^epu> 
*ties on the 14thk '{’he itat |#oc«ed- 
ing vtaa mirked by«tt ilfitO||^rantie 
burst of pi^ona! aitimosky. <Clauiel 
de Gouaser^est mounting the tribunCy 
denounced DecSzeSy minister of the in« 
terior> as an accoipplice of the assas¬ 
sination of the Duke of Betvi. Loud 
cries of order! order t resounded 
through the assembly, and the orator 
being immediately silenced} the Presi¬ 
dent read the letter W whtch the Pre¬ 
sident of the Coutum announced the 
event which had taken place. A warm 
debate followed} and the sentiments of 
the royalist partv vi^cre strongly ek> 
pressed by M. de la Bourdonnaye. He 
could not but perceive in this deplore* ' 
bie crime} the action of an imagination 
exalted by that pohtical fanaticism 
which was daily sapping the founda¬ 
tions of the throiH^^ The object wasy 
to raise on theirfHiU those new powers 
which a del^ious philanthropy had 
sought in the sovereignty of toe peo¬ 
ple, the.numerical power of tl^ multi¬ 
tude} end in that law of the strongest} 
against which the social cohtrscc isis 
drawn up. At the view of an issue so 
dismal} it must be the first object Iff a ‘ 
TOlitical body to crush in its genba*^ 
ranaticism w]^ich leads to such fatal A- * 
auks { to chain anew that revoUmion- 
ary spirit which can only be restri^ed 
by an arm mf iron } to silence those 
diurkig^ writers} whoy emboldmied ’by 
immunity} excite to the moM odiouB 
crimes. He proposed, eberefore, thnt 
the address should communicate the 
decided wish of the Chamber to sup- 
prass those pernicioutdoGtrine^wbldh} 
t^>{MDgat once all thrones and aU an- 





irorw with 

foyyin^eti, 

ifion bf»the liberal pan cl' - 
faljri segued that the addi4ss 
tntiral^devc^ to the eapraisi 
the grief rahich absorbed evatgliiMWitt 
Of # Frenchmen, none regisM^lili 
Ihkice*So ma»h as the friendi ( '***^ -^ 
fy, becMuse they knew that its 
srottld avail themselves of tldi dreaiMhl 
event to deprive the hi^opof ail those 
rights which had been granted to i|^ by 
the wisdom of theSOvereignvii-Asedvvt. 
comtniftee being appoiai^}^ juS||raas 
was drawn up, anc 
ly, where the AsselMlIl^lraiidra 
expression of theit'^H^^ded riiesx- 
sorance that they were ready to ews* 
cur with equal energy and devoritttta 
according to the order of their coniMl- 
tutional duties, in the measures wMch 
the wisdom of Jits Majesty might judge 
necessary in such grave ciremmtanoes. 
*A similar address was voted> in the 
Chamber of Peers. 

On the following day, the wHdehat^ 
against Decazes cameagaUi undercon- 
rideration, and a vote of censure was 
moved, deoiaring it rash and calumni¬ 
ous. shatge, however, was still 
maintairnid by ka author; ai^thos|^ 
k met wkh no belidf in the Assbiinly} 
fbt a very strong anifnoalty against the 
minister fnanilestdd itself both oo the 
right W9d4eft siiks* This Was not di- 
° timijsbed} when Decanes appmnedsn 
to prOAotc the hew law of 

as weibns two cliiefs impo- 


IW unpopularity hf*w adniker ^ 
jseared now soerililWMit was#ww 
JSdeted wnposskile^ so tem psWUgjW 
an era) to catty of 
wUdt''^ exfowrive had lo^flewpp^- 
out IT change of inaBmmeol.^4f»^ 
signed on the 18th rfbssiil^||j^W(Wt 
• the pi|tence of ill heal^ 

'‘io express his ratisfiartiapKiilM^^ 



nMfjw?»r&f^4not .' 





^o4 Im fiow?4 Aifl^r 
th« p9i^i4e ^ 


EDINBURGH im. %mmB, 

^eei, ci?ate4 .« 

Ton hiiii,( 0 ^«i: mn^ks pflavfrii^j, and, a 
W» after, a|>^ni^d. raba*- 

f d^C ^<? the Bf^tiab court. On the 

at, the puke de Ridu^eu was ap. ,,. . 

DOujted hla sncceasor aa Pneudeocpf rihtepanneri^^lmaljdiaaiffniBof the 
IV P^ac^ apd Count Suneon as Mi- wio^d t when the viemra of tW fac- 
ifjjf the Interior. tioujii^rc np longer poncee^d | when 

^ The^tJfJ'OfliOt o( parties in th* Coam- doctnnes snbrcreive o| legitnnate mo- 
Wjifi pow to open. On the I5th narclw pd social order are |«iblicly 
pMruairy, M. Pasquier proposed in the preacfed and placarded j* gndt 
C^ppliber of Peers the law upon indi* raises an impious and insulting head, 
viuoal liberty, a measure nearly similar and points out, as^ it wo’e, with the 
^flt |n England suspending the finger its victims is it possible that 
as (^rpus Act. Ministrh were we cap refuse to government a measure 
^ve the ^fif of arresting, with- of prudence and precaution, a hupdicd 
out hriugiBjfcMj^al, till persons re- times less sevete than those by which 
ported ail ghp^PTplotting against the our neighbours have judged it neces- 
goyernment. TThe^e orders were to be sary to secure ^eir establishments in 
dehvtrtd only in council, and signed circumstances Im Critical.*’ 
hy three of the ministers In support- General Foy, on the other hand, 
ing his project, the minuter asked, considered the proposed measure as an 
t^^s not this the crime of a fanatic, open violation the charter. Ample 
»i>d led astray by the perverse security was afforded by a penal md 
opinions which were published every cntninal code, given by a master glooiui- 
day with impunity ? cpuld they be so ly suspicious, and who, in his actiye 
kilpp^ as to think that there was on- life, had more than once passed close 
fanatic i were they not duly to the poniard. It was in vain to say, 
bf thia unforeseen blow, to that by intrustin^,|he powerto miniS' 
waten over the preservation of this ters in person, they would be preser- 
ancient and fapred throne, ^b^y^oung- ved from the lotngues of infeikir 
eat branch of whkb had beeq.(;jBt down amnts. Government must know upon 

a VHiat hyad to direct its blows. See in 

an inatant arrive fiom all quarters the 
. , , - urgent hand qfinformers; see omcial denun- 

mityrc, ck^een i^ys were spent in ciations, and plHcious reports, shower- 
report upon tt; ^ d^^ ^ d^n in torrents. Are you then 
^catf,p a ^onsiderabh^^^ l^orant, gentlemen, that the recollec- 
,a«ipng,tne inffl^i|k ^ wns of dBlfi h»e still xa every heart, 

and^that enmities are a thousand tiines 
butwithaata^e- active now roan then? Yandf 

^nanimous^ lire* would you^seek in the departi^t* > 
‘,k^«WUfWp^ leadpig a. municipal funftiowary, 

|^pear(^U,<l^l^ a judger who has not bu decided prO" 
-jimeln/auefjjtui lesfion ^ pobtical faith. Every town, 
^ i^iriy jpl<^ ^ It every viuage, has its right sideband its 
imit the petif^ left side. That middle pjsrty, oii the 
ividnaltothrep* amplitude of which so many hopes 
^ dui^ljlOli of file law^ were founded, bectmaesevery dajf weak- 
of next session. er; and these laws will inl^liibly com- 




v' 

y 



The* 
gAl lofltieiiiet 

thAttA <mt^ MipehpitbSe^. 

jupoir»»'«yen lli6 

^ Wbat wiril^d itftve^ Mt by the 
" geobfouA Prinet, wtp, for- 

gtHrehis aMftBsin, if he hmi Tmi^n the 
miaeites hie fste wonld bring 
upon life whole nation? How would 
posterity reproach them, if, at the fu¬ 
neral of a Bourbog, the liberty of the 
nation was made to senre as a heca¬ 
tomb? 

Martin de Gra y eagerly supported the 
same side, insisting that the present was 
an insulated crime, emnmitted by an un- 
oultivated being from among toe low¬ 
est claseea of society, leading a gloomy 
and solitary life, and who had medita¬ 
ted the crime for four years ; that fs, 
before the nation had obtained those 
liberties to which this atrodty was im¬ 
puted. The whole nation waa seen in 
grief and tears} and was it to be con¬ 
sidered^ guilty of the crime which it 
deplored ? WeriifNaa nation of assas¬ 
sins i A mad fauhtic, possessed by the 
delirium of religious mnMsy> slew the 
great and good Henry IV. Were We 
then to tear the gos^l, to bleak the 
alurs, to deny inefiable Aame tif 
the divinity? Another madman, im¬ 
pelled by a fremey of a diffoieot spe¬ 
cies, strikes one of his descendants^ 
must we then tear the charter in |j^ 
Ces, trampte«the rights oP,the oadob ; 
under foot» andl^sphhme Iibetty|ilie 
first of blessings ? ^ 

C#»t Simeon, b defending|^the|sw» 
could hot but renmrk theeje^gemfod 
statements made as to the efectr of a 
temporary measure, which had been 
provided by the chmter, whh^Md 
something rimflar to it both'^fo the 
Roman and English ^osermttmi^, 
nddeb tea# guardra by every |A«cau- 




^ evnlimtsymi 

timutiofl.onvel^_ 

bOtjh b Farh aAd b th# 

The ment Mmtaal impi 
iSoSt atfoeious^wtthes, hfd 
pressed agaiiiit persont 
j^^slh ^These unpreettiofts, d 
Inable wishes, raid been ev< ^ 
^presented under the same 
they came from a common cetit|e. 
same identity had been fohnd in the 
idarmidg remits spread at the wme 
momept over every part of |'|^et 
andwhibh announced} sfi^imeiiffibr- 
rectiou in this 

soofttimes the knd^^m^Myoleon b 
Spain or America*,^^|i|mienout proa 
phedes. calculated to Wke a poO^#, 
ful asbn on the vulgar, had 
nouRced the extinction ^ the royal 
family at the end of 18 ^ To all tnia 
was added the,exhibitibn of the signs 
and emblems of the last gdvernm^t, 
'the repetition of the songs whkh re¬ 
called the memory of it. Them eoti^ 
half, gelled, derived a new attraction 
from ^eir mystery, and had become a 
reid mode action against the govern¬ 
ment. * 

M. ^beoh was answered by 
min Conitant} in an elabora^ speswhi 
•'A year amo, he said^ a calm i 
IpesBive mn^ratioh Was evhry wiejm 
observed. Every hsAi^^'^aa flufed 
hope, and benetrated^lUtSi attadbimtit 
- national 


laraht^tofi 
f Frimcd 
^ous fermcni 
)moneex 

of an^amralle prmce, wJ 
•of no l^neit to any of' 
systems to which it wa»»^ 



and a 
fomarkf 
Ibi 




EDiNBUMH ^ip6T||U'Ism. 

ze4» uhobihM, tendifig^ ^ itotbing pei^wns iflui c^iilp^ »lMllb lAm^ " 
]eM|jt)ifb t9 OTertitm lth»«<lMe |Kistr caltiinni«a»mpNre ||vM«#ibsk'<lRn^bd w 
lAg l^eromeintt And toi^ itftabUali an revoMbn. r w ^ i ^ 
abapliite monarchy, the previous AW da^fS debate* Ae l«»'m 
bloodf |he bipod lor cVer to bte regret* general waa earned by a majori* 
tedf whiob bad now been i^ed, would ty; bat the une period was afterwards 
seme 2^*/ A* * pis^texjt to impose chaios consumed in warm debates m the par*. 
on an ibaDoept irreproachable nation, ticulay clauses. One of the most con* 
Wh^l^ shrunk with horror from tbitf tested %aD that proposed by Mcroix 
cr{^,^ The projected law would be Framviue, that the bepedt df counsel 

, but should be allowed to the person ap* 


7 


the nnn, pot only of the liberty, 
of tbRjuitice, the morali^, the liberty, 
and/^ piosperity of France.,, The 
abyss of counter-revolution wl's about 
to be openedf jdw barriers raised against 
it by the preset hiinistry were ahawing, 
were giving pra^, and would quickly 
faU* The Canventton, the Directory, 
Buonaparte, had governed by laws of 
restraint} where was the Convention ? 


prehended on suspicion. This was ob¬ 
jected to, as affording to the prisoner 
a mode of communicating with his as* 
sociates. It was rejected by a majo¬ 
rity only of nineteen. The clause was 
carried against ministers, by which the 
period of detention for any individual 
was limited tp three months; i sidu* 
tary regulation, which seems wanting 


where was the Directory i where was in the English Habeas Corpus Bus* 
Buonaparte i , pension. Another clause, proposed by 

*M. rasquier undertook to reply to M. Guittard, was, after a discussion 
the diffbrent orators who had spoken of unexampled obstinacy, carried by 
pgainrt the law. He justified, by re* a majority of nineteen. It bore, that 
peatod examples, the occasioni^ exer. no arrest could take place during the 
tiou tm arbitrary power in* a free night. The law was to expire of it* 
gorerUment This arbitrary power, self^ if not renewed,*in the following 
which could oply be justified by neces* session. • 

eity, was mqcb ims injurious when it In the Chamber of Peers, a debhte 
was clearly expresm^ ^d snsctiouedj; of three days took place, in which all 
ttlm' when k wii Hinguised under the* the reasonings employed in the Cham* 
appearance of liberty. The idea of a her of Deputies were urged afresh. 
coutiter>revolutiod, drof theretum of The kw was opposed by Marshal 
the ancicut rCgimei be treated as utter* ^ Jqurdan, and, what excited greater 

fy ridiculpuSk ajinam of ^ surprise, by M. Chateaubiiand, who 

Wt mhsceal to its sburo^Si T caponsed on this occasion the cause of 

examine o| such fibeity* The thost remaekaWe speech 

OU^ other side W# that of the Ditha;* I 
msf but the fol- de^ita-James, whi^ drew gyeat itA 
tpwcce^i teafion fro% hk ntuatida uodRf the 
whi^' Duke and froaa his detula '* 

jainsuptm rel^rve td the state of the capitai He 
uce ot r^* pdmt^ these ferodoua aoi^s, repeat- 
si $0 liapp]^ cd with such connant persi^caace, 
aii,^^hoj^«]|^ these spnga which began the vert 
be tne go^* night of the amanihalion, and whieh 

kfll ^ aIhw ***- *--— 




hey'Aings ^hich would (.'’they bad the herokitf to g4>*and refidit 






Hi W BKrt^ MtSfi 


cheii'lf liM 

aS(ifmBi»bft‘ifcfeilt'%W3«F ^anrnai. wmcfl 

only to ttl, 

custoroed, thai we Ho lo|ffer 
tentioa miii W moe^ 

^hom tlneyfknjy# lb itself, and.u>|! Mood of tho 1% 

sacrifieo odf 1^ « (imblu inctim, di^m i^eak ko Wdd 

)ybat ext«nble ktactf##, dodVlIsed fesitofif, of tmidbcfrl^e^adblo 
to d fatller, wbdsO'attgti^t in^motls adthbr, WjiMddf\6lie1ii''<]li(w 

have 8oftkt{4 real tigets/tottf#ap<» are 41)1; deteBtafihs ftultl M ^ ft 
patently only hvitated the 'thirit of nia«i»B, the doptlfftfei Ihbi^Btahre 
blood wlddi detrotti^ t>tir revolution- socdal order, thb Vrlneiplea, 

ary tigert. What ^laU we say to the wUbh tft prexched whif iraen ahd^y 
.^existence of these clnhs, ^ootny Oaves, since the* jptirdatf havb i)ebn frj^d 
in which we are counted on ouroenches^ everV restraint. * 
and e'^etj poniard has the place assign- NotwithS"tn«difffe^'^‘f| ^^pdp t^^ 
td m which it is to strike* See idso chatacler ofthe kssethfi^nlrwhbni this 
the eoincidenceof all that parses around prd^t whs addressed^ K did not 
us with what passes within; the Sands with a 'Tery favourable 'nedeption. In-, 


the eoincidenceof all that parses around prd^t whs addressed^ ic did not 
us with what passes within; the Sands with a 'Tery favourable 'nedeption. In-!,|' 
and the Tbistlewoods repeatiAgf in their dependent of the general unpopularity 
respective countries the lessons which of the measure, even tl^e mgn ' 

they have learned in our school; see, ists Were afraid of its being executed 
hoimoide and regicide converted into with equal rigour against them as 
prece{U^ and recommended as a work aotagonifts. Ttfie resignation df Dsca- « 
of giory and immortality} see Spam zeS deprived it of the Support oCit|j^ 
become the prey of a military faction, tbor. The consequence was, that tl^^ 
and of Vile tiaitorS) dishonCunOg the repdrt of the Committee presChtitd Oh'’^ 
nanre of soldiet s, ktssing the hand of the ^3d February was decidedly unfa- ^ 
the {frince whom thly are pH^aring voundile to the measure., It.obierved, 
to betray are all these accumulated that the crime of LOuvel, medltateo, ^ 
proc^ not suifiewnt to reveal the exist- during four yeai^ Could not Im the 
ence of a plot, which advances rapidly guft of the of J^hrnaVjdnm^^ 

towards Us catastrophe P • ^ edcmly niue er tenmon^^d.fW^f^ 

After a 'good deal of further diSeut- mftttd, indeed, that thC hf w 

siononparticulararticles, thelawpaiB- joumalA had been^J^tUie% 
ed finally in the Upper House, &y a there was rCdm 
majonty of 121 to 86* predseiws 


majonty of 121 to pi 

The next law proposed by tntniiterr* vt 


• w^ one equidly cn^ical and impOr* the 

unt^f the re-estabitsl^nt of the ew piiS^ne 
^vriiipiOR the iouniidk. It Was inti^ oiUte it appeared 
dueed Hat by M* Deeaze}f into the cefiso^^ 

Upbee Chamber.' According to the tl^ %aglibm^dprDy 

project submitted by thit1»emlber/De ^ vemmei^^ ''We over 

journals, no oeriodical, or semi-p^o- medifa^ 

dical vsniingf, could mroear wtthdUt to MhC it 

the autbonty of the ftUd tlfiey ‘ ,!9btwitblii^||^g ‘this 

were to be subjected to rpriv^iil'i^ judgment ministers eaged^1i |pPiP 

soiaiiiip, ciarried on by aedtifiidim# the project. M. Pasqi^ 

three peers, three deputwi, aud three tinetion l^tween joumida, pamphlets. 


^ftlie 

juMcieb^ 


dical vantings, could a 


l>er.iCbl|!i 


the autbonty of the SGliig,; tUd tlfiey' 


were to be subfecled to 


g ‘this %i 





EDINEU|tt>H K^20, 

^ and bpoks. It ^^w j^^lwoks, not 
pain|>hleti|])',l%at ^d been 

ealtgiiteff^4 f* HI 

into which kdicii^ll bjf*,oeen thrown by 
tiie liccnae of the ; everyjvhere 

the passions have )^n worked up to 
the highest ^itch, enmities have be¬ 
come nerc^y MS>8entme^j^s have been 
en^iCte)*^,' and the horriblo cf tastro- 
phhy uhder which we are destined long 
tij groan, is the direct consequence.— 
tfWo' hundred years ago, it was religi¬ 
ous fanaticism by which tht poniard 
was sharpened. Now, all mind| are un- 
dwr the.tne dominion of another fana. 
tidsm—that of political opinions.— 

What are ll^e organs of this fanati¬ 
cism ? B/'yirnat is it cultivated, sup¬ 
ported, exalted ? Who can deny, 
that it is by journals and periodi¬ 
cal writings ? Whatever exception 
we may make of men honourable by 
their character, and remarkable by 
their talents, who have not disdained 
*to descend into this arena;; it is iqi- 
possible not to stigmatize another race 
df*writers, who, borrowing by turns 
mask, employ the frightful art 
df Counting and wielding to their be¬ 
nefit the most shameful, abject, and 
infamous sentiments which can enter 
the heart of'man. Such is the govern- 
^jnent of thc,]iOi|rai[^8, vrhich have no 
‘'power to imprnvi^. and, can only do- 
stroy; they overthrew the Constitution 
of * 1791 , which gave liberty ; they 
made tr^mhtcthat horrible Convention, 

• whjch, hoWever« made the world irpm- 
We." Tl^jre was ho gbvernment'#tang 
S^Ugh to^j^thstand the license hffpe 
as it now exietedf in 
dnly by degrees that 
h^eo est^bfishe^^iw- 
w so one day 
at l^segt it was im- 
IJpvernment, without 
^i^hip, could, apply 

fdy tq the abuses of 

'. ^e'minister was supported by Dou- 
dcauville, Saint Roman, .Clermont 


id mhcej- 
possible t 
the aid 
' an ’^ihcacio 
the'press.' 



eitated not to ^seit^hat the priaeiplc 
df.^^hc. liberty of tV- presa was indis- 
s^ubly connected with that of the so¬ 
vereignty of the people ; it had ncvcp. 
produced any but' .fatal results to 
France. On the other hand, the Duke 
de Broglie, Count Lanjuinais, theDuh j 
de Fpslin, and* Count Daru, opposed 
the measure. The first considered every 
restraint prior to publication as useless, 
and the evil as having arisen less from 
the inadequacy of the law, than the 
negligence of iti execution ; Prasliii" 
regarded it as unconstitutional, in mat¬ 
ter and form, contrary to the royal 
prerogative, and to the right of citi¬ 
zens ; and finally such, that no modi¬ 
fication could justify its being adopted 
by the Chamber. 

In the course of the discussion se¬ 
veral am. ndments were made, accord¬ 
ing to which the journals and periodi¬ 
cal writings actually existing were to 
contintie to appear, so long as they 
conformed to the regulations of the 
law ; the commission of censorship was 
rejected, and the power was simply 
vested in individuals named by the 
King ; .lastly, the insertion of the law 
was limited to the end of the session 
1820. Under these modifications, it 
was carried on the 18th February, by 
the very slender majority of two, (106 
to 104.) 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the 
law was introduced by Count Simeon, 
with the strongest assurances of the 
moderation with .which'it would bpex- 
t^sed. The censors, whatever thw 
own opinion might be^ were to allow 
every thifie to be said which was use¬ 
ful, according to the legitimate end of 
poutical writing } they were to tole¬ 
rate, all opinions, unless tljey were evi¬ 
dently contrary to the principles of 
morality and religion, of the charter, 
and of monarchy ; they were to leave 
all the acts of administration and of 
public functionaries open to the most 



prjrifg' 

•iji, to slri|c.« oikt 'ti'btiae an4 in«u}t» and 
to ’pwrtect p^Honl and!Kuactie>narie» 
agamat aceusatioxM n thousand tti)D«| 
more formidable thaii tbdieVhitb Ife 
\ carried before tribianalai ^here there 
are tneana of defencei whUe here there 
) ai e none, 

• •• The report of the Ommittee of t)e- 
puties was fevourable'to the ijje^re. ^ 
I They began tfrith stating inde^ that 
some part of their number was decid- 
' - edly hostile to it. According to them 
the liberty of the Journals was insepa- 
' Table from that of the press. Vigilant 
sentinel^ advanced guards, these checks 
were td^a representative government 
f what speech is to man ; they formed a 
correspondence and a tye betw'een all 
similar interests; they left no opinion 
without defence, no abuse in the shade, 
no injustice without avengers. The 
minister learns beforehand what he has • 
to hope or fear ; the people what will 
be useful or injurious to them ; the 
* journals give wings to thought, and 
afford that biidden publicity and sea* 
sonable manifestation which nothing 
can supply ; attack openly the liberty 
of the press, ,or respect that of the 
journals, the law ^akes no distinction 
between them. * 

In opposition to this opinioa,Jiow*' 

. ever, the majority of the committee 
' thought that there were peculiar cir- 
' cumstancesin the stateof France which 
rendered the unrestrained liberty of the 
journals at present unsafe. The diver¬ 
sity of opinions and interests destroyed 
*or created in a devolution of twenty^ 

/’ five years, formed a terrible situatrt^' 
/W'hich hilid no pjirallel m the history of 
natki,nS4 It was'important^ then to 
maintain the rights acquired by tjie 
nation* but without hatred and with¬ 
out violence j to make France a uni¬ 
ted people ; to conclude a treaty be¬ 
tween the belligerent parties { to shut 
the* gates of that arsenal of abuse, 
where every one went to ^eek poison¬ 
ed arrows. The scandalous abuse of 


Onetided the majority Of the Cw 
and forfign govertmentt, and pW<li 
public Kbertj^in danger. 

The warm and prolonged debatO 
which followqp was much less employ¬ 
ed in t^e distusaiofi of the partict^ 
project, than in a general attack l^d 
defence of the whofe system of mink 
stiy, and particularly of all that series 
of measures of which the present lorm- 
ed a part. “ We are at fuch a crisis,’* 
exclaimed M. Bignon, ” that If indk* 
vidual liBerty, the liberty of the press, 
and the liberty of electipM* ^re taken 
from UP, not only will thm lie neither 
charter nor coii8titutioi||l inonan||ty*i 
but there will be neither monarchy noi* 
despotism ; there will be nothing but 
revolution and anarchy. The power 
will rest with the strongest i who will 
not then shudder at the dangers to 
which th§ nationVill be exposed ?”—• 
*‘*It is not three months,’* said Benja¬ 
min Constant, ** since, censuring wha^ 
did not accord with your doctrinCS, 
y ou quoted to us the example of Spain! 
In that epuntry there were no limits to 
power, no journals carrying liberal 
ideas into all the villages, no legisla¬ 
tion separate from the religion,of the 
state, no law of demoeratsCal electicl^'’ 
On the contrary, all thaf'you.wisb to 
give us, Spain possessed, Yop’ law 
against individuiu liberty IS only tc poor 
copy of the measures peopled 



ba^rlhk'de the inquisitor# Your 
law of oligarchical eliiptidH^win never 
be So goqd as the CoutilP' 0f Castile#, 
I whit has beeb^lhe result to 
Spain of all flfat yoif st^k to introduce 
into BWnefe?**' • 

The strongest impi'e^onjs how( 
was made by the speech of 
das, an individtial rendered '* * 
spectable by age and talent 
been intimately connected'WItB pijiUs- 
ters, and wSsstiU amemberof theCoun- 
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dl of 6t*te^ **A membtf/^jinttd he* ** of 
the eommittee wbicluui^miiied the pro- 
ject^and having di&nedfimn the opinion 
of the majority', 1 think tx^seR called 
upon to explain my motives, and not to 
give an entirely silrat vote on this grave 
occasion. It is with fefJings of deep 
grief that I inotipt this titbune^ Anxi- 
oaf respecting the destinifs of the 
country and of the throne, I cannot 
hut he afflicted also at the painful si- 
‘tuat^ in which my duty places me, 
when, a functionary of the govern- 
raent, 1 feel myself called upon to re> 
aist themeasures proposed by it j when, 
united with manyoi his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters by old ties of affection and es* 
teegi, I am called to combat those 
whhm I should have been so happy to 
defend. But I obey the yoice of my 
conscience; nor is it till after a scru« 
pulous examination, and with the most 
entire conviction, that 1 have decided 
•upon such a dissent, and its public ex¬ 
pression. It appeared p'ecuharly the 
part of us, old partizans of royalty, 
early victims of revolutionary persecu ¬ 
tion, here to raise our voice, and to 
give to the opposition against ministry 
the character^which it ought to have, 
that uf an ppposition animated by no 
feeling of bitterness, founded upon 
•^.inciple only^and whose fears are 
•till less for liberty than for the throne, 
which is more directly and immediate¬ 
ly menaced.” 

• Ministers, following the train of op- 

S ’tioD, directed their efforts’to, de- 
leas the law in question^'than 
the general systemvof administration, 
Ond-ewa,the fundamental principles of 
C!Cinstit«t|ti«i* ** Xt is alleged," B«id 
M. that the charter bHi'not 

been accepted by ^«ation,like all the 
other cxinstki^ions whicH have succes¬ 
sively goffiiwd ous. iitrange accep- 
"tances, to which dpthing was everwant- 
aug, except freedom and conviction. 
Buonaparte found all routes^easy to his 
. designs of supreme greatness, because 


he oouH plate himstlf mi' the ntiiis of 
anarchy, while We owed anarchy oidy 
to the.deliriuki of liberty. Nothing, 
accordingly, was offered to France, but 
the lifeless semblance of a liberty of 
which she had neStr felt anything ex-—' 
cept the excesses. Thus it was with - 
the consular and imperial constitutions; 
they were not really chosen by the n'a- 
tion,Jhot deliberated and accepted in 
the nunner that it was then allowed tu 
deliberate and accept. Legitimacy fol- , 
lows another course; she admits no' 
forms but those yhich are real, and re-__ 
spects them when once adopted. It is 
studiously repeated, that in lil4, the 
charter was only a word, and existed 
only in name. But perhaps it was not 
possible at first to act otherwise. 1 
ask, if those who pass censures so se¬ 
vere, and 1 venture to say so danger¬ 
ous, what government has been, in 
point of fact, more liberal ? The mis¬ 
fortunes of foreign occupation w'ere 
doubtless terrible; but how rash are 
those who dare to reproach, even indi¬ 
rectly, an august family with those 
evils, which, without it, would have 
passed all imaginable measure! France, 
partitioned perhaps, or escaping this evil 
only by ten years of internal war, which 
would have spread devastation over the 
whojpSurface of this fine country; a 
national bankruptcy; a population de¬ 
stroyed ; an agriculture annihilated ; 
such are the evils from which we have 
been a second time rescued by that 
standard of the /t/^^ which an orator 
lately has scarcely feared to reproach 
with the protection which we owe to 
k." 

The Minister for tForeigo Affairsv 
observed, that in all the speeches of 
the opposition, one principle reigned, 
which was, in case of the adoption by 
the Chambers of the laws proposed, to 
invoke, to foretell, to threaten an in- 
Borrection, in which the 8ti;onge8t 
should give the law. On this subject, 
however, the minister trusted that ^ 





France h«d not ^ lo^t 0 tlte 
o£4)er experaeiiee; Hei* own hktory 
told her that the iniurrettkione of wqIL 
diera are always moltal taU^rty f and 
not tlieir inaurrccttoa only, bat ereb 
) %bair interveittibh. She eoald not for« 
get days yet living in her annals, where 
^tbey were written in characters of 
* Blbod. Yet the enemiei^of government 
had looked abroad through Eucppe to 
>.4rnd, if possible, a spark out of which 
they might kindle the conflagration 
which they desired to exhibit. A great 
movemmt had taken place in Spain, in 
which the troops h^ taken a share, 
and even given the first impulse ; cries 
of joy were raised. The ministry for 
foreign aifairs were already threaten- 
ed with an accusation for not having 
shdwn themselves suificiently favour¬ 
able to this new revolution. The mi¬ 
nister ardently wished the happiness of 
. the Spanish people, and that by erect- ‘ 
ing upon new bases the alliance of the 
throne and of the nation, they might 
give at once to public liberty and to 
the right,s of the crown every desirable 
security. At the same time, he feared 
not to say, that if liberty did not, from 
its very dawn, cause the arms to fall 
from the hands of those soldiers, who 
could for a moment forget that they 
had received them only under oath 
of obedience to the King; if this er^ 
ror were prolonged beyond tSie first 
moments of its birth, all was over with 
the liberty, the repose, thehappiness, df 
the Spaniards. Let Spain then be free, 
, great, and hapjjy, with her King j but 
let 08 not forget that the point 
she IS rushing forward to, is thtftlit 
which France is already arriyed. 

In the discussion of the particubir 
clauses, a number of amendmeptt wdre 
moved by the left side, which,' how¬ 
ever, were all rdected, though by small 
majorities. The law itself was finally 
campi by a majority of. to iOPi, 
as had bero 'the<<d)tifiii<«a<4in 
the two laws now paswid, they wvfe 


only the prelude to tMt 
conflict, in all which the 
ments of France were to tush in 
array aglinst e^h other, and tbesldmk'- 
was to be felt m the farthest extremii ‘ 
ties of thedtingdom. The Pijmtm 
looked forward with intense anxiety to 
what they cillled the *♦ battle «f the 
elections,*’ which was to decide w|iBe* 
ther an essential change, tending toin^ 
crease the power of the monarchy and 
the aristocracy, was to be made in the 
conatitutiou. . < 

According to the law of elections, 
established by the chfiter in 181 fi, the 
right of voting was made to depend 
upon the amount of dirdi|i 'tyxeS paid 
by every individual to the state. Eyery 
one paying 300 francs (about 1 21 .1 Sr.) 
was a voter. This test was not, per¬ 
haps, very happy, since it was liable to 
fluctuate with every change in the fi¬ 
nancial system. At the same time, the 
amount fixed did not tend to narrow* 
the qualification so much as might in 
this country be supposed. The direo|; 
taxes in France exceed those levied by 
any other tnode* The hmd-tax forms 
the largest source of its revenue ; and 
the cofitributiouR on trades and pro¬ 
fessions are equally considerable. Pro¬ 
bably, therefore, the direct taxee pe>d 
iib France by all possessed Of propert^v-* 
ratlmr exceed'tham fall short iw the 
tenib of their idpome. latbie ouinner, 
the privilege bf electiqn was extended 
to nesflf wbohs of the» middUng > 
* bodyj gsmetally fqteakwtg, 
verJ^flieU'qualified to exercll^ it, and 
wh^rt too mueb excluded under the 
British systettU' At th« lame time, as 
proprietary classes n pyramid, 

tn^eadth m wlhteb rapidly 

creases as k dtscemdS) the con-sequenofe 
follows, that tU voting by numblwii, 
the lowest dau admitted carrierieriwY 
thing before k. Tbufs the Chxdrimp 
^•Deputies was appmnte(haldriwir^«i* 
tirely by!he middling dasa^kH^tmot- 
durion of the higher and ihehosne; 





«nd 4!^ $ !raooopd4f,'^^><)iSS*^^5r tl*« beit 
class, cannot be coi^iai^Nvd' M an eh. 
g4bl&> inodefomiW« national re* 
presentattwi. Had It npt been, there- 
^fore, for the great jitril^of shaking the 
basis of a ootrstktttion otiCe establish- 
fed, there «^t be little objection to 
an ai^angenerent srhich should enable 
cb& great proprietors to elect a certain 
|>rnpbrtion of the assembly. Neither, 
inde^, however little such an idea was 
likely to enter the minds of the French 
<gOTi^t»ent» and however little partial 
^ onrselves are, on the whole, to uni¬ 
versal suffrage, should we hSve obiec- 
tions to a few broad democratical elec¬ 
tions, such ks we have id England—>• 
to give a kind of life to the represent¬ 
ative system { to form a tte between 
the Chamber of Deputies aftd the 
mass of the people, and to compose 
even a species of safety-valve, by 
which a largo portioi^of popular eflfer- 
•vescence may escape. Nothing of this 
kind, however, entered at present into 
oontemplation. The ministerii scarcely 
even made it a secret* that the object 
wae to preserve in power themselves 
and th^ own paiky; whose measures, 
of course, they considered best calcu¬ 
lated to pfomoiee ihe^iiational interests. 
They ^]^plyprpdlaii»ed 
<vif- tnat, complain bf4s^n 

gtievancet a'tedifid steady majhlltyi 
on which theymaighl jdependt \Fvtm 
the great propwetors limy hoped td 
• tain suppctit againnt«'tl^ reppb^cdft 
on the one hand, and 
d||mr,'kg^Q»t the higk'^y aUstl^lli^ 
Imng stippo^ to tend towards 

propefty, 

by property was h^dr^ ‘ 

the ikt nbw law, 

hiongbt/I^NHiri^ the t>nke 
kes,' •dded'es^ 

to be‘ch|m«n 

, by what W(8>f oilled^dhpartmental c<rk 
l^s, to be' fbrm^fdif from 100 to’ 
600 electors, each psjdng »t least 1000 


frknet cff cot'tribu^^j^i&d chdsen by 
a m'idority of the keo6m body'df feleet- 
ort. 'Anothef atticl^^dht to alter that 
atrahgement, by dcbi<^ the' Chamber 
was renewed, not lit ohce,‘“but by the 
going out and rd-<fleCtJOti of one-fiftir 
annually. ITiis regulation had been 
made in the hope of obviating that 
wide tumult and agitation, which is ex- 
cited^.roughout Britain by a general 
electron. In fact, however, it proved 
that election, going on throug^hout the 
kingdom, though on a sma]il|r scale, 
had very nearly the same eff^ ; and 
that this period, whenever it occurred, 
was marked by an increase of that ten¬ 
dency to political discussion and agita¬ 
tion, which it was the main object of 
ministers to counteract. ^ 

It soon appeared that this project was 
likely to meet with a very cold recq>- 
tiOn in the Chafeiber. The liberals de- 
* tested its aristocratic tendency; while 
the royalists considered it still too po¬ 
pular ; and both, equally hostile to the 
present ministry, were determined to 
Oppose any measure which tended to 
keep them in power. The committee 
^ named to examine the project, was so 
Composed as to afford a sure presage of 
its recommendation being entirely hos¬ 
tile to the measure. When, therefore, 
Deoaf ib, its original proposer, with- 
di!‘ew frbm office, there remained no 
IbUger imy influence which could af- 
foti to its partizanS the hope of suc- 


cesa.' 


in this state of things, Count Si¬ 
meon,^themew ministetrof the interior,* 
judged it prudent to withdraw the origi- 
ntlproposition, and substitute another, 
essentillly* diffehlnt iif its Chaoactef. 
The^ renewal of the Chambers by a 
fifab annUaHy was to remain unaltered, 
and the only change to be in the mode 
of election. The newly created^ or de¬ 
partmental Colleges, were to consist of 
the fifth part of the electors ofyi, dis¬ 
trict *whith pfsdd the highest amount of- 
taxes. The colleges of arrondmement, 



or t^bpse £i>l!fus4 001 
^re ine 7 ^l^to<i^ct f?aw)^atei, pot of 
which the 8»i^td|l^tic wllegesi 
were to choote ^ > -* 

Thif ncw^Ject, it^vsR alleged, 
jiiade a Miaaller departiarp thapthe ori- 
ginai o»e from fhe lette? of the char¬ 
ter. In fact, however, it a^mvatedin 
"the greatc«t degree idl its e^sive fea¬ 
tures. The new colleges, thoimh they 
M:ould not difectly choose an indijyidiial 
deputy, could scarcely fail to find 
among & number presented to them by 
the colleges of arrowMssemmt ‘isome 
one of the aame political sentiments 
with themselves. Fohtically speaking, 
therefore, the power of election was 
entirely transferred to ilte department¬ 
al colleges, or those in which the great 
proprietors predonunated } while the 
old colleges, m which the middling 
ranks p^vailed, were allowed onlyu* 
remote and nugatory interferewfiw- 
Thus, indeed, the project was rend^ 
ed more acceptable to the high royal¬ 
ists, but the enmity of the liberals, and 
of the nation in general, was mcreased 
tenfold. 

While the project was under the licp- 
sideration of the* committee, au eaemt 
occurred, tending strongly to increase 
the exasperationihat prevailed mmeo'^e 
minds. A petition waspreseniM^''^ 
Madiei de Montjau, counsellor of staM 
in the roval court of J^i^mea, li citir ^ 
tally celebrated fpr the excesnea el the 
ultra-royah and auti-protestanl 
The petition stated, that the^ma- 
ncBuvres of this patty wem jitiil c^ried 
on with thc^ utmost activity % ji 
secret admtmo^fationysmd even a 
ury force* ffe« 

rectioos reffl^vep and 

weft produced^ Wo biRew^ 

ceived from ^td^hiil, in wkfob they 
were assured of ampfe^hj, bpth imno* 
ney and otherwise. pre- 

cau^s, in lus Qpiflfon«jpwi|4 

the repctitiQa of friffiltts 



committed atKleteesamdl^l 
bouring department. ^ y i 
The minister, in reply; 
that* Madwr should have lent tfcftWf- 
port to the Chamber, instead oP^TOe 
King’s AdrOcate,to whose jurisdiotfon 
it naturally blionged. The Oobnl de 
St Aujabe, deputy from Nismes, wb^e 
adimttifig that there was no placewb^ 
political fentmties We«r so violent, arid 
false slartpssoreadUyspread, express¬ 
ed bis astOMshment at the mco^dulity 
shewn by the heads of a certain party. 
Men, 88^ b^ othersrtse. honovfTable, 
hatse reofttved tod pjrdeectad ih* their 
houses the tuurdehirrs of»'their fellow- 
citiaebs {they have denidlfocts, which 
the wallstand stceats of the city, cover¬ 
ed with blood* testified to the eye; 
they have denied crimes committed in 
thoface of day. <*All the facts," said hC, 
** attestedby M. Madierde Montjau, re¬ 
lative to the organiKation of a Secret 
guard, it| ranks, its pay, are no secrete 
at hiismes. There is a party, belonj^- 
ing to the highest ranxs m society, 
which obeys the impulse of another 
party than that of iPng’s) or, ra¬ 
ther* if bmust nty idlyyrhieh obeys an- 
oth^ Kirig than the Kihg himself." 
^fter a greahdeal of dticiission, the 
yfc^ou was mfomtl to the J^ident 
^ the Cowim^t and Madiir'belug te**' 
piMioC dliu'^ipectltfi oondusH, wa4 a£*r 
teiwarda^b«>>hibL(beletriF CJobit bf 

Cassatipo* udwreJm underwii^t^a 
primtm4**The agii^tioi>»,boum^> rx* 
mted% Chamhlt;^ th- 

oh^limy the befiaf* tbuK,lf*Kadi^r 
he Wimld^hhiarmktned a 
tbejwsmest bttr>fb*the throne, 
el ilus semi end .danger^ 
o#'ipaii;ty4<. »f ' V *> ^ 

On Ibe^^ Mm, the conjmiw 
hfm^ % Eisw teport, whichi^#^ 
tbeweptig®of «Mnetnflio ^ 
loaoM* Was fovdurabk to the 

law. Immediatdy, eighty 

on the left sidehad their ‘ 







When 
oiKihged. 
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bed ta^dposie tt, #)i^d |britight ftide mdit td the 

muste^d mii^ enrol- therbnd deaujr Broi^'^ 

led t^htlelves to defend ft. tosil;^ww,the^ine«i^ii 

Oehera^ Eoy t^wpfc the lead in at- iThe tiiVectity^ mftititer, ObnStiiiiaeil to 
t;adk*ng the project. He b^an -stith to the secret agdnte of an occult 
panegyrising the hnv of 5cfc I^bruary, povrer, disappearedt and with him tlj^^ 
l817»accomii^g to whic|i the elections ptindples of modet^tion, which had 
were at pfeandt conducted. ** was," governed hU conduct. The committee 
he iiaid^ ** a law of truths the mirror were called upon to examine a new law, 
d£ Qf^aao^t an opinion which is not^to support hr allt the influence and elo- 
bemred. It wishea repole andiberty, quende of M. i.aine, fortnerly the zea^. 
the ICbg and the charts*' The law lous chamjflon of the law of the 5th 
began tiTope^r^te soon after hital catas- February. AH accommodation be- 
trbphdi {'and the elections then exclu- came thencefOttb^imposiiible. The new 
4ed those whom pqbHc repoVt desig- Idw was entirely iii the interests of the 
mated as the authors of our last mis- aristocracy, that bod^ which France 
fortunes^ If other BjCtipns availed had alway s rejected Its history was 
tbernselvesofthelmpulsegiventomen's a mere fecord of the long wai of the 
minds, in orderjto bring on a misfortune ti^n etat and the royalty against the 
of a different kind, the remedy i» in the nobility, fiiince the latter body^ trans- 
instinOt of self-preservatiopi which re- ferred a part of its 'property to save 
sides in an elective body; salutary doc-" its privileges, it lived entirely detached 
trtnes wpuld soon balance and^ over- fjrom the mass of citizens. *'* It wept 

•come those which were perpicious_when others rejoiced ; its joys began 

Vouhaveh|;re the hundred richest pro- with our griefs. Is this the time to 
prietora of Can you impute grant the monopoly of the chief privi- 

td this I^^Ct portion of the nation the leges granted by the charter to those 
pr^'Ct pf a ^uicidc*" ., who have constantly been distioguish- 

The orator nofv pmceefl^’to state edibr their hatred of this charter and 
what he CppCtived ro be the real mo* o|raeuewinsritution8.> You would ren- 

._ ___. ^ rft. . __ J _ it__1. _ - , ^ i_ ^ 


ttve of 


ject(. ministry 4cr them more absolute, more despotic, 


indgc|pifeif |hp than, at a former penod, when then 

-In uaiy elec- ppi^«rf«ras baljapced by that of the cler- 

tions, file tmjffity m Cf|a|Pber gy, the parliament apd the free cities 
aronld escaj^e out th^lr b«o2i j l(bey Orown wpul^ |osaall benefit from 
hesitate^ not to sacritee dhayter* jttfrightofdiBsolvingthcChambei.coii- 
ind perhaps the o©untry> tp, t]^JP*'®>“ tp find then\ ^ways exclusive 

^ sfrV^on of their pQiyer,. masteripf the colle^,in which thede- 

RpwOiyr, Wng appointefl ouMfctnc putieswer? named. Would the peerage, 
' ohii<^nrradi with the^^ iu* we find it so difficult to natural- 

mo^ca- iui in tibe cUip*ta of eQ»wbty, consent 
hiWj prpr^fl^beae di4 to before ^tis unconstitu- 

t|woJi^fflent- tionalanwocracyi” The Orator, tjmre- 
,eh»^phfnaper« fote, s^dared that this plan wbuid 
The consmit- form a mere empty abow of oepresent- 
ig and pamfi^ Ino atiop. The law which J^claimed four- 
mmutely eifa^a^aed i^tha of the electors or l^rance tinqua- 
ffladainfuUyrejeclir 1^4 exerdse i^nstitutional 
chti^peaibdtothetiii rights, pot susc<pti|ile of"^#iy 


iff 
tef 

w, in 
|v*ry pn 
’ Sg eyen Iboith 
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, ,fpefi4i^a|, » reject lilto-' epealung, »iae tJ»ouiMd,| 

^g|j«her W of liej. Think, gentle- who, having once c0i»t« ^ ^ 
vm, happen at the approach- and felt their strength* \!fhk£ 

iitf era, when a faction, having obtain- masters of the ground, wopl 
eothe superiority in thiaChambfer, will ministers, •would exclude . 

^ -dispose, without distinction, and with- Chambers all who did not fc^tovii^ 

* out division, of the ministers, of the banners, till the royal pows^, resting 
treasure, of the arpied force. Do you itself upojf the people, as ft jia| done 
believe that any acquired right will be in France since JLouis le Orosjn sliould 
sacred to those, who have property, or ^ reduce ^the turbulence of these gpvat 
at least copious indemni^ations to re- newly-created vassals, and deliver the 
cover, and a political system to rebuild? country from llieir oppres^n. M. 
Do you belifcve that the wisest, even Terpauxrejecti^ a system wnicbi^ojiM 
among them, will govern the rest ?•— tend to cstabU^ in 'the Chamlner of 
Even should they^wish to-day onfy do- Deputies an aristoc^rai^ that would 
mination, ’they w41 wish counter-revo- rule the Chamber of Peeiy, and would 
lution to-morrow* A moment comes, soon degenerate into at^oKgarchy* He 
when it is no longer possible to avoid obihrved, that at th}8 mopient the 
plunging into the abyss. The aristo- 10,000 eligible persona (Qd not possess 
cracy may, however, be told, that if a fifth part of the heritable property 
its plots are violent, the resistance will of France ; and comprehenmng even 
^ also be terrible. The colleges of arron- those whom they represented, they did 
’ ■dmement will be opposed to the de- not pay the sixth part of the land-tax, 
partmental colleges; the majority to which yet formed Cnly a third Of the 
the minority ; the men of the nation ^ wholescontributions. Thus the elei^pra 
to the men of privilege. Two nations, andeligible did not paythe fortieth part 
two camps, two banners, will be the of the contributions, and yet ail thureft 
fruit of this law. cf the French consented not to exercise 

** Let us stop, gentlemen, while il the right of election. Could it be said 
is yet time. We who wish no charter after thb, that theJ5f®at prOpnetora 
but the charter, no king but the King, had pot influence sufl^eot, and did not 
let us stop, aad save the King and the this measure tend to sacrifice entirely 
charter. Let us guard that electoral the interest of the middle pntorieto^ ? 
law, to which the people are passion- Tbe^project, on fhit Otho* maS, was 
ately attached. Let us bring our other warmly Opposed by dh ijBonrdonl- 
iustitutions into harmony with it. Woe naye, who held a high rank amon|^ihe 
to you, woe to the country, if, rebel- royalist leaders. He regret^dtha| the 
ling against the decrees of destiny, you law should not have bfcn ptl^i^ by the 
attempt .to separate political power charter in a compile state, ^Ould 
from moral ^ower and material force.^ been left at all ai a solileci of dis- 
To rest thethrone upon the aristocracy,' Otission to th^ Cfaaihbets l^emsefves. 
is to set op foot a revolution, to irn- **'HebceariseiiachangiOg and uncertain 
tate the nation, to betray at once the gystefn; hence the continual danger of 
people arid the throne/* * ’ seeing the benefit of the restoratm aad 

Among the numerous oratoit Who ^ecbtr^fdestrdjlredbysejjarafej' 
followed on the linne 8ide,Francais de 
Nantes r^robbted a system’ which 

would subject the destln^ of tw^ty- 

^?ght millions Of meh ^ a 'ialcmy of* nk Uyiv can change thq nff^M go* 
eighteen thousand, or, inofO'il|ktIy vernment, and they wait ^yflbr a 
VOL. XIII. paet I.* R 


Partioa bavekshewn themselves^ 
to profit of this defect k 
Won. They know how ^ ' 

• a 1_ 
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Ci^^ber <jk»oted to thrir ca^se* to 
upoo ibo rniAs of poGstita- 
t»oaa\, moparchfi cither the modest 
eh^^ of ^ new Washington, ot* the 
hioody throne of a militaiV usurper, 
'yeffined at tjlh viev of a regipide sent 
M a deputy Chamber, gentf> 

ine putuK opinion is alarmed, equally 
at pninqijdes and consequences.* It 
fhf^i at the view of a law of election,, 
whioVjQbt content with eendipg a re- 
’^idev yas capable of pyoc^tipg him 
^ fdcTS ytnoiw our lumber. It is 
jlliry fo tuoaii^ this law, because 
^ feciiovs are struggling to .defend 
oMf which gives the greatest influence 
eo the lowest class of proprietors, the 
class least attached to the soil. Hbw, 
in fact^ could it be so, since the members 
of it not lining In the leots of their 
property the means nf subsistence, and 
not applying themselves to cultivation, 
must quit the paternal roof, and be¬ 
take themselves to branches of indus- 
which tend to make them nilere ci-. 
tiKCns-of J,he world ? The present pro- 
le^'^tores fo the great proprietors a 
potion of the influence, of which the 
existing law deprives them. Yet it is 
vicious in many respects, particulaily 
by giving to^he colleges of arrondisie- 
ment the JftH ^jp^Qon, of all the candi- 

^ 8r“? P™E^ 

tors the melfe light of exclusion. The 
law will be complete and Arable, only 
when the power of voting shall he con- 
|ited tq determinate number of etec- 
tdrS) cIluaea,amo^ those of largest 
e. A rsguiar system of attack 
agaiu^ the legitimate diy- 
_ i pans of ihnbition prrest- 
Ispurse t great hopes baffled, 

* an alliance filht pq- 
ipm which sdw^s aubs|st8| 

. nt flrsl^ shook the 
^cmdationtol^^roQe, andim soon 
^toy tho^ At t»y<His, as at Gre- 
it 1^ but notde* 

>yed j It tises Rlpl^^lhan evfr, and* 
^'^th^tens the ednq^erots. \ It accuses 



fidelity^jusultslmrtuf, And luttghli ^t 
oaths. Every dir you see tW renewal, 
of its gitnrderous^atten^pts. Entrench¬ 
ed in the law of elections, as in its lest 
hold, to conquer or die, it re¬ 

doubles its efforts, and imposes on v» 
the neceenty of redoubling ojirs. T^e 
question h no longer about shades of 
opinion, it is to ie^ or not to be*’ 

Baron Pasquief, taking another 
tone, defended the lew as aotually pro- , 
posed. “ We must have the courage,” 
said he, “ to banish from the repre¬ 
sentation opinions, always Ranging 
like the passions whith are t^eir source; 
we must flxh upon |he principle of the 
real and permanent interests of society* 
We must have the courage to renounce 
that pnncipleof uniformityin elections, 
which is any thing rather than a just 
representation of social interests, so di¬ 
verse in their nature. The certain re¬ 
sult of the system of uniformity is to 
oppose no obstacle to any wind tba| 
blows; and as tempests must always 
arise, that threaten to shake the poli¬ 
tical edifice, it is the wisdom of the le¬ 
gislator to seek a remedy which may 
weaken this action. Such is the ob¬ 
ject of election by two classes, and the 
benefit which may arise from it. We 
have been accused of within^ to create 
an aristocracy; what do I say I an oli¬ 
garchy, ^Tleither is to be feared. Fif¬ 
teen ot sixteen thoiuand Frenchmen^ 
who would constitute the secopd de¬ 
gree of election, would not ^qi^titute 
an oligarchy, not even an ai^tacracy. 
Aristocracy is not constituted by the 
mere will of the legislator | it requires 
tiiDe,andlmuch time, tp establish It* It 
requires not only ppwer, but the he¬ 
reditary possession of powfr; and bow 
coi^d 1^ be feared) whea the aub-dir 
visicif of foiibnei calmed ampng us al¬ 
most to Infinity, opposes an bfinite ob- 
stacle to the creation of wealth that pri¬ 
mary efemcntpfaibtoqratlnpower.'No- 
mtnation by two classes pqitesses advlr*- 
tag^ which have not yet been perceived. 









f jr 

whiite ^itdbbly 'Wm 

m«an» Af j^8ty|tribhit^ in sinslte n^b«r, 1i^'i^l»* 

di^rb arh m^^s im0ti, the men nrka teay Thw victory, however |» 

aspire to honour of, sitting in this side^d as ^deciding the 
Chamber. It tnil have the effect of io'^ principle of election. ^ 

- forming the eovernment itself of those ‘ the 3d June, the first article# wjWch ^ 
whom their feUow-mtixeDS judge most tahlished (he bams of the newhi^l Vm 
worthy to fill public functions. What deqded By a majority of S tO 
' would happen, if tlylawrof the 5th Fe- ^ * 

bruary subsisted ? The privilege, of • The uptdHijgence of this vote, sflNsii 
\ which so formidable a picture haa been communicated to the public, brougldi 
drawn, might tben reigb in effect, and, on a ciisis, which for some time Mui 
\ I confess, would ndt tc kmg qf beco* had been gradually jdireatenibg. yiE 
ming bloody. this is not the pri. rioui circumlbaoces had combined to 
vilege with wbidi Wtt are threatened, put Bhis m a fieiment. On the bight 
It would be that of men trained in the of the SSth April, a hooib-shell was 


principles of a liberty which 1 do not 
fear to call despotism, and whose mind 
IS exalted by a species of fever, which 
1 would wish not to call revolution^. 
With them the history of our roisfw- 
tunes nould soon begin afresh. On 
the other ride, what ground have we 
tot apprehension. A party s^ieh 
woula wish to revive extinguished 
rights, to injure acquired rights, to 
overthrow the constitutional system es« 
tabhbhed by the charter, would fail m 


discharged under the windows of the 
Dpchess of Berry, with a very loud 
detonation ; the object of which ws» 
suspected to be that of causing the 
abortion of the Princess. The person 
concerned, however, made h» escape: 
but on the night of the 6th May, He 
was found on the same spot, preparing 
• one of'greater dimensions. He pfl^ 
to be an ex-oiEficer of the name of 0^ 
vier, a deformed little map. 
tended to have merely wished to aUttriw 


this enterprize, unless it were strong himself by giving a false alarm to the 
enough to make a new revolution ; but royal guards posted there} but wheff 
as^to the power of making such a re- the piece was exandped, it was found 
volution, ask /our consciences, and say wrapped in papers,«n ntM^Mditious 
m what part of France it resf^es." writteft. of Wi 

On the 25th May, after ten days of cpmnMf* arrested the 

debate, only a third par^ of the orator^ night, among whom rimtlar instru* 
inscribed had spoken; but as all the menta werq^round. Hd andanasso- 
arguments vm both sides seeme^ ex- date of the name of Bouton wui^u 
liauBted, and the mind of every one brought to trial, and copiimiiued to 
made up, the assembly used the power death, whidh fentnioe, hpwmrdh, aft'tne 
which It hasVserved in its hands, of intercession of jjie t>ticb«s% was com- 


closing^ a debate, the conttnuidce hf 
which It conridesra unnecessary. Thpre 
remained still the dbUpledVaaiai^mMliion 
of the dmues: ^'mdy huportpnt 
aipendmenl warhirii mdvddh/pfilidlle ^ . 

Jourdan, which went to dhtwy fhh wete industrwusly circulated; 
the whole priodph; o#tl|enew|aw. Aft Odd ab extraordinary ferme"***' 
ter a warm debate,|twsu^9lig|ri^il ht JiU Paris and the depart 
a minority of (t93 Duke ed'Angonhu*®* ^ 


muted into that of hard k^our for 
Ufe. 

•An mdddli so serious, joined to 
duCowlMS in the Chamber, and swflft 
oiat feteine of a smistcr nature 
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v^ich fee underM>ok through. France, the Peen^ render^ tfefc prdajpef^ iwi&tev 
waf everywhere received wrife crier of critical- ‘ The Gtprdr* rendered ©dion#' 
V^e Iff CharU ! an expression which by the catastrophe of Lall^and, were 
wasunderstoodto import a d^cidedhos- withdrawn ; b,ut all the gen»StmmerH 
tility against the constitutional changes were called out, and the troops in and 
in contcn^pl^ti®*** In the ccnirse of near Paris were held in readiness to 
the debates on the law of eleptions, the march at a moment’s warning. The 
li^aldeputiea were escorted homq; by sitting of the Chamber almost resem- 
crowdtt of people, raising the same ex- bled that of the Convention, during 
clamation- It was not, however, till» the most stormy periods of the Revo- 
the passing of the first article of the lution. This similarity was’alluded to 
Iffw df efections, that the tumults rose by Camille Jordan, who was the first 
td «any alarming,height. The crowd speaker. At that time,’* he said. 


eoBe$te4 op that day fartorpassed any 
fdnfter assemblage. In France^ and, 
generally, on the continent, the most 
active personages on these occas^ns 
are the students, whp almost univer¬ 
sally support the principles of liberty, 
not only in words, bnt in deeds. Of 
them the crowd which blocked up the 
door of the Chambers after this criti¬ 
cal vote, was chiefly composed. An- 


the authors of the tnsuha on the na¬ 
tional representation were chiefly men 
covered with rags, drawn from the 
di egs of the people. Yet even then the 
insults never rose to such a height as 
now, when well-dressed men* armed 
w^ canes, used violence to compel 
others to Join with them in crying Fine 
h Rot, All these men came from thd‘ 
same place, were guided by the same 


othu^ patty, who were afterwards un- chiefs, obeyed the impulse of the same 
dji^l^ood to be in a great measure com- • agents. Every one might see that these. 
PQSedof guard soldiers, dressed as ci- excesses had not been sufficiently check* 
C)||iji^, and ^rmed with large canes, ed. 1 do npt blame the authorities,’* 
ratii^loud cries of Vive le RqL Amid said he; “ they were struck with ter* 
so violent a coUipion of sentiments, ror; they feared to find powerful men 
quarrels were not longof arising, which among the guilty.” At the same time 
from words to blows ; and the M* Lafitte pre8ente4 a letter from the 
tumult to a great height, father of Lallemand, stating that his 

l^eta/zhnij^a ipf gen-d'armer* 0 t, an4 son had guilty of no violence, but 
even of tiie Royal Guar4,^,were Iwwd was wallftng peaceably, and unarmed, 
in; they at first dispersed the rioters when he received the fatal blow, 
without difficulty; but in the midst of In reply to these charts, the Reep- 
t^e tumult, one of the Guard soldiers er of jthe Seals imputed the troubles 
S|f4 A musket, which struck a young to the giddiness of a few msh andimpruT 
fftlident^^lhe name of LaUeftiand, who dent young tnc#* who had seized this 
home/ djjed in two opportunity of raising af disturbance. 

^ Tp have surrounded the Chambers 

itfastrous event redoubled the with a great military force* on account * 
•which ,already prq\ailed of the fi«^|t„sligfet disturbaiUSBs, woi^ 
t Fans, placards wet« fix- base bean.^ raise an indiacrott 
alls of> the dtflerent sch^W it would . ^ve had ^ -appearance 
^ he assemble, and’ of.iiqpoang a resiraiut on iMr 

' deUberatioas, When a great crowd i* 

cted in the s|ibaff hereof Deputies,,^ assembled, and parties, afe heated, it 
Uheapproacbtogliill^Louveliq Wf* Wppsdhte deeds of^ 








by %be mem iNilto 

«)(iii>]n^«ii nd'tr, hfti wtileK S^tMld 
(xolybe lamftfed by some eveutik^^ 
iftg'’their necessity. Wjth rei^i^ to 
the cGmvpIatnt, that the Depooes had 
not experienced sufircient protectttm» 
that was the fault of the amenta of po> 
lice. Oovernment would institute an 
inquiry into tins subject; all com» 
plaints would be received, and oven in- 
\ vjted, and justice would be administer- 
\d with the utmost rigour. 

V Notwithstanding thesCexplanations, 
Manuel and Benjapiin Constant called 
loudly for an inomry^tato the elrehttf 
trf the past dayij declaring that the vio¬ 
lence had been all on the side of the 
royalists ; theyinsistedt therefore, that 
the Chambers were not fr^e to deli¬ 
berate. Even M. Cdurvoisier main¬ 
tained the other side only* by saying, 
that they ought to ddiberate, “ were 
iti beneath the poniard." The left 
side, according to the principle laid 
down^ took no part in the vote closing 
the discussion. 

Placards on this day had invited 
the students to assemble for the pur¬ 
poses of vengeance. No movement, 
Dowever, took place tdl the evepiDg> 
when a body of ^ung men, amount¬ 
ing to 5 or SOw, marching two 
breast, and armed with lat^ canes, 
traversed the stseeCs, having tnetr num¬ 
ber swelled by a^rast crowd of s^cta- 
tors. Attempts were made to disperse 
them with the foot gin-t^armei/ie, but 
they always formed afresh, amid cries 
of Fne le Boit ofoe UtChifOi f At 
length, bein| charged by the horse 
Mn-d'armes, and by a squadron of 
dragoons^ they' dispersed .wkhodt re-< 
aietance* Many had their caifef 
ed ffOmthem, andfibOat 
forty werojarri^di^w^ r-» I ^ 

At the meeting of Use foU^ihg&y, 
Bei^&min Co&ttant^'tdd^^ly padohdtped 
that the'freedom df’dii^e v^ae 
than^ over sttbeetfedi^ TH# ftfioaltdnr 
had said nothing of the faaion which, 


amid cries'^ Vim U ifof# 
peaceable dtizeas, 

who raised the iau^i^e Ory dfIT’' 
1i(Af Vimja were the 

of Its invective. A violent faOSioo 
committed the most criminal ouWa^^* 
to silence those cries, which arfrtiit 
terpuetpfs Rf our dearest sentimeii^ ' 
wartime that public opinion snobhl 
^ut down thoselyingdcclaratione 
Sought to calumniate those 
youths, who loved at once their King* 
and the charter, who. prepared an 
lightd^ and independent genCratloh', 
of wh^ we might *hoaet in hiir 
of Europe, ' 

TSo these chaises, the Keeper of 
the Seals repUed, that a legal pro- 
hildtionby the prefect of police a||ainalf' 
numerous assemblages, was fully justi¬ 
fied by the events of the preceding day. 
The last speaker, therefore, apologi¬ 
zing for the events of yesterday, had 
made at first the apology of 
'The crowd resisted all the injundmilnr 
made to them by the police} thOy f^s 
sisted the moderate action of the 
d'armerie; to make them yield, it 
necessary to introdnee regular troopljf 
(a cry from the left, It was necessary 
to kill them.*') "No,geqtlfeiiften,noone 
was killed; but for th^'lhp^enance 
of the laws, and th(wpuhiio'lw|kyf the 
authority of the Kingprev^ifeo. Every 
forbearance compatible with public or-i 
der was Observed. It was only after 
hours of uselesa efforts made by ^e or* 
dinat^y police atid gen-d*arftwfrie,'that 
the ragular troops were qalled. tni! It 
is swelling^ gfealiy the wavir'of sedi¬ 
tion to say, that 40,060 men were ever 
assembjndjihefourth part ofthatnuip^ 
bA* was'never united at any one poiftf ^ 
Sottie'of these jfacts were strenum 
ly hobirddftfted from’the opposite s 
lAlt notwithstUhding their protes^l 
the Chamber was in no sfa 
berate with freedom, the 001 
of the faw Of elections vrat ^med. 
Hiis day was the era of a memorable 
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<firt«ihi in tMt ^ib}y coftlNbsttfcfi <}tief» 
tieii. 

of ifl^nistien; eaiiii ftNhrard and ^ pro- 
poaed a iwkie|i it was ho¬ 

ped would be the fiieiins of udkingthe 
cuMpeite paitlet. Two hundred and 
mfy^eigh^ were to be named 

dtreetiy and finally by the of 

orro'ims^^ifintt and the only change 
was to doai^t in thb erection of new> 


thdt’lt^itoif Oidf by 

Fmk ^iidilbe ittoaiv fffimSwii/r 

and It ldNth August. ^ ^ 

T1fe« following day, the^h, being 
that ttpjiOhited for the execution of 
Loatei# considerable apprehensions 
were felt | but though the multitude 
asseinhled was vast, no disturbance 
took place* unless of a very tnfling na¬ 
ture. I'he following evening, howcTOT, 




of the fourth part of the eleetoi^ pay¬ 
ing the'hig^st .contributions in each 
dephrunsentk ^hese deparcrneaml Col¬ 
leges Were to^'elecc J3gaeputies/«o that 
l|ie whole Chamber was to consist now 
of 4<SQ members. Bythisarrangement, 
although o oOa^derable infusion of 
aristocratic ehsotfon wasintmduced, ^et 
a great m^ority, somewhat exceeding 
three-fifths, was still elected by col¬ 
leges, in which the middling ranks were 
bkely to predominate. 

»*Tbis most important amepdmcot 
UifBe m the House by surprise, and* 
seiner party found themselves prepa* 
red'fo express any very decided tmnton 
upbuit; otherduddentfr attracted their 
atesmtion. ^ < 

The following day had been fiiOi^d 
for the of LaHemand* It was 

attendedity o or 4000 students, dress¬ 
ed in IThe ceremony pass¬ 

ed solemidy and tranquilly t but in 
the evening a considerable assemblage 
took places not only of students, but 
'af artiitaas and workmen. They were 
d^pmaediiy an arnwd force, aacaeve- 
JUfitSUKong the multitude were struck, 
afidlieckiuded. These Of;curre«ees were 
i^glblstjm-subject of warm remeiutram 
Chambers. M. X,afi|te ex- 
^ that blood flowed siroufid 
tbci^ ; foal pepceable citiaens «were 
aatbed in foe Stress,* and that fofoetw 
wereecnafomaed to see timir 
before their eyeSik^> 
relive ouiEsra tx^ilied ai^before, that^ 

txieeededthe necessityWfoloccasioo; 


Meantime, the Chambers were keen¬ 
ly debating the amendment introduced^ 
The liberals cooridered this creation 
o£ privileged tfoOtofal bodies as an un- 
constitutional measpre, While the otbn 
side represented it as a concession made 
to the foctiousi ^ The minittry even 
fioatedin sdmeune«ntainty,bemgafraid 
of conceding th£ point, without being 
certain of gaiiung the law by it* In 
the course of debate, however, ft be¬ 
came'evident, foat men’s minds wmsS 
more and more inclined to this «ead^ 
liatory plan. Being put to the voti^. 
therefore, on foe 9th, it was carried by 
the hirge majority of 135 to 66. r 
It was expect^ that the publica¬ 
tion of an amendment so materially 
changing the character of the law, 
would have calmed tW agitation which 
^vailed throughout fob capital. The 
multitudsf however, once entered on 
their career, were nOt to be stopped 1^ 
modifieatioos, which^ifoey were littte 
qualified to understand. At eight 
o’dock on foe following evening the 
^(H^wst'di were covered with a multi¬ 
tude, ^posed to exceed a hundred 
tfaoiw^omea* After fruitless attempts 
to disperse them by other nteaus^ a ge¬ 
neral charge was made by the cniras* 
ilesa of the Royal Guard, and a com- 
pkte.llfofoeiter scene ensued $ |hree 
are sbid to have been killed mi foe 
spot, iud t grrei number wounded. 

Tim dfsastFOusiiij^gave rise* next 
day to fresh driblet, invfoufo foe facts 
wire sib^ m a very dfiftsunt aaniusr 
by i^poibe pnutiei. ‘ Lafitte present* 



This cttisuopl^ 


iog the immense 
not the slightest 

been raised, when tile cn»$|^esi l|»- 
peared brandishing thmr sabres^ They 
were received with cries of Twe u^ 
Charie! upon which they instantly 
darted upon this immense multitude, 
which sought dight through all the 
vueighbounng streets, while the troops 
followed, putting every thing to the 
^bre wUch they encountered* ILa- 
fitte, therefore, ur|^»that the mldiers 
were studiously exaeptM^d against the 
citizens, who were represented to them 
at factious} that no one was safe j and 
that the deliberations of the assembly 
could not, m any pointof vmw, be con* 
sidered as free. 

On the other hand, it was stated by 
the Keeper of the Seals, that these 
diieadfttl events tverOrthe result of an 
organized rebeHion, wluch had 
cfatelh. Its signals, its manceut^s* >|o 
only wasted for darkness, and the dis^ 
missal of the spectacles on the bou<« 
2evards/to take advantage of tHe con¬ 
fusion. The ones were meifacing* 
They were not merely Five la Chattel 
thi^ were directed against the King. 
All peaceful ideans were employed m 
vain ; the police officers Taded} the 
nat&>m|l guard failed { the gehdartn0 
who then came up, were sprroimded* 
assailed withi stones and eanes, sad 
obliged to ea)| for alustsuce*. A squa¬ 
dron of ouitasskmmdVedk btHtdldtiot 

act tffi the ffAaet hsdthrecr^ii^ 
moned the pdhple to disport.. 
r^ied by s^tkms shouts and 
of stones* Hbtidnm was tjwn left 
to charge tihAuasa^iS. 
mrncmi emssilMaed 
iag oim 

ter--Itown witk 

Down wiiki^iqyiakAs^lK^ 
with the emijgKaatAt^lllrii;, tkA 
nassioanises^MXIowii 
•icrt-,.]^own^wnh 



ing day> the strictness ^ . 
and tim patroles of troQ{%* 
any numerous assemblage* 
dr^ pessOns were arreste^ r 
numb^of |tudents were expellsdi 
the^^hoolA The others retutnei 
their Btudks t and the people of Tsti| 
gradually resumednhe usual t^w^s£ 
their occupations and pleasurjei* 
the I^b» i^th, and 17th, oori^posd*;. 
ing moseipients took place an the dti|i^ 
of NSQjtes, nud Keimcs t ^h^ 
ukre sfi^ressed by similar measure^; s 
The law of ekmons oiet*iiow wills 
litUs farther oppositjoOijIlNf'details'on- 
ly being the Stt);Mecti,^suine dkfousi-t, 
Sion. On the )%h JuDttlt was cariiNl 
by A mmprity el <59, (1^ to B$, ) 

The llw, when cariM iniothu llp^ 

E r Chamber, went through with 
IS opposition, and without any 
menmuilde disIhiiMiafl* On 
•June it was carried by a 
141 to 56.-* t - ' 

Thiw terminated a question tvhl^ 
had shahtpv France fo fhe foandstipi^ 
and had brought her almost to'^thii 
brhtk Of relation. The public voiee^' 
vigorously and sOmewhal^ti^^ltuoask 
ly declared, had the effedaMlkcking 
s measure which wUuld <i|mp|!educed 
the French government to % pure ariw 
tooracy, and of modily^g it in a man^ 
Iter which did not p»h|^s remier<*«l; 
materiaBy less s#cient than ^ 


ddeof the Channel, and evtn m Fnmce 
were s|ink. into secondary imphrtn|^ 
by tkmcftbcnr great concerns 
tirnsr hlthe end of January the 
•lee^uf fimuiee presented the*bt 
OP estimated eaqpense for 182^ 
oompariaen of the precedht^y" 
Imos.) 
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161^. 


The Household^ 

Jud^dfil £et«bhshiQent8« 

Ji^inistry erf Ferfdgn A&jbe, * ,• 

. - the Interior,' 

-War, 

’‘p—--Marine, . '' 

. .. " ’■ •*« y ihance, regis^ation, 


^4,000,000 

17,460,000 

?j850,000 


. I08,fii40,00a , 

184,750,000 
45,200,000 

penaions, &c. l is,'889,000 


Eapenaea of pablib debt. 


507,999,00(15, 


1820. 

34,000,000 . 
18,000,000 
8,000,000 
104,340,000 
181,850,000 
50,000,000 
115,181,550 


511,371,550 

228,341,200 


739,712,750 


' The inerrase of 8,900,000 llvKs was 
re|n«Bented<«s very small, wheA' it was 
ctaisidcred that there were eleven mil* 
lions of expenses not comprised it^the 
service of 1819. Besides, in conse¬ 
quence of upwards of five millions of 
Arrears still to be drawn, the service of 
1820 would not cost more thab that of 
the preceding year. The minister re- 
that he Was unable to an.. 
sMUpcA, for this year, liny dimjinutton 
erftitopublic<huraen8, but entertained* 
hopes that this might take 
place in future years. 

Hie increase in the eitpMiditure; 
however small, caused a painful feel* 
ing in the Assembly, which would 
have sheifro itself more strongly, had 


i 

not its attention been engrossed by 
subjects of stronger Interest. The com¬ 
mittee, however, to whom the budget 
was referred, examined its details with 
great rigour, and finally recommended 
a reduction of 6,187,700 livres, of 
which upwards of two millions was in 
the war department. The diiFelrent 
items of expenditure were warmly dis¬ 
cussed in a aeries of debates, and the 
reductions proposed by the commit¬ 
tee were partly adopted, and partly m* 
jeoted. The final diminution Upon the 
proposal of the minister amounted onw 
ly to 2,300,550 livres. 

The following estimate was made 
to the Chamber, of the amount of the 
receipts of the preceding year 




Registration and doUnuns, 
Cutting of wood. 

Customs and salt, . 
Intenmt, contributions, 
Bosts, . . 


lottery. 


* 


{Minones, 

Pjrect contributions. 


Net produce 
147,000,000 
14,000,000 
86,000,000 
140,000,000 
12,097,000* 
9,000,000 
14,241,970 
311,773,780 


Expense of CoUectfon. 
11,986,500 
3,047,400 
23,013,000 
48,316,300 
!l,6p3,710 
5,000,000 
1,192,000 
30,126,220 


734,112,850 131,375,130 

* 


The jmssion was disrolvftd, some- 
WhiA unexpectedly, on the 22d July. 

. Soon aftjfit the rising of the Cham* 
1^8, France Uma alaru^ by a some** 
serious miUm^%^nfipiracy, 
njiiined at Paris. It sramatb have ori* 


ginated with one Nantil, a captain in 
the legion de la Meurihet a person in 
embarrassed circumstancesimnd discon¬ 
tented at not having obtained the cross 
of the Le^on of Honour. Several of 
hift brother officers being gained over 






aSTORU?:' 




hj hkn^ the plot soon ipn^ad through 
the SegioB) aod was comfiWniCEteid’to 
the itferior officers of other finUtar|r 
bodies. Nantil seems to hive gaiiUld 
over accomplices by |he mott fafs^ re¬ 
presentations, descnblngthecOnspiracy 
as supported by several general offi¬ 
cers, and as possessed of most extensive 
pecuniary funds. One individual was 
asserted to have contributed not less 
.^than 25,000/. It was said to be form¬ 
ed into three committees, one called 
7he Imperial Committee, and intended 
to proclaim Napoleou JI. with Prince 
Eugene as regent.* iPhe other WPS 
named the Republican Committee, and 
had under it the Committee of Gre* 
noble, -acting upon the same views. 
After a good deal of discussion, these 
three committees at length agreed to 
unite, and to proclaim Napoleon II. as 
the name which would be most attrac¬ 
tive tp the military. Apprehensive of 
discovery, they determined, even in an 
imperfect state of preparation, to at¬ 
tempt a losing in Pans on the evening* 
of the 19th of August. Government, 
however, already knew the design, by 
the,information of several non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Royal Guard; 
and on the morning of the I9th the 
Duke of Raguta was informed of that 
being the night fixed. A council of 
metirnera was immediately called, and 
it was at first proposed to allow the 
conspiracy to put itself into action, 
and only to be ready to meet and crush 
it. This couiae, however, wps judged 
too critical'; and at five the Duke re¬ 
ceived authority to arrest the fUgleftd* 


ets. They were taken witboptmtst- 
ance in their barracks or 
affiur w%s not known in Pam 
mornihg, and was exhibited to theii^p 
only by the imposing military force' > 
assembled for the protection of 
Tmlleries. ^antil made hjs escanSvCH’^ 
seveiyty-fivi who were arreateo, very 
few we*re found of high rank iff the 
ariny, and the consptracy,on the whole', 
did not appear to be nearly so formi¬ 
dable as had been at first interre*d from 
the exaggerated statements given by 
the riogleaders to thosen whom they 
wishedSo seduce. Of the sOoeftty'-five 
apprehended, no eridenos^'was found 
against forty-one; therijlill of the rest 
took plaqe in the followii^ year by the 
Chamber of Peers. ' 

A ramification of this conspiracy 
was formed at Cambnay# where-seve¬ 
ral officers, belonging to the regiment 
of the Seme, there ({UaiWiired, bud 
formed the design of leading it to Ptt- 
ris, to co-operate with the insurrection 
in that capital. On learning'’^he dis¬ 
covery which had taken place at Paris, * 
they left their quarters,' and fled into 
Belgium, fhe King of the Nether¬ 
lands, however, having agreed to de¬ 
liver them up, some were arrested at 
Mons. 

‘This alarm was followed soon nfte» 
by a joyful occurrence, the birth of a 
son to the Duchess of Beni, This 
event furnish^ the royal house with 
the heir which it had long wanted, and 
was Considered as giving an additional 
stability to the throne of the Bour¬ 
bons. 
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CHAP. IX. 

SPAIN. 


ifaitdfiat ZHscontenl—Staie ofi, ihe Army at Cadiz—Itg Revolt—Occupies the 
Isle of Lexm—^Eicpedition of Riego—Msing in Galicia—Ddection of Ahts- 
ittl—King fenced to accept ihe Constitution—Massacre at Cadiz-^Anti~ Re¬ 
volutionary Movements-—Meeting of the Cortes — Re^rls of the Ministers— 
Finances—^Suppression yf Entails—Of Convents—Commercial Measures — 
Dissolution the Army of Cadiz—Disgrace of Riego—Agitated State ef 
the Kingdqm—Prevalence <f theJLiheral Party, • 


several years the diseontent 
|ilirS 9 |^ib 0 ttt Spun had Been geqpral and 
hotiriy^iopeasing. Its degradation was* 
d^plt by the nation, and sympa* 
thieea with by the surrounding na- 
tioM. It appeared the ihost cruel in¬ 
dignity to a brave nation, which had 
made so noble a stand, and had so 
powerfully aided in restoring indepen¬ 
dence to the rest of Europe, to be re** 
dueled to a thralik»tn more severe than 
that which it bad so heroically shaken 
off. Loud^ however, as was the call 
for that constitution which Ferdinand 
stood vaialy pledged to bestow, alt the 
attempts hitherto made to attain il had 
proved rmserably abortivev There is a 
tendcDcy in human seciety, and one 
safe end saliltai^, to re- 
in any position which it has 
Toai,greaEtbodyof 

people it appear^ more eapeaMot-to 
bear the jlfo theyMve, if ift all tolef« 

^ able, than others thst tms 

unkwwnliii^'fBiltM ■ It is difficulty > 
^ tMtd in fact he so, for seenft 

and individual OpemtMmMo edmbine p 
forte# which can agabst 


the executive power of the state. < Al¬ 
though, however, such a government 
may make head for a certain time 
against the strongest public opinion^ 
it possesses a radical unsoundnessi 
which will, sooner or later, manifest 
itself. The craxy vessel may be gmfc- 
ded in safety over a tranquil sea ; but 
whenever the storm arises, it goes ra.^ 
pidly to pieces. Such a constitution 
rowmbles a national body, of which 
the juipes are corrupted, in which no 
disease yet manifests itself, but to 
which the first wound or lotal injury, 
the effects of which to another would 
have been but temporary, proves mor¬ 
tal. It is seldom that in the' political 
world a very long period occurs with¬ 
out some shock or collision, whh^ 
pints to tiie proof tbeu mateiiak of 
frhich it is composed,, and causea Ihme 
#hifiii|i aw unsound to crumbfeitinto 
dust. 

«The^lQ0M malady which miposed to 
peHl tfie* existing i^system of Spanish 
govenmic^, remmsd m the expeditioxi*/ 
aiy army This i body of 

{mrpafed by Spain in,the vaio 



hope of legainio^ her traitiBathintk e^ 
pire, saw before them a proweet the 
most dreary and discouraging. Whether 
they considered the theat|'e ttn which 
the war was to be wigedi tr the ene¬ 
my with whom they had to contend* 
there appeared equally little ground 
for animation or hope. The prospect 
of bidding adieu to (heir native coun¬ 
try, to perish in the vast plains and 
%swamp3 of the Oronooko, inspired a 
]|atriotic zeal, to which they might 
^herwise have remained strangers. 

. The deliverance of, the^r country ap¬ 
peared an object still ^ore de6irab% 
when It was to be combined with their 
own deliverance from such a destiny. 
The force collected at one point gave 
a full Im^rassion of their own strength} 
while the •vicinity of Cadiz, a city 
which had long been the focus of li¬ 
beral sentiments, was bkely to inocu¬ 
late' them with some portion of its spd- 
riL « 

eo|iseqiience of these miueeS) a 
deep di^ontetit had long fermented ip 
the pdods of the expeditionary anhy. 
It even, as observed in the former 
year, been organised into a formidable 
conspiracy, which failed onl;^ through 
the vacillation or treacdiery of » 
Cotide do Abis^al. The yellow fevers 
whicbsoon 'after began to rage atCa- 
diz, and among the troopsi aided thd^ 
viewspf the malcontents, by caunug a’’ 
general disorganization, add n^aarng 
those strict preeaations'whkh^the^-’ 
lousy of the government would 
vdse Imve prtmi^ted. I>on Antonio 
Quirpga,a tietltnant-cobnel, who bid 
d^ply imfdicated in the hut ccm* ^ 
spiraoy, was Mlf loosely guarded I*' 
the convent of Alei^ de los Gardes* 
He had, thevefove, thcHippereihii^ ol', 
communipating withDon dllpQliael 
go, commander Off thooOOOlil^atUdSoP 
of the‘Astttrias,^«tid^mh!hc«th«^ofl<.^ 
ters who were dis|MMlOd^ ongaM dtH 
the eaterpriae* IHih 
were seCcmded ttdentl’Ol 


aoo, a citizen of Cadiz, and omiof 
jfidost eloquent men irt 
moneYOias supplied by Beltran 44 iido 
of Vafmcia,^ zealous patriot, who had 
seen a spn die on the scaffold in tho 
cause of liberty. f*‘ 

After man^ consultations, wbicb 
happUy\ escaped the jealous observa- 
> tions Of the ruling powers, the lit of 
ianuary, 18^ was nxed on as the dc» 
cisive day. Riego, stationed )t Las 
Cabezas, was to march upon ArcOs, 
the head-quarters of Calderon, com- 
'mander-in-chief of the expedition^ ipd 
was to oe joined there by the battalion 
of Seville From Villa Martin. At; the 
name* time Quiroga, yrtth two batta¬ 
lions, was to move from Alcala de los 
Gazules, upon the Islipof Leon, and 
upon Cadizi 

At nine in the morning of the day 
appointed, Riego put hitnt^lf id mo¬ 
tion. *H« calle^together hlS bh^aHMt,* 
to. them his design, dmf fihtb 
ihg them disposed enthusiastkidlir’ to 
concur in k, lednfaem direct to the 
square of Ias Cabezas, wlkre he pro-' 
claimed the conatituCi(m. In the even^^ 
ing he marched with the utmost pos¬ 
sible rapidi|^ upon Areoe, in the vici¬ 
nity of which place he ariived about 
two in the morning. The battalion of 
Seville having lost aits way in hhe* 
storm, was not yet come up. Riego 
wuted ks Znival in vain for four hours; 
then seeing day begin to^dawn, and 
appri^ensivC of discovery^ 'hd dMCr-4 
mined upon at once proOeedingJto ac¬ 
tion. Though the battafion addloned 
in ArCos was ationgar than his own, 
he coatUplet^v succeeded. The officers 
were laicn m inrptise in thek bar'^ 
milks, {^deron aad all his staff 
mdscmeri, and the Cprregidor of ut^i 

town shared the sahie fate, l^he bs|U 
tslkn joined the insiifgeats, and «vtt4|r*" 
t^big was completed before 
datille ar|ived. Riego Wfttsdhidwllik^ 
disappointed to find du¬ 

cats in the ’iVeasury. ' 
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Tlie Jiucce$8 of nwyn ftot 

quite ao complete. He ttmde his.ea* 
cepe* »nd placed himael{.at.ib«>|i^ad 
of his battaUoQ at To* reach 

h|8 destination, however) it was neceS- 
aaiy to cross the Majeceitc, which was 
rendered impassable by tl^ rains. He 
was thus unable to set out till tl^e a£* 
terifooD of the 2d. At, Me^inay he 
fonpidanotherbattalion} and the troops 
ph4iiqg forward rapidly through roads 
4)at were knee deep, reached at nine 
in the morning, the bridge of Suaao, 
w|ii^ ixipoects the Isle of I*epn with 
tJ»;Continent. This import&Vjt post 
Was surprised and carried in a few mi¬ 
nutes. The insurgents, thus introdu¬ 
ced into the Ifik ,we^ equally success¬ 
ful in surprising,San Fernando, its prin¬ 
cipal fortress, whesc they took Cisne¬ 
ros, Nlmister of Marine, They npw 
p,u4ied foifward upon Cadiz, the main 
sd^e^df the expedition •, and which be- 
i^dwlindedqply by dne batt^ion and 
afew ^naailnes, was thought unlikely 
tpjaia^l^rieaa resistance. At four 
iq^^'afiiernoon, however/ the gover- 
n^r of Cadiz received notice of the en- 
terprize,aQd jbuiMdened with 500 men to 
occupy the Trbekdero, a fortiBcation 
commanding the narrow neck of land, 
by which alone Cadm can be approach- 
»ed4rom the Isk. Being reinforced 
from the ship^ he succeeded in com¬ 
pletely repulsing the^ttack of the.kr 
surgi^a* The district in theirppsi% 
•ttAssen thus reduced to the Isle of 
teoB.. ‘ 

,,JIMego in the meantime hastened to 
* ‘sSjmradea, and on,his way, pro- 
constitution at Xeres and 
laria. The people, l^owever, 
.^_^^i,4hey s^ed an interest iifhis 
i^cess^ did not mw any serious move¬ 
ment ih his favo^. On Kis arrival at 
the .''ere mustered, and 

found 

^DpO men,/ were immediateJy 
ojrganizedi hbusever, upder titk of 
' the ** Constitutional miny;’' they were 
15 


formed into two divisions^one^ which 
was .k^sted to Riegd, while Quiro- 
ga wi^ qiade commaoderrio«cbief.>— 
Don Anco ^guerro was placed at the 
head of tbe.stafF, and San Miguel ap¬ 
pointed his principal assistant. Qui- 
roga' now addressed to his army a pro^ 
clamation, in which he told them, 
$pain approached to destruction; 
and your ruin would have carried 
along with it that of your country 
you were destined to, death, rather 
deliver the government from the fe^r 
which yonr courage inspired, than to , 
conquer the colonies i^hich is become 
impossible. Meantime, your country¬ 
men remained, in the most .shameful 
slavery, under an arbitrary and tyran¬ 
nical, government, which disposes at 
w’ill of the property, the^ existence, 
and the bberty o-f the unhappy Spa¬ 
niards. This government must have 
destroyed the nation, and ftnaUy itssdf j 
it can no longer be endured. At once, 
violent and weak, it can insphC' cmly 
indignation or contempt.; but^a^Coun- 
try cannot h<( happy unless gererB*> 
ment inspires confidence, love, and re«) 
specU*^ He finally assured them* 
theenterprizewasat once easy and glo¬ 
rious I tpat union and discipline only 
were necessary; that not a. Spanish 
soldier would oppose theih; and that 
they would find brethren even in the 
moKs of those who were assembled for 
that, purpose. f , v 

At the samfe time..Qairoga, in the 
,nafl^ of the army, presented the fol- 
lowkg address to tM Ring: 



Senor—The Spanish army, whose 
blood and,unheard-of sacrifices^resto¬ 
red yonr Majesty to the tkone of yovie 
^mcfstOfs—the Spanisb atihy; uitd4% 
wh^ piDtaction the natioBi^ through 
the medkmof heriefim86titatives,san^ 
rionedtWedeef lawsinteodedto fix for 
ever her happy destiny, felt itahonocm 
|ad ardent pwttiotism lirgrinded, Whmi 
hrealriii^itlio immk'wf 



CsAi^i 
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vinced your Malesty that the whole 
nation favoured those eriterprizes, and 
tnat if the 'persofi of your Majesty 
hjve been the object of general re- 
. spect, sucK is not, the feeling with 


gtatkade 'and ju#fciee» overthrew thil goVerh^d as the ebsdute 
monttment Of justieey and denominated kinga* The people of diffefe^^isditiin 
the expression of the most legitimate tries l^dire different institutions, 
rights a crime. s “ represhntativ« govern mentis that wbl(m 

<* Six years could not obliterate sen- appears best fitted for large societleSji 
tif^nts 80 deeply engraved in the heart, all the indnriduals of which cannot as« 
The various insurrections which have semble iti sybody to make laws for 
taken place in different times and in themselves. That is the govemnaent 
different places, ou^ to have con- which the wisest nations have adoptedi 

v^ich nil eagerly desire, the obtaining 
of which cost us so much bloody and 
wh|ph no country is more worthy of 
than Spain* 

'’“Froj^pi Whdt feause is the natiohj 
which either the measures of govern- most favoured by nsiture, depfivcd of 
ment you have adopted, or the persons, the greatest blessing which pied cSu 
^ unworthy of your houbty and con- bestoW on themselves f Wht ®h^dld 
fidence, who surround you, are regard- the land which pdtnril^e^ a pailitic;al 
ed. The genius of evil Stifled the ge- body be thought urfsKttthjr of the air 
nerotts cry of freedom, and the brave of cinl liberty ?—old ttfe^udie'^* 
mssi who raised it became the victims terns adopted by viotende,^ 
of chat Miiqmty which never pardons and vain prerogatives^ wfifdl 
these who would draw aside the veil mstely to fiatter^the mostlnsi^ 
by Wfaidi the simple and ignorant are pride, and the 'perfidiothi shggeMiio^i 
d^SOSived. ^ of favourites, wno are oppressor^one 

*f So firtal a destiny has not intimi- day^ and are themselves oppi^sad on 
dated the troGp8*of the army assembled the next—are these just ipolives for 
for the ultra-marine expedition, and violating the laws of rcsso^y humanityy 
they ^ain raise the cry so dear to and justice f Kings ai^ hations 
every Spaniard who knows the value kings arO Only kin^ hedause nations 
of that name. They raised it,* Senor, wiH them so to be. The light of know- 
and solemnly pronounced it on the first ledge has recalled these incontestible 
of January. They have pronounced axioms j and when gftvernmcnts S^ek * 
it with the firm and decided determii to Establish the i^posilte principleSy 
nation of being faithful to the path they speak the langU^geof fraud or hy^- 
which they made to their country. pocTisy, not that of error Or 
Nothing can Indude them to become ** is the wish and thf ^ 

perjunfd, and eke last drop of thtur tion of the army that this 
blood wiU be cheerfully Xacryiced fo shall no longer pi^hil, Thfe fidclpe 
the great cause in which they are «n- cherish Ihe sathw WiiheS Obd ,'t«hysj 
basISGd. ( To restore the eoastitucion but hsdiks of obedience h«k 

ia their ehjecti) to have it recognized l^vO opposed a dyk#),to their resec 



n 



purest ardosm, imd’.iSiBMiliytli tb dccupy resounded shoiitt; 

^ak ini mioents of and acclamations on thi! re» 

tlmusute; « f i.#? it-i k/fif of th|t code wbiOn od 

eolighteaiHl stitto df B4un|pj% I^U but once procl8iiml^M#|b|tSe 
Senoiy^iO loOgezpifiints iMtfoii tjld . shouts soon spread over thrwSle pe« 
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t)jti9uk, and mid^r it agtin *oi^ the cajpUal belicTe dtdj' whtt wiih* 

o( virtde aftd heroiditt I But ahcittld edf aii4 to dispel those eicagiKtated 
hopes so dcHchtful uot be if reporbi ^bich were eagerly listened 

Heaven should bot favour btir ardent to. Atibeaame time, General Freyre, 
Wishes, still the effortt of the brave whOhadvecottamended himself So mach 
vjdll not be tirade in vain; \o die for by hia zeal and exertion, was m^e 
liberty appears tO them preferable to coinmdnder*in-chiefforAndalu8ia;and 
livipg, however long, un4er (ha laws all the troops in Granada, consisting 
and caprices of those who are corrtipt* of sue regimentSr were placed under 
mg tw heart of your Maieaty, wiifid his coihmand. 
leading yOO to yow infa'llible ruin. Several days elapsed, in which the* 
t ** Senor Alttotfio QuittooA, hostile parties remained inactive, in 
^ es.Organ of the Army. view of each othef. The insurrection^ 
San Fernanda, al troops only sent occasional detach- 

7, 1820." ■ ments to eidlect provisions, and disap¬ 

peared at the approach of the royalnt 
Ani^her ajldreA Was'at tbe^same forces. On the*10th| however, ^Qili- 
time pres^Ud tO tim Bpaddi people, roga's party gamed a considerable ac- 
inwhiphtbey remiodedthem ofthean- Cession in the regiment of the Cana* 
cie^^lOry and liberty of the nation, of rie», which mitered the Isla, protected 
iuiipdd'reiwtance against the usutpa- by h sally of Riego, whq i epulsed 0'- 
^ramBuonspaite, of the recompeiK^ Donnel's cavalry. On the folk^lng 
R bad met wfth, and the mile-, evening they obtained a still more |m- 
which had been the consequence, portant advabta^. The gteat mavSl 
I< cWSd upon theni, thtrefore, to co-^ arsenal qf the Carraca, situated oft a 
opbrk|^^ the^rious effprshowbrade * small isbiud close to the shore of that 
ttj^'fjesgi^ to them the nghts of which of Leon, contained arf* immense wrp- 
tbey bad been deprived- ^ ply of warlike stores* and, by its po- 

These ev^ts were ndit unobserved sitioij, ebecked the movements of the 
or unregardi^ 8!pamift pvovin- insurgent troops. The garrison being 
cial authorities, npeneral Frejrre, who weak, aP detachment Bad‘been onderM 
commanded at SevUle, lost itO time in to reinforce it, but was not to arrive 
•throwing the regktpt of America, till the 12th. On the night of the 
1000 strong, iftto Cadit, though it 11th, 400 men embarked at the bridge 
could enter that ci^ only by sept. At of Suazo, and reached unobserved so 
the samtl; ts^e all the cavalry, tuftount- close'to the foot of the walls, that the 
tq 2000, being placed un» battened could no longer play upon 
oilSf Getiefai Joseph O’Donnell, watch- theta. They surprised the first guards; 

approaches ^ the Isla, in order and before the strength of the garri- 
‘‘"‘"^'*^""the^(mp6<heit!fKini draw* son could be called ouf, were already 
'T ^kppUcs from the fteigh- in possession of the place. Besides 
“Ufttryi j j . ♦ , stbres, they found also provisions, and 

0ttieimoiiil| inteuifgtoce behig a ship of War of 74 guns, caUed 
ed to Hilrid, did^ not at first JttUgii. The dungeons of thisp^ 
When a* full confir* contained a(So a great nufuberof the 

f overnment redou- friends of Imedom, who wcre^immedi* 
severity j all coiv liberated. % 
pnvate mtercowSC *1^6 increased meW tlms obtpitted 
^sbarrowty v^thed} and^everyef* jvere employed in rairing batteriA, 
fitly was made to make the people of the viewaif stoiymltg rite jCmak- 



^fthel 
bled^^ 
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dttra* ikrebf i^Hjaniog entraiMj|> 
TW Assault, hoverAT, 
gffen 00 letlv «fl^irely failed, Ri- 
ego himself being wounded, l^wHh- 
sUndiDg^ however, the most irigid Pt'Or^ 
cautions, an attempt was made in tneir 
favour in the interior of the city. On the 
evening of the ii!4th, a colonel of the 
name of Rotalde collected a mixed troop 
of soldiers, Catalonian sailors, and citi¬ 
zens, and led them, atpid cries of « The 
constitution for ever !" towards the 
gate of the Cortadura. The soldiers 
^oh guard there, however, fired upon 
his detachment* v^iqh immediately 
dispersed. Several were taken 5 but 
the colonel himself escaped, and joined 
the army on the Islept Lean. 

Meantime General Freyre had esta¬ 
blished his hcad>quartei satPuertoi^aots 
Mana^and had assembled a force which* 
including mihtia, was supposed to fall 
little short of 20,00p men, jfde made 
his ^ ^preaches, iode€d**yrith extreme 
cau^outiand atuidiog any close con¬ 
tact* ^ effrcts ef which, in the actual 
temper of his pwn troops, might have 
been extremely perilous. merely 
aottgnt to insulate the insurgents from 
the rest of Spain, and to cut on tlieir re¬ 
sources and supplies. Hesucc^eded; and 
weeks elapsed without any change in 
the position of the contending armies. 
The insurgent ci^ls began to feel that 
their affairs in this stationary state were 
becoming insensibly wane. The^C^* 
thusiasm inspired by their first 4 W 
cesses was gradually evaporatings 
lost that (pinion pf po^J^ which, 


ih^ country in their 

make a stir, they had 1 


aot^ss!. This could only bft4ipi 
by piloting forth, at all haz|srdji 4 
movable cofumn to traverse the ueij^ 
bouring cities and districts. The^ 
here f^ natprally upon Riego, alwayi 
prompt to Ubdertake whatever waaha^ 
zafdous'audadysintuyoua. On the I7t|i 
of January, having formed asmaUcoip^ 
of 1500 men, he crossed t<^ C^dauu, 
and proceeded m the direQtton of AU 


gtngs mil at vegera or jxjer, wmeu 
he reached next day, the belli were 
rung, and other ayhiptoms of by ma. 
uifested on his arrival. Here he spent 
three days, somewi^t idly, it should 
seem, in balls and civic fetes ^ he ob* 
tamed a supply of ^ipy^ns^how- 
ever, adeqp,te to the Wkula tha 
ari:^. On the filst, the trOf^s 
B<|cf I and, after a. apry fiitigm^ 
maech over the mouafains of Oje^ 
i^esiras about seven iu ^ 
evening. Thfy were deceived vi^ the 
warmest demonstrations of joy. Eiego 
conceived the most,sanguine hopes, 
having to m«Mk« Algesiras a 

second bulwark of Spanish liberty, and 
expecting to draw from Gibraltar all 
the supplies pf whicl^he stood in need., 
The next day dispelled ell these flat¬ 
tering ideas. The inhabitants, see¬ 
ing no force lyhich coul^ afior4 JP|9^ 
mtse ultimate succe% adopted)a. 
caotioflb and guarded syttetU {.Wh^e 
the governor of Gihrj^tar, deter * ’ 
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ptirtuit. Qttifoga, tnf<miied 6f these abk htm to make head tgaipirtitlie «- 
moTements, seat orders to Riego to peated assaults of a Stt^^eruKr enemy, 
rsjoin him immediately. Riego jwluct- There appeared thus no pnMpeot of 
antly d)eyed) and, retracing his steps, safety but f)y quitting the city# and 
cot his way through a column of ca- throwiftg^hemselves among ^ moua- 
“valry that attempted to intercept him. tains of Ronda. From this moment 
On approaching the Islaj^howerer, he their progress presented a series of ad¬ 
judged the avenues to be sd wq|l guard- venture and pnvation, of which history 
ed# as to make vain* any attempt to offers few exanjples. Destitute of 
reach it. Swayed probably, moreover, clothes, and particularly of shoes, they 
by hi^ own bold and adventurous spi- procured some at Ronda and Antc- 
ntyNhc determined to karch upon Ma- goera. At Graaalema they were re- 
and endenvour to excite a rising ceived by the inhabitants with a wel- 
in tbit'iility. * ' , " come so cordial, rekindled some de- 

Thef column proceeded to'’Malaga gree of hope, and at Moron they were 
"by difficult roads# between the mouu- remforced by 200 dismounted dtt- 
tains aitd the sea, its rear being <conti- goons. On the 4ftb, however# they 
nually harassed by the cavalry under werb attacked them by 0*DooneU; 
O’Donnell. At Marbella 4t had to and, after a seojart conflict,^obliged to 
sustain a vbry severe engagement# in yield to supenor forces. Closely presS- 
which it lost loo men# besides the (Ms- ed# dtiven from post to post# and his 
mefsion of part of their number. It, small band daily thinned by d€s®rt»oa, 
1 nowever, shook off the pursuing co- Riego saw no longer any safety^but 
'tunui#'*and iidvancedT mpon ,Mala|pi. in seeking the heights of the^Stam 
The governor bad collected a Moreita, These could be nsMi^edf 
trdbpB# ^iod ttiken a position in front however, only by thf bridge of Cordo- 
of.the uky f but, on the ffret Are, he va; and Riego formed the daring re- 
« neiiuated, and feU back upon Velez solution of marching the remaftat of 
Malaga. The ftvops of Riego entered his httle band through that 2arge,ctty. 
Malaga, whicb exhibited a singular This design was successfully executed, 
and equivocal aspect. The city was il- 4* These imitators of the Saercd>£aads 
luminated, and acckuxuttions were heard of Thermopylae and Underwald”' pans- 
« from the windowu; but every door was ed through the streets, barefootedmiid 
shut, and noone chose to commit him- badly clothed, chauuting the patriotic 
self in a cause of srbich suc^ unfavour- hymn. Tlie few troops who weue in 
able omens wereakeady horned. About the city remained neutral; the inha- 
^ twelve ne;xt'day# the columns of O’- bitants#^assembling in crowds# viewed 
<^^l!lk)aoeH were s^ eji^roachingl The with wonder and admiration, though 
was ,6000 <^pininenced, and an without takjog part in their favour, 
.tcpnfti# Ifftok place in the The ptrty crossed thd Guadalquivitr# 
Uhe city* The constitution- and hastened towards the mouacWim; 
li^iifded in repulM 0 g#O*D<Mi- but at Fiusnte Vejuna#«it waa oweeta- 
teok vp his quarters fg^tbe ken by the mal troops# aod'aulMi 
lotitb^a league from Makga. scoi^idei^bk^foss. 

'■"‘‘‘‘““ thisaudtess# Riego# ,300# destitute of every 

\ him, could see no pursue^ hoj^ileas c>| ineccH^ a 
ig himself in his pre> consultation was hn4 <thj3?<hl!sedil^ 
movement whatever tton was formed to difi^rs^ 
was made by !ffif.inhabitanT!f; and his hdividuid mk i ' huiil*^ 

numbers were quite insufficient to cn- Suchi” says ihjkiHlirsi^ 


hope of 





isjniy and w *$^ftaiwideit(J.| 

ed^pusiUanwa'^^Sweakn^a^i^^ho^ Wli»} 

who abandoned %9 ho«r</dap- «§!* statce 0 ®' *3ar 0 |>p»fci»e 

gcr {the wolfhwif«!C prowines by those AQt firtfdit# ^’ht^UppoeSp 
who had eMfeged Ip the eautef »»- ,,||?ead »ww»tfciw^ »#» 

.l.«rdofl^J^f«ig«pi...«>^^ ' 


_by ftrtdpesfc—all these oif»»i»- twipsp 

stances <eOtnbiped Jpjyytt di^iaart- the 

' enCd the hiwwst troops. Whterewf/* ®*W-— t-^# -r-- —- *. . - ^ 

}s added* the coleoan of |»ateiot sob ^Jessoesoof Soy a«l«si«ft to oWthrow 
"id^dre passed, the peoplevappiati^l®^... 
them, gpve theih ptowsjone* efiecty, ' 

MiHiBriSrikutnoofleioifledlhemsat brolse forth was 0IKe5%%hi*w^«^^^ 


¥lillr wpan^l^ vrvwaaw »«««««■ ve*r^ 

,«eNsilRdtfaen^WKseededtopreowfed* ^ 

dbi^thetrtW^thatpursaedtheni/' tiofee^ and iftaify ^ 

inmresidM* proiacid^ by these had fev«t'|e»P »h^«de#d wf^thattwg^ 
eteote ia &» part of ia whi^h The dapknidn tiJw*: plaae on^ «0«i 
Ihey toioh plweiiwas thuf’^ dee|i del*. FeWomy, Idie ir«y day that Venegiw, 
boedenee?^ Wffard iKs the stiociss a new gfo«wn<ny arrijr^ at Cordoiia. 
of ^e tntriotio caase* The coittoro WhileVeneg^tiPai^ving his first an- 
of whidh had presented dieftCe, and iwantfaig the congwtula- 

aay eery fonnidaMe aspeot,^ was now tions'of the aaithoritits, the cry erw irw 
anmhUated i whdb the laainbody* «ft- conmtwtloii^ 
del* Quiitwa, rfiduoed to ^1*000 men, A body of the ft*®itee|>h 0 a®idby u» 
stiU mamtasiu^ indeed a d^hfosioe* cohmeJ^aJjlq^^ 
attitude, and revoked all theottaeSe nosO;^ apd jfedbtlifeil 

madetapOBthettijb 0 t,iiMdo«Bddft|fll disartlied #f 
s*diM byitepewoefor^%?lhey^h^ 

«pM|ihitnse»ns>^eateddmg thtie^fl#-* at the hot^d ^ 

lt» feet, liotie*rir,tlfef<iSfc -hie^tefe^t^la^lwhl 


pn account of 
x^etpi^iracy of Fornhr#e 
■ T^Ih * j his widow wa¥^ 
tw Itr^s if) triunqiA^^' 
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<>eciBriioo i^^ined b^^tl!ii#4efttli of« 
tterjemli. Vho' ^ett' ifStoWaatidrt 
agwtt^t that unfofttil^l^ |»iM^t. 

; A junta wa,8 'fbVg)4(}, it the 
head of which%aa ^ic^d Don Pedro 
Agar, one of thf tneitlbefa Of the last 
regency, and then mident ^t Betanxoa. 
The dir^c^on of mllita^opfer^iona 
was offered to Colonel Espittoaa; but 
he tnodbetly solicited, and obtained, a 
yrtJfer^n'c'ifr for Colonel Aoevedo* A 
a^ilar <Qhange was effected at Ferrol 
on the‘23dr when the inhabitants join¬ 
ed in, ]!»r6claiming theconstkdtion. At 
',Sna^igd, the Count de St RSman, a 
liioderate and amiable than, called a 
couiKiI to decide on the steps suited 
to this exigency. HiS own opinion was 
in favour of looking oi*ly to the de¬ 
fence of the place. DohMSnuel Chantre, 
however, a canon, started up, and re¬ 
minding St Romanthat,in corirseqUenOe 
of the finprisorfroent of Venegas, he 
Vvas ndw govemdr.gederal ©f the pro¬ 
vince, galled up6n hnn to bestir him-’ 
eelf forite defi^ote, to raise money, and 
to Call odi the provincial regiments of 
arixted peasantry. Thfe fire of this war¬ 
like'ecclesiastic was struck into the 
assembly { St RbrnSn, following his 
advice, soon found hitnSelf at the head 
of upwards of 4000 armed peasantry. 
JEio*was unable, however, to maintain 
Santiago agsasst the patriotic troops, 
which immediately aavanced upon it. 
'At the saWe’tisne^ the constitution 
,Wa8 enthusiastically proclaimed at 
' Vigo and Pbrtuediro. Alilthoogh the 
lowns, however, Vtrjwe'now in the hands 
pf thp t^TOlutiohary garty, St Roman 
fhaiatain the codntry po- 
little civil war of about 
ensued. TWrt^al 
li^^lf^lihougR^h'et more numerous, 

disciplined, were 
, sdfccesKi^dl^d^V^d’rom post to post, 
and theirirdi^i^^li^ally obliged to take 
' i^ige ^thfe'tWjPortuguese frontier. 
.The dQj,y ihemd^le event iil^his cott* 
feat yf1i$ the death Colonel Acevedo, 


who was shot nearrBadoroelohyi some 
of the militia, whom he wasendeavour- 
ing to gain over to hiS'party. 

In anothejj^ comer of Spain, events 
occurred of equally serious portent.**^ 
Mina, a name mighty and animating 
to the friends of .Spanish liberty, ap¬ 
peared again in his native Navarre. His 
partizanscrowdcdjround him, and pro¬ 
claimed him gcneral-in-chicf of the na¬ 
tional army of the north of Spam. At 
the same time, an effervescence began to 
be felt in Arragon and Catalonia, and 
the governors of those provinces gave 
notice, that they could no longer be 
answerable for their continued tranquil- 
lity. 

However lieavily the storm now 
lowered on ail sides,the King possessed 
still the means of extricating himself 
with honour and safety. Continuing 
to hold the allegianoeof the.army and 
of ail the great cities, hts position WiW 
still commanding. Had he come for¬ 
ward promptly, and fulfilled hts long 
promise of granting a constitution, be 
might, in a grc|t degree, have dictated 
Us forms, and reserved for himself a 
commanding'place in itj Only vac^ 
lating half-measures were, however, re¬ 
sorted to. -An extraordinary jCktuncil 
of .State was called, where strong 4if- 
ferences of opinion are reported tO have 
prevailed, even among the princes of 
the royal house* Some gave the most 
violent counsels; that the King should 
quit Spain, and invoke the aid of the 
Holy Alliance; but this recommenda- 
;tion, though understoodto be |npport- 
ed by General Elio, wbb had been sent 
- for from Valencia, was not listened to. 
An imper^t attempt at cosoilitu^ln 
was made^/ The Council of Statefwvs 
divided iatA s^Ven section^ fob cWfoi^ 
matioii of 4 new code of lau^ «kd bf 
a royal oirdihauce, tHeufii«ei!^i«a^.«o(w 
pen^atfono, and evien simplqik^ivndiuib, 
were invited to c<oinki^fno8te> • thkiv 
upon this '8«He<3t.i Thi* pRo- 
qot; ple^|o'l|b5' . 









wtf Md kid entirely the aspfit ,tke a<m n^} tk^. 
of a (ninoenviv tb amuse the people» WW^Ki*e,lieing^;,,, , ,,,, 
till the present danger bJosii'n hf. Uycd, rathjsar t^n 
It bvolved, ifiereforp, a^confessioq of The King imd Jiis coilL^ , , 

veafcoeas^ without affording anything biSoiyfte l«>wf.sen«ble l^^t nothing 
to satisfy the calls of the tiatioo. Jn left tOt b|tt, to yield; Oi^ tkqs 
fact, the chbf confidence was^still pla- morning,of the .7th, an ejetraor^inary 
ced in military operations; knt while gazette wii^ {published, conyoiing 
all the generals wei|y auspected, either Cortes! JtfWas now too late, liovlevi^r, 
of treachery or incapability, the reso- «ieven for the ipost ample concesdop } 
lution wasJFor^edf lo call into active nothing was left but untjualified sub- 
service the Condc de Abisbal, without mission. The multitude kneV their 
regard to his former equivocal conduct strength i whole population of Ma- 
,^nd recent disgrace. His military ta* dri4» soldiers and people, tunpiltuously 
lents and reputation might have power* abemMedi tOfe (|owii,the pl^fds, set 
ful, ioduence in this extremic}vand the up the constitv|iop<d stope^ apd with 
active zeal shewn by his brother, Jo- loud cries demandeii <* theepUstitufion 
seph O’Donnell, gave a favourable idea of 1812** Oreat' agitation noiypre- 
of the loyalty oX the family. vailed in the palace. Nothing could 

The King cojudd not have made a be a more deep and entire humiliation 
more fatal choice. Abisbal was already to the Kifig, thais to restore a consti)* 
in correspondence with the revolution- iotion which he. bad h his firat 
avy chiei^.and preparing to put him- act to dissolve, w^th every tpafk of re- 
aelf at their head. How far he could probation ; an^ he had kept immiirad 
he justified in Using for this purpose ‘for yea'rs in dungeons all concerned in 
“the power placed in hjs hands by the forming and upholding ft? ^ The dan- 
“King, we shall not iiM^mre. Certain ger, howCW# wa» imminent., 6allas- 
it1s» being appointed tb ihe. command teros^'^’Csdled from his disgrace in this 
inrLa Mancha, the first ti$chc'made of hour of extreme need* is supposed to 
it was to proclaim the con&litutioa:at have been the peyson who fixed the 
Ocana, where his brother Alexander King’s • wavering .retplutions. He 

-CPmmanded thk Imperial regiment_roundly told him that there was not a 

•He then went through Tetnblique, Al- moment to lose ; th|t between tl\p ac- 
magro, Ciudad Real, and the other ceptanpe o/ the constitution and hia 
towns of Da Mancha, everywhere ma- dethronement* no alterpatiim was left." 
king similar proekipafions, and coi- The Wnfiedymoo^dh-h^wtuy 
lecting troops. He had thus spot) form* to yield whoever, wi||{d<tmaDd^j^ 
ed a little ^army, > to which h^ hopqd Th^following cdm|hlfntpatipu WjSS im- 
quickly tp add a great part at^feasiof mediately issqM^V*^ , 
that eommtndfed by Friyre. , ^ 

.< Afiairs vyere now come to a eWsk- . ,** n King;feigns tp 
The cevohitiofi was no Jopger confined ,addfes| to- bils^preiarkf of all depart* 
^to the.eateetnicics pX^he kingdom i.it .^j^witathi^ folk>wiug rpyi4 dfecr^:,y-j 
tiie door %, «a<l^adr»d,;long t *♦ To avoid tha^delays 'whii^ i^kt 
>^ily agitated, and viewmff wita in- take pkee in cdnae^hence 
f^sataiierestihe-ittoveraehh^in thetpro- ticertamties experienced by the, 

^iliRdpsp<began op.eitly tcr,shattt> theip. -ill the execution of my defr^^bl«yca- 
Ab universal ferment pi^iailed among terday, ordaining the oqyo- 

tbf^^plef tbf inldfen ka4.atf«^^. .focatioffof the Coftes* gene- 

fs§de fn '^t«Bpt;t4ji^ >l will of the people hi^t»^ ftfOhprp• 
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nounce4. I to 

the i^Mtftutioo j>rQ0?u|g||<|3 tjy the 
Gen«^l aod Esttraoi^^aiy Ct^ea in 
the ym 1812, jtfhklt y<9^^]«tahoI4 
9 $ understood, »n4 tt» proppt 

publication. ^ 

** J, JHE KtJ«>. 

'• At the Pttkee, M^rch 1th; W/%** 

I^B tras established, without any • 
, xnodiucation, the constitution of 1812. 
'^oder tile circutnstauces of Urdy and 
enfpreed acceptapee oi[i the part of tiie 
Ring, thcfe was scfircely room for the 
formation of any other. Having ru* 
Ihsedthe shghteat concession, till be 
felt the awofd at his breast, he was of 
course, when matters came to that cri¬ 
sis, obliged to accept any thing which 
they chose to dictate. Even the peo« 
pie themselyes had scarcely a choke. 
To have entered upon the tedious and 
difficult task of forming a new consti* 
tUtioo, to which the ^ly poiYcr yct 
organizied was decidedly hostile, would ' 
have been tpo haaardbus. They bad 
^ scarcely au alternative hut to take the 
constitution which they found ready 
made. The choice, or the accident, 
was, in our opiuipUj not fortunate. 
The constitution had been formed by 
men of intelligence and reflection, but of 
, littlcooliticalcxpeidence,and too deep* 
ly imbued with,the principles wjneh 
dictated the French constitution of 
1791. Being |gtrmcd iu Cfdiz, while 
all the leading points of the !Peninsuk 
occupied hy french armie^ it 
*wae prgamaed .u^hout any concur*. 
rtme^^ther of the Ring or t^awa- 
ito ihatthejiitercste onhose 
the latter, were 

‘‘''“ft-*'*- 

Sing &dta ukse tuquunstances, wilk we 
think, app^t ^ examination of its 
pfrticu4riflp«|^ ^ 

As 3 repre««ta|^ system, it pro- 
(Ce^ded upon the^l^adest principle of 
t^ftiVip'sal suffrage. Rvery citizen, ar* 
rived at, full age, and holding a domi¬ 
cile withip the kingdom, had an equal 


vole, |>?ot only ym property uot re. 
qiured as a qualiflcuMtionj was not 
even allowed as a grcupod.ol preferenccw 
This, Wf confeive,p|UR^» U* society ie 
now constituted, be a radical defect in 
every representative system. Intelli*. 
gence, ai^a certain degree of property, 
must, at the long run, go together. 
The system of universal suffrage ne<* 
cessanly throws the entire nomiuatioa 
into the hands of the Iqwest, because^ 
greatly the most numerous class} a 
class of all others the least qualified to 
kudge well of men a»d measures. In 
hopes of breaking the force of the de¬ 
mocratic impulse, a cumbrous ma¬ 
chinery was adopted of electkii by 
stages. The body of voters in each 
parish chose an ejectoral body, which^' 
elected an elector to be sent to the as¬ 
sembly of the district. The district 
electoral assembly chose a member fof 
the electoral ai«sembly of the province, 
which assembly at last nominated the 
deputies to the Cortes in the pnqiOV* 
tion of one to every 7(h(100 of the po¬ 
pulation. Into all these elaborate prp* 
tesscs, however, no element ever en¬ 
tered, except that of the original dtr 
mocratic electing body, which) though 
it might at first, by these arrangements, 
be kept m some degibe under influence, 
could not fail soon to learn its strengths 
A peculiar inconvenience seema to arise 
from aU the deputies of a province being 
elected by one assembly met in the ca¬ 
pital. The deputies to the Cortes, in¬ 
stead ^ being of diflereni vkws and 
tampers, according to the difieretit dis¬ 
tricts of the province, will be all of 
that parly which has obtained a 
rity, howcw small, in theoneekotob* 
ul assembly. The deputies from 
pvovipce would thus auord no vieu^'df 
the variety of sentiment prevaUinj^ ill 
that province t a great part, soamtnmrs 
nearly the half of its districts, 
be j^ft without any represeutatioa'W 
the national Corfbs. r , < 

,, peauKarky in |hc 

Gf^tilutioii, consisted in the rathe 



etduiloii of iirjr other legi8h^ive''4|u fbtf the Of tl * . 

fecbblfi except the one of the COitt* Hve itb do^ht thtic t^y 
tnons, thtt» cooikHtttted by itoiveml beeh, fcund to be cdeapOse^ <?€*^ 
^frage. The efi»to<aed^ of the dcr* mat lOkteinaU 6s the rest of 

S ' and edbtea have ttdMuer 4 separate ' The Sovereign* the 'third 
ouse to themselves, oOs?^ any|)owerof the poHfilcal system, was by no nshaw 
sending deputies to the one assemblyt left tn thelatne destitute situatioii. fj« 
which constitutes the entire Cortes, wanted indeed some poweri whfjd^be- 
Now, we believe tljat in all sober,, and long to the British Sovereign, 
practical systetes, two Houses are con- •had not the power to prevent the Ha* 
sidered essential 'to good legidatiOn* lembhiig of the CorteSj QOr»«when it 
Even America^ whose constitution ta ^s assembled, to dissolve it, Tbat 
entirely formed on a republican basisj body, after completing ito atiuual ses* 
Hbas Its Senate, tp share and bakncOtlw! sloa nf three mOOths, left a permanent 
power of the Houseof Etepresentatives, deputatiOn’of seven/ ddth Instructions 
In Spain, the aristoct^eits of ihe no- to vVatch cMfr the maintenance of the 
bles and clergy possessed such exteti- eoifsthution; hnd, if it shopld appear 
eive Wealth, Uiat the denial of all voice neceSahry, to Cadi upon the ICIng to coo- 
in the natiohal assembly placed them voke 6n extra<»‘ditf8ry Qortcs, In the 
in a state peeuliariy defencelees j while paSnng of IawS| be was aUowe'd only 
the high inftuence which the latter es- a bmited Veto. He might reject 4 
peeially posscfBsed over the minds of k# presented to hlni by the Cortes 
the people, rendered it exceedingly daibrg two supeessitHe sessions j bdt.^ 
diffienlt to maintain any system, to ^ 4 gain ^iresetited in the third sessionj 
isbieh they Were essentially hostSe. It ’ his sanction could tio longer be refused, 
is indeed currently reported, that the The royalpatronag^wiisiiinitedbythe 
nobility of Shah) are so far corrupted nomin^tian of a Council of State, con- is 
and degradedi as to be incapable of sisting of forty members, each of whohi 
that manly and digniSed^ exercise of were to be chosen by the King, out of 
thrir 'powers, which is required hi h a list of three ftwnisntd by the Cortes, 
legislative b%dy. Considertug hew Whenever an ecclesiastical or judicial 
much it has beeu the fashion of thepre* of&ce was to be filled, this body f ur¬ 
gent age to decry all pyivilegedbodies, nished to the King a list of tbrefe, oftt 
wewfe led to doubt, after all^ whether of which he made the selection. As 
the Spanish nobility be materially be retamedj bowevetn the uncontrouled 
worse than Other nobihties. Several disposal of *all ctril smd military ap- 
of the highest rank, Romans, Albu- pointmenta, his patronage could UOt 
querqtte, Parqne, &c, distin|uiBhed be said to be redi|«!ed withhi f4ry tiar- 
tbefUaelvas by their military takiits, row limits. Ho |^i^dy of offensive al- 
tn the war Of liberati^ t others,have liance was valid, wkhout the approba- 
been emhrent for their literary qtfali- tion of the OrrteS.^ Iir other respec^ 
ffoatiOns. Among anch* a body, in 9panfsb Monarch had the 
'twery oonntry, tbelw Is a great deal Wf poWerS as ?the ^Ktug of Great 
iidhSm^aand The’hraiiittofts actVallf alfetft 

immense foutided upon good reasons, 

Mdti[cin or atiU untouched the most iinpdtltantif- 


iHab nobHify/ pdlki 
wiihmivtiny 


IhfltHfooe, weririmtiwallj^*|h#^^ inbutes. The wknt und« the 
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purely popukw: Jbo4y« jield the tlwMe wKicli will render you wbrthy of 
sole wgi^jaUve ffupfeflDaO]^ £leineatii thelovecjfyourfetlow-diizensiopeaci^ 
80 opposite brought into jmiytusl ac- and redoubtable to Vourenemies in 
tionj could sc«rt;e!y escape collision, such, in 6uci are the duties which the 
nnd were inconsijstent with any smooth King expects from j ou, and of which 
and regular moyctnent of the political yonr jSrfit companion in arms will make 
machine. ^ , jt bis ambition to set you an example. 

A general jubilee now tooh place « (t is thus that the august thione 
among the friends of liberty, The of Alphonso ^n4 of Ferdinand wiU 
government, with apparent good will,* shed a lustre on this heroic nation, 
began 10 undo all that for the last six unknown even in the most glorious 
years it bad been bu«cd in doing. The ages of the mortarchy; and Ferdinand 
"dungeons of Madrid, of Cadi*, aqd of VII., our benehcent King, the found- 
Ceuta, gave up the tenants wjho, for er of Spanish liberty„thcmiher of tha 
so many years, had been unjustly im- country, will be one of themosthappy, 
mersed in their gloomy cells, A royal the most powerful of since 

decree suppressed the in^uisition/and he rests his high auth^aty on the in- 
ordained the public sale of all projjer- destructible basis of ^ine love and ve¬ 
ry belonging to it. The liberty of the ncration pf his people,” 
press was established on the same foot- In the provinces, the constitution 
mg ^ by the former Cortes t several bad been cither established before the 
political journals were cstabbshed; tlif notice from bfadrid arrived, or was 
cpSee^houses of Madrid were convert- then instantly and harmoniously ac-r 
ed iftto political dubs, The King and cepted. At Saragossa and Navarre, 
Royal family studiously exhibited it was proclaimed several days previ- 
cvery symptom of a chyerful acquies- ous. At Barcelona, on thelOih March, 
cence in the new system. The Infant the people, though ignorant of thi^ 
Don Carlos, on being appointed fo the events at Madrid, compelled General 
command qf tbc qatiopal army, made Castanos to follow the example. At 
an address to them, in which be said, Valencia, EUo with difficulty escaped 
** Equally faithful as yourselves to the from the fury of the^ populace j to 
solemn oath which 1 have to-day takfin save him, it was necessary to lodge 
Befort his Majestf, you will find roe a him in the prison. In Galicja, Snu 
leader who wiUevei: conduct you jn the Roman, who still headed troops iti op- 
path which honour and duty prescribe. position to the new syst'em, instantly 
To love and defend the country ; Ip called upon them to give their oath in 
Support, with unalterable loyalty, the support of the constitution. In An- 
thiYine, and the sacred person of the dalus%, a friendly correspondence sue* 
monarch, who is support of civil ceeded to the hostile ojperatlous be- 
bbefty and the nattobS^ grandeur; to twe?n Riegp and O'Donnell. Ouf 
rtlpeet the laws j to mamtain public dismal event interrupted the 
Orders twfubfpit to all sactificeswhi^h harmony, and cast a gioom OiHr^r % 
the cooamew yical requires; to unite change that wore otherwise so auspi» 
inaHee^uiM sentimeot ^i^h other cious.an,jMDect. 

Spamards, aud to (xmeur with them m GeneirayL¥reyre, who had Kltberto 
the establisbmool#)^ consolidation of acted‘stea^ly in support of the Toyi^ 
the constitutiomd,'igr»loro ; to obseryc authority, appears,^ receiving^ffitel-- 
im exact disci^iOOf^d the s^bordina- ligence of thstdesertion of Ab^a^ 
tioo so necessary in troops}—such, 8o|f ^yejmddeidy formed ao'qbpbsitfe iwi* 
dfcrs, are your sacred duties j such are ewilioo. On the Qtb;^ Wentditd 
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dix at t^relve aac^aapDOURC^ 

his determination to proclaim the tshn* 
atftution. As the peopje, who as^an- 
bkd in crowds, appeared impatient of 
any delay^ he solemnly mdde bath to it, 
and promised that the remaining so¬ 
lemnities should be duly* performed On 
the following day.' The pebpfe imme¬ 
diately raised a flag, inscribed ** Long 
live the constitutioh, and Freyre^ouf 
regenerator,** At tbe same time, they 
promised to bury alt past enmities ih 
oblivion. An invitation wits soofi sent 
to the chiefs of the army on the Isle of 
ILeon, to be preseflt at the solemnity 
of the approaching ^day. Quiroga, 
however, declined attending himself, 
but sent Sai) Miguel, Arco Aguerro, 
Gahaod, and another of his principal 
ofEicers, The night was now Spent in 
joyful preparations for to-morrow*8 
festival; the fronts of the houses werij 
lavishly adorned, and the whole body 
of the people, in their festal dresses, 
filled at ten o’clock the square of St 
Antonio. As they were waiting there 
for tbe arrival ot General Frey re to 
begin the ceremony, a report of mus- 
quetry was suddenly heard, and the 
troops instantly b^an to fire oH the 
multitude, The affrighted crowd fled 
ip all direction#, pressed and overturn¬ 
ed lupon each other j while the troops 
pursued, massacring all whom they en¬ 
countered. E»en the houses did not 
shelter the wretched inhabitants f and 
Cadiz was for several hours like a city 
given up to pillage. The carnage of 
this dreadful day w’as afterwards ^und 
tj^amount to 460 killed, and upwards 
Of 1000 wounded. The deputies from 
the national ^my called upon General 
Frey/je for his pledged ^protection, 
whichf be was able to make good only 
by conveying them out of bis house 
by ihi roof, and thencb td the ft>rt*of 
$jt Sebastian, l^withstmtding a lobg 
iftvestigation afterwards the 

origm of this dreadful affatr Was ne^ 


' conduct towards the to 

acquit him •'firdm the . 

^rere at the time strtmigiy^rgedii^it^i^ 
him y but Valdes, teho, as 
Cadia, had^always shessn an emfcdttmt# 
ed ebmitf against liberal opinions, 
CampaoS, in consequence of a miU- 
tary order^published by him next day, 
sancitidhing the conduct of the* sol¬ 
diers, were strongly suspected of at 
least approving this outrage. TWo 
days after, intelligence was received at 
IMsfdrid {tbe soldiers were then seized 
with alaraa { and the inhabitants, rising 
turoulfuously, massacred several of 
them. At length the government ha¬ 
ving superseded Vald^ and Campa- 
na, and appointed O'Doimju governor 
of Cadix, with oaders to nWke a strict 
inquiry into this unhappy aflair, the 
minds of men were gradually tranquil- 
Itxed. That part of General Freyre'a 
army, which shewed itself still averse 
to the new system, was dissolved} the 
.rest umted itself to the army of the 
Isle of Leon, which was thus swell^ 
to 12,000 men. 

The nation noW occupied itself 
busily in the election of members for 
the'approaching Cortes. The opera¬ 
tion was carried on tranquilly, and 
with a decided preference of the libe¬ 
ral party. Many who had been lum¬ 
bers of the Cortes of Cadiz were noW 
re-elected ; to which Were added Qui- 
roga,, and other military men, who 
had taken ah active part on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. Mitanrime there werl 
not even now wanting some anti-revo¬ 
lutionary symptoms. At Saragossa, 
on tbe 14th May, a band of four 
or five hundred men, invited by the 
nmnks* rushed to the public square. 
Overturned tbe stbne of the coostttuJ 
tion, and soon raised a mob, who Ibiiw 
ed'them in crying, ** Religion I tJMli 
King ! down with the oonstittttioii }** 
General Haro, however,feIlttpi{»ithem 
with ot VMS regiments, and ufigev'lsiiltng 
and wounding a consideraj^Whumbm', 
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6tieceede4 in du^rwng .ICfee 

.Marquis ^*A(azan, to ,i^io|e 
sums with Haro this,<4i*tttrna8ce was 
parti/ attribute4| ^a^l^oaed front 
his sitaation as gqvcfi^c of the pro- 

WOfJfc. 

«In Galicia^, loatters threatened to> 
assume a more serious charaM:er. Don 
Manual Chaptre, whose zeal hallfeea 
aVea^y coi^mernorated, unkedhimself, 
with^^ome other chiefs, who assumed 
the tttlc*of the ** Apostolical Junta of. 
Galicia/' They colieotod within the 
frootiws of Portugi^ a body, of scat¬ 
ter^ troc^ and peasantry, with*Vhkjh 
they crossed the Minhoy >^nd eodea’r 
voured to rouse Galicjla into inaur)|^ect 
lion. In fa<^y.before Espinosa could 
collect his troops, they had swelled to 
between ^00 and 30QQ m'ehy and weto 
threatening*Toy., Here*however, se¬ 
veral encounters took place, in .which 
they were, conaplelcly worsted, ^nd, 
ohUged to re-enter Portugal, with the 
loss of their, standards and baggage. * 
Two of their ,chiefs: were afterwards 
ddivere^ ?^,.hytbeTortuguese govern¬ 
ment, at tne urgent request of &pain. 
They were fo^nd to maintain s^ret 
correspondence. w)thuina}coatehts ip 
Andafpsin, nod With secret com¬ 
mittees in the capital. . 

^ The 6th of Junq formed the impor¬ 
tant and long ^-pected day of tho 
meeting of the Cortes. A fortnight 
was consumed in the examination of 
t^eir powera, and other preliminary 
foatters; and it was not tdl the ’9th 
July«, that the solemn opening took 
pla(^* The King was gttended by the 
Jpoy^l family, and the corps 
After renewing the oath, 
of tlwfconstitatiosj, he made 

hisopehi°R'4pfif<^ht in which he strong, 
ly expre«%«fma nli^t^meDt to, anddtss 
termination to .SMimort, the new or-* 
dcr of things^ l^AJength/’ said he, 

*\ has come th%d|&he object of my 
‘ ai^nt wishesaWhPi see myself.nur« 


routi^by^he representatives,the 
her<^ ,and generous Spanish nation $ 
and when a solemn oath identifies my. 
interests and those of my famdy with 
the' interests &f my people. Since riwjf 
exccss'of the evil has called forth the 
unequivocal expression of the general 
wish'd the nation, anexpressioo loog 
dimmed by deplorable circumstances, 
that are now banished from our me¬ 
mory, I have determined to embrace. 
the system which the nation debired, 
and to SweaV to the political constitu¬ 
tion of the monarchy, sanctioned by 
the general and extVaordmary Cortes 
of the year j since the crown' 
and the nation hW both recovered 
their legitimate rights^ .my resolution 
being the more • free and .spontaneous, 
as it is morecoofotmable to the,interests, 
of the Spanish peppth, whose happir 
ness never ceased to be the ^object of 
my Btneerest intentions.” After ta-. 
king a view of the riatc of the differ-* 
ent branches of administration, he con-- 
chided; ** It is to the.establishment 
and the entire and inviolable mainte-. 
nance of the constitution, that I will 
consecrate the powers which this same 
constitution assigns to the royal autbo-, 
rity; in it I will concentrate my power, 
py happiness, and my glory/* 

The addicss to be made in reply' 
was the subject of some discussion i 
and that finally agreed upon, while it 
very strongly expressed Uic feelings of 
duty and attachment, failed not to in¬ 
sinuate pretty decided lessons as to 
what was their opinion of past events, 
and what conduct they how expecti^') 
to meet with from the King lidihi*. 
Ministers. ^*,While,”it is8aid,,*Hlwy.» 
act with the prudence and <%n¥t|Di 
wi^hj the fepreseutatives ,of.a,grtal?. 
and g*eneroua nation,, th<J CortM exr( 
pect to find in your Wfejesty’sgoveri^l 
ment that vigour 

whi^ arp ahsplMtely aecesa^. fftfrllMti; 
e|t|bli^mei]yt of a new 
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the reiracwai 49tf 0b8ta<!y» 
impede the merch of natic^ial pro^* 
rity. 

** The niitidii0.l*Cengn»» will em- 
j^y itself with the utmost aSsideity 
^ dheharge of the duties impo¬ 
sed upon it by the people} and^ oo- 
opAating with your Majesty, wdl Ap¬ 
ply the remedies which the deplorable 
state of the eduntt-y demands, and to 
which it has been reducedby themal- 
administration of former times, and by 
the ruinous system adopted during tlm 
last six years.** 

In conclusioa they ohseree I«« 
taking the first steps- in thekr career 
for conscdidating public prosperity, ex-^ 
ccifting the'Constitution^ and protect¬ 
ing religion, the rights the throne 
and of the people, the Cortes found, 
their most flattering hopes on the so¬ 
lemn promise of your Majesty to en¬ 
force the strict observance of that fun¬ 
damental kw which is the best guaran¬ 
tee of the rightsof your crawn. Faith¬ 
ful observers themselves oflhat consti¬ 
tution, the Cortes, in imitation of yOur 
Majesty*& example, will place all their 
glory and happiness in their constitu¬ 
tional powers. In offering to your 
Majesty proofs of a sincere attach¬ 
ment to your ihyal person and august 
family, the Cortes hope to find a firm 
support in the seal, patriotism, and 
knowledge of your Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, Thus will your Majesty return 
the love of the people, and we prove 
ourselves worthy of their confidence.** 

The first business on which the 
Coftes entered, consisted in receiving 
the different ministers, a view of 
the state of»their respei^ive depart- 
meutt; on which occasion^ facts were 
disClojed which excited the deppest 
Interelt, but inspired the most gloomy* 
imptnision. 

XhA Mmisteisfiar Foreign Affairs 
mmouBced that the relatkmsof the na- 
thm with foreign phweit were pmfeelw 
If pacific and amicable, except wh|h 


regard to the Court of mr4 

the United States. Wkh the 
heobsemd; ** Some differences 
spectfng the capture of Monte-Vhw0»'' 
and with the latter on the ahbjecf 
the treaty of the Floridas j but tflwi 
principles of moderation and justice 
whit^h ^irefit the diplomatic operations 
give tis reason to hope that thesi 
ierences will be adjusted hotiourabtf 
for Spain, arid that the^ will not alter 
in the slightest degree^ the s/stetn of 
peace establi^ed in E^urope.** 

Thp; Minister of the Interior gave a 
dehril fif all the branches of the public 
adfl^pistratbn connected with his de-' 
partmant, and specified the means 
adopted for its improvement. This de¬ 
partment of government would require 
the longer time in organising, as every 
thing must be regenerated conform-’’ 
ably to the report on the poUtieil eco*. 
nomy and ciVtl administration of the 
kingdom, in older tO give a nCw sti- 
‘ mums to agriculture, commerce, mar*i 
nufiictures, and the arts, and td pnp- 
mote tbs general prosperity-of the na^' 
tion. 

The Miniver of the Colonies, in his 
expai^ On the situation of America, 
detailed, among a variety of other to- 

S ics, the measures adopted by the 
Ling for the recoacilement of slitb* 
sisting differences, and the re*union of 
the cedonies to the mofher country. 
He dissipated the mischievous tumours 
which had been eifeuhtedof a odutemr 
plate'd expedition to America, and ex¬ 
plained what had given rise tp those 
false rumours. • 

The report of the Minister of Jris- 
lice enibrat^d only the pefiod subse¬ 
quent to the 9th of March of this ycAr. 
Her gave an'- account of the, oedtes 
signed by\he King for con8olidatin|J 
the constitutional system, and causing 
the laws to bq observed—'Of the state 
of the royal courts, and othiCt tribun¬ 
als of tlTe country—of whU^has Imen 
already done for the cstabUshment of 
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tbe Judges iu fint litst^tt^^cafifoni)* 
abl^ to the district ^di^idcRf adopted 
by the Cortes. 3Eie «^j|ted, that some 
eccleaiastic preheudaHea had tye^Q dis- 
posed of to recoiOpewe different indi- 
.vidiiels tiained) apd who bad'been per¬ 
secuted on account of their adherence 
to the constitutional s^teip. ^ He 
dwelt much on the measurea adopted 
wi^ respect to the regular clergy<, 
whi^h he represented as e<|ually nd- 
vanta^ouB to that body and,the par 
tion (and stated the arrangemen ts «pade 
for preventing the inci^ase of Je#o»t 
conveatSf by allowing only one fh towns 
which before had severali and ^hing 
public, instruction outof their nfnds. 
The Minister finally defended the mea¬ 
sures which had been adopted for se¬ 
curing the deputies who signed the re-. 
presentation of the year 1814# and on 
whom it IS reserved fur the Cortes to 
pronounce judgment. 

• The report-of the Minister of War 
produced the most afflicting^impres-^ 
aion. It appeared that this department 
was in tlie most deplorable condition ; 
that it was .indispensably necessaiy im¬ 
mediately to effect a reform in the 
army, to ebangeits organization ; 
that tire existing military force, com¬ 
prising all arms,4 was about fiS|70fi 
mcHv exclusive of^be royal guard, and 
7083 cavalry j jthat, notiyithstanding 
the reduction of. 10,000 oflicehi, the 
number retained was beyond all pror 
portion to, the men; that the corps 
of the royal guard was greatly dimi¬ 
nished ; that the want of money, and 
partial distributions o^pay, had redu¬ 
ced the officers to the greatest priva¬ 
tions j that the major part of diem had 
reinam^jfor|pear8on half.pay, though 
in active ho^ce; that the army was in 
a state bf ^sliaipefu^ nudity ;*that in the 
cavalry only iff regiments had their 
clothing and eqi^il^ents in tolerable 
^condition ; that tfiedothing and arms 
:pf (be infantry were not uuifhrm} and 


getieraify bad i tha^ $hey bad. only 
87,000 muskets, of which 60QO were 
unserviceable; that the cavalry had 
10 ,00Q«arbines, and that in the pistols 
and.swqrds Wre was no uniforroityi 
and that the saddlery articles were re¬ 
gular only in seven regiments. . , 
The Minister next described the de¬ 
plorable state of ^the artillery, which 
was wholly destitme of mqfertel, and 
had a supply of ammunition scarcely 
sufficient for a single day*s service in 
battle. The militia corps raised in 
J8J8 presented a force of 33,809 mep, 
commanded by 14t) chiefs} the gar¬ 
risons, castles, &c., were in the most 
wretched condition, as well as the for¬ 
tresses on the cotist* The ofiluary edu- 
cation had not undergone any change; 
and Uie department, of theoretical and 
practical .instructipn for the military 
required no reformation. The retire¬ 
ments gi anted to officers had produ¬ 
ced a saving: and the number of in¬ 
valids was ^838 men. 

He then recapitulated the total force 
of the Ptninsuia; that of the infantry, 
including the militia, he stated to con- 
siot of 87,779 men ; the cavalry of 
6338 i and the expente of the w hole 
army he estimated at 352,607jCOO reals 
(88,l51,750francs). - 

He then entered upon the details of 
the colonial establishments. The is¬ 
lands of Porto-Rico,. St Domingo, 
and Cuba, enjoy profound tranquilli¬ 
ty. In Mexico theie exist only a 
few bands of insurgents, which can¬ 
not occasion any apprehensions $ ba| 
It is necessary, he observed, to bc^p 
that country on a war footing. The 
ravages of the revolutions are severely 
felt in Soutii America, #hich experi¬ 
ences the effects of a war eichned by 
the ambition of foreigners.” Tl^ough 
it is impossible to give a correc^state- 
snent oI the mihtaric. forces, these 
countries, the Mintsb^ announced thaf, 
flince 182^ not less thaa i^ltT ^ji| 
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of all li«4 l>len trtolported thfr. 
ther# bf wbofn SOOO were of Porto- 
Rico. 

** The forc<^8 in the of CoU* 

Socludintf the (nilttia) aitiouiit to 10,995 
jtten, and 977 horses ; t^ioae in North 
America to 41,036 mfaotfjr and caval¬ 
ry, who occopy an extent of 8 ^ 11 42 
square leagues. Li^tlf t by adding the 
troops which are on other stations of 
South Americaf consisting of abot^ 
10,178 meh, who form the garrisons of 
the Philippines, it will be found that 
.the army in the ralonies amounts co 
96,578 men,'and 8419“ horses, The 
garrisons in Aitiie»4ca ai^ in the worst 
possible statsf*'*’^ 

The Minister of Marine give an ac- 
connt in his report of the dilapidated 
condition to which his department had 
been reduced: he urged theiSecessiiy 
of regenerating this most important 
branch, and of increasing it to the high¬ 
est possible p>tch, by building as many 
ships as the state of the finances will 
admit. He referred to a proposition 
submitted to the forptier Cortes, to in. 
crease the navy to 20 ships of the line, 
20 frigates, 18 corssrttfrlB, 26 brigan- 
tines, and IS sloops of war. 

The Minister of the Finances enter¬ 
ed into a iong*and complicated state¬ 
ment. He rendered an account of the 
state of the Treasury on the 9th of 
March, explaidedthe available resour¬ 
ces, and pointed out a practicable mode 
of supplying the deficiencies. He pro¬ 
posed some modification of the dota¬ 
tions to the Royal family, and solidt- 
ed the approljhtion of the Cories to a 

9i ^ 

. Bearing interest, ^ 

Kot beating interest, 


Thft civil Ii8t*sta8 allowed to rom^m 
without any redbetion at 45,000,000 
(506^000^.) but the estitnate for 
foreign affairs was cub down front %$ 


loan of 40,000,OOOr. th« 

Ring,andtowardswhich0nly5,000^000 
tkad subscribed. He described 
the vrretch^ state of the finance!* sa^ 
dicated the mode of improving the eyi^ 
tem, andvthe difficulties opposed to a 
reformation. He specified the abuses 
—«>ai)d 4Wie4)f the principal, the taxes . 
impose as merely provisional,* and 
owhich were never suppressed in Spain. 
Hence the necessity of consulyng the 
opinions and the abilities of the people 
before they should b^ subjected to a 
nCw pla%of taxation. He explained 
the causes which were opposed to the 
establishment of direct contributions, 
and^entioned theindispoaition of the 
^clergy, the nobility, and persons in 
office, to contribute their proportions, 
as one of the principal impediments. 
He jlemonstrated the necessity of p 
refoitHy and to give publicity to every 
thing connected with the fiitances. The 
Mihister'COncltided his report by point- 
'ing out*the inaccuracy and the inutiii- 
ty of custom-house aides; the irquri- 
ous and miscliievotni tendency (if the 
prohibitory laws: he proposed tho 
union of the department of the Posts 
to that of the Finances, and reproba¬ 
ted the absurdity of the penal laws with 
regard to the system of finance. 

In detailing the f)rocedure< oftthe* 
Cortes, we shall begin by eadeavour- 
ing to give a view of the manner in 
which they squght to'remedy the dis¬ 
tressed state of the finances. Accord* 
itig to the'report of the Committee, 
the debt of Spain was (in round num¬ 
bers,) ^ 

R«4f vellon. , 

* ^,8f4,780,000 1^.76,516,200 

7,405,792,000 ‘ 83,315,160 

* . . I ■ ■1 1 ' »'* " * 

14,226,572,000 159,830,360 

to 12 millions; ri^at of judtei^ Esta¬ 
blishments from 23 to 12 iKsUtons; 
‘that olTthe marine froibti' 100 to 80 
inilUous; that of the war department 
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Irom &1,S to 330 The entire 

estimate of expendkufe n^unted to 
7p2,802,000 reels, < while thet of reve- 
ntie .did oot e«ceed>dl30,39|i^000'reals, 
living a deficit of 172,408,000 reals, 
(>1,039,58(M.), ; 

The measttt^ by Which the Commit- 
tee proposed to meet this' tmjFa^ur- 
‘ able state of the national finances, wag 
of e vefy ic^tical and dubious nature.r 
They expressed their belief that the 

E lau proposed with regard to church 
inds, and the aa^Uorattons introduced 
by the Cortes, would shortly ^relieve 
the nation f<‘eni its present financial 
pressure t that in |he mean tiine the 
urgent object was to meet the existing 
distress. They conceited that the sys*. 
tern of loan, however much to be ge« 
nerally deprecated, above aU in time qf 
peace, was justified by this peculiar 
concurrence of circumstances. It was 
proposed to raise a loan of200,000,000 
rieals, (2,2Sb,000Z.) to provide^for the 
exigencies of the following year. 

The most important measures of the 
Cortes were those which related to 
permanent reforms in the politicti sys. 
tern of Spain. . The greatest check to 
agricultirrm improvement arose frqm 
the eoormbua extent of the system of 
tmiordts or entmis* which had been 
prompted by the^ucient over-weening 
pride of the Spanish grandees. This 
aystem, which began ^ply iq the thir¬ 
teenth cehtory, now extended over by 
the gre?£test part of the lands in the 
kingdom. The accumiitation of'pro- 
pertr wwaocordingly immense t near- 
fy^^he whole ptoymcfi of -Andalusia 
was tic-^roperty of three of the great 
nob^, system was at buce .Hn>- 
fayopn^to^JiU improvement in c$l- 
tivatmni^Ap^ ^^J^^®*^ gtowth^ 
a^ jbdep^o^t jmd.iespw^able bfldy 
of small The Comifiifc* 

tee to whom thia^dblect was referred, 
praposed to rtmdi^^aU lands in the 
kingdom so far Tree, that their pos- 
•QSsors i;tight dispone the whole to their 


own chfidren s but to atrao^ta they 
could dispoiR only one half. No new 
entail could* be fminded hut by the 
express pera^sion of the Cortes, which 
was to grant it only for weighty rtei- 
6008 , such as important services ren«) 
dered to the country. No new en¬ 
tail was to exceed, for the Spanish 
grandees, 80,000* docats of annual- 
rent } for tiiied persons 40,000; for ' 
private individuals 20,000. No cn-^ 
tail cotdd bfe made for less than 6000 
ducats. 

A This law, after along and animated 
discussion, passed on thedSth Octo¬ 
ber.' Some displeasure was felt by 
those nobles who fa^ the greatness of 
their order deeply at heart; b«l as it 
caused'ho personal inconvemence to 
afty, and afforded to many of the great¬ 
est proprietors the means of freeing 
themselves from large debts in which 
they were involved, it never gave rise 
to aay serious dissatisfaction or com*- 
plaint. 

. The case was different with regard 
to the measure wditch came next un¬ 
der disotssion. The< enormous accu- 
mulationiof property in the hands of 
the religious orders, was/another evil 
under whidh Spain had long groaned. 

In 1769, there were fomm to be in 
that country20^1 convents.and 61,327 
monks and nuns, nor. was there any 
reason to suppose that fhe number Md 
diminished since that time. The wealth 
of these orders presented also a tempt¬ 
ing prospect of relieving those finan¬ 
cial embarrassments under which the 
nation so deeply labooi^. Unde^ the 
impulse of these views, a proposittchi 
was brQU|ght forward forirthe-^i^ira 
st^pressinn of the religious orders, ind 
for declaring their .property 
This measure was supported;, am only 
by the Count de Toi?eim;)‘.ani^otbm 
lay deputies, but eveartfy Caabrtttdjilm 
auxiliary bi^p, 

however painful the. propuditsba was 
to.kia fe^ngsk be o0tiit^ed hitsil^ 



bound ^nteiSskly c<s®k« 

dueive io the t>ubHc good, ta |>roiOl^ 
of the legality <^f the meaMire, <trdet* 
y/i'wc quoted, made «t diffeteM era^ 
cither to preveot new fo\Ai>c|htiQjt8#’0# 
to reform those that already''aubsiatcd. 
Many states, it waaobaerved, had 
cbgnized the principle of the wfle of 
eCclcMastical propei^y, and even the 
iCiags of Spain, Charlea III. and 
Charles IV. hAd recourse to it) at a 
ttine when the national debt whs much 
less than now. On the other hand, it 
was urged, that th^ right of pr^^rty 
in corporations was as sound as in itt» 
dwiduals ; tliU! the regular clergy 
formed an esamial part ^ the Catho« 
he religion ? and ta ^^Stipoy >4he one 
was to attack the other* The indi. 
vidud distress which Would that bo 
caused, was also much insisted upoiu 
Remonstrances a^^ihst this measure 
were addressed to the Cortes'hy the 
generals of the Capuchies, and of the 
Franciscan orders; the one distinguish* 
ed by its moderation, and the other by 
its fulminating zeal. Notwithstand* 
ing all opposition, the law Was adopt¬ 
ed on the 1st October. All the orders 
were»8app«ased, and only eight coit- 
vents were preserved to maintain the 
divine worship in some ancient and ce¬ 
lebrated sanctuaries. The monks se- 
Culansed were to receive from 100 to 
400 ducats, according to their Sge and 
situation. There was a prohibition to 
found any convent,—to admit any pro¬ 
fession—and upon monks to take any 
vow. ^ 

This innovation in itself, and in the 
abstract, was satisfactory and neces¬ 
sary far SpSSn; yet Us sespects the 
manner had degree in whtdi it was oSW- 
ried Wto executbp, it can scarc^ be 
denied to be premature and precipi¬ 
tate. Monastic establishments had been 
s« it were intelVoven into the whole 
frame of Spanish sooihs|>.^ A great 
part of tfre population, and not the 

. #otatpah|Stdl looked wptd this 


as their oracles. Befor4 vfofrti^ |ibb» 
verting an instHu^on iei(»d<hwd elib* 
by so many ages dunitit^, tIsSe 
smllld nave been al^wed to san ft he 
the gradual diffusion ^knowledge 
liberal idfas, ihrough^he inftnence ol 
the new itntitntions. As it atood^this 
numtmns oody, holding such sway 
over the publid mind, were turned loO|a 
with hearts rankling with the deepest 
bitterness against the government from 
Whkh they had experienced sUeh treats 
nWUt. All the glories of the ordef 
weneupw annihilated; its members rc* 
dneed to a state of comparative beg<« 
gary ^ and the nunmrons Imeiidicants 
when were accustomed to receive sup¬ 
plies at the convent gates, were thrown 
1 ^ a state of absolute destitution— 
Tuese suffering classes have ever Since 
maintained a perpetualof insur- 
rsetion, which has depnved the Const!- 
tutibnsd jgoverpment Of stability an^ 
tranqm^fty, and has only been sup- 
‘pressed by exertions, to wbieh their 
means and tesoutcea were very znade^ 
qnate. ** 

If we censure this proceeding of the 
Cortes as rash and ili-timed, there are 
others wiiich we must stigmatize as 
essentially and radically evi£ In a sys¬ 
tem which professed to be entirely 
founded upon Ub^l principled, lU 
miglit have been expected that free 
trade would have formed aif essential 
element. Thd •country of Ustariz, of 
Campomanes, and of Jovellanos, seemi^ 
ed ripe for an enlightened system in 
this branch of economy. Those great 
men were faoWaver ho more, and their 
mantle had not fallen on any of the 
present generation. On the-contrary, 
cv^ry nerve was strained by the Cortes, 
to atrry tp a greater height chit sys¬ 
tem of monopoly, l^y the action qf 
which Spain nad been undone. ’'Re** 
solutions were adopted by that asSem- 
bly, aniexhortations adaresscd to the 
Royal Family, to wear nothing but of 
Spiteish manufacture* lo the conw 
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merclal regu}atlons.,ilte l^liiag prtn- 
ciple Mr»« mada m bt« tfet notmng 
vhich Spain could ptodpce 
aelf) should be allowed t6» be innpVft. 
ed. Particular||Ht-ii?a3 taken to keep 
down the intH^atte witfl France, 
the country of all others horn whose 
trade Spam mig'ht have derired the 
greatest benefit. This system was 
every way ruinoas. It crushed the 
ffertps af that prosperity which would 
have been the natural consequence of 
freedom and security of property $ 
whila the distress j^enerated by }J threw 
a general discredit upon the constitu* 
tional system to which it was imputed. 
In consequence of it also, the fhian* 
cial embairassmeiit instead of being 
remedied grew more and more severe. 
The contraband trade, which bad al¬ 
ways been one of the greatest scourges 
of Spain, was trebled; and with tt those 
' habits of tumultuous and trregulaf' as¬ 
semblage, which passed by |in easy 
transition into insurrection. Thus," 
this voluntary sacrifice of her trade, 
Hot only impovertshed Spam, but pro. 
ved one of the strongest bars to the 
preservation of that.tranquillity which 
she Cugbt to have sacrificed almost 
any thing to maintain. 

The establishments for education 
^wertf cariied’by the Cortes to a land- 
able, almost excessive extent. There 
were to be three gradations of schools 
throughout the kingdom ; the first for 
elementary instruction, of which there 
was to be One for every five hundred 
families, and where the catechism of 
tho couatiiutioii wasiio'be carefully 
taught* The second degree Was for 
those diitined to public employments; 
in theiO Wihe taught the ancient and 
modern^kuiguagC!^, history, and politi¬ 
cal economy./' The third ‘degree was 
forcertaki spetdalend profound studies. 
The law on the Itbefly of the press 
allowed the pubUdation of ^11 works 
^except those upon religion, which the 
bigotry of the nation still subjected to 
18 


a pfrev^dais ceffsCwliip. lay; 

howeveir, an appeal even on these tb a 
supUefHe junta eaftablished for tbC pto-* 
tecitioa ot the liberty of the press. 

* These deliberations were cheetjoehij 
ed by events belonging rather to the 
irxecrutive than legislative department'. 
The'army of the Isle of Leon, proud 
of the share theyi.had taken in achie¬ 
ving national liberty, considered them- 
selv|>3 still as its guardians. Since the 
nomination of Quiroga as a deputy, 
Hiego had taken the command ; aiid 
his enthusiastic disposition having led 
hinfi to embrace the highest principles 
of liberalism, he was l#ked upon by 
the club% of Madrid as their sure and 
powerful supporter. There appeared 
a very evident ’danger, that this ahny 
might assume a prse torian character, and 
might become dangerous both to prince 
and people. The'Minister at War, 
therefore, formed the bold resolutiCla 
of dissolving it j and as this step was 
taken with the apprdbationof Quiroga, 
while RiegO was soothed by the apj 
poiiitment of jGrOvcrnor-general of Ga¬ 
licia, It was hoped that the arrangement 
might be tranquilly effected. Riego, 
however, .saw in it the downfall of his 
influence, and, as he imagined, new dan¬ 
gers to liberty. He hastened to Ma¬ 
drid, and presented to the King a pe¬ 
tition from the army against its dissoA 
lution, intimating at the same time his 
own refusal of the government of Ga¬ 
licia. He was received with the most 
rapturous applause by the clubs and 
the multitude, and continued for eight 
days the her® of Madnd. Intoxicated 
with this homage, he gave Way to'ah 
irregularity*whichalarmed all moderate 
men. Being oneevening at the theatre, 
his vdes*de*CBmp began to sitfd a viO- 
lenl democratic song, called Honf iti 
chorils, Traga la,perrVi ^‘sw^bwif, 
you dog,” Composed at CildieV ** 
hatred of the nobles.’ Hhe 
chief having endeavoured th^ hht a^'ih^ 
to this cxhtbksoR, Riegd 





its farour* end a tua^iitt arose> 
whicti) wau contmUed duriiig^ a great 
part of the night. The government* 
determining hereupon to ^ke the most 
vfgproua measures, withdrew from Rie- 
go the offer of the command m Gali¬ 
cia, and sent him into an honoorah}e 
exile at Oviedo. Riego now address¬ 
ed a long memorial, to the Cortes* in 
winch he represented the services ren¬ 
dered by the army of the Isla to the 
cau^e of liberty, and Urged that its 
aqpport was still necessary against the 
mimerous enemies of the constitutfonal 
system. “ I beseech,”s|id he, “the Na.- 
ttonal Congress to take into considera¬ 
tion these short reflections, to examine 
the opinion of Andalusia* that of the 
army, that of fore-sighted and judici¬ 
ous men, and then to consider whether 
the time has arrived fur deciding that 
circumstances have changed, that the 
laws are ui their vigour, and that the 
constitution is triumphant ui all Us 
parts. 

“ The disgust of an army is conta¬ 
gious. The distrust of one province 
passes to another. The public mind is 
agitated; .and, when poncord is the 
most necessary, the most fatal disunion 
has been introduced* It was my duty to 
make these explanations to the govern¬ 
ment, and likewise to the Cortes* who 
ought always to watch over every thing 
that influences in so viable a manner the 
well-being of our country. I have fol- 
fljiled these two sacred obligations. I 
have done all that was in the power of 
adover of the laws* to avoid disorders 
|iad[ misfortune, Those calamities 
(iduph may perhaps arise from general 
Intrust will not he my work. Would to 
JBeaveo that my suspiciona were only 
tfetW frf swi mind, amj that 

we pmy never have occasion to seek in 
vam that physical and mpral-force 
whjcWHf our suppprl—a force, the im- 
which Is either unknown, 
jfjip 05 i»iwadeprea?itf 4 , for my part, 
. mnrk«f unjust 


j 

dices, of pmtrae 
and horrible imputations,' after 
tarily^dfchning of a post inoompati^ 
perhaps wij;h my htmoot ih ejfci8*Si|f 
circumstances, I return to the a»m|ld* 
conditioif of a ciiixen. Ifmycounftry 
should remiire my services a second 
timei ksh^l fly to her aid, and |hall 
be ready to repeat my services. At 
present I am wtisfied with the pleasnre 
of haviiig deserved your Uvely grati¬ 
tude, and with that delight which the 
testimony of a pure conscience com¬ 
municates to an honourable mind.*’ 
These representations had no influ¬ 
ence on tiie Cortes, which adhered to 
the lesolution of ministers; and Riego 
had no alternative but to depart {or 
Oviedo. His associates, San Miguel 
and Velasco, were at the same time 
sent to Zamora and Valladolid^ The 
dissolotiou of the army was then ef¬ 
fected } but the Cortes agreed, ihat-^ 
liberal ^allowances, both in land and 
'money, should be given to the disband¬ 
ed troops, in proportion to their length 
of service. Although these measures 
were effected by government, yet the 
clamour of the cuib^ against the Mi¬ 
nister at War was so violent, that ho 
was induced to give in hua deroiswom 
These tumults induced the mioiatry 
to bring in a proposkion to the Cnftesi» 
for repressing the licence of the dubs; 
and notwithstanding the strenuous op¬ 
position of the lihe|aisy it waa carried 
on the Hth October, by a majority of 
lOQ to 45. The meetings of these so¬ 
cieties wore only to be held upon no¬ 
tice given, aQ4 permisstou received, 
from the local authorities, and under 
their stqiermtendance. The individual 
tlfUs assembled were in no case peri 
milted to form corporations, or to 
speak in the name of the people t uor 
were they to hold correspondence wi|}l 
any similar body* ’ * 

Towards the close of the pessioti, 
which, 'm consideration of important 
husineas under consideration^ was con- 
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tioued a month beyond the prwcrihed 
period* a general agitiitiofi was felt 
throughout Spain. The eaecption of 
the law relative to convents jivas in some 
places tumultuouslyseconded* inothers 
violently opposed. Assemblages hos¬ 
tile to the constitutional svstem, assu¬ 
ming the form of guerillas, rose if dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and vHheu 
put down in one place reappeared iir 
anothea. Alarm was also felt at Ma¬ 
drid, when the King, immediately after 
a reluctant sanction given tc the law 
for the suppression of monastie/krdera* 
set out his palace of the Esennab 
Here he waa surrounded by the Duke 
del'Infantado, his confessor, and other 
persons supposed to be eminently hostile 
to the new'system. In appointing Ge¬ 
neral Vigodet Captain-General of New 
Castile, be issued a Commission entirely 
in his own hand-writing, withdut the 
((ignaiure of the minister, as required 
by the constituthm ; and on the omis¬ 


sion beinjg pointed out by the perma;- 
nent deputation of the Cortes, shewed 
little dtsposition to correct it. Mean¬ 
time tumuit|, ran high at Madrid} the 
municipality of that city sent addresses 
more and more energetic, urging the 
King's return to the capital. At 
length the danger appearing serious, 
he i^een}ed it expedient to yield. On 
the 21 St November he entered Madrid, 
guarded by two lines of soldiers, and, 
amid the report of a hundred pieces 
of artillery. A vast multitude raised 
cries of “ the constitution 1 the consti¬ 
tutional King i" but without any dis¬ 
turbance. The liberals now complete¬ 
ly regained thcjfcendancy. The Duke 
de I'lnfantado, with his adherents, 
were sent into retirement; while RiegO 
was named Captain-General of Arra- 
gon, Velasco of Estramadura, and Es¬ 
pinosa of Old Castile. Thus Closed 
tot' Spain the memorable year of 1820. 
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CHAPTER X. 

. PORTUGAL. 

Sfaie of the National Feeling—FteiHdtUionar^ifunia formed at Oporto — The 
Atfnff matches to Cmmhra — Ilegenc^ attcin'^ to conciliate—Revolution at 
Lisbon—Union tff the Juntas—Arrival ^ Lord Beresford^^-IHscusdons-^ 
Fhinl Arrangement—^Elections. • 

Portugal had groaned still more naich, could certainly^ J8> ahe did in 
heavily' than Spain under the extinco Sicily, have insisted Upon lite granting 
tion of her ancient glory, and the op- to his subjects a form of a free consti- 
pressive voke of absolute power. The tution. She never, on this hiwid, howy**' 
period when her navies rode triumphant ever, offered any thing beyond barren 
over distant oceans, and subjected the advice. * Othei- discontents rankled in 
empires of the east and of the vrest, had the minds of the Portuguese. Since 
been succeeded by an eraof degradation, the King appeared to have fixed his 
in which she with difficulty maintained permanent residence in Bra/iil, the Eu- 
her place among the secondary powers ropean part of the monarchy saw it- 
of Europe. The diffusion of know- self reduced to the condition of a mere 
ledge and thought, and the great re^ province, under what it was accu8tom> 
volutions of which she felt the tnffu- ed to view as a humble and tributary 
ence, went far to louse the nation from appendage. The general command ot» 
its lethargy. In bestirring themselves the army, still retained by Marshal 
gainst the invasion of France, the Beresford, and the numbers of En^ish 
il^rtuguese were animated by the de- officers holding commissions in it, 8eem> 
sire, not only of national independence, ed to fix upon them a stamp of foreign 
but of recovering the ancient freedom subjection, 'fb* patriotism, moreover, 
of their constitution. In this respect of the Portuguese troops was mightily 
they had not, Ve fear, much cause to inftamed by almost total cessatioa 
congratulate themselves in the treat- of their pay, and by the privations of 
ment which cthey experienced from every Ignd which they endured in con- 
Britain. The national junta, formed 8et|[uence of the .financial enobarrass- 
upon the liberation of the country ments of the regency, 
from French dominion, was put down Under fhe combined influence of aiU 
bv th «5 Bntish military force, and its these causes, the spark which fell from 
place iupplied"by a regency acting un- the .Spanish revolution could not be 
der the sole authority of the King, long of bursting into a flame* Oporto, 
Baitaiii, whose military force formed the centre of* Portuguese commerce, 
the sole prop of the power of that mo- had naturally imbibed the greatest por- 
VOL. Xm. PART I. 2 T 
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tion of the ne\tf ideas, and ssas the most 
ripe for a change. The julafn of raising 
the standard of liberty bad been se¬ 
cretly formed by a number^of ftid prin¬ 
cipal odicers of the army stationed 
there, at the head of whom Was Sepul¬ 
veda, a young man of birth and talents, 
whose father had taken a df^tingiyshed 
part*against the French in the late re¬ 
volution. On the night of the USd 
August, a meeting was held, and the 
imnu'diate execution cf their design 
was resolved upon. The officers going 
through their lespective quarters, calb 
ed together the troops, and repirsented 
to them the degraded and enslaved 
state of the nation, as well as theirgown 
wants and privations. These evils could 
be remedied pnly by the formation of 
a coii'ititutional order, such as they 
had seen so happily established in a 
sister kingdom. The soldieiy, with 
loud cries, assented, and swore fidelity 
CO the King, the Cortes, and the con¬ 
stitution. At day-break the event waff 
first announced to the people by a ge¬ 
neral discharge of artillery ; and the 
whole had rather the appearance of a 
public festival, than of a great political 
and military revolution. 

This great event, being repoited in 
the north of Portugal, and the fortresses 
along the was followed by a 

general declaration in favour of the new 
system. In the course of a short time the 
junta found themselves at the head of 
japw ards of 20,000 men. Of the troops 
ordered by the regency to march’upon 
Oporto, under the command of the 
Conde de Amarante ly^Gencral Vit- 
turia, the greater part joined the re- 
volutioUi^ts ; the rest dispersed, and 
soiight’eafety within the Spanish frtfc- 
:ier. The army of the junta, therefflac, 
found no difficulty in advaifcing upon 
Coimbra, where it halted, hoping to 
attain Its object, rather by tlie volun¬ 
tary concurrence of its bicthrcn in 
arms, than by the painful alternative 
of a civil wai, ‘ ' 


The regency now found themselves 
reduced to an extremity, in which only 
the most ample concessions could af¬ 
ford abopeof maintaining theirground. 
They issued a decree for the convoca¬ 
tion of the Cortes, though under the 
ancient form of the commons, nobles, 
and clergy, sitting in separate houses ; 
they undertook tq solicit the King to 
send into Portugal a Prince of his 
house; they suspended the English 
officers; they announced immediate 
steps to be uken for discharging the 
arrears of pay due to the troops. But 
these measures were taken too late, 
and were too evidently prompted by 
the impending peril, and likely to pass 
away along with it, to have any effect 
in arresting the progress of revolution. 
If the institutions now called for were 
too democratic, the old feudal Cortes 
was founded upon forms of political 
society that had wholly passed away, 
•and could in no degree satisfy the na¬ 
tional wish. Notwithstanding, there¬ 
fore, all the promises and proclama- 
tions of the regency, and their attempts 
to under-rate the actual strength of 
the hostile party, the ferment iii Lis¬ 
bon was continually increasing, and a 
(riBis evidently could not' be far dis¬ 
tant. 

A peculiar circumstance was likely 
to hasten the dreaded convulsion. The 
ISth September, as the era of the ex¬ 
pulsion of the French from Portugal, 
had been ever since celebrated by a 
general field-day of the troops. So 
serious, however, did the regency con¬ 
sider the disposition no^ prevalent in 
the army, that they ordered this cus¬ 
tom to be digcontinued, aad the soldiers 
to remain in their barracks. The de¬ 
termination, however, was already ta¬ 
ken to celebrate this day by another 
species of deliverance.. At four in the 
afternoon, a regiment-quitted/their 
quarters, and hastened to the great 
square, where they immediately beg|i& 
to call aloud, the ** Conatitutioo^.lne 
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< King.** Tbn aignal heard^ iiU the dtf< of JLa luaqueria. The itiarined 
ferent regimentS) including mflitiSf . by thiaiatcu|igence»whiimaliiea«if pro* 

■ vrfere successively seen arriving on the 4uced some symptoms of coontoerHfe- 
. same spot, raising 6iinil|r cities, which voldtibn^ sent immediate notice Xitwd 
. were soon echoed by the whole popu- Berwford, that such a changehad now 
lation of Lisbon. Fidid-Marshal the taken place} as rendered hia aasump- 
Marquis de Rezende, and other high tion of the powers thus delegated 00 . 
officers, were carried away b)r the tor- tird^ ou# of the question, and that he 
rent. The multiyjde, in their enthu- had no alternative but to proceed xli- 
siasm, called for an old popular magis-* rectly to Eoglandk The Marshal em- 
trate, named " the Judge of the peo- ployed successively threats ayd conci> 
pie,*' whose functions had long ceased, liation ; he at length solicited merely 
but whose name was still dear to them. * permission to land for the adjustment 
XJnder his superintendance a junta was of his private affairs. Every overture 
foimed, and notus was given, to the bdn;^ rejected, he ffnally urged, that 
troops from Oporto, that their bre* aa Captain Maitliuld was under orders 
thren in Lisbon were ready in every to, proceed to the Mediterranean, he 
respect to co*operate with them. Some *was left without any means of cqpvey- ^ 
difference, however, arose between ance to England. The junta replied, 
the two juntas, each claiming the su> that if the packet.boat, which was 
periorityx that of Lisbon, as being about to Sail, coiUd not answer this 
formed m the capital j while that of purpose, they were ready to provide ^ 
Oporto boaste^d of themselves as first him with another vessel. Marshal Bp* ** 
formed, as the authors of Spanish li- resford at leri^th determined to sainn' 
berty, and as generally recognized* the pIckeUboat, and he even paid into 
diroughout the provinces. After some the hands of the junta, the sum of 
discussion, the affair was adjusted by 106,952piastres,wbichhe had brought 
the two juntas being incorporated in- for the pay of the troops. On this 
to one, and being appointed to proceed transaction being brought under thie 
jointly to arrange the mode of conve- view of the British government, they 
ning the Cortes. very prudently declined giving any 

In this statTe of affairs a crisis occur- opinion, and referred it entirely to the 
red, which was the subject of some determination of Jhe King of 4poft^» 
temporary alarm. Marshal Beresford, gab 

foreseeing, and hoping to avert the This external danger was succeeded 
present storm, had some time ago sail- by one ari^gwithin the bosom of the 
ed for Brazil, to represent to the King assembly itself. The difficulty lyas 
the necessity of taking measures to la- abdut the mode of forming the elcc- 
‘tisfy the soldiers and people. It was tions. The Oporto members wished 
'now armounhed, that he was returned, them to tak^lace on the popular mo- 
and in tihe river, bringing money for del adopteoui Spam) while the Lis- 
the pay, of the troops, and ample bon part of the junta preferred the 
powHbr to introduce such reforms into Inode used in efiusing the ancient Cor- 
the government as might stiB the na- tea. The former opinion, being sup- 
tional discontent. He was invested ported by the troops and people, pre- ’ 

, particularly with the unlimited military vailed ; and decrees were issued to <^n- 
command, under the title of, Marquis duct the elections on the Spamah mo- 
"of Campo Mayor. His vtwsel, the Ven- del, at the rate of one deputy to 30,000 . 
commanded by Captain Mail- inhabftants. I'he electoral assemblies 
anchored oppoitte to tne palace were to be held on the 26th Novem- 
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ber, and the Cortes to meet on the 6th 
January 1821. That body, when as¬ 
sembled, was to hx the other particu¬ 
lars of the constitution. , * ' 

This arrangement did not satisfy the 
more violent partisans of libcriy, who 
called for nothing less than the entire 
acceptance and Mnmediatc eniorc^ent 
of the Spanish conititotion. With uiia 
view, on the 11th November, a great 
body of t,he troops, in concert, as was 
simpoaed, with Silveira, Vice-President 
ot the Junta, appeared in arms. Under 
the influence of this assemblage, the 
^Junta decided upon the immediati^ pro- 
c^mation of the Spanish constitution, 
at thesametkneniaking certain chafes 
f in it8,,own internal composition The 
oath was immediately taken by the 
troops, amid loud acclamations, and 
the change was forthwith announced 
to the people. 

Oklthough this last movement, amid 
1^ surprise of the momeVit, had taken 
place with outward apparent harmony, 
a considerable part of the military kept 
aloof, and murmare began soon to arise 
in the public. Four members of the 
iuBta. and 150 cheers, crave in their 


demission. It soon appwed that the 
hasty step of the 11th November was 
taken contrary to the general tenor of 
public opinioi^ After a good deal of 
interior fermentation, the principal mi- 
htary officers assembled in council on 
the 17th, and resolved, that the mem¬ 
bers who had demitted, should be in¬ 
vited to resume tbe^r functions; that 
. the elections should take place on the 
same footing as for the Spanish Cortes; 
but that the new constitution should 
not be put in action till it was adopt¬ 
ed, with the requisite^modihcations, by 
the Cottes of rortiigal. These resolu¬ 
tions were immediately acted upon. 
The members who had resigned, re¬ 
sumed their places. Silveira, in his 
turn, was obliged to resign, and on the 
20th, was ordered to quit Lisbon in 
24 hours. 

This crisis put an end to the disturb¬ 
ances which had agitated Lisbon. The 
elections were tranquilly proceeded in ; 
‘but as the Cortes did not meet till the 
following year, we must of course re¬ 
serve till the next volume our account 
of Its proceedings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

. ^ 

ITALY. 


State qf J^qjples-s-lTJie Carbonan^lnuirrccthn ai J^ota--^Rapidh spreads-— 
King accepts the Spanish Constitution—Troubhs in Sicily — J^peditum of 
Pepe—Contiention at Palermo—Parliament meets—Its ^measures rsith re¬ 
gard to Sunil/—Fiervs and measures of*Aiistria — Of Russia—Congress at 
Troppau—Invitation to the King of Naples—His departure for iMphach* ' 


PopcL\R revolutions have a natural 
tendency to spread % and there were 
several countries^ too ckxtely connect¬ 
ed with Spain^ and too much united to 
her in pohdcal feeling, not ta he liable* 
to imbibe the contagion. Italy wu 
united to herby many ancient ties; and 
amid the soft effeminacy into which 
she had sunk, powerful stirrings of her 
ancient spirit began to be felt. An in¬ 
dignant recollection of departed great¬ 
ness had become a leading feature in 
the mind of the modern Italians. The 
works of her recent poets are filled 
with the memory of her former glo¬ 
ries, and lamentations over her present 
downfall. The various revolutions 
through which the country had passed 
during the last twenty years {even the 
temporary sway of France, though it 
was only thdl: of a military despotism* 
bad tended *to enlarge the sphere of 
their political ideas and information. 
Even before the return of the a 
general call for a 'constitutional go- 
ssemment bad been raised. This was 
recognized and aaoctwned by Ferdi¬ 
nand of Naples in bis proclamation, is- 
ated at Palermo on the 1st May, 1815* 
He there told his sul^ects: ** A go¬ 


vernment, stable, wise, and religious, is 
assured to you. The people be the 
sovereign, and the monarch will only W 
the depositary of the laws, which siimU 
be decreed by a constitution the most 
energetic and desirable.*^ He aftmv 
wards added,—** Can you possibly 
doubt the promises of that father, who, 
born among you, has every thing in 
common with you ?" 

The Neapolitan people had thus a 
just Tight to expect from their King 
the gratification c^f tlieir wishes forji 
representative government. But besides 
the natural tendency of Kings to for¬ 
get such pledges, after they* have |»r- 
ved their temporary purpose, a foreign 
influence of a most powerful nature 
wae exerted in an opposite direction. 
Austria, wWjjh had been the immediate 
instrument in restoring the Neapolitan 
family, and still held mihtpry posses¬ 
ion of the country, claimed a right to 
bar the adoption of any step teuding 
to commit the tranquillity of her oWh 
Italian dominions. In conformity to 
these views, there was coaclu4cd at 
Vienna, on the l2th June, 181^ a se¬ 
cret convention, of the following te¬ 
nor 
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" The engagenn^nts which their Ma¬ 
jesties contract hy this treaty* to se¬ 
cure the internal peace of Italy, ren¬ 
dering it incumbent on them tb ^re- 
Ecrve their reaheetbe ttaies* and sub-^ 
jects from fresn te«aietions, and from* 
the danger of imprudent innovations, 
which would lead to their Vetii<-n^ it 
remaitis understood between the high 
contracting parties, that his Majesty 
the King of the Two Stcihee, on re¬ 
establishing the government of his 
kingdom, shall admit of no changes 
which cannot be conciliated, either 
with'the ancient monarchical iifstitu- 
tions, or with the principles Adopted 
by H. I. and R. A. Majesty, for ;he 
internal government of his Italian pro¬ 
vinces," 

Notwithstanding this contrary obli¬ 
gation, the King did not lose sight en¬ 
tirely of his promise. He introduced 
storms into the municipal and subor- 
dmate branches, and eddeavOured to 
do for his people what could be* done, 
without the infraction of the Austrian 
treaty. These concessions, however, 
were not at all calculated to meet the 
desires and just expectations of the 
nation. A deep discontent, therefore, 
fermented among them, and was organ¬ 
ized, particularly among the secret so- 
getiet, These societies have been loud¬ 
ly denounced by tbe present rulers of 
the world ; and we are not disposed to 
dispute their inconvenienCies. Their 
ntpmbers are in a great measure ex¬ 
empted from that check of public opi¬ 
nion, which is 80 necessary to the 
wesikneas of human natajj^nabodvof 
through the whole of whom one 
opinion feigns undisputed, tha^ opi¬ 
nion, through the zeal of each to diAt 
tingui^lf himself in its cause, is likely 
to be carried to an^extravagadt height. 
Such i^odeties, too, can scarcely be 
carried on without ah almost despotic 
ppwer in the hands of the chiefs, *8ub- 
Ject of course to all the abuse to'which, 
in the hands of frail mortals, such 


power is liable. Secret societies seem, 
therefore, a very inexpedient mode of 
discussing and arranging political con¬ 
cerns. But bfre arises the question-J- 
Suppose that there exists an'absolute 
veto upon all pvMic discussion: that 
deprivation of office, banishment, or 
prison, await all who address any pe¬ 
tition or remonstrance hostile to the 
exiiuing order, then cither all political 
disaussion and inquiry must^cease, ot 
they must be earned on secretly. 

Among these secret societies, the de¬ 
cided lead in Naples had been taken by 
that of the Cdrhonhri. This name, at 
which the mightiest monarchs now 
tremble, derives its origin from an an¬ 
cient and somewhat obscure source. 
During those ages which preceded the 
regular administration of law and jus¬ 
tice in Europe, it became customary 
for those exercising particular trades, 
to form themselves into associations for 
mutual aid and defence against feudal 
• violence. Among these were tbe ekar» 
bonniers, orcharcoal-makersof France, 
whose occupation rendered k impossible 
for them to seek the shelter of fortified 
towns, within which other manufactu¬ 
rers found security. They refer par¬ 
ticularly to Francis I, as having be¬ 
stowed ample privileges on their order* 
Their legends make particular mention 
of Scotland, probably from coal being 
80 large a product of that country. 
Tbe Genoese terntory contained al¬ 
ways a branch of these combined char* 
hmniers (carbonari 1, but it was not 
till the French Revolutiort, that the or¬ 
der began to spread through all classes, 
and to assume a political ^aracter. Its 
introduction fnto Naples, and diffilisioa 
through Italy, was chiefly doe to the 
exertipns of an individual of the nsme 
of Maghella. This person held firtt 
an office in the Ligunan repteblic, and” 
afterwards'in the service of Murat* 
Under his auspices, an institution welf 
suited to a period when men genevall^ 
cherished secret, and forbidden sett^' 
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meats, spread rapidly and cjitmilgly. mnckcti; the c< oss ns theo - W upon 
The object of IVlaghella accmS to hare hia shoulders, and bprad to the place 
■ been, to make the Carbonari an instru- of execution, where he auddqnly re- 
m^t in compeUing M^t td gfAnt a ceifesia pardon. These strange pece- 
consututioo to Naples. Th« plijp, monies, Ife is finally told, are uiten4ed 
however, was not acceptable to that to wans him, that, like his Graud-naas- 
pnnee, and on Maghella’s share in it ter, he must be pi-cpaix*d to endure 8oC> 
being discovered, he was degraded from feriog, i^d even death, in the cause 
office, and aent to^Paris- Being libera- wlfich he has embraced. At tlw same 
ted after the fall of* Buonaparte, he^ time, the rules of the order exact from 
again found admission into Murat’s ser- the “ Good Cousins” a puiity, and 
vice, and even engaged that prwee to even austerity of moiah, whtcli is fo- 
enter into his views, and to seek the aid reign to Italian habits, and is compared 
of the Carbonari in his schemes for,be- to those of the English puutans,— 
coming master of Italy, He could not Tho^* guilty of seduction, adultery, 
obtain their confidence, however ; and intoxication, even of playing at games 
on his being crushed by the Austrian of^chalice, are expelled or suspended, 
force, Maghella fell along with hinik according to the enormity of the of- 
Notwithstanding these vicissitudes fence. Tncy particularly boast of the 
in the fortune of one who might al- conversions whicli they effect upon no- 
most be considered as its second found- torious bandits, and others of the most '' 
er, Carbonaiism continued more and profligate characters; and of the ge- 
more to flourish in Naples. The ini- n^rous and amiable decdu which these 
tiated into this sect, called the Good persons peiform, after their admissioh 
Cousins," form a class entirely sepa-. withiit the pale of Carboinuistn. 
rate from the rest of mankind, whom In regard to their political n-laUons, 
they brand with the opprobrious name the Cai bonari form most complexly a 
of Pagans. They are divided into cen- state within a state- The strictest 
difc, or lodges, all dependent on the equality is enforced in every respect, 
alia vendUa, or principal lodge, esta- except that of distinctions ansing from 
btished 111 the capital. Their professed the different degrees of Carbpnarism. 
object is to reltore to mankit^ that h- The commander of a fort has beenseCft 
berty, virtue and happiness, of which seated at the table of the Vetidita be** 
depraved institutions are said to "have side the galley-slav?, coufined thSrefoftr 
deprived them. They profess to be his crimes. AH the differences whiph 
strongly impressed with religious ideas, arise between the Good Cousins must 
though these, by a singular process, be settled fiy tribunals formed wtth'in 
are all brought within the Carbonari tbe'institution. To carry a cause bb* 
circle. Christ is revered as the Grand, fore any of the pagan courts, is con- 
master of order) while the Deity is sidered su^ient ground for forfeiting 
worshipped as the Grand*master of all the privu%e8 of the order. This 
the umverse* * The initiation into the leads us to the deepest blot in the cha- 
higher orders is attended by ceremo- aacter'al" Carbonarism. Among other 
niea which we kuow not well how to rights, is claimed that of inflictipg 
characterize. The candidate made death upon alf, whether initiated or^ 
to go through a full representation of pagap, who are adjudged worthy- of 
oor Saviour’a paMion. He is called be- it by the tribunals of the order,^ 1‘hc 
fore tbe'eouncil, tiicdand condemned t dagger of the Good Cousin muat be 
a of thorns is placed upon his thq instrument; and a poniard, worn 

; he IS boundj^ scourged, and at his breast, is il.-' essential character 
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of every Carbooaro. , be, evU 

dent, that thia ia a Hght wltich no 80 t 
ciety, at all civi|laed, can a|low to its 
members. The case might be very differ¬ 
ent with the ancient Tvgen^bund and 
FreeKnightsof (^naanj^ and, with the 
Beati PaoU of Sicily,• who undertook 
to redress pnbUc wron^, in an age 
when might CMistituted right,* 4nd 
when there was nothing to protect the 
weak against" the oppression of the 
strong. There is nothing in the present 
administration of justice in any of the 
European kingdoms, which can admit 
of such deeds bearing any otliei cha¬ 
racter than that of direct assassination* 
Certainly this sect could not possiUy 
take more effectual means of defeating 
iheir professed purposes. The enemies 
of them, and of the principles which 
they support, have thus an exceeding¬ 
ly fair ground of representing both as 
incompatible with the security ai^d 
tlie very existence of sooiety. 

The discontents generated by the 
continuance pf the Austrian troops in 
the lungdom, and by the refusal of a 
conatitutioui swelled always more and 
more the numbers of a body which had 
become the rallying point aif all who 
sooight to procure to Naples the bene¬ 
fits of a fre^overnment. In the month 
of March fo20, no less than 642,000 
aie said to have b^en enrolled on its 
registers^ In this state of things, a very 
small beginning was sufficient to pro¬ 
duce an important revolution. Thisbe- 
ipibining arose from a small detachment 
of Bourbon regiment, which was 
Wj.jgprrisoo at Nola. Mor^i, a lieute- 
in, tkis reginwnt, rffiu Minichiti, 
n canon, undercook to change the go- 
venuneitt of Naples. Onthe2<|Jmy, 

c^ledlus men rogethoi} pmna^ 
to thm aU thirt thb kingdom en¬ 
dured from the want of a constitution, 
the glory which they would. ac,i 
mure bv taking the lead in giving one- 
The soldiers were notv long ofi being 
mp^d to an unanimotts cry of God, 


the Kiogi' and the Conttitutioo.'*. Aw 
troop^Was thus ooBeoted nf l^dra-, 
goons #ndi 20 Cai'bonan, with whick • 
they mashed upon Aveliino, the ca* 
pinuof theprbvmce of Prindpato Ul-' 
tra. A command was held there by- 
Colonel de Concihi, an intimate of Mo- 
relli, and already well affected to the 
cause. On being assured of the alA>w 
^facia, and of the immediate intention 
of the constitutionalists to march upon 
Aveliino, he determined to embrace 
their cause. No difficulty was found 
in securing its favourable reception by 
the SOO men who wer& in garrison there. 
On the morning of the Sd, the troop» 
from Nola entered Aveliino, preceded 
by,200 Carbonari, bearing the tri-co¬ 
lor standard of the order (black, ltd, 
and sky-blue.) The authorities^ who 
had at first made some redstance, at 
length united themselves to the new 
cause; and the constitution was pro¬ 
claimed at Aveliino, amid the universal 
. acclamations of the troops and people. 

The revolutionary party, now mas¬ 
ters of Aveliino, sent emissaries to all 
the neighbouring towns and provinces, 
well assured of finding confederates in 
every quarter. When intelligence of 
this movement arrived at Naples, all 
who were in any degree aware of the 
state of the public miud, foreboded the 
most fatal issue to the estabbshed go¬ 
vernment. ' They foresaw that the re^ 
volution must rapidly gmn strength', 
and that there was not a single body'of 
any description which could betetied 
upon for acting against it. The royal 
family, however, having made ammge- 
ments for appearing in public that 
evening, did^not alter tbidr .puipoac j 
and their countenance and deponmest 
exhibited no traces of agkatinn.^ Ger 
neral Campana, however, with Ciltrtia» 
cosa, N^saiante and Amhro^ under 
him, was dhrected to march, with aR 
the troops which could be cidlected fix 
Naples, to attack the utsurge^wipie 
latter fortified jtbemsidveB by etroiig 
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paiUadesatMdtitefott^twkikthifr royal ths SpAtibh toaititHtlos* Thfe 4e> 
roaerals, after exchanging a fCw HitMN* mand waa seconded thmtiltOons 
kec shotSffell back beknd Saiemo» and calls from the gaards» the atudentSitnd 
studiously withdrew thei^ troc^i horn nearly the whole population of Naples, 
aay commanication with the opposite assembled at the gates of the pwaoe. ^ 
party, from whose contagion every This draaght proved too bitter for th«,^ 
thing was to be dreaded. aged monarch, He chose rather to 

At Naples, roeantime, the ferment resiffn|en(Hd devolve upon his heir, the 
became daily more and more violent, Duke of Calabria, the hard task dfre- 
and even the troops wore with diffi- bsigning so large a portion of the Sov6» 
cidty retatned in subordination. Mat- reigti authority, rle, therefore, ptth- 
teri came to a crisis, when, on the lished a. proclamation, in whicli, aU 
evening of the 5tH, General William leging his infirm state of health, he 
Pcpe, who had just been appointed to committed the entire government of 
thife command of tfie Cabbrias, set out the kifigdom for the present, into the 
with a regiment of dragpOnsj to join hands of the Duke, constitutiog him 
the troops at Avellino. Soon after, the Viqpr General, with all the rights and 
two regiments, which wei*c left to de- prerogatives of royalty. The Prince 
fend the palace and the capital, pre- then emitted a prodamation, accepting 
sented petitions to the King, soliciting the Spanish constitution, and cuga- 
him to accede to the constitutional ging immediately to convoke the Par- 
system. Every hour, fresh dispatches , liament on that basis. The people, 
arrived from the provinces, announcing however, felt serious uneasiness at the 
some new defection ; and it became evident reluctance of the King to ah* 

** conthmally more evident that nothing • cede tb this innovation. The agita- 
eould stop the progress of that mighty tion, therefore, continued without in¬ 
torrent, which was carrying every tei mission, till the Kitkg, yielding to 
thing before it. the influence of fear and necessity. 

The Kiug, in consequence of his ob- came forward with* a third prbclama- 
stinate refusal to grant a constitution, tion, in which be Confifmed the pro- 
while any choice wa$ left, now found mise made by his son, reserving ckifi* 
himself in the hunuliatiug condition of to the irationdl Pdrliaihent the pOWCt 
being obliged to grant one, without of making such i^odificatiotis'lh tW 
any grace, and wimout being abk to constitution as it should judge ekpts 
dictate or modify any of its articles, dient. Two days after, a junta of 
He made a last attempt, however, to fifteen persons was formed to carry 
retain soniipthing in his own hands. A these decl|ratione into effect. At t^e 
pitmlamation was issued, stating that same time, a compkte change took 
the general wish of the nation having place in the ministry; all those former- 
beeodedaredlnfavourofaconstitution- ly in offices^ffiving in their demission, 
al hoverament, he consented to it ftdly while their ^eCs were supplied by the 
ua freely, aitd would puj^lish its fund- most jteady supporters of the new sys- 
amental articles in a few days. But ttm. The Austrian general Nugent, 
in the present state of mind amoftg the ferminiif Ut the head of the Neapolitan 
rkvolutionafy party, their conffdence armyi himself only by Mel^i^g 
(rf actual strength, and their fears for refuge in the house of the English am- 
the future, this ooncesekm was dot bassadorj while General William Pepe 
ikemed sufitcieRt. The troapt sent a succeeded him as generalisiiitim. 
df|ttttation in reply, dmnanding the ac- Evdy thing being thus arranged ac¬ 
ceptance within tweaty-four hours of cording to the wishes of the coastitn. 
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tiorial party, th^ grand -efitry of the how'^ver, proclaimed their own inde¬ 
troops and Carbonari took place on peodcoce, and were ^opposed to 
the f)th July. The entire number of secretly supported by the Carbonari 
soldiers, militia, and peasantry^ was of the capital >. 

supposed to exceed (>0,00(5, all adorn- The revolution, which was establish¬ 

ed with the tri'Coloured cockade, and ed in one branch of the kingdom in so 
shouting ” theConstitution; the King! tranquil and auspicious a manner, suf-. 
the Neapolitan people The/ a^cla- fered a deep and fatal blot from the 
matibnsofthemulutudewereunbound- events attending it^in another. Sicily, 
ed, and continued through the whole* when defended by England, and uo- 
day, and a part of the night, but with- der the auspices of Lord William 
Out any tumult 6r disturbance. General Bentinck, had received a constitution, 
Pepe was introduced by the Duke of which united whatever was good in its 
Calabria to the King, and graciously re- ancient feudal arrangements with the 
ceived. On the IStn, the KingSnd the more popular and improved elements 
Princes, in presence of the junta, took of modern legislation. This constitu- 
the oaths to maintain the constitution, tion was.dear to the Sicilians, aud not^ 
and received those of the members of less the accompanying declaration, 
the junta. The harmony of this day, which secured to them their ancient 
however, was interrupted by a quarrel independence upon Naples, The re- 
betweeii tw’o detachments belonging storation of the King to his Neapoli- 
to dilferent regiments, which was at- , tan territories was therefore a gloomy 
tended with a little bloodshed, and era to them. Un4er the inOuence of 
shewed the existence of some jarring Austria, he withdrew all the political 
political feelings. * • pnvileges which he had granted, and in- * 

The new government were placed corporatedSicily into one kingdom with 
in a somewhat delicate situation, by Naples. These proceedings rankled 
the movement which took place at deeply in the mind of the Sicilians ; it 
Benevente and POnte Carvo. These was not enough for them to obtain a 
two places belong to the Roman States, representative constitution, unless they 
but are insulated and inclosed within also regained their ancient national in- 
the Neapolitan territory. • They sha- dependence. When, therefore, on the 
red qs movement|, and as the only Hth July the revolution at Naples was 
means of securing to themselves a con- announced, it was hafiled with joy, and 
stitutioD, solicited an union with the its tri-coloured ensign immediately 
kingdom of Naples. To have acceded hoisted ; btft with tins the Sicilian 
tp such a proposition, however, would yellow was quickly observed po mingle, 
have been highly imprudent, as it w6uld Next day this badge multiplied, and 
haveafforded to the neighbouriogstates the populace begaa compellingall they 
juHt ground for representing the new met to assume it. Witlf the cries of f 
order of things in Napl^, as inconsist- the Constitution,” those of ** Inde¬ 
cot with their repose and secuirity.— pendeuce” were now combined. While 
The Neapolitan government complete- theseelements of tumult were ferment- 
ly resisted the temptation .thus held, ing, General Church, who commanded 
out to it* and gave notice M the die- the place for the King, happening to 
turbed cities, that they could in no pass along the stieet, is said to have, 
degree interfere in their internal affairs, forcibly taken the yellow-cockadofrom^ 
All Neapolitans were stii^ktly prohibit- the bonnet of a priest. At pH event&i, j 
ed from being in any degree coVlcerned he involved himself in a quarrel t nod 
in these piocecdings. The two cities, the populace, to whom his English 
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origin already rtfideKd him odioiw^ 
turned their tiadlvidcd fury i^nit 
biitt. He escaped only through the 
aid of General Coglitoye, who re¬ 
ceived two wounds in endeavouring to 
protect him j his house was pillaged 
and burnt. The populace now sur- 
prised the forts of Palermo, and seized* 
the arms deposited,in them. In the 
iii^t, however, Nasellh with the go- 
veftimcnt and nobles, rallied their 
strength, and while they appointed a 
junta, who wer? supposed agreeable to 
the people, took measures to restrain 
their excesses. The forte were re. 
covered ; but in the morning, when 
attempts were nVade to recover pos¬ 
session of the arms taken from them, 
a new struggle ensued. The popu¬ 
lace had recourseto’the terrible expe¬ 
dient of breaking open the prisons, 
and letting loose 700 or 800 galley« 
slAves, who weie confined there. With 
thisdreadfalaidythejfgainedacomplete 
victory over the royal troops. Prince 
Cattolica, who had placed himself at 
their head, was massacred, and General 
Nasclli with difficulty escaped on board 
the vessels. The whole city was given 
up to pillage. The carnage on* this 
fatal day is supposed to have amount¬ 
ed to not less than 1500 killed and 
Wounded. Inuring the night, however, 
the municipality and the respectable 
citizens again rallied, and chose a junta, 
at the bead of which was placed the 
Prince cf Villa Franca, just returned 
frtifti Naples, where he had refused to 
take any coustitutional oath to the pre¬ 
judice of Sicily. The people were 
soothed by honours decreed to thosd 
who l|ad led them on in the last con¬ 
test, particularly to a monk of the name 
of Vaglfca, who had placed himsflf at 
their head. Means were found to in¬ 
duce the codvicta to deliver op • their 
aftns, and to leave.the city ; and a ge¬ 
neral amnesty was granted. —' 
t Rdaraio being thus restored to tran- 
qtfiShty, the first care of the junta was 
13 


« 

to procjnim the Spanish constitution, 
and to order the election of deputies 
for the Cortes, but only for Sicily as a 
separaWkitjgdom. At the iame time, 

,a deputation of eight, wHh the Princes 
of Pantellaria and San Marco at* 
their h^, were sent to Naples^ to neu 
goci^t^thtfacceptance‘of the consti. 
tution which Sicily had thus fralned 
\for herself. There could not be a 
more perfect right than that wlych she 
had to expect its full recognition. She 
had been originally a separate king¬ 
dom {_hcr independence had been re¬ 
peatedly and recently recognized by 
the Kings of Naples} finally, she could 
claim the same right which the Nea¬ 
politans were then exercising, of a 
people to chuse their own constitu¬ 
tion. Every principle, both old and 
new, both feudal and revolutionary, 
was decidedly in her favour. We do 
not say, that her demand was a very 
wise one, or tbik the prosperity of both 
kingdoths might not have been better 
promoted by union. Still it was by 
persuasion and negociation only, not 
by compulsion, that this union could 
be legitimately effected. 

The views of the Neapolitans were 
very diffcrefit j and it formed a deadly 
blot on their new found liberty, tliat.. 
the first aise made o{ it was to tyraft-^ 
nize over their neighbours and fellow-* 
subjects. As soon as tidings arrived 
of the events in Palermo, the popu¬ 
lace rose upon all the Sicilians, whq 
were’aavi^d only by being placed under 
confinement, aftd carefuTly guarded.— 
When the PW^mitan deputies arrived, 
they were not allowed to proceed far¬ 
ther tlpw the island of Procida. It 
wis ihert announced to them, that no 
proporitioU could be listened to, which' 
was not'fiftUnded oh the entire union 
of the two kingdoms, and the farmt^ 
tion of one legislature. As there ap¬ 
peared no prospect of concession on 
*the othA side, force was without he¬ 
sitation resorted to, and an expeditioo 
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was prepared tOiCOApeltiie Paietiuitatift 
to be free inihe NeapoUUO/mtiaiier. 

One circttuirstance, which ^iaapired 
hopes of loeceea, was, tlipt Siolf it¬ 
self was not onaoiiRotis. ' Two of ita 
districts, Trapani and Meilsina, pre* 
ferred anion with Naples, aita sent in 
their adhesion. Hereupon, any 
parly should be less in the wrong than 
another*, the Palermitans prepared t€ 
t^ompel by force of arnns these dis^ti- 
tient districts to unite with the gene¬ 
ral cause of Bicily. A civil war on a 
small scale was hence kindled in the in* 
terior of the kingdom. Thns, all par¬ 
ties in these kingdoms were equally 
busied, at once in asserting thcirowti in-« 
dependence against foreign aggression, 
and in subverting the independence of 
others. 

Meantime the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment was employed in fitting out the • 
expedition which was to establish its 
supremacy over Sicily! It amounted 
to 4000 men, and waj place'd under 
the command of General Florestan 
Pepe, brother of William Pepe, who 
had taken such an active part in the 
revolution. Pepe landed near Messina, 
and proceeding along the coast, suc¬ 
cessively attacked the different towns 
•which adhered tu the Ju’nta of Paler* 

.r mo.< Although the resistance was aea- 
lous, yet being made by a mere armed 
multitude hastily assembled agaitist a 
regular force, it was in almost every 
instance inefficacious. One town after 
another opened its gates j and when at 
length Termini yielded without a 
struggle,^the Palermitjr? government 

S ve up all hopes of making a success- 
i jBtand. The Prince of Villa Franca 
prevailed upon the people t6 accept 
the prquosntOBs pf the Neajpofitan ge¬ 
neral, v^oaecordinglybegah hi* niarch 
to take possessioa of the city. Before 
his arrival, however, an entire change 
had taken place. The populijf e, instil-, 
gated by the thoaRVaghca, rose, de* 


posed abe prince of Villa Franca, di». 
solved the junu, and having formed 
a new government tinder the Prince of 
Palermo, wf re prepared to defend them¬ 
selves to the last extremity. Pepe, 
finding when he arrived on the 
September, that there were no hopes 
* of pacific submission, led on his troops 
to the assault. 'J'hc feeble barriers of 
Palerm'o were forced; the Neapolitans 
entered the city, and a dreadful con¬ 
flict began in tne streets. The Sici¬ 
lians gave way at dvery particular 
point i but they /brtifled themselves 
in the houses and public buildings, and 
still maintained a vigorous resistance. 
It was only by giirtng up the whole 
city to fire and sword, that Pepe could 
have achieved its .full capture. He 
withdrew his troop% from the placet^ 
but whether moved by humanity, or 
by dread of the result, is n<^ agreed 
upoti by the respective parties. The 
Palermitans, whd chose the latter in¬ 
terpretation, shut their gates, and com¬ 
menced with new vigour. A severe 
bombardment somewhat cooled their 
zeal; and at length a negociation be- 
ing opened on board the Racer Eng¬ 
lish cutter, it was stipulated, on the 
5th October, that the majority of votes 
in an assembly of the* SiciUans legally 
called, should decide on the future 
union or separation of the kiingdoiatf. 
The Neapolitan troops were then aU 
lowed to occupy the forts andthecit^ f 
a new junta was formed, over which 
the Prince of Paterno still presided; 
and amity was apparently re-establish¬ 
ed. How long this continued cannot 
be shewn, until we have taken U View 
of some offthe events Whidi oteuWed 
at l^ples. 

The elections preceded with audh 
rapidity, that the national t^arUamfmt 
met on the 1st October. The ndmi- 
nations had been sdmodt entirely in fd- 
vour of*ihe high eonktitatibnal party. 
The Cnfderan indeed, «sectww^iSli. 
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ted by individudh expelled frem tbe tao^ by Gen«r*i Flb(«alait Pene^ ar- 
• Carbonari^ had endeavoured to ob^ riveil for ratification. Ott its being 
Struct its operations, but without any Jaid before Parliament, that assembly, 
material success. The Kmg opened instead 4f eggerly embracing the op^ 
the assembly in person, though he portunity of putting a period to so 
still left the executive administration miseralie'a contest, abseduteW Uni 
to the Duke of Calabria, luhisopem. nulled Jhe proceeding, and refused 
ing speech, bo referred to tbemodifi- \to accept dr any thing short of the 
cations which it wgs left open for Vntirc union of Sicily with NapW 
Parliament to make, upon the con.< General Colctta was sent, with 5 or 
stituUOn adopted from Spain.. He 6000 Calabrians, to supersetle*Pepe, 
clearly intimated his wish, that it and prevent any fresh risiiig of the 
should be established ‘*011 the basis people of Palermo. After Our former 
of our ancient instjtjitions, and on the observajions on thissul^eet, we nml 
ideas which are familiar to us." No not say what we think of this new 
regard was paid to these bints. The proceeding. To the essential injus- 
consiitution was preserved on its ori*« lice smd impolicy of the measure, was 
ginal Spamsh basis, with the cxcep« now added tlie dishonour of violating 
tioa of a few modificaticais that were a compact, formally entered into by 
quite insignificant. In the clause pro- the accreilited officer of the govern* 
bibiting the exercise of any religimi ment, and for which they had recei- 
cxcept the Catholic, the word public ved and meant to keep what the other 
was introduced, thereby tacitly allow- ^ty stipulated in return. The Par¬ 
ing the freedom of private woraliip. liament tlius took care, while so 
The King had already boasted, tliat dreadful* a storm of war impended 
Naples had never disgraced- herself* over tjie nation, that not only no aid 
by religious persecution, should be derived from Sicily, but 

We need not dwell on the cphe>< that the fiower of their force must be 
meral decisions of this ill-fated con- employed inimposing upon tliatking- 
vention. The Minuter 'of Finance, dom the yoke, which Naples could 
in comparing die te'six mootha-qf only, by the* exertion of all biar 
the present yeaf with the same pe- strei^h, have averted from herald 
riod of the last, found a diminution These roovement% in the south of , 
of rev^ue to the amount of nearly Europe had not passed without the 
fijur mdlions of ducats. This arosn maat deep observation on die part of 
from the taking off a large proportion thatmonardbiciilcoafederatioD, which 
qf the duty on salt, and from jhe fail- had proclaimed itself under the some- • 
we trf remittanoes frtnn Sicily, III what 'injudicious tide of the Holy 
the budget for the fallowing year, the AlHance. A change of government, 
revenue was eatimetra at 1%380,OOQ eiQ^ed in a^wq^pulsory manner by 
^c^,i^mEpenditureat21,014,000. aubjecta, mid even by amiies, and 
The4^cit^l*,694,000dttcat8 would, this spreading throughout Europci 
It was Imped, be* covered by,mnel|o 1 ^, 'ap])eared to shake all the foundationa 
ratMHUt.m foianclal system, va tyiril on which their thrones rested. These? 

as by a redwed expenditure. ' revolotfoni^ therefore, even when 

Ah important and tiying subject curring in the comparatively dista:^ 
was soon brmight npdmf the consiwr- and insulat^ quarter of the Spanii^ 
atian nf the Parham^t. *Che coqn penifisula, were viewed by them whh 
icimcluded with the PaJqrmi* die deep&t yeproh|tion. But the case 
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I,a amc much more smous, "wfetEW the 
{■unta^ion extended to Naples, and 
when symptoms of siniiladr moveraenta 
appeared in the otlier st^tes*of Italy. 
Austria then felt the danjjer pressing 
close upon herself, and los^nft a mo. 
merit in adopting the most'^igorous 
m^surea against it. As'soofi ^is the^* 
new government was established af 
Naples, it dispatched Prince Cariadi 
to Vienna, witti the view of affording 
to that court every explanation which 
could sooth the displeasure that must 
inevitably be created there. Cariati, 
however, was refused even an audi¬ 
ence, and Count Metternich caused 
him to be told, that the events at 
Naples were the woik of a faction; 
that these changes tended to the sub¬ 
version of social order, and could ne¬ 
ver be acknowledged by the Empe¬ 
ror. Matters were rendered -worse 
for the new government, by the Nea¬ 
politan ambassador, l*rince Ruffo, re., 
fusing to acknowledge their authori¬ 
ty, and even to obey the order for his 
recoil. 

Austria now proceeded immediate¬ 
ly to the most upon acts of hostile 
preparation. She addressed a riren- 
iar to all the court.s of (Jermany, in 
which she remarked iiow forcibly 
, these events ha*l shewn the violent 
shocks which might be produced by 
the poison of revolutionary sects. 
The intrigueb of the Carbonari, with- 
*out any exttTiial shock, without any 
even apparent pretext had eicitotl 
those seditious movements, which de- 
fiermined, in n of anguish 

and distress, his iNIajcsty the King of 
N^les .ta abdicate the govcjf^mnent, 
to dissolve all existing autborilfes,' 
and tojsroclaim a constitution foreign 
to bis country, and not ^ven appro¬ 
ved in that where it had Uken birtli; 
in other words, to erect anarchy in¬ 
to a law. Afl^ lioDgratuiating the 
princes on the ca^with wiftch they 


bad checked the progress Of this per¬ 
nicious sect, remarks are made upen 
the circumstances, both of geographi¬ 
cal situation and political connection, 
which gave to the Emperor a pecu¬ 
liar interest in the affairs of Italy. 
These relations not being shared by 
the other princes of Germany, he for¬ 
bore calling upon them for any active 
assistance in this emergency. He un¬ 
dertook by himself to provide for the 
restoration and maintenance of legiti¬ 
mate government in Italy ; and only 
solicited, that hejmight be able, du¬ 
ring the execution of So great and sa¬ 
lutary an enterprize, to depend upon 
an unalterable tranquillity in the in¬ 
terior of (tcrraany. 

In fulfilment of tliese views, the 
Emperor immediately proceeded to 
put in motion all the resources of his 
dominions. Notwithstanding the em¬ 
barrassed state of his finances, a neV 
loan of thirty-seven millions of florins 
was opened—a general levy was or¬ 
dered—upwards of thirty thousand 
troops were marched into Italy—ami 
these were continually succeeded by 
fresh reinforcements, in proportion 
as they coufd be drawn from the in¬ 
terior of the Austrian states. 

Notwithstanding £he eager deter¬ 
mination shewn by this power to op¬ 
pose the progiTss of revolutionary 
movements, she could have acted 
with little effect unsupported by Rus¬ 
sia, which, ever since the peace of 
Paris, had been looked up to as the 
main arbiter of continental politick. 
There might have seemed some ddubt 
as to its cordial concurrence, for 
Alexander, had been hccustomed to 
make even an ostentatious pn^ession 
of Jiberal jirinciples, and hud been 
seen, on different occasions, to ap¬ 
plaud, and even to recommend the 
formation of rep)cesentative govern- 
inentsS-it soon appeared, however, 
that his views stopped fiur shoit of 
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giving the slightest sanction to the sembled*««fihoiild <pass figdroas law s 
proceedings now brought under his against revolt and sedition'»> ami 
istmsideration. His sentiments bad slvjuld employ themselves in fiitm- 
Already been elicited.by a note, in ing an*entirely new system of go- 
whicli the Chevalier Zea Bermudez, Yernn|ent on wise and constitutional 
the Spanish ambassador at the court basesjtlfe revi^ution might then be 
of Petersburgh, had, ratlier preraa- destre^d in hs birtli. It is admitted, 
tiUKjly perhaps, solicited to know thA that^only & very faint hope can hp en- 
light in which th^ Emperor viewed\ tertained of such a course being fol- 
the change in the Spanish govern- Vjowed; but the European powers are 
ment. The reply to this note, and a exhorted to use their utmost a&ertion 
circular, immediately after addressed to induce Spain to adopt so h.ippy 
to all the Russian ministers at foreign and prudent a measure, 
courts, included pretty complete These documents derived unduubt- 
view of that political creed, by which edly tiieir main interest from the 
the Emperor was to be guided in the knoWledge, that their author pos- 
new crisis which Europe presented, sessecl such powerful means of enfor- 
He began by reminding the different cing them, which ho would certainly 
courts, how repeatedly and decidedly use >vithin the sphere of his inHuencc. 
he had expressed his wish, that the Any reply may be considered us vain, 
monarchy of Spain should derive We feel all the disadvantages under 
strengUi, by being founded upon which we must argue against an an- 
Btroiig and solid iifttitutions, spited tagouist, wlio is at the head of half a 
to the circumstances and wants of million of men. As, however, Alex- 
the age. These institutions, however, 'ander is fond of appealing to public 
could only be salutary, when they opinion—>as he has clearly evinced, 
came as a voluntary concebsion from on some occasions, more liberal views 
the crown, not when they were wrest- than could be reasonably expected 
ed from its weakness. Emanating from an absolute monarch—as, in 
from thrones, institutions become short, some of las pleas are not de- 
consei vative—issuing out of trou- void of ])lausibility, we shall bestow 
bles, they bridg forth only chaos.” a certain degree of consideration up- 
Uponthisprinciple, itissaid, hisMa- on them. • * , 

jesty ♦‘must strike, with his strongest It is admitted, that institutions 
reprobation, the revolutionary means more favourable to national liberty, 
eniployed to give to iipain new in- and involving a ceitain sacrifice of 
stitutions,,” The allied courts must, the power of the sovereign, are called 
without doubt, have deplored with for by lhe.present state of tlie world, 
him the crime, which had stained the and ought to be granted. It is only 
annals of ypatn—a crime deplorable reqaired,thTSttljeseinstitutions should 
for the Peninsula—deplorable for Eu- emanate entirely from the monarch- 
rope, wbichnt must ket^ in perpe- ahould, be his free gift, and not be 
tuoJ inq^uietude, so long as no iqa^s pAimpted by even*any fear of insur- 
jare employed to efface it. The ipode rectioiir or disturbance. Wc, so far 
by which this might still he effected, concur *vi^!th the imperial reasoner, 
was then fiointed out. If the Cortes, in tliinking it much better that this 
instead of legalizing tlie iosurreetion should be the mode of effecting tl\e 
ofthe soldiery, should loudly disavow change. It is thus produced in a 
ihe crime by'vhich they had been aa- more rigular and orderly manner, 
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while, as we have bad occasion to ob- 
serv'c, the impulse cannot fso^ne from 
the other side, withouthntirely 8 weep> 
ing away the «)vereign ^^uthority. 
Neither js it to us a very serious ob> 
jection, that in such a conStitV>on, 
the royal power is apt to ente.<as too 
copipus an element. Whefi tlw peo¬ 
ple nave once obtained a place in the 
legislature, their influence, backed by 
the natural force of public opinion, 
seldom fails insensibly to extend it¬ 
self ; and the danger, in the first pe¬ 
riod of change, is lest this increase 
should proceed with too accelerated 
rapidity. But the question which 
seems to have escaped the iraticr 
of this manifesto, is, supposing it 
to become evident that they might 
wait till doomsday before the sove¬ 
reign, left thus entirely to his own 
free will, would grant them a single 
privilege, (and the case, we presume, 
will be that of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred) in what manner th*ese in-* 
stitiitions, admitted to be desu’able, 
and even necessary, are to be ever ob¬ 
tained ? His Majesty, indeed, boasts 
much of his recommendations to the 
sovereigns in alliance, to pursue a li¬ 
beral policy tow.irds their subjects. 
We are ready to admit die existence 
»of such recoram#indatioiis, but the 
people were eiUier ignorant of them, 
or they must liave clearly seen, that 
they had been made without the 
.omallest eftect. Ferdinand had con- 
tUQued, during six jears, to pursue 
a system diametrically opposite, and 
was still pursuing it^lile Naples 
Iiad bound herself by treaty to Alex¬ 
ander's most Ultimate ally, ;oot to 
make any change the nature whifch 
he boasts of, recommend iiig. Indeed 
it is imprssflble not to remwk the dif¬ 
ferent manner in which Alexander 
visits the conduct of kings and of 
people, when b«>th de^rt from his 
ataadaid of propriety. To tfie form¬ 


er, he tenders only gentle and polite 
advice, the rejection of which is not 
productive of offence, or even cold¬ 
ness ; while,^ when the latter offend,, 
army after army is poured in, to com¬ 
pel them, at the point of the bayonet, 
to return within the sphere of their 
Supposed duty. 

I Another, and not„unplausiblc ctiaige 
against the new system is, that they 
were chiefly produced by military in¬ 
terference. The irregularity of tliis 
is admitted. A constitution imposed 
by an army upon t^eir reluctant fol- 
low-dtizens, is incompatible with any 
idea of freedom, or even of regular 
government. But tliere is a wide dif¬ 
ference in the case, where the senti¬ 
ments of the great body of the people 
have become so powerful and univer¬ 
sal, as to reach and be shared even 
by the army; when the troops and 
people act in strict concert; and when 
the former, after the first effervescence 
is over, return into their natural state 
of subordination. Such has been de¬ 
cidedly tlie case, both in Spain and 
Naples. The constitution being once 
established, the soldiers, unless in a 
few short and easily suppre.ssed in- 
stances, assumed nothing of a praeto¬ 
rian cliaracter, nor attempted to dic¬ 
tate the proceedings of the legislative 
bodies, whose assemblage they had 
procured. These governments were 
not the very best possible, but they 
did not bear any character of mili¬ 
tary governments. 

Such considerations not having liad 
any weight on the mind of Alexandra-, 
Austria soon found that she might 
calculate 09 his entire concurrence 
in the measures which she content- '' 
pltttgtl. To enable tliem to proceed in 
concert, a grand Congress was fixed at 
Troppau, a toirn of Silesia, situated 
near the Polish frontier. The two 
Enipefura-arrived between the IStb 
and 20th October, but the King i£ 
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^ Prussia was delayed by illneas ^lltbc ‘ In Naples, fi^fijrepa- 

November. 'Th^ ambassadors of rations were ma^ng f&e o# at 
France and England, the Count de la least, strong resolutions ‘paasinjl' to 
Ferronays, and Lord Stewart, were that e^ctetbotigh not OxecCited in 
allowed, probably invited, to be pre- very Ifl^ient ot judicloUs manner, 
sent. The t^ee sovereigns were not On tli 1st December, a great emo- 
long of coming to a full understand* tion gscited in the Parliament, 
in^. France assmted, bnt without by « royal message, in WhicH, tlm 
choosing to enter into any active con-VKing, rt'fening to the menacing atti- 
eufrence. The British ambassador rude of foreign powers, held out Ulfe 
alone opposed, though ineffectually, hope of averting the calamities of 
the design of liaving recourse to arms, war, particularly through the media* 
Towards the end of December, it was tion of France, provided certain mo* 
adnounced in a demi-ofiiciarform by diheatjons in the constitution were 
the Austrian OAscri’er, that ** the high agreed to. These were, Ist, Thai 
monarchb have taken the firm resolu- formation of a House of PeorS*-*8. 
tion of employ ingjilUheii energies, in Thft abolition of tRe permanent de- 
order that the actual state of things in putatibn of the Pailiament‘— B, The 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, pro- elwtion of the counsellors of state by 
duced by re Volt and violence, may be the King—4. An unlimited royal 
destroyed." veto—>5. The proposition of the bud- 

As a preliminary to future active get, and of new laws to originate 
measures, the raonarchs took a step, with the King—6. The King to have 
the motives of which became after- the‘right of dissolving the Parlia- 
wartls sufficiently apparent. On the ' ment. 

20th ^ November, the’ Emperors of The Parliament was not of a com- 
Russia and Austria, and the King of position, or in a temper, to lie at all 
I’lmssia, wrote each a letter to the likely to listen to such propositions. 
King of Naples, inviting him to re- especially when recommended on a 
}>air to meet them at an adjourned ground so little compatible with na- 
Congress to be held at Laybach, on tional independence. After a warm 
the frontier or Northern Italy. No cleliate, in i^hich scarcely any one at- 
definite object was stated. The let- tempted to support the Mroyal propo.^ ‘ 
ters only expressed their deep anxie- sitiuns, a decree was passed, stating 
tv for the welfare of hia Majesty, and that the Parliament could tafce no 
the rejiose of Europe, and their ear- concern in negociations which lay 
nefet wish to treat with himself' in per- entirely within the sphere of the iroyal 
son on the subject of thfe present prerogative; but that, however great 
stete of his kmgdom. His presence, the dmigers with which the kingdom 
they assured him, would form the su- was mena^d, they were determined 
of conciliation‘—would en- to brave them all, in order to preserve 
k ' proofs of untarhi^ed the adopted Spanish con- 

Would promote ^ntion. 

we wst interests of hia kingdom. A few, days after this pr^ceedmg, 
The king of France wrote, on 3d the King received die letters of d&e 
December, a letter, in which, both tliree sovereigns, and immediately 
M a relation*and. as a member of the determined to comply with thfihr in- 
Holy Alliance, he eltwu-gl^ urged vitation. I'bis intention.'bo itfinoun- 
‘ ccpipliance with this invitation. ced in a message to the 
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clriUMl 7tU Deoitnber.' H'© strongly mocliKcation, except what tliey shonld 
|>rf)tefite<3, Qiat his only object was to fhem«}lves propose. The King, thus 
give a new proof of love to his peo- driven out oTevery evasion, at length 
pie, and to do every tWmg^.in liis declared, by a rcscrij)t of the 10th, 
power to enable them to cnjpwa wise that his only object in going to Lay- 
jind liberal constitution. In view' bach, was to support the Spanish 
of forming it, he enumera|e(!fpKlivi- £onstitution, as generally sworn to. 
dual-liberty, the imposition of l*xe6, /Fie then solicited a permission, in ex- 
and the passing of laws l)y a national/press terms, for his departure. After 
representative body—the hherty or two days’ consideration, the Parlia- 
the prftss, and the independence of ment passed a decree, granting to the 
the triimnals, as bases from which he Kingthe permission which he sought, 
would on no account depart. '1 he le- and appointing the Dube ol' Calabria 
nor of the inessagr*, Jiowcver, fle.'irly Uegent in Ins absence. 'Ihe King had 
indicated, th.il Ik I'onteniplated the already written to the Kmperor of 
formation o/’a new and modi/ied eon- Austria, accruitiug Ins imitation, in 


.stitution at Layhacli, undei tht' fms- 
piees of the allied Soveicigns. 

An (‘Vtr.iordin.'iij fei merit vvis cv- 
eited by tins ines'j.ioc, both in the 
Parliament and the eily Without 
doors, the public seutinienl was 
strongly pionminted,^ both against 
any change in the constiratuyi, .and 
again^^t the jnojected di’ji.ntuie of' 
the King. 'I'he Paihanu'iit, after a 
‘stormy rlebate, framed ?» special com¬ 
mission to ilia w' op an answer, (hi 
the following rlay, a decree was trans- 
mitleJ to the King, in winch, refer¬ 
ring to the different der ret's and acts 
upon w Inch the con.stitutroii iiad been 
^bunded, they dcilared the irnpossi- 
blhly of adantiing' any modification 
upon it, except tliosc which they 
tliemselves h.id proposed, 'I'he King, 
in reply, expreshed hih deep grid at 
the light 111 which some ]ier»ons had 
viewed his resolution, lie nevci had 
the idea of violating tlu* ^linsiitution 
to wliiclr he had ‘.worn, but liasing 
then rcsenved the right of jiroposin^ 
modiHcalions, he hoped to obtain tlie 
consent/)f tile allied poweKf, only to 
such, im.vevtir, as might l^e agreed 
upon by the nation, and by bimself. 

'I be Parliament, still dissatirhed, on¬ 
ly reiterated, in,.an address^of the 
9th, their determination to support 
the Spanish conatitutioii, without any 


terms so Jjuinble and grateful, .as 
elcaily shewed, that he considered 
Ins interposition as one of personal 
kindness to himself. 

11 appears to us very dear, th.at 
the P.iiliamcnt, m granting this pei- 
iinssion, were guilty of extieiuo and 
almost inoxciiSiihle weakness. No- 
thing could be more m.inifest, than 
lire extreme reluctaiiee with which, 
from the iTegnining, the King lirni 
acrjtiiesccd in the new system. What 
beiieft, then, rould merbe expected 
from entiusting- it to his sole guar¬ 
dianship (’oiild they dream, tlr.it he 
would exert any strenuous efforts in 
jiiipportof a constitution, wdiich they 
had seen him abdicate Ins cr own ra¬ 
ther than sanction ^ ’J'hc sentiruent.s 
of those to whom he was going, Irad 
been exprc.ssed in a manner still more 
uncq^ 1 v^»■^d. What conlcl he expect¬ 
ed tioin the union of these parties, or 
what motive could there be for sep.a- 
rating the King from Ins subjects, 
but pi ojects*llie most jn!!u.«pieiou.s to 
the cause of Nea'pohtan liberty ? 

'riic King lost not a moment in 
availing lum.self of the imprudent 
pe I'nnssion which he had thus wrung 
from the Parlianieiit. On the*13th, 
after rc^eivKig a deputation of that 
body, he embarked at three o’clock 
on board the Jynglish ship of the line 
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LeVengeur,c<K»maBdedbyC<^n H 

Maitland. He immediately began hia to Hoience^ whew be ;0»i ^ 

Voyage, big with the fate of Naples. SSthj ,> si ‘ • 

After being detained fo»two days by At ifeis-aritical moment clows m 
a calm off Baiffi, a favouraWe wind year jsm Our next Volume will 
enabled him to reach LiCghorn. on the narra^the nnal catastrojine* ' 
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cilAp.' xn. 

THE BEST or EUllOPE. 


Orjramzaiion of the German X)iet>-^Its poivcrs — Wirtemherg*~-Bnden — Hcsac 
JJ anniitaih-— Prussia — The ^Ketkerla?ids—‘l}enmark—Jitissia->—Meeting oj 
the Polish Diet — Turhey-^Expedition against Ali Pacha. 

i 


1 HE Congress, for organizing the 
Germanic Confederation and the. 
Diet which was to direct its move- 
nients> of which the great powers had 
procured the assemblage at Vienna, 
after six months of deliberation, pro¬ 
duced, on tiie I7tii May, 1824), thetr 
final act. To m.iiut.un peace In the 
interior of the Confcilcratioii, and to 
^defend it against foreign ojiprcssion, 
are stated as the two mam objects in 
forming it. 'i he first again divides 
itself into two branches ; the mainte¬ 
nance of peace between state and 
state, and the maintenance of peace 
dn tlft interior of States. 

When dillerenccs arise between 
8tate.s which are members of the Con¬ 
federation, the Diet is first to recom- 
lAend to them some mode of agree- 
naent or of arbitration among them¬ 
selves. If tliis fails. It is tp appoint a 
commission to treat between the par¬ 
ties, and endeavour to bring them to 
a good understanding. iShouId this 
also faih the question is referred to 
tribunals, foriped in bordering neutral 
states, whuse decisions are to be en¬ 
forced by the t)iot. 

With regard to tlie internal con¬ 
cerns of states, it is admitted ae a ge¬ 
neral principle, that the Diet is not 


competent to interpose. There were 
certain grounds of interference, how¬ 
ever, to which the great monarchical 
states eagerly looked, as the means of 
maintaining their own security. In 
the case of formal resistance, and, still 
more, of revolt, the Diet may inter¬ 
pose, cither upon formal application 
ii'om the head of the state, or sponta¬ 
neously, in case the latter is not in a 
condition to apply. Should there also 
1 xist in the heart of several confede- 
1 ate states, associations or combina¬ 
tions dangerous to the general safety, 
the Diet is authorised to concert with 
the heads of these states the means of 
suppressing such machinations. This 
article was not without a special re¬ 
gard to the actual circumstances of 
Germany. 

The question relative to the inter¬ 
nal constitution of the German states, 
was treated of vrith very peculiar inte¬ 
rest. Austria declared herself openly 
against all those changes which in¬ 
cluded any popular elwnents, and had- 
used 'her utmost efforts to obstruct 
the constitutions of this description, 
which‘had been foritied in the south¬ 
ern states. On the* other han^, the 
constitutionir system, within c^tam 
limits, w'as supported, not only by 
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many members of the Confederation, particular care that the motpberhim- 
iHit by the powerful influence of the self had not, by his own blame, ioHl- 
£ml)eror of Russia. Austria was there- ved hitnselfin the quarrel. That 
fore obliged, in a certain degree, to Coiifedlratlbn might duly execute Its 
yield. Jt was declared, that there functiohSjP the fortresses of Montz, 
ought to be assemblies of States in eve- Landa |7 and Luxemburg, were put in* 
ry qountry belonging to tbeConfedc-l to its ifands, but Wirtemberg obtain- 
ration, and that the Diet should take\ed aft abandonment of the plan*for 
care that this principle was carried in- ridding Ulm to this number, 
to effect. They were not, however, to The Congress of Vienna hail ap'^" 
interfere in regard to the form of go*- pointed a commission, to consider the 
vernment which might be established* means of removing those obstructions 


Ei^isting constitutions W'cre guaran¬ 
teed, or at least cffro was to be taken 
that they should only be changed m a 
constitutional manner, ft xvas, how¬ 
ever, provided, that in the states ruled 
by sovereign princes, as were most of 
those belonging to the Confederation, 
the whole sovereign power should re¬ 
main united in the bead of the govern¬ 
ment, a principle which might evi¬ 
dently admit of being pushed rather 
too far. It was also stipulated, that 
nothing in the interior constitution of 
a state should obstruct the monarch 
in the execution of the duties impo¬ 
sed upon him by the federative union. 
The liberty of the press also, in the 
countries where it was allowed, was 
to be so regulated, as not to interrupt 
the security of the neighbouring 
states. 

In regard to nations without the 
pale of the Confederation, the Diet 
was to have defensive measures only 
in view. For this purpose, it had 
power to declare war, to make peace, 
to contract alliances, and negociate 
treaties of every kind. The negocia- 
tiqns were t<^ be entrusted to a com¬ 
mittee, which was* to name plenipo- 
tentfaries for the purpose of carrying 
them on. When war had been decla¬ 
red by the Diet, no single power 
couM enter into treaty wiflt the ene¬ 
my, The Confederation were^ to de- 
feud any one of theif^^bers which 
^ was injured or attacked by ah extra¬ 
neous powei ; but they were to take 


to the free navigation of the Rhine, 
which arose from the variety of dil- 
ferent states through whose territo¬ 
ries ^it passed! The chief obstacle 
arose from the kingdom of the Nc- 
therlands> which commanded all the 
mouths of the river, and being able to 
impose what duties it pleased upon 
goods coming down, before they 
could reach the ocean, rendered nu¬ 
gatory the taking off tliose levied in 
the upper part of its course. The re¬ 
fusal of this power to enter into any 
engagement upon the subject, furnish¬ 
ed a pretence to the King of Prussia ‘ 
to impose additional duties of transit 
at Cologne, and to decline acceding 
to the system, unless it could be ren¬ 
dered complete. Thus the whole of 
this useful project proved , finally 
abortive. • * • 

The ‘prohibitory commercial sys¬ 
tem, for which there was such a rage 
in Europe, was not, in its pernicious 
effects, so immediately felt by thosd 
countries, whose extent afforded them 
themeans o4i!agreatinternaUradc. But 
in the small states of Grermany, it pa¬ 
ralysed almost entirely every branch 
o^natUSmal industry. With this view, 
a commercial Congress, under the aus¬ 
pices of tho Diet, had been formed* 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesae* 
Saxony, and some other states, 
for the purpose of arranging fre© In¬ 
tercourse ^fiioog themselves, ehd thus 
obtaining the advantagcSiett l^t. Of 
a great state. The Congress having 
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met at Darmstadt* drew up an act of rity of nineteen; but when the ques< 
union* by which interior were tion was carried to the Krst, or Up- 

ab^lish^, and one uniform syatam of per Chamber, an evasive vote was 
duties on the frontiers .of'the |Confe- passed on the aubject. Hereupon, 
derations imposed. Prohibitory duties sliarp discussions arose between the 
were only adoptefj, even agalbst fo- two Chambers, which were only ter- 
reign states, wW these lartexiluded hnlnated by the Commons insisting, 
the'productions of the sot! and iddus- /that, according to a provision mane 
try of Germany. When this excellent* by the constitution, the votes of the 
proposal v^as referred to the Diet, that two Chambers should be counted to- 
bo(^, instead of welcoming it accord- gcthex. The result of this process was 
ing to its merits, declared that the sub- the acceptance of the ministers* pro¬ 
ject was so importantaruVsocomplica- positibn. Ministers carried also, by a 
ted« that they required anjexact'lcHow. large majority, thdvote of 3300 sol- 
tedge of the obstacles presented by diers, which some wished to reduce to 
the various interests concerned and 2300. The States, however, solicited 
all they 4*d at present was to demand changes in the distribution of the 
from the different States an enumera- taxes, in their mode of collection, as 
tion of the various duties levied by well as reform and reduction in the 
them on foieign commodities. By this appointments of public functionaries, 
empty and dilatory measure, the be- These representations were received 
nehts which might have resulted to by the King ui a manner perfectly 
the German states, from the adoption gracious. The revenue for the precc- 
of so excellent a system, were post-, ding year had amounted to ten mil- 
poned to an indefinite period. lions of florins, which, however, was 

Considerable attention was attract- half a million short of the expendi- 
ed during this year by the proceed- ture. 

ings of the Constitutional States of The Chambers adjourned on the 
Germany. In Bavaria, indeed, no as- 20th June, and met again on the 2d 
sembly Was held, and its history is December, chiefly with the view of 
not distinguished by aqy events of fixing the triennial budget. A serious 
importance. InWirtemberg, the States dissension, however, arose, in conse- 
“met on the 20th*January, and weio quence of tliat class of nobles, who 
opened with warm cxpressions^of mu- were called Mediatised, refusing to 
tual confidence between the Prince attend, unless certain privileges which 
and tlie people. On the subject of the they demanded, were granted to them, 
linances, a species of contest arose. 'Ihe consequence was, tiiat the num- 
A party in the Second Chamber, or ber actually present in the Upper 
that of the Commons, cflled for an Chamber fell short of* that required 
account of the manner in which the by law, to entitle them to deliberate, 
former revenue had been employed. After w’aiting some time in vain for 
The tninfsters replied, that as mis was a fuller attendance, the Commons 
not custoroary under tho former ar- proceeded to business, in hopds of 
bitrory Vegiwc, they were not prepa- terrifying the absentees, «by shewing 
red to render it for the past; tliey so- them that legislative measures could 
licited merely the vote of the existing be cArned on without them. »The 
taxes for the rest of the present year, latter, 'however, stood ^rm; and the 
After very warm debates, ofe several King, unwlHlfig to see the matter 
days, the vnic was carried by a majo- pushed to extremities, prorogued ^c ’ 
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States on tlje I9tli till U>e 22il of Ja- triimijtjluwt rcvsi^natioii of a luartyr, 

' nuary, in hopes, hcibre that tUrte, of .ami he deelured, htis 

arraagiijfr tJie diflerfoc'e amicjibly. that he died fo» httcoimni'y. 

The Stated of Baden gfso met ^ of stdctentabeingveanecte 
the 25th June. The forojerly prevail- defbefl, the execution was m^de to 
ing agitation insprred ah aj^rehensiott take plafie earlier than the haut* ap- 
that its debates might be stormy, la point^i., M-hert the students ai-rived, 
faci, on the very threshold, a serioui^ the l^ead wtis already severed froth tho * 
ijuestion arose. Seyeral of the depti- ^ body, but many of theiu cagerly'filp- 
nes, who had taken the most active pod tlicir handkerchiefs in the blood, 
part against the government in the The teiritpry of Jfme Daiynstadt 
former session, were not present; a was the Ahdktfo of more striking 
circumstance which was soon under- events, this "year bOtUg marked by the 
stood to be caused by the Want of first e^tabh^hhieElt of a constitutiomd 
letters of convocation from Uic King, The call fbr it hhdbeen lend, 

which they Imd in vain jsolicited. It and hud been accompanied even with 
was evident, that ropresentiition would tendencies to disorder, which the 
soon be a nuie form, if such a prac- (Jrand-^Duke studied to repii^ess by 
ticti were admitted- 1'he mmistors thosesevere mcasuies which nyre so 
urged, tliat these members had pub- strohgly ’ supported by the groat 
lie functions to fullH, which Would pilfers. At lengthy however, he de- 
.suller by their .ibscnee- Pindiiig, how- tier'mined to redeem the pledge winch 
over, that the sentiments of the as- he had given with peculiar solemnity, 
sembly were loudly declared against Oh the S-tth March, 1820, an edict 
the measure, they endeavoured? to Whs published, Containing the scheme 
tempori/e, by propo.sing, that, when- of the new constitution, 'i'lio Cham- 
ever the choice of the electors should bers were indeed composed on a ba- 
fall upon a public functionary, a sap- sis nearly similar to that which had 
piementary member should be elCet- been adopted ih Bavaria and Baden : 
ed, whom the ^mvernment might have but many niodihcotions were introdu- 
it in their dunce to call to the Cham- cbd, »0t at all calculated to satisfy 
'her. As this proposition, however,' the friends qf constitutional freedom, 
was also exceedingly ill receiiTed, mi- If the states should reject the bu^et, 
nisters at length gave up the measure the King was still allowed to levy the * 
entirely, and announced, that the hb- taxes during a year, and Could call a 
sent members would receive thoif lot- new assembly, which might be more 
tets of convocation. After this, the ses- compliant. A project presented by 
Sion passed m the most harraonious the King was to have the force of 
manner, and a number of useflil laws law, provided any one of the two 
were enacted. • (chambers approved it- The right of 

The duchy of Baden was this year petition Wasrestricted whlrin the nar- 
tho tlieatre o£the execution of Sand, rowest limits; while no provision was 
the assassin of Kotzebue. It took made fbr individual liberty, the free- 
place on the 20th May, in oonse- dora of the pl^, or religious tolcr^ 
ipience of th| sentence of the tr^iu- tion. . * • • Jvf 

rtalofManheim, and in the neighbour- There isoon appeared throughoitt, 
hood of that cjty. This extraori^nary tire principality a hxed detenooioatMMt 
Ikbatic continued to gildJ ms crime by to resist the acceptance of such-# oon- 
tRe display of a spcciCiTof heroism, stitutiom Several districts refused’to 
Hfe whole behaviour exhibked the cxcrcibc the funptianfl of qlecli^u at 
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all> while othi^rs gftve Ktticlr injanc- 
tions to tbeir repres^ntatwies on no 
account to make Oath to ^he consti- 
tution presented by th? Oisandj^uke. 

Forty-four deputies having met at 
Darmstadt, were unanimously of opi¬ 
nion, that they could i|ot give |n un- 
quajided assent to the co^titutkmal 
act. Some thought that a conditional 
oath might be taken, under promise of 
modiftuutions to be afterwards made 
in the constitution. A great majority, 
however, concluded upon presenting 
a remonstrance to the goverppient, 
atatingt that they were firmly doter- 
luinecf not to consider themselves as 
representatives of the peoplCj^, nor to 
sit as such, till the requisite modifi¬ 
cations were made. This remonstrance 
being presented on die 17th June, 
was met on the i9th by an orden of 
the cabinet, in which it was declared 
illegal and unconstitutional, and tho,se 
who signed it were nbt to be consi¬ 
dered as members of the S fates till* 
they had taken the oath required. As 
soon, however, as that was done, the 
modifications, of which the constitu¬ 
tion might appear to be susceptible, 
would be submitted to the States. 
This order induced four deputies to 
retract, buti there still xcmamed 27, 
whq. declared, tj^at they considered 
themselves bound by circumstances 
to return their powers into the hands 
of tbeir conMituents, and the greater 
,part of them immediately left the ca¬ 
pital. In thi«; dilemma, the govern¬ 
ment anxiously negociated the means 
of collecting a sufficieot’ number of 
deputies, to make a decent opening 
of thO Assembly. They gained over 
sumo by lavish promises of future mo¬ 
difications ; yet they could not, at the 
openidg on the'S^th June, assemble 
more than 32 out of the SO, which did 
not form the two-thirds required by 
the constitutional act. The Assembly, 
however, under the' influence of the 
court) begun its pimjchedings; and one 
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of its first acts was to ord^ the elec¬ 
tion of new deputies, in the room of 
those Who had proved refractory. 
This measure did not succeed; some 
refused to re-elect, while others named 
over again the obnoxious members. 
The court at length became sensible 
ihat only a conciliatory system codld 
^extricate it from »ts present etnbar* 
rassinent. The responsibility of the 
ministers, tlic publicity of the sittings, 
the equality of the citizens in the eye 
of the law; these boons slowly suc¬ 
ceeded each othcr,and afforded a pro¬ 
mise of more; but partial concessions, 
thus hardly wrung out, never stilled 
tlie agitation of the public, but rather 
made them feel more intensely what 
they still wanted. At length, the 
Grand Duke formed the frank and 
decided resolution of yielding at once 
all the points in question. On the 
14th October, he caused it to be ofli- 
oialiy declared, that he left in the 
bands of the States the unlimited right 
of voting taxes, and trusted entirely 
to their loyal dispositions. This was 
immediately followed by a still more 
important concession. They were in¬ 
vited to form the project of a consti¬ 
tution, in wliichevery necessary secu¬ 
rity slipiild be given'to the rights of 
the people, and in relation to which 
the edict of March should be consi¬ 
dered only as a provisional measure. 
This declaration was received with 
cries of Fhatf thiee times repeated, 
and put an end to all the discords 
which agitated the Chambers and the 
nation. * 

After this happy agreement, all the 
further prqceedings ofHhe Chambers 
were carried on in the most harmo¬ 
nious manner, After long delibera¬ 
tions between the roiDiiters,the coun¬ 
cil, at whose meetings two of the 
Prinfces were present, and a commit¬ 
tee or the^Smtes,' a constitution was 
agreed uponT"including all the bases 
of solid and rational libearty. Its ^b- 
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licstion was cdebf&ted throughout 
the state with great rejoicings, which 
w&ae only troubled by apprehen¬ 
sions that it would be resisted by the 
great powers, now more openly de¬ 
clared than ever ngarnst uew and li¬ 
beral institutions, ft does not appear^ 
ho?frcver, that any interference was' 
made of the nature apprehended, so 
that the session closed under the most 
favourable auspices. The receipts and 
expenses were both stated as amount¬ 
ing to within a trifle of six millions of 
florins, while the public debt amount¬ 
ed to thirteen millions. The civillist 
was fixed at 800,000 florins. 

Prussm laboured during this year un¬ 
der scvt'ro financial embarrassments. 
According to a rescript of the 17th 
January, her general expenditure was 
fixed at 50,860,000 crowns fabout 
7,780,000/.) The debt was stated at 
180,000,000 crowns, and it was ne¬ 
cessary, during the present year, to 
raise a loan of thirty millions, in or¬ 
der to withdraw the paper money 
from circulation. Notwithstanding 
the reduction of the army from 
^0,000 to 160,000, and other dimi¬ 
nutions, the national income did not 
cover its exj^enditure. To relieve 
these difficulties, an edict was publish¬ 
ed, imposing a capitation tax upon all 
above fourteen, whowerenot paupers, 
and a tax upon cattle; two imposts, 
than which few could have been less 
judicious or happy. In all these ar¬ 
rangements, the government uniform¬ 
ly referred to the assembly of the 
States, as tfie period wdien a defini¬ 
tive plan would be adopted j but no 
steps were*ever takeng tending to¬ 
wards this long promised assemblage. 
On the contrary, the moflP*»igorous 
)mea8ure.«i were adopted to repress the 
movements of the popular patty j the 
free-mason lodges were shu^ind no 
effort spared for auppression of 
secret societies; even the custom 
adojdcd by the pqnUar associations. 


of wearing the old Geriiuui df^ess, was 
strictly prohibilcd. Proffessiir lulu*, 
regarded as the b£ad of modem in-f 
novate^, though no proof of guiii^ 
could Be^stablUhed against liiml was 
still kept under confinement; andthb 
univeiliCie| continued always to bb 
objects of the moat Jealous and wulcfi- 
ful observation. 

In the kingdom of the NethcrUmds, 
the attention of the public and of the 
States was chiefly occupied by the 
state of the finances, After many dis¬ 
cussions, the mrown prevailed, that 
the decennial budget should lie fixed 
at 59,875)00D florins, and the annual 
bud^ret at ^11,814,000 making a total of 
81,189,000 florins (about 6,765,700/) 
The revenues, hoAVovcr, fell short of 
this by three raillioiis and a half of 
florins, which it was agreed, on the 
proposal of the ministry, should be 
supplied by tlj0 temporary expedient 
of issupig treasury bills. 

The session closed on the 13th 
June, but metagain on the 19th Oc¬ 
tober at Brussels. The budget form¬ 
ed again the chief subject of discus¬ 
sion. It appeared tliat in the two 
last years there had arisen a deficit of 
nearly eight millions, which it was 
proposer! Cover by an ailflitionof 
active dcot to thattamouiit. This and 
the whole financial system were stre¬ 
nuously criticised by the popular 
leaders, particularly the Count Hogh- 
endorp. They insisted that eighty-one 
railiions of florins formed an amount 
of taxes which the nation was utterly 
unable to^ear; that the system of a 
decennial budget enabled many of the 
most important branches to escape all 
Examination; and that to make an 
addition in time of peace to the na¬ 
tional di^t, already intolerable, w^s a 
measure deeply to be deprcca^d. 
Notwithstanding this opposition^ the 
budget and the measures founded on 
it, wefe carried by consideindile liia- 
jorities. 
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Great complaints wereinailethrough- alarm of the moment magnified into 
out the country, the ftta^ation of a popular insurrectioA. ft broke out 
those manufacture, for' i^ic|:i the among a regiment of the guards, to 
Flemings had long been famo^. Ifhe which the emperor was much attuch> 
administiation seen! to h&v^ niought cd, and one distinguished, botlrfor 
of no remedy beside tiie vulgp and its valour and high discipline- It 
inefficient One of ejccluding* foreign /orig'inated entirely in the conduct or 
prmiucts, and calling upon all fonc- i^Sehwartz, its colonel, who, by a Idiig 
tionariestind patriotic persons tp wear tram of unnecessary rigour, and Se- 
only the manufactures of their eoun- vere puniishmcets. for trifling offeudt^, 
try. A* more really useful measure had generated violent disconients. 
consisted in an exhibition of the pro- These came to a ciisis, when he oi- 
ducts of nationalindustiy,* which took dered them out.for a grand parade on 
pliCcC at Ghent, and was coutiuuOd a Sunday mornings, Upon this man- 
through the whole month of August, date, which at once shocked their rc- 

Dennunk tins year shewed symp- ligious feelings, and took away all 
toms of lieing roused by the inrrava- hope of repose, the soldieis met, and 
ting spirit of iho age out of that tran- sent a deputation to the c olonel, dc- 
quil apathy, wi|h which she slumber- clanng their resolution not to obey, 
od in the arms of a mild despotism, Not finding him at home, they broke 
The lead, as everywhere on tlie 6ort,- Ins windows. The whole regiment was 
tinent, was taken by the students, at now in open insurrection, and the 
the head of whom was a youbg pro- consequences might have been se- 
testant minister, called Dampe. Ha- rious> but for tlie coinage and pre¬ 
ying been excluded from the pulpit' sence of mind of General Milorado- 
by the Bishop of Zealand, on account vitch, governor of Pcter&burgJi. He 
of some doctrines deemed heretical, presented himself to the troops, and 
he applied himself to operate a poli- . asked if they would obey him. They 
deal and religious reform. He gave replied that they would, but not their 
lectures, attended by crowds of stu- colonel. He then ordered them to 
dents and artizims, in which he Com- ground their arms, and proceed to the 
mented on the events talnipg place in fortress. They obeyed, w ere declared 
, Europe, and th^, political aspect of prisoners, and part of them marched 
its different states. The government, into Finland. The Emperor, then ab- 
alarmcd by the boldness of hjs ideas, sent at I'roppau, on being acquainted 
and the vast multitudes by winch be with the circumstance, ordered the 
was attended, caused him to be ar- legiment to be broken up, the troops 
rested, with several of liis most zeal- distrdnitcd through other corps, and 
Otis adherent.s. Among his papers the imgleaders to be punished, at the 
were found plans for opeiuting a re- same tune directing Schwartz fb be 
volution similar to that winch had tried for the conduct which bad led 
taken plage in Spain, and fbrcpig the to the mutiqy. c 

King to Sign a constitution. He uAd An imperial ukase was publisfied 
one of his followers, a smith by trade, this yea#? by which all Jesuits were 
were condemned to death*,• out the expelled from the empire. Theprin- 
punishment was commuted to inipri- cipal .charge on whicn tliis measure 
sonment for life in the fortress of was funded, was the extraordinary 
Christiansoc. zeal shown by them in making con- 

' Ilussui aEo p«^t^#ed a Singular verts from the established religion, 
pimnomenon—a mU^ny, which the especially of th^young persons placed 
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under their cafe. They 
charged with making an ill use of the 
funtib entruited lothem. Every in¬ 
dulgence was shewn, coflsistent with 
tlie strict execution decree, and 
the government even provided for the 
expense of their removal. The num** 
her which left the empire was about’ 
750. Government Had certainly a full 
right to withdraw its countenance and 
favour from the body; but the banish¬ 
ment of a mass of men, upon a mere 
general opinion, without any charges 
brought home ugamSt individuals, 
seems scarcely compatible with the 
spirit of modern legislation. 

The llu'ssTan govsi^mment comple¬ 
ted this year the salutary measure of 
the enfranchisement of the Livonian 
serfs. 

The iliost remarkable event in the 
Russian empire was ihc sitting of the 
Polish Diet, which was opened on the 
l.Sth September by Alexander in per¬ 
son. He had been received by the 
people of Warsaw wuh enthusiastic 
rejoicings; but his opening address 
evidently shewed that he apprehend¬ 
ed in the Diet a somewhat dift'erent 
temper. He reprobated, in the strong¬ 
est terms, thg spirit of innovation 
-which had gone abroad, and particu¬ 
larly the mode of forming new con¬ 
stitutions, which had been adopted by 
the states in the south of Europe. He 
rejfiresented the benehts which Po¬ 
land derived from lier union with Rus¬ 
sia, and declared that he could admit 
nd compromise witii his principles, 
by which it evidently appeared was 
meant his determination to retain Po¬ 
land as a part of his dominions. The 
minister of the interior gave a datter- 
iog picture of the state of DlNsking* 
dom, the population of which now 
araopnted to near three million and 
a half.* Therb had been a visilllc im¬ 
provement in itsagrh.ulture and oUier 
branches of industry; and it now pro¬ 
duced clotJis, with whicli the whole 
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Polkh army was clothed. main 
object of the session, however, vimpo 
recei’^e the project of tha crimiltal 
^de, fty which tlm kingdom' 
hencomr^h to be governed. The ^ 
pearance of thi’s code confirmed all 
the prlposaessiopis which had already 
heeni cherished ^against it. We l}avo 
not been able to obtain so precise a 
statement of its tehor as wo cmdd 
have wished; but it appears to have 
rejected the principle of trial by jury, 
and made no sufiicieat provision 
against; arbitrary imprisonment, while 
the absence of any penal laws against 
the abuses of the pre$$, only remind¬ 
ed die assembly of the strict censor¬ 
ship, which rendered it impossible 
tliat any su6h shonl^ be committed. 
The voice of the Diet, on the whole, 
was strongly against the jiroject. The 
committee to which it w.t* referred, 
reported their opjoion, that it ought 
to he ^rejected; the debates were 
‘warni, and sometimes even tumidtu- 
ouB. On one occasion, the chjpour 
rose to such a height, that the^mar- 
shat, lowering his baton, abruptly 
dissolved the meetings After u week 
of this stormy discussion, the propo¬ 
sed law was rejected by the almost 
unanimou^qtc of 120 against 3. 

This rema^able,vote may be*con- ^ 
sidered honourable both to the Diet 
and to Alexander. On one side, it , 
shewed no'small degree of courage, 
to hold so independent a course in 
the face of the most powerful and 
absolute monarch in Europe. On 
Alexander's part, it also proved that 
the freedom which he had bestowed 
was npt illusory; that np control 
h8d been exercised over the dections; 
and that no vindictive measures were 
apprehended from the displeasure 
which he could not but feel at so utf* 
ceremonious a rejection of his favour¬ 
ite proposal. Ifl however, the deci¬ 
sion conduced to th# honour of the 
Emperor, it docs not appear to have 
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contributed to his satisfaction. In treachery, cruelty, and assassination, 
his closing address, displeasure was to citeiid Ids sway over the neigh- 
intimated in no equivocal or ivery bouring Pachalics. He thus became 
gentle terms. “ Ask your consc^ce," master, not obly of the whole of Alba- 
said he, and it will tell you, if, in nia, but of Suli, the ancient Epirus, 
your discussions, you have ren/lered and of Livadia or Thessaly. Hts do- 
to Poland jdl the services whicn she ifiinion reached from tlm Adriatic lo 
expected fiom your wisdom ; of if, ^he frontier of Macedonia, and com- 
lea away by seductions too common prised a populatibn of nearly two 
in our days, and hacriliciiig hopes millions of souls. Considerable, bow- 
which would have been realized by ever, as this was, it could ill enable 
judicious confidence, you have not him to contend witli the whole force 
retarded in its progress the w'ork of of the I'uAish empire, now united 
your country's restoration." He far- against him. E.ssefd-Ali, newly rai- 
ther reinintied them,--** You have sed to the rank of Vizier, sought to 
received good for evil; and Poland distinguish the opening of his admi- 
has reaunicd its place among staffs." nistratiou by this successful expedi- 
He added, howeviT,—I shall per- tion. The first step was to bestow 
.severe in my dt^igns witli regard to the Pachalics of Tricala, Durazzo, 
your country, whateVer luy opinion and Lepanto, on officers independent 
may be of tlic manner in which you of, and hostile to, Ali» one of them 
have exercised your pierogatives." being son to the Captain Pacha, who 
The afluirs of thq Ottoman empire had been assassinated by his ordeva. 
were not, during this year, devoid of It was very clearly foreseen, that Ali 
interest. That power, by a long un- ’ would not tamely sufier himself to be 
woa^ good fortune, found itself, at thus hemmed in by his mortal ene- 
thewromencement of the era, fiecd miesj and the new Pachas took their 
at oftCe from foreign wav and domes- appointments on the full understand- 
tic rebellion. This opjiortunity if mg that they were to make thera^ 
was determined to employ against good by force of arms. An army of 
one who had long been considered 20,000 men was placed under the 
rather as an enemy subject, command of Pchlivan Pacha, appoint- 

. All Pacha, a native of Albania, born ed to Thessaly; while the Captain 
in a humble or rather miserable con- Pacha was sent round with a strong 
dition, had, by a rude vigour of clia- ' .squadron to attack the ports on the 
racter, suited to the natives of that Ionian sea. 

wild and ill-subdued province,, ob- Notwithstanding the magnitude of 
tained such an ascendancy over them the force now moving against him, 
az induced the Porte, in a moment of Ali, possessed of a st^oiig country, 
weakness, to invest him with the Pu- and of the only good infantry in the 
chaliC of Yanma. Prom that mo- empire, might have made a most vi- 
raent, his conduct varied little from gorous defeflee, had he been master 
that of m independent sovereign, of the hearts of his subjects. But to 
payings indeed, ,a small j^ributc to the Ck^ks he had rendered himself 
the Porte, and assisting her with his utterly odious by atrocity and op- 
hrave infantry in her wars on the pression ; and though there were 
Danube, but admitting no interfe- some wde ties between’him and tlie 
reuce in the interior of his govern- predatory hordifs of Albania, they 
ment. Not content with this, he em- were the last men to be trusted in 
ployed every means of open war, the hour pf adversity. On the for- 
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raer, Ali lavished promises and cour¬ 
tesy ; but these, wrung irom him in 
such desperate need, could not out¬ 
weigh the contrary expe«lence of his 
whole life. His invitoions to a ge¬ 
neral rising in support of Grecian in¬ 
dependence, though they were not, 
long of germinating, produced no 
immediate effect. ,Thus Ali, when 
the 8»m of his fortune began to set, 
looked round in vain for any quarter 
in which ho could 6nd friendship or 
support. 

Pehlivan Pacha, in marching 
through Kuraelia and Thessaly, gain¬ 
ed continually fresh accessions to his 
force. The defiles Of Larissa were 
maintained for ■^omc time by Omeo, 
the lieutenant of Ali j but at length 
these were forced, and Pehlivan 
inarched first upon Tricala, and then 
upon Lepanto, both which surren¬ 
dered without resistance. He then 
directed his march towards Suli and 
Yanina. Meantime, the (’aptain 
Pacha, with the naval expedition, 
ha’cThivested Prevesa, which was de¬ 
fended by Veli, one of the sons of 
AH. Veil, terrified by a mutiny of 
the garrison, threw himself and his 
treasures into the hands of the Otto¬ 
man captain; and being conveyed to 
Constantinople, was merely senten¬ 
ced to banishment into Asia-Minor. 
A itenhew of All, who coramauded 
at Suli, surrendered after two days' 
resistance; while Mouktar, his el¬ 
dest son, who held Berat, attacked 
by the inhabitants as well as the ene¬ 
my, took refuge; with a small force, 
in the citadel. Thus Ali's dominion 
was reduced to Yanina aijd its vici¬ 
nity, upon which the Turkish ge¬ 
neral was rapidly advancing^^Six 


leagues from th#towit, he the 
fortune of battle ; but being defeat¬ 
ed, he was obliged to abandpn tlw^ 
town, yike refuge in the castle, 
with his treasures, his cannon, and 
about eight humlred followers, whp 
still a(f lered to him in this last ex- 
tremjjty. ' * 

Nothing, It appeared, could now 
lie more tlesperate than tlie situation 
of the l,iu> ruler of Albama,* The 
daring energy of his character alone 
supported him. He strengthened 
himself diligently in this last hold. 
By large gifts and promises, he kept 
his remaining troops together; and 
the fTurks, who expected to liave 
been masters of the citadel in eight 
days, found the siege i^ragging on to 
an indefinite period. ‘ In the course 
of it, Pehlivan I'acha died, ol* poison 
it was suspected, advuinistcred by a 
rival; and thotigh he was succeeded 
by Chourschid Pacha, who afterw'ards 
proved Rituself to be an aJile general, 
the circumstance spread a gmeral 
discouragement through the »my. 
A Turkish force, composed chiefly of 
tumultuary militia, soon melts away, 
when it is not fed by success and 
plunder. In the beginhing of Dc- 
ceralwr, Ch^rschid found his army 
so rediice<yby desertion, and so des¬ 
titute of supplies anu provisions) that 
he was obliged to retreat to Arta. 
Ali again came forth; and having 
drawn to his standard 6000 or 7000, 
Albanians, ever ready to join the pros¬ 
perous pafty, he could again cherish 
the hope op retrieving his fortunes. 
How far this w'as realiziKl, rahst ap¬ 
pear in Jthe course of our succeeding 
vohirae. 
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V.ffecls of the Spanish Uevoluiion—^Varfare))) Venezueh—Armistice fvilh Mo^ 
rUlo—-Chili-^Lord Cochrane and San Martin’s Expedition against Uma 
— Jhiolution at Guai/aguil—ljuenos Aijres—Us vatious liemluUons—The 
'Vniicd Slatci—Union of the Missouri State-Fmanees-^St Domingo — 
Death of Chrislophc. 


This contcBt in South America’fras 
now fast drawing to that close which 
might have been froi|iL the first anti¬ 
cipated, by those who consi4ered the 
circumstance^ underwhich it was car- 
riedion. Regions of such vast ex- 
tait, and so difficult to traverse, could 
never be held under the dominion of 
a power so distant as Spain, when 
that dominion had once been thorough¬ 
ly shaken. The state of distraction 
and debility in which Sp<^n had been 
so hmg involvedi, rendered her liap- 
pily unable to send large armaments, 
which might have covered America 
with blood, though they could not 
•have accomplished her subjugation. 
The establishment of a free govern¬ 
ment in, Spain, which slm'was ready 
in a certain shape to communicate to 
the ci^imies, was expected to open a 
whi# dt>or of conciliation. Rut mat¬ 
ters bad now gone too far ; enmities 
had Irfxmme toy rooted; the desire 
of thorough independence was too 
deeply seated, and too openly decla¬ 
red. Besides, reluctant experience 
compels us to own that free govern¬ 
ments are of all others tne most 
domineering and tyrannical towards 


states subjected to their sway. The 
Americans conceived that the equali¬ 
ty held out by the Cortes of Cadiz 
had been in a great degree vain and 
illusory, and had presented nothing 
to make them relinquish that rnore 

f icrfect freedom, which they already 
leld in their grasp. 

Bolivar, master of New Granada, 
and having seen the organization of 
the Columbian republic, conceived 
that he had only to reduce the cities 
on the coast, Caraccas, 8t Martha, 
and Carthagen.i, to complete its li¬ 
beration. lie determined to begin 
with the first city. Having concen¬ 
trated all his forces, he set out from 
St Fernando, on the Apure, and had 
reached Calabozo, when intelligence 
arrived which obligccrhim to suspend 
this enlerprizG. The royalist gene¬ 
rals, Calz^a and La Torre, finding 
New Granada left bare of troops, had 
a great part of the country, 
and even retaken Santa Fe. On the 
western side, Colonel Arana was over- 
runmng Cumapa '■ H& hod taken Si 
Barbara, puttii^ to the sword the 
ganison, which consisted in a great 
nieasuia^f English troops, and he , 
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ev6tt threatened Anj^ostura, the seat 
of the Columbian Congress, Boli¬ 
var,* con'^idering New Gnmada as the 
most urgent quarter, hasftened back 
thither, and soon obliged llie royal¬ 
ist corps to retire before him. He 
nqjjf determined to push down upon* 
Santa Martlia and Carthagena, and 
to press the siege* of these places, 
which he entrusted to his Lieuteiiant 
Urdaiieta. He expected to be assist¬ 
ed by a corps of about()00lrish troops, 
which, under General Oevereux, had 
captured the island of Margarita, and 
were coming round by sea to the 
same points. This expedition accord¬ 
ingly landed at La Haclia, which was 
evacuated at their approach. Here, 
however, the Irish, w^ho had hither¬ 
to met w itii nothing but liarrlship and 
hard-fighting, mutinied, and refused 
to proceed farther, until they received 
their pay. As the Spanish Command¬ 
er could give nothing but promises, 
they plundered the city ; and though 
they^‘torwards promised to proceed 
against Santa Alartha by sea, their 
whole conduct was so disorderly, that 
the Spani-ards lather chose to throw 
them on shore at Jamaica, leaving 
them to reach home m that miserable 
plight, which their circumstances acK 
mitted. I’he other Knglish corps in 
the Columbian service, though they 
too had received no pay, and little 
clothing, but abundance of wounds 
and hardships, remained faithful, and 
testified their indignation at this con¬ 
duct of their countrymen. 

^ At this moment Morillo, at Carac- 
cas, fc( eived the tidings of the revo¬ 
lution in Spairf, with in.strtictu)ns to 
make the most ample conciliatory of¬ 
fers to the independent goveffttaent 
He immediately dispatched an em¬ 
bassy to the Congress at Angostufa, 

. with a le t 4 x’re « « ched^ the most cour¬ 
teous terras, and in which he even 
addressed them by the title of ** Se- 
.rene Highne'^ses ’ Heoffered^he coti- 


firiuation of the existing authorities, 
and c\en the eontinutitiou of the in- 
depeivlpnt chiefs for an indefinite 
time, in tin* commands which they 
now held. This fust courtesy from 
one who had waged so bloody and 
externiinating a warfare, was well re- 
ceivwl, ami the dcputicf. weie treated 
with every .‘ittention. After two or 
three days’ d('liberation, however, the 
reply w'a*. gi\en, that the (’<«igruss 
dfiNired the re-est!iMi>.hment of pevee. 
and would listen with pleasure to the 
jiropositions which might be m.ide by 
the Spanish government, provided 
these had for their ba.sis a recognition 
of th^: sovereignty and independence 
of Columbia. As this declaration 
amovuited to an entire rejeetion of the 
Spani.sh proposals, it was imnn«iliat('- 
ly followed by a ra inifesto, addressi'd 
to the nation, m which all the wrongs 
suffered from J^min were enumerated; 
the cruelties of Morillo and the other 
geneialsj andabo\e all, the iinperfi*ct 
representation granted by the (’ortes 
of (’adiz. It concluded, that nothing 
short of entire independoncecould sa¬ 
tisfy throe niilhons of men, who had 
made so many sacrifices in order to 
attain it. 

After thivfailure, the war recom¬ 
menced with greaten fury than Aic- 
fore. The independentgencrals, how¬ 
ever, were baffled, with some los.s, in 
their attempts’ to reduce Santa Mar¬ 
tha and Cartliageuju Having then, ^ 
however, directed their efforts against 
Caraccas, they met with important 
successes. General La Torre was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and obligetl to fall 
back upon the capital. A corps un-. 
der* Morales was routed near Cala- 
bozo, and the advanced guarjls of 
the Columbran army were pushed to 
within twenty leagues of Cfiraccas, 
Meantime propositions had been made 
for an armistice, and a Congress for 
negociating it had lieen opened at St 
Fernando on the Apui^. Bolivar «it 
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fir9t itisisMd upon the cession of Ma> 
racnybo, Santa Martha, and Rio de 
la Haoha^ as the price of the armis¬ 
tice ; but having aUatainad d check 
at Tocuyo, he finally agre^ to one 
upon the basis of each army retain¬ 
ing its actual positions. Morillb then, 
sick apparently of this dnfortanate 
war, set out for the mother country, 
leaving the army under the command 
oC.Gei'eral La Torre. 

This transaction was of important 
benefit to the cause of independence. 
It gave to the government of jlloJum- 
bia a stable and recognized Character, 
as well as an opinion of strength, 
which gained over to it the waVtring 
jiarty, parti cularly amoiw the Creoles. 
At the same time, it afforded to Bo¬ 
livar tho opportunity of repairing his 
losses, of re-organizing Ins troops,and 
commencing the next cam|>aign witii 
every a'-sur.mce of success. 

In the great states of Mexico and 
and Peru, which still adhered‘to Spain, 
the tidings of the revolution, though 
reluctantly announced by those im¬ 
mediately in poweri were joyfully 
hailed by the body of the people. Pro¬ 
bably, however, the agitation which 
they excited, and the triumph which 
they gave to the popglar interest, 
tended still fart|ier to lowesi the ties 
by which these colonies were united 
to the mother country, and to hasten 
the period when they were to be fi- 
. nally broken. * 

The onl;y quarter from which Peru 
bod any thing immediately to appre¬ 
hend, was Chili. This f?ountry, now 
entirely fixed in the cause of inde- 
not only possgjiscd the 
^f its own hardy populafion, 
bnt aided by the naval talents of 
Lord Codirane, and hf a body of 
English seamen, whom his fame and 
influence had attracted. The first 
enterprize of the year wa^ tb6 cap- 
tufe of Valdivia, the only fortress of 
' Chili which yet remained in the hands 


of the Spaniards. It was efiec^tiy 
Lord Cochrane in the most darii^ 
manner, lie landed at night witb 
two snfall vessels, having 920 men tm 
board, and carried by rtorn* onjO of 
the fiBcen stnall forts by which itavos 
idefended. The goverftw, strttdc writh 
dismay, though he had*a 
superior in number to the assallanhl, 
evacuated the place next raortliag^ 
leaving behind all its supplies £fhd 
aminumtioii. 

The combined forces were now 
ready to carry into effbet their pro¬ 
jected expedition against Lima. Lord 
Cochrane had collected eight ships of 
war, of different sizes, carrying 236 
pieces of cannon, and 1538 men, with 

transports ; while San Martin, the 
Chilere general, was at the head of 
an army of nbont 4000 men. On 
the 26tn August, the array comple¬ 
ted its embarkation at Coquimbo, 
and on the 6th September anived at 
Pisco, where they were within 150 
miles of Lima. The governoi'.of 
Pisco evacuated the place on their ap¬ 
proach. 

By the time tliat intelligence of 
this disembarkation bail arrived at 
Lima, the government had received 
instructions from tfie new govern- , 
mentof Spi^n. In pursuance of these, 
the Viceroy Pezuela sent a deputy 
to propose an .armistice for theW- 
justmciit of the differences with the 
mother country. The armistice Was 
agrecti to on the 25th September; 
but the conferences had scarC/dy 
opened w'hen it appeared, thatthe^^ 
views of the two parties w'ere ut¬ 
terly irreetmcileable. *• The expe^ 
tionary general soon declaredi 
soJttiwen to accept of nbthing bf 
entire independence. On the^lith 
of October the armistice was detSafed 
at an end, and the wacs-W<as-renewed. 

Theindej^dlmt party derived very 
considerable hopek from the defec¬ 
tion of Guayaquil, a large Seaport, si- 
10 
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tuuiRod tl^ moist'northem extremi* 
ty of Peru. "At oaidni^t, afiter a ball, 
in v'hich all the nrincipal inhabitants 
had been assemUed* ponspiratora 
hastened to tiie quarters of the prin¬ 
cipal cavil and military ofScers, and 
put them under arrest. Next day in.^ 
d^endence was proclaimed, and a 
new government apnointed. The go¬ 
vernor Viverro, with his principal of¬ 
ficers, were conveyed by a squadron 
to San Martin, at Pisco. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the 
governor of Peru d(|d not lose courage. 
No revolutionary tendency manifest¬ 
ed itsalf at Lima; and be had under 
his command 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
well armed and disciplined* The inde¬ 
pendents, accordingly, were unable, 
during the rest of tnh year, to make 
any impression upon Luna. The on¬ 
ly event of any consequence, was the 
capture, by Lord Cochrane, of tlie 
Mm&ralda, of 40 guns, after an ob¬ 
stinate combat under the batteries of 
Cdlao. 

Ktf&mw Ayres, during the whole 
of this period, was plunged in a Chaos 
of revolutions, of which we need only 
give a hasty sketch. Two factions 
chiefly divided this uofortunate coun¬ 
try. One wished a constitutional 
monarchy, at the head of which they 
would have placed an Ipfant of Por¬ 
tugal ( or, according to the idea of 
some, even one of the French Pour- 
bons* This party was favoured by 
the principal inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, who expected, that under this 
plan, their city would continue to be 
the seat of government. Puyerredon, 
who, under the title of ;^preme Di- 
re^r, held sway over the dty and 
neighbottirhood^ was vnder*^^^ to 
support Uii^ paiiy^iand waji thus^se- 
lyjdlied with Portugal. The o^er 
plan wqiJi^f a federative 4-epubiic, 
composed of the nbe |a»vinqes, into 
which the vicc-r<iyalty of La Plata 
, was divided; accordv>g to vhicb 
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scheme, the central Congress was to 
meetatTucui^n. Thi^aity,though 
it formed a minority at Buenos Ayrea# 
wasafavoupte in the provinces, wheifo 
it was supported by a powerful body 
of troops,* under the command of Ar» 
tigas. ♦ On the 1st February, an en^ 
gagepient took place at Cepeda, be¬ 
tween Uiis army and that of Buenos 
Ayres, under General Rondeau, in 
which the latter was totally i;uuted. 
The federal army immediately march¬ 
ed upon Buenos Ayres, which it en¬ 
tered without resistance, Puyerredon 
seeking rdUge at Monte Video. Sar- 
ratea, a decided federal, was appoiht- 
e<l governor, and a treaty was drawn 
up, by which the whole vice-royalty 
was formed into a confederation. The 
federals, however, in com»equence of 
0 violentsystem of proscrijaition against 
their enemies, and of the war wfaicli 
they were preparing against Portu¬ 
gal, became highly unpopular. Their 
army, therefore, having retired, Don 
Carlos Alveor, who h^ been gover¬ 
nor in t&lSf introduced himself into 
tbeplace, and uniting his own friends 
with those of Puyerredon, drove out 
Barratea, and procured the nomina¬ 
tion of Balcarcc as governor and cap¬ 
tain-general. Sarratea, however, ha¬ 
ving repaired to the federal head¬ 
quarters, that army*lmmediately put 
itself in morion, re-entered Buenos 
Ayres without opporirion, and re¬ 
placed affairs in tneir former state. 
Sarratea, however, was so unpopular,* 
that in the course of six weeks he 
was obligeii to yield the command to 
General Solef. Alvear, meantime, 
collected a body of troops, with which 
h» totally defeated Soler, and advan¬ 
ced to Buenos Ayres, but was there 
repulsed j and being soon aftcriattac^- 
ed at St Nicholas, his army was to¬ 
tally defeated and flisjiersetl. 1101 * 0 - 
upon appeared a new charac^T, Don 
idartin Kodriguez, who, hatipg b^n 
a conspicuous instrument in gaining 
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this victory, vas salatcdgovtfrnor tod 
captain-general. He -wai 8o6n after, 
however, suspected as an adherent of 
Puyerredon, and obliged to quit the 
city; but collecting tresh,forces, he 
attacked and cari^d the place by 
storm on the 25th of October. Du¬ 
ring the rest of the year lie remained 
in It as a species of military dictator. 
Meantime a civil war broke out be¬ 
tween* A rtigas and Ramirez, the two 
chiefs ot the federal army. 

In the mid<>t of these convulsions, 
the intelligence of the Spam^h revo¬ 
lution, and the consequent overtures, 
were comm imicated at Buenos Ayres. 
It might have been supposed,*that 
any tlnnj? would be welcomte wl^ch 
could bring repose amid such cala¬ 
mitous agitations. Such, probably, 
was the teellng among ragny bjf t£e 
people; but the cbitfs fcdtSh 
hoped, amid this wild confusidp, to 
reach the summit of*power^ hasUlj?^ 
rejected every proposal. A rccognii 
tion of the independence of the re¬ 
public being demanded as the basis 
of any treaty, the deputies were obli¬ 
ged to return. 

The revolution did not yet eKtond 
itb influence to Brazil, Only a slight 
effervescence was observed ainong 
the otroops. Jfq serious HnoVeraeut 
took place, unless in the imrthern 
province of Pernambuco, where there 
was an insurrection, which seems, 
•however, to have been chiefly exci¬ 
ted by discontent at the conduct of 
the local authorities. The governor, 
Don Louis O’Rego, collected a few 
battalions,---beat the insurgents at 
Buutto» totl suppressed the insurrec¬ 
tion. Ai number of nrisoners wbre 
taVen.^on whom punishment was in¬ 
flicted with great severity! 

''ihe course ofjiublic affairs in the 
United States* was Uiis year rexhtu-k- 
^^Hiroooth and'tranquil. That flercc 
of parties, which Khd agha* 
wa the republic, durftig the continu¬ 


ance of war in Europe, seemed lu 
have entirely subsaded. Even the 
election of a President, which fell to 
be made in the course of the year, 
did not give occasion to any eager 
conflict, Mr Monroe was re-elected 
•for four years by a great majority. 
The chief question which occupied 
the attention of'Congress re^roed 
the admission into the Union of the 
Missouri State, which, in tlie rapid 
western progress of civilization, had 
been established in the deep interior 
of North Americ,k, beyond the Mis¬ 
sissippi. The only question which 
excited any doubt was, whether ne¬ 
gro slavery should be permitted to 
subsist in »is new State. Its prohi¬ 
bition, entered as a clause into the 
bill on the subject, Was introduced 
into the House of Representatives. 
The Senate, however, were averse to 
it, and desirous still to gratify the 
MissOurins in their w^i to retain 
’for their country the benefits of ne¬ 
gro bbndage. With tliis view, they 
changed the above clause IHto one, 
by which slavery was abolished in 
Louisiana, and in all the territory to 
the 36th degree of the latitude. The 
amended act being then oirried down 
to the Represeutati veil, at a time when 
many of the members were absent, it 
was-not perceived, that, the h^isouri 
being beyond the prescribed line, the 
new clause entirely negatived that 
which they had introduefed. The bill 
was tlierefore passed, granting to the* 
new State all tne privileges of which 
it was ambitious. The provinifl^ le¬ 
gislature was even deprived of the 
powir of ^mancipatinj^ any slaves, 
without thfe consent of their masters, 
amLy’itiiout paying them the vake; 
alkk of preventing slaved from being 
introduced from other parts of the 
Unito, unless it were a* *o.nhject of 
speenlation. In'^dtiier resjKcts, the 
constitution of the Missouri did not 
differ from that of the older States. 
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Tfate con<iition of the Unances occu.^ 
‘ pi^a,csaQsi(ler4>lepArtof theatteo- 
tion <if Con/ycress. According to a re¬ 
port pubjiihed in April 4820; the 
waye and moans amounted m 1819 to 
24i,8l2*4194oUara^ (abont 5,582,OOOU) 
while the expenditure had only 
so that there remahusd 
in the treasury 767,&1 h The present 
year made a less favouj'able promise. 
The &Umg off in the receipts was 
such, that a deficit might be expect¬ 
ed of nearly four millions of dollars. 
The financial met]t of the United 
States directed their attention to find 
out the cause of this diminution, but, 
as Seems to us, with very little suc¬ 
cess. They found it in the scarcity of 
specie occasioned by a supposed un- 
favonrable balance of trade. The cus¬ 
tom-house books, it seems, somehov^ 
exhibited, during the four last years, 
a value of imports equal to $91 mil¬ 
lions of dolltus, wlnle the exports 
amounted only to290 millions. Heticg 
it sagely inferred, that the difier- 
ence millions (upwards of 

22,000,0001. sterling) must have been 
paid in hard cash, so that it appe^ed 
miraculous that there should be adoUar 
remaining within the circuit of the 
Union. To vanquish this chimera 
of an unfavourable balance, several 
statesmen did not heritate'to propose, 
thfU; the imports should be limit^ to 
60 millimis—never reflecting that (;he 
exports must be reduced eqitally, un¬ 
less the American merchants chose to 
make a pireseiit of their goods to fo¬ 
reign states, vriiiph would not be a 
very effective mode of increasing 
their wealth. Happily thfi^Senate de¬ 
clined entering into this suicidal pro¬ 
ject, and cmitonted theroselvps^with 
pacing some minor rcsiricriye r%n- 
lutions, and particularly wjhh dou¬ 
bling the duty »» Trench ^hippuig, 
now raised to 18 dollars a-ton. 'Tven 
this, upon the representation of t^e 


Tnisich government, was afllerwards 
mitigated. 

Conriderablc irritation was excited 
in Aralrica,^by the long delay of thCi 
Spanish court in ratifying the treaty, 
for the cesSion of the Floridas. A re» 

, solutionf had even been formed, to 
take possession of them by force of 
arms, and an expedition prepared for 
that purpose. The interposition of 
fiussia and France arrested step, 
and the desired ratification uas at 
length obtained from Spain, on the 
2410 October. 

The "Session of Congress closed on 
the I5th May, and a new one opened 
on thp 14th November, the proceed¬ 
ings of which we hhall present in one 
riew in 'Our next volume. 

1^ Domingo was this year the thea¬ 
tre of a revolution not unworthy of 
imiice. Jhis island, after having ex- 
lubited the wildest excesses of revolu¬ 
tionary ti eousy, now presented a spec- 
. tacle new in the aniims of mankind— 
a negro community, organized on the 
model of civilized and Buropcun states. 
Afler tlie death of Dessaltnes, it was 
split into two members, one of which, 
under the presidency of Peihion, ts- 
tablishcd at Port-au-Prince, pn-ser- 
ved the fpJrm. of a republic; another, 
at Cape Francois, was yubject to 
Christophe# who aslumed Uic l^itle 
of Emperor, filled his court with 
dukes, counts, and orders, after the 
model of Napoleon, and exercised u 
sway entirely despotic^ He used great * 
exertions to introduce European arts 
and impro^pe^ents; formed schodts 
upon the Lancastrian system,* and 
substituted the English language lot 
thwFrefich, Yet his sway was tyran¬ 
nical. He had appropriated to him-; 
self nearly<(all the lauds of the state,, 
and drew from them a very large re¬ 
venue, which he employed chiefly in 
accumulation. The fear of 
prompted him to contiiiunl acts ol 
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jealousy ftnd ,cr»elty. EW tWe- 

fore hated by his subjects, lo<dc> 
ed with envy on die notodel ^ a/rce 

f overnment i^bludli^ «t rnrt-au- 
*rlnqe, Pethfdb, Rowever^ of a tran¬ 
quil and gentle te^|>er,h^(! nb^t shewn 
an^ disposition to tabe advanp^ of 
this unpopularity of bfa* j|ey|monr. 
After bis death, howevefj-,^IW the 
elevation of Boyer to the prl^sioency, 
proof'f of a different temper began 
soon to appear. Boyer commenced 
his career by reducing a sort of inde¬ 
pendent chief, who had established 
himself, under Christophe*8 proteo* 
tion, in a territory called the Grande 
Anse. This mark of a stirring dispo¬ 
sition soon produced striking effects. 
Cliristoplie's frontier garrison ol" Bt 
Mark mutinied, cut off the head of 
their governor, and sent it in a bag to 
Boyer, coromunicatin^, at the sanfe 
time, the unanimous wish of the troops 
and people to pass under the sway of 
the republic. 

When this news reached Chris- 
tophe, palsy bad deprived him of the 
power of loco-motibn, but had not 
impaired the enerj^ies of his mind. 
He immediately dispatched General 
llomain, whom he had oreated Duke 
of Limbb, with a body of tfoops, to 
suppress the tniprrection.* He little 
suspected that ^is officer wW more 
inclined to promote it. In ftict, by 
this time, C^e Town had caught the 
«contagion. On the evening of the €th 
October, Richard, another general, 
apre of the disposition of his trotms, 
caused the drum to be b^,'and ha¬ 
ving assembled them, proclaimed iu 
tlie, streets the abolition of,royalty. 
The pebjde, once soured that tlfere 
was npreh no deception, eagerly join¬ 
ed the movement of tbeVoops and 
armed inhabitaiits; they took up a 
strong portion, called High in 
front ot the clty^ ^ As soon as tl^ ffi- 
tal intelligence reached CEristophe, 


he smii orders to Biitodr vrl^ be 
still, sopposed ffiitbRd* to take ,^e 
most rigorous measures againSt..the 
ms^edments. When the n^ws ams 
brought), that Eich^ was 
the insu^rectionD he'j^l di^ ? 30 t mve 
•himself W to. despair. , He caljl^a to 
hmi^Noy, cpmmmMfcr of^thC guard, 
im ghpra kc, placed peculiar -Confi- 
dence, and ordered hhn to cojl^t all 
the troops brhich stiff remained faith¬ 
ful. Noel drew together fifteen hun¬ 
dred, and Christophe made himself be 
carried through the ranks, lavishing 
on them exhortations and encourage¬ 
ments, jpromising, in case of success, 
a gratuity of twelve dollars a-piece, 
and the piundfdr of (!lape Town. Noel 
ibstantiy ICdthia chosen band against 
the enemy, hoping that their high 
disciphne and valour might compen- 
satetbe inferiority ofnumbers. Scarce¬ 
ly, however, had a shot been fired, 
when he had the mortification of see¬ 
ding'them pass over to the opposite 
side, and Join in proclaiming %e, de¬ 
position of Christophe. When the 
tyrant learned an event which depri- 
^'ed him of all hope, he drew out a 
mSiol, and shot himself through the 
head. 

This issue was celebrated in Cape 
Town with j^eat rejoicings. Cape 
Henri, to Which Cbristopbe's wife and 
diildren had fied, was taken without 
resistance; but the triumph was 
stained by the assassination of his el¬ 
dest son, and of Noel the general; 
Few other enormitieswere committed 
during the period of anarchy Which 
followed. ft-opOsals wm'e made to 
proclaim aweparate republic^ and to 
place at its h^d General Romain, 
whUrhad already asauu^ the title 
of i^eral-in-chief. But Boyer, who 
had already put his army in motion 
upon St Marc, now pu^esUeo to the 
Cape by ro|^‘'''lBa]r<che8. He was 
everywhere welcomed and joined; 
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Md on the ^ October mtide hU tri> 

S hal entiY into Cape Town, at the 
of 32,000 men. Romam deemed 
It expedient to Bttbmil, on bdng 
Browed to retain his honours, aiid 
^ union of the 
4^^ states into the Remhlh 

was scdemnijr prociaimed. Boyer 
seems to have actdd on this occasion 
a very moderate and judicious 


He took under his specUil protection 
the widow and the remaining 
dr©n*«f Christophe. He distributed 
among thd army and peopio the stlm 
of ten miBions sterling* which iThs 
found in the treasary. In short, he 
seems to here used every method to 
conciliate the nation, and obliterate 
the memory of former animosities. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. L—KVII)EKCE ON TilE BIEE OF J»AINS AND 
PENALTIES AGAINST THE QUEEN. 


X.-^EJIDEKCE FOR THE mOSECETIOE 


fin (tnlfi* to roinploto a as ouv limits admit of this tvU'bratod 

proofi'din^, wc tlio t^uostions and answers at fidl loiijj;tli on .dl 

im[>oi taut occ.isionsj eonuecting tlicsc bj an .ibsli artot the subordiiKite parts 
of the evidence-] . • 


HOUSE or LORDS, Avg, ^Z\,--Scpt 7, 


TnFonoiir l\IAJo^er, 
l^ls a native o^Sjiolcto in Italy, about 
twelve miles from I odi. i lei. new Barto¬ 
lomeo Bt'rgainitir«.t 111 the service of Gene¬ 
ral Pino, to vvboin he was mtet-de-chum- 
hi. He was then rathci poor than neb, 
with three iivus ot Milan a-day. He af¬ 
terwards met linn atl*Japles, when he was 
eouriei to the Princess, dining at the ta¬ 
ble of the upper servants. About a fort¬ 
night atur, M^jopei was engaged in the 
Piincess’s service.] 

1)0 you know what was the situation 
of the sleeping rooms of ihl^ Princess and 
ot Bergami at that time?—Ves ; I recol¬ 
lect It well. 

Desen be it—The rooms of the Prin¬ 
cess and of Berg.imi led to each other by 
a eoriidor, in vihitli there was a small 
eahinct; Ikrgami’s bed-room was situa¬ 
ted to the leit- 

Arewe to un(loi‘*'and that tlicre was 
’ no space between the two rooms, except 


what was taken up by the corridoi and 
the cabinet that you iiK'nlion ^—'rhero 
was nothing else , and it was necessary to 
pass through the corydor to go fr«m one ^ 
room to another 

What was there on the other side of 
Berganu’s bed-room —A s.doon. 

Who usually slept in the cabniet?-^ 
Nobody; it was free. 

Did the rest of the fiimily sleep in that 
jsirt of thu house, or at a distance —- 
Their rooms were separated. 

f^Bergami met with an aecidi'iU m con- 
sequense of w'hich the witnes‘» was made 
t(f sleep on a sola in the c limit ( ] 

Did any one jias, throiiLdi the cabinet 
while the Witness slept time \ es. 

Who was tliat jicrsoiiHi r Iloyal 
Highness. 

Did she pass through towards the cor¬ 
ridor, jyid in tin dmcUonof Bergaini’s 
apartment''—bhe did. 

How often dul she so pass ^—'fwiee 
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At what time did she pass on the first 
occasion ?—At half an Ijour past mid¬ 
night. 

How long did she remain in Berg,uni’s 
room on that occasion?—About ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

. In what jipjiearanoc did she pa^s the* 
witness ^—Khe passed slowlj and soitly, 
and alter looking at witness, utio appeal¬ 
ed to be asleep, she passed on. 

After the Princess had gone into Ber- 
gami’s room, did witness hear what ]iass- 
ed there, whi ther there was any oonver- 
eition, or what else?—lie heard sonic 
whispering. 

Witness said, th.it the Princess ivent a 
second tune into Uergaini’s room—How 
long might she Kniaiii there on that oc¬ 
casion ^—Alumt fifteen or eighteen‘mi¬ 
nutes , it might be some minutes more 
<ir les.s. 

Did lie recollect any thing particular 
passni'g the second tune tlie Princess was 
in Bergami’s room?—Yes; some whis¬ 
pering and conversation. 

[i^'J'he Princess, after remaining at Na¬ 
ples fioin thirty to fifty days, left it for 
'llome. Dmitig her stay at Naph s, she was' 
left by seveial Eiiglisli gentlemen, one of 
whom, he hehevc'S, was called Dell. lie 
has some recolleetmn of such a n.sTiie as 
Jfeppd Oaven, but dor.s not remember 
the rest. Hhe was left aLo by some l.iiHes, 
hut he does not recollect tlu ir nair.es; 
also hy .sicaid, the mufre d'hoid, and by 
CaptainUessc, who was ealkd an equerry, 
bhe ih 11 imh.irkcdat Civita Vecchia on 
hoard the Clounde, and went to I.('ghcin 
and (.fenoa 3 

Did any ihighsh ptison join the Prin- 
ass at (ieiioa?—Ves ; Captaiu Owiii. 

DkI any one else?—Yes ; Lady Char¬ 
lotte t.’.imphell, who was a tall fqt w'o- 
wan, joined her Royal Iligl ness, with 
lier two daughters. 

NVheiedul the Pimeess reside while at 
Genoa?—In a palice at the end of the 
city, on the Milan road. ‘ 

bid he recollect the situation of the 
rooms in’ winch the Piincci-s and Bergami 
slept 111 that palace?—There was a loom 
between their ap.irtmcnts, in which loom 
tilinks and packages were kept, it was. a 
i*9ggage or luggage room. 

Dui any one sleep there ?—No one. 

IVer? thtre doors opening fnmi (Ins 


luggage room into the apartments of the 
Pri ncesfe an d B ergami ?—es ; th ere were. 

Might any one jiass through this_room 
from the ap-irtment of the Princess to 
that of Bergafni.?—Yes; any one might 

[lass. 

[^lle knock'id one night at 2''rgaini’8 
chamber door so loud, that he thn.hs he 
must have heard had he been there. The 
]*iincess w'ent fron? (»cnoa to iMihin, 
where she was joined by Faustina, a fe¬ 
male rel.ition of Rergaini; and achild Vic- 
torme, about nine years old, was brought 
into the house. Lewis Bergarni also came. 
Ar Mil in, the rooms of Bergarni were 
only si'p.'iMted by a wall; and the doors, 
si VI n or eiiiht feet distant from each other, 
opened into the same lauding place. Fnc 
01 si\ days before quitting Milan, Lady 
Charlotte Campbell left the Piinctss, af¬ 
ter which there remained with her no 
English Iady.3 

Did you ever see Bergarni dine at ta- 
lile with the Princess ?—Y es ; several 
times. 

Where did you first observe this ?—A t 
Genoa. 

Did he continue to dine with the Prin¬ 
cess after tlie first time you saw him, at 
dinner with her ?—.Always, asfa?*as I can 
rt collect 

Did you a.ssist in making the beds of 
the Pinicess and Bergarni at Villa Vil¬ 
lain ?—I did. 

Did you observe that any of the beds 
had the appearance of being slept 111 by 
t\Vo persons?—They had not thatajipcar- 
aiice always. 

Could you tell fioiii your observations 
of the beds, whether or not Bergarni had 
always slept in Ins or elsewhere ?—It aj). 
pearid a« if he had not always sle|)t in it 

Dill that happen often at the Villa \hl- 
1 am ?—Yes. 

Do you remember the Princc&.s, at the 
Villa Villani, wearing a filue silk bed¬ 
gown, lined With led?—I rememher it. 

After you saw the Princess wear the 
’due,silk gown, did you see Bergarni wear 
it ?—Yes. 

After ?—He always had it on 

In the presence of the Princess?— 
Yes 

LTIic Princess afterwards embarked at 
Genoa in the Leviathan, and sailed to 
rali’inio, and tluui c to Messina At Mes- 
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sina, the rooms of Bergaini and the Priir- 
ce«s w'crt only separated by one in whicli 
tty>^intt"is Oldi slept. The Punccss 
and Beigaini breakfasted ajonc in a cabi¬ 
net leatling into a garden. Prom iMcasina 
she went to byraciisej wheit* there w'!i>»»a 
pnv^'^tair-case between the rooms yf 
• thc'^incess and Bcrgann. There was 
another entrance into the Princess’s bed¬ 
room for persons watting upon her. They 
vvent then to Catania, where lierganu 
was taken ill. The Princess came into the 
room when be was half dressed, and gave 
}).articular dncctions to Majocci about 
w'aimmg the bed.. They wont then to 
Augusta, where the rooms were separated 
by a court into which no one cKe could 
get. At Catania, Bergaini was called his 
Kxcellcncy; he was treated a knight of 
Jl^alta, and named Baron Francina. I’liey 
then saihd ui a polaere to Tunis, wliere 
the Princess lodged first m the Ihiglish 
consul’s house, and then in the palace of 
tlio Bey. The apartments were here at 
a little distance from each other. From 
Tunis, they proceeded to Scala Nova, 
and the Princess slept ill a tent made of 
boughs at a Turkish caffe, near the grotto 
of thV, Seven Sleepers. She and Bergaini 
iliTieil alone ill tins tent, where Ma,iocci 
waited on tliem. Fiom Scala Nova, they 
sailed to St Jean d’Aere, and thence tra¬ 
velled to Aun and Jerusalem. On this 
journey they slept in teiiLs.^ 

Do you reuiAnbtr the tent in which 
the riinccss slept' —1 do. 

Was that among the other tents, or at 
a distance from them ?—At the distanco 
of three or four paces; it might be five 
or six paces. 

Was there a bed in the tent of the Prin¬ 
cess ^—-Ych. 

Was that the ordinary or travelling 
bed of the Printess ?—There was a little 
bed and a Tuikish sofa. 

Did the tent of the Princess consist of 
one circle or of two ?—It had double walls; 
there wert two tents; one within another. 

What distance was tluTe betweeTi the 
miKT and outer circle ?—The kngth of 
uiy two arms. 

Did you see the Princess in the interior 
tent, wlurt the bed and sofa were, and 
any body with her ?—Bergami and some- 
. times the little child. 

Were Bcrgami and ine Pnneesi there 
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during the tune that w'as allotted for 
bleip ^—Yis, during the tmic of rest. 

NVJgre botli the inner and outer tent 
rlosLsP—The inner tent was shut up by 
tliem, and the outer might be closed or 
left open" as they chose. 

After the 1 elm 11 lioin Jenisalom, whero 
(hd tlie Pmieess .igaiii embark At Jaffa. 

Ifo you remembei, on lier unbarkiiig 
at Jaffa m the voyage hoiiieward, any tent 
being raised on the deck ^—I d^i 

What beds weie placed on it'—A sofa. 

Any beds beside^ tlic sofa'^—A travel¬ 
ing bed 

Did .the Princess sleep in tli it tent ge¬ 
nerally on the voyage fioin Jaffii home 
—bhe alway's slejit in it duimg the whole 
jomney. 

Did any body else sleep in the same 
tent ?—Bergaini. 

On the deck ^—On the deck. 

Did that take place every night ^— 
Every evening. 

Were the sides of the tent so drawn 
down at night, lliat no person could see 
into it '*—\Vht*li the Piiiicess retired at 
• night w*ltli Beiganii, the tent was closely 
shut. 

Did they use a lantern or lamp at tught 
to go to beiP—They dul. 

, What was usually done with it ^— 
Sometimes, after 1 had made the beds, 
Bcrgami toklgme to remove the light, at 
other times the light was handed to me 
by Bergaini, from between the bottom of 
the tent and the deck. • 

Were the beds regularly made up every * 
night >—Every night. 

. Does the witness remember her Iloyal 
High ness haying taken a bath, during 
hervoyage from Jaffa, on board the po- 
Licca ?-—I do. 

Where -^as the bath pftpared for her 
Royal Highness ?—In the cabin oci upud 
by the Princess on her outward voyage. 

Wh(^ assisted her Royal Highness — 

I carried the water to the cabin ; Berga- 
mi came down, and tried whether it waa 
of sufficient temperature, and affer doing 
so, he went on deck and liandtsl her Iloyal 
Ilighi^ss down to the eabm. They shut 
the dbor of the cabin, and he (Bergami) 
and her^lloy.d HigUutss remained in ilie 
room alone together. 

Did her Royal Highness take more 
than one bath r— •! remember her Royal 
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HifiljDiijfi taking more than one, to the 
bf'-t ot my recolleclioii 

Do you leincjnber at any tune, jyhen 
Dergdini and the IVinc^'ss wen* linow iii 
the cabin with the bath, being called up¬ 
on to Rui)[»ly additional water -—I do ; 
two pails, the one of' hot, and the other 
of cold water. 

Who took the wati r in ^—I wenttvith 
the water to tin door of the cabin, and 
Hcrgaini eanu* half way out ol' the door, 
and ukih} the watir, went in. 

Do you know whether, when )ou took 
thfc watoi, the I’riiuess was actually in 
the hath or not ^—1 (annot know lliat. 

Where was the eahiii which the wi(- 
nes» slept in ^'tniUd, witli leftrence to 
the ten! on d< i k ' undi r it, or how i ,— I 
fclept 111 the dining room on the sofa iin- 
iiiediatdy under tile tent. 

j^IIere the witness in answer to ii ques¬ 
tion de.scnhed a iioi'-c which he had heard, 
teiiiling to eotney an unfavourable im¬ 
pression .'J 

Without asking a partieular < 1 esei ijition 
as to the ariangi meuts of tin rooiiK of the 
Fniieess and lleigami, I wish to r now in 
general, win llui, to tlu best of witness’s 
recolleelioti, tliey were, on this joninei, 
contiguoub, and bad a direct conmiuine i- 
tioii with each othei, or whither they 
were distant?—They were more near 
than apnit. • 

Hero some doubt was cxpicsscd re- 
spcctiiig the answer of the witiuss. The 
• intirprelii observej|l, that he had said 
' " Migifo I'lcno ihi /ontano.” The words 
might Inn I a doubli* meaning. They 
might mean M-iy neai, or eoieparalively 
near, 'riieu 1 andships might take it as 
Hiey liked.—(.J ) , ' 

Mr JluouuiiAM tlumght that this in- 
jitnictioii sliouW be given to tjlcinterpri'- 
tev, that when words had a double mean¬ 
ing, he should fr.inslate them hteralh, 
and leave, it lo the House to judge of 
their import. 

TJie question was repeati-d seveial 
times, alid the result as given by the in¬ 
terpreter, W.IS—“ rather inou; near tlwn 
distant—^inorc near than apart ” 

11 ad the apartments of the IVtnms and 
Beiguim m general a commumca tion with 
each othei ^—Yes. 

Wt '0 th, V m general separate from (he 


room? of the rest of tlie suited—Tliey 
were. 

Who in gi'iierd selected the ap u .-nrcK'ts 
for the I*nn(vss and IJcrgaim ^—They 
both made the distribution of the ebam- 
liers—both her lioyal Highness,aiid Ber- 
gmu. “• 

Did Ilergami during this journey tra¬ 
vel in the same cainage with the Piiii- 
cess?—\ es. 

Did he also ,n the Journey to Bavaria " 
—Yes. 

Winn you say that they travelled in 
tins way to IJavaria, do you mean in thi 
journey through (ierpiany?—I mean so. 

[[Among a number of other desultory 
eirmmstanees, the ivitncss mentioned 
IfLigami h.iving once been sent for by the 
rnneess, when he was out riding, but on 
Ills return home, instead of obevmg tim 
Older, he went and locked himself in his 
own room, where he lemiiinod foi ahonf 
an liour. Ho represented also by aetion 
an exlubitiou m.wh; at the Villa d'KsU , 
by .1 person of the name of Mahom. t, 
and wlneh appeal cd indtvorous. 

Ml Uiiot.e.HAM now began the 
cnimtitn/niii, of which the following a!' 
the jinneipal hiads -[3 

Y ou h IVe tuhl us you left General Pi¬ 
no’s SCI V ice, was it not on account of kill¬ 
ing a hoise^—No 

\ on iiL\ or killed a hoi se then at all 
Never. 

Yon never tokl any one you had 
Novel. 

Y'ou gave us an .u count yesterday <>t 
your knivckmg one night at Dergami’'' 
dom, at Genoa, so loud that he hu'm 
have heaid you; iintl that yoti tlul la/, 
receive any ansueri^—I did. 

\\'hat sort of pcojile vverc^ they who 
weie coming to the house that night, that 
It made you go ami knock up the Baron— 
the Baron Her,,ami ^—It was when that 
attempt was nude to lob the house. 

Do you mean to say that lobbeis had 
broken in, or threatened to brt>ak into 
the house —Kohbeis had come into the 
lioiiso. 

Was not the ahum givi n, that it was a 
juil of your friend Oiupteda’s gang? 

'file SoiiriioR-GrNEnAi. .submitted 
that this was an irregular question, and 
liah’o to the satne objection winch he had 
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already inaik to a former one. It wm 
assuimii" rUat tlicro was a person of the 
naniC trf Ompteda, and that he was a 
friend of dll' vituess's: it •was assuming, 
too, that this was a gang of robbei s. 

^Ir Bimhuhiam.—^ 0 they were, by the 
anawc’' to the last question which 1 
• 'file SoMf n o 11 -Gln c it ai.. —Of wW'h 
gang you also assmye, that the friend of 
lll.ijoeei, the witness, was a part. 

iMr IIpohoiiam —A part of the gang’ 
lie was tluir ht'ad, their ringleader. 

The I..oiu>-(.'(iANChi LOU, addressing 
the learneil counsel, observed, that he 
had said he would by steps ; hut here 
lie was assuming the whole of the facts, 
which It was not connietent for liini to 
do. 

iVfr JlitouaiiAM had not so understood 
die iiiattor; hut would wave the ques¬ 
tion. 

Counsel resumed.—Did not you wake 
from your .sleep on that occasion, and go 
to the w’indow '‘-—1 opened the window, 
and saw a tall person below me. 1 went 
out; I took a gun and fired on this per¬ 
son. I had seen this person; these per- * 
sons—^for there were more than one—and 
they HeA 

After the lobbcrs had attacked or 
ihieatened the house, and you fired on 
them m the way you have described, was 
not the whole house .darmed by what 
had taken place,**—I iminethutely ran to 
knock at the doiJr : and‘then, in going 
down stall's, I found that all the people 
were collected, ami coming down staiis. 

Did you srce one of them with a drawn 
sword imhis hand,, ujKin that occasion ? 
— Son WH rwordo .—(I don't recollect.) 

Was Capt. Hounam there on that oc¬ 
casion —Non im ricofdo. 

Was Hieron^ms there?—There was 
all the family ; but I cjmnot say, indivi¬ 
dually, whe^er he was^here. 

Did you see Bcrgamr there?—Yes, 
Beitranti was there; I saw bun. 

How long after the first alarmjwas it 
that y ou V ent to knock at Bergaini’-s door^ 
—Tiireo minutes. 

Thr^e minute'^ after you had fired the 
piece ?—Yes. 

After knocking at Bergami’s door, and 
not finding him there, did you open the 
door, to sec whetlu r lii> w'as in the room 
or not'—Xo . I did not open the door; 


but Hcrgaim came out, about a qumder 
of an hour a{i*u ; he made a great noise 
whcii Ju‘ came out. 

And ulierc were you at the time Ber- 
ganu did what you choose to call, comp 
out?—I Kiiockai at the tloor, and, lecci* 
Miig no .iiisvvcr, wiiit down siaiis; and 
they all tlfi* family weic<ouiing out; and 
till'll I saw Hcrgami coming out ni about 
a qu.iit 1 of ail hoiii alui. 

Air Biioii.uAM here ob‘i^\ed—lie 
fiibt fires upon the lobbers; tin ce minutes 
previously he li.is knocked viokntly at 
tin* Uom ot Bcigauu'h lOom , then he 
goes K) see what is the matter. But it 
sceiiLS that in a (juartei of an hour after 
this it IS, that the house is alaimecl, and 
he^rcs at them. Will yoifa.sk him, how 
soon It was after he fired the piece that 
he sawBergami and the rest of the house¬ 
hold come out?—I filed : I i.in into the 
room, and knocked at tiie ilooi of Berga- 
im’s room, but received no answer: I 
went hai'k again to the place where I had 
find the family were collected on the 
stalls, and thiae was a tiy of “ Bobbers! 
robbci* ! we have robbeis in the hou.se.” 
I remained there until the family had n*- 
tired, and it was peaceable. 

How long were you knocking at Ber- 
ganii's door?—I remained a long tunc, 
and 1 knocked very loud; louilcr and 
louder. * 

Did the Piccaroon, Victorine, always 
sleep in the same room with the Prin¬ 
cess ?—Generally. , • ^ 

After the time at whicli the Piccaroon 
child came to live in the house with her 
Royal Highness, did she generally sleep 
m the saino room with the (iui'cu ?-j-I 
do not know. 

Do you know of her ever sleeping in 
any otheftpart of the house?—I cannot 
say. 

Did you ever know her sleep in any 
other 4iart of the house, or .of slops 
JSJ'oit nn ruoido. 

Did her Royal Highnes*! ride on horse¬ 
back on the journey to Isgypt ' —Tes, 

About how many hiiur*. was she in this 
way on horseback ?— X<>n mi ricordo. 

Was It four houns bhe mounted m 
the evening when the sun set, and ‘hs- 
rnounted in tlie morning when the sun 
ruse, but I had no watch. 

Will you swear she did not frequently 
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ride in this manner for as much as eight 
hours at a time ?— Non mi ricordo. 

Was she not extremely fatiguccj when 
she dismounted in themominjyfrom these 
rides ?—It was said she was v^ry tired, 
and irnnu'diately went to rest herself on 
a Turkish sofa. 

Did you not see her suppo.'ted, Jrom 
excessive fatigue, the last hour or two of 
the journey ?—Non mi ncorJo. 

After .she dismounted fioin her horse, 
the Princess sat upon the sofa because 
she was tired ?—Yes. 

Did you not yourself sleep or icst yttur- 
aelf during the day between tlie inner and 
the outer of the two tents where her 
Royal Highness reposed ^ —Yes, and Car- 
lino. * 

Was not this the regular place of rest 
for you and Clarlino in the hours of rc- 
posi' ^—I slept on one side, and Carlino 
on the other. 

I understand that no bedclothes were 

{ mt upon the sofa ?—Not that I rccol- 
ect. 

Was not the sofa put down in the same 
way as a ^ofa in a room'*—Yes; in the 
middle of the pavilion there was a pillar, 
and the sofa was plaeed close to it. 

Was it not in every other respect jilii- 
ced there in the same way a.s sofas are 
placed m rooms?—It was a sofa like 
others ^ 

Was It not the Princess’s constant prac¬ 
tice, on the voyage, to throw herself down 
in the v'lddleof the/lay for repose, with¬ 
out taking off her clothes ?—A'ora 7 m ri- 
enrda: to that I paid no attention. 

Will you take upon you to swear, that 
during the whole of that voyage the Prin¬ 
cess never took off one stitch of her clothes? 
—After her Royal Highness hod dis¬ 
mounted from the hois*', shCi-undressed 
herself tvi rest. 

What part of her clothes did she take 
off for that jmrpose ?—Her uppfr gar¬ 
ment, her gown. ‘ 

Do you mean to say that her Royal 
Highness* took off her gown, Oi a surtout 
or cloak, in which she niigiit have been 
ruling ?—(, 2 acr/o non mt rientdo. 

Was there not a cloak which she used 
to throw over herself, on dismounting, 
before she went to rest ?—Qvesto von mi 
rt'rotrio. 

Did she put on a mantle when she 


racunted to pursue her journey ?—Quetio 
non mi ricordo. 

Were there sheets and blankemrtt'ihe 
sofa in the teirt, on which a person could 
go to bed, taking off his clothes, as in 
Europe ?—I placed the bed and some 
feather pillows, and then retiied. * 

Y'ou did not put any sheets or blankets 
on It ?— Non mi ricordn. 

Was It exactly so with the sleqnng in 
the tent on lioard the Polacre^— Non mt 
ricordo. —I know that there were cush¬ 
ions, but I do not know whether the 
beds were made. 

Will you swear you ever sawr, either 
during the land-journey in Palestine, or 
the voyage by sea home, one stitch of 
bcd-clothiiig upon the beds?— Non mi 

ricordo. 

Who, except yourself and Carlino, ever 
made these beds on land or during the 
voyage ?— Non mi ricordo. 

Have you not sworn that it was your 
duty and Carlmo’s to make the beds >— 
When we arrived I placed the bed in the 
tent, and then I went out. 

You told us who made the beds at 
night; who removed them in the morn¬ 
ing ?— Non mi ricordo, 

Will you swear it was not yourself'*— 
Non vn ricordo. In the evening I was 
ordered to make the bed, and I carried 
the cushions: in the morning I was call¬ 
ed to take aw'ay the tushions, for it was 
not a matninoBial bed-^-a large bed; but 
of single cushions. 

Did you happen to see William Austin 
rest in the tent in the same way ?— Non 
mi ricordo. 

Do you know where Lieutemnt Hou- 
nam slept }—Non mt ricordo. 

Do you know where the Countess of 
Oldi slept?— Non tni i it or do. 

Can you tell where Cameron slept?— 
Non mi ricoril(i\ 

Where duP’you sleep yourself? — I 
sometimes slept on a sofa below. 

Where did the maids sleep?— Nor^ mi 
ricor'do. 

Where did I.icutenant Flynn, the com¬ 
mander of the vessel—who is, I believe, 
a master in the navy—sleep ?—^on mi 

ricui do. 

Do you recollect such a person being 
on hoard, besides Lieut. Hounam?—Yes ; 
I knew It, 
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Did you not observe him both by land 
apd by s.ea he not present at the 

land.Jv.wirej as well as the sca-voyage ?— 

Ao?/ TUI ncordo. • 

Will the witness swear jhat I.ioutenant 
Flynn was not on the land-journey to 
Palestine ^—I will not. ^ 

• What age is Lieutenant Flynn ^ is he 
about so, or above it ?—I cannot say. 

Is he older or younger, apparently, 
than Lieutenant Ilounain }—About the 
same age. 

lias the witness ever seen him in her 
Royal Highness's suit except duiing the 
voyage to Palestint;; except iluniig the 
long voyage ?—^iVo« mi rtcurdo. 

Were you the only person on deck in 
that part of the ship where her Majesty 
rested during tlie night ?—1 did not sleep 
on deck. 

When you saw a tent up for her Ma¬ 
jesty to sleep in, were you the only per¬ 
son then on dock ^—Non mi ricoido. 

Were there no sailors on board of this 
ship ^—There weie. 

Did they never come on deck —Non 
vii ricordn. 

Did they always remain belovv in the 
hold witl^you ?—Non nu ricordo. 1 be¬ 
lieve they did at night. 

Do you mean to represent that the ship 
was left to go alone, during the whole 
of the night, without sailors on deck ^— 
I cannot tell whether the sailors were in 
the hold, or if|ion the deck, when the 
vessel was sailing in the night. 

Did you see the siilors duiing the day 
on deck ^—In the day-time I believe they 
were on deck. 

About how many sailors were on hoard 
this ship ?—I do not know. 

Were there two or four ? — I don’t 
know. 

Will you swear thero^'ere not twenty- 
tivo >—I cannot sw'ear. \ 

About wh.-h size was th\ ship ?—I can¬ 
not give ail account at the present, be¬ 
cause 1 have no knowledge of shipping. 

So that, whether there were two fiilors 
or tw'cnty-two on board, you don’t take 
on you to swear —No. 

Was there a captain on board ?—Yes, 
the owner of the ship. 

Was there any other officer in the ship ? 
—Non mi ricordo. 


Who slept in the place where you used 
to sleep ^—Dthcr prisons slept tliere, but 
I doii’j; leuiember who. 

Mdiefo djd the livery-servants of her 
Majest) sleep*?—A'on mi ricordo. * 

Did thify sleep on deck ?— Non mi rH 

CO) do. 

Were not jou a livery servant ?—Yes. 

'VV’liere did Rorgaim slei“p,?— Non m* 
ricotdo. 

What mauls (female attendants) hatl 
her Roy.d Highness with lur on*1110 long 
voyage? wlut niiinher?—There was Ala* 
demoiselle Deniont, the Countess of Oldi, 
a brunette, and another. 

Whdi’c did you last see Demont?—At 
Pesaro, ivlu'ii I left the service of her 
Royal Highness. 

ifivc you never .seen her since that 
time —Never. 

Do you know wlicie she is now.?— 1 
do not know. 

Does the witness know whetlier she is 
dead or alive—I cannot know that. 

Did you ever ajiply to lie taken back 
into the seivuv ot her Royal Highness 
. alter y»u kit it?— jVoh mt niotdo, 

Did you evir ajijily to Count Vassuli to 
be tiikcn back ?—Non mi rtcoido ^ 

Did you ever apply to Baron Hergami to 
be taken back ?— If I W( 11 1 ccollect, never. 

Did you ever make application th Lnigi 
IJoi garni lor that puipose .’—Non ?ni n* 

CO) do. 

Did you ever ajiply to l\Ir Schiaviin to 
make intiycst for your being taken baek 
—Once 1 did. • * , 

Were you icfiised ?—Non mi riiordo. 

Were you in fact taken back ?—No. 

Have you ever been takenbiok in point 
of fact?—Alter 1 had left the service »f 
the Princess, I never entered it again. 

Were you in her Rojal Highness’s fa¬ 
mily agaiA when that aflair of the Baiori 
Ompteda took place ? 

Tlie Soi.K iTOR-(jLVf RAi, olijeAcd to 
die teftns of the question- 

Did you oversee a certain Baron f)mp- 
teda ?—I flo not rerrjendier In-, name. 

Did you ever, the year before you wen 
the long voyage, seen (krman Baron di¬ 
ning with lier Royal Highness at Villa 
d’Kste^—In the Casa ViUani I saw him . 
he waB*a Priif-sian * 

Tell U.S what his name sounded like as 
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well at yciii can recollect-—‘The name I 
cannot tell precisely, because it was an 
extraordmaiy name; but he was called 
JJaron of something. ^ ' * 

Whatever Ins name iniglit be, was he 
very frequently at her Koval II^glule^s'fc^ 
—J remember well, so that 1 can swear 
that he was twice at the Casa„Vdlani. 

Wltat makes you recollect hi.s coining 
there —I do not know. 

Did any .ilf.ur happen in the I’rinccss’s 
family A\*liuh made a noise coniurted with 
this Karon ?—A'oft wt nun do. 

During the time you win* in the sei- 
Vicc of her Koyal lliglines'- .it \'illa V'll- 
lani or at Villa (ri''sti', do you lecolliet 
any blacksmith oi lof'ksiiiith being ('\a- 
niiucd there n.spi'ctmg tile jneknig of 
locks ^nn niordo. 

About making Jalsi kiys ?—Non mi 
j'u nrdo. 

Von 111 \ el heaid of such a thing in the 
family, while you were tliore —1 do not 
recollect to have heard it. 

Do you loimmbii no rjunrul taking 
place between liieiiten.m. llouii.un and 
thcGeinian Haion, wluli you were tliere 
—I had beard that llu y had liad a cpiai- 
rel tqgi tlier, hill I do not know the cause. 

About what time did you heal tlii.s ''— 

i)U ruonlo. 

Before oi after you came fioiu the’long 
voyage 7 nt ruordo. 

II.id \ou saved money—a little fortune 
—Ill the Piineess’.s scniee ?—1 put by 
TOO livies. 

- llovC''‘loiig }i id ydii been accumulating 
it?—'J’hree }iais. 

Did you save .my thing out of tlve fifty 
soldi per day winch the Maiiiuis Oms- 
‘cindti {fJive yen ^—By ectniomY I wsis.able 
to Siive a little money foi my family. 

What did youi laieily consist of?—A 
wife and two daughters 

Ilcin old are they ^—One mne, and the 
other between (wo and thiee years old. 

About wind time did you quit flie sn- 
vice of the Marcpiis Ouischalti, at Vien¬ 
na ^—About two years ago. . 

Into whose family thd you then go ^— 
Till’ amb.iBsador’s, of N’leiuia. 

I’be English amhas.s.sador ? —"J'he Kng- 
icsh amb'issador g.avc me .sonietfnng to 
live upiiu. ^ ‘ 

What wai hiS name ^—I.oiil Stewait. 


Did you go as i>ostilhoii, lacquey, or 
courier, into Ins serv'iee —1 ord Stewart 
gave me only my living. >. 

Do you me^m that you became attach¬ 
ed to nis embassy an a sort ot pnvate se¬ 
cretary, or vvhat^—I was always at the 
(jmbassade. 

Wire you m las bouse on a footing of 
a private Jin ml '‘r—No, not as a friend. 

Do you know a cci tain Colonel Brow n ? 
—1 do 

Wliat louritiym 111 is he'*—It is nu- 
possibli for me tii know. 

What Lmguago did he talk ^—French. 

Where did you first see him ^—At 
Jhlaii. * 

Was It while you weie in the service 
of the Marquis ()rnsehalti ?—No. 

Whose SCI VICO were ymu then in ^—A( 
that time in tlic sci vice of no one ; I liid 
Icit the service of tlic AIar<|Uis Onis- 
clnilti. 

Do you mean to say that you left the 
family of Ouischalti for some time at Vi¬ 
enna, and then went to him again ?—No; 
I left Vienna, and w'ent to Alilan to Co¬ 
lonel Brown. 

Did you go with him, or to him ^— 
To bun 

A\'honi ibd you go with from Milan to 
V'lenna ?—Witb my father. 

At what tutu was it that you went 
liom Milan to Vienna with the Marquis 
Onischalti ^—On the 13 th of August, 
tin ce years ago. 

Do you mean in Is 17 ^ —A’^es, 

At what time did you leave the service 
of thoiPrincess ^—In 1 R 17 . 

In what montli of the year ?—Non nit 
rn 0) do. 

Was it in summer oi in winter'*—In 
surnmei ; after summei. 

How long after you left her service did 
you go with thisOmschalti family to Vi¬ 
enna ?—Abouy.ivc or six months after. 

How did YM return td JVIilaii from 
V'lemu!^—I came to tJolonel Brown. 

But who accompanied you ?—My fa¬ 
ther.* 

Was your father in the service of the 
Marquis Ouischalti, at^ lenna ^—He w'as 
not. 

Then how came he to come to Vienna ^ 
—He came to Vienna to take me. 

Who sent him for you ?— I cannot tell. 
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Whut is yoxir father ?—Jeau Baptiste 
Alajocfi, 

AV 1 «.: i; his business'*—A earter or 
carrur ol nieielundise, with horses 
Does he carry from Milan to V'lenua ? 
is tJiat the course he takes with Jiio nier- 
chamlise ^—No. , 

• Ilow dill this carrier happen to set out 
to pay you a visit at V*^iemia.>—lie canio 
to Vienna to tell me*to come to Milan. 

I >id he come with his carriei's tai t ?— 
No. 

At the time your father came to Vien¬ 
na, were you in the service of the ambas¬ 
sador ?—No. • 

\\\’rc you living at the ambassadoi's 
house ^—No. 

Was it duiing the time you were sup- 
poitid by the ambassador ^—No. 

In wliosi’seiMcencrejou TlieM.ir- 
ijnis (tnisih'dti’s 

NVheii voiii father took you to Milan, 
did )ou then see ('oloiiel Brown ort’oloiu .1 
Jhiriii ^—I saw (’oloin 1 Dunn at \ it iina, 
and ('olonel Biow’ii atteiwaids at Milan. 

You had setn Colonel Dunn at \’unn i 
nhile you iveie with the Maitjuis Onis- 
chalti —No, after my father had come 
to fetch 1*10. 

What inilnced you to leave the sertue 
of the Alai (jins Onischalti, whom jou 
liked so well, and go hack with this rt- 
hpi’ctahlc old cartir to Alilan Aly la- 
(iier tolii me lo go to Milan with him 
Did you go Milan nieiely oat of le- 
spect to the ordt i ol youi fatlu i ''—No, 
he told me that Colon. 1 Blown, at Milan, 
wanted to speak to me. 

Did you not humbly ujircscnt that your 
lin-ad depended upon your place in the 
lannly of Onischalti ^—Yt.s, 

But still he told you to go and speak 
to Colonel Brown, and thereloieyou went 
to sfu.ik to Inm^— Yc^ 

\Vhi never any body ™ls you to go to 
( oh'iu lllrow*li becauseliewanttd tosjieak 
to \ou, do you go diicctly with them ^— 
(Cius of “ order” ^irevented the witness 
fuiin imswHrnig this fjuestion ) * 

Mr Bi.oi (.iiAM —I subiiiifthat it is 
.'ipeifLClly hgal (jnestinn, such as is pul 
in oM-jy court of justice, and sucli as lias 
led before now to the discovery of con- 
spir.icies against the lives of individuals 
.Noble lords .ui.i jud »ar'‘ now present 


whom 1 have seen save the lives of their 
fellow-snhieets by such (juesfions, and SO 
ml, ayd w ho eould not have done it if they 
lad been dishiibid by cries of order." 

You wiiit to CuloiK'l Brown directly? 
—When Toy father told me so, I went to 
Colonel Blown diieitly. 

And if jMuir taslier were to a«k you to 
go ti? speak to Colonel Black, would you 
go also t 

'I'he Noi TL'i loii-Gi s'l.RAT.— i Nuhmit 
that that is not a ]iropei ^lUostl()^ . what 
tlie witness would do under p.iTtieiilar 
circn 111 stances cannot he asked Imii- Ily- 
potlu'tical questions are not regular. 

Did you ever go Indore by youi lather’s 
desire to speak to Colonel Brown or to 
any^iody else ^—Ne\ er. Ixfore my father 
spoke to me, I iievei went to any place. 

Dad yon ever seen Coloml Biown Be¬ 
fore you went to sjuuk to him at Milan ? 
—Xevei. 

Ilow did yon support yoinself on the 
louiiwy from Vienna to Milan, wbou you 
wint lo spiMk to Colonel Brown ^—My 
flUliLi ]ind iny'jmivneY. 

. llaA^u inadi’ a private fortune by the 
liurativo trade ot a (.liter or earner .f*— 
III has not. 

lias your (ather any money at .ill hut 
wliat he makes ironi ilay to day by litk 
trade ?—No. 

Did y'?!!! live pretty conifortahU on the 
load honi \’iiima to Milan to spe.ik with 
Colonel Blown ^—We wanted nothing. 

You dyl not go m your father’s cart, 1 
supjiose; in wl.al soA of carnage (lid you* 
go —III a s’pecics of cidasli. 

W'heii you gut to Milan, did your fa- 
thei uitrodiUj'c you to this colom l to whom 
you.lhid (oine to s])eak - Yes. ' 

Did you conipl.im to Colonel Brown of 
the loss ygu siistumed in giving up .a goiwl 
pi ice or a good master ^—(iimlo non nti 
1 Ho/tlo. 

Had you made any hargain witli the 
Maupiis Oiuschulti to taki you liack af¬ 
ter you came to speak to Colonel Brown ? 
—i\'(u/ miTutndo. • 

Have you any donbi, upon your oath, 
thatyonliadmadcnosiu h h irgain with the 
Marquis Onischalti "—mi litnrdn. 

Hiv( \(ui ('vi r I)' li > 1 ’. ins Kcrvict' ngno 
since tl^e eoi.i I'aiiou with Col. Jiruw'ii' 
— Yes 
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no wages, how did y6a sn[>port 
yourself Iroiii the time you lelt Vii-nna 
to the time you came back ^—The am¬ 
bassador gave me honietlung fo life on. 

Did the ambassador give you any tiling 
when you went to Milai i?’—A^o/ #/ > T/cnii/o. 

Who paid the expenses!^—AIv hither. 

Did you go po&t, 01 how ^-pI*ost. 

Roth going tmd coimng back ?-*"No. 

Tlow did you letnrii.liora Milan to 
Vienna?—Hy a pulilii, LOiiveyance. 

Who',laid ^—I and iny lather. 

Who gave you the money to pay ^— 
Colonel Brown. 

Did your father go batk with vou ^— 
Yes. 

Is your father m the country ?—lie is. 

And yom wu'e^—AVs. 

And join .small fimily of cliildieii?*- 

Na. 

In wh.Tt srpi.'iie or street do you live in 
London >—I cannot tell the name. 

Is It an inn in which j’ou lodge ^—I do 
not know whethei it is an inn. 

Is there a sign aboie the dooi ^—I ne¬ 
ver made the ohsei'aHom 

Have you had .niy bdl brought, to you 
to pay ?—No (with Liiipliasis ) 

Have you ever paid any bill ^—No ; 
but I have to pay. 

* Ale* you to pay, yourself, for jour en¬ 
tertainment at this inn?—I have not yet 
been asked, ami I do not know*whether 
I li.ivi' to pay. 

But ate you to pay for your own keejt? 
—1 do not know. 

Wluo you went fiom Vienna to Aldan 
with youi f ither, where did you lodge at 
Milan ?—At lioiiic ; at my own house. 

How did yon support yourself?—On 
tny own money. 

How long did your money last ?—Aon 

mt ittotih). 

Did any body give jou mont^ ?— Q,u(s~ 
1o non int ncnniit. , 

Dul any body give you money at Mi¬ 
lan .?—Wlren 1 lett Vienna I A-eeiv^d 
money ; at Milan none; for I must speak 
clear. , , 

Who gave you the inonev at Vienna 
when yiui left that city for Aldan ?—For 
the journey ray father paid. Nobody gave 
lae money. My father paid, and 1 re- 
lucmber no one gave me money. ‘ 

At Milan did nobody give you money ? 


—Nobody gave me money when 1 arrived 
at Milan 

Wilde you remained at Mii<.*4Ld no¬ 
body give yoij money ?— liitnrdn di no ,— 
wi ricofdi) ilw iio/i.—non m ^ jnu no (jne 
V/ f non mi ni 'mh I remember that theie 
(lid not —1 don’t know.—Bather no than 
yes —1 don’t remember. 

QThe SfiMciI'oii-tiL.vtRAL then be¬ 
gan a sliort re-exaiiiinatioii, chiefly with 
a view ()1 '•In wing the eoiisistciicy of Ala- 
jom’s an ouiits of Ills jcmriiejs.^ 

AVeie you dismi''sc«l her Uoyal High¬ 
ness’s service, 01 did you go away ot your 
own accoid?—I fiis^ asked for my dis¬ 
mission .It Borne ; tlieti I applied to lier- 
gmn twice for il at Pesaro. Bcrgami did 
not grant it to me until the second turn*. 

AVIion you loft the Prineiss's s('r\ice, 
did you receive aiiYfoiin of cbs(barge, or 
ceitifliav of good conduct, from her 
Boyul Highness —Yes , I have it, not 
in her Boyallligliriess’s hand-writing, but 
with licr seal Scliiavini wrote the paper. 

H.ivc you it about jou?—A'cs; heie 

It IS. 

[[After the legal cxaniiuatiori was fl- 
niolied, det'ithed question.s were put by 
a miniber of pai ticular Lords. The fol¬ 
lowing aie one or two of the principal.^ 

'I’hc Alarquis of Bucking ua si.—The 
vvitiuss has stated, that on hoard tliepo- 
lacie. in wliieh her Koyal Highness sailed 
iioin .r.iffa toTerraein.i, there was a cahin- 
etto, in which tluie was*i bath ?—I did. 

Did the tvitness see Bergami and the 
Piincess enter the cabmetto together, in 
w'lnch the bath was piepiired ?—A’'es. 

Witness has stated that he lianded 
buckets or pails of water for the bath, 
ami that Bergami received them ?—1 car¬ 
ried two jiails of w'ater to the door of the 
bath, and Bergami came out and took one t. 
of them. Wlietl er it was the hot or the"*^ 
cold v^ater, 1 ihm’t know. 

Did you »eetthe Pnneessi when Bcrga- 
im look the pails from you?—No, be¬ 
cause slic was within. At the same time, 

I dul not see her. 

Lord Ai CM \\o.—Have you seen Bcr- 
ganii and the Princess quit the bath?— 
No , but I have seen Biigaim come out 
of the loom and mount the deck, and tell 
her women to come down and dress her 
Royal Highness. And I have with ray 
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own cars heard him say, " I\Iadle Da 
Mont, conic jjown and dres.i her Royal 
H^hnes,^ ” ' 

Lt.vvms her Roy.d liighycss, hy her- 
• 'self, in the hath ^—Aloiie in flu bath 
Too Kai] of Dakni li.—T he witncsh 
lias St itcil th it a tent tvas placed upon 
Ihe deck of the ]tolacre, I uinIi to know* 
the nature ot‘ that tent, and tiie manner 
in which It ivas plaA-d ; and whether it 
was a tent or anawnni« ?—It was a tent, 
wdncli was spread ujton the d ■< k hy means 
of rojies ; and in the evening it was closed 
as a paMlion. (Here the witness de^cn- 
hed upon the table tlie position ot the 
tent ) It was close?! all round. 1 think 
that, in the evening, this tent was let 
down and closed all round ; and they said 
from within, “ Stop it well, .stoj) it all 
round , see there he nohole.noopmmg.” 

Was It 1 single eaiua'^s^—'>ometniies 
it was single, and .sometimes othei pieeis 
ol canvass were jmt to stop the openings 
The Marquis of ]jA\.si>own.— hat 
was the motive of the witness for seeking 
.If Pesaro to he liisehargcd fi om the ser¬ 
vice of the Princess ^—Because the Pnn- 
f'oss was .surrounded hy bad peojile. (A 

Why tlfcn did he afterwards make aji- 
phcation to Schiavini to be re.stored to 
that service'* Had the witness, in the 
mean time, altered Ins ojiinion of the per¬ 
sons hy whom tin. Pi iiieoss was suriound- 
ed ^—I ajiplied 4o Sclmviiu ni a kind of 
common conversatiouril way; I asked if 
it w(‘re pos-.ihle to (liter again into the 
service of the Piincoss, I applied in a 
kind of w'ay. 

Tlieu the witness meant nothing seri- 
,ius by his app'ication >*—No; it w'as a 
SOI tof convcrsationalapplication, “Would 
It not be possible to enttr again into the 
sen ice of the I’vinccss'*1' I was in scr- 
V ice at that tune. \ 

% 1 
Gai’iano Pati iizo, 

[^Ilas a fourth share ol a ship of 300 tons, 
of which (farguim Cfuardello is tom- 
mand^r. The Princess came on board at 
AugiMa, m Sicily, and sailed for Tunis. 
On til", vojaee, tlie Princess and the 
Counters of Oldi slept in two cabins, on 
the left Ride of the dining-room, Bergami 
in a tabin on the light of that room. Af* 


Wr leaving Tunis, Bergaiui’* bed WM 
placed in thediniug-rooni itself, opposite 
to the do'iT of the l^imcess’a sleeping 
apaiimf'iu j 

'I'lio door being ojien. could a person in ' 
the Ptincfss’s bed ste iJ.iganu’s bod?— 
Witness Why not ^ According to the , 
division m^dc, in vvh.ilover situation a 
jieisoVi W'as, m Bergarni’s bed, be could' 
not help seeing the Princess’s bed when 
llio door was open. The situation of the 
bed was such, licit a person could not fail 
to see both together. 

The witness afterwards added:—Hut a 
pel son miglit stand up in the bed in such 
a situafion as not to be able to see the 
Ollier bed, 1 mean, if he placed himself 
uprij^ht. But the bed itself might see the 
bed of the Princess. (J /ntii^h.) 

[^In tiavglling to .Jerusalem, Bergomi 
dined in the tent with the Princess, but 
witne.ss could not say, whether he slept 
there. Witness w as jiresent at .lerusalcm, ^ 
at the installation of the knights of the 
Sacied .^epuftlire They were Bergami, 
Austin, S( hiav(«i('tte, and some others.^ 
After they left .lafla, was any tent raised 
on the deck of the vessel^—'rherc was. 

Was that tent dosed at night P—Ycs, 
it was. 

Was there any sofa or bed placed un¬ 
der that tent -*—Ves, there was some so¬ 
fa, and a small bed. 

I low weie tlie sofa and bed placed un¬ 
der th.it lent ''—They were placed at a 
little (listaiiee, to make a passage. 

Has tht'witness evifl- assisted inclosing m 
that tent at night?—Yes, I liave. 

Who W.IS in the tent at the time you 
assisted in closing it i*—The Princess, Bcr- 
gamij and soihe person belonging to her 
houscliold. 

Do you know who remained in th.at 
lent during the mght ^—Those who re- 
in.iined under the tent I don't know; hut 
t!ic servants who were in the tent came out 
ol^it. 1 siw them on deck, alid stopped 
them. 1 don’t know who remamed un- 
iler the tei\^;, because.it hail a commum- 
catioii also below ; and wliethcr the Prin- 
ces^ Went out, I don’t know. 

Have you ev'er seen the tent raised up 
in the morning ^—I h.ive seen it. 

kVlio4iave yon seen under it? or have 
you sten any persons under that tent. 
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when it was raised up in the morning >— 
h'or the most jiart I have seen tlie l*riii- 
ci'fjs lying on the Bola, and Bcrgaini on 
the bed. hoinctiincb not. , 

When you have seeujiergaini as I) mg 
on the iiotl, how was he dressefi ^—In his 
usual dro«s—a clonk (utiio/to ) 

The w itness aflcrwai ds turthei ( xjd.ini- 
ed. It was not a do (k , il u as a s]u^ u s of 
inorninjj-gown, witli laig-' slee\ e^i (/o,of.) 

Have you ever l.iiowii the tint to lie 
closed during flu day ^—1 linve. 

For how long ?—little lime ; half cm 
hour, or an hour. 

Who was undei (he tint vlnn it was 
closed by day ''—'J !ie sauK- as in tiie 
evening, mIh n ili< !< nt uas dosul 

I again ask, ulio was undtr tht lent 
when it was tl()''d hy dav ''—'i'lu I'lir- 
ces.s, iJergaiiJi, and some pei‘^n lieliMigne', 
to the sirvaiits, ulio assisted in eli'ung 
the tent. 

Did that pel son whoassisud in elosnu’- 
the tent remain imdi*’ it, ot ecarie out of 
it —Many times I lia\e fle-eii tliat pei- 
SOn, the seiMint, lonu' out; Imt otlni 
times, wlicn I was emploved ni the bu'i- 
I1CS8 of till shi]!, 1 do not know whetlKi 
he dune out or remained 

Do you know by wIiom diieenons (he 
tent has been closed on thesi- cu I'asioris" 
—Sometimes hy (he diiectioiis of .Seliia- 
vini, hut aluavs by one of hti UojJ 
Iliglme.s.s’s people. 

ilavc you ever seen the I'lincess .mid 
Berg.imi walking together on t}ie deck ?— 
I havt'. • 

In what maiiiun ^—Aim-m-aim. 

Have >ou ever seen them on tlu deck 
when they hiue not been walking'*—I 
diave. 

In what situation hive you seen tlieni 
then ^—In \arKus iiuations ; ditleiciit 
situations. * 

Describe some of tiuni.—1 lia'io some¬ 
times .seen (hem sitting on a gun, with 
the hand And arm of one behind Yhe hack 
of the other, heeause tlic gun was too 
Miiall. -I’licy were supiioi ting eaeli otlici 
with their artns. Sometimes Ikieaim was 
ljn‘S on Ins back on a small bed, aiul the 
WmeCss sitting near to the la'd, leaning 
upon It Wlieit the captain saw me, on 
these occasions, lie would makeVsoinc ex¬ 
cuse, sometimes this, sonielimes that, to 


send me aw'av, because we were distant 
relations. 

QThe interpreter ohscrveo,»-that ..the 
witness's expression was, “ uu, ^ > j'Krcn- 
/e," the Htoial meiming ot wlneh was, 
h.ilf.relations , hut he had translated it, 
tlislant relations ]] 

\ ou say you Tune seen the I’niu'cs 
and Iterirami sitting on a small bed ; liave 
you ever seen theih sitting in any othvi 
hitnation ^—1 have- 

In wlii't >-itnati()ii liave you seen them •’ 
—Soim liiiu s I ha\c seen Hergaini sitting 
on .the hem li ni'ai to theiiiam-mast, and 
the I'limess sitting^in his lap, with lier 
arm round his neck, over Ins shoiildei. 

How was IJergiiTm’s aim plated on that 
occasion ^—lleigami’s ai m w’as hi hind 1 Ik 
hack ot the Princes'., and tlio aim of tlu 
i'linri s WMS round the mck ot Jiiigarni. 

)ti 't llartliolomcw’.s day, a dollar was 
given to each ot the crew, who d.mcotl 
and Cl led, “ Long live St iJai tholorm w ! 
Long lue (he l'rince"S! Long live tli 
Chevalier 

Cioss-oxaimnation hy Mi Di s uax. 

Who first a)iplud to you to come lun , 
for this husiiK'ss ?—'J'he Jsnglish Vice- 
Consul at iMc'-sir.a. 

When v'.isit.^—On the2‘.id!'i^d,''illh, 
2.jtli, and 2(»ih ot the last month, duly. 

AV.'is that tliL tiisl time you ware iksi- 
led to give evidence on tins suhjee't ^— 

Ye‘s. 

Did you go to the Consul, or the Con¬ 
sul (Oiiie to you ^—'I'ho Consul semt foi 
me, because he had beam chargeel to do so 
by the Ministei at Naples. 

AVh.it are vein to have for eomingheii' ^ 
—Fm wluit I haw lost, it will he veiy 
little nuked. 

AVli.it IS It that you ?ne to have —1, 
for coming he*rc, iTiU'.t receive, as a com- 
jiensatuMi tor the' shiji aiul tiade I am ob¬ 
liged to giw up, 'sOO elollais per month. 

[[This stat/nent ruiitcel agcneial bu// 
through the House.]] 

'J'lie interpietfi stated, tliat the rate of 
the* dollar varied. The usual rate wm 
'Is. ,Sd. or Is. Id. He lecollected it as 
high .as Is 6d.; but llie .ivei.ige is Is. .“id 

|]Tho short-hand wnie'r vv.is heie call- 
eel on to read the answer to the List ques¬ 
tion, which ho did.]] 

Have you paid any travtllmg expends } 
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*' —I have paid nothing, because 1 cainc 
accoinjiained by a courier. I v'.ai. obliged, 
id'course, tcrcoinc, because the Minister 
filled to the Consul ; and the Consul 
/old me. 1 1’I dal not go, I ^o^^d he ob¬ 
liged (ohl.^afu) to go by iiu.ui'. of tlu 
(iovenimeiit—otlienvise I \va^ not will¬ 
ing to do ^ 1 * 

Jlfc-evaiiiination In the \l■o^(^'l^- 

(il M u \i . t 

The HOi) dolldis .in not so much lot 
the mcr*. hiring ol the shij), because tie 
do not consider the hue of the slrp foi 
laii jing goods so imtcb as uliat ue could 
make by our trade; for tlie ot' nirs allow 
(IS to tiade for ou/si'lvcs, and wi may 
1 itber gain or lose. 

Aio M('(» dollars a-month an adequate 
coinpensalion lor )()ur ttade '^—1 laiinut 
tell , for it my ‘.preulation wue to •-m- 
ceed. I in'ebt gain a gnat dial iiime , 
.ind li It Mere to l.nl, 1 miglit losi aenat 
deal iiioie. 

\’lM 1 S/O (' MO.PI lo, 

Qt'a])t iin of tbe vt.,sd, of whuli the Iasi 
witiu'-s bad acted as pilot Mi William*, 
expressed doubts tvhclhei the oatli, wlueh 
lieli.'d taken, would la* considered by him 
Kpially bnidiTig as those us d m Italy, 
and proposed that he should be askid, 
whelluT .uiy other would be felt by him 
j's mote hiiidiiig. After a good de.'il of 
ilehate, the qiie .tK'ii \ is n fen cd to the 
judges, who, al^,(T considfine, decided, 
that the Witness could be .i*.!, d whether 
the oath, whiih he h.id takm, was bind¬ 
ing on his e.iii! ciente. but no f.utber. 

Tbe ex.uniiuation tluii commtnecd, 
wdien (Jargnlio gave tlu* same .account 
,viih Patuizo as Lo the sleeping auange- 
iiunts, on the road from Aiigiisia to Tu¬ 
nis. He then added, that on tlie n (urn 
tioiii ConstJiitiuople, tlu Pinuess those 
to -.leep in a tofit on de(\ 

The testinjony of tli^ witness it- 
siieclin ' tbe pmrney to Jerusalem, &c. 
LOincidtd with that of Taturzo.^ 

How long did that occupition tbe 
births rontinuo ^—In .Tune the Princess 
rami on lieai d. at the de]»,'irturc fi oin Coil- 
stinfiiiopU, tlie wi ather coining wanner, 
the Pnne ss those to slci p on a b' d in a 
lent on the deck Stven horses and two 
asses weie taken on bon.si, and put below 
' hunt that tail' , * 

\Vhi! b il nr ;n.,d, wnc |dai,td on tlu 


'deck under this tent of whicli you have 
spoken ^—A sofa for the Prinoiss, and a 
tiavelhng bed of lier Koyal Highness’s 
was pat up for iicrgami. 

Did Beijfunii ‘.leiji there^—Yes; un¬ 
der the tent, togethei (.awewt) with tile 
Princess, m two diil* nnt beds 

How' long did lieigami continue to 
•Uvp*in silih a m.uuiei ^—Until thi'y 
liuiiied at Poito I.anzo. 

Ask Ima whethei .it ni-ght the tint was 
ejien oi closed ^*~;.At mglit it w.',« closed 
as a ]),iMlion. 

M'ho usuidly close il it ^—1 was com¬ 
manded to close It, and 1 oomniaiided 
oflieis, • 

Was it so eU’se as to exclude any \M*r- 
son outside liom seeing wlial jiasscd with¬ 
in, itr was it p'liually open ^—It wa.s • 
quite liosed. M'heii 1 could not close it 
with i uitains entirely, I did it with other 
pu’ce>. 

What do you mean by saying with 
oilier pieii'S^—I mean with other pieces 
oi till ‘..one niiileri.d as the tent. 

W in 11 was tlje Lent usually opened in 
the moipmg to admit an —I think about 
’eight o’clock. 

At the tmu's wdieii the tent w'.as open¬ 
ed, till witness being pieseiit, where Was 
Uergami '■*—Under the tent, eoimng out, 

W as he ciitiiely drissid, or in what 
nianiier^—I Iiave always seen him en- 
tiuiy dressi d. 

In wdiat species oi dress Iiavc you seen 
lino *'—Upon deck he went in u (irccian 
drc'.s oi'silk, which I’oi bought att4t Jean 
d’Aiu* When he went on shore he was 
dressed uj a coat, oi as a colonel. 

After the lent was closed at night in 
the inaniK r you have described, was any 
light', generally, or occa.sioiially, left in 
It No. 

1 am luA asking you whether a light 
remained in the tent during the mglit, 
but whether there was a liglit tlieie at 
lly? time whin it was closid^—When 
the tent was closed there w'.is a hgllt ; if 
it was light airs or no wnnl, the light was 
‘Uven nut o*n deck ; if it bli’vv strong, the 
light ^^as carried ..way by the ladder. 

Can you remcnibir wlio was in the ha¬ 
bit of taking the hehf fiom out of the 
tint at tiie time it was so delivered out.'' 
—WhncMi was pic.unt Sometimes I 
toak it iiivsclf 

'I'p (lu bt til I. Ill u I' II‘( 111liPiv 
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^ did the light commonly remain with- 
'^tn »)e tent afmr it was doaed ?—Ten or 
imrelve minutes^ perhaps; a Uttle time. 

JJo you know who commonly h&nded 
out the light ?—Bergami. * 

Do you remember whether, in the day 
;Ume, me Princess sometimes sat or lay on 
the bed under the tent ^ —Often. She 
ordered that the tent might fcinain a 6 a 
pavilion; because in the morning it was 
raised as a ceiling. 

Whew did the PrinccM take her siesta ^ 

The interpreter professed himself un- 
nbk to explain the term siefta. 

The witness has said that the Princess 
ofti^ lay Uj^n the b(d under the tefft 
during the day ; did she ^la so after din¬ 
ner ?—Vts. * 

P Have you en’r seen Beiganii thtte at 
the same tune ?—Yts. 

In the day ^—Yts, 

Have jou ever riceived directions in 
tile day-time, when the Pnnetssaud fitr- 

C * were under the tent, to close it ?■— 

• 

( Have you closed the ^tent, by direc- 
th^, when till Pi incoss and Berga^mi were 
wiUiin it ?—Yes. 

I have asked if you did this after clm- 
; have you done it friqumtly, or on¬ 
ly seldom ?—In a day I cannot say fre- 
qumiily or seldom; but in a week three 
or four times. 

With Bergami and the Princess both 
inside the tent?—Yts, both. 

Can you tell us how long, uwn such 
j, QCcaaians, the tent /eniamed kiosed ?— 
^metiraes a ouarter of an hour; some¬ 
times half an liour, or an hour<^ 

, Did the Pnneess ever take a bath on 
u|K>ard the vessel ^—Yts. 

S More than once ?—More than oitce. 

^ Do you remember her going below for 
' purpose ?—-Y cs. • 

, went below with hcr^—Ber- 

Dpon all occasions when the Princess 
W 6 nt below to take the bath, was she*or 
not accempwied by Borgami.?—Always, 
not only ^ the bath, but fbPevery thing , 
she did^ Fhr any other thing she did. 

I And for wbaterer purpose the Princess 
went below she wa« accompanied by Ber- 
|;ami ?—Yea. • 

*Have you c\er seen Bergami sitting 
npon tied ^—Yeb. 


Have you ever aeen the Princess with 
him there ?—I have. 1 have seen 
garni sitting upon a gun, and Princess 
sitting upon ms knee, and kiasmg ead!.^ 
other. ^ » 

Has this kissing, to your knowledge, 
happened once or more than once?—I 
it more than once. 4 

When the Pnneess walked, whose arm 
did she take, or didi she take the arm of 
any one ?—She took, tor the most part, 
the lett arm of Btrgami; nay, always, 
iur 1 nevtr saw htr take the arm of any 
one else. 

Did you ever, during the voyage, see 
any jokes or tricks idayed by JBergami ? 

—I have. 

In the presence of the Princess ?—Yes. 

Con you describe what you allude to ? 
—I saw him put some pillows or cushions 
undtr his (irrecian robe, to moke her 
Iloyal Highness laugh. 

Cioss-imminatton .—Say who it was 
that asked you to come iiere.—The po- 
(Itsta (governor) sent a messenger to 
bind me, because my commercial affairs 
called me to Naples. 

Did you see the British minister at ‘ 
Naples ?—I did. 

Name him.—Sir William A’Court. 
He IS the English ambassador. 

Did you receive any promise of remu¬ 
neration ?—Yes, I have. 

I wont to know whether it was at the 
Minister’s ?—During thf five d^ys I had 
been at Naples endeavouring not to come 
hero, I told all my circumstances to the 
Minister ; and the Minister, being con- 
\inced-of my situation, agreed to allow 
me 1000 dollars a-month; but I have 
already lost 4000. The cargo I had dis¬ 
charged at Reggio has not sold at the 
price for which it ought to have sold. I 
tiad, besides, advancm money at Manfre- 
donia to buy pother caago, which has 
remained unegCployed, ai^ the Minister 
gave me the assurance at the last moment 
I set out. 

IJave you received any money in ad¬ 
vance, or 18 it only m expectancy?—I 
have received 1000 dollars for one month. 

I received one month in advance at Milan. 

How has your absence been the meant 
of creating a loss on the cargo ?—I left 
my ship, which had sailed from Manfi^ 
donia to go to Reggio, where she was to 
li 
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ilisciiargc her cargo; and after having ar¬ 
rived hercii, Mieanl that mjr captain had 
jold the Cargo tor five carhnib (a carlini 
48 equal to about 10 sous) less per bushel 
than the regular price.- 

pl’hc interpreter stateil the alleged loss 
to be about "is. Id. of this couutiy, pgr 
hushel.n 

Mr Wii LIAMS. —Perhaps you have 
made a more profitable voyage here?— 
{Onlrr, nrJer.) 

NVhen did you last see Gaetano Patur- 
zo, the jierson tvho was mate on board 
your vessel ? 

The SoLieiTO^-GFNi kai. —Paturzo 
was not the mate. He acted pilot. 

Mr WniiAMb.—It ih of no eonse- 
quenee. There is only one Paturzo who 
has given evidence. When did the wit¬ 
ness see him ?—The last time I saw Gae¬ 
tano Paturzo was here m T.ondon. 

That IS the place. I want the time ?— 
Two days ago. 

Did you not see him yesterday ?—I 
have not seen him before I saw him here 
for 18 months. 

I don’t ask that question. I ask when . 
you saw Paturzo last ^ The day, or the 
liour, or^ the minute ?—Last night we 
supped together, and last night we slept 
together—that is to say, in two rooms 
ailjoining each other. 

You did not breakfast with him this 
morning ?—On the eontrary, I have ta¬ 
ken my cofFcc Vith him this morning. 

That is not the contrary. Had you no 
talk together on the evidence which Pa¬ 
turzo gave yesterday ?—No. 

Not any —No; because Paturzo would 
not tell what he said ; nor am I a person 
to state what 1 have to say. 

Did you inquire of Paturzo what he, 
Paturzo, said ?—No. 

What then flo you mean by saying that 
Paturzo would not tell you ?—Because I 
knew that l!b came here to speak a plain 
truth, as I have also come to this place 
to say a plain truth, on which I will take 
my oath. • 

That may be very well; but I want 
you to answer my question. What do 
you mean by saying that Paturzo would 
not tell you what he had mentioned here 
if you had not asked him to disclose it ? 
—■I have said that he ^ould not tell it; 

VOL. Xllt. FART II. 


but I meant to sfty, that it cannot f this 
was afterwards explained, ougl^ not) be 
told^ 

m an^’ body tell you not to speak 
with Piituizo about what he said neare 
yestoida^ ?—No ; I told Paturzo not, by 
myself, of my own accord, without being 
proinptctl,by any person. 

ffv Earl Gill v.—What were you wid 
by the Princess of Wales while she had 
your ship?—7 50 dollars per month, and all 
expenees. * 

By Lord Aucklanu.—Y ou said you 
received 750 dollars a-month from the 
Princess ; did that cover all the expenoea 
of the* voyage ?—I have got much to say 
on that point. The freight of 750 dollara 
wag a very low—the lowest {/iiisxfmmo) 
allowance. I agreed for 750 dollars a« 
mouth as a certainty ; hut when we take 
on board a royal personage, we trust more 
to uncertain than to cmain ]irofits. In 
these uncertain profits I was di.sappointed, 
and I made some applications, some de¬ 
mands for compensation ; and the English 
government tltus came to know that I am 
what (am. 

What was the expcnce per month of 
navigating the ship, paying all charges 
but harbour duties?—My crew consisted 
of 22 persons. The wages of these, al¬ 
lowing them, one with another, at 10 dol¬ 
lars a-inonth, make 220 dollars a-month. 
Then, provisions were very dear, in con¬ 
sequence of the year being sterile. Then 
the expenee of wearing and tearing was 
great on this ocr.asioit; for, in codSequencOk 
of having a royal personage on board, I 
was obliged to have the sails, the rigging, 
and all the ship, in tight order. The ship 
cost me 20’00 dollars, and the insurance 
on that amount is at least 1 per cent; 
and, taking all these expenees together, 
you will ^nd that there could hardly re¬ 
main any thing out of the 750 dollars a- 
month. 

• By Ithe Marquis of La nsWown.—Yw 

have said you were disappointed of the 
profits you expectedirom taking the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales in your ship. Did you make 
any application to the Princess, or to any 
other person acting for her, on the sub¬ 
ject of that disappointment ?—To her 
RoyflUIighncss I did not. When she 
^smissed me from her service, I received 
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a certificate of character from her. I was 
(lismiHHed in consequence of Bergaini, who 
wished me to carry them to Venice^ jj^hich 
I could not do. On our depjwturc from 
Rhodes, the Princess, who always com- 
inandetl what Bergarni coinmanifed, order- 
«! us logo to Venice ; but on leaving Can- 
dia the wind was from the noit/i, and, re¬ 
maining m that state, our water was {foing 
to be at an end ; for I liad also nine horses 
on board, 'riicn I told them it w,is neces¬ 
sary we should land They did not wish to 
go to the Morea, or to return to Candia, and 
therefore we were obliged to go to Sicily. 
Having lost sight of Sieily, we went to 
Na lies; and Bergaini, on landing, fiecaiise 
he md promised 6000 dollars as a pi esent, 
told me that there w.is iio])resent forjine, 
because I had not taken them to Venice, 
'i’hen, when I came here, I presented a 
memorial througji my own Ambassador, 
Count de Ludolph, to the Britisii govern¬ 
ment ; and I stated, that ns I hoheved I 
served the British govermneiit, because I 
had the honour of weai ing the F.nglish Hag 
while the Princess was in Sny ship, I ex- 

f ected a present, hut had not recciv j<l any. 
n consequence of this a]>])lieation the 
English government knew that I was the 
gentleman who took the Princess and her 
suite on this voyage. 

I^AtMrBKOUGii \m's request, Theodore 
Ma^o(xhi was here called in and re-ex- 
aimned.l 

Does ttie witness recollect whether he 
.^was at !bnstol in tUl* course o( the last 
year,or during thepresent —‘No, I wasnot. 

Has he ever been at Cllocester during 
that period.^—.Yes; I know Gloccster very 
wtll. , 

Did yon live there in the service of a 
gentleman named Iljatt >—Ves, I did. 

Did you ever declare to any jielson there 
that the IVincess of Wales was a most ex¬ 
cellent woman ^—li’cs, I have said that 
she was a gdod woman. * « 

Did you ever say to any person that her 
conduct Mws highly btjcomiiig always 

said that she was a good W'oman {buona 
tioniui), hut that she was surrounded by 
liad people {canagha.) 

Did veil ever state that she was a pru¬ 
dent woman, and tliat you never oBsorved 
nny thing improper in her conduct—I 
cannot recollect at all, yes or no, whether 
I ever said so or not. 


Did you ever state that she always bf*- 
haved with the utmost propsacty ?—This 
I have never said. 

Do yon reirernber a gentleman nameil 
William Hughes at Bristol or at Glo- 
cester ? —I do not recollect him at Rris- 
4 ) 1 . 

Do you recollect him at Gloccster or 
elsewhere ?—I may have known him, but 
I do not recollect tb& name. 

I )o you recollect him when you are told 
that he was a elerk in the house of Messrs 
'I’lirners, bankers, at Glocester } —No, I 
do not know any hankers of that name. 

Did jou ever knn^v or eommiinicate 
with the clerk of any banker .it Glocester ^ 
—Qiiisfo nun mt ncoido. 

Did you ever complain to any one that 
Bergami kept back a part of the servants’ 
wages from them ^—Yes, I did ; I recol¬ 
lect that. 

I’o whom did you so coinpliiin of Ber¬ 
gami'—I cannot lecollect precisely, but 
it was in answer to somebody who asked 
me why 1 left the Princess’s service, and I 
remember telling Mr Hyatt that Bergami 
. wished to reduce my wages after a long 
voyage. 

Did you ever say the same thing to 
any person besides Mr Hyatt ^—Questo 
non mt rieordo. 

Do you remember Mrs Adams, the mo- 
tliiT-iii-law of Mr Hyatt?—Yes, I do. 

Do you remember Mrs -Hughes, the 
housekeeper of Mrs Adams?—I recollect 
the hoiisekeeiier, but do not know her 
name. 

Had she a son in a banker’s house ?—I 
do not know whether he was in the house 
of any banker, or what was his situation, 
but I recollect his making a visit to the 
housekeeper. 

Did you ever tell him any circumstances 
respecting Bergami, or re.specting your 
own wages?—I^imot recollect precisely, 
yes or no. ' 

Did you toll him that the Princess of 
^V.iles was an excellent and prudent wo¬ 
man, -and that yon had never seen any 
thing improper or indecorous in her con¬ 
duct ?— Qiw\(o non. mi rieordo. 

You are not sure that you may not 
have said so ? 

The ATTOiiNEV-GE)fERAL^was, we be¬ 
lieve, about to object to this course of ex¬ 
amination, hut w'as interrupted by gene¬ 
ral calls of “ Cio on." 
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Did you ever state that tlie Princess of 
Wales tiad. far as you had seen, always 
^inducted herselt most properly >—Q.ucs~ 
to non mt ricordo. • • 

Did you ever travel in a stage-coach 
from (ilocrtter to Bnstol, or from tJloces- 
ter to any other place > — I have never tr^- 
• ve lUsl in a stage coach from Gloccster ex¬ 
cept to liondon. 

Did you never pcffonn any other jour¬ 
ney in a stage coach since your arrivAl m 
Knirland ^ —No, I recollect no other. 

Did you ever state to any person, in a 
stage coach, any thing with regard to tlie 
deportment of the P(fincess of Wales whilst 
you were in her service ?— Quato non mt 
iicotdo. 

Did you say that she had always beha¬ 
ved with great prudence ? — QH€6to non 
mi ricorJo. 

Did you rejircsent her to be a much in¬ 
jured woman ^—No : no more than I did 
yesterday. 

Did yon ever say to any person in Eng¬ 
land that you had been asked to give an 
account on oath respecting the conduct of 
the Princess of Wales ^—(With great em¬ 
phasis) No; in England I was never 
asked. 

The question is not whether the witne-.s 
was ever asked in England to give an ac¬ 
count, but whether he ever said in Eng¬ 
land that he had been asked ?—No an¬ 
swer. * 

Did you evef say to Mr Johnson that 
you had been applied to to become a wit¬ 
ness against the Princess of Wales '‘—I 
swear I do not know either the name or 
the thing mentioned. 

Did you ever say to Mr Johnson, in the 
stage-aiach, “ 1 have had great advan¬ 
tages offered to me if I will be a witness 
against the Pi mcess," or words to that ef¬ 
fect ^—(With Violent gesticulations.) I 
will lay down my life tlipre (pointing to 
the space wiAiin the bar) if such an offer 
was ever mude lo me. 

Mr B ROUGH AM.—This is not an answer ; 
let the question be explained to hinw 

The interpreter here expressed a hope* 
that their lordships would permit him to 
use any words, and to exercise his own 
discretion as to the form and tnanner of 
stating and endeavounng to make intelli¬ 
gible the questions to this witness. 

The preceding questioft was again put. 


I w ill lay down my life if I ever mode 
‘any discourse about appearing as a wit- 
ncss^pr about any oath. 

Dul yoi> ever state to 3\Ir Johnson, in a 
stage-eoai'h, that you had been offered a 
sum of fnoncy, or a situation under go¬ 
vernment, if you would give evidence 
against the Princess of Wales'*—How 
coufd I say so to him, when 1 did not 
know his name ^ 

Did you ever say to Mr Johqson, in a 
stage-coach, that you had been offered a 
sum of money, or a place under govern¬ 
ment, for the evidence you were to give 
agaiqsj the Princess ^—fo you I will an¬ 
swer no more; you ask me things that 
never entered iny head—things 1 never 
dregmt about. , 

By the Loan Chanceluor.—H ad you 
ever any conversation in England wiUi 
any person in a stage-coach about giving 
evidence >* 

Mr Bhougham submitted that that 
question ought not to be put at present: 
he asked— ^ 

Had you any conversation with any 
. b<Kly 11 * a stage coach respecting her Royu 
Highness the Princess of Wales—I never 
have spoken about the Princess of Walea 
111 any diligence. 

Did you ever speak about the affairs of 
the Princess of Wales in the course of any 
journey you had in England when travel¬ 
ling in a diligence >*—Never about the af¬ 
fairs of the Princess of Wales. I never 
mcildled with those discourses. , 

Did you ever at anjlnn, or in a ililigence* 
on a journey in England, say that you ex¬ 
pected money or a place under govern¬ 
ment for giving evidence against her Royal 
Highness ?—^Never ! Never! (with veh€- 
ment action.) 

By Lord® M.FNBoROUGH.—When you 
spoke of lier Royal Highness as a Awona 
donna, a prudent woman, did you refer to 
her moral conduct as a woman, or to her 
hehavihiir to you as a niistrcils ^—Wlien 
there was discourse respecting the Princess 
of Wales,,I always *aid that she was a 
huona donnet ; because if I had 8|jd that 
she was a cathm dtmnn, a bad woman, 
they would have fought me—knocked me 
down.— Laughter.) 

FaA.vciafo Di Rollo 
{^S erved as cook to the Princess for several 
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years. Was hired by Berf;aiiii, whom 
be knew when in the service of Gene¬ 
ral Pino. Made the voyage wit|i the 
Princess. Saw her and Berg^mi sitting 
late one evening in the tent. Has seen 
him come out of it, but not eafly in the 
morning. The tent was soinctiines closed 
in the middle of the day, the P/incess and 
fiergami being within it. At the Villa 
Villani they used to come into the kit¬ 
chen ; the Princess cut a piece for herself, 
and then one which she gave to Ber- 
gami.]3 

Do you recollect her going to Court any 
day I do. 

Were you on that morning in Befgami’s 
bed-room ?—I was. 

, At what time in the morning > —Al^out 
nine, or past nine. 

Did tlie Princess get up at that time? 
■—I do not know. 

For what purpose did you go into Bcr- 
ganii’s bed-room ?—I was carrying a ruff 
for the neck, and a pair of gloves, to the 
dame d’bonneur. 

Did the door of the dnwe d’honneur’s 
chamber ojien into Borgaini’s ?—You en¬ 
tered the room of Bergaini, and on the 
right was the door of the dame d’hon- 
ncur. 

Did Bergarai’s bed appear to have been 
slept in ?—At the moment I was coming 
out of the room of the dame d’honiieur I 
saw Bergami coming out of the ftincess’s 
be<l-room, and he scoldetl me. 

What dress was Bergami in at this 
-time^~IIe had onfiia mormn^-gown of 
striped silk'v and he had his under small¬ 
clothes, drawers, stockings, and slippers. 

The Eaki. of Lauderdalk. —When 
Bergami came out of the Princess’s ];pom, 
what did he say to the witness ?—He said, 
** You scoundrel, what do y9u do here ? 
Who has ojiened the door?”—1 answered 
tliat I found it open. He then said, “ Go 
away.” 

Lord Viscount Falmouth.— Witness 
has stated that Bergami looked over his 
accounts. Had he ever any qparrel with 
Bergami respecting those accounts?— 
Yes, ^ave had some disputes. 

When you left the service of the Prin¬ 
cess, did she give you a good character? 
—No; because I aid not ask foi it. 

Did you leave her service of your ow'U 
accord, or were you discharged?—There 


was some quarrel, up or down; and they 
said, You may go anu'J went. 

Captain Si\MUFi,.GronGF Pechkll 
l^lleccivcd tliePnncess on board the Clo- ' 
nude at Civita Veccliia in Alarcli 1815.T 

Were you in the habit of dining with 
the Princess at the tunc .she was on board 
the Clorinde?—I was. The Princess was 
entertained at my table. 

Did Bergami wait at table ?—Every 
day. 

Did he wait as a menial .servant, as any 
otlier servant ?—He did. 

[^(-aptain 1\ afterward.s receiveil her 
Boyol Highness on boaid at Messina, in 
Sicily, when tlie following incident took 
jilace.J— 

Tlie morning after I arrived at Mes¬ 
sina Captain Buggs inforiiied iiit> that the 
Princess expre.ssed some uneasiness at the 
the jirospect of keeping her own table on 
boar 1 the (!loriinle. I therefore desired 
Captain Briggs to say to the Princess, m 
my name, that I was nady to do every 
thing in iny power to make her comfort¬ 
able while she was on board the ('loriiide, 
provided she would be pleased to make a 
sacrifice, which iny duty as an officer com¬ 
pelled me to exact, by not insisting upon 
the adniis.sion of Bergami to my table; 
for that, although now admitted to the 
society of her lioyal Highness, he had 
been a menial sersant when she hail last 
embarked on boaid the (Jlorindc. In the 
afternoon of the same day I saw Captain 
Buggs, who had said that he had had a 
conference with the Princess, as I had 
desired, and that, from the tenor of his 
conversation with her, he believed there 
would bo no difficulty in my request being 
acceded to, but that her Boyal Highness 
required a day to consider the subject. 
The Leviathan ^iletl on the following 
day, and on live morning after I visited 
the Princess, with a view to know her 
determination. The l*rinces8 declined 
seeing me herself, but desired Mr Hou- 
nanwto inform me that my request would 
not be acceded to; and, in consequence, 
her Hoyal Highness provided her own 
table. 

Where did the Princess dine while she 
was on board ?—In her own cabin. 

Do you know who dined with her ?— 

I do not. 
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f ’ Caftain Tiiohas ^kiggs 
/ j^Took the Ih-incess on board the Levi- 
I athan at Genoa in 181.5.^ 

* What disposition had you made of tly 
• cabins on board your vessel for the ac- 
coininoilation of the Princess before she 
came on board ?—Miadinade such an ar¬ 
rangement ns I*thought would accommo¬ 
date ail parties. 

With respect to the sleeping-rooms, 
where did you design the cabin of the 
Princess ?—The afjcr-part of the Levia¬ 
than was divided into two cabins, winch 
I intended for the Princess; one as a 
slecping-room, the other as a drawing¬ 
room. Before that there were two other 
small cabins in a line with each other, 
which I intended lor the Countess OUh 
and the tw'o maid-servants; and I meant 
to put tlie men any where; some in the 
ward-room, some in my own cabin, as I 
might hiid most convenient, reserving a 
part of the calnn for myself. 

Was that disposition altered when the 
l*riiicess came on board —Yes. 

In what manner was the arrangement 
altered An alteration took place in the 
door of the cabin which I meant for the 
Countess Oldi, and Berganu was put in¬ 
to it. 

What alteMtion took place in the door ? 
—The two smftll cabins, winch were to 
Itavc contained the Countess Oldi and the 
maid-servants, had communication with¬ 
in each other. When the Princess came 
on board, slie said that she desired Ber- 
gami’s cabin to be changed to that which 
I liad intended for the Countess Oldi. 
Originally, to have gone into that cabin 
you must have passed through the room 
intended for th^maid-sarvants; but when 
this alteration took jilace, the door of 
communicatibn between those two rooms 
was nailed up, and a door was opened 
from Bergaini’s room, which came out 
xylose to tile room occupied by the Prin¬ 
cess. < 

So that, after the alteration, the door 
in the room apjiropriated to Bergami was 
near to the door of the cabin of tlie Prin¬ 
cess ?—It was. 

. Have you ever seen the Princess walk¬ 
ing with Bergami ?—I Have. 


In what way ?—Ann in arm. "irtiftt 1 
think was at Messina. I did not think it 
at uncommon. (Here the witness 
dropped hss voice.) 

Not uncommon, considering the terms 
they worS u()on, did you say ?— I said not 
uncoiunion, because it happened occasion^ 
aUy. • 

( 'h)s<t~pxatninaiton .—Did you not know 
some difference existed between her lloy* 
al Highness and Captain Pech^U about 
the stowing of some luggage ?—On her 
Boyal Highness’s ^wirt 1 did. She said she 
had not been treated by Captain Pechell 
^ith the same degree of accommodation 
that I liad afforded her. 

By the Earl of LAunERDALr.—What 
answer did the Queen give when you 
spoke to her in consequenee of Claptain 
Pechell’s representation?—She said it was 
of no consequence; it was only to pre¬ 
vent the Captain from keeping two tables 
that Bergami dined with her at all. 1 
left her under the impression that the 
matter would not be persevered in further, 
because I remarked to her how easy it 
. was to «cnd Bergumi’s dinner ton sinaller 
cabin. 

Did the witness sec any improper fa¬ 
miliarity between the Princess and IJer- 
gami ?—No ; 1 saw none. 

Had you any reason to suspeft any im¬ 
proper freedom or familiarity between 
them ?—No. 

PiFTRO Puciii. 

Docs the witnesss fesidte at TrTSste ?— 
Ves. • 

Docs he keep an inn there?—Yes; I 
am the agent for the grande albergo at 
Trieste. ’ • 

By the Earl of Liveufooi.—W liat 
do you mean by agent ?—I am acting for 
my Madame—my Donna. 

The SoLiciTOii-GfiKLiiAi proceeded: 
—Do you know an inn called the Black 
Iwgle, nt Trieste ?—I do. 

Who keeps it?—Vinccnza Bartoloqui. 

Is that the name gf the mn ef "which 
you are agent —Yes; it is the grande 
ulhergo of the town. 

Do you remember the Princess of 
Wales coming to that inn ?—I remember 
it mucM! 

[[The Princes.? of Wales came to the inn 
about four years ago, attended by Bern 
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gami^ witliout any other servant. She re¬ 
mained there six days. His bed-room, 
during this time, opened into the duung- 
room, wlnle that oi Bergami qpened into 
that of the Countess of Oldi, and it into 
the dining-room. This room hud no other 
door except the one to go out by, which 
was constantly shut at night.^ 

Did the witness, at any time dilring 
the morning, while her Koytd Highness 
was at Trieste, see Bergami come out ot 
any rooiii into the dining-room ?—I have 
seen him come from the room of the 
Princess. 

At what hour ?—About 8, or half past 
8, in the morning. 

How many times did you see that du¬ 
ring the SIX days her Boyal Highness re¬ 
mained at Trieste ?—Three or four times. 

Will the witness describe the manner 
in which Bergami was dressed when com¬ 
ing out of the room of her Royal High¬ 
ness ?—He liad a dress made in the Po¬ 
lish fashion, with some gold lace on it, 
which came from the waist down behind. 

What else besides rtiat?—He had 
drawers. 

Hud he anystockings on ^—Sometimes 
he had stockings, and sometiines panta¬ 
loons, which were at once stockings ami 
pantaloons; but I cannot precisely say, 
for I wn#lookmg out through the key¬ 
hole of niy room. (A lauf^h.') 

What led you to look through the key¬ 
hole ? 

Mr Wii I lAMS submitted that the mo- 
. lives ol \he witncssH;ould not bb leceived 
in evidence. 

Did you make any observations on the 
bed assigned to Bergami ?—Yes, 1 have. 
• Did that bed appear to have bwn slept 
in } —Never. 

I wish to know whether, aftt'r Berga¬ 
mi went away, you made any observations 
on the shtH'ts ot the bed^—The sheets 
were put on the bed clean, and were ta¬ 
ken away dean. * © 

How many /Ktt.s-de-ihamlm' were there 
in the Pmneess’s bedrioom ^—T^erc were 
two. 

kVere they both made use of.?*—I did 
say yes. 

Weic there more than one wash-hand- 
stand and basin in the room ?•*-There 
were two. 

Did they appear both to hvtie been 


used, or only one ?—I dfan’t rcnieipber; 
many travellers wish two basins, and yet 
they may he alone. 

Cross-examined —Are you still agent, 
or by whatever other name than agent 
you may be tailed, for the Grand Hotel 
af; Trieste —I am after taking the mn 
which is called the black Eagle ; hut if 
I don't gain the trial (the law-suit), I 
shall continue to he tn the (rrand Hotel. 

[[[This answer appeareiTto excite a con¬ 
siderable sensation The So 11 ii tok-G h- 
Ni KAi, thought the meaning of the wit¬ 
ness was, “ if I don’t gain what I attempt 
to gam." The short-hand writer was de¬ 
sired to read the answer, and the word 

law-suit” was retained as the correct 
translation.[3 

Have you been at Milan ?—Yes. 

More than once ^—It 1 must go to my 
own country, I must go to Milan. I have 
been there & or 6’ tunes. 

What countryman lue you ^—1 conic 
from Asti, in Piedmont. 

Did you go to IMilan to make a depo¬ 
sition of what you knew f—Yes, about 
18 months ago. 

Who examined you^—Colonel Brown. 

Did any law man assist Yes, a law¬ 
yer who IS liere, hut I don’t remember 
Ins name. 

Should you recollect if I assisted you 
with his name } Was it Mr Pow'cl ^— 
Yes. 

Was Counsellor Cook liicrp^—I don’t 
know what he is called, but there was 
one whom I considered a ^Milanese. 

Was Ills name Vilmarcati?—I don’t 
know. 

You were at that time regularly ex¬ 
amined ?—Yes, I was. 

Was your examination taken in writ¬ 
ing ?—I believe so. 

And you gave/a full account then of 
the room, ami of all that you have told 
to-day ?—What I can say litforc God, I 
have said here and at Milan. 

I take It for granted you have received 
110 money ?—I did not wish tor any, but 
'le gave me some. 

You did not wish for any money ^— 
He told me to take this, and gave me 8 
gold Najioleons, and 11 francs. 

Barbara Kriss, (or Kraxtz,) 
[[Before her marriage, which took place 
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three years ago/wa# servant at the Post * he coxild not conskler the appearance of 
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inn, Carlsnih* During that time, the 
Princess spent a week or ten days at the 
inn. One evening, between 7 and 8, she 
went with water into No. l2, which was 
Bergann's bed room.^ 

On carrying the water to No. 12, who 
, was in the room ?—Tlie Princess aiiU 
Berganii. 

Where was Bergami when you went 
in ? —Bergam|jrms in bed. 

Where was the Princess?—She was 
sitting on the bed next liiin. 

Could you see whether Bcrgami's 
clothes were on or off?—I could not see; 
but the moment 1 entered, Bergann’s 
arm was wide. 

W'here did you see his arm ?—When I 
mtoreil Berganii bad lus aim round the 
neck of the Princess, and when I entered 
he let It fall 

Can you describe Ins dress ^—I oannut 
tell that. 

What did the Pnnccss do on your en¬ 
tering the room ?—The Princess had 
jumped up, and was much frightened. 

What did the Princess do when she 
saw you enter ?—She had then jumped 
up. 

Do yoifinean to say that she had jump¬ 
ed up, or that slie did jump up on your 
entering the room ^ 

The w^ness repeated her former an¬ 
swer, tlip IHj^ral translation of winch, the 
interpreter san^. wai “ she got up, or she 
rose.” 

[^Mr Bnot'G M AM stated it as the obser¬ 
vation of a gentleman near him, that the 
interpreter did not give correctly the im¬ 
port of the answers. This being con- 
tinned by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Mr Brougham was culled upon for ano¬ 
ther interpreter. Mr B. observed, that 
in consequcnce»of having been refused a 
list of witnesses, it had been impossible 
for him to ^le provided with one. He 
had understood there were to be no wit¬ 
nesses except Italian, but if the opposite 
party were to follow the Queen thtipugh 
every country in which she had traveU 
led, he might be called uiKiii next day 
for a Turkish, Greek, or Egyptian nitei- 
preter. The Attorney-General observed, 
that as Mr Brougham himself had, in 
|us opening speech, alluded to Carlsruhc, 


a witness from that quarter as improba¬ 
ble. After some discussion, it Was agret"tl 
uixmrthat a delay should be allowetl till 
to-morrow* to enable the Queen's coun¬ 
sel to piocure an interpreter of their • 
own. Next day, the examination was 
resumed. The witness found one morn¬ 
ing an Befjgiimi’s bed a enpot or cloak, 
apparently belonging to a teinale, and af¬ 
terwards saw the Princess wear another 
of the same aha{>e and colour, but cannot 
jwsitively swear it was the same.^ 

Did you at any time, on making up 
the bed, see any thing on the sheets ? 

Here some observations passed between 
the interjireters on the ansM'cr given by 
the witness. 

(Jueen’s interpreter_The word she 

has used cannot be interpicted in English. 

The King’s interjireter was directed to 
state what she had said. 

She says, tliat when she made the bed 
the sheets were vu-st. 

'J'he (iueen’s Interpreter.—What she 
says may meai\“ m disorder.” The pro¬ 
per mi^aning is “ wasteit is an ad- 
* jcctive. 

Lord Hampdkn.—I s it not a substan¬ 
tive also?—Asa substantive it means “a 
desert.'* 

After some conversation, the King’s 
interpreter was directed, if lie could not 
explain the word in English, to ask the 
witness what she meant by wu.\t. 

[^An explanation was given, whlcli 
we decline inserting^ but whiclktciided 
to make an unfavourable impression. ’The 
witne^ was much affected, and wept bit- 
terlw for some time.^ 

(Ynis-eTainincd .—Witness never ha^ 
been at Vienna, nor had seen Colonel 
Brown; but she was brought to Hano¬ 
ver, and *0 Frankfort, and examined at 
these places. At Frankfort she received 
12 or 14 ducats. 

Did«any body give you any thing else 
smee ?—No ; except tne gentleman who 
fetched me from the post here. , 

Do you*mean the courier^—I know 
not what he was. He was a foreigner— 
a stranger. 

M’hat did he give yon ?—He called 
upon ir# twice to go there. 

To go where ?—To the post; and he 
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then told me that I should go to London. 
1 said I would not, till 1 was forced. 

What else occurred ?—-He said 1 had 
better go, for it would come at dost, I 
should ^ oblipd to go. *' 

A Peer.—Tne witness says, then I was 
obliged to let it come to that point. 

Who asked you to come over here ?— 

Our minister. Monsieur-, at Dorin- 

stadt. 

Did any other minister speak to you 
on the ■'subject}—When I was there, I 
saw nobody else. 

Did any other minister speak to you 
on the subject of coming over here ?— 
Yes, Monsieur l)e (iallc. 

or what is Monsieur De Gallc ? 
—-He is at court: I do not know what 
situation he holds there. 

Did any other person speak to you 
about coming over here ?—1'he an)bii.s.sa- 
dor to the Court of Wur tern berg did. 

Did any one else speak to you about 
coming over ?—Monsieur Dc Grimm and 
Monsieur llathvegn. 

Who and what is Monsjeur Ratlivegn? 
—They told me that he was the minister 
or ambassador to Hanover. 

Does he live at Carlsruhc ? —Yes. 

Did no person give you any money be¬ 
fore you came over here > —No; except 
the gentleman in Carlsruhe, those ducats 
that I mentioned. 

Did no one promise to give you money 
after you came back to Carlsrulie from 
England?—No one promised me any 

thins -' 

• Will you swear, upon the oa*,h you 
have taken, that no person prom^setl to 
give you any adiantage of any sortvaftcr 
you came back from England ?—N* one 
promised me any tiling ; but they said I 
should have reimhursemc-nt (dt-Jom- 
fna^emnit) when 1 came home, for the 
time I had lost. 

How murl\woic you to have ?—I can¬ 
not say whut I shall have. , 

"Who was it told jou you should j^ct 
compensation?—The minister, our mi¬ 
nister. ' ' 

MHiat minister ?—I cannot tell what. 
1 said to him that I was to lie compen¬ 
sated for the loss of my situation. 

Who is the Duke of lhrgstc<J?—Mi¬ 
nister, as far as 1 know. 

Whose minister?—I cannot say. 


Is he not minister to Grand Duke 
of Baden ?—I do not knoi ',if he is mi ni¬ 
ter for foreign affairs, or for tlie inte¬ 
rior. 

How did you see him ?—He called for 
me. 

Do you mean to say that he sent for 
you ?—Yes. 

Did he not come to the rooms in the 
inn where you lived ^—Not the Duke of 
Birgstcd. V * j 

Did not Baron Von Reigle come to the 
inn to look at the rooms while you w’crc 
there ^—I did not see him. 

Will you swear that the Princess and 
Bergami did not dint at court every day 
while they were in your house ^—I can¬ 
not know if they dined at court, or where 
they dined. 

DkI you see tlie Princess and Bergami, 
and tlic rest of the suite of her Royal 
Highness, go to court during the time 
they were there ?—1 have seen them twice 
go out in a carriage; but whether they 
went to court I do not know. 

Have you seen the Grand Duke come 
to the inn to wait upon the Princess ^— 
I have seen the Grand Duke and several 
other gentlemen come up to the Princess. 

What do you mean by “ cjinc up to 
the Princess f "—I can say nothing about 
It. . 

Do you mean to say that they cainc 
to pay their respects to the Trincess ?— 
Yes, probably they canij> to make their 
court. 

Did you happen to see them come so 
more than once?—Only once. It was 
just as I was going down stairs that the 
gentlemen were coming up stairs. 

Where did the Princess rea’ive the 
Duke ?—I saw that they went up stairs ; 
and then I went up to the top story. 

Whom have yyu spoken to on this sub¬ 
ject since you came to this country ?— 
Two gentlemen have com,' to me, but 
who they arc I do not know. 

Have you ever spoken on this matter 
witl^ any other person in this country be- 
, sides those two gentlemen ?—No. 

Do you know a Captain or Major .Tones 
in this country ^ —No, I know nobody. 

Did those tw'o gentlemen that you talk 
of speak German As much as I could 
judge, one of them did. 

Do you know Ins name ?—No. 
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Was he a Gei^an or an Englishman i 
—I do not know. He spoke German; 
bat whether he was a German or not, I 
cannot say. 

Besides the house where you now live, 
have you been in any other house since 
you came to London ?—No, I have been 
nowliere else except here, m this house* 

When you say you never were in any 
other hou'^e in this country except where 
you now live,J|lp.«*if mean that you never 
lodged in a«ly other house, or that you 
have not been in any other house at all ? 
—W'heii we arrived, we were at a hotel 
only for a few hours; we then left it. 

And have you never been, for any space 
of tune, however short, in any other house 
save those two ?—No; I have been no¬ 
where. 

"Wlien you had the conversation with 
Baron Birgsted about compensation for 
coming here, what did jou say to him 
when you demanded it ?—I said, " Your 
excellency, must I go?—If I do not {mu'.t), 

I cannot leave here. I am a married wo- 
miui, and 1 have other business to attend 
to." 

What an.swer did liis excellency make 
to that >—He ‘•aid, if I should not go, I 
would b» forced : then I answered, “ I 
will go, and God may settle the business 
as he pleases.” 

W'^Iien^ou asked for the compensation 
for coiniiigii^'hat did the Baron say ?— 
He said he rould not give me any thing; 
that I should leave it to the gentlemen, 
and he had no doubt that tlicy would re¬ 
compense me when I came heic. 

Dill he not also say that you should be 
recomiiciised when you got home again 
from here ^ —No. 

Have any of your family a promise of 
any thing ?—No. 

Will you bjvear that no promise was 
given to your husband^ or to any of your 
family ?—I ^aii swear that nothing has 
lieen promised to me , anil I think that 
nothing has licen nroniiscd to my hus¬ 
band, or he would nave told me of it. 

By the Earl of MAx.suhi.n.—When 
tlie witness made the bed in the inorni 
ing, bad tlie bi d the appearance as if two 
persons had slept in it —No ; the cush¬ 
ions or pillows lay one on the another. 
So far as I recollect. 

By the Earl of Limjcrick.—T he wit¬ 
ness, in the IbrniLi: part of her endcncc. 
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used the words, “ they loft together,” I 
wish to know what she meant bv the 
word “ they ?"--Tliat, when I mane the 
bed, there was noliody in the room. 

1 again Ask, what did she mean by the 
word “ they" (sw )}—The interpreter 
endeavouiiil, witliout effect, to make tlic 
witness comprehend the question ; but 
her jjnswo still was, “ I mean that no- 
boily was present wlien I made the bed." 

By I.,ord lloon.—Had you any con¬ 
versation with any jierson respi-ctjng your 
observation relative to ber Royal Iligh- 
ness and Bergami, particularly with le- 
terence to what you saw wlitii you ob¬ 
served JJcrganu m bed, and that tlic Prin¬ 
cess jumped up ?—I never have made 
any observation to any body. 

I«want to know, whether, on the mo¬ 
ment she experienced this fright, when 
the Princess jumped up, she communi¬ 
cated vitli any body respecting that event? 
—I sjxike to nobody about it, except 
Mans, lie Gi iiiini, who asked me about it. 

How long alter the i'riiicess left the 
inn were those questions .iskcd you— 
As soon as tlie^ went aw'ay, then 1 made 
the roiftu ready. Minis ile (inititn soon 
after came to the inn, and asked me tiic 
questions. 

Asked yim what >—lie asked me, in 
the room, about this m.itter, and then I 
was unwilling to say any thing. But he 
askdl me again, anil 1 told him. 

I want to know what the witness was 
asked ?—He asked me, have you never 
seen imy thing ? 

Earn 6f LAUiiEiiflAi is.—-TT!?'witnes8 • 
has s.yl, that, in the course of her duty, 
she ^ried water to the cliutiiher No. 12; 

I Wish to know wlietlier, the next night 
after seeing the Princess there, she caf- 
ried water in the usual way to No. 12? 
—No ; was then shut, and I placed 
the water before the door of the room. 

Did she, after the night in winch she 
saw the Princess in tliat room, generally 
ind the door shut or open, when she ear¬ 
ned water there —It was shut. 

Was lb generally, shut ?—Yes ; many 
times It was shut, many tunes it was 
open. 

Does she mean, by the door being shut, 
that it was merely closed, or actually 
lockcift—I attiniptcd several times to go 
in, but It was locked, and I could not go in. 
By another Peer.—Did you carry wa- 
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ter to the Princesh's room?—No; the 
maids took core that. 

■GerssippF Bianchi. 

[[Mr Dinman obiected to the use of 
the Alarquis Siinictto, as mterjiretor, on 
account of his having before seeii tlic wit¬ 
ness ; but Lord Liverpool observed, that 
it was iin]>ossible to get air' one ^ who 
Couhl interpret so well, and that he would 
be checked by the Queen's interpreter 
The ijitncss was an ItuUan Swiss, who 
waited at the inn de Grande Bretagne, 
at Venice, during the tune the Princess 
was there. At that tune she brought a 
gold chain called rtutntim- After dinner, 
she and Bergami were left together.^ 
Wliat passed when you saw them to¬ 
gether?—After having got up, she Zook 
the chain from her own neck and put it 
round the neck of tlie courier: the cou¬ 
rier afterwards took it from his own neck 
and put it round hers, and then he took 
her by the hand and aecompanied her to 
the saloon, where they W'cnt to dunk 
coffee. 

When you saw the Prmcess and Ber- 
ganii go out of the room, in wlnu mun- 
iitT did they conduct thamsches?—He 
took her liaiid, squeezed her hand, and 
went to the dour: she went in, and he 
came away. 

[[At a second visit to Venice, Bergami 
was called Baron ; they went out toge¬ 
ther every day, he giving Ins hand to 
help her into tlie gomUda, he was cover¬ 
ed with a siring ot onUrs and .icw/ls.[3 
Cr().<tf^X‘rtinnii >baigaiil have 
you made? What pay arc you have' 
for coming lieu ^—None. 

Do you mean to swiar that jou an' to 
rfcceive nothing as a lomjiensation forloss 
of time on coming hcie and stiying lierc^ 
—They told me 1 was to receive nothing, 
but to come to London to tell the truth, 
and this 1 have done. 

But what ail' you to be paid for telling 
the truth ^—I liave made no agieiineu: 
nor condition ; if they will give me some¬ 
thing, I tball take it, {Lut/ghtit,) 

Paoi 0 Bac.az/om, 

[^llad liocn employed as a working nia- 
.son in the garden at the Villa d’l',ste, 
while the Piincess and Bergiuili were 
there.j 


Have you ever seen^them together 
alone in tne garden ?—YVs. 

Have you seen them alone in the gar-» 
den once, or more than once, or several 
times?—Ihaw! seen them more than once. 

What were they doing ^—I luve seen 
the Princess in a chair which had wheels, 
and Bergami behind pushing it. 

Was any body lIsc with them at the 
time you speak of, or were they alone ?— 
The Princess and Belgvji'were alone. 

Did you ever see Bergaii^Kif ^he chair 
—Yes, 1 have, and the Pi iiicess behind 
pushing him. 

[[W'hile at work in a grotto, he heard 
somebody m an adjoining room, and 
looking under tlie scaffold, saw Bergami 
and the Princess, behaving ,111 a manner 
highly indecorous [] 

Cro.M-ixitminfii .—Who called on you 
to go ov(>r to England, to be a witness iii 
this case ?—The governor said I must go, 
and I euine. 

Who paid you for coming ?—I wras 
paid nothing. 

Did you not receive any money for 
your expenses ^—Not as much as the 
price ot u drop of water. 

Who, then, paid the travelling expen*. 
ses ?—'J’he courier. , 

You came, then, with a courier?—> 
Yes. 

Do you know his name ^—I ^'dieve his 
name was Kastelh, who cai^t with me 
from Milan to Holland, an English 

cimiier brought me fiom Holland here. 

.IvilONYMO MiARTII, 

[[Was employed as director of the Prin¬ 
cess's gaideii. Kiu’vv Bergami before he 
was 111 hi 1 service.[3 

What were Bergami’s circumstances 
when you first knew him ? wcie they rich 
or poor?—He was a inior piaii. 

What situation'did he fill i*—He was 
the man of an excise-officer, whose duty 
It was to put the excise-marks on the 
wine-casks for the duty. 

Did you ever see the Princess and Ber- 
gaini together ^—1 have. 

Did you ever see tlstm walk together ? 
—I did. 

IIow' did they walk ^ —Ami-in-ann. 

How did they seem to behave towards 
o.ieli other ^—They seemed to each othev 
like man and wifp. 
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Did you Roe thfetn ridiuR together in a 
carriage ut any nine ?—^ es, I have. 

Dill you ever see them m that sort of 
carnage called a iiarcntevole ?—Yes. 

/ Will the witness describe fh what inan- 
|ner they sat in this parentevole ?—Berga- 
^ini was sitting m the back port, and tlie 
•Princess upon his kni*e. * 

Was there any one else in the pareii- 
tevole —Nolwly. • 

Did the wi t l-» ’^er see Bcrgaini and 
the PriniW^W the kitchen together >— 
Several times. 

State what they were doing.—They 
were eating, where the cook was sitting. 
(The interpreter oBliervetl, this was the 
literal meaning of the witness's aiiswir.) 

Were they eating from one and the 
same plate, or from two plates ?—Soine- 
txincs from one, sometimes from two. 

Do you know the gate leading to llie 
great garden ^—I do. 

Do you recollect seeing the Prineess 
and Bergami together near that gate ^— 
Yes. 

How far from them were you when 
you saw them together Twenty or 
thirty paces. 

1 ) 1(1 you observe them doing any thing 
together ?~I saw them once kiss. 

|]^He was examined by Vilmarcati, 
Browrn, and Powell ^ 

W.LS vd^^examiiiatiou taken down in 
writing made me sign 

and swear to lauiih.) 

Did you also swear to it ^—They made 
iiic^iwcar to it, but I did not know at the 
time that I was to' come before any tri¬ 
bunal ; if I had known any such thing, 

I should not liave signed it. 

Did you take tliat oatli upon the cross } 
—No ; they only told me, “ Here you 
must tell tiio truth ; you must tell the 
truth, neither more no^ less, you must 
state only what you saw with your own 
eyes." • 

Wliat did you receive when you went 
to Milan, and stopped there for two days ? 
—They ])aid my expenses by gif mg me 
20 francs, but I was obhged to add a, 
franc of my own out of my own pocket. 

P vof-n OcRioNr, 

Qllad served as under cook to the Prin- 
ciss. Knew Bergami faily, and had seen 
him ID priiou.^ • 


What w'as his situadou ia the servicu 
of her Royal Highness at the time you 
were there ?—Baron. 

Yoif'sav he was a Baron ; but I ask 
what was hfs situ.itioii in tile household? 
—Chief commander over the liousehold. 

You have said that you have seen the 
Pnnces.s in the kitchen with Bergami ; 
111 what wtly have they come into the 
kitchct) ?—Arm-in-aini. 

For what purpose have they conic into 
«tlie kitchen ?—Sometmies to come and 
eat soiiietliing. 

By “ sonietimes” do you mean many 
times, or few ?—]\Iany times. 

Hud they any thing to eat >—Yes. 

When you were at tlie Huioiia, did you 
ever know balls given by the Princess 
theri*.^—I have. 

Who used to attend those balls?-—Prin¬ 
cipally jieople of low rank and condition. 

Did the Priiicesb use to dance with 
tliese persons?—No, she danced by hcr- 
selt, and somutuncs with Bergami. 

But did she dana* <it the same time 
with these country people, and low peo¬ 
ple, who wcic tfiere at these balls?—She 
did. • 

[[Had seen a jierson, called Mahomet, 
perforin an indecent dance, at wliicli the 
Princess appeared iniicli ainused.T 

Cross-t xatnim J .—Were you disidiargcd 
for driinkeniiess ?—No. 

Did you go away of your own accord ? 
—When hiic set out to go to Roine, I was 
left behind with six others. * 

WliM service did you next ciiJjMr intu? 
—{i4 fJn/ fHiuse ,)—I went into u'lc ser¬ 
vice ot^priest; but I do not remember 
Ins ri/inc. 

wiicrc did he live ?—He was a minis¬ 
ter of the great liospitul at Milan. 

Where did he live?—At Milan. 

How long did you stay in lus service? 
—A year. 

And you do not know his name after 
hving yith him a year ^—1 do not re- 
lutinbcr his name. 

l/Ou:.sA Di'mon’j, 

[[Is a native of the Pays de Vaud, and a 
protestant. Was engaged at Geneva for 
fi ve years as first femnit' de efiambre to the 
Princes^ Remeinbtrcd well the engage¬ 
ment ofBcrgarni, who at first ate and 
was on a footing with the other servant'.. 
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The second day, however, after bis arri¬ 
val at Naples, he was removed from the 
bed-rooui at first allotted to him, into one 
near that of the Princess, and haf’ing an 
internal coimnumcation within. At the 
name time, William Austin, the boy, who 
hod hitherto slept in the Princess’s room, 
was ordered, as being now too big, to be 
put into a separate apartment. Phera was, 
then, between the rooms of tlie Princess 
and fiergami, only a small cabinet, and a 
passage ; the outward door of which* 
being closed, no one could have aca-ss 
to those rooiris.l 

Did her Iloyal Ilighnt'ss, on the even¬ 
ing after her airival at Naplc.s, go to the 
opera ?—Her Iloyal Highness told me, 
while I was dressing her, tliat slie was 
going to the opera. * 

Did she return early or late from the 
opera that evening ^—It si'cms to me that 
she returned early in the evening. 

Upon her return did she go into her 
bed-room ? 

Mr Di'mman objected to this as a lead¬ 
ing question. 

Upon her return, where did she go to ? 
—She returned to her bed-rooin. 

Were you in the bed-room yourself^ 
—1 was not there, but she rang for me. 

On your arrival at tlie bed-room ot the 
Princess, wliat dul her llojal Highness 
do ?—Her Iloyal flighness crossed the 
passage and entered the cabinet. 

Do YOU know where licrgaim was at 
that tilhe ^ —1 don't know. . 

*Aftefi.'’cr Royal IJighncss ha<j g^ne in¬ 
to the cabinet, what did she then do ?— 

1 do not know bat she did, Kit she 
returned immediately to the beefc-ooiu 
Yrhere I was. | 

Did she say any thing to you ? Did 
ahe give you any oiders.'*—Her Royal 
Highness told me totoibul Wiihain Aus¬ 
tin entering into her loom, because she 
wished to lu' <pnet. 

W'liere did William Austin slerp that 
nigh .<*—In a small cabinet, where he re¬ 
mained all the time. 

Was that cabuiei adjiininf' the bed¬ 
room of the Princess —It was near it; 
tliero was a door of communication. 

Do you know whether that door was 
open or shut tli.it night —I saw, it sliut. 

A\'licn that dour was shut, was there 


any communication beti'cen tliat cabinet 
and the passage of whiclb you have spo¬ 
ken ?—There was not. 

What beds were there, at night, in the 
bed-room of diie Princess ?—How many ? 
—'I'here were two ; a large one and a 
small one. 

' What was the small bed ?—It was a 
travelling-bed for her Royal Highness, 

Did her Royal Hi..diuess usually sleep 
in that bed ?—Yes , Siw,>^»>pt in it. 

\\’hat preparations wvfir . that 
night, for her Royal Highness, relative 
to that bed ?—I saw, in the evening that 
it was iiiiule. 

Did you take any"notire of the other 
bed } were tlierc sheets on it, or not ?— 

I saw, afterwards, that there were no 

sheets. 

How long did you remain with her 
Iloyal iliglmess tliat night before she 
left the bed-room f —home minutes ; a 
very little time. • 

Did you m.ike any observation on the 
conduct of her Royal Higbmss that night 
in the bed-room ?—I thought she was 
extremely agitated. 

^\’hat was your reason for remaining 
there only a few mimitcs ? 

Mr Win lAMs suiunitted that the rea¬ 
son of tlie witness for not remaining with 
her Royal Highness could not be received 
IIS evidence. *'* 

The iriTOH-GLNrRj^ contended 
that the (juestion was jhi lectly admissi¬ 
ble, because the answer might be, that 
tlie witness was desired to go out. 

The witness, in answer to the question 
said, “ I left the room after remaining 
a few minuUs, because her Royal High¬ 
ness sent me away nninediately." 

Had that been tier usual practice ?—It 
was not. 

Do you know' where Bergami slept that 
night ^—I believe- 

Mr Bhocoham.—W e ha.'c nothing to 
do with behef. 

What time the next morning did you 
sec her Iloyal Highness.^—I don't rc- 
ineinher precisely. 

I don’t ask you precisely, but as near¬ 
ly as you can recollect ? —^Near, or about, 

II o’clock. 

^Vas that later or about her usual 
time i —It was nearly her usual time. 
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When did yovt see Berfi;a3nl that morn¬ 
ing ?'-~T had not seen him during tho 
whole of the morning. 

When was it that you Qrst saw him 
ithut day, and where ^—At dinner. 

I Ihd you take notice of the travcllmg- 
’ bed that morning ?—^'es, I did. 

. What observation did you make ?—1 
otiserveil that nobody liad slept in it. 

Did you observ^ji^hat appearance the 
larger bed liiy; ||% -^l did. 

\Vh!?W^ervation did you make on the 
larger bed ?—I observed that it had been 
occupied. 

State more at length, or more particu¬ 
larly, what was its condition ?—I cannot 
do that. 

Was it much deranged ?—Not much. 

Did the witness, while in Naides, si'C 
Hergaiui in tho same room with her Itoy.d 
Highness >—I have seen him in the bed¬ 
room very often. 

AVho was It that assisted her Koyal 
Highness in making her toilette?—I did. 

Did the witness <‘ver see any other piT- 
son present while her Kojal Ilighiuss 
was making her toilette?—Yes; Mr 
William Austin and Mr Bcrgami. 

Was Bergami courier at that tune ?— 
He was. * 

About what age was Austin then ?— 
About 13 vears. 

The wil^^s has said that Bergami was 
resent wit^||^ llo)a} Highniss when at 
er toilette ; luhv often—once, twice, or 
how?—Often, several times. 

In what state of dress was her Royal 
Highness then > little dressed, or much 
dressed, or how ?—Sometimes she was 
dressed, and sometimes not. 

Can the witness tell whether Bergami 
came in for a moment and went out again, 
or continued in ?—He entcreil; he went 
in and out. • « 

Does the witness remember ever seeing 
Bergami m the passage of which she has 
made inentioii, at night ?—I do remem¬ 
ber. 

Where was her Royal Highness then ? 
—In her bed-room. 

Was her Royal Highness dressed or 
undressed, or How ?~Her Royal High¬ 
ness was undressed. 

Where was witness standing.?—I was 
. near her Royal Highness’s bed. - 


Wliere was Bergami when the witness 
saw him ?—have seen Bei^mi come 
out o^his room, and come throi^h the 
liassage. • 

In what direction was Bergami mo¬ 
ving ? towards the I’nncess’s room, or 
how?—He was going towards the room 
of her Uoyjil Highness. 

What was the state of Bergami’s drt?6S 
when the witness saw him?—He wa« 
not dressed. 

Wlieii the witnc'ss said he \Vas not 
dressed, what did she mean ? what had, 
he on ?—He was not dressi'd at oil.—(.4 
lnuf>h.) 

What was there on his feet ?—SUp- 
jiers. 

Did the witness observe whether he 
had any stockings on ?—I saw no stock¬ 
ings. 

Had he any thing on hut his shirt?— 
No more. 

The witness has said that the Princess 
was undressed ; had slie got into bed or 
not ?—She was not m bed. 

When the w«tnm saw Bergami in the 
manner*shc has described, wliat did wit¬ 
ness do ?—I ran away ; I escapnl by a 
little door near me out of tlie apartment 
of the Princess. 

I^'rhis answer having excited some sur¬ 
prise* or doubt, tlie question was read by 
Mr Gurney, and put again by the mter- 
jireter, wlien precisely the same answer 
was given.]] 

Thehvitni'ss has stated the state of the 
small t/auelling-hed the first ni;i^t after 
the Pri^ess’s arrival; what was its state 
the suVCeqiient nights ?—I made n oob- 
serva*ioTi with .regard to it. 

W.ll the witness tell the appearance ol 
the largi* travelling-bed ; whether two or 
one appeared to have slept in it ?—More 
than one j^erson appear«l to have ilept 
in it. 

How was it on subsequent nights ; as 
if^ne, ftr more thim one had slept in it? 
—I have always seen it the same thuqi; 
(meme chn$^) at Naples. • 

Does the witness remember a masked 
ball given by Murat to her Royal High¬ 
ness ?’—I have j I do. 

Where was the place ?—In a house 
near thtasca. 

Where did her Royal Highness dress 
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herself for the ball ?—In a room of tlie 
lioiihc where the ball was. 

At the same house ?—It was. * 

What charactei did her JloyaT High¬ 
ness first appear in ?—In the character of 
a country girl in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. 

Whose business was it to assist her 
Royal Higliness in putting on thif dress 
of that character ^ —Aline. 

Did you go to that house?—1 did. 

l)id*liergann go?—He also wont. 

When did Hi rgaini go ?—He wt iit with 
me nt the same tune. 

Wlienlier Royal Highness diessed her¬ 
self in the character of .1 Xeiipolftan pea¬ 
sant, who assisted h( r ?—Ale 

How long did hci Royal Highness re¬ 
main in that character ?—About an hour. 

Did her Royal Highness return for the 
purpose of cluiiging her dress ?—Yes. 

What dress <lid she take the second 
time ?—That of the (ietnus of History. 

Did her Royal Highness change her 
dress entirely for that purpose?—Yes. 

Did witness assist iif changing the 
dress ?—No. , 

Who assisted in changing her Royal 
Highness's dress ? » 

Mr Wii j.iAMs.—Does the witness know 
of her own knowledge.?—Bergaini went 
into the room with her Royal Highness; 
into the room where the toilette was. 

Where did you go?—I,stood in the 
ante-room. 

Did you see Bergami go with hA Royal 
Ilighnin.' to the teilette?—I mwl Berga¬ 
mi enter the rtwin. 

How long did Bergami rcinam ?—I 
cannot remember precisely. ^ 

• About how long ?—About three quar¬ 
ters of an hour. 

Did the Princess come out alone, or 
did any person come with hef ?—Berga- 
mi came out first, and her Royal High¬ 
ness came out after. 

How long before lier Royal Highii^’ss 
did Bergami come out?—A very little 
time. , 

How long ? 1, a,' 3 , +, or 5 minutes ?— 
Two or thn’e minutes. 

Did her Royal Highness go to the liall 
in this character ?—She w’eiit down stairs 
to go to the ball in the same character. 

How long was she absent.?—About 
three quar'^rs of an hbiir. 


At the end of that peVmd did she come 
back again to the room * —She returned 
into the ante-room. 

Will the \yitnrss describe the manner 
in which her Royal Highness was dressed 
in this character ?—Her arms were bare,) 
^er breast bare, and the drapery was as 
is usual in the character. 

Were the arms entirely bare, or how ? 
—I did not obseri^: whi^lier they were 
completely nakid. * 

Qhheliad seen Bergami anu vlJtYrincess 
walking on the terrace arm-in-arm. At 
the thiatre of St Carlos they appeared, 
she 111 a red cloak, ajid he in a red domi¬ 
no, with a large hat. (In going into the 
pit they were surrounded by a number of 
masks, who hissed violently. The dres.s 
of the Princess was monstrous.^ 

M' as the door between your room and 
that of the Pi incess open or shut at night ? 
—Shut. 

Was It locked or only shut ?—The 
Princess turned the key inside. 

W'^as the bed-room of Bergami situated 
on the other side ?—It was. 

In the morning who let you into the 
Princess’s room ?—'I’hc Princess herst'lf 
calk’d me from lur room. 

Did you observe the bed of the Prin¬ 
cess, whether it had been slept in or not ? 

■—More often {plus sourent) It had not 
been slept in. ^ 

Air BjiorciiiAM complji^d that the 
witness spoke in so loi/a tone, and so 
rapidly, that it was impossible either to 
hear or to understand her. 

What do you mean by pint mivent Y —■ 
Ordinarily, generally, nicominon. 

A'ou s.ii(l that afttr you were in your 
bed-room the I’nnccss locked the door on 
the other side. I want to know whether 
after this you heard any noise as of a door 
opening?—I ha\/*sonH'titnes heard anoise 
of a door opening toward the side of the 
Princess, hut did not know? if it were the 
door of her room. 

Was there any other door that you re¬ 
collect in that direction excepting the door 
of the Princess’s room, or of Bergami's?— 
There was a third door, leading into the 
dressing-room of her Royal Highness. 

Was that the room you described as 
being the room between the bed room of 
the Princess and that of Bergami ?—The 
room was between the two rooms ; there 
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wfcs a third doot, wliich was the room 
wliere her Royal Highness dressetl her¬ 
self. 

After you heard the door ppen, did you 
hear any noise in the Princess’s room du¬ 
ring the reiTiiiinder of the night, or was 
all quiet >—All was quiet. , 

• QJuriiig thfc stay at Naples, the beha¬ 
viour of the Princess to Bergami eoiuiiin- 
ed very faiiiiliiw; li'i Jilone of all the ser¬ 
vants entereih^^ fouiii without knocking. 
'I'lie TTfilti.h w.is accompanied to Romo 
by no J'^nglish except Dr Holland and 
l.ady Ch<irIotte Lindsay. Lady Char¬ 
lotte went away at ^ieghoru, and at (le- 
noa they were joinetl by Mr llounani. 
At (ieno .1 the lusls of the Piincess and 
Berg mil were only sepanited by a room 
containing luggage ^ 

Do you know Bergami’s mother^— 
Yes. 

How did they call her ^—They calkd 
her iS'onna. 

The Intel jneter said that this was an 
lulian word sigintying grandmofliiT. 

Did she continue to reside wdiile the 
Prineess was at tienoa^—Yes. 

Was there a little child, tlie d.uighter 
of Bcrgaini ^—Yes. 

What was her name, and how old was 
she ^—She was called V’lctorine, and was 
about two or throe years old. 

[lAt tho^lla Villain she observed Bcr- 
gaiiii one mdlsj^g looking out of a win¬ 
dow in the blu% silk gown which tlic 
Princess usually wore^ 

How long did Lady C. Campbell con¬ 
tinue at Milan with her Royal Highness.^ 
—I believe near a month. 

When J.ady C Cam|»bell went away, 
wiis there any F.iighsh lady left in the 
suite of the Piincess?—Xo. 

Did any other lady come into the si¬ 
tuation ot lady ol* honoun?—Yes. 

How soon after Latly C. Campbell had 
gone away ?—Two days after. 

Wlio was that person ?—The Countess 
Oldi. 

Before ‘■he came into the service of the 
Princess, had you any conversation with 
her Royal Highness on the subject, or did 
she say any tiling to you on the subject ? 
—She told me the Countess Oldi wished 
to come into her s-rvice as (htmed'honneur, 
and her Royal Highness wished to take 
Countess Oldi into her strjgce. 


» At tlie time you liad this conversation, 
did the Princess tell you who Countess 
Oldi vujis?—she only told me that she 
was a noblt^lady. 

Did you know wlnit relation the Count¬ 
ess of ()l(h WMs to Bergami ?—She was the 
sister of Bergami. 

IIow sooy did you know that?— Two 
months alter her arrival. 

Did lier Royal Highness give any other 
iloseription of the Countess Oldi, l|ut say¬ 
ing that she was une dorm iioh.'r i — She 
only siud that jieople said she was jirctty 
handsome. 

Atler tins eonversation did you see Ma¬ 
dame Ofdi when she came into tlie ser¬ 
vice?—I did. 

Do you know whether she couhl speak 
Freiicli ?—Xot at all. 

Could her Royal Highness speak Ita¬ 
lian ?—V'^ery little. 

Did you make any observation on the 
language of Countess Oldi so ns to be able 
to know whetluT she w.i8 a woman of ilis- 
tiiK'tion ?~-I always observed that she 
spoke very vulgar Italian. 

Did y<iu ever see any of her writing ? 

iSIr-Wir r lAMS objected: the question 
could not be jiut if any inference were to 
be ilrawn as to the style of Countess Oldi. 

Mr B Kouo H A M.—This is the first time 
a woman has been aski-d to criticise the 
style of another womun in a language 
wliich is not her own. 

The Soiirnou-(ii ni kal.—P erhaps 
the answer may be, that she could not 
write. I/Ho on, go p*i.'') ^ 

The j^Ri) Chan( 111 oil.—You may 
ask whether she could read and write. 
(“ Go on.") 

Did you raa^.e any observation on the 
manners of the (hiuntess Oldi? in your 
judgment were they the manners of a ltdjr 
of distinctioTi or not? (“ Cries of No, no,’’ 
interrupted the reply of the witness ) 

Mr Bkougham.—W e make no objec- 
tioy to fhe question: we beg ’that the 
opinion of this Swiss chambermaid on 
the manners^ of ladies of distinction may 
•be put down ami registereil. 

The Loan CiivNCKifoa—Then, if 
there be no objection, why do you not go 
on ? 

Did yon obsi rve if the manners of the 
Countess Oldi wtic tliose of a gentlewo¬ 
man, or not ? 
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Tho interpreter said that he could not 
put tins question, as there was no word 
tor gentlewoman in the French language. 
(This observation occasionedjnuch laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Did you make any observations on tlte 
rnanners of the Coi^ntess Oldi ^—No. 

Do you remember a gcntl^*inaii of the 
name of William Burrell being wfth her 
Iloyal Highness at Milan—I do. 

Ho^ long did he remain with her?-— 
Not very long, I do not remember pre¬ 
cisely. 

Can you tell about the time ?—A month, 
more or less. 

When Mr W. Burrell went atvay, did 
any other Englisli gentleman come into 
tlie service of her Koyal Highness ^—No. 

VAHien did Dr Holland quit: at what 
placed—At ¥ 011100 . 

After Mr W. Bui roll left the house of 
the Princess, did any alteration take place 
—did you observe any change in the 
house ?—There was more freedom, more 
liberty in the house. 

Tell us in particular what you allude 
to—what you observed ^—^'I’hey played in 
the iialoon, her Iloyal Highness and tlie 
servants, every evening. 

Can you tell u.s what game, and how ? 
—Difterent games—dilFerent plays—dif¬ 
ferent frolics. 

Mention any ?->-Bliiid-man’s Buff. 

Did the Princess play?—She played 
sometimes. 

[^At the Villa Villani the bed^room of 
the 1V..-eess opened intoalargekind dark 
ante-room ^ \ | 

Describe the situation of Bergarai’s 
room ^—The slccping-room of Bergami 
• communicated with the same ante-room. 

With the first room you have mention¬ 
ed ?■—Yes. 

Besides this, ivas there aiif other com¬ 
munication with Bcrgaini’s room and any 
other place ^—Y es. 

With what place ^—With thc^lecpyig- 
room of her Koyal Highness. 

What was there between her Royal 
Highness’s bed-room and that of Ber.^* 
gaini —A small very narrow cabinet. 

Did any body sletp 111 that labinet? 
—1 never saw any body. 

When tlie door that opened on tlie dark 
ante-room was closed, could any body go 


into Bergarafs room excqit through the 
small e.uhinet ?—I never saw any one. 

W'as there any other way to the bed¬ 
room of Bergami, when the door that 
opened on the dark ante-room was closed, 
except through the little cabinet^—I never 
,saw any other way. 

Who used to go with the Princess tc 
her bed-room ^—When I was with her 
in the slcepmg-ro4i^, only Bergami ac¬ 
companied her to it. 

Wien Bergami had, ai''ybu"say, ac¬ 
companied the Princess to her bed-room, 
did he remain there; or, when he went 
away, which way dijl lie go ?—He did not 
stop long; .soinetimes lie passed through 
the rooms I have already described, and 
sometimes went out by the door of the 
little cabinet. 

Did the Princess accompany you when 
you withdrew ?—Often. 

Wlien you say she accompanied you, 
how far do you mean she went ?—-As far 
as to the last door. 

Was any thing done by her Iloyal 
Highness with that door when you re¬ 
tired?—The Princess locked it with a 
key. 

Do you remember tlie little Victonne 
during your first residence at Villa d’- 
Este ?—A'es. 

How did she address the Princess?— 
She called her mamma. 

Do you recollect whetb >’ it ever hap¬ 
pened that she addressca the Princess in 
that manner before you went to tlie Villa 
d’Este?—I do not recollect. 

[[At Messina, the bed-rooms of Bergami 
and the Princess were separated by that 
of the Countess 01ili.[] 

Wliat room was next to Bergami’s .^— 
My own room. 

Did you assist the Piinccss to her bed ? 
—Yes, I did siAiietimeS. 

To do so, had you to pass through Ber¬ 
gami’s room ^—Yes, I had. 

Did you ever see him in bed?—Some¬ 
times I did. 

Did the Princess ever call you up in 
the morning? — A’'es, sometimes, and 
sometimes Bergami did. 

How did she come to call you?— 
Through Bergami’s door. 

Did .she open that door ?—Yes. 

In what state was slie as to dress when 
13 
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fhe 80 came ?—In the aarae cloak I have 
alrea'ly described. 

• Was she in her night-dress?—Yes, 
she w’jis. 

Was Ilerganii then in his loom ?—Yes, 
sometiincs he was, and sometimes he was 
not. 

When Bergami opened his door at any 
’time, did you see the door of the J’nn- 
ce.>».s’a room open or^shiit?—I saw it, I 
think, gencralkv op-’a. 

t^von •''Ride any remark about her 
expu'ssion to Bergami at any time^— 
Yes, I have. 

What u as it ? what did you i einark ^— 
.Sometinu's she ealksl him Chcvtht r mon 
ta-ur, ‘•omotimes her dear friend. Th.it 
was what I remarked. 

Did you see Bergami on board the 
Clonmle ^—I did. 

Do you recollect at any time dining 
that voyage to have particularly seen Ber¬ 
gami in the riincess’s, cabin ?—1 do , I 
recolli^ct once. 

W^hcre was the Princess at the time 
you saw Bergami in her cabin ?—She was 
in her cabin also. 

How was she situated there > was she 
sitting up or in bed ?—In bed. 

Was it dn the day or in the night 
tune ^—It was in the day. 

How was the Princess lying in the 
bed f*—Sh|^had just laid down. 

Where w’s Bergami^—He was on a 
beil 111 the catJi»i|. near the I’rinccss’s. 

How long was he there ?—I think, as 
well £is 1 recollect, he was there half an 
hour. 

W^as he sitting up or lying down in 
the bed ^—I think lying down. 

[^At Sjrat use, the bed-rooms of the par¬ 
ties coiuraumcatcd by a small stair-case, 
and Domont hoard the Princess some¬ 
times locking thy door of the stair-case. 
At Catania, Bergami's ned-room was at 
first considerably distant from liers; but 
after an illness he was removed to that of 
theCountesf) Oldi, which was contiguous.^ 
Do you remember her, during tins ill¬ 
ness of Bergami, going to bed one night 
before you ^—1 do. ' 

\\ hen was that ?—The Princess went 
to bed bctorc me, I recollect, one night, 
when I was at supper. 

During the night that the Princess 
• VOL. xin. ranr II. , 


went to bed while you were at supper, 
' did you make any iiarticular observation? 
—No: but I did in the morning. 

Wlmt iiioriung?—Either the follow¬ 
ing morninpf, or the morning after that. 

What did you then sec?—I saw the 
Princess come out of the Countess of 01- 
di’s room, and enter her own bed-room. 

At vvhat hour in the nioinmg was that? 
—I think about 10 o’clock. 

Had the Princess any thing in her 
hand, or under her arm, at the time ?—• 
Yes, she had. 

"NVliiit ^—The pillow or cushion which 
she always slept u])on. 

lloWfVras the Piincess dressed ?■—She 
was not drcs.sed then; she w’as in her 
night-dress, after lii'ing undressed. 

AW the time the Princess came out of 
the room, in the way you have described, 
with the jiillim, did me Princess see you? 
—'I’lio Princess looked at me. 

W’hen the Princess lookeil at you, what 
oliscrvation did you make as to what she 
did what did she do^*—She fixed her 
eyes on me. hhc looked at me earnestly. 

Wliat did shb then do ?—She went on 
to her oVn room. 

Did she s.iy any thing?—No. 

QAt Catania, the Princess was painted 
as a Turkish woman, and al-o as a {leni- 
tent Magdalen, with her breast open. 
This last picture Demont once saw m 
the possession of Bergami. He was also 
painted as a I’urk, and the Princess as¬ 
sisted in arranging a turban for this pic¬ 
ture. Demont afterwards saw it in a 
box belorging to the Princess. 

On th^ voyage to Tunis, m the Palace 
of the Bey there, and at Utica, the bed¬ 
rooms of the two parties were always 
near to each* other, and with an cas/ 
coinmuiiic<itu)n.3 

Can you say where Bergami slept at 
Utica ^—I do not know. 

Did you, in the morning, at Utica, be¬ 
fore thi; Princess had left her bctl-room, 
setf Bergami —Yes, 

Wa.s It before the Princess was up, or 
not ^—Before she wa*! up. 

What did you sec Bereand do ^—Ber¬ 
gami passed through our room, and went 
into the room ol tJic Princess. 

How long did lie icniam there ?—I do 
not rcraAnbcr 
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Did you afterwards go into the room ? 
—I only went to the thn '.hold of the 
door; the Prmctss asked me lor some¬ 
thing. * 

Did you see if the Princrsf vras still in 
bed?—I saw that the Princess was still 
in bed. 

Was Bcrgami still in the room —Bit- 
gami was still in the room. • 

[[From Tunis they went to St .lean 
d'Acre, and tin nee to Ann, on their way 
to Jentkahin [] 

Did you slee|) in any house fit Aun, or 
did you eneam])^—We slept in tents 

Did the Pj ineesa slet p in a tent — Ves. 

Was It a single or a douhli, teut^—As 
far as I recollect, it was double. 

Was lliere.inybed under that tint ^— 
There were two. 

Did yon atiuid to uridiess her Boyal 
Higliiiess > —"I'es 

Where was Bcrgami —lie was lying 
on one of tin beds. 

Did you, at the time of which you 
speak, leave the (iucen uniliessod or up? 
—I left her undress si, in the bed. 

Was Beigatm di“ssed[ undiessed, oi 
artly undresseil '*—lie was dre.s%t’d, but 
e had no coat on. 

Did you retire, on that occasion, at the 
usual tiine.^—Yes. 

Do you remember any day, during the 
time you were at .lerusaleni, seeing ller- 
gami in the room of her Boyal Highness? 
—Yes. 

Where was hi' ^ was it in the boil- 
roonnif hei Koyal Highness ?—Ik enter¬ 
ed the bul-rnom of her UoyaWIighncss 
while I was thire, and threw himsilf on 
the bed in a lud'crous or jesting way- 

Was her Uoyal Highness in tho loom 
at the timei*—Yes. 

Did he loiiiain on the bed ^—Not long. 

During the day-tnne, wlnl*' you woie 
at Jerusalem, did y ni si e lur Uoj.il 
Highnes.s and Bergomi in the gallery you 
have described ?—I soinetimca si^iv them 
in the inornin'’ m the gallery. • 

Was Berganu thoic'’—A es 

Wlial was he doing ?—I'hoy spoke to¬ 
gether. 

Describe what you saw tliem doing, 
during the tim^‘ you were at Jerusalem, 
in the gallery.—-I recollect nothing but 
to sec them talking together. 

You have told us that Bcrgami slept 


in the dining-room on board the vessel, 
and that her Royal Highness slept in the 
cabin till you arrived at Jaffa: where 
did she sleij) afterwards ^—On the deck. 

Was tlnioa tent theie ?—Ycs. 

What was iii the tent ^—Two small 
beds. 

• Did her Royal Highness sleep in one 
of thfi'^e beds '<• —Yes. 

Did YOU a'-sist ui umircssing her?— 
No ■ ^ ! 

Who (lid ^—I do not ki. 

Dill any body sleep in the other bed ? 

— M Bug,inn 

Drl that eontiiuie during the whole 
voyage flora Jaffa UfI taly —Yes. 

Do you rerolliet hei Uoyal Highness 
bathing on board r —A'es. 

Did .she bathe more than once ^—I only 
icc’ollect once. 

Who attended hei —Berganu. 

Did tliey both come up together after¬ 
wards, or did Bergaim eoinc upfix^t?— 
Jergaiiu came to call me on the dfeck to 
go and ill ess lur Royal Ifighni'ss. 

At the tunc vou wi re so called by Ber- 
gaim to tliiss lur Royal Highness, how 
long had they been togither ^—Nearly 
tliiee quarteis of an hour. 

W'ho assisted in getting the water for 
the bath'*—I saw Iheodoro Alaiocei at 
tho door with a pail ot water in Ims hand. 

[[Alter returning to Italy, t}'*’y went to 
the Villa d'Este, wluio tb. lumsthold 
lontained the motliei of t’.-fgami, his sis- 
tci Faustine, and his brother I.ev.is [] 

You have told Us bclbre that the mo¬ 
ther of Berganu was called “Nonna;" 
how' was she called after your retiiin to 
the Villa d’Este ?—.She w'as called Don¬ 
na Livia. 

Do you renn’inber the theatre at the 
Villa d’Este f*—Yes. 

Did you ever see Lewis Beiganii act 
any thing on iha'^t theitie?—A'es. 

Did you evei see him play any thing 
on that tlie.itre with her Royal Highness»* 

— A'es , 111 daiiet'il, dressed like Harle¬ 
quin, anil lui Royal Highness dressed 
like Coluinhini'.—(.1 latio/t.) 

Do you reinember a black silk ciavat 
worn by Beigamir—CTcnerally he wore 
in the nioimng a black silk cravat. 

Do you remember seeing that cravat 
any where else?—-Yes, m her Royal 
Highness’s roop. 
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Was that once, twice, or several times ?' 
.-—Several tmies. 

jou remember the slippers of Ber- 
gami^—I saw them onee., 

WluU knul were they >—White slip¬ 
pers. 

1 ) 1(1 JOU observe them anywhere elsa? 
—Yes, sometiiiios in her llojal Iligh- 
ues‘>'s room. 

A Peer—Whal^room^—Her Mojal 
ij/nrlincss's hod-room. 

B'Oona, when' Beigartu h.'.d a 
villa ami ('tale, they spilit two months, 
during winch tlic two rooms wen* 'V'pi- 
ratod only by a (abmet. I lei c halls were 
given, .ittended by pi'ople ol low' tondj- 
tion. ^Vitness iiteiitionsd soinelhnig of 
an indriiit story told by Beig.uni of 
what h.'d passe I at one of these halls; 
but as she dtehned entering into ji.nti- 
culars. the whole was struek out (A tla 
minutes. 

On the road to Germany, Berg.nin 
went forward tolas tiunk for ^wssporls, 
and did not n'turn that night.l 

Do joii recollect the room iier Hojal 
Highness slept in, and what arraiigeiiients 
were made on this occasion ?—Ye;.. 

Who 'vyent to bed in the same chamber 
with her llojal Highness ^—Mj'sdf 

At what nine did jou go to bed ^—It 
was nearly tin o’clock. 

What rmi' did her Royal Highness go 
to bed ?—A Si^hc same tunc. 

In the same looin ^—Yes. 

Did Ikrgann return fioin Inspruck 
that night''—) es. 

As lar as joii recolkit, how long after 
yon had gone to bed? — I don’t reeollict 
precisdy, becaus'‘ I had already fallen 
asleep. 

Did you sli'r'p in the same bed, or in 
another bed ^—Xo, there was a small bed 
laid on the flo(*r lor nib. 

After Bergaini retuincd, did her llojal 
Highness gi\t* you any orders wliat to do 
— Hei Ibn-al Highness told me I might 
take up my bed and go. 

Did j-ou sec Ik'i garni before tlit^e or¬ 
ders were gi\ en Yes, Mr Bei garni camb 
in at the same tiinc that the orders were 
gnen. 

Where ^ in the room of her Royal 
Highness'—Yts. 

Did you, in constqu‘;nce of the orders. 


go away for the night ?— I left the room 
at the same moment. 

W(4jen you left the room, had you left 
Berganu aiierc, or was he gone ?— I can¬ 
not evaetly say wlietlu r Bergami waa in 
the room, but I bclie\e he was. 

[[At Cailsuihc, the witness observed 
Bei^ami jj'ith bis arm round the Princess, 
itmrhcr head resting on Ins breast. They 
thi'ii want to Vienna, by 'rrieste into 
Italy, and by different stages to Rome. 
At Villa (''aprini, near Home, the fol¬ 
lowing incident took idace.[] 

Had hei Royal Highness a small cabi¬ 
net Ijejow ? —Yes. 

W'as there any sofa in that cabinet?— 
Yes. 

Did you ever .see Ik'igaini on that sofa ? 
—Yes. 

Ha\e j'ou ever seen him there when 
the Piincess was?—Yes. 

How was he ? Was he sitting on the 
sof 1 ^—He w.is lying down on the sofa. 

Wlieie WMs her Royal Highness then? 
What WMS she doing ?—She was sitting cm 
the edge ot tlfl- sofa. 

Wlftit was she doing ? In what position 
was she^—1 do not recollect what she 
was doing ; she was sitting on the side 
or edge of the sofa. 

Dili you ever see her Royal Highness 
in pantaloons ^—Yes, at I’csaro. 

Was Berg,mu present at that time ?— 
I saw him once. 

Tell U.S what he said, or if he said any 
thing, or what jiasstd between them ?— 
Bergam; said, “ Ydiir RiiySl*Highness 
looks better so.” 

'fell us the plir.ise he made use of, as 
far as you recollect ?—Berganu turned 
round, loolAiig at Ikt Royal Highriels, 
and said, “ O, how pictty you are ! I like 
you mnqji bcibr fo.” 

At the I'uie when her iloyal Highness 
reMck d at X’aples, had she any cli. ]»lain 
as a p^rt of her suite ^—Piaj.eis wi rc said 
tt her house rvciy Sunday 

Was It so at Villa Villain, V'llla d'Este, 
and at the Barona .r—No. 

Did you ever sec U so after you left 
Naples f*—^” 08 . 

Until what tunc Till W'c were at 
Genoa. 

Waf It ever at all after you quilted 
Genoa Never after 
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At the time you were first at the Villa 
(VE to, was her liojal Highness visited 
by the iiohihty in the neighhourhoi^il — 
bonu'tiines. 

How was It at Villa V'^illani, hel'ore you 
■wont to Villa d’E.ste'’—They visited her 
soiiK'tinu's. 

Hid her Royal Ilighuoss evqr say any 
thing to you about the Cassino, at i\Ii- 
lan ^ -Vos. 

W’liat'^lid she s.iy ?—She said it had 
bCi'ii ))ut to the \ote whetlu i sIk slumld 
lie adinilfcd at ((*r into) the C.issiuo, at 
Jill 111. 

Any thing fin (her—She '...id i( had 
tieeu iie''at>\((1. 

( /1 ‘.s-f null'III il —Sum >on li.'u-* hi c ii 
til llnghnd h.ne yo" always goin hy,tlio 
Maine liaiii ot latuisa Duiiont^—No, I 
Jiad .‘inott r ii.inio 

If It h not giMiig you too iiuuh trou¬ 
ble, will y oil ho so good a-, to tell mo your 
otliei II. inn ^—1 took the iiaiue ot the 
jtlaie I toiuo troin, t'olouihia- 

Did you also hike a Lille, that of Count¬ 
ess —No 

\v OH you iiovfi called Countc-s^—I 
was oiico so called. 

Hy (-’111 do you mean oiu time ^—I 
ino.ui one time. 

Ry once do you also mean liy only one 
jK'isoii ^—I only ieeolle(.t one petson to 
li.'ve (Ml’id me Couiites*!. 

Did that jieisoij call you so only once, 
or tVi fjucntly ^—1 only heaid it once. 

\\ hole i.eie you living when that per¬ 
son s<' ailtic. , 0(1 yo*A ^—In F’rith-stuot. 

Do you mean iii 1-iith-street, .Soho- 
s.ju.aio ^—Vvs. 

Refoic that time had you lived in Dx- 
ftfrd-stroct ^—Ves. 

How long did you h\c there?—About 
three mouths, as tar as 1 e.ui recollect 1 
do not know exactly 

Wluk you lived theie, did nobody call 
you Countess ?—I do not iccollcct that 
any body called me so there. 

Will you.sw'tdi that vonweri'iiot call¬ 
ed CountessColombiii lu thehojise in Ox- 
foul-street ?— I ■will not sweat that; hut 
I do not recollect it. 

W'll you swear that you did not pass 
in tin house hy the title of the Countess.? 
—1 cannot tell v hat Mr Cross,wht placed 
me in the house, eallcd me ; I do not 
know 1 y what title he announced me. 


Will you swear that while living in th« 
house in Oxford-street you were not call¬ 
ed by the litli ot Countess, not hclunil 
youi hai k, hutgn your presence ?—I will 
not swear , hut I do not recollect 

Was It not something new to you to he 
(idled ( onntess ^ —I do not remember be¬ 
ing so called m Oxfoid-strcct I reinera- 
Iki hung lallid Countess m P'rith-stiect. 

1 wish to .t'k you-' bethel, w'heii you 
livid 111 Oxioid-slici t, you did not an- 
s\u r to the title id ( ountess ?—f vm not 
rci olli 1 1 

W ih yoii swcai you did not?—I will 
not svieai ; hut I do i^ot uiolhct 

Was it a matter of no singulaiity to 
you the being i.illid Countess?—(lleie 
till re was a loud try of “ Order ’ order!’’ 
hy some IVeis ) 

W'heiedid you sleep yourself at Na- 
]des ?—[ii a little ap.irtmeiit above that 
oi her Royal Highness. 

Did you sleep .done in that loom ? 
— W’c had two looms; 'ii one I slept, 
and Aniutfe 'I’lusson iii the other. 

During the tunc you umamed in the 
house did vou slcej* alone ui tli.it room ? 
—Vis. 

And this yon will now' swear?—Yis. 
lhal I slipteveiy night in my loom alone. 

The whole night ?—\ cs. 

Alone ?—Ves ,, 

Kveiy night, and the who\' of the 
night, alone?—Ves, I slep^.'.i'one. 

It I rccollcit right, you'''haid you one 
night saw Rcrg.um loimng out of his 
loom HI a state of undress while you re¬ 
sided at Xaphs '—Ves. 

How soon after your arrival at Naples 
was this ?—It IS impossible foi me to say. 

Vou need not he pailiiular as to a 
night or two ?—I cannot say pitcisily. 

I do not desire you to say piieisely; 
say within a lew nights, .-s near as you 
(an ?—We were four months at Naples, 
and I cannot recollect precisely. 

I do not .isk you piecisely, hut to tell 
me Within a week, more or less ?—I can¬ 
not let ollcct. We were four mouths at 
Naples 

JV'as It dniing the first month ?—I 
cannot recollect. 

Whis it during the second or the third 
month ?—I again say 1 cannot recollect. 
It is so long Fince the circumstance took 
place. 
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Was it towards the beginning or the 
ond of your residence at Naples ^—I do 
not recollect. 

Then you have no memory at all as to 
wlu'tlier u lujipened at tfio bcginiiili!;, 
the Huddle, or the end ol youi resuleiico 
at Naples you have no notion of the 
liuic^—I do not lecolleet at what pLiioil 
It happened. 

QNhe acknowledgtii that w hen she made 
jher escape from the rriiicess's room, >.110 
m-r*., low nte])S towards Hergniui. i\t the 
court ball ft Naples, she did not go into 
the room where the company wais, and 
could not say whethei theie weie any 
others dressed in tlie same style as the 
Princess. AVhen the Ihincess went to 
sleep in the tent at Ann, she merely tin ew 
off an oj>en gown, winch she wore on the 
.loui ncy.;] 

Did jou rpiit the Princess’s service of 
your own ;ccoi d, or wane \ on discharged ^ 
—I was disthaiged. 

W ere ^ou not dischargid for saying 
something which you aftiTwauls admit¬ 
ted to be false ?—\ es ; in fact it was not 
true. 

I believe you were applied to for evi¬ 
dence, by some person oi other, very soon 
after you'were discharged from the scr- 
VKC of the Piinccss?—Not very soon. 

1 don’t know what you call soon : 1 
say witlmi half a year ^—Not so soon as 
six months ^ I had been out of her ser¬ 
vice neailv oiL year. It was nearly one 
year since I left lur scivice. 

You say that you weie applied to, as I 
understood, to know what you had to say 
with respect to the Pimcess ^ Is not that 
sof*—(hie year after 1 had left her ser¬ 
vice. 

Now, do you mean to represent that 
an application was not made to you much 
earlier than a»yeai aker you were dis- 
t barged from the Piiucess’s service?’—No. 

Is it, or ]■. It not, true that an applica¬ 
tion was made to you within half a yisir 
of your quitting that sciviee?'—No ap- 
plic.ition was made to me earlier tlun one 
year after I quitted the service. , 

Will vou swear it > —'Yes. 

Neither by means of a letter, by per¬ 
sonal apphcition, or otherwise, in any 
manner?—No A-, I know what it is 
about, may I be allowed to explain the 
matter ? > 


, Mr WiLi i.vMK —First of all, as I sub¬ 
mit to your Lordshqis, the witness must 
give an answe r to my question, and then 
she nfSy ewlam, it iiaess.ny 

'I'he Kai 1 of I.ai. m ki>.\ i l directed the 
question to he riad, winch hcuig done, 
he obscrveil that it had been answered. 

'I'lio witness then }n()ceeded to give her 
e\pl«iiatioh, wliieh some of tlioir Lord- 
ships ilid not think neiessary to be intcr- 
pri tell 

Ml Wti 11 AMS begged that It might 
he interputcd and taken down. 

j\Ir IJitoi oil AM, to the interpreter.— . 
Do you nndei stand it ?—Yes 

Then translate it, and let it be taken 
down 

'file Interjiretcr—The wutness says, 
that^ .-.ix months after she left tlie Priii- 
ei ss, she wrote to her sister to say that 
an a[)plie:itioM had been made to her, hut 
that eomniumeation was a duuMe luicn- 
^y/c betwein her and her sister. 

Have you iievei said that the Priiiecps 
was suirouiided with spies when she wits 
in Italy ?— 1 dyii’t recollect having said it. 

Did,witness evei say it or re])iesent it 
* in any manner?—I do not recollect. 

Will you svve'’r you liave not?—I will 
not swear; hut I don’t reiolleot. 

Have you a shoit memoiy—a trPiiehe- 
rous memory ?—Not very 'liorl, hut it 
is so long since the tiling hapiiened, that 
I have forgotten. 

Do you know Haron Omptoda?—Yes, 

I have known him. 

\'ou have 
him. 

Have you spoken with him? — Not 
often. 

You h;.VO, spoken with him?—Onc^', 
at N'lllii Vbllam. 

When he was on a visit with the Prin¬ 
ce's, I djRe say ?—Winn he was staym [ 
at the Yilla Yillam with tiu IVimiss, 1 
hclu vc. 

Was he often theic?—I rwi olivet ori'y 
Saving seen him tliat once for ‘•omeduys. 

Wbis iheie not a complaint inade by 
the Piniet'ss rclativl* to the conduct ef 
Paron Dmpteda ?—there was. 

On whieh of those occasions wa^s it?— 
As far as I tan recollect, it was wlien 
Baron^nipteda was at Villa Villani, 

Was the eomplanit aliout locks, or fa’‘-e 
keys? — I remember that the I’linec.ii 


seen h^m ? — I h ave seen 
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made a complaint, but I do not recollect 
respecting what. 

Why, you yourself say that you took a 
considerable share in the business dT the 
comjilaint ^—I took none. 

Why, did you not write a challenge ? 
'—{Laui^filer ) 

TheSoi .(! j oii-fJi Ni HA I..— Have you 
any paiier 10 pioiluu*? 

Mr WiTiiAMs.—1 am not bound to 
produce one. 

Dill yhn, or did you not, wnte a letter 
for Mr lluunain^—I do not rtineiubir 
that I wrote a letter lor Mi Ilounain, or 
any body. 

For Air llounani ^—1 don’t reroHeel. 

Did he not deMie you to wnti a lelUr 
for him to ll.uou Omptedti ^—I recolket 
nothing aliont it. 

Is that jour wilting^ (exhibiting a 
letter to the uitnes,, wlinh w.is alter- 
wards b.mihd to tl'e inUrpretii) Did 
you wiite it ^—It 1 . not t'.eetly like oiy 
writing. 

Do you believe it to be join wilting or 
not?—It 1 '. not exattl^ like my hainl- 
writing. 

” C « 

Do j'ou bvlieie it be your hainl- 
wiiting ?—1 do not recollect having nut- 
ten It, nor do I think' it is exactly like 
niy cliaiacter. 

Do you believe it to be your writing, 
ay or no.?—I do not think it is exactly 
my hand-writuig. I don’t recollect ha¬ 
ving written it. 

The I.oiiD Cham n I on —It will af¬ 
terwards Jie a question, with a view to its 
admissibilliy'as evuUneo, v.hether only a 
part or the whole should have been shew n 
to her. InUrpieter, tell liti that she is 
qot asked w'hcther she knows it to he hei 
handwriting, but whether she believes it 
to be so. 

The interpreter having obeyf,d this in¬ 
struction, the witness answered— 

I cannot say that it is nunc; and I can¬ 
not say positiv el) that it is not my hand¬ 
writing ; but I do not think, I do not lie- 
lieve It IS. 

When I held the paper befofe you, was 
it near enough for you to see the writing.? 
—I do not know whether it was near 
enough. I have seen the writing, but not 
distinguished what the writing lyas. 

I ask you this, was it not, when in my 
hand, near enough for you to see the 


writing, and the character of the writing ? 
—1 have merely half seen the character. 

Do jou now see distinctly the line and 
a halt before you?—Yes. 

Do J'OU see it.?—Yes, I do. 

Do you see it distinctly?—Yes. 

Is It voiir li iiidw ritiiig ? It docs not 
mVi.i txaitlj my wruiiig 

Do \()ii Ill’ll, ve It to be so, or not?—I 
laiinot till wliilhii v. is iny writing, bc- 
lau'-c I do not know ex.^itly the h.iud 
wli'ib 1 do wiUi (.1 leiii^li ) 

lit' i|Ui stioii w; s lepi ati d and tlie iiit- 
nc’-s atiswi ud, 1 laimot sij wlietbei it is 
my vMiinig, bcLUue it is iioi tvictlyas 1 
write. 

Was It not in the nuintb of November 
1817 that you quitti d the s''r\jic ot the 
i’j iiieess ?—Yes. 

Ot (oiiisi, at that I'lne, you kmw all 
lespcct ng the (iucen which voii luive ile- 
])i)'-cu ♦ I' lur tw0 days hack ?—(No answer 
w.'s rcliiiiiid.) 

Did you not at that time know all that 
yon liavi' been lUposing to heie ^—Yes. 

^uuf the tiiric you have quitted, or 
wi le disihaiged hoin, the seriice of the 
binness, ha\e you never described the 
eliaiactcr ot tin Princess as viryexeel- 
li nt ?—1 do not recollect, (Je iie vie rap^ 
jhlfe 

Will you swear that you never said to 
your sister, you would give half‘your life, 
if she could read your hearty you would 
give half your life for her'*’—-I may have 
s.iid that, but 1 do not recollect. {Jene 
vie nijipelh /«s ) 

Do you not rceolleet having said or re¬ 
presented, that tlie Queen, it she could 
read v'our heart, would be convinced of 
the infinite respect, the unlimited attach¬ 
ment, and the perfect affection, you en¬ 
tertained for her ? 

(This question -was re.al by Air Gur¬ 
ney, and put by the interpreter in de¬ 
tached portions.) 

I recollect to have wntten several 
times to my sister, but I do not recollect 
the contents. 

. That IS not an answer; did you never 
write to your sister to that effect, w'lth- 
out pledging yourself to the precise 
w'ords ?—I have wntten to my sister. 

Will you swear that you nevir wrote 
to your sister to that effect?—I wrote 
once on a journ* v to Count Schiavani. 
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The question I put is, did you write 
to your sister to the efilct 1 have men¬ 
tioned ?—1 tMOlo seVLial tinies to my 
Bister. , 

Did you iK\cr write to ■yoni sistei to 
the cfii'et 1 ha>e discnbctl, sime >ou 
were diM-harc:ed?—I have wiitleii se\q- 
rul times to nij’ I Know I h.i\e 

spoken nt lier Ro>al lliglniess, but 1 do 
not n collect the expressions. 
fc^Did you wute to the same etiict or 
Tfe^rM. ^—It uas in tin- same suiist 

Vou wiot(' in the same meaning'''— 
Ves, the Same meaning. 

The expitssioiis^l have used may have 
been those you wiole ^—11’ 1 have viit- 
iten expressions for lli.it. 

Ko, to that ( 'h 1 1 ' 

The I.oiu) ('ll iM til oil —Words of 
the same slll^e ^—Vi s. 

Will you svvear that you did not use 
the uuiui, “ () (loii, il •'he emild hut 
read my li(ait^’’--I in.iy have nsid 
the expressions, but at that time I 
was muih attiulud to liei Hoyal Iligb- 
russ. 

It was some time aftei you were dis- 
chaigid ^—11 was not m.i\ long. 

Have you not wutten, that m the cir¬ 
cles 111 wrncli you had heeii you spoke of 
hei great quahtiis, her lare taliiits, lur 
rnihiiie^^, patience, chanties, and, in 
shoi t, all till ])ei fi t tioils she possessed ill 
BO I'lniueiit A degrci ''—I do not recollect 
HI I'lr lajijiillt jmis) tlii‘ use ot those 
exprissRii.s , I spoke ot the manner 
in which she conducted herself towards 
me. 

Have you not used the very expres- 
bions which the interpreter has this 
moment put to you ?— Jc ne vie rapjidle 
jtng —I do not recollect the expressions, 
but 1 wrote in the same •■ense. 

You will nflt swea? that you did not 
use the very expressions'*—1 will not 
swear that I made use of the expressions, 
or that 1 did not make use of them. 

You swear that you usid words in that 
sense '—Ves • 

Did you write words to this effect 
How often have I seen my hearers affect¬ 
ed, and he ltd thun say that the world 
was unjust to c.iusc so much 
ness to one who dt'-irved it so 
•/cue me latipelle pus —I don’t recollect 
to have used tlie expre^ons 


Sd 

And these words—and one who is 
w'orthy of being hapjiy —Je ne me ra/i^ 
/mIIc' ^lus —1 do not u'in<.inber the expres¬ 
sions. , 

Did you use cxpicssions to that effect? 
— 1 have wiittcu to my .sister w'vcra 
linus to that eil’cit—to that sense. 

W’lll you swiar that you did not use 
thcfciy w*ords.^—1 cannoticcollcct whe- 
tlnr I used llie words exat tly. 

\ <-u will not sweat that you yave not 
iihtd them ^—No, iioi that 1 have, hut 
1 have used words of that sense. 

Vou ke})i a .Touin.il''—For what. 

You kepi a Journ.d geiiaally ?—Yes. 

WliDi you were in the seivice of the 
Pi mci Ycft. 

Did you write, Y'oii cannot think 
wh.^i noise my little Jouiii.d lias made?” 
—I wiofe sevcial times to my sistei, but 
I i luiiot lecolh ct w liat. 

Did you us»* the wouls the mieiprcter 
has stated, or woids to that ctlei t ,/e 
lit /nr /upptllt pits. 

A\ ill you swi.u that \ou did Hot use 
the words^—i will ’lot swiar I did not. 

J)id*you wnte, “ It (the .iournal) has 
been .snatched, if I may use the exjircs- 
sion, fl7/oi ’/(('—Je nc me ttippi Hr juia— 
I cannot recollect exactly the expression 
to my sister. 

Did you wiil(‘, “ Every one reads it; 
IMadainc Pauh^zi a.sked to take it to Lau¬ 
sanne lor soiiu English tlieie who wish- 
t'tl to bec it immediately.” Did you use 
these expressions to your sister ?—I tell 
you it IS impossiblejfbrjajSwfe recollect 
what I liave wiittcn to my sister. 

Did you write to that effect?— Je ne 
jitits pai, me luppeJIrr — I cannot recol¬ 
lect. • • 

Will you swear that you did not write 
to that elfect m the journal ^—I laiinot 
swear to*that of which I am not sure. 

Who IS Madame Pauli/,A Swiss 
lady. 

• Yoh know her ?—Yes. 

Dill yi.u shew the jouinal to her ^—I 
do not rejollcct whether it wasdietore or 
after uiy rtturn. 

I did not ask you that. H.is she seen 
It ?_,She has sctri it, but I cannot recol¬ 
lect whether it was before nr after I rc- 
turneA 

Did you write, “ I have been delight¬ 
ed at it,” meaning so many sceiii^ t!i« 


unhappi- 
Uttle r-^ 
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Journal, “ for you know I say in it a fsp-eat 
deal of the bfht and most amiable Pnn- 
ceas in the world.” 

The interpreter, ni putting tins ques¬ 
tion, used iFie word maitrcsse (niistrchs) 
for Princtss. 

Mr IlnouGiiAM.—The word maitresu- 
is not tile translation. Xo reason has been 
assigntsl why tlu' word Priiicess should 
not be used. 

Mr V'^iLi I AMS read further as expres¬ 
sions used by the witness in wilting to 
her sister of the Journal she had written 
— “ I say in it a great deal of tlie hist 
and most aniKihlc Princess m tin. world ; 
all the traits of seiisihihty and generosity 
she has shewn, tin inaniieritj whiili she 
has been reeeived, .ippluudid, and che- 
rj.shed, in all the jilaees wln ie we have 
visited.” Dnl you write to that effect ^— 
I told you that I wioto very often to my 
sister, and spoke of her Kojal Highness. 

Ay, and to that efftet^— ,J< m inc 
rtippellc jHis — l do not reeolleel win tin r 
I wrote m the Lens,' ot the lii'-t txpres- 
sions. 

Will you swe.ir th.it you did m t write 
to that effect —I w ill not swear that I 
did not use the expressions, hi cause 1 do 
not recollect. 

Again, “ You know ivlieii the Piincoss 
IS the buhicet I arn not barren, coiise- 
iiucntly my,pun iials at Venice arc full of 
the efftiibinub of my heart; my great de- 
bire always wa.s that the Princcsb should 
really ajipear w’hat she is. and that 
iurll jastitc- *l-'Mld«he rendered to her " 
Did you use these words —Jc nc me ; up- 
jH'Ue pas. 

Did you use words to that effect.''— 
Always the bume thing, I have written 
frequently to my sibtei a great deal about 
the Princess, as I was much attached to 
her fat that tune, Imt I do not recollect 
the exvreshiohs. 

Will you bwear that you have not used 
the expressions^—I will not swear, bo- 
cause 1 am not sure. 

The Earl of Livchpol.—R ead the 
whole of that question and answt r. 

IMrCfuBXiLY read tiic question—Did 
you write to your sister—“ You know 
when thePrincx-ss is the subject I am not 
barren, consequently my journii!i‘at Ve¬ 
nice arc full of the effusions of iny heart. 
vny gr'’at desire always was that the Prin- 


cesft should really appear what she is, 
and that full justice should be rendered 
to hcr^”—The answer of the witness— 

“ Always tlu‘,Hame thing; I have writ¬ 
ten fre(|ueiitly to my sister a great deal 
about the Pnneess, as I was much at- 
t.alu'd to hei at that time, but I do not 
reeolk et the tsprissions. I will not swear 
1 h.ni not u'td the expressions, because 
J am not sure of it.” 

IMi W'li ] 1 \Ms proceeded. 

Will vou swear \ou have not used tlie 
expression •. —I w ill not swrear, because I 
am not sure of it 

Have you any doubt of using these 
words ^—Je )ic me rappellt pas. I wrote 
frequently to iny sister. I do not recollect* 
the expressions 

Have you not represented that your 
money began to fall short '*—I know no¬ 
thing ol that, hut I never w'anted mo¬ 
ney. 

Have you not rcpiescnted to your sis¬ 
ter tliat you were getting short ot money 
—that you weie getting poor ^—I do not 
know whctliLi 1 said it, but that never 
happened to me. 

ilave you never represented to your 
‘•ister that die should economise as much 
a-, possible ^—Yes. And letreiich every 
superfiiiity ^—I did represent that she 
ought to economise, as slie had no for¬ 
tune at home. 

1 )id you write to your ystcr—-“ Did 
you know the regret I feel at not ha¬ 
ving done so^”—I don’t recollect whe- 
tlier I wrote so, hut I never wanted mo¬ 
ney. 

Did you write—“ I do not think I W'as 
guilty of extravagance, but I have not 
clepnvtxl myself of many things which 
were almost useless —How do you wish 
me to iccollect what I have w’ntten ? 

51 1 YY 11.1 A M s —Well, when you men¬ 
tioned befoie a dmMe enteniite which you 
had used, was it not to the effect I am 
going to mention—“ 1 liave almost for- 
got'tcn to confide to you what will sur¬ 
prise'you as much as it has surprised 
inc^ on the 2fth of Last month I was ta¬ 
king some refreshment at Aunt Claire’s, 
when 1 was told that there was an un¬ 
known poison who had .a letter for me, 
and that he would intrust it to no one 
else. I went down stairs and de'-ncdhim 
to come up to^l y room. Judge of my 
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f astonishment when I broke the seal and 
found a proposal made to me to go to Ix)n- 
don, on pretence of being a governess. ] 
was promised high protcctiop and a bril¬ 
liant fortune in a short time. The letter 
was without signaturOj but to assure ineof 
Its truth I was itifoniied I might draw on# 
•my banker for as much money as I wish¬ 
ed 

[|The A rTons'i s-rirL ni kai here ob¬ 
it ^N-d to the examination of a witness 
upoa the contents of a letter which was 
not jModuced. After much disciis&ion and 
rcpe.ited reference to the Judges, it was 
decided, that the letters must bo read, 
eitlier now, or afterwards. After some 
deliberation, the Queen’s (’oiinsel deter¬ 
mined to read them immediately. 'I'lie 
first from Dcniont to her sister Alarictte 
contained all the passages alluded to in 
the cross-examination. The second, ad¬ 
dressed to the (iiieeii herself, was as fol¬ 
lows •—3 

“ It is on my knees that I write toniy 
generous bcnelactress, beseeching her to 
pardon my boldness, but I cannot resist 
my feelings. Kesides, I am convinced 
that if her Iloyal Highness knew the 
frightful st^te into winch I am plunged, 
she would not be offended at my tema- 
rity. Aly spirits cannot support my mis¬ 
fortune ; f am overwhelmed by it, and I 
am more than persuaded I shall sink un¬ 
der It. I feel a dreadful weakness; a mor¬ 
tal irnjuictude consumes me iiitenially, 
and I do not feel one monient of tranquil¬ 
lity. A crowd of reHcctions ‘ on the past 
goodness of her Iloyal Highness,’ and 
‘ on my apparent ingratitude,’ ovcrwdu'lm 
me. May her Royal Highness deign to 
take pity on me , may she deign to restore 
me her precious favour, which I have 
unhappily lost by the most deadly im¬ 
prudence ; inay*l receive that soft assu¬ 
rance before 1 die of grief, she alone tan 
restore me to life. 

" I dare agaiif to conjure, to suppli¬ 
cate the clemency and compassion of her 
Iloyal Highness, that she will grant me 
extreme favour of destroying those two 
fatal letters; to know that they are in 
the hands of her Iloyal Highmss, ard 
that they will constantly bear testimony 
against my past conduct, kills me The 
• aversion which I have merited on the 
part of her Royal Highr^s, instead of 



diminishing, would be increased by read¬ 
ing them. 

*' I permit mysidf to assure her Royal 
Highness, thiit it is onlj the granting of 
these two favours which can jireserve my 
life, and rcstoie to me that rei>osc whicfl 
1 have lost My fault, it is true, is very 
great ^nd ii^cpaiahle, hut love is blind. 
How many faults has lie not caused even 
to the gieatcst men to commit! I dare 
flatter myself this is a stiong reason why 
her Royal Highness should condescend 
to grant me the two favours which I take 
the liberty of asking of her. 

“ I aljow myself to recommend to the 
favoui and protection of her Royal Iligh- 
nes', my sister Mariette, and also hir who 
IS in Switzerland. Her Royal Highness 
gave mo to understand that, perhaps, she 
iiiiglit be nllow'ed to supply my jihice. 
'I’lie liope of this alleviated my distress, 
it would he an act of chanty, for my sis¬ 
ters have only moderate fortunes, and in 
our small poor country they are not to be 
acquired I am certain lu r Royal I hgh- 
ness would liavi* no cause to repent her 
great go»dness and extreme kiiuincss to¬ 
wards a young girl wlio has always gain¬ 
ed the I'strem and fnendslnp of all to 
whom she has been personally know i. 

“I cannot sufficiently thanklicr Royal 
Highness and the Baron for their kind¬ 
ness in sending Ferdinand to accompany 
me, he has paid me all the attention 
and taken all the care of me imaginable ; 

I know not how' to acknowledge so many 
benefits; but I will tw il oaryJl •by my 
future conduct to merit them, and to re¬ 
gain the favourable opinion which her 
Royal Highness entertained for me du¬ 
ring the days df iny good fortune. ‘ 

“ It is with sentiments of the most 
entire submission, and the most perfect 
devotion, that I have the honour to be, 
her Royal Highness’s most obedient ser¬ 
vant, “ Louisa Hi Mos i ” 

<)o you not, in the letter, state, that 
while you were taking some relushment 
at your auijt Clara’s, oi person uifkuown 
• desired to deliver a letter to you ^—I have 
already said the lettir w-as a duvhlt en- 
tindif between me and my sister. 

Is It true, or not, that a person un¬ 
known tll’sired to (hlnir you a letter^— 
If I may have permission, I will explain 
every thing resiiccting that letter 
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First of all, is it true or false that a 
person (hd deliver you a letter ? Answer 
that question.—I once received .n lettir 
without any si^iiatuie. , 

Was that leilir dihvered by an un¬ 
known III'son, whin jou wire at jour 
aunt (’Jan's'*—I do not leeolli 1 1 putect- 
ly whitiiei itw.is at iny.uint Claia’s, hut 
it w.is ilehveied to n i at Colornliiei. 

J)id lli.it uniinown puson dJivii it to 
you, w^iLther at jour aunt Clara's or not '* 
—1 do not reiollert where the httei was 
given to me. 

] say .iguni, did any unknown I'cison 
deliver to you a littir''—1 1 'iii\mI a 
letter at ColondIII J, hut I do not Liiow 
who diliM'ieti It. 

Was th.it tlie lettei now lead I don’t 
rccollei t. 

Is tliat thi'littei .illndi il to in tin letter 
now lead ^—It w.is .t h (ti i wilhiuit .i sig¬ 
nature, but it dill nut iiiiitaiii what was 
now read 

Then u is not true th.it w hen yon w 11 e 
taking reinsliiiieiit at yinn aunt Chtias 
youiiceneda lettei, pii 'loani to mhi to 
go to J^ondou, and so on ' — 1 di not le- 
colleet will till I I leiined it at inj aunt 
Clin as. 

Did JOU receive such a lettei .it all ^— 
I received a hltei like that, hut not i\.u t- 
ly that vvhiih jon h.ive read. 

Did the letter eont.iin any projwsal to 
you to go to Loin'oii as a goveiiuss >—J 
wish to explain tliaf leU-ei , I wish you 
would pel lint nie* to do so 

I wisli^lil.^j^janswer theipiestion—Did 
you or did yen not leeeivea leltir propo¬ 
sing to you to go I.ondon ^ Answer me 
that, and explain then as long as you like. 
'•—I received a letter proposing to me to 
o to I.,ondon, and sajing that I would 
c reccivi'd as a governess, if I should be 
provided with letteis of recoidmendation. 

The Loitn-CjiANen [ oil.—Did you 
tvish to add any thing ? 

I wish to exjilain why I wroti the let¬ 
ter to iny sister, if you would have the 
goodness to hear me.— (//inj. futn.) 

No objection was made to (Ins reipiest v 

Witness continued —I wish to go h.uk 
to the time when I w.'s d»tini‘'sed fiom 
her lloyid llighncss’s sirvice The ‘vunc 
evening tlut I was dismissed hj»Iiei Iloyal 
Highness, and was to start the following 
morning, Mr Bergami came to my room 


lie said her Royal Highness wished to 
dismiss my sister also, on account of my 
coiiilui t. I was veiy soiiy on account of 
my snti r, for she had no fortune at home, 
and lould not live at home. I heggid Mr 
Riigiinn would ‘peak to the riineess to 
J.etpnij sislii. He piomiseil to do so, 
.mil at the same lime he advised me to 
write a leirn to hi i Itojal Highness, hc- 
i.iusi sill, was so imuh oflenilcd against 
me, and to recomniind my .si'-tu to ,'sk;. 
hi r pillion I WTole the letter at 1’es.uo 
the lollowing morning, wliiii I jiaited 
with my sistei. He lecomuieiidid me, 
wliiii I wioli, not ^o wnte anv lliiiig to 
pnjuiliic m\ sistii. 1 pioimsed, on the 
i 11111.11 J, todi) .ill 111 iiij piiwLi to (iiahlc 
ill r to kiep hii ]>kKi lalsownti ,ilettir 
to the J’lmuss a Jtimiiii. I v.lOt.. s(.v. ml 
tinu‘ to my sisti r, .md .ilw.ijs '■poke 
Hindi 'n f.A'our of hei Itojai Higkiic's, 
liecaiisc I knew they would he mtueept- 
(d Ahoiit the s.mie tune that 1 wrote 
theldcei, 1 toiiiuil tlie nli.iot qiuttu g 
^w ll/ll land and i nmuig to J'ngl.-'id At 
tliL time I iimviil iiilormatioii, if I got 
liters of reiomifund.ition I might he 
jihieid here iis guviiness At the ‘■.nne 
lime 1 was at laid hei lloval Higiiiiess 
might ilisiius, my sisti r, ami It w .is tin i c- 
liue that I wvite t,i hii j s 1 did I dared 
not wnte fieelv, tor tiai ot iii' litti i he- 
mg st'on , anil 1 wrote only, that it she 
should lie dismissed I wopld find mians 
ol placing Inr lien and pajnig Ini joui- 
iii V. At tin suuie tune, I know that since 
1 left the 1*1 iiictss she was .afraid I should 
speak against hci. 1 knew the Princess 
would re.id my letter, and I wisliid to 
convince her Iloyal Highness I would say 
nothing .igainst her, tviii if 1 came to 
Engl.ind. In several private conversa¬ 
tions, although many questions weie put 
to me, I avoideh saying what took place 
at the house. These are my reasons for 
writing that letter to my sister. 

^\'hen JOU left this ^ace last night— I 
don’t ask you where you w'cnt, I am sure 
■—who aicompanied you.?—A lady, one 
of my friends. 

Do Jim nil an to represent that no one 
else saw you sma* you weie examined 
here last night.?—I nave sitn the people 
of the house, and the person sent to fetch 
me • I don’t know his name. 

Were youlK't some time in a place near 
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file place ^^here you now arc, before you 
fncnl home ?—I went directly home. 

I The Interpreter.—The word used {di- 
jrectfmt fi/) is equivocal; it may ituan that 
/she did not go out of the* dirtrt way 
home. 

Did you not stop in wmc othci place 
t —I wci’t ilireetl) home. 

Tiic liitcipietcr—There is the same 
amh'gmty still. • 

—I went directly home with¬ 
out waiting. 

I want to know, not whether you went 
straight home witlmuf going to aiiolhcr 
place, but wlietht r,before you went home, 
you .stay ed any whei'e ? 

TheLoKO-CiiAM 111 on —IIoIok you 
began to go home ^ —1 1 eniained a monu iit 
111 a room abm t. 

You say you remaiiu'd a moment—how 
long ''—I di'ii’t lecollect txaitly. 

Do you nu.m to repn^eiit it was not 
above a moment No answer. 

Will you swear it was not h ilt di hour ^ 
—I do not sw. ai it, T may liave reniiiimd 
half an lioui. 

An houi ''—I cannot swear the time. 

What did you mean by .''•lying a mo¬ 
ment? did you mean only a shoit time ^ 
—I meant ft was not a long tune. 

Will you give us some notion of the 
tune? ^Ylll you swtai you did not re¬ 
main there two liour.s ?—I cannot swear 
the tunc, because I do not recollect the 
tune. 

In that letter, what place do you mean 
by the capital of Europe ^—1 c m’t recal 
to mind what 1 nu.mt, heiaiise I was ac¬ 
customed to wiite in a double sense, and 
it is so long since I WTOte that letter that 
1 can't recollect. 

Having lieard that letter read in French 
and in English, don’t you know what you 
meant by the copital o# Europe ^—It is 
impossible for me at such a distance of 
time to recollect what I meant by all the 
words. By the capital of Europe I meant 
Lausanne or Colombicr. 

Were you m the habit of calling fo- 
lombior the capital of Europe —I was 
often in the habit of calling it a capital 
. in writing to my sister or friends ; not 
that I considered that the capital of Eu¬ 
rope, but because i was in the habit of 
, writing in a double sense. 


' You mention in this letter a sister be- 
Bides Maiiette ^—Ves. 

1 balmily iiL'id a*'k if you arc much at- 
tacluil to ijiat sister^—1 w'as always 
much atl.ulicd to her 

And tiiat s.stei ymi wi'.hed to go into 
the sii\ic.‘ ol lur Uoy.d Ihu’liucns ^— I 
widud to place he) I’l tlie 'civicc of the 
Ihiiicf"', l)?c!iuse she wisliid to travel, 
and had often spoken to me to place her 
out , 

—Vmi told tm ycstcrilay 
that \ou well' dlsml^sl'(l irom the service 
of her f'.oyal Ili'dmtss tor saying some¬ 
thing that was not tiue. st.ili' the cii- 
cnnisunt'cs of youi di.smi'-sal ^—I was 
dismissed fiom the seivice of the Princess 
hciaiise '-he Inid hetn told that Air Sacchi 
had ficcn told that the Pnmess vva.s in 
love with him, and that I li.id told him 
so. Tills piocei'ihd from a letter which 
I wiote to All .Sacdii, and winch was 
tiken ii]i at tlie po'l , .nid hceaiise T s.ud 
in the end of it tint the I'liiicess loved 
J\^r^lClhl 1 d’d not mean love, 
imi that till l'r«nciss likid him as well 
as othei.*oi the house—in the same niaii- 
lier as olhei prisons of tlie house After 
this lettir 1 was disimsscd, because the 
Piineess thought 1 meant love, hut it \v.is 
not literally iove that I intended. 

Did you on any occasion state that the 
Princess was in love with .S.icclu —Xo. 

TJien was the charge made against you 
true or l.'lse ^—It was not true. 

You .sa'd Ik'ig.iim was ])resoTit when 
the Priiuess in oduc'i'd --vp iy- better that 
liad been taken fiiim the post, tell us 
what Bcrganii said about it during that 
inferview ^—Ilespectiiig the letter, he 
said it W'as trtie that I had said the* 
Princess was m love* with AI. Sacchi. I 
proposed to the Princess to write to M. 
Sacchi to lAvc tlie truth, and AI. Berganii 
opposed It. AI Berg.imi accused me of 
having passed the night with AI. .Sac'chi 
1 i^id nty sister was pieseiit, .md might 
declare that I had slept with her. 

I wish that passage* of the letter to be 
• turned to, in which tlie witness speaks of 
the hitteriKSs witli winch tlie Pnnccss’t 
enemies jmrsued lui, and of her being 
surrounded by s]ue.s Wliat did you mean 
by wnti»g lliat pah.-,age?-—It is so long 
since, that I cannot recollect. 
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Was the statement in that passa;?u tme, 
or not?—I knew that thousands of people 
liail informed themselves in Swit^rirland 
about the aflkira of the I’rincoRs. 

Do you mean now to say that she was 
surrounded hy«iues and informers!’—The 
I’rineess told me so, often. 

But tins letter was Avrittey from Co- 
loinlner —1 know nothing inyst If, \ said 
only what had been told me by the I’rm- 
cess. s 

Am I to uYiderstand that the (ircum- 
btaneestattd was true, or otln rwist 1 
hud received such .i letter, but ish.it I 
wrote conetriiiti}' it was .i ilon/i/i rnfanhi 
lor my sister. 

Do you mo.in to s.iy that yon added w hat 
was false to w’hiit w.is tiue!’—I ^ddeil 
something. 

Was that somollnng false?'—It vas 
not added for the jnii pose of falsi hood, 
hut that my sisur might understand me, 
because I was af'riud to uiite freely. 

Rlartjuis of Bet sim.iimm—H ad yon 
utiy reason to believe that tbe I’rmeess 
was surrounded by mfoiuieis oi spas ?■— 
J ncvti saw any body near lier «Avhom 1 
thought to be a sjiy 

Did, in point ot tact, any puson write to 
you jiromising you a bidhant fortune if 
you would come to England ?■—1 received 
a letter in Switzerland jironiising me a 
place if I would eonie. 

But did It promise you a brilliant for¬ 
tune in a short time ^—No; that rtas not 
in the letter. I mti ailed it only as an al- 
iu.sion 

Then It is not tuie that any suciv oiler 
was made to vou?*—None such o\aetl>. 

By the Fanlof Di-IiBa —Did yon write 
*in tins niysti'Tums maiinei to your sister 
in consequenee ot any clue wlneli you had 
given her, or of any nndirstanding that 
subsisted between you ?—Yis there was 
an understanding. 

Marquis of Lan snows —Ha\mg sta¬ 
ted that youagried with yonrsAtei upon 
a particular maik to tacihtatc muI conceal 
your (Sorre.sjHndcttce, can ypn ]>oint out 
any such mrnk m the letter wliieh has* 
ken read?*—(The letter was h.mded to 
the witness.) 

Loid Ui ni.snAt i- .said that it niiglit be 
necessary to reter the ivitiuss Ri the cm- 
deiice she had alrcatly given regarding the 
mark. 


The witness here begged leave to rotire, ^ 
and was alisent for about ten minutes. On 
her returning hi r tistimony regarding the 
jinvate inarkpn hei letters was read over 
toiler. 'nie.M.iiquisof Lanmiowx put 
tin- following (pK-^tions upon it.— 

, Did you I VI 1 leu i\e a letter from your 
sisUr, contami!i_' them.irk on which you. 
had agreed tor your futinecoircspondcuee?' 
—I only reel ned out' !i tti r from niy sister, 
and ] ill) not niifileit whether tluic lyis 
any sueh maik ujion it tliehttci T nub- 
tioned before, Avhieh had been tiketi up at 
tile jsost 

If you bad not lof^aved from ymir sjs- 
lei llie mark agreed vijion, w’by did you 
loneene tb.it your sister would be enabled 
to tompnliend the double nu aiimg eon- 
tamed 111 the letfir shewn to you wnhout 
that or any mark agieed n|H)n Intweiii 
you !*—We had not agreed upon tliat 
mark as far as I c m recollect, foi this lea- 
son -my sistei told nu' ivlieli she wrote to 
me she would put a mark at the foot of 
her letter 

That IS not an answe'r to my question. 
—1 hidievid my sister would understand 
me, but I do not re collect lor wh.it lea.son 
I biluved so. It i., so loner since this oe- 
cviried that it is impossible I can recollect 

Lord Viscount Fai mo; i ii. — 1 wish to 
know whellier yon were siiieefc in yoni 
piaisi s of the I’rmciss at the time you 
wrote that letter with the ti^tnuhe : 
whether you mctni that tlie' whole letter 
was a (hmhh eninniu, or only passages in 
it ?■- 'f'here were emly some passages of 
the lettii, beeanse when I wrote it I was 
extremely attached to her JU)v.iI High- 
lu'.ss, and 1 was willing to spe.ik ot the ex¬ 
treme kindness with which she treated 
me. 

Ll All (iAlbll.M, 

QV mason, was sent for to the Villa 
n’F.sto, to 111 ike i coniUT^ 

\\lie.i you went to Villa d’F.ste, did 
you inquire foi (niugian -*—1 did. 

Did you go any where to look for him ? 
—Ves. 

Did \ou go up stairs ?*—Ves. 

When you went up stairs, w'orcyou in 
a large room ? —I wiiit into a loom, but 
it was iivit a gre.it room. 

How long dni you wait theie for him' 
01 dul you flStl him there'**—I openeil a 
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Joor—I saw a great many doors—I w’as 
<-atlier out ot’ humour, because 1 had lost 
& {^eat deal of money by having so many 
Men unemployed—and I opined a door 
/and slnit it again, 

W'lieii you opened a door, whom did 
yoH see ^—I saw the Baron and the Prin- 
«ess, who were both seated. 

\\^hoiii do you mean by the Baron >— 
Berg.uni * 

How were the I'nucess and tlie Baron 
sitting •'—They weie sitting together, and 
the Uaron h.id his arm aeross her neck 

How was thel’iincess dressed as to lier 
bosom —It was uneovered fiom heie 
(drawing Ill's hand aeioss his biia>t.) 

('an you desenbe ui what position tlie 
Priniiss was —Slii was sitting. 

Was till re any person m the room he- 
siiles the I’rinctss and the Baron ^—I saw 
no other perstin. 

\\'lun you opened the door, what did 
the Baron do "''—lie took .iway his arm, 
.md said, “ What do you want here, you 
dog 

What did you s.iy to the B.irou ^—I 
told him, you must excuse me, Signor 
Baron, for I am here to look for Haugiari. 

Did tJn‘ Baron make any leply to you ^ 
—He told TMt that that room was not to be 
entered , that it was not a place for ma¬ 
sons to wiyk 111 . 

The Lokd-Cham'i I LOH.—Ask him 
how tar he did see her Boyal Ilighiicbs’s 
breast uncovered ''—I did not stay to 
look, I saw It, and nude my ese.ipe , I 
saw It m the twinkling of an tye.—(/I 

The Duke of Ham m on. —llow was 
the Pimci'-s dressed at the tune ^—I can¬ 
not say; I saw what I saw, ami was sur¬ 
prised at, 

1 wish to know whether Bcrgaim’s 
liaiid w'as rouru^ her Hoyal IJiglmess’s 
neck, or behind her neck '' — I am the 
Piiiicess, and you (the interprctir) aie 
the Baton {mu<fi l(niirhfer). The witness 
here passed his hand round the interpre¬ 
ter’s neck. • 

Does till' witness say that Bergaiiii had 
his haiiO round the Pnnitss’s neik ^—I 
have ri peated it many times, I have even 
shewn it. 

A Pi el compkuiied of the great irapro- 
, pnety and indecency of the witness’s con¬ 
duct in making 'nch inofiWns, and then 


kiughing, as on tins occasion; and aaid 
it ought not to pass iiunoticcd. 

'J’he Jsarl of l.ivrurooi. said, that 
whatever iin^)!cssioiis might have been 
made mi tlie minds of Noble I.ords, the 
eonduct did not seem to rcipiire further 
notiic'. 

The Tallin ('ii vxe 111 on stud, he did 
not thfnk tins soit ot thing ixeiisahle. 

Cto\\-riarnini‘il .—[^Saw t’oloiiel Browne 
and Vihnanati at lildan, and agn^-d to 
take ten hi i a-day tor his expellees.^ 

Ai rxAXDno F’ini tii, 

[[An ornamental p.iiiiter, wis emjiloyod 
by Berg dm for two yeais iii the V’^illa d’- 
I'-ste, and afterwards at Borne. Saw, on 
.severa] oceasioi*'., him ami the Ihinccss 
embrace and kiss e.iih otlier [] 

Domimco Bku/,0, 

[]^\ as employed as a mason at the Villa 
(I’lsste, and the Barona. Saw Bergaini 
and till Piiniyss often walking arm in 
aim, and sailing together. He once saw 
them across two rooms, the doors of 
which wve open.[] 

* What w'cie they doing when you saw 
them ?—'I'liey were caressing cacli other 
with their hands. 

Was the Princess sitting or standing ? 
—She was standing. 

Was Berg.'oni sitting or standing.^— 
Both were standing. • 

In what way were they caressing each 
other ^—'I'bey caressed each other with 
their bauds. (The wUn^sR dli^stratcd 
his answ'ir by stroking down the cheeks 
of the iiiterprcti r in a whimsical manner.) 

I 

An roMO Biani hi, 

[[An nilubitint of C'omo, saw Berganii and 
the Princess bathing in a canal leading to 
the Brescia? The Princess was dressed m 
white, with loose trowseis.[] 

* • (ilOVANNI LlJClNl, 

[^A white-wa.sher near (loino, saw tlie two 
parties in a carriage called a iiiul<i-vaneUu, 
she sitting on hiS knees, with his arm un- 
ilir hers [] 

Crois-i iann/i/(J .—Did you i ver say^at 
Milan that you knew iiotlimg about this 
busincss^biit tli.it you ‘■houhl like a trip 
to London ’’—I was ixamined at Milan. 

By Fail (jki v.—I s nut a jujthi-iurwlla 
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a carriage commonly made use of in that 
part of Italy ?—It is. 

How many scats arc there m —But 

one scat. * 

(^an two persons sit side by side in it ? 
—No, they cannot. 

By Lore! Ki i ln'iidhoi/OH —Have you 
often seen two personi nduig m tliat man¬ 
ner?—Yes. 

• Caki o Cau.v I 11, 

I^A eonfeetioner, had seen tin jiartu s ecn- 
stantly tojrcthcr at the V'lUa (ri..ti H 
What liave you tvir s(i n tln iii donip; 
to each other ''—I oitiH M<n them 

walking f/i/i.is,/i, w.dkiiig to- 

gcthei. 

How did they wall ^ — 'fliev walked as 
if they ui le ti Ui'lin lid-. , a-, d they were 
hush.ind and w i(('. oi sonietliiiig like tli it 
Did you si’e tin in togi lher.it (’.iprim ^ 
—I did. 

Did you sie tlieiii do any thiii"^—I 
have seen tliein going to walk ,i thou'-and 
limes 

Did the rmieess keep a liiid then — 
Yes, a iiiglitiiiLMle « 

Did you evil eaiiv food to the inglit- 
ingale ^—Ve'-, I did. 

Do you recolleel seeing tlu’ i’lince'-s 
ami Belgium together on that oecasion ? 
—Yes. 

What did you oh..ne lliem to he do¬ 
ing? —Tluy i\ire knsing eieh otlui. 

Did you heal tin riinciss say any 
thing to Beigami ''—.She said. “ Do not 
rcniaim<«JittAW-.ut, n>on ta-iir " 

Did you know which was Berg.anirs 
room f.t (’.ipiini Ve^ 

Jlid you i\ii SL( Inn at tlie v. iinlowu 
or heal I' ni i ill li r 1 s hoc ant ''—Vc', 
\eiy otten 

At Muh tniiis did you eyer sec the 
Princess .ilso \ is m H. iganu’s loom. 

K \\U T ( n (i \ss>\(), 

[[Amason,employ.d.u they dh! iri''ste 
Do you lei.iUeit w!un tie- rriine'S oi 
Wales rettinu’d n.'.u l’' yoyinge to 
Greece ^ —Vi's. • 

Was 'inv .iitLiuti .. ih n le de ahout 
Bcigami’s hed-roeni '—Ve-, 1 c.as eiu- 
ployid to mail' one. 

What aitmii on was it e['‘'netl a 
door in ir, on,' which had hton hefot. 
walled up, vh'ch 1 had .stoj'ptsl my self 


Do you know whether the bed-room o* 
her Royal Highness was changed aboui 
the same time ?—Yes; it was changed 
about two days after the door in Berga- 
rm’s loom was rc-opened. 

Did this deor open a coininunicatipn 
to the new hid-usim of her Royal High- 
inss''—It did, ll’.ero was a roinn bc- 
tWKii them, which ledfiom one to the 
ot!n r 

(ill SI pr-i J{ ASrri f 1 
[[Was sujit niitend.'nt of the stables at the 
\ ill'.I d l’^te. ■s.iw thi l*rmeess npeated- 
Iv sitiing en Ihi^ane’*- ! n ■(. in the 
1 ,1/1//(f (Jn the leni fioni Pe-iro to (’a- 
jiiini, he yvmt niur I'le e.ini.ipe to in- 
(juire the io.nl, wlnn lie s.iu the two 
paities in a highly inijiio])er jiosturc He 
w.is a-h.iiTied, and tiirnid .iw.iy [] 

Do you reiiieinher the little \ lotorine 
at \'illa U’Kste^—1 do. 

llow', or by yvhat name, did she call 

the Piuieesse—^lamina nua. 

Does the witness leeolki t any conver¬ 
sation hctwuii lui Royal Highness and 
tJie little \ u loriiie .it Villed’Kste ^—Her 
Roy.'d Ilighins-, can ssed her always like 
her own child, and csilled lur ma Uittc 
/nVe 

^Vere you CMr at Bologna^—I have 
(been). 

Did you eser see lln* wife of Bergami 
there Inne , I'ut it was at a time 
yyliiii the I’lmei^s was not tlu re. 

1 )'<1 y 01 . e\ i r see her wlu ii tlu Princess 
w.is tlu'ie^—.slu w'.Ts there once whilst 
lui ^r.ijesty was aiiiym'!;, and they all 
esiM]uil , they ., 1 ! went .iW.iy 

t /ois-, ./—li'ii were you dis¬ 

till'--., li III in the <-1 rMC.’ of tli.' Piincess? 
—'J'.iwards the .ml o' Ihii inhci, 1H17. 

A'-k luni, yy.is he ni.t diumsscd for 
ste.iling the lorh ^—N7i 

W !w tiot tlnd tlu ihaigc on which he 
was diMiii^Md "—No 

Tlun what were you dn mossed for'*— 
Beeau-.c 1 g.i\e k'.ne to two of her (the 
PfinciS.s’s’l men, to go to an inn or ta- 
y.m, 1111(1, (,j, tkji, rit’irn, the Baron 
ii'id Btinaiiio, lii-, eoie-m, and .'•oir.c 
otlnrs, went to stop these letii, and 
wl iTi they c.UTie to complain to me of it, 
1 said that 1 ncsei knew that masters 
s’nu:'1 turn ‘ vAr >»,” thief-takus—im- 
peiic! :rs 
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ri'he I louse appeared to be dissatisfied 
I* with this inttrprctatioii The interpietcr 
I exjiLuiu’d, thui “ sbrm" iiiiphod a very 
I loiv kind of coiistabh' in Italy ) 

/ Why v.ori* you luiued , I a^k ?— 
f The (hi) att< iLuisi caiiio to mo w ith the 
42 onoy wliitli I'as duo to me Ibi iny two 
or thiVo moTitl's salary, and ho told mo*. 

’ that “ .’s I was an hoiiost man, I ought 
not to 1)0 among llu‘«'/(/r7i any longtr’’— 
and thoretoie 1 took 
niy siliry ami wont iwaj. 

And y»ix went >— 

Was ho noior (haigod, when iii the 
scTMCc of tho Piiiu'oss ot Wales, with 
stoalmg tho hoiso-ifl-ovondor ^—Novor. 

I don't moan chaigcd boforo a magi¬ 
strate , hut was he not charged by some 
one in tho tainily, oi in the soivao of the 
Priiioo'^s?—No, novor 

You swiar to that, us well as to all tlio 
rrsiotvnui oMihnoo^—1 «lo 

You iH Sir Slid, then, 1 should tliiiih, 
to ail) Imdv, that von had lioon dismisstil 
upon a iliargo ot stealing ooin ^—I have 
not, hccaiiso I nosoi told a lie 

ho ; dois In; moan to sjy that he never 
told a hi, or that lie never told ono witli- 
out being well paid tsir it — {(Jh/l?-, or- 
dr, ) 

Did not the witness become one of the 
most at live ugtnts of the Alilan connnib- 

i • 

fclOll ^ 

TlioSoni 11 oit-(irvrn \i object dlliat 
this was aijiustion wlmli could not he 
put, heeause it was not known that there 
were any agents of ihe eomnus'ioii ol that 
description whidi tin harntd genlknian 
assumed lit had no light, tie uforc, to 
say, “ tile most utise ageni.s.” 

Ml DiNviAN.—(To tlu iiittri'rettr.) 
—“ Oh, iiLver nund, don’t ))Ut ttie qui s- 
tion—Dill h( Hot hitonic a is / 1 /aitive 
agent there, % 

(An ohjeetion was here taktn to the 
Tiioftt m wliieh tin inttiiuettr pul this 
question ; he olisei s’cd, that he had not 
paid, “ most active/' as was iinpulid to 
him; hut, “ one of tlie most aelivt.’i) 
Ans.—I was not an active ngciil. 'i'hey 
gave me oidirs only as a cournr, which 
is my profession; and as a courier 1 have 
’ done. 

'I'lien vou have ban nnpluved as a 
courier by that coriimisHon'— li'i s, some- 
• times , whenever they hasirtieeJ of me. 


.•\NI) PENALTIES. 

» 

* Has the vritiii'ss Eul any other meant 
of gittmg Ilia bread since he has loft the 
?inic(^s of Wahs’.s service?—Yea; for 
I am besi^lis being n ptnsioner of niy 
goveiinneiit by trade a eoiichmnkor. 

Who reeomuKiidi d w itness to the com¬ 
mission ? does he know ?—Nobody re- 
ei)nimeiiili.d me , but, vvlieii 1 spoke to 
tile .fflvoiaPtg be told me that 1 was only 
to Ull the truth, and then 1 diould do. 

Wli at aie you to have toi eoiiung ?— 
'rhey have promisid me nothing 

What do you ex|»tet to have?—No- 
llmig ; they have piomised me nothing; 

I hue iiotluiig to evjiect. 

Do ytm mean us to inier that you ex¬ 
pect nolliing ?—Yes. 

Who aie the peisons whom you came 
ovirNvitii^—.Some I know, some I do 
not know , those I know, 1 know heeause 
we tame togi ther , but I never .saw them 
hi loie 

I big to know who they are whom you 
do know ?—'I’liere were various ; 1 knew 
tlu 111 by sight, at fiist, hut 1 know them 
not , I have no »u'(plaintance, 1 moan, no 
intimacy, with them. 

• 1 only ask then names ?—Some I know, 
and can say ; otlurs 1 don’t know. 

I don’t want him (witness) to tell mo 
any thing that he does not know. I want 
thr nanus oi those whom he does know ? 
— 'I’lieie weie Ilegaiili, Miardi, Carlo 
(hone, I’aineo ]{aga//oni, Emieo Bajl, 
and The wife ol jMap'iu. 

Ask tlicwittusi.wlullitrh< ucvirsought 
Diatom ; he knows the m'in I yxoan r— 
1 have been somi timts^Jooung afttr him 
and setkmg for him, for we .uetnends— 
hut not on this husiiie^-s , eohe has come 
soiu' times and looked afV r me. • 

'flu 11 he lit ver oHend Diaeoiii any mo- 
111 y to eoi.u forward as a witness?—I 
h.ivi'iiot • 

Did witnrs., nevei say to any one that 
he would give hiin money lor liis testi- 
iiji^ny ?»--I have not. 

Does he know (’olonr! Viaeali ? — I 
know V'assali—the Count \a‘seji—hut 
not the Colonel. 

Did you see liiin some slioit tune after 
you left tin Pi mets "i rviee ?—I did. 

Did you hiue .sny . onvi r'lation with 
him resjjeetmg thi cause of your dismis¬ 
sal ' —1 h id 

Did you not tCI him any th'ug alwut 
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the charge of stealing corn ?—I did not 
say so; I only said that I had been dis¬ 
charged, and I told him in what n^nner, 
by the ibtm. 

I'hat IS all you told him about your 
discharge?—That is what I said. If I 
said something more, it is what I cannot 
remember at present. 

Giusi I’l'r Eoai I, 

(^A waiter at the Crown Inn,half waj be¬ 
tween Como and Itlihin, where the pur 
ties sjient a day ]] 

Did you see any thing at dmiii'r ^— 
Yes; theypaul comi'hnu nl.-.toc.u'liotliei 
I (Jliserved thiy ofleied dLlicale 'morhcls 
to each otln r. 

What did they say 'Jliey spoke in 
l''rerich. ' 

W'hat did they do ?—’flu Harnn ot- 
fered sonii tiling fioin hts j.late to the 
Princess, and she in return ofleied some¬ 
thing from lurs to him; they weie of¬ 
fering ilehcaU* morsels to each othei. 

Did you leave Beigami alone with the 
l*nncess after dinner ?—yes, I did. 

Did tile company riuit the roo(n at the 
time you speak of.?—They had gone out. 

W'hat did you see particularly pass be¬ 
tween them when they were together ?— 
I went to enter the room and clear the 
table where the company had dined, and 
I saw the Baron holding his arm on the 
shoulder of the Piiucess. At that mo- 
incul, as I was going lulo the loom, 1 saw 
the Baron give the I’nneess a kiss. But 
1 did not.tro pi. for they immediately told 
me to go away. , 

In wh.it way was the arms of the Ba¬ 
ron placed ?—'J’lie Baron was on the 
ffight, and tlie l*i meess on the left of him, 
and he had his left aim upon her shoul¬ 
der. 

(Ill s'l t'l’i ni I Oin 0, 

[[A baker at tlie Villa d’J'lste, saw' the par¬ 
ties aftiT their rtlurn from the I' ist 

Did you see her on any otiasion sitting 
in the garden ?—I did 

"Was she alone, dr wa^anv'jH'r^on with 
her ?—Boron Bergrmi was w’tli her 

Was he sitting at the same time?— 
He WHS. 

Did ht do any thing?—He nas doing 

SOUK thing. 

W hat wa*; he doing ?—He had Ins .aim 


round the neck of the Princess; he was 
making love to her, and kissed her. (The 
witness put his arm round the interpre¬ 
ter, and offered to kiss him —{Laughter ) 

Before he put his arm round her neck, 
had he got up from his seat.?—Yes. 

W'^hen he got up, did the Princess 
any thing to linn, or to the hrtast of his 
co.lt ?—She took him by the flap of his 
coat, and made hnn*sit down again. 

Was it aftii tliat the arm was put 
round tin neck ?—It w’as. 

na\e you tvir se.-n the Pniiflfess in the 
kill hi n ?—^’is 

\\ !'s Btrgami there at the same time ? 
—Yes. 

Was tiiere any jmh-iifa tlicic?—Yes. 

Did Bergami do any thing with the 
jujltnln —He took a little. 

\l hat did he do with it?—He went 
to the Pni'cessj wlio told liiin sonuthing 
m I'Vencl), and then Bergaini, with a 
spoon, put half the pdlcntn into the Prin¬ 
cess’s mouth, and half into his own. 

Did you some days after this 'cc the 
Princess in the pantry at Villa d’Este?— 

Was Ueigaiiu there at that time ?— 
Yes 

Did Bergami do any thing, or the Pim- 
cess ?—They were both together. 

"What did Berg.'inii do ?—lie took a 
piece of s’w’eet-nieat, and put it into the 
mouth of the Princess. 

(JllSHM’l (loi'KClARl)l, 
(^Boatman on the Lake of Como, carried 
tile I'nnetss and Bergami whcitwer they 
wt nt.^ 

Did you ohsirve any thing pass be¬ 
tween the Ihiiicess and Beigaini on these 
occasions ?— I have seen her kiss him. 

jMore than once^—About four times. 

Did y ou e\er so.- any thing else on those 
occasions hesidts kissing.?—Not in the 
boat. 

At any other place h.ne you seen any 
thing between the Pi iiicess and Bcrgcaini ? 
—l,saw them while in the pantry, they 
were taking themsehes away from the 
table, and they wont into the room, and 
loiktd themsehes into it. 

V> h.it loom do you mian ?—Tlie bed¬ 
room of the Pnnccss. There was the 
tuoni where they li\ed; and here, on the 
other side, Us-ic was the room of the 
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, Princees, int« which they went and lock- When you arrived at the Inn, did you 

) _cd themselves. make any arrangement respecUi^ the 

CroAf-er«i«»Mrf.—DidyoU ever tell any rooma of the Pnneess and her si^?— 
body that Vilmarcati had ^fFcrt'd you mo- Yes; I made the distribution with the 
ney for what you had to say ?—No; he- mnkeeper: for her Hoyal Highness the 
cause he told me to go to Alilan, where h(u>t apartment, and others near it for the 
'*^11 ray expenses would be paid. , dame dhrmneur and the femme de eham^ 

Have you not t(dd other persons that* brej for the gentlemen we allotted other 
Vilmarcati had offered you money for aptutmenL, separate fVoin the rest, 
your information ?—No. Did that arrangement continue, or was 

Did you ever say that you had been it altered after we Princess arnlved ?— 
promised money by Vilmarcati f —Never. No; on the arrival of the Princess and 
Did you ever say that any other per- Bergami, I dtewed them the distribution 
son had promised you money ?—No. I had made, but it did not meet the ap- 
^ probation ather of the Princess or Ber- 

Giusepfe Saccui, garni,*and the apartments I had chosen 

(^A courier in the service of the Princess, for tlie gentlemen were allotted to her 
was sent by Bergami to Milan with a RoYal Highness, the dame </’AftH»c»r,Ber- 
ietter to the Governor, with orders to garni, and the femme de chamJme, 
bring back an answer that n^ht."] How near was the room of Bergami to 

"Vi^en you returned, where md you that of the Princess after the alteration 
go?—I dismounted from my horse and was made?—Between the room of her 
went into the kitchen, where I saw the Royal Highness and that of Bergami was 
footman ; I asked him where Beigomi the room of the dame eCkmneur. 
was, and he told me. H'Phe witness was present at the halls at 

In consequence of the answer he gave the Barona, which were chiefly fie^ent- 
you, where did you go ?—I mounted up , ed by arsons of low condition. Many 
stairs to Bergaini's ante-room. ’ improprieties took place, which the Prin- 

What did you do on going into the cess saw, without expressing any censure, 
ante-room ?—I found Bergami’s servant She spoke to him, also, in a very impro- 
asleep, and I went towards his bedroom, per manner, about the girls who ottend- 
Findiiig^ the door open, I went into the cd these balls. In travelling from Rome 
room. I saw the bed tumbled, luit no- to Senegsglia, Sacchi repcateflly rode up 
body was there. to the carriage, and drew aside the cur- 

What did you then do?—I then went tains. Two or three times he saw the 
away ; and as I was going I heard a noise Princess and Bergami sleeping in pos- 
on the opposite side, and at the same time tures Strongly indica*’'y guilt. One 
heard somebody say, Who’s there ?” I day, when they hail rode fiefore him, he, 
thought It was Bergami, and I answered on his arrival, inquiral for them, and was 
that I was the courier from Milan. Bcr- pointed to a room where they were.]] 
garni then came to me, and told me there Did you ‘go to that room ?—I went, 
was no such necessity for dehvering the and, knocking at the door, inquired whe- 
answer. ther I could enter. Bergami answered I 

Can you say*whcre Bergami came from could coSic in, as I did. After I entcreiJ, 
at the time you have spoken of No; I saw the Princess and Bergami on tile 
I did not sec, because it was dark. bed ; hut I must observe they w'rre de- 

Wherc did the door of Bergami's room •entl/dresscd, and at a distance from one 
leail to ?—It led into two rooms. another. 

Who slept in those rooms ?—No»one. How wfre they seated on the* bed >— 

Do you know where tlie Princess slept They were lying on the bed as far as the 
—No. middle, and their liacks were leaning or 

Do you know where the Princess's bed- resting against the wall, 
room was ?—No. fAt Carlsruhe, the arrau^ment of the 

^ Did you go before the Princess to Tu- bed-roAns was changed in the same man- 
. rill ?—! went before her. for the last post, ncr as at Turin, and generally those of the 
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two parties were as near as possible to each 
other. ]] 

l>o yon remember any time at* Villa 
Oraiicle, when the rest ot' the futnily wore 
in bcil, seeing Jlcrg-uni any where I re¬ 
member one night, after midnight, while 
it was iiisiiflLr.iiily hot, I was at the win¬ 
dow of my loom , and as I beard a noise 
on tile sale of the loom of Hiigaii'ii, I 
withdrew a little. [ saw' Ikiganu come 
out of J\is room tind go to the door tli.it leil 
to the apartiruiit of her Kojal Iliglnu ss 
He opened the dtwr, entered, and I saw 
liiih no more. 

How long did you rem.nn at your win¬ 
dow after you saw Heigauii enler — 
About an hour 

On .my otbi i iiiglit did you see Iferga- 
nii i'—A li w days .ifter 1 saw the sanu 
thing 

At wh.it time w'as it you saw Kerg.um 
llie second time ^—About the s;ime tnni‘ 
as tin first. 

Did you ujion the second oitasion see 
llergami leturn to bis loom —1 did not. 

—How hmg have you 
been in this country J*—About 11 rionths. 

Where have you livid all that imie >— 
Sometimes m lamduii, .mil sometimes in 
the country. 

Is your name hacclii, or Saeehim ^— 
Sacchi. 

Weicyou neiere.illed S,u-(him >—\ es, 
I was called Sneein 'i at Milan 

lUit is it tiiie that you h.ive also been 
called jMilatu in this countiy —Ves, U is 
tiue. 

Is It hue that you have always gone by 
tliat name here ^—It is. 

IIow iimeb, iii pnmt of fact, did you re- 
ocne dm mg the lirst m\ nioiitlis tliat you 
acted m the eap,ieity ot eomier ^—Whilst 
in her Koyal llighness’'. seivicc I uivned 
money at three seieial times, atnouiiting 
ill the wliolo to OO or 70 Napoleons. 

How much did you leeeue .is lounei 
only?—I (It) not reiiiiuibii. • , 

IIow long did y on eontuuie in the situa¬ 
tion of qpurni during the .ear that you 
were in the Piincess’s scivieo*^—About 
mill' mouth',. 

ho hired you ?—1 intered hei Iloyal 
Highness’s seniee thiough the good ol- 
fiees of iSI, t'hivuuia, a banker, tla' Baron 
t’aiolctti, .Hid Bt’igarni. 


Do you mean to say, that at that time 
you were in tasy circumstances''—I was 
always, thank (iod, in easy circumstances. 

Do you iiK'an to say that you were as 
wi 11 dri'ssed thin as you are now ?—Yes. 
I was always 

Always; well, but you know you wei. 
e,illed (’omit Mikim when you were intro- 
duted to AI iMarii tti^ don’t you?—No, 1 
do not know it 

Do you mi <iii to swear that you don’t 
know whether you were so called or not, 
on your introduction to M INbirietti ?—I 
.nil sworn to tell the truth, and the truth 
.done, and I swi.ir t^j.it I w’as not intro- 
duK'd inidii the nami of ('omit Klilaiii. 

\\ ill yon sw'e.ir th.it you were not e.illed 
Count Mil,mi in the yircsenee of M. Ma- 
rii'tti in I .ondim ^—1 am sine that 1 never 
hi aid niy,elf e.illed “ Count” iii the pie- 
seiiic of M. ISIarietti. 

Do you mean also to sw'cai tli.it you 
w'eie never e.illed “ Count” .it Aston, in 
the preseiiee of Air (lodfn y ''—I .iin sure 
tli.it I ne\ei he.iul myself so tailed .it As¬ 
ton 

Will you swear that you w'ere not intro¬ 
duced to M. Mdiietti .as a inirihaiit^— 
Nevei 

'I’li.it you never '■t.ited to Imu that you 
had come to tins louiitry foi eoiuiiiurcial 
jiurposi'sXe\u 

I low did you lejircsent youiself —I al- 
w lys Mid til it I e.mie hero in the service 
of .1 Np.imsli f.iinily. 

Is It true tli.it you eame over in the st‘r- 
v’ce of .1 Spamsli family ^—No, it is not 
true 

Did you ever say to Al Alarictti, or to 
any other person, that the 1‘rineess of 
Wales owed you money ^—I li.ive said 
that I h.id a l.iw-suit with her Royal 
Highness, but neur that she owed me 
money. * *» 

Was It true or not th.at you had a law¬ 
suit with her Roy,al Highness >—I meant 
to sav that I was engaged m the process 
wluih was nuking against her Royal 
Higlwiess, 

• Do you mean to say that you told M. 
AI.a letti, th.i t y on w ere one of the witness¬ 
es in the piosecution against the Prm- 
ct ss'—No. 

Was It thin a i/ow/i/e cnfcndir that you 
meant when you told AI. Marietti that 
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you had a kw>suit with hex Royal High-' provctl that tins was done with her autho- 
ness ?—I never said any thing to M. Ma- nty, the paper was not read.]] 

'rietti on the subject. you ever say to luiy person that your 

I To whomsovei, then, you told this storv conduct the Princess was liable to a 
of a law-suit, did you tell it as a douMf charge of ingratitude with respect to a ge- 
I did. nerous benefactress ?—Never. 

Did you ever make application to Jic Is that your hand writing ?—(A imiicr 
. taken back into the service of her RoySlN’Was shcun to the witness.)—Ves. 


Highness ^—Non mi ricordo. 

Did you ever represent to any one, after 
you had left the service of her Royal High¬ 
ness, that you were in a destitute condi¬ 
tion ^—Never. 

Did you ever entreat any person of her 
Royal llighness’s Irousehold to have com¬ 
passion on your hiiserable situation; I 
mean after you had left her Royal High¬ 
ness ?—I have never been in a miserable 
situation. (/I laufrk ) 

Will you swear that you never entreat¬ 
ed any one of the suite of her Royal High¬ 
ness to take pity or to have compassion on 
you after you had left her service ^—(The 
witness) On what account to have com¬ 
passion on me ^ 

'I'hat, sir, IS a question, and not an an- 
wer. I must ha\e an answer to this ques¬ 
tion ; will you swear that you in‘\er en-* 
treated any of the Princess’s suite, after 
you had Quitted her service, to take com- 
pai|^.ion upon you ?—It may be that I have. 

Did you ever represent to any person, 
after you had left her Royal Highness’s 
seiviee, that you taxed yourself with in¬ 
gratitude towards a most generous mis¬ 
tress ^ 

[]Herc the Attonicy-deneral inter¬ 
posed, insisting that these questions evi- 
ilently referred to some writing of the 
witness. Mr Brougham reyihed, that 
there was nothing in the question to shew 
whether it referred to ivritten or sjiokeii 
declarations. The Judges being referred 
to, gave It as tiitir oywmon, that the ques¬ 
tion might be put , hut in tliat case the 
opposite counsel might ask if the scmti- 
ments had been reduced to writing ; and 
then tiic writing must he produced. After 
a great deal of iliscubsion, Mr Brougham 
said, that rather than lose time, he woujd 
withdraw the question. 

On a re-exaimnation by the Attorney- 
General, the wuiiess shewed a charac¬ 
ter, written by Sthiavim (wdio was called 
Marshal of the Pahue) and sealeil with 
the Princess’s .seal, IniiAs it could not he 
0 


And rtiat-^—(Another jwper)—Vou 
ncerl not read the whole of it.—It is my 
wilting. , 

Did you ever go hy any other names 
than Sacclir and Milam ?- - I have liecn 
called by another name ; 1 am still called 
by anotlier. 

What is that othei name ?—I beg as a 
favour from the honourable bouse that 1 
nijiy not answer , because, if I should tell 
tliift name by which I go, I should bo ex¬ 
posed to the fury of those who have ill in¬ 
tentions against me. I beg, at all events, 
the house to interpose its anthonty that 
the name may not be inserted in the pub¬ 
lic yiapers. 

Mr Brougham, after such an intima¬ 
tion, would not ask the name. 

Dit^ you not fetch Mademoiselle Dc 
Mont from liausaniic to Milan —Ves. 

Did you take hei hack —No. 

But you went to prevail on lier to go to 
Milan ^—Only to ask her if she wished to 
g(*—would go or not. 

Who employed you to fetch her—to get 
her''—I was desired by the commission 
which was at lililan. 

When Mademoiselle De Mont went 
away with you to Milan, djd you tell 
any one that she was i^oiie hack, or going 
hack, to the service of the Princess?— 
Never. 

How much money did you get from tlu' 
Milan commission for your trouble while 
you were at Milan ^—I have received ik* 
other s«in except for the exiM'nce of my 
journey to l..ausanne and back, anil for 
the other journey which I took to Char- 
^mt/ and hack. 

Do yo’i mean to sw ear that jou have re¬ 
ceived no promise of any sum frpmthe Mi¬ 
lan comilussion for' your trouble ?—I can 
swear never (o have recnved any promise. 

Do you mean to swear that you have 
never received a pronnsi of rewiinpcnsc 
from 4 ^ny person for your trouble rn this 
business ? can swear never to have re¬ 
ceived any piomise. 
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Ilnvt' you cvpr said to any one that you 
had rtcfived any thin;^, or any promise of 
any money or advantage ?—I have ifcver 
wild to any inrson tiiat I had rcocived any 
money or advantage, I may have said 
that I had received the expence of my 
journey. 

Do you expert to receive nothing more 
than those exticnces for your ^roubldin 
this business ?—I hope that my time will 
he paid fior. 

Have you ever seen Mademoiselle De 
Mont since she came to this country 
Many times. 

Karl (tuky.—H ave you ever gone by 
the name of Milani before you catnc to 
England?—1 took that name in Paris, 
four or five days before I set out for Eng¬ 
land. 

When did you set out for England ?— 
In .July of the last year. 

He so good as to say what was your mo¬ 
tive for taking that name at that time in 
Paris ?—After 1 knew that I was known 
in lauidon by my own name, 1 tried to 
shelter myself against aiiy« thing which 
might ha|)peii to me. «. 

Wliat tumult hail happened at that time 
whieli indiicid you to take that name ?— 

I was warned that the witnesses against 
tlio Queen might have run some risk if 
they had been known. 

I laving stated that at Paris you chan¬ 
ged your naine to Milani, in consequence 
of the tunnilt which took place, what did 
you mean hy fhat fetatcmciit?—While I 
was at Paris, a gentleman came, accom¬ 
panied hy the ccmrier t’rousc; and this 
gentleman (it was the first time I saw him, 
and I have seen him no more) told me 
that it would Ik* necessary for me to 
change iny name, heeause it would be too 
dangerous Ui come to Eneihiiid under my 
own name, as I hail told him I wak known 
in Ixindoii under my name. 

The''Earl of Dami inoi on.—W hat was 
the reason of your being discharged‘from, 
the service of the Princess >—There was a 
difference-which I had with the confec¬ 
tioner. 

Wio was the person who discharged 
you >—Schiavini sent for me in the morn¬ 
ing, and said that he had received orders 
from the Princess to set me at hbe®*y, to 
discharge me. 

By the Earl of Lauui hdai.e.—I wish 


to know, if, after the Princess made tiiat 
qieeeli to you in the court, you saw her 
Iloyal Highness at similar balls with those 
women ?—Noii mi ricordo. 

Did the l*riiict*ss of Wales say nothing 
more ?—Not on that occasion. 

.Did you see those virgtHs at any ball at 
winch the Princess was present, subse¬ 
quent to that penod ^—I cannot say what 
Mirf} males she was speiiking of. I thought 
she was &]>eaking ni a general way. 

Have you seen her at any balls subse¬ 
quent to that period ?—There were balls. 

Were they attended by the same sort of 
company ^—Nearly th^ same jiersons. 

By lAird Pai 111011 ^.—I w'isli to know 
whether you asked to see the Princess af¬ 
ter Schiavini gave you your (hscliarge - 
I asked to see the Princess after I had re¬ 
ceived my certificate, the evening lieforc I 
went away. 

Did you see her Royal Highness after 
you reevived that certificate ^—No. 

Did you see her Royal Highness after 
you understood that you were to quit her 
service >—I did. 

What passctl on that occasion ^—Her 
Royal Highness told me that she gave ini* 
my discharge, in order to set an example 
to the other servants, that there shouL 
not he quarrels in the house. 4 

Did her Royal Highness state what the 
cause of those quarrels was ?—She told 
me because I had that quarrel with the 
confectioner, and she did not wish that 
such quariels should happen in the house. 

Did she state any other cause of dissa¬ 
tisfaction to you ^—She did not. 

Did you make any reply to her Roya, 
Highness on that occasion ^—T stud to her 
Royal Highness that I did not believe that 
to be a fault sufficiently great for me to be 
discharged. 

Mr Robert Phaer, a cashijr in tlic bank¬ 
ing-house of Coutts and Co. being called, 
the certificate given by the Queen to the 
witness, Sacchi, was put into his hands. 
Ho deposed that lie had been thirteenyears 
in the employ of Coutts and Co. and was 
acquainted with the hand-writing of the 
Princess of Wales, from having paid drafts 
signed by her. The certificate w'cs of her 
writing. 

The certificate given to Giuseppe Sac¬ 
chi, a native of Como, dated Pesaro, 6 th 
November 1817f was then read by the in- 
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terjNrcteriii Itedian, and afterwards in £n(^ ' 
lish. It gave the witness “ a most excd- 
lent character for assiduity, zeal, and fide¬ 
lity," and stated Uiat he was only dis- 
ch^ed from motives of cedhomy, and for 
the sake of retaining older servants. It 
■•Has signed “Carohne P.” 

Rfiit’wed crosjf~rxaminai$on of Theo^ 
DORE Majocci hy Mr Brougham.—D o 
you know Julius Crtsar Cavazzi ?—I ne¬ 
ver heard of tliat name. 

Do you know a person named Cavazzi ? 
—Yes; an Itahan. I have heard of a 
person of the name of Cavazzi at Milan : 
there are two; one is a jeweller, and has 
a shop 111 one of tfie suburbs of Milan; 

1 bt'hevc he lives there, hut I never was 
ill Ins shop; he is a fat man. 

The Cavazzi I am s}»eaking of is a per¬ 
son who lives ill tircville-stre-et, Hatton- 
gardeii, or who did lately live there ^—1 
leinember that this Cavazzi told me that 
he was a relation of the ('.ivazzt at Milan ; 
for when I came hero 1 met him, and he 
told me that he was so. 

Well, then, it is this one, and not the 
other, who you said before was ^he only 
one you had ever heard of have 
known him only a few days m London. 

Did nor you and this London Cavazzi 
din^^ilh each other last winter, for eight 
or lerl'dijys together ?—Not for eight or 
ten days, bccduse I was not here eight or 
ten days. 

But did you not dine once or tivice to¬ 
gether ?—Wlut I can say is, that I dined 
twice with him, and ate rice. 

Did you not shew Cavazzi another let¬ 
ter, which you told him you had received 
from somelxidy here to carry abroad - 
What I remember is, that I was shewing 
him the dispatch I was to carry. 

\\’'as it not a dispatch which you were 
to carry to Lord Stew%rt ^—It w'as. 

Did you not also shew him a number 
of Napoleons, which you said you had re¬ 
ceived at the same lime with the letter ? 
—\ es; they were the Napoleons for my 
journey; I counted them there. 

How many did you shew him ?—I be.* 
Ireve eighty. 

Will you swear that you did not shew 
him l-^O ^—1 rantiQt swear how many: 
what I remember is, I counted eighty; 
but i cannot swear. 


Did you not tell him that the pmous 
who liad given you the Napoleons had 
giventyou more tlian you asked to pay 
your expeascs ?—I cannot say so: I ask¬ 
ed only for money to pay my journey. 

Will you swear that you did not tell 
Cavazzi that they had given you more 
‘•than you asked .''-—1 cannot swear any 
suklj thintf, because 1 asked only the ex¬ 
penses of my voyage; and he could not 
say so. # 

Will you swear that you did not tell 
him, that whatever you asked for, yoa 
got more than you asked ^—I eamiot 
swear that I asked for more, nor can he 
swear fliat I askcxl for more, than iny ex- 
{leiises. I have sworn to this already, 
and I cannot say any thing else if 1 should 
be a.*ketl a hundred times. 

Will you swear that you did not say 
that you had got more than you asked t 
—1 never said 1 had got more than iny 
expellees. 

Do you know Josi'ph Bizzctti ?—I do 
not know that name. 

I mean ii'pesson who lives in Liquor- 
pond-stipcet?—Liquorinind-street ? JVoh 
'mi ricordo : 1 do not remember. I eame 
here in a sack, and 1 went away in a 
trunk, {laughter) and 1 do not know Kng- 
hsh. 

But when you forgot every thing about 
Cavazzi, you recollected him us soon as I 
told you the street in ]}iMth he lived 
I remeraberctl him, lurcause I recoUeetoil 
tile name of Cavazzi, but not because 1 
was told of the garden. , 

You roust try to recollect Bizzctti, too, 
liefore we part. Do you reineinlier two 
Italians who dined with you at the same 
place where Cavazzi also dined with you ) 
—There were many Italians who came 
tlierc and dined and ate rice. 

Do yotf not know an Italian who .aceom- 
{lameu you up and down London, to shew 
you your way, and explain things to you > 
-j-I remeniber a person who servivi as a 
guide. 

What was his name.^—I nevar askeil 
what riainfi he went by. 

Do you not know thiit he was a cabinet¬ 
maker ?—I was told that he was such ; 
that he was a jixiu r. 

Do yiu recollect going is itli him, eilhei 
on the day or the day after the late king’s 
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func/al, to the west end of the town ?— 
Tic carried me about, and brought me 
here and there, and told me thijt this 
jilace IS .such a jikce, and that place is such 
another place, but I did not know where 
we went, and whether this was this, and 
that was that. 

Did you go with that young man *-'/ 
any piirticular house ^—I reineinbejir we 
came into some street, where some gentle¬ 
men Uved whom I don’t know, and to 
whose house I was to carry a letter. Ills 
servant told me that he was not at home, 
because he had gone out to see the cere¬ 
mony of the iuniral of the king 

On that, or on the other day. Or iithcr 
of them, did you go with that young 
man, and to find any person in a very 
large house >—How am I to know whe¬ 
ther It was a large or small (house) I did 
not make tlie oh.servation , I cannot say 
wlicthcr it was large or small. 

Did you, upon any of those oecusioiiH 
when you were so accoinpiinied by the In- 
tfitnis dc ftldie, go into any large house 
where there was a sentinel standing at the 
door?—That wa.s on the first (Uy of my 
arrival in Kngland, when I w.ei told that 
that was the house where was the court of 
the King ; for 1 had three or lour letters 

Did you ever go to that house again ^— 
Yes ; 1 went and returned tlnough a 
door to and from the house. 

Do you rneiin several limes to and from 
tins house ?—I do. 

Did you go into the house and leave 
your latjjiiiis de pface at the gate or door 
the while —'I'he first tune 1 left him out 
at the door. 

Did you not leave him at that door, at 
•the other tunes also, when he accompa¬ 
nied you to this house ^—What I remem¬ 
ber is, that while I was iii the house with 
sonic one, I have loft the latfudis i/c / /act 
at the door. 

Do you mean to say, that, at the othei 
times you were there, your hitfiiuis df 
pfacf was not at the door ^—Whethei he 
eunie ui, oi' not, 1 cannot tell; 1 left him 
there, and I don't th'iiik he stojiped, where 
he went afterwards, I cannot tell. 

Did you find him waiting there for you 
when you came out of the house upon 
this occasion ^—I have not iiiciitioned 
the pkice; what I remember is, that I 


found him waiting for me when I came 
out. 

Upon any one of those occasions did 
you come out with a gentleman whom 
you had found in the great house?— 
V( s, I did. 

^ Did you go fioin thence, with that gen- 
"tUman, to his chambers ?—No. 

Did you not go with him soinew'hcre? 
—With that gentleman I went nowhere. 

Who was this gentleman whom you 
came out with ^—What I remember is, 
that he was a Rlr Powell. 

Will you swear that you did not go 
with Mr I’owell, when you came out, to 
Ills chambers in I.inc'iln’s-inn ^—With 
Mr Powell I did not go. 

Did not you, then, at that time make 
an appointment to go at six o’clock to Mr 
Powell’s chambers'*—I did 

Did you not go that evening, accord¬ 
ing to that apjiointnicnt ^—I did. 

Now, as to the great house, 1 under- 
st.uid you to say that you went several 
times alterwards,— frequently, in short, 
to It, with your Uujunis de plan —Yes. 

Did you not on one of those occasions 
go from Air Powell's to that great houst, 
with a note ^—I did. 

Did you go in on that occasion to the 
house, and leave your laquais dr pJaa xmt- 
side at the door —I believe 1 ^we left 
him out of doors, but I cannot be sure 
of It. 

Now, this great house, was it Carlton- 
house ?—The name of Carlton I have not 
heard, it was said to be the palace of the 
King. 

Were there any pillars before the door ? 
—I know that the people enter by a nnall 
door , and as soon as they get in, there 
is another door before them. 

Did you sec any pillars about the 
house —I have seen some ancient Gre¬ 
cian columns , they were inside. 

After you enter through the outer gate, 
IS there a court between the liouse and 
the street ?—'The-re is a court between 
the.house and the street. 

I, Have you had any conversation with 
Mr Powell about your expenses, and the 
payment of them, in the presence of your 
Unjunis dr place—QucAtu non mi ricnrdo. 

Did Mr Powell say to you, in the pre¬ 
sence of this laqnoisde place, that money 
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was an ohjott, ami that you might have Did you amuint tor those Napoleoiih ? 
iwotL it'yoii wanted it^—No. — Yes , I gave an ueeount of the expen- 

Will you swear that ^ that he did ses of my journey, 
not viv, “ inonev was no obj^ict — 1 will \\ hum dfd you stv at tin great house, 
bWear that Mr Powell ue\er said so. on the occ.isu)n you have before spoken 

Will vou also swt'ar that he never, in ol ?—1 saw a footman, and a (leriiifui. 


llTc ])ri seiiee of that liKjiian dr j>hin , sauk* 
any tiling to lh.it jmrposc or effect —No ; 
;\lr Powell never talked .ihout this pur¬ 
pose, nor held sueh discourse. 

Do you mean to represent that you 
never hid any conversation with Mr 
Powell upon the subject of theQuocn? 
—('file wilnt'is) IIow, what do you 
mean I don’t uiidejstaiid what you say ? 

'I'he interjireter —My Lords, if I am to 
use thewoid *'conversition," I .shall ne¬ 
ver make myself understood. 

Mr IlitiM (.HAM Then piay use ano¬ 
ther woid.sir^ “ diseonrst if you ple.ise. 
Put the question again lu tins way.— 
Do you mean to say that Air Powdl h.is 
mvei spoken to you on the hubject of the 
Queen ^—Alt Powell s])oko to me upon 
tins business at AliLiii, when I ui.wlc rny 
deposition ; but after that, we have never 
spoken together any more upon the sub¬ 
let t. 

Jti -riiiniinrJ —l-'or w'hat purpose weie 
those Napoleons given you before you 
wen<^o \'ieiina ^—'fo p.iy the expenses 
of my jolkrru y. 

Were you to account for those Napo¬ 
leons Sii^not 


5 ^who talked to me in (ierin.ui. 

'^'^’hom did you sec at any other tune 
(as^usay you were tliere seveial tunes) 
at the gn at house ^—I saw a large big 
man, lather a liandsome man, vvlfti did 
not understand Preiuh or luhaii, but 
wlio spoke with me by signs. 

For what purpose did you go to that 
liouse?—'Pile first tune I went to cany 
a p.icket; and then I said I must have a 
receipt for tlu packet, lor I could not give 
It without taking a receipt. 

Dill you bring that packet with you 
when you came over toFaiglaiul with Air 
Hyatt —I did. 

I ask the witness to say, as well as he 
lecolleits, how many times he lias called 
.i( that house >—What I can remember is, 
that 1 have ^een there three tunes. 

As he hits tidd us for what he went 
there th •first time, ask him whether he 
recollects for what purpose he went the 
second time >—'I'lie second time I went 
to see whetlur then* was any answei to 
the packet for whiih 1 liad asked a re¬ 
ceipt, and a third time, liccau.se they told 
me to call again for an answer. 
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IL‘^EVIDENC£ FOR THE DEFENCE. 


-- 

HOUSE OF'lORDS, Oct. 5—24. 


JaM£B Lemann, 

EjClcrk to Mr Vizard, the Queen's Soli¬ 
citor, was sent to Baden to solicit the at¬ 
tendance of Baron Dente, Chamberlain 
to the Grand Duke, as a witness. The 
Baron at drat consulted his minutes and 
gave his deposition.]] 

Do you know whether the Grand Duke 
was then at Bade n } —Yes, he was. 

Was the Baron willing to come to this 
country at the time when you took his 
ileposition on the 20th ?—Yes, he was. 

Did he, when you saw him afterwards, 
state any reason to you why he could not 
come ?—Yes, he said he pou';l not come 
without the consent of the Gran^ Duke. 

After he returned from the Grand 
Duke, at Carlsnihc, did he make any 
statement to you ^—Yes, he did; he told 
me on the 23d, that he had seen the 
Grand Duke on that morning, and that 
he had refused him permission to come. 

Did the Chamberlain state any other 
reason.''—No. I remember him saying 
he enjoyed an estate in Hanover under 
Ins Majesty, but that should not prevent 
his coimfig over, because he was satisfied 
his Majesty would not think ill of him 
for coming. 

. Did you make any other application to 
Kim ? —Yes; I wfote to him requesting 
he would make a deposition before the 
local authorities on the spot. . 

What answer did he return ?—He said 
he could not do so without the consent of 
the Grand Duke. . ^ 

CoiONKL Anthony Bui ler Sp Lecer, 
CHad 'Keen the Queen's Chamberlain 
for eleven years, from 180.9 downwards, 
hut on her Majesty going abroad in 1814, 
his state of In^th md not allow him to 
go farther than Brunswick. Oi^ her re¬ 
turn, he waited on her and resigned his 
office, still on account of health, j 


Earl of GuiLuroRn, 

Does your lordship recollect having 
seen her Majesty the Queen at Naples ? 
—I recollect coming to Naples after the 
Queen had arrived tli'ere. 

At what time was that, does your lord- 
ship recollect ?—I think u was in the be¬ 
ginning of March, 1815. 

When your lordship arrived at Na¬ 
ples, who formed the suite Ot her Majes¬ 
ty ?—1 think there were Lady Charlotte 
Forbes, Sir William Gell, the Hon. Kep^ 
pell Craven, and Dr Holland. These 
were all, to the best of my recollection. 

Does your lordship recollect a person 
of the name of Bergami being there?— 
Yes, I recollect seeing that jicrson. 

Ill what situation was he then, does 
your lord.ship recollect ^—As fir as I un- 
derstooil, I tnink he was called a cupi^cr. 

QLord Guildford dineil with tlM*wueen 
at Naples, witli a large party of English 
and foreigners. He saw her again at 
Home, and spent several days in her 
house at Civita Vccchia. She had then 
living with her Madame Falconet, wife 
to an opulent banker at Naples, with her 
two daughters.]] 

Where did your lordship and Lady 
C. Lindsay disembark ^—At Leghorn. 

When did your lordship see her Ma¬ 
jesty after that period ?—A long interval 
elapsed before I saw tlv? Queen again. 
The next time I met her was, I think, 
in November, 1815, at the Villa d'Este, 
her house near the Lake of Como. 

Was your lordship then accompanied 
by Lady Charlotte Lindsay ?-—No, I was 
not. 

Where was Lady Charlotte then ?~ 
She was in England. 

Your lordship has said that you then 
saw the Queen at the Villa d’Este — 
Yes, I first saw her Majesty on the 
lake. - 
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Did Tou dine ai tlic Villa then ?— 
Ves, I ttid. 

Was Bergatni then at her Majesty's 
tabic ?-—He was. , 

Did your lordship ever before see him 
sit at table with her Majesty ?—Never, 

' I think. 

- Did your lordship stay longet th in 
that day at the Villa d'E^tc?—No, I 
went away the same t-vening. 

Where did your lordship go?—I slept 
that night in the little town of Como, 
and went on the next day to Milan. 

Did your lordship set* the Queen af¬ 
terwards ?—Yes, I saw tlie Queen on the 
Saturday er the Sunday following at Mi¬ 
lan, where I dined with her by an invi¬ 
tation which I leccivcd when I wa« at 
the ''ilia d’Kstc. 

Was It your lordship’s inU’ntion whci 
you went to the A'llla d'Este to have paid 
a longer visit ?—J had no intention of 
staying longer ; I had made no particu¬ 
lar arrangement. 

From that time have you had any op¬ 
portunity of seeing the Qu<’cii —No, I 
have not. 

Cimt-exiimiiicd .—Did it happen to 
your lordship to see, w'hile at Naples, at 
llome, or* at TiVita Vetchia, wlicthcr 
Beagnpi waited upon the company at ta¬ 
ble ?^^^annot recollect at Naples wIk*- 
thcr he did or not, hut I think he did at 
Civita Vecchia. 

When you \i.rlted at the Villa d'Esto, 
what ladies were in attendance ?•--There 
wa.s an Italian lady, w'hosonamc I undcr- 
stooil to l>e the Fountess Oldi. 

Had your lordship any opportunity 
of conversing with that laily?—Yes, I 
conversed with her. 

From your lordship's knowledge of 
the Italian, did she speak what is termed 
the Patois, or paire ItSlian?—I thought 
ahe spoke very good Italian, with rather 
the accent of Lombardy. 

Had_ you ever any conversation with 
your sister Lady Charlotte Lindsay on 
the subject of her remaining in atten¬ 
dance on her Royal Highness Yes, I 
recollect to have had some correspondence 
with her o» the subject. 

Did you recommend to Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay the propriety of resigning the 
situation which she held about tne person 
of her Royal IlighncoS ?-•! did advise 
her to resign it. 


M'hat were the consideiationfi which 
induced you to give that advice ? 

Mr BKot'oiiAM here desired toi'emind 
their I.ordships, tliatthis was a question 
addressed to poinis on whieU he had been 
restrained from entering. 

The Loan Cm iNrt-Moi< agreed widi 
u;® Learned Covnsi'l, that the e-'-nrina- 
tioiih^as taking an iiirgiilar couise, and 
it mi^l indeed be advisabk to expunge 
tha preceiliiig question and inswcr^ 

[^The Attoriiey-(TCiK”*Rl here put a 
number of ipicstions relutivo to his lord¬ 
ship's servant, e\'%l'’ntly piilnting townrie 
supposed famiHanty bolween him and 
the (Ju<?en; but Lord (I. disowned all 
i*# collection on the subjeet.]] 

By Lord Ross.—Did yon ever sec her 
Roya! Highness in company with nny 
other person in a Iwat on the Lake of 
Como?—I have certainly seen hci in a 
b Mt ai eoinpanied by another person. 

IVho was that person ?—I hove seen 
her in a boat with Bergnnu ohme. 

By Earl Giii-y.—D id your lord-bip 
notice any^rtscular familiarity pastung 
between snmm, when you thus sow her 
Royal Highness and Berganu in p bout 
togethci ?—Certainly, I never obsen^l 
any conduct on tliat occasion which ap¬ 
peared to me to be indecorous. 

Your lordship has already stated that 
the Countess Oldi had n little of the 
Lombard accent in her pronounciation ; 
was any impression made on your mind 
with regard to her manners, as well as 
with regard to her language ?—Jiy chief 
impression was, that her manners were 
quite inoffensive. 

Were they^ the manners of an appa* 
rently resnoctable and modest woman r—-• 
I saw notiiing vulgar or immodest in her 
deportment. 

Did yoH ever remark wliether her con¬ 
versation and deportment were such aa 
indicated a well-Wd woman, or a wo- 
n\jin off inferior station of society ?—I 
never observed any particular vulga¬ 
rity. 

Did you fetnark any difference between 
her manners and the manners of other 
Italian ladies ?—I cannot say that^ I did; 
there was no observable or material dif¬ 
ference > I should not perhaps call her a 
ficrson of great refinement, but there was 
no part of her conduct that was singulat 
or easy to Vic distinguishtd from the 
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gnaur jiroportion of Italian gcntlewo- No, I do not think that it btruck me’ he 
null. wab 

How often did your lordship meet 
her?—I met her on two occasions, once Loro tii,FNH£RViK, 

at the Villa d’Estc, and a second tune at [[Was at (ienoa with her Royal Iligh- 
Alilan. ness, whom Lady (ilenhervie agreed to at- 

Diil you know on either of those occa - J eiid till the grrival of Lady Llmrlotto 
sjons that she was the sister of Bergay?^^^L'arnpbell, who was daily expected. l)u- 
—I lielieve 1 wasnot infonnedoftlyidrir- ring tins tune his lordship dined fre- 
eumstatice on the first occasion, hut I (lueiitly with the l*l-incess.[[l 
ceitciKily was aware of the tact when I During that tune did you sec a person 
saw her at Milan. of the name of Bergami ^—I saw him 


By the Marl of I.Aiinr kdai i —At 
what part of the table did your lonlship 
hit when you dined with her Royal High¬ 
ness the I*rincess of Vt'ales et the Villa 
d’lsste'*—On the side opposite to hei 
Royal Highne.ss. 

How w.is yoiii lordship placed in tins 
respect when yon dined with her Royal 
Highness at Milan ?—As well as I am able 
to charge my memory with the ein iirn- 
stQiiee, I sat at her Royal Highness’s side 

You have already stated that Bergami 
dined at tlic table , at what p.irt of it did 
he take his seat?—He sot,''! believe, on 
the opposite side ol the table.''V 

Did your lordship receive any parti¬ 
cular attention from hei Royal High¬ 
ness?—She always tieatcd me in a very 
gracious manner. 

Was there any thing roin.irkahle in hei 
deportment towards Bergami ?—I re¬ 
marked no jKX'uliarity. 

Where did Bergaini’s sister, the Coun¬ 
tess Ohli, Mt on that occa.sion.?—By the 
side of Berguini. 

By the Rarl of Dakunoion.—D id 
you never observe any singularity in the 
d'poitment of her Royal Higlmess to- 
< wards Bergami ?—I never observed any. 

By Ijord Ki i eniioiioiu'.h.—D id you 
make any obsi-rvation on the dejioitment 
and nianneisut Bergami hinisl-lf ?—I re¬ 
marked that his manners wore uiiobtru- 
bive ; 1 never saw him forw.ird or assu- 
iniiig. ' , 

Had you any conversation with Bcr- 
gami ?<—No particular conversation ; he 
spoke a little; the only timcVheii I was 
alone with him was in the gallery at Mi¬ 
lan, but I do not recollect any particular 
convirsatioii. 

hhoin the opportunity jrou ha 1 of ob¬ 
serving Bergaim’s behaviour, could you 
form any opinion of hi.s being superior to 
tlic situation he had formerly hllcd ?— 


every day I dined there. 

VV'liat was the conduct you observed in 
her Royal Highness ^towards him during 
that peiioil ?—Bergami waited liehind 
the I’rinccss's chair, in the liabit ot a 
courier I often liad tlie honour to sit 
next to her, and all 1 saw in her was tlm 
heliavionr of any mistress of rank to a 
servant He often helped the Princess 
and me to wine and other tilings. 

What was the conduct of Bergami to¬ 
wards lier Royal Highness?—That of a 
servant, 

W as it respectful, becoming his place, or 
otherwise ?—I did not observe any tbmg 
pai titular, it tbert bad been any tiling like 
disrespect, I sboultl have observed il. 

Did you mention the year?^—IHIJ. 

What company did you mcetai^-her 
Royal Highness’s table diiring^Wat {h-- 
iiod ?—Mis Falconet and Her two daiigh- 
teis ; Mr Ilownam, a lieutenant in the 
navy; I^ady 0. Campbell came some 
days or*a week after the Princess, Dr 
Holland was also there most days, but 
not all, I likewise saw some trciuK'se no¬ 
blemen ; one in particidar I recollect, 
Marchesc .b‘an Carlo Negri. 'I’here were 
also some English officers of the navy. 

Did you see 1 ady William Bentinck 
there?—I saw her at (ieiioa freijiiently. 

At her Royal HighiiCjs’s?—I saw her 
there, but whether I dined with her there 
I do not recollect. 

Do you recollect attending any balls 
given by htn Royal Highness.?—The un- 
ly liull given there I went to. 

Did you meet there the principal per¬ 
sons of the place ?—I think a great many 
ot them, till principal ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the place. 

Laov Ciiakioth Lindsav, 
[[Was one of* tne l*rincess’s laches of the 
bedchamber since 180S, but on her going 
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abroa<l, accompanied l»cr only to Bruns> 
Tyxck, according to previous urderstand- 
mg. She afterwards jomed her at Naples 
in , 

How long did you then continue with 
her?’—r joined her Royal Highness in 
the lieginningof March. 1 remained wit^j^ 
lier as long as she continued at Naples; 

1 accompanied her to Rome, from thence 
to Civita Vecchia ; I then embarked on 
boaid the C/onnde, and quitted the Prin¬ 
cess at Leghoni; this was by an arrange¬ 
ment which had been settled before weinet. 

By whom was her Royal Highness vi¬ 
sited while at Naples —She was visited 
by all the English *of distinction there, 
and by the N\‘apohtans of distinction, 
ami other parties 

Be pleased to state the names of some.?' 
—Lord and Lady Landaff, laird and 
Lady Gage, Lord and I^ady ('unmng- 
hani. Lord and Lady Holland, Lord 
Cl.ire, Lord G. Somerset, Lord !•'. jVIon- 
tagu. Lord and Lady Oxford, Sir W. 
<ltll, Mr Davennort, Mr W. Bankes, and 
there may be otiiers whose iiuincs I for- 
get. 

Was her Royal Highness visited by 
Mrs Ealconct ^—She was. 

And her daughters ^—And her daugh- 

NV^^ou on hoard the Clorinde with 
her Ro^l Highness —I was. 

Ho you rememher where her Royal 
Highness slept on Vioard ^—She slept m a 
[lart oi the Captain’s cabin whicli was di¬ 
vided into two ; her Royal Highness 
slept in one part, and tlie Captain and 
bus brother in the other. 

Did any other person sleep in the di- 
'visioti of the cabin where the I*rinccss 
«lept ^ —A'es, her maid. 

Do you recollect any thing arising in 
consequence of *1110 csfcin being divided 
into two parts ^—Nothing particular, 
except tliat the Princess expressed some 
regret tliat the other part of the cabin 
had not been appropriated to me instead 
of the Captain and Ins brother. • 

Did It occasion any difference between, 
the Princess and the Captain ^—No, I 
did not observe it. 

Do you remember a person of the 
name of Bergami bang m the service of 
her Royal Highness >*—I was often in 
company with the Quecit when Bergami 
attended. 


How did Bergami conduct hiinw'lf?— 
Ill the eonmion way in wdiicli a servant 
wouUU 

How diikher Royal Higlniess conduct 
herself^—In the manner that a unstresa 
would conduct herself. 

Did you ever observe any impiopriety 
v."? conduct betwei'ii the Princess and 
BoyAiiu ^-^Never. 

Wneii did you quit her Royal iHgli- 
ncss’s service ^—1 sent in my resignation 
in the year IS17. 

What was your reason for resigning ? 
—IMy brother wrote lequesting me to n:- 
turn. 

WhiR' at Civita Vecchia did you sco 
Rergaim ^—I did. 

Will you try and recollect with accu-) 
racy ’whether you did not see him at Ci- 
vita Vecchia walking with the Princess? 
—Tile Princess and I frequently walked 
out together, and Bergami attended ; lie 
did not walk with us, but a little way 
behind us. 

Cioi<i-<xamined .—Will you take upon 
you to sw|^ tljat on none of those occa> 
sions he^moyal Highness walked arm in 
lann with Bergami ?—I have no recollec¬ 
tion of It. 

Will you take upon yourself to swear 
that slie did not } —I can only say that I 
have no recollection ot it ; as far us I re¬ 
collect, Bergami attended at a little dis¬ 
tance, luilesb he was called to be asked a 
question. 

Then I understand you will not swear 
that the Princess did not on that occasion 
walk arm in arm with Bergami?—I cer¬ 
tainly do not recollect that she did. 

But you will not swear that slic did 
not ^—I cannot positively swear, but I. 
never was struck by it. 

W'hy, if such a thing had happened, 
must It nit have struck you ?—I suppose 
it would, and therefore I imagine it did 
not happen. 

You*fiIled the office of lady of the bed¬ 
chamber?—I did. 

That did not necessarily leail you uito 
her Royal Highness’s'bed-room ?—Very 
frequently it did; frequently she sent 
for me. 

At Naples ?—At Naphs. 

Was ^le Princess always alone on those 
occasions ?—Not always alone, certainly; 
sometimes tin re wxre persons with her. 

Do you recollect ever upon these orca- 
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6)ona Mcing Bcrgaml in the bed-room ?— Perhaps I may be able to call the dr- 
1 have been hun myself in the bed<room, cumstance a kttle more to your lady- 
bccause vre dined in the bed-rqpm. I ship's recollection. After your determi- 
dined in the bed-room with (ho IViiicess nation to leave the Princess of Wales, did 
and William Austin, and fiergami used you not say that that determination was 
to wait upon us as servant. a vast relief to your mind, for that no 

Had any application been made to you ivoman with any regard to her character, 
to join her Royal Highness in Gerniapy^*would wish to continue with her Royal ... 
before you took the rcsolutoin of'jwit- Highness?—I do not recollect haring said 
dflg ?—Yes, there had. * nny such thing, or used any such words. 

Horv long before ?—■! cannot accurate- Does your ladyship recollect having 

ly remtniber how long. Sfiid any thing to that effect ? —No. 

[^Rergann attended as courier on the Will your ladyship undertake to say 
journey from Naples to Rome, and from that you did not state thobe words, or 
lloine to Civita Vccchia.T make use of words to that effect.^—I 


Docs your ladyship recollect ’.vhrthcr 
Bcrgaini uccoinpanu’d the c<irriage ns cou- 
ner in that part of the journey ?—T be¬ 
lieve he did ; but I .un not .so jiobitivc in 
my recolltctiou of his being present on 
this as on the lorincr pai t of the jour¬ 
ney. 

Does yo ir ladyship iccollcct Bcrgauii 
ruling u]) to the carriage in the former 
port of the journey, and addressing her 
Royal ’hghness, and sayuij^k—“ 4 
Mmlamci” —I recollectfiis co>»»nig up to 
Oh!, fi'r sonietlmig to cat 01 diink, and hei 
Royal Iliglinchs giving linn boinetlung 
when called. 

Do you recollect whether it wa.s before 
nr atbT he was culleii ?—I have no dis¬ 
tinct rccoUcition^ but I think it was at- 

tev. 

Was it a bottle which her Royal High¬ 
ness Ivindcd to Bcrgami.'*—Yes, it was a 
bottle of wine. 

Did be drink on receiving it ?—I tlimk 
he dul. 

From the liottle, without a glajs ?—I 
, lliitik so. 

1 >id he afterwards return the bottle to 
her Royal Highness ?—I cannot positive¬ 
ly «ay; but 1 fancy he did. <’ 

ARer you had made up your mind to 
quit the service of her Majesty, did you 
oot state to some }icrson that you foipid 
a vast relief to ^our nuiid in liavitig come 
to thft rcaolution?—I have no distinct 
recollection of having stated vhat. 

Your ladyship says you have no dis- 
^nct recollection of having made tins 
btatement; but do you icinember having 
auid anything to the same pur|^' or ef¬ 
fect?—No, I may haw snul soinetliing 
like It, but 1 do nut think I ever did. 


have no reccllection of ever having used 
Ruy such words. 

1 understand your ladyship will not 
undertake to say that you did not make 
use of these very words?—1 say I do not 
reineirlur having made use of them. 1 
liave no recollection of them. 

Your lady bhip having said that you have 
no recollection of those word.s, I wish to 
ask whetlicr your ladyship will under¬ 
take to bay that you never did make use 
of them ?—I can only say that I think it 
extremely improbable 1 should ha\e used, 
such words, and 1 do not recollect thai 1 
ever did. 

1 understand that your laclybhm|,.Xl^ 
not say that you did not inap{l|^^‘ of 
those words ?—I can only rep.rjt that 1 
have no recollection of having used tlicin, 
and I think it very improbable that I 
should. 

Will your ladyship undertake to say 
that you have not made use of words to 
that eifect more than once ?—I have no 
recollection of using them at all. 

Your ladysiiip, however, will not un¬ 
dertake to say that you have not used 
them more than piice ?—I can only re- 
jicat what I said 'before^ that 1 have no 
recollection of using any such wonls, and 
that I do not think it probable 1 ever did 
use them. 

Did you not say, on quitting the ser- 
iic« of the Pnneess of Wales, that, if it 
had not been for the desire you had to 
a.ssist an individual with what you saved 
from that service, you would have quiU 
ted It long before ?—It is very possible 
that I may have used these words, but 1 
do not distinctly recollect having used 
them. 1 thisk it, however, pobsible. 
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Having recalletl those last words to 
y<mr ladyship's recollection, I would beg 
to know whether tlie fomier did not puss 
Ht tile same time ?—I have no recollec¬ 
tion of having used the former words, 
and do not tliiiik I ever used them, I 
no distinct recollection at what time ^ 
I said, that, had it not been for my de¬ 
sire to assist an individual, 1 would have 
ijuitted her Iloyal Mighness’s service 
sooner; but certainly 1 do not think that I 
coupled that observation with any words 
implying an unfavourable opinion of her 
Royal Highness. 

Does your ladyshi]) say that vou recol¬ 
lect you did not couple the observation 
about leaving her Royal Highness's st'r- 
vice with the former words)—As far as 
I recollect I did not. 

But your ladyship will not be {lositive ? 
—I can only say that I have no kind of 
recullcctioii, and think it not at all pro- 
liable. 

Do I understand your ladyship that 
you do not say ixisitively that it was not 
so ^—I have no recollection of ever saying 
that no woman of character would wish 
to continue with the Queen. 

Your ladyship must perceive that this 
* IS not an answer to iny question, whether 
po sitively say it was not so ?— 
I can oin(^y that I have not the least 
recollect!^of having said so to any body 
at any time 

lie-cjrii/nmi'd .—The Solicitor-General 
)us asked you a question relative to a 
communication on your resignation. To 
whom was it made ‘—To my husliand. 

To any one else >—No. 

Is Mr Lindsay at present in distressed 
circumstances ? —Yes. 

lias he been so for a considerable pe¬ 
riod ^—For some years. 

Did you expeiience *any difficulty, 
while in her Royal Highness's service, 
respecting Uie papnent of your sa¬ 
lary ?—Yes, at one tune there was a good 
deal of arrears due. 

Did any other circumstance occur in 
1917 which might have rendered your 
situation in her Royal Highness’s service 
,disagreeable to you ?—Yes ; being obli¬ 
ged to attend at a time [^hcre her ladyship 
was much affectetlj—if my attendance 
had been required there, because I was 
thenunder great depression bi^spirits. 


‘Had j ou not lest wme near relative at 
that time^—>Yes; two. 

Wei <f they not the late I-ord Guflforil 
and Lady Gffwbenne^—Yes. 

I wish to ask whether you yourself 
ever ohaetvpil in the conduct of her Ma- 
, jesty, any impropriety whicli inducttl 
yti.’^to leave her service"'—I ue.er my¬ 
self Sf^rvcil any impropriety to induce 
me to resign. 

Fxummed hy ths Peer,*.—iTic Kffrl of 
Donovchsioki.—T here was nothing 
impriqier that yon have seen?—No, I 
liave not seen any impropriety. 

Was there any report ? (A general call 
of Order, order.") 

- The Earl of Dono 0 oiihori'..—I only 
ask the reason whieh inducftl her lady¬ 
ship to quit the serviec of the Priaecss of 
Wales. 

Mr BiioiroiiAM objected to sueli a 
question lx‘ing asked. 

The Loan Ciiaxcxi.i.oe. It is err- 
tainly competent for any Noble Lwrd to 
ask whether tliere was any other reason 
which iiidiu0l tier ladyship to quit her 
Royal Ilignncss's siTvice. 

'Mr BiiotioHAM.—Hcporls of a very 
atrocious nature may have gone forth 
against her i\lajesty. 

The Karl of Donoughmoiie.-—O rder, 
order. I ask only into the reason' of 
quitting her Royal Ilighness’-s service. 

The Loan CiiANthM.OB.—No report 
of any kind can be evidence to your 
Lordsnips. 

The Earl of Donduoiimore pvee®*!" 
ed.—Had ymir ladyship any other reasons 
except those which you have mentioned 
for quitting the Princess of Wales ?— 
There was nothing seen improper; but 
the reports were of so unpleasant and 
degrading a nature as to operate on my 
mind in quilting her Royal Highness. 

By Ijord Cali horit,.—D uring your 
ladyship's acquaintance with the rondurt 
cd' the IMncess of Wales, did you ob¬ 
serve any familiarity on the i»art of her 
Royal Highness with her menial .ser¬ 
vants, both male awl female?—I only 
observed that her Majesty was particu¬ 
larly aft'able and familiar to all her ser¬ 
vants. 

Did your ladyship think that her Ma¬ 
jesty's faroiliaiity towards her servants 
exceeded what is u.iual in the highir 
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classes In this country^— 1 think tlie The Loan Chancellor. —If Lady 
liighor classes are more condesrenduig Charlotte Lindsay can find or cannot 
towards their servants than the elass he- find the letter, you will cominunicate to 


low tliein. Her Majesty was particular¬ 
ly so. 

Was lier Majesty’s condt'seension pe¬ 
culiar even in foreign society >—Perhaps^ 
I uni no good judge of foreign iniinr/Th. 
Foreigners are more a]»t to t*onver^\vith 
their servants than the Eiighsli are. 
They have less reserve. Her Royal 
Highness had that fanuharity which I 
ohserved ni foreigners eon versing with 
tlieir servants. 

Did the familiarity of her Royal High¬ 
ness greatly exceed the ilegree ol famili¬ 
arity you had ‘.i*en among thi‘ foreigiu'rs 
hy the oppoi tinnties your ladyshi]) had 
of seeing foreign society ^ —No, not 
greatly. 

Ry the Earl of IjAi/di iidai s —Vour 
ladyship mentioned that you had a eom- 
inunication from your brother, the Earl 
of (Tinlford ; did your brother in that 
letter advise you to quit tlu‘ sirvici' of 
the Princess of Wales ^ Ves that your 
brother's advice ^—It wa®. 

Have you the letter ni your posses¬ 
sion ?—No, i have not. 

The Loan (’iiwiiiion asked her 
ladyshi]!—1 )o you know whether the let¬ 
ter IS in existeiiec or not ?—1 helievo not. 
I did not kee]) it 

Did you make any search for it ^—No, 
I have not searchi'd for it. 

After some fiU’thcr eonvcr.sation the 
Earl of Lnnii’ooi said he wished to 
know wheie the) w’ere—was a search or- 
deied or not ^ 

'I'he Loan CiiANcn t on said, if any 
Noble TiOid de'.iroil seanh to ho made, 
he might ordir to that effect Rut if any 
ipiestion should arise ujion the letter, af¬ 
ter It was aseerl.u usl whetHer the letter 
could be found oi not, that question 
eoilMI not he asked now. Rut it it con- 
tailSpd bnl) ie]torts. it was hnpot'.ihle 
that any question respecting such reports 
couhl be asked. 

The Earl of I.Aeni un »i' i desired th.V, 
u search should Ih’ rri.ide for the let Ur. 

'I'hi Loant'uAM i 11 on —>oarthimist 
he made for tlu' letter. 

IMt Rhoi (.11 AM (I ady CharlotteLind- 
sa\ li.iMng w ithdrawn.) W e undertake, 
lllA 1 Olds 


the house. „ 

Mr Broim; HAM. —Most undoubtedly, 
niy I.ord. 

Lady Charlotte afterwards appeared 
again at tlieir Lordships' bar, and was—J 
re-examined hy the I.ord Chancellor, 

Has your ladyshi]! searched for that 
letter ?—Yes, my lord, I have. 

Have you been able to find it?—No, 

I have not 

Do yon behove it not to he in cMstcnec? 

—I have rea.son to |hiiik it not in exist¬ 
ence. 

Have you reason to think it can beany 
where else than in your own possession 
—No 

By the Earl of I.aiiDI iin all.—C an 
laidy I'harlotte J..nidsay state the groninls 
of her brother’s request, as state tl in that 
letter ?—I have no ihstmct recollection 
of any thing containeil in that letter, ex¬ 
cept an advice that I should resign my 
situation, and some jK'cuniary arrange¬ 
ments that were to take place between us. 

Does her ladyshiji’s recollection lead 
her to think that that advice was given 
hei without any cause a.«5signcd ? 

Mr BaoL'oHAM objected to thi^fwhw/of 
this question, which w’as thei^TOt hy the 
Earl of Lauderdale in this m*fmer; 

Can her lady.sln]i say whether her bro- 
tlicr gave Ins advice without assigning 
any cause for it ?—1 don’t recollect, in 
that letter, his assigning a cause; hut 1 
have some indistinct idea that the re])orts 
to which I have before.illuded must have* 
been mentioned in that letter, though I 
cannot jiositively Siiy. 

\^'hat re]K)rts does vour ladyship al¬ 
lude to ?—Bejioits that I nuntioiied in 
answer to a que'ktion pat to mo yesterday 
by a noble lord—reports ol an unplea- 
s,int and degrading nature, that h.an in¬ 
fluenced me in resigning my situation. 

By Lord Er^mni —Are those the re- 
]wrts which your ladyship said had not 
bi-en confirmed, but contradicted, liy your 
own ohscnations ?—Yes*. 

Win I AM Cahrisotov, 

[W as at Naples as servant to .Sir W 
lull. Bergami slept the first night in a 
very sin.all'tt’win aliovc Sicani's tliestew- 
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ard; l)Ut as he could not stand upright 
111 it, he vas removed next night to ano¬ 
ther. 

Mr Bkoi'cham having .now put a 
question relative to what Majorci had 
y said of Baron Ompteda. the Attoniey- 
I Gmeral objected, that any such speed* 
could hj no means be received as evidence, 
and that the opi>ositc counsel could have 
no title to put the question, unless iMa- 
jot' 1 had been asked whether he ever had 
any conversation w'lth Carrington on the 
subject. Mr Brougham urged, that Ma- 
joci 1 having been asked if he remembered 
t t'rtaiii iircumstance^relatne toOmpteda, 
if he could lie proved to liave mentioned 
111 detail these circumstances to the pre¬ 
sent witness, his eiitlence would be ni.i- 
teiially invalidatid. After a great deal 
ol discussion, and a lelerenee to the 
.Judges, If was di termined that Majoed 
should he leealled, and the onnttod ques¬ 
tion put to linn h> iheCouit.^ 

Did you know’ JlajiK’ci, oi meet linn at 
.1 place called Biicchinelli, not far distant 
fioin Boine, at any time''—I recollect 
extremely W'ell that I nut him tliere. 

Did he there speak to you concerning 
Bai on < )m ji^'da ^—I had eon versation with 
on one occasion, if not on more oe- 
dNtftm^tlnui one, as regarded her Hoyal 
IIighiK^l^nd also about Baron Ompteda. 

What^d ho there say to you ujion 
those subjects?—T recollect his saying 
that the Baron had cinjiloyeil one of the 
seivaiits to jirocnre lalse ke)' 

Dul he shew you the keys that were to 
he iniUited. according to lus own aeco ;nt^ 
—Ves, he did, at Como. 

Did he ever state to you that he knew 
a person to base been so employed, anti 
that, if he had had his own pleasure, he 
would kill that jiersori “ like a dog.^’’—I 
”00011001 his say 11^ so. * 

Did In' ever say, in your hearing, that 
Baron Dmpteda was an ungi-atefiil fellow, 
and that he brought suspicion on the 
servants^ — I can recollect Ins saying 
something to that effect. * 

Did he Irequently talk to you about the 
Baron ^— Yes, frequently. 

, At various jitect s' at Antwerp, for in¬ 
stance ^ —Certainl). 

Crofs-exiimiiirc/ —What led to thiscon- 
^versation^—Majocci Wtis talking-of the 
*disr fsjK'ct that Baron Oinptefla hatl shewn 


' to the Princess, and saying that he should 
hke to have satisfaction for it. 

Whift gave rise to this conversation ? 
—It was lift general talk of the house. 

This was in the month of July I HI 7 ? 
—Yes. 

Dill you hc^n the conversation, or did 
he^ccyiunence it with you?—lie com- 
monl'ul It with me. 

Ana in the inunner you have now sta¬ 
ted ^—\ os, he dul. • 

lie liegtvn by stating that Ompteda had 
behaved ungratefully ^ —Yes. 

And that he had employed the posti¬ 
lion and^ chairiberinaid to steal the keys 
of the (ineeii ?—Yes. 

M'^iis that the precise way in whicKho 
coininenced? — The first w’ords wore, 
“ Have you heanl of the affairs of Omp¬ 
teda 

'I'liose affairs that had been talked of 
ill the house ^ —Yes. 

He asked you wlielher you had heard 
of those altairs?—Yes. 

\V hat did _^you say ?—I said 1 heard 
soinethiiig ,‘i llxaii, by which inouns he 
began, arm told me the wliole over again. 

'riien he had told you of them before 
that—He talked about them m the sir- 
vaiits’ hall, wlu'ii 1 was in the servants’ 
hull, with other servants. 

What other servants were there*— 
I think there were at the livery-si-rvants’ 
talile eight or ten, together with other 
people belonging to the house. 

Marquis of Bim kin(.iia.\i.—Y ou sta¬ 
ted that you had been in the King’s ser¬ 
vice^—Yes. , 

A Tiiidshipman in the navy ^ —Yes. 

flow long have you quitted the service ? 
—1 left It in J 8 U. 

How long did you remain in it.^— 
About twelve months. 

Did you* enter the service of Sir W. 
Gcll immediately .ifter you left the navy ? 
—Yes, immediately. 

Do yofi understtind Italian !*-^Ves. 

Very well»'—Not very well. 

Can you srieak the language ?— Yes. 

So as to lie understooii—to < nable you 
to make your way in Italy '*—Yes. 

In what language did Alajocci hold the 
conversation with you ^—In Italian. 

Did any one interpret between you ^— 
No, I unilerstootl him perfectly well. 

1 sujipos'e you lannot speak Italian su(- 
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fo'entl)' well tf gfato the original words 
Majocci math' use of ns to Baron Oinp- 
tc*da; give the expr« ssion to us, therefore, 
in English?—Majocci said; tliat he ami 
tlio servants, generally, had made up Uieir 
minds, if they met Ompteda, to give him 
a gootl thrasliing, and kill him if tlicy 
could. ^ ^ 

Was that all that pasnctf abou^ fhnp- 
teda?—It was all he saul about killing 
Omfiteda. 

'I'lieii you mean to say^ that he never 
said any thing to you respecting killing 
Omptetia, except those words you have 
stated ?—He said farthei, tiiat he was for¬ 
bidden to do so by Lieutenant Hou- 
num. 

Was that all that passed on the subject 
of iK'atiiig or killing Ompteda?—^I'hat 
was all. 

The Earl of Enniskillek.—Y ou said 
you were a midshipman in the Poictiers, 
what time were you there, and why were 
you disclwrgcd ^—I did not like the sea, 
and Sir J. Beresford pro^red my dis¬ 
charge. • 

By Lord Coi.villf.—I la^ you got a 
certificate from Sir .John Beresford?— 
Yes, 1 got a certificate, hut I have it nut 
now. 

You had a certificate, hut you have lost 
it?—Yes. 

What situation did you occupy in the 
Poictiers?—I was a inulshipman. 

How long were you a midshipman in 
tile Poictiers?—I don't know exactly. 

By Ibe Duke of (’i a iu n cj .— Y on were 
never in his Majesty’s service previously 
to serving in the Poictiers ?«—No. 

Will 11 you entered, how were you ra¬ 
ti d ; whether as a inulsiiijimaii, or as a 
youngiter ?—1 went with Sir .lolin Be¬ 
resford. 

\Vere you at once rated a^ a midship¬ 
man ?•—1 am not sure that I was at the 
time, but I was rated as a midshipman 
when I left the Poictiers. ' 

'I'he witness is perfectly sure that he 
left his Majesty’s servioe for nothing else 
but Wt his own request ?—Yes, I am sure 
I left it at ray own request. 

John Jacob Stcarp, 

CHud served the Marquis of StafForil ten 
\^*ars us cook, and was engaged by tlie 
Princess of W.de«i in the same capacity. 


By the orders of Sir William Gell, he 
hired Bcrgami .1 

Do you recollect the house her Iloyal 
Highness lived ni the first night at Na¬ 
ples ?—Y es. 

Was thei e sufficient accerntnodation for 
her Koyal Highness and her suite ?—'Not 
conveniently. 

Were ether arrangements made the d.'^y 
after? — Yes, seWral alterations were 
made. 

Do j ou recollect where Bergarai’seham- 
berwas thefirst night?—Yes, it waswherc 
Charles f Iarford slept, or somewhere there, 
over Lady Elizabeth's loom. 

Did he continue to sleep there?—I be¬ 
lieve for one night or two only. 

Did he then remove to another cham¬ 
ber?—Yes. 

Who appointed the other chamber ?— 
I did. 

What chamber was it?—A small ca¬ 
binet. 

Did you make that arrangement by the 
direction of her Iloyal Highness?—No, I 
did not. 

Did her Royal Highness converse with 
you yourself?—Many times. 

In w'hat manner did her Iloyal High¬ 
ness converse with her servants ?—Gene 
rally uncommon kind, almost to,;Htotiit. 

Was this manner of her Mi^ly gene¬ 
ral towards all her servants, oi%w. it con¬ 
fined to one individual?—It was general 
to all. 

Have you ever had occasion to walk 
near her Royal Highness, or widi her?— 
Many times, by her Royal Highness’s 
command. 

Dill you ever walk so with her Royal 
Highness in a garden ?—Yes, in the gar¬ 
den and pleasure-grounds at Blackheatli, 
many times. 

On those occasions did her Royal High¬ 
ness talk with you ?—Yes, very conde¬ 
scendingly. 

Has her Iloyal Highness ever had oc¬ 
casion to take your arm when so walking ? 
—iNo, except wlu'n ascending steps, cr a 
rising ground, and sometimes in course of 
conversation her Iloyal Highness did me 
the honour of laying hold of my arm, and 
saying, Do you understand what 1 
mean? do you agree with me?” Your 
I.ordships see how 1 hold the arm. (A 
lavgh.) ■ 
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How long ditl you walk 8o?~A6out 
half an boor perhaps. 

Do you remember a masked ball at 
NmIcs ?—Ves. • 

Was it jpven by bar Boyal Highness? 
—Yes. 

* To the Court of Naples?—Yes, 

Wio had the management of it ?—I 
had the management. 

Did any one assist you in the manage¬ 
ment?—Ves, Ml I’arelli. 

Who is Parclh !*-—He is a very respect¬ 
able person, a merchant, known to some 
of your liOrdships; he is known to Lewd 
Landad'. • 

Were any of the suite masked ?—Yes, 
Hieronymus and I went together. 

How were you dressed ?—As Turks. 

Do you haiipen to recollect her Boyal 
Highness attending that masquerade her¬ 
self?— Ves. 

Did she u car oncdri'ss or more drosses ? 
—I recollect two dresst's. 

Do you recollect whut her Iloyal Iligh- 
ness's diesses were?—One was a kind of 
country dress, and the other a Turkish 
dress. 

You are no longer in her Majesty’s 
service ^-*1 havc*a pension ns long us hei 
»^]y|:ajcsty is pleased to give it. 

cSm^’ruminrd .—What amount of pen¬ 
sion liff^‘ you ^—Pour Imndrcd pound.s 
a-year. V 

Depending on her Majesty’s pleasure ? 
—Entirely so, ^ 

Y oucnterodliei IMajcsty’s service some¬ 
time before she went abroad, and left her 
Majesty at Naples?—Her Mj\jesty left 
me, (.4 lauffh.) 

When did you join her Iloyal High¬ 
ness again ?—Not till 1 went to inform 
her Majesty of tlie news of the King's 
death. , • 

So that ti^c only time you speak to is 
during the time of her Majesty’s resi¬ 
dence at Naples ?—Exactly, yes. 

With respect to the apartment occu¬ 
pied by Bergami at Naples, had it not a di¬ 
rect communication by a passage with th^ 
apartment occupied by the Pnna'ss’*— 
Not exactly ijp, but through several doors. 

W^as there a small dabinet contiguous 
to the apartment of Bcrgami ?—There 
were several: two. 

Was there a public passage leading from 

\OI,. XIII. PART II 


the bcil-room of Bcrgami to the bed*Y()om 

th(^ Princess ?—Yes. " 

Was tl^e, beyond that pas8^£> and 
parallel to it, a smaller paBsage>l6adiU|; 
the whole lengtli?—There waS. 

Was there at the end of that passage 
a small cabinet ?—Not to my recollec* 
tioi*. « 

Wias it so constructed that a part of the 
passage might lie enclosed so as ^ form 
a small cabinet ?—I cannot answer wtiat 
might he done. 

Was there not a communication along 
that passage, through those doors you 
described, to the bt^-room of the Prin¬ 
cess ^ —Yes. 

Did any body sleep there ?--No> tlmt 
I know of. 

The nxims in which Hieronymus, Dr 
Holland, and William Austin slept, all 
commuiiicated with the other wide and 
public passage ?—They did. 

And there was no iktboii slept in the 
line of communication you pointed out 
between tV j rqom of the Princess and the 
room alL, cted to Bergoini ?—1 understood 
• that when Bergami was ill, a servant was 
to liave slept there, but I never saw it. 

Then, with that exct'ption, there was 
nothing to interrupt the communication, 
provided the parties were desirous of 
cuiimiunicating, between one room and 
another ?—-1 do not recollect that there 
was. 

Have you not been on the Continent 
to bring over witnesses ?—I had a letter 
from her Majesty to Carlsruhc? 

Did you bring over 4ny witnesses to 
this country ?—No. 

By Loyd ELi.FNBonouGn.—Did yon 
make any observation as to Bergami’s 
manners —^They were proiier. 

Did }r seem superior to the situation 
for which he was hired ?— I believe he 
was not quite so chatty as tli<' Italians 
generally arc. I believe he Ikhaved |iro- 
pcrly as far as 1 saw. 

Did his manners appear to be superior 
to his sitftaUon ?—Not partocularly ao ; 
he was very civil and obliging. 

You did not consider him toomueh of 
a gentleman to act as courier ?—Not ex¬ 
actly sa; he never shewed himself in that 
way: he never refused to do any thing 
when he was told. 


1 
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Were his manners rather those of a 
I'cntleman than of a courier ?—He j|ught 
have been rather tnore of a gentleman 
than of the lower sort. 

Dll ITi.NK^ IIoi I AND, 
rAccompanied her iioyal Highness as 
piiysician, was with hi r at Naples Imd 
Genoa, left her at Venice.] K 

• Did youknowajierson in her Royal High- 
nels’s service named Rergaim ^—I <hd. 

Did he lime with her Iloyal Il]ghncs.s 
while you were at (Jenoa >—He did not. 

During the period you resided with lu'r 
Royal Highness, what conduct ihd she 
observe towards IJeig.iim ^—Always that 
conduct which hccaine a niistriss towards 
her servant. 

Wliat did you observe to be tlie con¬ 
duct of Bergami towards her Hoyal High¬ 
ness ?—Never any other tlian unpresu- 
nuug and respectful. 

Was tlicie any uiuleisLinding, hefore 
you left England, as to the period which 
you were to stay with hi^ R 'val Higli- 
ness.^—There was a geiieial UDucrstand- 
ing that I was to stay a yeiu and a half 
or two years. 

At what jilace did yini fjmt hei Roy..l 
Iiighue8.s’s suite.?—At W'lnce. 

Had there been any conversation as to 
your leaving her Royal Ilighness before 
you anived «t Venice ?—TJiere had at 
Milan. 

At whose suggestion was it that you 
went on to Venice?—It was niyaiwn. 

When you left her Royal Highness at 
Venice, was it 'understood tli.it you were 
to (juit her household entirely, or to re¬ 
turn?—It was understood that I was to 
return. 

Dill you leave articles belonging to you 
in the household of her Royal Highness, 
with the intention of returning ?—I did. 

What was the occasion of your leaving 
the Princesft at Venice and coming to Enj- 
land?—AtMilan her Royal Highness sug¬ 
gested lo me that I iniglit make a tour of 
six weeks to Switzefl.ind. I ex^ircssed iny 
wish that, instead of going there, 1 should 
be aUowdl to return for a short time to 
England, on private business. Her Royal 
Higluiess agreed. It tbt n hccanje mere¬ 
ly a question whether I should go first to 
Venice, or return straight to England. I 
preferred the former. 


Cross-examined. —Arc you acquainti'd 
with a minister at York ?—I am. 

Having reminded you of tliat, allow 
me now to ask whether you ever stated 
to that gentleman that you disapproved 
of^ier Royal Highness's conduct towards 
Bergauu ?—I ne\er have. 

Have you ever informed any person 
wii.itever that you dis’ not think the con¬ 
duct of her Iloyal Highness wa.! proper, 
or words to tliat effect ?—1 have never 
stated any thing to that efiect. 

I ask not with reference to Rorgami, 
but whether you have not made any ob¬ 
servation of this kind >—I am so satisfii'd 
of the negative, that I can venture to 
swear it. 

We all know. Dr Holland, that you' 
have publishetl some tra\els. I wish to 
know’ whether, in publishing them, you 
have had occa.sion to alter any opinion 
you had jireviously cntertaiiieil respectinj' 
her Royal Highness ? 

JMr Wunr; objected to this question. 

The Sorii noii-GiiNi iiAi then puf 
tlie following. 

Have you always entertained the same 
opimuTi which you now’ have respciting 
luT Royal Higlniess ?—1 feel it quite iin- 
jiosbjlile to (iescnbe all the fluctii^ioie 
of opinion I may have had at /’-'.orent 
times, hut of this I am satisfied.^tluit 1 
do not recollectauy change what 'ver in my 
opinion rcsjiccting her Royal Highness. 

By LgrU Eusmni..—D uring the whole 
time of your attendance on the Princess 
at all places, did you ever observe any in¬ 
decent, immoilest, or improper conduct 
in her Royal Highness ?—I have not. 

By Earl Gui- i .—Have you, during any 
part of your residence with her Iloyal 
Highness, observed any thing in her 
Iloyal Highness s #ondu(;t winch was cal¬ 
culated to bring disgrace uptip this coun¬ 
try ?—As far as I can say, decidedly not. 

By the Earl of Harrowby.—W liat 
kind of Italian did the Countess of Oldi 
speak ?—^''ery much that kind of Italian 
,whicli IS spken iii Lombardy. 

Is that dialect generally spoken by per¬ 
sons of fashion and educal^on ?—I have 
heard it spoken by persons of education 
and fasliion, when conversitig writli e.ach 
other; but almost all such persons have 
hcon capable of speaking flic pure Ita- 
Imn 
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Did vou ever hear the Countess ofOl- 
«}i sjjcafc pure Italian ^—U would be very 
diiKciilt, upon my recollection only, to 
sav whether it was. pure or not, 

Mr Bkoogham.—You nave said that 
your sitlafy did not cease in June, 1S15. 
I. wish to ask whether your salary hjns 
ceased since ?—It has. 

How long ?—Fifteen months exactly 
from th4 time I entered into her ]Majes- 
ty’s scrviW. 

Have you any pfcnsioii since ?—None 
whatever. 

CHAiu.rs Mil: s, Esq, • 
[[Residetl at Rome, where he commonly 
dined with the l*rincess during the twelve 
days she remainiHl there. He met there 
Rome of the nohiUty, and in general the 
first company 

Did you see any of their Eminences 
(the Caidinals) at dinner ?—I never saw 
any at dinner. 

At other times, besides dinner, did 
tlicy attend ?—They came frequently to 
the evening parties. 

AV'as Bergami then her Royal High¬ 
ness’s chamWrlain ?—lie was. 

Did he^ in that character, dine at her 
^ Royal Highness's table ?—He did. 

'' IHd YOU often see her Royal Highness 
ami wSiliamberlain Bergami togetlicr ? 
—Frcq^;vmtly. 

Did yob ever sec the smallest impro¬ 
priety of conduct between them ?—Ne¬ 
ver. 

. Docs this answer apply to your obser¬ 
vation of the Princeas and Bergami as 
well at Rome as at other places ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

lliul you the honour of paying your 
rcsiKicts to the Princess after she became 
Queen ?—Yes, I hod. 

Wlien and ♦here ?—At Home in the 
beginning of the year. 

ilad she then assumed the title and 
dignity of Queen of England ?—She had. 

About what month was that I think 
February, 18S0. • 

Had she two ladled of honour then ap* 
poiiitKl to attend her by the Roman go¬ 
vernment ?—"No, she had not. 

Ha^ she any guard of honour, or any 
of those marks of distinction paid her, 
which you .saw wheu slm was Princefit of 
Wales?—No. “ 


Did, in point of fact, Roman and £ng« 
lish persons of rank visit her M«^ty 
then ao pay their respects ?—Yea, dwy 
did. • 

Do you remember who they were ?-« 

I can speak of their names as 1 saw thmi 
enterect in the book. 

(Evidence of what he saw in the book 
wa#objeefed to.) 

DM you see any of those persons visit 
her Majesty ? f^peak of your ownpknow* 
ledge.— I did not. I can only speak^of 
the names as I saw them in a book kept , 
for visitors. 

Was It then known that the funeral of 
his Life Majesty had taken place ?—I 
think It was. 

Was Bergami chamberlain jn 18SQ as 
in 1819 >—He was. 

Was there any difference in the ap¬ 
pearance of her Klajesty’s household at 
the ditterent periods to which you speak ? 
—I saw none. 

Did you ever see any thing in the con¬ 
duct of these parties (the Queen and 
Ili'igjmi) lerc^iitory to the honour and 
dignity Hi' the Bntisli empire, or likely to 
wouml the moral feelings of the ]:^bple 
of this country ?—Never (with peculiar 
emphasis.) 

Did you in other respects, either in 
public or in private, see the Queen con¬ 
duct herself in any way at which a 
just cxa-ption could be taken ?—I never 
did. 

By Viscount FAtMouTH.—Were ybu, 
on the occasions when you j}ined and 
supyied with the Counteijp Oldi, introdu¬ 
ced to her by her Maicsty ?—Yes, my 
lord ; I was introducca on the first oc¬ 
casion. • * 

Didtyou make any observation upon 
her manners ?—Her manners appeared 
to me to%c unobtrusive and natural. 

Were they the manners of an Italian 
k<ly ?—I did not consider them other¬ 
wise at all. 

JoStPH ThKOI IKX, • 

^Colonel in the Italian army, member 
of the French I^egion of Honour, md ■ 
brother to a General of Division.^ 

Did you know Bergami when be sa^ed 
in a nnlitary capacity in General Fino's^ 
brig^adc —I did. 

When did you know him first At a 
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time when he filled the function of Quar¬ 
ter-master in the first regiment of Italian 
hussars. « 

In what year was that ^—It »vas about 
the conclusion of the year 1800, or the 
beginmng of the year 1801. 

What was the general conduct of Ber- 
gami at that time r —The conduct of Ber- 
gami at that time was that of aMon-cbm- 
inissioned officer, who had nothing to re¬ 
proach .himself with ; aitd, in short, the 
conduct of a good military man. 

Did you ever observe him holding any 
intercourse with the General Galembcrti ? 
—Certainlv. 

Were tney of tlie same country ?— 
They came from the same part of Italy, 
as I understood. 

Did you ever observe them at the same 

r irties or suppers ?—I do not recollect; 
believe not. 

Did you ever see him, not at suppers, 
but at evening parties ?—I cannot re¬ 
collect to have met him ; but I well know 
that he frequented the house of General 
Galemberti. , ' 

Where and in what year w^ it that 

{ oulnet with Bergamia second time?— 
twas on tlie fiontiers of Spain, either in 
1808 or in 1809, when Marshal St Cyr 
commanded a division of the Frendi ar¬ 
my at that time entering the Spanisli 
dominions. 

In whose service, or in what employ¬ 
ment, was Bcrgarai at that time ?—He 
waA engaged in the household of General 
Pino, and also attached to a division of 
the Italtuii anny. 

What was the treatment that he recei¬ 
ved from Geuer.il Pino ?—As far as I had 
•he means of observation, I recollect that 
he was treated hy General Pinp with 
much kindness, and entire confidence. 

Did you yourself know Gcm^al Pino, 
and visit him subsequently ?—1 visited 
him whenever the service made it iiicum- 
benUon mc’to do so. ' 

Did you ever see Bergami at any of 
those periods ?—Sometimes, not always. 

Do you, of your own knowledge, know 
fhat Bergami sometimes dined at General 
Pino's table?—I cannot affirm that. 

In what manner did General Pino 
^ usually behave to him ?—He appsared to 
*mc to treat him on all occasions as an in¬ 
dividual possessing his fullest confidence. 


In what estimation was Bergami held 
by the oAer officers ?—He was very well 
liked, and considered as an honest man 
(m« homietc homme.) 

By Earl Caiiicahi. —What are the 
grades inferior to the rank of quarter- 
iqgster ?—The lowest is that of brigadier; 
then that of marescital ik log'is ; and then 
quarter-master, which, however, some¬ 
times signifies the same thing. ' 

You can probably inform uf< whether 
the rank of marrsrhal dc fog is corresponds 
with the grade of sergeant in the infan¬ 
try >—It does. 

Did you ever understand Bergami to lie 
General Pino’s own se/vaiit ?—No : there 
is a difference, in Italy, between the or¬ 
dinary office of courier, and the same of¬ 
fice when attached to personal rank ; a 
person in the latter situation is not eom- 
inonly regarded as a domestic servant. 


Eaki. of Llaxkaff 
[|Was at Naples in 1815, when he fre¬ 
quently visited her Iloyal Ihghiicss, along 
with the Countess.T 
What society did your lordship and 
the Countess meet there ?—The genera¬ 
lity of English there, and all Neapolitan 
noblesse, of course. 

During the time that your lorihdiq/ 
had tliat intercourse with the Pril0!ss of 


Wales, did you observe any inijr/opriety 
ill her conduct ?—No. 

Did your lordsliip observe any thing 
in the demeanour or habits—(I need 
hardly ask the question)—but did yop 
observe any tiling tliat made it all impro¬ 
per for you or the Countess to associate 
with her Iloyal Highness ?—Not the least. 

Was Bergami there ?—Yes. 

Did you sec him ?—Yes. 

Did you observe any thing at all im¬ 
proper in the condiibt of bar Iloyal High- 
aiess towards Bergami, or of Bergami to¬ 
wards hei Iloyal Highness ?—Never. 

Did your lordship ever afterwards, af¬ 
ter leaving Naples, mi'ct with her Iloyal 
Iliglfncss?—Yes, at Venice. 

% At what time of Ithc year ?—In June 
or July. 

Does your lordship recoRect at what 
hotel you lived ?— I believe it was at the 
Hotel d’Anglctcrre. 

Where did her Iloyal Highness live ? 
—At the same*'hotel. 
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Did you there renew your intercourse 
•with her Hoyal Highness ?—did. • 

Was the Countess witli your lordship 
there ?—Yes. • 

Did you there observe any thing im- 
projier ?—Not the least. 

• Did you ever happen to go into Her 
UoyaUIighness's chamber ?—Yes, I went 
in tlie morning intp her sitting-room. 

Di^ipur lordship knock ?—I cannot 
take on myself to say. 

Does your lordship recollect ever go¬ 
ing without knocking —I cannot recol¬ 
lect : I rather think I did—^for this rea¬ 
son, that I had ^ child to whom her 
Hoyal Highness took a fancy. But I am 
not sure. 

Does your lordship recollect having 
knockwl f —No, any more than not ha¬ 
ving knocked. 

Were you in Italy any time besides 
the months you have mentioned ?—I was 
there two years. 

Your lordship can say whether it is 
the practice in Italy for men as well as 
women to visit ladies in the morning in 
their bctl-chambers ^—It is very common 
for men, as well as women. 

Do men, as well as women, see women 
^. in bed ?—Yes. 

libcs^our lordship know, from yoiu: 
own Knowledge, and your own practire 
and cxptjj^ncc (a favah), that it is so ?— 

I have many times visited of a morning, 
when the lady was in bed. 

Was that in the ordinary intercourse of 
society ^—It was. 

Your lordship speaks of ladies of high 
character and respectability.?—Yes, so far 
as I know. 

The IIoN. Ki rpET, Ckavln 
[^Was the Princess's Chamberlain in 1 HI 1, 
and left her at Naples, being four months 
later than had been onginaTly fixed. Af¬ 
ter leaving Milan, a courier was dischar- 

gcd .5 

Do you recollect, whether, in cqpse- 
quence of that circumstance, you applied 
to the Grand Chamberlain of Apstna to* 
assign you a person to supply his place ? 
—‘I applied to the IMarquis Gizilieghiri 
for that purpose, who hail been appointed 
by General Bcllcgarde to attend on her 
. Hoyal Highness, during hej stay at Mi¬ 
lan, in the capacity of chamberlain. 


Did the Harquis Gizilieghiri nketttioa 
any person to you as dt to supply, the 
place of the disdiargcd servant ?—-Y^, a 
person wliom I afterwards found to be 
* called Bcrgami. 

Will you state whether tlie Marquis re¬ 
commended Bergami as a ^lerson nt to he 
received and trusted in the service of Her 
Roy^ Highness ?— I recollect that he did. 
He recommended him very strongly. 

Do you recollect whether he stated that 
he haa any knowledge of Bergami's fa¬ 
mily ?—I recollect that he stated thi^t he 
had known Bergaim’s family long, and 
that he was particularly interested in the 
success of Bergami. 

Did you know Bergami before the Mar¬ 
quis re(}ommcnded him os a fit person to 
serve her Royal Highness.?—Not at all. 

. ' Were you desired by her Royal High¬ 
ness the Ih-inccss of Wales to make the 
inquiries which you did for such a ser¬ 
vant ?—I was. 

Did you communicate the result of 
such inquiries to her Royal Highness ?— 
I did. * 

. Did you receive any communication 
from the Marquis about Bergami.?— I 
did. 

Did you make known that communica¬ 
tion to her Royal Highness ?-—Yes. I 
told her that the Manjuis Gizilieghiri 
had a person whom he wished to recom¬ 
mend—that he Siiid that he could recom¬ 
mend him strongly, having known his 
family for a long time, and that he wish¬ 
ed to get foi him a good situatibn. 

Did you state to ner Royal Highness 
any thing about the situation in whicli he 
was to be engaged ?—I told her all that* 
the Marquis had said. The Marquis said 
he hoped that he would be continued in 
the family. * 

Did the Marquis say any thing about 
Bergami’s being promoted?—He said tliafc 
he hoped that Bergami, if be bdiaved 
Well, would be promoted. He likewina 
added, that he hoped that Bergamii,might 
remain as a servant mit of livery in the 
house, if her Royal Highness stopped 
long at any place. 

Did you go to Naples along with h^i 
Royal Highness?—I did. 

Did any thing particular occur on your 
arrival at Naples,.?—We were met at a 
-.hurt distance from the town by the then 
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King of Naples: first of all by his oiE- 
cera; afterwards by the King nimself. 

Do you recollect any person calliftg on 
her M^esty the day after she arrived at 
Naples?—Yes, the then King and Queen. 
of Naples called upon her. 

_ Do you recollect where her Majesty 
dined tnat day ?—She dined at Court. 

Was there any entertainment givefi at 
Court after dinner ?—Yes, a small'^con- 
cert. ' 

Do you know how late her Majesty re¬ 
mained at that concert ?—She left it about 
halfi>past eleven o’clock. 

Did you leave it with her?—Yes, I 
was in waiting. 

On the second entire day, after her 
Royal Highness's arrival at Naples, do 
you happen to recollect where she passed 
the evening?—I do; she spent it at the 
Opera. 

Did you go with her that evening ?— 
Yes; her whole suite accompanied her 
there. 

Were there any other persons whom 
ou recollect with her ^—AVc wcnit from 
er hous(' to the I’aluce, and from thence 
to the Opera with the King and the' 
Court. 

Do you recollect the box in which her 
Royal Highness was seated ?—I do; she 
sat in the state-box, with the King and 
Queen. 

Do you recollect whether there was 
any illumination in the house that even¬ 
ing ?—ITie whole house was illuminated 
in honour of her Royal Ilighncbs. 

Did you retiirn home early, or how, 
that evening ^ —No, the Opera at Naples 
is always late, and we remained till the 
^conclusion. 

Do you remember a masquerade, or a 
masked ball, that was given by her Royal 
Highness as a compliment to tht reigning 
King ?—I do. 

Do you recollect the dress of her Royal 
Highness upon that evening ?—I flo. Sbe 
had three dresses; two of them I recol¬ 
lect v^y well; the. other I do not recol¬ 
lect so well, ,as I only sow if for an in¬ 
stant. 

Will you mention the nature of the 
two dresses which you recollect?—One 
was a Turkish dress; anotherhwas the 
dress of a Neapolitan jieasant; the third 


was that of the Genius of History, os I 
was told. 

Did you see her in that dress ?—I did 
for a short time. 

Will you state whether it was in the 
smallest degree improper or indecent ?— 
1 ^on't recollect that it was at all in¬ 
decent. 

Do you recollect how that drj-'ss was 
about the breasts?—It was a dress of 
w'mte drapery, tliat came up ve*y high to 
the breast—very high. 

Do you recollect what dress she wore 
before that dress?—I do not know en¬ 
tirely ; hut I think that it was a Turkish 
dress ; the last dress ^hich she wore was 
the Neapolitan dress. 

As far as you can recollect, at this dis¬ 
tance of time, might it have been possible 
for her Royid Highness to have put on 
’ the dress of the Genius of History over 
her Turkish dress ?—I don't know, be¬ 
cause I did not notice that dress much ; 
but I think it certainly might have been 
put on over the Turkish dress. 

Would It be necessary that her Royal 
Highness’s dress should be entirely chan¬ 
ged when her Royal Highness shifted her 
dress from that of the 'I’urkish peasant to 
tliat of the Genius of History ?—It would 
not be necessary entirely to change it; 
Should think it might be got on^y chan¬ 
ging only a jiart of her dress, 

Uergami, you have told us, was enga¬ 
ged at iMilan : Did he attend her Royal 
Highness from JMilan to Naples, and 
were you m her service all that time ?— 
Yes. 

Did you ever observe any impropriety 
of conduct, or any degrading fanuliarity, 
to jiass between her Royal Iligliiicss and 
Rergami, during the time which elapsed 
from Bergami’s engagement at JMilan, till 
your departure froui Naples?—I never 
did. 

Have you dined subsequently at table 
with Bcrgami and the Queen ?—I have. 

Frequently ?—Three times. 

Oh any of those occasions did you ob- 
•serve any sort of impropriety pass be¬ 
tween them ?—Never. 

Do you know tlie Countass of Oldi ?— 

I have seen her once. 

Is slie a [lerson of vulgar manners ?—- 
No (in a decided tone). 
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Do you remcnober having any conver¬ 
sation with her Majest^r about William 
Austin, before tlie journey to Naples ?-*- 
Yes, I do. 

Will you state what that conversation 
was ?—I think that I told her, before she 
set out for Italy, that it would be as well 
if William Austin should cease to slaep 
in he^ooin. 

DidVou state toiler Alajcsty any rea¬ 
son for^vhig her that advice ?—I said 
that the^oplc of Italy might make some 
observations upon the circumstance. 

Did you say any thing about Austin's 
age ?—I said that he was of an age that 
might apply to such observations. 

Do you know wLat his age was at that 
time ?—I do not. 

W’^as it 6 or 7 years ?—It was 13 or 14, 
according to my idea; but I had no means 
of judging, except by his looks. 

Did you dine with her Iloyal Highness 
in general ?—Yes, whenever she had com¬ 
pany. 

When you were so dining with her 
iRIajesty, did it ever happen that you saw 
the Baron Ompteda at her table r —Yes, 
very often. 

On those occasions, which you describe 
to be fre^ent, when the Baron Ompteda 
, dined at her Majesty's table, had Thco- 
doi^ Majocci any opportunity of seeing 
him.'^—^Hc must have seen him when 
waiting .jjUable. 

Did hc^ften wait at table Every 
day when there was company. 

Crois-examim-J .—Did you ever, cither 
to Lady Charlotte Lindsay or any other 
person, state that you bad made repre¬ 
sentations to her iloyal Highness as to 
what had been observed, witli respect to 
liir Royal Highness and Bergami, on the 
terrace of the garden attached to tlie 
house at Naples ?—I,*!!*! say so, but not 
to I.ady Charlotte Lindsay ; I mention¬ 
ed It to.a person at Naples ; I mention¬ 
ed that I spoke to her Royal Highness 
about it, but that was with regard to 
wbat “ I” bad o’liservcd. 

You will have the goodness to* state 
what you saw, and what you represent* 
ed — I saw her Royal Highness walking 
ill the garden, and Bergami near her I 
knew that there was a spy too, at tlut 
time, in Naples, I hud received informa¬ 
tion to that cflcct, whi<di^had been con- 
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veyed to me fmm England. That Iwing 
the case, 1 Uiought it nece»8aiy to caution 
her Iloyal Highness about any outward 
appeifi’anccs, which might be miscon¬ 
strued. • 

W'^hen you saw her Royal Highness on 
the terract\ how tvas she employed ? was 
she walking ?—She was walking. 

^nd Bergami also; he was walking on 
the terra^ r—He was walking there also. 

Ii> the same direction with her Iloyal 
Highness ?—Yes. • 

The T,arl of Bi i mori.— Does Mr 
Craven know whether her Majesty Uic' 
(iucen coufcired any further honours 
upon pcrgami, than elcvajimg linn from 
his counei’s place to his station as a gen¬ 
tleman ?—I do not of my own knowledge. 
I know nothing further but what I heard 
by general report. 

Loud Comjji umi jil.—W hen you saw 
Bergami walking on the terrace, how was 
he situated towanls her Majesty ?—He 
walked a little in the rear. 

That IS, as a servant attending his niis- 
tiess ?~Yes. 

What harmpwas there in that ?—I saw 
^ none. 

Then why did you think it necessary 
to give her Majesty the hint —I saw no 
impropriety, but to put her Majesty as 
much on her guard as possible. 

Sir Wijiiam Gn.i, 

I^Had served the l^fineess as chainbqrlain, 
and joined in communicating to her t1u> 
recommendation of Bergami as a eoui u-i 

On any of the occasions in j^hich the 
subject was mentioned, can you rocollecL 
what the Marquis said of Bergami lu the 
preseiiee of the Queen ?—lie said that he 
knew Bcrgiuiu's family, that they hail 
fallen into distress’ by the events of the 
Flench Revolution; but the man hiniseh 
was jierfectly honourable, honest, and 
trustworthy, and would be found so in 
any situation in which he wqs cinjdoyed, 
He 'stated that Bergami was above the 
office into which he was about to enter, 
and he honed that the Piincess, if he be¬ 
haved wcU in the family, as he was moBt 
eeitaiii he would, would gradually ad- 
vaneo him in hci liousehold. 

Did you sec the Marquis Giisitic^iri 
take k«ve of Beigatni at any lime ?—Yea, 
I did. 
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It) what manner did he conduct him> 
self then towards Bergami?—I remember 
when Bergami was about to moui^t his 
horse at Milan, the Marquis went up to 
take leave of him. It was in (he public 
streets of Milan, and (he Marquis was 
dressed in his uniform as Chamberlain to 
the Emperor of Austria; he was also at 
the time attended, I believe, W his de¬ 
puty chamberlain,'aild I think ouierAus¬ 
trian officers. The Marquis, on this oc¬ 
casion, advanced to Bergami, took him 
round the neck, and kissed each of his 
cheeks, according to the general custom 
of salutation in Italy. 

Do you mean the custom among equals, 
or between a master and an inferior per¬ 
son ?—I mean among equals, certainly; 
perhaps no otherwise. 

Do you remember the Queen’s having 
given an entertainment to the King of 
Naples?—Yes, I was iirasent, and re¬ 
member it perfectly well. 

. Do you remember the ceremony of 
crowning a bust ?—Yes, I remember it 
Ilow did it take place ?—The attention 
of the company was directed to a door 
which was thrown open for an instant, 
just this way, (Sir William here moved 
his hand to and fro, os if opening and 
clapping door), and a duchess, a count¬ 
ess, and a marquis of the Neapolitin no¬ 
bility, were seen. One of the ladies pla¬ 
ced a wreath of ohve^upon tlie statute, 
and the door was instantly closed again. 

Do you recollect the sort of dress which 
her Royal Highness wore upon that oc¬ 
casion?—.\8 far as I have any distinct 
recollection of tSaat circumstance, it was 
a dress resembling that of the Cariatides; 
^e drapery was that of Mr Hoiie's Mi¬ 
nerva. 

Did it resemble the drapery attached 
to the fl|;;urc that you mention h—It cer¬ 
tainly did. 

In point of fact, was it a long and 
ample dress*?—It was. , . 

rSir William agreed with Mr Craven 
as To the reception of her hlajesty at Na- 
plei^ and what happened at «the opera, 
and at the theatre of St Carlos.^ 

Did you quit her Royal Highness at 
N^iles; and if you did, what were your 
reasons for so doing.?—I quitted h<gr Royal 
Highness with her iiennission ; I was 


tired, and indeed unable to attend her in 
the way she travelled; I had been pre¬ 
viously much troubled with the gout. 

Did you afterwards meet or see her 
several times ? —I did. 

Do you remember tlie first of those oc¬ 
casions ?—Yes, I met her Royal High- 
nAs on her return from Palestine, pnd 
accompanied her to Rome, where^I went 
into waiting. . t . . 

How long did you remain inA^^mg? 
—During the period of her Royal Higii- 
ncbs’s stay at Rome. 

Do you recollect whether any persons 
of distinction visitt'd her during that pe¬ 
riod ?—Many personsjaf distinction wait¬ 
ed on her, and paid her their respects. 

Have you any clear recollection on that 
subject?—I have; I presented many my¬ 
self. I distinctly remember, as a circum¬ 
stance which I thought reraarkabh* at the 
time, that, whilst several members of the 
house ot Bourbon attended in their own 
roper character, their name was adopted 
y some princes of the house of Bvagaiiiia: 
I mean of the reigning family in Portu¬ 
gal. The Count de Blacas also attended. 

Have you been in attendance on licr 
Majesty lately; that is, on any recent oc¬ 
casion r—I waited on her Majesty seve¬ 
ral days during her progress through the 
Roman territory, after she*had succeed- 
al to the title of Queen of England. 

When you saw the Queen .''♦.Rome, on 
the last occasion to which you have allu¬ 
ded, did you see Bergami ?—Yes, several 
times. 

Did you see Bergami as well in the 
presence of the Queen as when she was 
not there ?—Yes, several times. 

Now, I first ask you. Sir William Gell, 
whetlicr or not, in the demeanour of the 
Queen towards Bergami, or in the de¬ 
meanour of Bergami towards the Queen, 
you saw any thing indecorous or impro¬ 
per ?—Not in the least. 

In what manner did Bergami conduct 
himself towards the Queen on the occa¬ 
sions^ when you saw them together,?— 
Always with respect. He did every thing 
that he ought to do. He did nothing 
that appeared to me cxtrao];dinary or par¬ 
ticular. 

Had you an opportunity of judging of 
the conduct, demeanour, and manners, 
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of the Countess of OltU ?—I had a very 
{i^ood opportunity. I sat next to her every 
ildy at dinner. 

I now ask you, whether or not the 
t’ountess of Oldi is a person of low and 
vulgar manners ?—Certainly not. 

What are the appearance and demeai\« 
ou^-^rf the Countess?—Very pleasing: 
she is^her good-looking, and is a very 
modest Ixkly. • 

Upon u\y occasion, when Bergami has 
come to sec you, or you have been obli¬ 
ged to see him, and the Queen was not 
present, what were his conduct and de- 
incnnour towards you, as to manner?— 
On all such occasi(*is he was more re¬ 
spectful than was necessary. He gene¬ 
rally required to be pressed before he sat 
down. 

You have been for a considerable time 
in Italy ?—1 have been there almost ever 
since tnc (Jueen first went abroad. 

I want to know whether, according to 
the habits of that country, it is usual for 
incn-scrvants to go into the bed-rooms 
wlnle the ladies are in betl ?—I believe it 
is not at all uncommon. I believe it is 
very usual. 

Did you know Baron Ompteda ?—Yes, 
1 did. • 

lljjve you known, yourself, of your own 
knomedge, of his dining with the Queen, 
while her ^lajesty was Ibrincess of Wales? 
—Yes, ci-tunly ; I saw him at the 
Queen's table, at dinner. 

Once, or more than once?—I cannot 
remember more than once, at tliis mo¬ 
ment; I mean at the Queen's table: I 
have mctliim at other tables. 

You have been in the East, Sir Wil¬ 
liam ?—Yes. 

Pray have you been ever in the habit 
of seeing a Moorish dance?—Yes, not 
only in the Easterly ^ui\tries, but in 
Spain. 

Mr Park objected to any question re¬ 
lative to the mode of dancing adopted .in 
foreign countries. 

The Lord Ciiakceli.or.—I sec noob¬ 
jection to a question which tends to shew 
that a particular dance exists. The fact 
must afterwards be contrasted with that 
which has been previously given in evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr Williams resumed.—Will you 


describe this dance gencndly, if you can 
do so? (^Much laughter,) 

The, Lord-Chancellor.— Reo^ectf 
Jlr Williatps, that Sir William Gell hlS 
got the gout. {iMfifrhter.) 

Give me any description, verbally, of 
the manner in which this dance is usual« 
ly iierformed ?—I believe every one lbs 
seen*the Spanish Bolero danced at our 
theatrjjs: it is very like that. In one 
part of the dance the two performers 
come togetlier, sometimes in an attitude 
of defiance, and sometimes in an amor¬ 
ous attitude. The same dance prevails 
throughout the south of Europe. Every 
body, ladies and gentlemen, saw it with¬ 
out making any particular remark. I 
believe it prevails from Madrid to China. 
It is common in every part of Italy. 

During the time that you were at Na- 
jilcs, in attendance on the Princess, were 
there many families in the habit of visit¬ 
ing her ?—A great many. Every body 
that was there, I believe. All jicrsonB of 
note. 

Did the Neapolitan nobility visit her ? 
—All the Ncapobtan nobility, and all 
the Engbhli, I think, that were there. 

Can you tell whether the English no¬ 
bility, of whom you are siieaking, were 
presented, or attended at the Court of the 
then King of Naples, Joachim ?—I be¬ 
lieve every one, without exception. 

Can you name any of those who were 
in the habit of attending either the Court 
or balls of Murat ^—'fhe Marquis of SB- 
go, the Marquis and Marchioness of Co- 
nynghain, tlie Earl and Counters of Ox¬ 
ford, Lord Lyncdoch, Lbrd and Lady 
Holland, the Earl and Countess of I.lan- 
daff, Lady Elizabeth Forbes, and many 
otliers. * 

And many others?—Yes, many others 
that I do fiot recollect. 

Was it there or at Genoa that Lord 
Exmouth dined with the Queen ?—I do 
ngt know any thing of Lord E’xmouth. 

When you were at Rome on the last 
occasion, do you know whether Bargami 
was receivejd in the families of the Ro¬ 
man nobility ?—I do not know at all, 
but I do not believe that he went out. 

^By Lord Ei.Lf nboroiioh.— Did you 
observe gny thing in the conduct of the 
Princess towards Begami in her conver- 
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sation, manners, or Uk^es, to inthice you 
to entertain the idea that there was an 
adulterous intercourse between t%iu ?■— 
Upon my honour, 1 never saw, the Queen 
speak to Bergami but on matters of bu¬ 
siness, though I was in the house three 
months together. 

< wish for a more distinct answer ?— 
(llie question was read over«to theiwit- 
ness)—I never did. 

Did you observe any tiling in the con¬ 
duct of Bergami towards the Princess 
that would have been different from that 
of an KngILsh gentleman ?—Nothing, but 
that he was more attentive. {Some 
laughter.') • 

Earl of Laudi'Udam.. — Did Louis 
Bergami dine at table at Villa Grande 'i 
-—Sometimes. 

At table with tlic Princess?—At the 
same table. 

Did you ever see.Bergami's mother ?— 
Never to my knowledge. 

Wlierc did Berganu sit at table, when 
you were there also ?—(n'licndly speak¬ 
ing, somewhere ai the left of her Iloyal 
Highness. 

Did he sit next her Royal Highness, 
or at a distance ?—Sometimes next, and 
sometimes at a distance. 

When you were at the same table ?— 
Wlien I was at the same table. 

Did you sit on the opposite side of the 
Quecn^—I generally sut where there was 
no company, on the right side of the 
(jiieeii. 

And Bergami on the left ?—Sometimes, 
but wliAi Uie table was square, round 
tJie corner. • 

I also beg to know what situation 
«I 4 OUIB Bergami held in the establishment 
of tile Princess at that tune?—I believe 
he was clmmberlam at that moment. 

Wlieie might Louis Bergapji usually 
bit wlien he thus formed one part of the 
company ?—Generally at the other end of 
the table. % 

By tilie Loan Ciiancki i or, at the m- 
stanct' of tlie Soi icnon-CTi nthai..— 
When the Princess appeared mi the Turk- 
isli dress, did she not wear trowsers ?— * 
I happen to know what the trowsers were, 
and I beg to explain tlieni. (Explain, 
explain.) They were very lyuch like 
the common ^ictticoat, sewed slightly be¬ 
tween tile li'gs at the bottom ; siuh as 
they are very often worn in the Lciaut 


John Whiicomb, 

[[Valet to Mr Craven, while at Na]des.[3 
Do you recollect, on the first night of 
her Royal H-igbness’s arrival at Naples, 
m what room Bergami slept?—^No; 1 am 
not sure. 

' Have you ever seen the room in .vddeh 
he slept ?—Not tlie first room > I never 
was in it. t 

Do you recollect the scconit room in 
which he slept ?—Perfectly well. 

Was there a passage communicating 
with that room at one end, and at the 
other with the room in which the Prin¬ 
cess slejit ?—There Vas a passage which 
led from one end of the house to the other, 
to the end in which Bergami slept at the 
other end of the terrace. 

Do you remember wheie Madam De 
Mont, the Princess’s Je/nrae de clMvibrc, 
slept ?—She slept in another room, over 
Dr Holland’s, the stairs of which led from 
the passage. 

Have you ever been in that room?— 
Yes, frequently. 

Have you ever been in that room by 
night, as well as by day ?—Late as well 
as early. 

At the time you have been in that 
room, has Madame De Mont been there 
also?—Yes, she invited me generally to 
go there. 

\Vhcn you have been in room, has 
there been any person there except your¬ 
self and Do Mont ?—'riiere was, some¬ 
times, Creci (Annesti we used to call her); 
but It was seldom long that she stayed 
when I was there. 

Have vou, then, been long in that 
loom witli De Mont ?-t-Vcry frequently. 

At the tune you have been so long with 
her, has the door been locked or not?— 
Locked and bolted. ^ 

The SoLicrioii-tiENKKAL objected to 
the last part of the exannnation. It was 
impossible not to see the object for which 
the learned gentleman had put the last 
quqstion; and that, he apprehended, was 
not an object which could be legally pur¬ 
sued by him. He supposed that it was 
unnecessary for him to ufguc the point. 

Mr Tindall.—W e will not, then, 
push tliis matter any further, niy^lords. 

The Loiin Ciiancllloii.—R eally you 
have \mshed ii already as far as you imis- 
‘^iVdy could. 
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Cross-examined,—-IvL going ^ along the 
passage hail you Dr Hollands room in 
the corner on your right ?—Yes. 

Was there not a small room on your 
left ?—Yes, there was. 

Was it not an unoccupied room ?—I 

behave so. • 

Bd^d that unoccupied room, and 
next was not the room of Bergarai ? 

So thatPergami’s room was at the end 
of the passage you first described, and at 
the left of the small passage you now de¬ 
scribe ? —Yes. 

Was there not a door from Bergami’s 
room to the passagi you have first de¬ 
scribed ?—I am not certain if there was 
a door. 

Speak positively; was there not a door 
or passage ?—I think there was a door or 
passage ; but whether there was a parti¬ 
tion between that door or passage and 
Bcrgaim’s I do not know. 

Was there any mode of going to Bcr- 
gaini’s room by that passage ?—Yes, there 
was. 

By a door?—Yes, I think so. 

You have described Bergalhi’s room as 
being a small one, looking towards the 
garden. Was it a coiner room near a 
small cabinet?—It was a corner room ; 

I cannot say whether there was a ca¬ 
binet. 

Was the^ not a small cabinet imme¬ 
diately beyond it ?—I cannot say. 

Was there not, in the passage you first 
descrihed, a small staircase occupied by 
De Mont ?—Yes. 

Opposite that staircase, or near it, was 
there not another door ?—I am not sure; 

I (Miinot charge my memory with it. 

Was It not parallel to the second pas¬ 
sage you described between the Princess's 
room and Bergarai’sf—There was, I 
know, a sort of inward room or passage, 
or something of that descrip^on. 

« 

Carlo Forti, 

{^Had been head cabinet courier tot the 
Viceroy of Italy. Entered the Princess's^ 
service when she was setting out from 
Milan to Rome.^ 

On the journey from Milan to Koine, 
in what carriage did the Princess travel ? 
—In a small English landaulct. 


How many other carriages had her 
Majesty vdth her in that journey ? Two 
more. • 

What so^t of carriages were these two ? 

One was a buscatella ; the other a oa* 
rafella. 

On that journey, in which of the tluree 
carriers did her Majesty herself travel ? 

—Imthe hindttulet. 

Hack t:he landaulct glasses, as is usual 
with such carriages?—Yes, . 

Had itavooden blinds?—Yes, it had. 

• Had it any curtains ?—It had. 

What sort of curtains ?—Silk. 

Does the witness mean silk curtains 
that dr(*w aside, or up and down, witli 
springs ?—They were things which wen* 

ulled down by means of two strings that 

cpt the curtain combined, and were hfr- 
ed up by springs. 

Du you remember her Boyal Highness 
leaving Rome to go to Siiiigaglia ?—I do. 

Do you know a person of the name of 
Sacchi, or Sacchini, who was in bur Royal 
Ilighnesb's service ?—I know Sacchi. 

Did he accoiijpany her Royal Highness 
on the journey you liavc just been speak¬ 
ing of?—He did. 

How did he travel on that journey ?— 
From JMtlan to Ancona on horseback; 
from Ancona to Loretto, and from Lo- 
retto to Rome, he set off, in the evening, 
a day before her Royal Highness, in the 
caratcUa, and I mounted myself on horse¬ 
back, and accompanied the Queen into 
Rome. 

Did you mount on horseback at An¬ 
cona or Loretto ?—At Loretto. • ‘ 

Now, when her Royal* Highness left 
Rome for Sinigaglia, did Sacchi travel 
with her, and now did he travel ?—He • 
travelled m the caratella, as before; and 
I on horseback, witli the carriage. 

How long before her Royal Highness 
did Sacclii set out on that journey in tlie 
curatcUa ? —Two hours before. 

^What was it his business to'do oil the 
journey, which rendered it necessary that 
he should go two hours before herjftoyal 
Highness ?•*—He had to order horses, and 
to pay for the horses. 

How did you travel yourself on that 
same journey ?—Always on Iforseback. 

Did xou accompany the carriii^c on 
Irorscbaek ^—Always. 
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When you came near any atagc, diil 
you go before her Iloyal Higlmcss’s car¬ 
nage ?—Yes, about half a mik* before 
the end of a stage. »■ 

Do you mean to say, that at this half- 
mile, before the end of a stage, you al¬ 
ways rode before her Royal Highness's 
carriage ?—I do. 

Did Sacchi order horses fof her iloyal 
Highness in the way you have described, 
going before her in the caralfUu, during 
the whole of that journey froid Rome to 
Sinigaglia?—He diil; and he paid for 
them at the same time. 

Did any other jiorson ride as a courier 
for her Iloyal Highness on that journey ? 
—No. 

If there had been any one else, must 
you have seen him ?—Certainly, because 
I was always tht're. 

Did any other courier, or person on 
horseback, exccjit yourself, accompany 
her Royal Highness on that journey ?— 
No one exccjit myself. 

Now, who travelled with her Royal 
Iligbnesa in the landaulct on that occa¬ 
sion ^—There were in it, besides her 
Royal Highness, the Countess of Oldi^ 
Bcrgami, and Victorme. 

On whose lap did Victonne generally 
sit during this journey ?—^Very often she 
was on tne knees of her Royal Highness. 

Did you see her (Yictorine) soinetiraes 
In the morning sitting on the Countess 
of Oldi's knees ?—Sometimes I did. 

Where did the Countess of Oldi sit in 
the carriage ?—In the middle. 

Do you mta/i in the middle, between 
the Baron and her Royal Highness ^— 
Her Iloyal Highness was on the right, 
rfic Baron on tnc left, and the Countess 
in the middle. 

Do vou recollect whether, during any 
part of’ the journey from Milan to Rome, 
or from Rome to Sinigaglia, the Countess 
of Oldi wqjs in one of tlie other carriage's 
—At Loretto the Countess fell, add w eat 
into the second cairiage. 

Whose place did.she take at tliat time ? 
—She took the place of De Jlont. 

Where did De Mont go when the 
Countess Oldi took her place?—She 
took this pmec of the Couiitcsb of Oldi. 

Do yovi mean that she took Oldi’s nla^e 
in the middle of the landaulct ^—I do. 

Was it on the jouiney from Loietto 


to Rome, or from Home to Sinigaglia, 
that this accident happened ?—It was on 
the journey from Loretto to Rome. 

After leaving Rome to go to Sinigaglia, 
did De Mont, or any other person except 
the Countess of Oldi and the Baron, ever 
travel in the carriage with her ^yol 
Highness ?—There did not. ^ " 

On that journey, was the Coantess of 
Oldi always in the carnage, ajid always 
in the middle, as far as you saw ?—She 
w'as. 

Did you always see her in that situa¬ 
tion, in the morning, when her Majesty 
arrived any where ?—Morning, as well 
as evening, I saw her, for I was always 
there. 

As courier to her Royal Highness, was 
it the practice to speak to her Royal I ligh- 
ncss, or to any other person in the car¬ 
nage, at tile tune you weie travelling ? 
—When they arnved at the end of a 
stage, and tliat the carriage was stopped, 
then I knocked against the door of tlic 
carriage, and asked whether they wanted 
any thing. 

Willie tr^elling m this way, in what 
situation were the windows of the car¬ 
riage at night? had they glasses,or blinds ? 
—In the front there was the glass, and, 
on the‘right and left sides, at all times 
during the night, they put up the blinds. 

Did you ever see the Baron kiss the 
Princess at any time on, taking leave of 
her, or at any other time ?—No ; I ne¬ 
ver saw him kiss the Princess. (The wit¬ 
ness accompanied his answer by a serious 
shake of the head.) 

Did you ever see the Baron take leave 
of the Princess on any occasion ?—Yes, 
I have. 

W^hat did the Baron do on taking leave 
of her Royal Highness ?—He kissed her 
hand, and nothing else. ‘ 

Did you yourself, on taking leave of 
her Royal Highness, kiss her Royal High¬ 
ness's hand in the same manner? — I 
have. 

lAd the other members of her Iloyal 
•Highness’s suit do the same thing?— 
Yes, the chamberlain; and it was done 
by all those gentlemen whU came to visit 
her Royal Highness. 

Were you in the practice of kissing the 
hand of Uic p<irson8 of rank whom you 
Ibriuerly servbd ?—I did so to the Vice- 
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Queen, as well as to the Empress Jose«' 
phine. 

Cross-examined .—^When did you last 
see Bcrgaini ?—The last time I saw lum 
was at St Omer’s. 

Did Bergami travel with her Majesty 
tha^iuecu as fkr as St Omer’s ?—He ditr, 
Jenow the wife of Bcrgami ^— 

Yes, I A. 

Where does she live ?—At Milan. 

I believd Bcrgami is called the Baron 
. do la Francini ?—Ycs, he is. 

Is his wife styled the Baroness de la 
'>,^rancini ^—I never heard it. 

Have you ever se«in Bergami's wife in 
company with her iloyal Highness ?—-I 
have never seen her. 

Whereabout does Bergami's wife re¬ 
side? at Milan, or in the neighbour¬ 
hood ?-T-She lives in Milan. 

* In what port of Milan ^—.She lives 
near the gate of Ticcnna ; but 1 cannot 
describe the place very exactly. 

Have you ever been at her house ?—I 
have. 

Wliat sort of a house is it where she 
lives?—It is a neat house, that suits a 
private individual. 

In what manner does the wife of Bcr¬ 
gami live there ?—She lives as all other 
persons do. 

In what manner?—In the style of a 
private person. 

I wish tfA w ould describe, 

more particularly, tne s^le in which she 
lives ?—In truth, for my jiart, I have ne¬ 
ver been in her house, to inquire what 
she did, or did not. 

Has she any servants ?~She has ser¬ 
vants, and a waiting-maid.—(Cries of 
No ! no ! intimated that the answer was 
not correctly translated.) 

How many servants hj^ she ?—^Slm has 
a man-servant, an?l a maid, who permrms 
the office of waiting-maid. 

Do you recollect Bergami’s mother ?— 
Yes, I do. 

Did she live in the house of her Royal 
Highness ?—She came once to pass a mw 
days at the Villa Caprmi. 

You say a few days; how many days. 
. did she remain ?—She remained two 
months, more or less. 

When the mother of Bcrgami was at 
the Villa Caprini, where did ^hc dine ?— 


She dineil sometimes witli her Boyal 
Highi^ss, and sometimes in a room by 
herself. * 

Where Jlid Faustina dine?—^Always 
in her own room. 

Do you mean to swear that P'austina 
always dined in her own room ?—I can¬ 
not i^ear ^at she always dined there; 
but 1 saw tnat.shc did not dine witli the 
others.' , 

Where,did TiOuis Bergami dine ?— 
Sometimes he dined with her Royal High¬ 
ness, sometimes he did not. 

Licin’CNANT John Flvnn, 
(^Received the command of the polocrc 
in which her Royal Highness wcut>from 
Messina to Tunis.]] 

Do you know the situation of the bed¬ 
rooms that were occupied by her Royal 
Highness, and by Bergami, during the 
whole voyage ?—I do. 

I wish to know whether, at any time, 
in the situation in which the beds of those 
two individuals were placed, it was pos¬ 
sible for them td see one another while in 
bed ?—I say, no (cm])hatically.) 

Did your duty lead you to attend her 
Royal Highness, and to see the arrange¬ 
ment of the apartments ?—I have some¬ 
times been called fbr by her Royal Iliglv- 
ncss to know how the weather was. 

From what place did she call to you ? 
—From her cabin. 

Did she ever call you from any other 
place in tlie night-time ?—Yes, when 
sleeping under a tent upon deck.* 

What was Gargiulo’s situltion on board 
the shi]) ^—He was captain of the ship. 

Was he acting captain, or master ?—I 
was acting .captain, by the order of her 
Majesty. All the orders from lier Ma¬ 
jesty were f^ven to me, and by me to the 
master of the ship. 

Did Gargiulo’s duty call him to attend 
the bed-ijporas, or tlie person of Her Royal 
HiJ^ness ?—No; most assuredly not. 

Was It his duty to attend her Majesty, 
unless an order was given him by you to 
*doso?—No. 

Was he in the'habit of coming into het 
Royal Highness’s room of his own aee^d ? 
■—He might have done it of his owfi ac¬ 
cord ; bunie could not without reueivinj', 
some oiders from me. 
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Was it liis duty to take orders from 
you?—Yes. ^ 

Do you know where Bcrj^anii slept on 
board your vessel ?—On the retuni from 
Jafia, 1 do not know where he slept. 

Where did he sleep on the other voy¬ 
age P—Oii going out, in tlie dining-room. 

Allow me to ask you if th^re wSfS any 
gun on deck ?—Yes. 

Djd you ever see the Princes/ sitting 
on that gun with anv person Py—No. 

Did you ever sec ner sitting in tlu lap 
of any person on board that vessel ?—No. 

Did you ever sec her with licr amis 
round tne neck of any person ?-r-No. 

Or kissing any person except perhaps 
the child Victoriiie^—No. 

louring tlie whole tune you had the 
roanagciucnt of this vessel, and tlie Prin¬ 
cess was on boaid, did you see the slight¬ 
est impropriety or indecency in her beha¬ 
viour towards Bergaini, or towards any 
other person ?—No. 

Do you remember Rergami’s going to 
land at Terracma ?—Very well. 

Did you see hhn take feave of the Prin¬ 
cess ?—I did. 

Describe what was done on that occa¬ 
sion ?—He kissed the Princess's hand on 
leaving tlie ship, which was done by all 
persons on taking leave. 

How long have you been in the navy ? 
—Sixteen years. 

You wear some orders; what are they ? 
—The orders of Merit and Fidelity of the 
King of Naples. 

When did you obtain them ?—On the 
occasion of titking several privateers when 
serving in the Neapolitan navy. 

Did you receive the King of England’s 

E ermission to wear Uiosc orders ?—One I 
ave. 

Cross-examiiml .— CThc wage from 
Jaffii to Syracuse occupied nearly a montli. 
He had not the original niemoi mida, but 
only tt copy made in a voyage ffom Mes¬ 
sina to Syracuse. On being strictly ePbss- 
exapiined, he admitted, that it might be 
more tiuin a month, and ofterwarik that 
it might be ncor two months. He wa^ 
then ordered to "aithdraw; and Lord 
Farsklne urged, that he ought either to be 
allowed to refresh his mcinorv h-om his 
memoranda, or the House shoiVld take his 
evideneo with all its imperfections. The 
Chancellor agreed, that he should he al- 


lowwl to consult his memoranda. The 
witness was recalled, and questioned as to 
these memoranda, which be stated, with 
some con fas'on, to be only partial, but 
faithful as far as they went. The Solici¬ 
tor-General then renewed his cross-exa- 
fiiination. The witness after stating.^at 
on the voyage from Tunis to Ja^lS, Ber- 
gami slept on a bed in the dining-room, 
was asked 

Do you mean to swear that from that 
bed the bed of the Princess, when the 
door was o))cn, might not be seen —I 
should think not. 

Now, then, it is only you should think 
not. Did you never'stand in such a posi¬ 
tion as to see ?—No. 

Now, under the tent on the deck, there 
was a bed ; was there also a sofa ?—There 
was u sofa and a bed. 

Whose bed ?—I believe Mr Austin’s. 

Who slept m it}—1 do not know. 

Lo you mean to swear that you do not 
know that the Princess slept in that bod ? 
—The Princess slept on the sofa, not on 
the bed. 

Near that bed ?—Not very near. 

How far oif^—As far as I am from 
that seat. 

Three or four yards?—We will say 
three yards. * 

Will you swear that tliere was au in¬ 
terval of three yards, or any thing like 
three yards, betweeri, .tbo/hed and tlie 
sofa?—Between the extremity of botli 
there was a great deal more. 

But -was tliere more than a yard be¬ 
tween the nearest point of both ?—Yes, 
most assuredly, more than two yards. 

Where did the Princess sleep ? on the 
sofa Yes. 

IIow did you know that ?—Because I 
haiLoccasion to.see when I went in one 
mgnt. 

Is that the only reason you have for 
knowing It?—Having seen her there, I 
conceived she always slept there. 

Who slept on the ^d ?—I. do not 
know. " ' 

P’or what purpose was it pilt'tliere ?— 
1 have seen it used for the purpose of sit¬ 
ting upon it during the‘day. 

Do you mean to swear that it was put 
there for people to sit on during the day ? 
—I saw It used for that purpose. 

Do you mean that it was placeil there 
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for that purpose ?—I do not know any Do you mean to have it bdievcd illat 
other pui^sc. * you do jnot believe that he slept in th« 

Did you never see Be^ami in that tent?—I brieve he did not sleep in thOt 
bed ?—I never saw him in*the beil; I tent. ->'1' 

have seen him upon it in the day-time. 'WTiat is your reason for IwUeving that 
But you have never seen him lie upoi^ he did not sleep in the tent ?—Because, 
it iJN^e day-time?—No. when I went to see her Majesty, I did- 

Do yoh mean to swear that you have not sae anyone there, 

never seen him lie upon it in the day- Was it light or dark ?—It was dark, 

time ^—I do. (LaM^rerer.) , 

Had you never any curiosity to inmiire Of what country are you a native ?—• 

^ where Bergami slept during the wliolc I was born in England, but I am partly 

voyage from Jaffa to Syracuse ?—No, I an Irishman. 

Nrad other duties to attend to, such as na- Going in then only when it was dark, 
vigatmg the ship, tr| carry her Majesty and not seeing him there in the dark, do 
to different places where she went. you mean to say he was not there ?—TJhe 

Have you any doubt that Bergami slept light from the binnacle was sufficient" to 
in that bed in the tent during that voy- give me an opportunity of seeing whether ■ 
age and the whole of it ?—I cannot say he was there or not; the light of the bin- 
where he slept; I never went to iiujuire nacle shone in at the place where I open- 
wliere he was, or what he did ; I can only ed the tent. 

repeat that I never saw him in bed there. Then you mean to swear that at that 
I repeat the question. Have you any tune Bergami was not in the bed ?-— 
doubt that he slept in that bed every night Vcs. 

on the voyage from Jaffa to Syracuse ?— Attend to the oath you have taken, and 

I cannot state it. answer me, whetner upon the night when 

Have you any doubt upon the subject ? the Pnneess called you, and when there 
I repeat the question.—I certainly must was a light fiom the hiiinaclc, you will 
doubt whether he slept there, I do not swear that Bergami was not upon the 
know whether he slept there or not, but bed .'•—I do swear it. 

I never saw him there, and I do not know Was that the only occasion when you 
where he slept. ' saw that bed when Bergami was not 

Do you mean to swear that you enter- there?—I have gone there frequently 
tain doubts a^jfflJub^eping there ?— when called for, and ^lave seeh tile bed 
When I never saw him there, I have rea- in the same position* and he never was 
son to doubt that he did not sleep there, there. 

Do you mean by that to say tliat you ^’'ou have told us you had the cortiroand 
believe he did not sleep there ?—I believe of the polacre; who nagiv#!^ her?—I 
he did not sleep there. did. 

Where did he sleep ?—I do not know. Who gave qrders to tbe^aailors ?—Ge- • 
Did you ever see him sleep in the ca- ncrally die captain, but the orders came 
bin on the voyage from Jaffa to Syra- from me. 

cusc ?—I never vjent into the cabin A Did you do any thing more than direct ^ 
see whether he was there or not. J the ship to be steered to a certain place 
Did you ever see him during any pwt to which she was to go ?—I did not par- 
of that voyage sleeping in the cabin ticularly direct her to be steered to4iiy 
I did not. 1 never went into the cabin place ; I only gave orders#to the captaiii' , 
to see whether he slept there or not. • to execute the duty of the ship. 

Did you ever see him one single night Did he not execute those duties aa ^ 
sleeping in the calnn ?—I do not reed- Lins generally do, by directing his cro# W 
lect, ^ —I conceive nc did. ‘ 

Then you do not tm^n now to repeat Then in navigating die vessel 
that you believe he did not sleep in the not the whole management ?—'hai 
tent ?—I mean to repeat that I do not not, because it was given to me byAiCT 
know where he did sleep. • , Kbyal Highness. 


« 
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You mean to nay that you gave orders 
for navigating the vessel^—Nawating 
and manoeuvring a ship a{c wfihrent 
things. 

What do you mean by saying that you 
navigated the ship?—By navigating, I 
mean directing the course to be steered, 
and giving orders to the crejv occssion- 
ally. 

Tlien you did occasionally giv6 orders 
for navigating the ship ?—Navigating in¬ 
cludes manieuvring the sails as wr ll as 
directing the com so which should be 
steered. 

Did you direct the niana'uvring the 
ritip ?—Sometimes I did, sometimes not. 

Was it not in general done by Gargiu- 
lo? —Soinetiraes he was not on deck, and 
I had occasion to do it myself. 

Was it only when he wasnot on deck that 
you had occasion to do it, then ?—Some¬ 
times I have done it also when he has 
been on deck. 

Was it not generally done by the cap¬ 
tain ?—As to the working of tlie ship, I 
think he generally did li more than my- 
flelfl 

Do you usually write in Italian or in 
EngUsn ?—In Italian sometimes. 

Do you usually write in Italian or in 
Engli^ ?—In both. 

You must perceive that this is no an¬ 
swer to my question. Do you usually 
write in Italian or English f —In Eng¬ 
lish, generally, sir.* 

Was the account you kept of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the ship in Italian or in Eng¬ 
lish ?—In ^fdian. 

Was it written by yourself**—The ac¬ 
count was written by the clerk. 

I mean that account to which you rc- 
ferrwl yesterday ?—By the clerk. 

Was he an Italian or an Englishman P 
ordf don’t know which he was. 

Was he your servant ?—No. 

Rftw long were you on hoard the ves¬ 
sel ?<—Several months. ^ 

polacrc, do you mean ?—Yes. 

Was the acoeunt of the ship kept in 
English or Italian ?—In Italian in tlie^ 
lug-book. 

Was it from the log-book you took 
Aose comes ?—Yes. 

By whom was that Ic^-booK kept ?— 
By myself. It was a private memorarf- 
dum made by myself. 


Do you mean that the leg-hook was a 
private memorandum made by yourself? 
—It was not exactly the log-hook of the 
ship, hut a private memorandum. I con¬ 
sidered it a log for my own private pur¬ 
pose. 

* Then by whom was it kept ? by yonS^lf 
or the clerk ?—It was kept by myself and 
by my direction, hut some of tlie entries 
wore made by the clerk. 

I ask you whether he was an Italian or 
an Englishman ?—An Italian. 

Did you not tell me just now that you 
did not know what he was ?—I believe he 
was cither an ltalia;y or a Sicilian. 

Did you not, in answer to a question 
just now, tell me that you did not know 
what countryman he was**— 

Mr Di.nman. —That question was not 
put. {Order, order.') 

The SoMciTOH-GcNFRAt,.—It wa®. 

Mr Denman. —If I am called to order 
by the house, I must address myself to 
your Lordships. 

Mr Gurney then read the former ques¬ 
tion and answer, and the last question was 
repeated. 

Witness.—I do not know what he was, 
hut I believe he was an Italian or a Sici¬ 
lian. 

You say he wrote only in part ^ was the 
part which you wrote in Italian or in Eng¬ 
lish ?—The part I wrote w^is in English. 

Did you tell log was writ¬ 

ten in Italian ?—Yes. 

Now you say that part was written in 
Italian, and j»art in EngBsli?—Part in 
both, to the best of my recollection. 

[^The witness here became overpowcied 
by indisposition, and fainted. lie was 
then removed from the bar. 

The witness, being recovered by the 
fijesh air when rwnovejiout of the house, 
mLs brought hack. Some peers expressed a 
wM that he should he accommodated with 
a ^air, but Mr Denman said he did not 
require it, being then perfectly recovered.^ 

.Witness, you told us in a former part 
of your examination that Pasconani was 
your st'rvant, and you told us in another 
part that he was not your servant; he so 
good as to tell me to which of these stories 
you adhere —I mean to adhere to both. 
I .say he acted as both. 

Do you ^an, rir, to say that he was 
jour acrvant, and that he was not your 



mm ma 


ai 


but no non. Ipie nitoMU iR|w|iM» »• 
ctkBad. 

A tkuniber of entries 
mined* wore found to Im njS ^ 
in IttdUn.j . ^ 

Look »t I beg of yo% vmm 

if you can dMjbv^ a angle entr* Ir ‘ 


aenrant? U that your answer p-j-Imeanf 
U) say he was so far my servant on 
board the ship that he took up and down 
stairs my coat; SOK***tlinetwrote for me; 
but that he was not k^t 19 mv by me as 
a servant, far he was 0 ^ pi thh sailors, 

QSm of the crew* • , ^ 

ISu^ then, as you sav, hae^g k«^t one dnpng ^ of that"voyageritf w. 
part oft the log, and thipt the English Guigim|[e?-.-No, there is oot^v H 

other, may I ask imeh of you kept the ^ -- ’ " 

’ ' . -L r *■ 3r;J_ 1 /jart_*. 

i^^every entry, 

end, w Italian ?—Yes, in tbih napeg*r 
Now I ask you to look at mu 
and if you can swear whether uiy MSt 

of it is in you? own hand-writing 


greater part ?—I think I did myself fb^t 
It is impossible for roe now to jmy, not 
having my eyes on the book, iyum bang 
^Jiere before me at the present moment* 1 
may be mistaken^ so I cannot say* 

But the most oil i4 you are sure, was 


kept in English P-^There was some I cannot say it is. 
lili^nd some Italian. ^ .p * 

^eu if you said a short time ago, and WitLiAM CABJttifOTOv, re^fxaof^tfd* 

at first, that the whole of the book was C^The witness bei^ reminded of his 
Italian, you said an untruth. statement of not having been m the leiv 

"" Mr Dlnman said he could not suffer vice of his Majesty meviotts to serving h> 
his learned friend to east this aspersion on the Poictiers, replied, that he undertim 
the witness; it was unjust. the question to relate to hii being at ijti 

The SoLioiToa-GFNEB.Ai, replied, that with Sir John Beresford. He hau 
as the qng^ion was objecUd to, he should a^||||| the Nnmur and tbo Mg}eith^3 
resoii 


not pres^ in that form ; he would, there 


and ’ 



t. j081i.l>H IloB«aT ll0WltAi^> 


fore, Withdraw the former question, , , , 

put this instead of it: [^Joined the Princess at Genoa* Ipai 

Did you ndt say a part of the book was roua^ one night by an alarm, fimt pvei 
written in En^iidi ? —1 told you so, per- to him by Bergami, who came intei; hll 
haps; but what I said at the moment was room* On rea^lug t^e ,haU, he fount 
when I was'so circumstanced by indispo- the Princess and many of th^ lenranttM 
sition that I Jcfipw not ex actly what I said, sembled. Never saw Bergami breal^ 
Then do Joum^tjtirww to n^^tnatpart or dine with the Fijnceps ak^noa. H 
of the book Waa yviltten in the Italian Ian- first began to dine ocCampnalliy In a joui 
goage, and ^part in ffie English ? is that ney ovge 3t (^thsrd; time al 

what you mean to say P-^-Yes, it is* ter began to dine ^phe witnei 

Which is the greater part iben, in the accompanied the the long voy 

Endish or the ftaliaii r—I cannot say age.]] 


wim very much accuracy. 

Was there, however, a considerable part 
of it in Enghsb ?—1 really annot »y; I 
thinlf there was. * ^ I 

How mneb ?—I thidk as much In one 
as in the oibesr. , J 

Do you mean to lay that the Ixcater 
part was written in Eo^^b ?—About the 
same id one, I thj[nk, as in ^ othW. 

rihe SoIMtov-^js^ b^nttihg to rncm wga the only room 
eesA tlm ps^r^ aqp pht qnesuons upon stairs that any person of 
it, Mr Det#lp to tins pied, I believe. 

,TlmChan(S5j^a#MjW«, vhilethe Whereabontswastb#^ , 

wfbess referred to the papgf, it wtagnitp -r-ThUs wejre several . 

eomiiatmt fey th« 1 %^ look mr . ofjUsirs and thg dp** 

voi. ain. wia^T uv • 


Do yod'recolkacl^ where Bergami alej 
at Tunis?—I ree^ct his pointing nt 
out his|ooro. ^ 

Did you see him in the room ndwig: 
as his own at the time?—Tm* 

Was tiiat room in whidi* yon so f| 
diim dear the room of the Priwmi 
D^K^ibe, if you please, the dir 
IttSjtipn two rooms?- 
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ment; that is to say, they were 3 or 4 
rooms apart. , * 

Was Bercami’s room on the same story 
or floor as the Princess’s ?—It Was not. 

Did you afterwards, in the course of the 
voyage* land at St Jean d’Acre ?-—We did. 

In what way did the Prineess travel 
fromSt Jeand'Acrc to Jerusalem?,—Upon 
an ass. 

Is that the usual mode of travelKhg in 
that part of the world ?—On ^es or 
nmles, or in a palanquin. 

How did you travel yourself ?—On a 
horse. 

Was the course of your travelling to 
proceed by night, and to lie by day ?—It 

was. 

In what manner did the Princess rest 
during the day ?—Under the tent. 

Did you observe ■whether the Princess, 
before she lay by for the day, appeared 
fatigued or not ?—Excessively so. 

Did that appear the case during the 
whole of the journey from St Jean d’Acre 
tp Jerusalem ?—Yes. 

Did you make any particular ohj|||toa> 
tion as to the nature oi this fatigvx^P^I 
haw seen the Frmccbs fall from the ass 
more than once. 

Towards the latter part of the night ? 
—Towards the morning. 

Do you recollect wh^er on your voy¬ 
age to St Jean d'Acre there was a tent on 
deck ?—Yes, there was. 

On the outward voyage was this tent 
, constantly erected on aeck, or only occa¬ 
sionally ?—Occasionally, to protect the 
Princess flfom the sun or wind. In fact, 

. it was the awning of the ship. 

«• You reimbarked at Jaffii on your re* 
tttm ?—We did. 

Was the weather at that time hot or 
<;)t||erwiBe ?—Excessively hot: i4 was the 
jhoiith of July* 

Hod YOU any cattle on board the ves- 
1^ had. , 

consist of?-~Hor8es am! 

asuM* ft 

KM yibu hitil'O on board on yiNir return 
tUrs you had your voya^ Out?—We 
had abut gohtg out. 

In whitt 1^ of the vessel were these 
kejAFWdd the h^d. 

TM they makO'auy noise in^ course < 
of Iht night or the day ?—fie general 
noise of horses and such animals. t 


f Was there any smell occasioned by the 
animals being put into the hdid ?—Yes> 
certainly. 

Where did her Majesty sleep on the 
voyhge from JaflPa homeward ?—In the 
tent on deck. 

fiy whose direction was the tent pjat 
up ?—By direction of the Princess.* 
What did the Prinpess say to you ?— 
As to the tent 1 do not care about it ; 1 
would as soon sleep without it. 

Wliat ■was the occasion of the Princess's 
sleeping on the deck during the return 
voyage ?—In consequence of the excessive 
heat and the animals on board. 

Do you remember any circumstance re¬ 
lating to the hght being kept in the Uait ? 
—I do. H 

What was it^—Tlie Princess in the 
previous part of her journey used to sit 
on deck till a late hour with this light. 
On leaving Jaffii reports weit in circida- 
tion of Tunisian v^sels in the Archipe¬ 
lago. I stated that it should not be kept 
on deck all night, as it served as a mark 
to vessels cruizing in those aead|| 

Had you, in point of fact, seraany Tu¬ 
nisian vessels yourself?—Yes, we had 
seen one at Scios, and another ^t St Jean 
d’Acre. 

Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether they had plundered any vessel ? 
—I only knew it from report. 

Did you, in the sijggtio’f you held, 
tliink it a matter ^^uty to give that ad¬ 
vice to the Princess ?—I dji 
And, in consequence of tht advice, was 
the hght put out earlier?—^Yes. 

What was the hour at which it was 
generally put out ?—It might be flrom 9 
to 10 o'clock, or later. 

How many sofas were there on board 
the jlDkcre ?—Four, 

Iw you know in what j^t of die ship 
theyVere placed ?—Two were lashed to- 
gethel in the IVincess's cabin, and tWo in 
the Cnuntcss of Oldi’s cabin. 

Wgs there afterwards any alteration 
made in thar eituation ?—Tne Countess 
lent one out of her cabin. 

Where was it sent to ?—It was eeca-, 
sionally on deck during the Brst part of 
the voyage, and always after we reached 
Jaik. 

Do you mean that it was breath the 
tent ?—Yes. * 
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was there besides the sofk be- . the conduct of her Royal Hkhposs? 
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iieath the tent ?—An English travelling, 
bed. 

Do you know whether there was any 
communication open between the tent 
and the part of the vessel below ?—There 
was a ladder which went down into the 
^hhie-rooin. 

. Did* the Baron Orapteda dine at the 
teble of her Royal dfighness whilst her 
Royal Highness was residing at the Villa 
Villani ^—He did. 

Did he stay late on any of tliose occa¬ 
sions ? Did he, I mean, stay over night ? 
•*-He did. 

Was there a room in the household of 
the Princess whiclt was commonly re¬ 
garded and called the room of the Baron 
Orapteda > —'I'hero was. 

Was Majocci then in service?—He 
was. 

«i» Have you ever held any conversation 
with Theodore Majocci on the subject of 
the Baron Ompteda, or of the capacity 
Ill which he appeared to he acting '*—1 
behove I have had conversation with him 
on that subject. 

Well, then,in consequence of«ny thing 
that occurred at that time, or of any di¬ 
rections which you received from her 
Royal Highness, did you do any thing, 
as regarded the Baron Ompteda f—I 
called him out. 

Did you conduct yourself afterwards 
towards hinVjr,.^^y,TOeuliar way?—I 
saw him afterwards at Rome. 

Did you then do any thing in relation 
to him?—I desired the servants not to 
molest him. 

Was Majocci at that time one of the 
servants ?—He was: at least I am al¬ 
most positive that he was. * 

How was her Royal Highifcss received 
at the different courts where she appei 
during the course of her travels ?—I 
usual way, and according to her n 

What was her own deraeanou/?— 
Filled with majesty and grace. 

How was she ordinarily receivi 
With all due and proper attendance. 

[^The witness mentiottM that the Prin¬ 
cess passed but one night at Trieste, 


No. 

N 04 towards Bergami ?—No^, mvm 
Whatwjas the salary that you reeved 
for being* in attendance on her Royal' 
Highness, or as being in her service ?—• 
Two hundred pounds a-ycar. 

Is that allowance still continued ?**rlt 
i«* s , 

Cross-examined —^You have seciv her 
Royal^Highness dining with Ber^ttti, 
when h^ was a courier, in his courier'g 
dress; 'you afterwards saw her walking 
With him at the Villa d’Kste, arm in 
arm; you also saw them go out alone, in 
a boat •together; and you have stati^ 
that Bcrgarai, after a certain time, din^.; 
K'gularly with her Royal Highness? do 
you think this conduct was, or was not, - 
degrading to her Royal Highness's ^tua- 
tion ?—I never saw her Royal Highness 
walk arm in arm with Bergami till he 
began to dine regularly with her. 

You must perceive that is no answer 
to my question. 1 beg to put it againv 
whether you consider that whidil you 
have stated as' degiadiug to her Royal 
Highness or not?—1 do not. 

Did you ne^cr desire h» Royal 
ness not to admit Bergami to her tol^^ 
—Not to my recollection, I did not# , 

Nor any thing to that e%ct?— 
any thing to that effect. 

Then you never entreated her JloviU: ^ 
Highness not to ad;mt Ber^uni ta gieit>> 
table ?—*I never did. '' 

^Then, if you never did entreat her 
Royal Hi^iDess not to admit Bergami to 
her table, you could iief&t Intve repre- 
seiited to any person thgt you had done 
Bo?^I don't think,. 1 * ever CQUld. 

I don’t ask whether you could or not, 
but whether you* did or not, state that 
you entreated her Royal Highness not to 
admit Bergami to her table ?—»I am f 0 h ?5 
fident I did not. • . ^ 

You,are positive you never'did 
afli positiv® I nevfer did. I feel comdaj^ 

I never iljd. h 

Have you never stated 
treated Royal Highness, Ot^? 
knees, with tears in your " 


which' spi^ in going to the opera.^ suade hear from admittit^ 
Did yon observe any thing improper, veat at her table, wi^hlA 
indecent, or degrading to her statiim, in' Never: *l never did Bucbjl 
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Do you know Captain Briggs ?-*I do. 
Now, sir, I ask you, upon your oaOi, 
whether you ever stated this fact to^im? 
—Upon my oath I do not recollect the 
circumstance. * 

Will you swear that jrou did not state 
this fact to Captain Briggs, “ that you 
enUreated her Royal Highness, on your 
knees, with tears in your eyjfs, to tilis- 
suade her from admitting Ben;ami to a 
seat at her tabic, without encc*i?” —I 
have not the smallest rccollectijrn of ha¬ 
ving stated that to Captain Briggs 
Did it not happen on the day when the 
Princess came to visit Captain Briggs? 
and did you not complain that she made 
Bergami her companion ?—The witness 
answered—I do not recollect saying any 
thing of the soi t to Captain Briggs. 

Will you swear that yon did not ?—I 
will swear that I have no recollection of it. 

If such a circumstance took place, 
would you not recollect it ?—It is such a 
drcumstance as, I think, I should recol¬ 
lect. 

Why, if the fact be true, can you have 
any doubt that you would recollect it ^ 
and if not true, can you hesitate to swear 
that it did not take place —It is sonic 
years ago, and I cannot recollect the time 
You have already sworn that the fact 
of your haying entreated her Royal High¬ 
ness did not take place ,* would you state 
it to have taken place if it had not ?— 
The fact is not true. 1 did not do it. 

If It were not true, could you have re- 

S resented such a thing to any person ?—1 
0 not recollect it. I do not tnink 1 diS. 
Have you any doubt on it?—I have not. 
Am I to understand that you will 
, swear that you did not state to Captain 
Briggs what I have repeated?—I will 
not swear to things I have not any recol¬ 
lection of. , 

,Wbat do you believe? Do you believe 

S BU stated it or not ?—I don’t believe I 
id. ' 

X)m». you will swear you do not be- 
that you did state this Captain 
B:t%^ t but you .will not say positively 
that you did not ? Am I to understand 
that as y<M|p answer ?—Yes. 

After Hr W. Burrell left, when you 
< Vtere at the T’iHa d'Este, was not W 
Royal Highness in the habu oi arousing 


herself in the evening with the servants > 

—Frequently. 

Did her Royal Highness join in those 
games or amusements?—Yes, I have 
seen her play »t the game of cohn~mail- 
lard (blind man’s buff’.) 

Were there not seviTal games at which 
th^y played?—Yes, there were many 
petiftjeux. 

Was not one of the pieces a panto¬ 
mime?—Yes, I think it was. 

Who jHTfoniu-d the part of Harlequin ? 
—I have seen 1 .ouis Bergami in that dress. 

Having now rccollectt'd, then, that 
I.ouis Bergami was dressed as Harlequin, 
do you recollect that her Royal Highness 
performed the part of Columbine ?—I do 
not recollect her Royal Highness perform¬ 
ing the part of ('olumhine : the circum¬ 
stance is not sufficiently impressed on iny 
memory to say that it w as so. 

You do not recollect that it was noi 
so ?—I have no recollection the one way 
or the other ; I do not recollect it. 

Do you remeimbcr any part perfonn<-d 
by her Royal Highness that evening ?— 

1 think she performed the part of an au¬ 
tomaton. 1 (^Laughtir.) 

What do you mean when you say that 
you think her Hojal Highness performed 
the part of an automaton ?—It is so long 
since that I do not recollect the hiktory 
of it. It was .soTiietliliig respecting a man 
who wished to sell an automaton ; which 
was a woman, could wind 

up any thing, 'general ihus^hter.) 

Was the Princess, her Royal Highness#* 
the automaton ?—She was. 

Where did Bergattii sleep on the re¬ 
turn from Jaffa ?---I do not know where 
he slept. 

Hav^ you never seen him on deck by 
dar or night ?—I have seen him by day 
unler the teiit, e«i event, body else. 

Where did you see Kim ?—on a bed ? 

—1 have seen him sitting either on a 
chaw or that travelling-bed. 

ijou have stated that Bergami slept 
firs^ in a cabin, then in the dining-room; 

I ask jou where he slept on his way 
home from Jaffe ?—I have not seen, and 
I do not know. 

Do you not believe that Bergami dept * 
under the tent ?—I heard he did,, and I 
believe he did. 
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QAfter some discussion as to the pre- Did you nmose by day ?— By day. 
cise terms used by the witness,^ Ypu travelled by night ?—Yes, and 

1 ask you again it' you do not believe, reposed by day. 
that on tile letum Iron* Jaffa Bergami Do you know where Bergami re^[ioaed 
slept constantly under the tent ?•—I heard during the day ?—No. 
that lie slept under the tent, and 1 be- Do you beheve he reposed under the 
4yjve he did. * 

Don’t you believe he slept under the 
tent ^—1 have said so already. 

And, believing that, I ask you whether 
you think tliai was degrading or not to 
her Majesty —No, 1 think it was ne¬ 
cessary that some one should sleep near 
-iier Royal Highness on that occasion. I 
heard that other people slept there too. 

1 don’t ask you%bout that, hut about 
your belie! whether Bergami’s sleeping 
there was, m your judgment, degrading 
to her Royal Highness’s station ?—No, I 
never thought it was. 

During the voyage and journey to the 
'*East, w'fis there any adilitional order con¬ 
ferred on Bergami ^—I don’t know whe¬ 
ther It can be called an order. ’Fhc thing 
was spoken of by her Royal Highness 
many months belore she set out on the 
Journey. She said she would make a, 
little rccotnjience to those who accom¬ 
panied lv;r, and give them some mark of 
distinction as a memento, rather than a 
rciSUmpense. 

I asked you if tht'rc was any additional 
order conferred on Bergami ?—There was. 


you 

same tent as her Royal Highness ?—I do 
nqf, knoi|; I never saw him do so. 

I oak you whether you do not believe 
thatNBergami reposed under the some 
tent aJ^her Royal Highness?—He 
or he may not ; I do not know. 

What is your belief''—I dare say he 
did , but I do not know. 

I ask you again if you do not believe 
that he did ^—1 do not know positively, 
and I can only believe as far**s I have 
knowledge. 

I ask you as to your belief ?-—He may, 
or lie may not. 

Did you see him in any other tent ?— 
No, 1 did not. I retired to my own ten* 
when I eamc off’ my horse, and there I 
slept till dinnei-timc. 

Did you ever see the wife of Bergami? 
—No. 

Did you know any other of Bergaiai's 
family besides Louis Bergami ?—Yes; 
there were others in the family. 

Having seen these relations of Berga¬ 
mi dine at her Royal Highness’s table, I 
ask you, did you ever sec the Baroneas 
Bergami there ?—Never. 

Neither at the Villa d’Este, nor at Be- 
saro, nor at the Barona ?—Neither at one 
nor the other. 

How far is Barona from Milan Two 
miles. • 

Then am I to understand that you 
have seen his mother, his brother, and 
others of h’is relations, dining at her Royal 
Highness’s table ; you never saw his wife 
there any time or in any place?— 
never saw his wife. 

How long were you in the sa’vice of 
her Hoyal Highness >—Thrc^ years. ^ ^ 

- —^ ^- • Did the Baroness Bergami never 

ccived that order ?—There was ;\Count to see her cliild at her Royal HightVlM^jf 
Schiavini and William Austin. 

Were you present when that order wts 
conferred on Bergami ?—I was. 

Where w!s it ?—It was a place called 
the Temple of the Resurrection, near Je¬ 
rusalem. 

In going to Jerusalepi^ did you repose 
under tents ?—We did. 


What w'^. jt ?—I t was called the Order 
of St Carolmc. ’ 

Was he one of the knights of this or¬ 
der ?—He was. 

Was he Grand Master of the order?— 
I believe he was. It was so said in the 
diploma. 

Was there any other order conferred 
on Bergami during that joumeyP-rYes. 
The Order of bt Segnlchre. 

Do you kndiv whether that ord 
purchased for Bergami ?—I have 
slightest idea, I don’t think it 
V\ as there any other person 


was 
ot the 


re- 




house during the whole of that 
—I never saw her. , * - 

Jie-ewxwwncd — You have Rtatw Iwi* 
you believed Bergami to have riept i^er 
the tent: what was your rea*oia Ihr te- 
lievinl; so ?—Duniig the acmalls which 
occurred whilst we were off the coast or 
Coramaiiia, and which made her Royal 
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HigbnesB go below, Bergami told me 
that the sea canic into the tent: no'^, he 
must have been in the tent to have known 
it. * 

You have stated, in answer to my 
learned friend, that you thought it ne¬ 
cessary tliat some person should sleep 
near the l^nncess, under the teijt. I ngw 
ask you what, iis you believe, was the 
ground of that iiecessuy?—It was/sever 
mentioned to me, but 1 never coi^isidei ed 
it otherwise than necessary; for the Prin¬ 
cess to have been sleeping on deck by her¬ 
self would not have been right at all. 

You have stated that Ueigauy was 
made (jrand Master of the Onler of St 
Caroline,- do you know who were ap¬ 
pointed the knights of tliat order ^—I 
was one myself, Klyim was one, .so was 
William Austin, as well as Hieronymus, 
and, I think, Cameron. I think Dr 
Mochctti was one also, in consequence of 
Ins coming as far as Naples with her 
Royal Highness ; but he was not able to 
come on, by reason of his not getting Viis 
passport in tune from the'Austrian go¬ 
vernment. 

By Earl Ciiinv.—When you stated that 
you thought it neeessaiy that some per¬ 
son should sleep with her lloyal High¬ 
ness, did you mean to state that you 
thought it necessary that some male at¬ 
tendant should sleep lieai her Royal f Iigli- 
ness f —1 did. 

Under the circumstances under which 
you believe Ikrgaim to have slept un¬ 
der the tent, did it convey to your mind 
any suspicion of *an iinjiroper connexion 
between hiiu and the Princess ?—No, it 
^id not. 

The Earl of I.ivi.ai’oot.—Do you 
know whether the Bai ona belongs to Jlcr- 
gaini ? , 

Mr Dj-nwan wished to learn what 
means of knowledge the witness had pos- 
seised. ' , 

, Do you know whether Bergami is iif 
•« 4 .^os 8 e» 8 p,)n of the Baroua ?—I do not know 
at this moment. 

Has he ever been ?—I believe it was 
Ws, but I do not know. 

* Was not the name changed to the Villa 
Bergami I think it was. 

By the. Earl of Dime rick. — 6 n the 
occasions when you state that you believe 
Bergami slept iii the tent, ii.ul jou rea¬ 


son to think that any third person, male 
or female, slept in the tent T—I do not 
know. 

Can you swear that you never saw Ber¬ 
gami kiss the J'lmcess ^—1 will swear 
that I nevei saw him kiss the Princess. 

r understood you to say, on a late- 
part of >our cros^-exaininatioii, that you 
tliought It necessary tlyit a iktsoii should 
sleep umler the tent with the Princess : 

I beg to ask from what you conceive that 
necessity to arise ?—I never represented 
the necessity myself; but, on the occa¬ 
sion of sfieakmg of it, I must confess I~ 
thought It necessary for somebody to be 
near her Hoyal HighnL<.s. A woman alone 
on a .ship's deck at sea, I should think 
pci fectly authorized in having some per¬ 
son near he. 

I bi’g to ask you whether you would 
like your wife—(iVo, wo, and mnelau^h^^ 
frr )—would you have any objection, or 
conceive it impioper, that Mrs Hownain 
.should so sleep lu a tent with a male per¬ 
son ?—Every man, 1 trust, looks at lus 
W'ife without making any comparison or 
exception. 1 never made any compari¬ 
son. 

Then you cannot foi m any opinion up¬ 
on it>—I cannot. 

I beg to know whether you sec any hn- 
propnety, situated as the tent wuh, witli 
the hatches open, in a male and female so 
sleeping?—I do not conceive .that there 
u as any iinjiropi lefy, bocausc^f there hatl 
bien, 1 must have felt it. 1 have seen 
the Pi niccss in so many aituations during 
her travels, that 1 do not look upon it as 
improper. 

What do you mean by saying that you 
have seen the Princess in so many situa- 
lionS|during her travels?—I have seen 
hei tpder a sorry sl;^ed at Ephe.sus, un¬ 
der awiieli we should hardly put a cow in 
thiscnintry,in tlu midst ol horses, mules, 
and 'lurks. It did not strike me as iin- 
jiroppjl 

Vom said that the Princess played the 
part of an automaton.^—Yes. 

• You said that the automaton was sold, 
and consequently bought. What did the 
automaton do?’ was she fitting, lying, 
running, or what ?—In a box, standing 
up, I think. 

Do you think jthat these acts .stated by 
you arc coiisoiiant with the high dignity 
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of the royal personage about whom we 
have been speaking?—I do ^^ot think them 
any derogation flrom her Royal Highness's 
rank, knowi ig the pleasure she takes in 
that sort of entertainment# 

Rarl GnosvhNOR.—Had you any rea¬ 
son to believe that after the affair of Oinp- 
ttda, and the attack on the PrinccA’s 
house at Genoa, from ftiat or any other 
circumstances, tliafc her Royal Highness 
entertained apprehensions for her per¬ 
sonal safety >—I know she did, because 
she mentioned it to me. 

And in consequence of such apprehen- 
.ians expre.ssLd to you, do you know that 
she tlecnied it necessary to be more close¬ 
ly attended than ibrmerly by the male 

{ i#rt of her family ?—Yes ; 1 have heard 
ler frequently say, after the attack, that 
she would always have some male person 
near her. 

^,Ry the Marquis of DowNsiiutf.—I 
wish to ask whether any circumstance 
occUTTcel at the residence of her Royal 
Highne*ss, which, coming to your know¬ 
ledge, occasioned tin quarrel betwreen you 
and Ompteda >—It arose from the confes¬ 
sion of a servant. I saw the servant on 
his knees begging pardon for Ins crime. 

A Pi I u.—When you saw this man on 
his knees belori her Royal Highness, did 
she ^akc any reply to what lie said ?— 
She forgave him. 

Duke of Ariioi.—Was it for the Prin¬ 
cess of WalVs safety y;ou considered it 
necessary that a male domestic should sleep 
there ^—Her Royal Highness thought so, 
and I did not think otherwise. 

You have already stated, that, in your 
opinion, it was necessary ; but that that 
opinion you did not communicate to her 
Royal Highness. From your last answer, 
however, it appears that the Princea of 
Wales made a coinimyiuatioii to yoiJ I 
ask,did her RoyUi Ilighncss actually ™m- 
iiiumcate to you that there was siKh a 
necessity Not on that occasion/ but 
after the affair at Genoa. I 

What was the danger to be appre^nd- 
ed on board the polacre ?—I don't know 
anjy immediate danger. . • 

Was there a^ danger r—-I do not know 
of any immediate danger—of any per¬ 
sonal danger. If I had thought there waa 
danger, I should not have been easy in 
sleeping below. , 


AKaFBNALTfES. 

- EjiofDABLiNOTON.—Do you believe 
that Bergami reclined on the othtf bed 
witli Jiis clothes on ?—I do nof think iihat 
Rorgami ever took his clothes off either, 
111 tlie terfu I never saw any clothes on 
tliat bed. 

Do you know where her Royal High- 
ness changed her clothes on tne return 
fro^ Jaft^ in the tent, or below ?—Be¬ 
low, m her cabin, I should think. 1 ne¬ 
ver sJw her change her clothes on deck. 
(.1 

I apprclicnd you never saw her eliaiigc 
her clothes ?—No, not anywhere. 

I .isk you how long it is since you have 
seen (’ajtf. Pngg*- ^—I saw him at Ports¬ 
mouth about two months ago. 

Had you any eonvcrsatiuii with liim 
on tins sulgect? Did any conversation 
pass between you and him on this sub¬ 
ject ?—On tile subject of tliis inquiry ? 

Ye.s, about this inquiiy?— 

The Ai 1 oiiNi i-Gi nlrai objected to 
conversation being reenved as evidence. 

Witness.—Faptain Briggs declined ha¬ 
ling any conversation on the subject. 

And you liiAe never had, to the best 
.of your rt'collection, any other conversa¬ 
tion with Captain Briggs since you were 
on board the Leviathan ?—I never bad. 

I have only seen him once. 

If you had ever had any conversation 
with Captain Briggs, do you think you 
would recollect it ?—I think I should. 

By Lord Ei.iLNBoaonon.—You say 
Captain Briggs declinerl having any con¬ 
versation on this subject. Did you pro¬ 
pose any such conversation ?-irThe ob¬ 
ject of my going was that. It was for 
myself. 

What wasy your reason ?—I had beard, 
that Captain Briggs was coming as a wit¬ 
ness against her Majesty: I thought it 
could nol^be so, and declared at the time 
that I thought it could not be so; and I 
thouglit I would go and ask him myself. 

Wh^t did you ask Captain Bngga?-T 
l*asked him if it was a fact that he was 
coming as a witness against her Mmest^ 

What answer did me give ?—He said 
he thought he should be called; and a^- 
ed, that his testimony should nothing 
but what was honourable and ju^ 

Was that the whole of bis ailSW«r ?— 

1 think^o; 1 don't recollect any thing 
more. 
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In tliat answer Captain Brig^ Ad not 
decline any conversation ?—He told me 
he could not enter into any conveifation 
on the subject. ^ 

Did you ask him to enter into any far¬ 
ther con vers ition ?—No; I did not press 
Captain to enter into particulars. 

I only asked him if he was coming as a 
witness. , • 

Earl of LAtii>r iiDALr—Are you a 
Knigl\jt of the Order of St Carole ^—I 
am. f 

Have you a diploma constituting you 
so ?—l have. 

Can you produce it >—I can. 

Duke of Clakence —The witness be¬ 
ing aware that there w.is none on bo.ard 
used to the sea except himself and Lieu¬ 
tenant Flynn, did he offer his services in 
sleeping under the tent with her Uoyal 
Hignne.ss’^—(.‘i lau<r/i .)—J have not. 

You stated that the English seaman was 
discharged ; where was he dischaiged > 
—At Athens. 

How long was he on board the poluere ? 
—Does your lordship mean actually on 
board, or helonging to the suite ^ 
Actually on board —Two months. 
What was the reason of the discharge 
of the seaman ?—A quarrel or fight with 
the cook. 

By Lord Calthobve.—I think, IMr 
Hownam, you were commissioned by her 
Iloyal Highness to convey some message 
to Captain Pechcll, on board the Clo- 
rinde?—I was. 

Do you remember what the instruc¬ 
tions were that her Uoyal Highness gave 
you on that odbasion >—I don’t recollect 
them, word for word; but the purport of 
them was, that she would keep her own 
tabic, in met. 

Do you recollect whether those instruc¬ 
tions were accompanied with «ny obser¬ 
vations, on the part of her Royal High¬ 
ness, as to Captain Pcchell's conduct to¬ 
wards her.^—I do not. • ^ 

Do you know' whether any spies were 
'■■ever employed to watch her Royal High- 
neis's conduct?—Only from the confes¬ 
sion of Maurice Credi.—(A’l'j, no ) 

By Earl Gbosvekor. —Docs the wit¬ 
ness know the Duke or Duchess of Po- 
lognia to have dined, at any t^nie, with 
Royal Highness ?—I think they have. 


Does the witness know whether the 
nephew of the Duchess, Carlo Forti, ever 
waited at table ?—This is the first time 
I ever knew that Carlo Forti was the ne- 
])hew of the Duchess of Polognia. 

Then, I ask, did he ever so wait ?—He 
nqver waited at table. 

Ry Lord Dinjcannon—D id not the 
swell of the sea, occasionally, make female 
attendance upon hei ^Royal Highness ab¬ 
solutely impossible ?—When there was 
any sen, all the female attendants and the 
Counters were as ill as her Royal High¬ 
ness herself, and consequently could not 
well attend her. 

GaANViLir fsHARpi, Esq. 

[[Had been nine years in India, and of¬ 
ten seen the Moorish dance performed by 
Mahomet. Conceived there was nothing 
iiidceent in it, or winch might not be 
seen by ladies. Had .seen the Marchu 
ness ot Hastings present at the exhibi¬ 
tion.]] 

SaNTINO GIiZZIABL, 

S Was a factor to the Princess, and era- 
oyed in overlooking the work. Knew 
the grotto in which were the statues of 
Adam and Five. Sketched a plan of it, 
and of the rooms attached to it It was 
im[)os*,iblc that any one standing in the 
position described by Ragazzoni could 
sec what he pretended to have seen. His 
plan was not acaurate as the dimen¬ 
sions, but exhibited a faithful represen- 
tion of the disposition of the various 
parts of the rooms.]] 

GiisippE Caboiine, 

[]A master mason also employed in the 
grotto, gave similar testimony.] 

INHicther, fiom the place where the 
scaffoldings were set upjn order to work 
at ihe cornice, any peison could see the 
statpes of Adam and five —In no way 
counl those statues be seen, because the 
passage is all winding. 

llo you mean the passage from die 
square or octangular room to the place 
wiere the statues were ^—Coming from 
the octangular r' om there is another 
room, dien another passage, and then 
another room, where the statues were. 
Was the passage you have just descri- 
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bed the winding passage to which you ' conveiiation with him in an inn. And 
alluded?—Yes, winding, and there are afterwards I have had conversations with 
steps. him irfothcr places ; but then wc taYkod 

Were you paid as you did the work, a little on this subject, and then tumedl 
or was your hill suffered tT> run up ?— to other discourses. Another day, when 
Before her Royal Highness set out on her I was coming out of the custom-house at 
lopg journey I was paid regularly; but Porto Tosso, I met him, anil we were 


after her departure I entered into a con¬ 
tract of 75,000 livres. I did the work 
under the direction? of Ratti, who was 
the engineer or architect; he made me 
build SL'veial other things, amounting in 
all to 115,0()0 livres. 

I ask you if you saw Rastclli at any 
time when that sum was owing to you? 
—I did. , 

Do you remcnihcr any mention being 
inaile of that sum hv Rastelli; or did he 
speak about the payment >—He asked me 
what was tlie amount of my credit against 
her Royal Highness , and I answered, 

‘ iitat, dediutmg what had been paid, it 
was 45,500 hm-s. 

Was any thing said about the manner 
of your being paid ^—There wms. 

QA gootl deal of discussion ensued as 
to whether this conversation wuth Ras¬ 
telli could be received as evidence. At 
lenptli the following question.s were al¬ 
lowed to Kc put Q 

D*d Rastelli offer you any money ?— 
He told me, if my account was not liqui¬ 
dated, to give It to him, and he would 
contrive to get me paid. 

Did Rasteili say wh»t you were to do 
for that?—He told me to give him ray 
account, for there were Englishmen at 
Milan, and he would see me paid. 


then talking about the witnesses. H© 
toUl*mc he*had gone to iny lountry (Cass- 
zoni) about witnesses, mid that, while , 
there, Ae went to ask one witness, and 
that witness went to ask another, and 
that one another. Then (hey came to 
dine together, and then he asked them if 
they wished to depose against her Royal 
Ilighneks; and then he asked them if 
they would go to Milan witli him. (S6mc 
objection being made to the translation 
“ if they wished to depose,” the inter¬ 
preter corrected it into “ wlicther they 
were willing to depose.”) They break¬ 
fasted at Bredati, coming from Cazzoni ; 
from Rrnla they went to Mosoc, and 
there they dined. When they arrived at 
Milan, they went all together to the mn of 
St Element’s. • When they were at the 
inn, Rastelli told the innkeeper to give 
‘them every thing that they wanted for 
their victuals. And thus, one after ano¬ 
ther, he took them before Vilmarcati, and 
the other agents that were there. 

1 ask the witness whether Rastelli said 
any thing about paying them money ?— 
He told me he had given them money j 
tiiat he iiad kept them seven days in toe 
mn, and had paid them 40 francs each. 

Did he say any thing about the ex¬ 
penses besides ?—He teld me he had 


Did Rastelli say what you were to do given all these people who came from my 
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for getting the hill paid ^—He told me 
that if I had any thing t j say against her 
Royal Highness, for 1 had been long in 
her service, to tell him, and he wouUren¬ 
deavour to make me he paid. ^ 

At the same time of which you arc 


country 40 francos, but to Ragazzoni he 
had given .5*0 francs. He also gave 50 
francs to Brnsa. 

Any more >—He gave to francs to 
Paolo R%azzoni, and 40 francs to Bai. 
Any one else?—I think to Francisco 




speaking, had you any further conversa- Rosa, but I am not sure ; Ambrosia Gau- 
tion With Rastelli about what he wks do- iini, Of Leghorn, also had money, 
ing ?— I Cross-examined .—What have you 

QAfter a great deal of discussion, the paid for coming here ?—Pay I ntfve not 
question was put as follows , received; but I made my calculation about 

At that same time of which you were my business, and the time I had lost 
speaking, had»you any ainversation with with an architect, and another peradn* a 
Rastelli about what he was doing as to doctor or advocate, whom Gener^ Pino 
the witnesses Ihe first time that I had sent tcame, wishing me to m^e this wri- 
any conversation with him 1 was coming ting, because my wife and cTmdren would 
from the spates of the Vope, and had a not allow me to go. At Michaelmas-time. 



itt MHan, people change their wousee, 
and tWe is mud) more to do for people 
of my business; and I was obliged to get 
another man to go on with ipy business. 
Another man I sent to the country, to 
attend to my workmen ; for my son 1 
could not send, because he conducts iny 
business at home, and pays the men. 
And, lastly, I could not undertake any 
business for any other time, because I did 
not know how long I should ^absent. 
They told me I should be absent about 
two months: and whenever I cannot take 
work at that time of the year, I must 
want it the whole year. On tins I made 
my calculation ; and thus they agreed to 
give for the year’s loss 2100 francs. 

Besides that, are your expenses paid ? 
—They arc. 

Now you have told us of a bill that 
was due to you from her Iloyal Highness 
the Princess of Wales : has that been 
since paid ?—She has paid me entirely 

When was that paid ?—I had l>een 

r iid, partly, at the end of .Tanuni y, and 
was pai4 further in March or April of 
the year 1819. 

You have told us of some conversation 
that you have had with Kastelli, and of 
meetings of witnesses ; 1 want to know 
whether that money was so paid by her 
Boyal Highness after or belore those 
meetings ?—When I spoke to Kastelli 
about this business, 1 had not yet been 
paid by her Royal Highness. 

Hou long afterwards was witness paid ? 
—When Kastelli began to talk to me 
about Uits business, I told him that 1 had 
already receiveil a part of the money. I 
had then received that money which was 
^ paid me in January ; and I told him tliat 
in a short time I hoped to be paid cn- 
tirelv. 

That is no answer. I want to know 
how soon after the money was paid by her 
Royal Highness ?—Your questions con- 
&Be me. 1 have told yon that I was talk¬ 
ing to you of the mouth of March, when 
"Inivaa. still in advance a part of my ac- 
rount. 

1 wish then to know how long it is * 
since the last payment made by her Royal 
Highness ?->1lt was made m the end of 
April or the b^inning of May., 

In tliM present year ?—No, last year, 


1819; but I cannot now particularly re- 
mem^ the day. 

Will you swear that, besides that agrees 
ment of which you have spoken about the 
2100 francs,' you have not entered into 
any engagement with any other person 
qr persons to receive any other sum of 
money ?—Another sum of five or six 
francs per day, for my family, which was 
there, I was to rective; but I made no 
writing for it. 

Bebidt's the agreement by which you 
were to have your expenses paid, and the 
agreement about tbe 2100 irancs, and 
tins payment to your son, will you s\^ar 
that no promise or expectation of any 
other payment has'been mode, or held 
out, either to your.selt or any member of 
your family ?—I contend that ray days 
and tune should be considered during the 
time I am away. 

Do I understand you right, then, tltet 
your son is to be naid these five or six 
irancs a-day, and that you are to receive 
tliesc 2100 francs besides your expenses, 
ami that your time is also to be paid for 
during your ahscnct ?—For the loss of 
my time it is tliat these 2100 francs are ; 
for the loss of tune 1 may sustain here¬ 
after. 

What are you to be paid for the Ipss of 
your time daily '*—As they told me that 
in a month and a half 1 might return to 
my own country, I have asked a Naptf 
icon d’or a day. » 

The Marchese Spinetti observed that, 
while he was repeating this part of the 
answer, tlie witness, addressing liiinself 
to the Queen’s interpreter, had added,— 

I claimed it, but they did not oiler it to me. 

When you were talking about your 
coming over here, was there any mcn- 
tiom made of )our exjienscs—about what 
was to be allowed you .^-t-No, nothing ; I 
spoke to the architectof that offer 1 named, 
but not with him (Mr Henry. J 

The sums you have mentioned, are 
theyithose which Katti fixed when you 
spoMc to him (Ratti) about the matter? 
—Yes; because I asked him his opinion, 
and 1 told him all my difficulties, and 
then asked him what he thought I should 
ask of this Englishman; which I did, he 
being a man of conscience: I did not 
know myself what to require exactly. 
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rin consequence of this evidence, in¬ 
quiry was made after Rastelli, when it 
was discovered, that Mr Powell, an agent 
for the prosecution, had allowed him to 
return to Italy, where he stfll was. Mr 
. Powell was in consequence sent for and 
examined ^ • 

Mr PowEM. 

The Karl of CAVyARVOK.—Before 
sending llastclli abroad, tlid you form any 
estimate how many days he would occu¬ 
py on his journey ^—I talculated that ht 
woiihl arrive in Milan in seven or eight 
tlaysT after leaving this country. 

What time was it understood llastclli 
would remain at Milan ?— 1 sent some 
papers by him which had been transmit¬ 
ted from Milan, but which required to 
be farther legalized, as I did not think 
them sufficiently so. 'J'liese papers I 
In'Otight would be made use of in tins 
busiiuss, on opening of the house. I 
therefore expeeted Uastelli to return wuth 
the papers hef'oie the 3d of October. 

Was Uastelli, when dispatched, in- 
.structed to go to any other place besides 
Milan, or was he to go direct there ?— 
No ; he was to go direct to Milan. 

Docs Ml ‘Powell know of any other 
pcrson#who had come here to give testi¬ 
mony in this case, being about the same 
time sent hack to Milan ?—Not any who 
had been examined Previously to the 
time I scut over JlasUlli, there had been 
one sent back to Milan, but that was not 
a person who had been examined. 

Was only one person so sent back ?—I 
recollect only one person. 

Was Uastelli one of the persons who 
landed at Dover ?—Yes. 

How soon after that period was any 
person who had been summoned here as 
a witness sent back to Italy > 

You have stated that you have received 
letters, mentioning that Hastelli was ill. 
From whom did you receive them ?— 
From Colonel Browne. i 

Have you got these lettersNot 
about me. 

Have you had any communication from 
Uastelb himself ^ —I have not, nor have 
I made any to him. 

Did you make the application to Uas- 
telli to go as a courier, or solely to quiet 
the minds of the families'oS those wit- 
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‘nesses iiat *were in Cotton*giardtm K—I 
sent him to fuiet the minds m the t«b<* 
lives ofllhose witnesses. ' 

Did you send him solely for that pur¬ 
pose ?—And also for the purpose of car¬ 
rying back the papers winch I sent by 
liim as a courier. 

Did you instruct Uastelli to quit Milan, 
and *0 go to the families in the nei^h- 
bourhocid, for the puri>ose of conveying 
those assurances?—1 don't recolleii to 
have given him decisive instructions to 
that efibet; but he was to take letters 
from the witnesses in Cotton-garden to 
their families. 

Then aras it by means of those letters, 
so conveyed fVom the witnesses in Cot¬ 
ton-garden by Hastelli, that their fannhes 
were to get that assurance ?—By means 
of those letters, and Ilastelli’s personal 
appearance at Milan, and probably in the 
neighbourhood. He would proliably be 
.sent from Milan to the places in the 
neighbourhood. 

By Lord Fi,i iNBOROUtm.—Did you 
send any letter to Colonel Browne on the 
subject of llastelu's iiiission ?—I did. 

•Have you a copy of that letter?—I 
have. 

Have you it here ?—I have it not here. 

Can you produce it ?—I c.an. It con¬ 
tains many things of importance on otlier 
subjects. I don’t know whether ui my 
situation I ought. 

(hill you produce tliat part of the let¬ 
ter which refers to Kastelli’s mission 
witJiout tlieothcr part?—It is all together, 
and the whole is a confidential cotfimuni- 
cation, and I do not think myself at li¬ 
berty to produce any part of it. 

Earl Gkeyi—I understood you to 
state that you were in possession of a let¬ 
ter from Colonel Browne, giving an ac¬ 
count of Uiistelh’s arnval. Can you pro¬ 
duce, ff not the whole, that part of the 
letter?—I consider all communications 
froqi Colonel Browne to me to be of a 
confidential nature, considering me aa^i 
one of the agents in this case. I thsrcff**' 
fore object to the production of any cof*> 
respondence to or from Colonel firowue. 

Do you object to the production of thal 
part of the letter which refers to JUatidti'B 
omission 24 —If f object to the mp^Snetion 
of .die whole, I, of course, d^<»(t fothe 
pr^uction of a jiart. - 
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Were you not aware that It wahthe un- 
derstandingof this House tHIt all thewit- 
neasca who had been examined atould be 
kept ready to be produced if necessjiry ? 

■—I certainly understood that, during the 
actual progress of the bill, that would be 
required. 

Were you not present when the First 
Lord of the Treasury said ithat i^ll the 
witnesses should be forthcoming when- 
eyec required ?—(Yrtainly. ■ 

You understood that to be the case, 
then ?—Certainly. 

Then were you not aware that it wms 
necessary lla.<>telli should bi' kej)t in rea¬ 
diness to be produced, if required ^—I 
can only say that 1 was not aware at the 
time that be w'Oiild be ealletl. If it bad 
at all siigge.stcd itself to iny mind, I 
should not hav(‘ bent him. 

If others of the w'ltnesses who had not 
been examined had been sent, might not 
they have answered the purjiose of assu¬ 
ring the families of the witnesses that 
they were safe^—1 considered Jlastilli 
the best person, as he h^d aceotnpumed 
those witnesses to this country, and knew 
their families. 

^y Lord Kjmon.— ere there any 
of those who were ill-treated at Dover 
injured ^—One man, but he has rci over- 

eu. 

Were there any women amongst them ^ 
—One woman. 

Is that woman still in England She 
is. 

The Earl of Darnlly.—T he witness 
has sUAed fb|t the witnesses for the pro¬ 
secution are not under his direction and 
control. I wish to ask him, under whose 
direction and control arc they ?—I know 
certainly under whose control and direc¬ 
tion they are; 1 consider them under 
the control and direction of eriiment. 

Who, tlicn, is the person immi^iately 
aatht^ieed by government to look after 
* those witnesses ? do you know*?—There 
«l« several persons who reside with them 
vuiier the same place ; to take care of all 
of them while they are in the country. , 

1 really do not understand that an¬ 
swer to tnat last question. In point of 
fact, are persons aamitted to see the wit¬ 
nesses by Mr Powell's order t are they, 
sir, showed or reftised admittancet by 
your order ?—I have given directions that 


persons should be admitted to see the 
witnesses; and certainly I have given 
directions that improper—that strangers 
should be excluded. 1 thouglit it impro¬ 
per that a constant and direct and free 
coininuincation sliould be had with the . 
fitnesses, besides, 1 thought it incon¬ 
sistent with their situation. 

The Kart, of Di.rby.— The witness 
has stated that he did not think llastelli 
to be under his direction and control; 
then I wish to ask him, under whose au¬ 
thority he took upon liiiii‘<clf to order 
Kastelli out of the country a per¬ 

son assisting 111 support of this bill, I 
conceived 1 had a right to send liim out 
of the country. 

.losri’ii Pi AN FA, Esq. Uudei Secre¬ 
tary of State, 

[^On Mr Powell’s application, gave Ras- 
telli a passport. It was one of those 
k’pt constantly ready signed by Lord 
Castlercagh, but was given without any 
knowledge of his loidslup.J 

FiLirro PoMi, 

Qlad worked four yeais as a carpenter 
at the Barona. Knew llastelli and De 
Mont, w'Jio came one day to the house in 
a carnage.]] 

Did Kastelli, on leaving the house, of¬ 
fer or give you anyinoncy ^—llastelli ask¬ 
ed me, whether 1 had not leceived pre¬ 
sents from those peisuns who had come; 
and I said, No. 

Did he afterwards make you any pre¬ 
sent ?—Y es. 

To what amount ^—He made me a 
present of 40 francs, or alialf Najioleons. 

Did Uastclli offer you any money to 
induce you to come here as a witness ?— 
Me offered me on another day, not on 
this day. He offered me nothing on the' 
first day. 

Nothing w'as given to-you on tlie first 
day ^ —No, not on that day. But he told 
ml that if I would say something against 
har Royal Highness, I should, when I 
had told the secret, receive un grande re- 
gah (a.great present.) 

State, as nearly as y<5u can, the exact. 
words which llastelli used when he told 
you that you should have a great present 
if you were to sfieak against the Prin¬ 
cess.—He loid me, Pomi, if you like you 
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may make yourself a man. lau^L) 'sion th jt bp was going about making re- 
! asked him, In what manner? and he emits. {Snmr lau^kfer.), 
replied. You, who have always lived in Stutt4all he said about making recruita 
this house day and night, you may have and a gootl, day's work.— 1 cannot ex- 
something to dejiDse agamSt her Uoyul press it. I must only say, that he told 
Highness. I said, I have nothing to de- me that, on that <lay when she came 

* pose against that lady, she has always there to make that drawing, she had 

dohe a great deal of good. made a good day. 

VV.IS Jladcmoiselic De Mont present on D# you know a person of the name of 
that occasiiou ^—No.^he was not. Reganti.^—1 do; he is a companion of 

Did Rastelli, at the time he made you Rastelh. \ . 

that offer, inentioii the name of Made- Where tloes he live —At Porto di 6e- 
raoisello De Mont to you ? nese. 

[^'I’he Attorney-General objected to the What trade is he ?—He sells salt, to- 
recelVttSjfdf this hearsay account of Has- bacco, brandy, and other liquors, 
telli’s proceeilmgs, when no question had How ftir from Milan docs he live ?— 
been put to hiin«.elf 5u the subject. The Out of Milan, tlie distance of two gtfn- 
Queen’s Counsel, however, statcil, that shots. 

Rastelh would certainly have been pro- Has he asked you to come and depose 
duced, and the question put, but that against the IVinccss? 
he had been spirited away out of the Earl Griy.—B efore the rc-examina- 
» country ; and tlic opposite Counsel were tion cornnieuces, I take the opportunity 
not entitled to intcipose an obstacle im- of submitting a question. I should wish, 
properly created by theuiselves. IjOrd in the first place, to ask whether any 
Livirpool said, that although the alleged proposition was iiurle to the witness to 
spiriting away of Kastelli had no founda- give cvulenec against the Queen, and by 
tion, yet as he had been allowed to leave whom ?—^No. 

the country by the agency for the prose- • Did no person spoak to you upon the 
cution, thi- question lie thought should subject of giving evidence against the 
be admitted. This opinion was finally Queen 'i’here is Rustelli, as I men- 
acquiesced m by the Chancellor.]] tioned the other <lay. 

\Vhat did Rastelli say to you, respect- Was he, Rastelli, the only person who 
mg the giviyg of evidence and receiving spoke to you ?—There was another per- 
any money?—He told me, if 1 could say son of the name of Reganti, who, when 
any thing against her Royid Highness, 1 went to his shop to buy snuff or some- 

now was ttie tune, and 1 '•hould get a thing, told me-(objected to.) 

great present. 

Upon what occasion was it that you Bonfigi.io Po^ABTf. 

had this conversation ^—We went to an Are you a clerk to the Advocate C<y* 
inn together, and had aometlinig to drink dazzi ?—I am. 

there. Was Codaizi concerned as the profes- 

Did he on that occasion mention the sional agent of the Princess of Wales?—< 
name of De Mont ?—Yes, he did men- Yes. 

* tion De Mont. , • Had ydh at any time any comtnunica- 

With reference to what did he mention tion with Vilmacarti respecting thepa- 
the name of Dc Mont ?—Recause I asked pers of the Princess in Codazzi’s custody ? 
him whetlii r De Mont was still in her had. 

Royal Ilighness'b service. He toUi me Did you explain to Vilinarcati ydBjjk 
she was. It was not in the first coifver- reason for coming to him ?—BefliSfae 
sation, hut in the second conversation^ there was a person fvKo conducted Oifet as 
that De Mont's name w.-is mentioned, far as his door. 

He .said that sjje had made a good day’s Did you state that to YilmacaHSP— 
work. • I did not. 

Was It on this occasion that Rastelli Did ypu state to Vilmarcati wh«t pass- 
u-sed the exprewion of makmg a good cd between you and the ^rson who 
• day’s work s, it w&sain that occa- brought you to his door -The moment 
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be savr me he knew me, and he (old me 
to bring him the papers belonging to her 
Royal Highness. t 

Did be offer you any inducement to 
bring those papers } 

[[After some discussion on the pro¬ 
priety of this question, the examination 
was continued.^ 

You have said that the advocatif Vil- 
marcati told you to bring the papers of 
her Royal Highness to him , di^hc offer 
you any inducement for so doing ?—-He 
told me be would procure me some em¬ 
ployment, which should be of greater 
emolument than that in which I was then 
engaged. 

Did he tell you what sliould be the 
nature of the employment ?—In the po¬ 
lice of Milan. 

Did you do any thing with her Koval 
Highness’s pajiers in consiquoncc of this 
inducement —On the following day I 
took some to the advocate Vilmarcati. 

Did you, upon any other occasion, give 
any papers relative to her Royal High¬ 
ness to Vilmarcati?—I d>d. ^ 

On how many occasions did you take 
papers belonging to her Royal Highness, 
and carry them to Vilmarcati ?—1 don't 
know bow many times. 

Did you do it frequently ?—No. 

About how often tlo you believe?— 
Seven or eight times at die utmost. 

Did Vilmarcati know, when you took 
those papenrs to him, that you were a 
derk in the office of Codazzi ?—He knew, 
certainly. 

By 'i*ho8e desire did you take those 
papers ? at whose request did you take 
wera ?—I don’t know the roan. 

Hod yon any conversation with Vil¬ 
marcati about your taking them?—He 
told me to bring to him those papers I 
oC^get 

.Xffd you receive any thing from Vil- 
murcad taking those papers to him ? 
—Money. (A laugh.) • , 

Hotrtrflen did you receive money from 
"Vthenirci^ for taking to him her Royal 
Hwbneaa’a piq;»w ?-^ix times. 

Were you satisfied with die money you * 
got from. VRniarGati ?—I was not. {A 
m^h.y 

Did you ever make any coo!*plaint to 
Colond Browne that VUmarcau had not 
paid you money enough for taking pa¬ 


pers from your master to Vilmarcati ?— 
I complainm once. 

What did Colonel Browne say to you 
when you made that complaint?—He 
told me that 'lie was a friend to the advo¬ 
cate Vilmarcati, and I ought not to doubt 
tih^t he (Vilinaicjti) would pay me what 
he had promised. 

The hoi ici i oii-GiNriiAL —The true 
interpretation is,—“ would perform what 
he had promised." 

Did you, m consequence of that com¬ 
munication to Colonel Browne, make any 
further communication to Vilmarcati ?— 
Colonel Browne told me to call ajjiih, on 
the following day, on the ailvoiatc Vil¬ 
marcati, who woulfi reason with me. 

Did you call on Vilmarcati in coEsc- 
quciicc— I did. 

Did you receive any more money from 
him >—J did. 

Do you know to what suhiect the pa¬ 
pers taken by you to Vilmarcati related ? 
—Some of them. ^ 

Can you state to what subject those 
papers of which you have a knowledge 
related ^—Due branch of them related to 
the depositions of {iw fi-mmc de cfuiruhtc, 
who had been sent to Vienna, together 
with Sacchi, and, ou the road with Sac- 
chi, she said they were going to Vienna, 
to- 

The SoLiciTon-GENZft.vJ' ohjedted to 
a statement of this kind. 

Mr WiLi)£.—I merely i^nt to know 
to what subject the papers related?— 
They were letters. 

Were there any.examination of wit¬ 
nesses ?—Not amongst the letters. They 
were letters of her Royal Highness, of 
the Baron, and others. 

Were there, in these letters, any depo¬ 
sitions or statements of the evidence of 
witnesses?—There wa%not. 

What other papers were given by you 
besi4fs letters ?—There were some eppies 
of letters of the advocate Codazzi, whidi 
seemed to be answers. 

Answers to what?—The answers of 
Codazzi to Bergarm. 

Were there any other papers but let¬ 
ters and cojnes of lettcr^^—No. 

Do you know to what subject these 
letters related ?—Ye^ some of them. 

' State it. One was firom Bergami, who 
said ftiat ha,would— 
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The SoMciroB-GeNEBAi. here inter¬ 
rupted the interpreter.—'The general 
tenor, but not Uje narticulara of the let¬ 
ter, might ^ stated. , 

Mr Wilde.— State only what subject 
. the letters related to. 

The Interpreter, with strong cmphas- 
sis, “ They stop me, my Lords.” {A 

latigh.) • 

TheLoan-fHANCFLi or.—T hen stop 
no longer, but go on. {A laugh.) 

The Interpreter.—The witness states 
there was one letter from Bergami, who 
saidiwuKWiJd not return to Milan, until 
he saw that those persons who were with¬ 
out shoes before slioidd go again without 
shoes. 

The LoRD-CnANCFLi.OR.—Let that 
question and answer he struck out. 

Mr WiiDF—The Solicitor-tJeneral 
,objected to the answer, and I acquiesced 
in tliat objection. 

The question and answer were .struck 
out. 

Mr Wii Dii.—I want to know the ge¬ 
neral subject of those letters, not the par¬ 
ticulars ?—The advocate Vilraarcati told 
me to bring to him those letters which 
related to dtjpositions; that is, which de¬ 
sired somebody to come to give evidence. 

I)id*you, in point of fact, carry papers 
relating to that subject to Vilraarcati?— 
I carri^ letters, not papers. 

Do you know a man of the name of 
Reganti ?—I do. 

Did Reganti ever make any applica¬ 
tion to you about papers ?—He has been 
at my house to ask for them. 

Had you any communication with Vil- 
marcati, with respect to the application 
Reganti made to you for papers? 

The Earl of Liverpool submitted 
that it must first be known whether Vil- 
marcati was at aH acquainted with the 
circurnstauce of an application having 
been made. 

Did yon tell Vilraarcati of Reganti’s 
application for papers ? I did. 

What did Vilraarcati say on the sub¬ 
ject of Reganti’s application for papers ? 
—I then &iew not Reganti, and I asked 
- of V’'ilraarcati wh« sort of a man Reganti 
was ? who he was ?—He told me that he 
was a person of condition, and ^at I 
should give him any papen^ 

What was the appIicaticmVhich Re- 
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ganti Awle to you reqilcting 
What ^id Reganti ask you to oO vHth 
the pa^rs which you took ?—^He a«dd 
they wt*re tb be presented to him, and he 
would give me a great deal; much. 

What papers did Reganti wish you to 
give to him i*—Papers respecting the af¬ 
fairs of her Royal Highness. 

\\^at aifairs of her Royal Highness ? 
—Those that were now in England. 

What business does Reganti carry*on ? 
—He sells tobacco and snufi'. 

Are there any shops near Reganti ?—• 
There are. 

Crost^examined .—After you had left 
the service of Codazzi, did you enter the 
service of the Chevalier Vassal! ?—I did 
not. 

Did you not come over to this country 
as the servant of Vassal!?—I have rtot 
been in the service of Vassah. 

I ask, when you went to Vilroarc&ti, 
whether you went of your own accord, 
or what made you go there ?—^'Phere was 
a person who urged me to go, and that 
person took me there himself. 

Did that person tell you what you were 
td go to ViUnarcati for?—He told me 
that I ought to go, because VilmarcaR 
wished to speak to me, and I should 
made a gentleman if I went. (A laiigh.) 

Did he tell you how you were, to be 
made a gentleman if you went ?—He told 
me so much—^he told me no more. He 
told me to go, and that he woidd talce 
me. ' * 

Did you know at that time thw Vil- 
marcati was employed at idl in tfie pro¬ 
cess about the Queen? (Several Peaiv 
called out “ her Royal Highness the 
Princess of ‘VC'ales.’')—When I went I 
knew it. 

Was Codazzi, your master, at that time 
eu^loyed for her Royal Highness ?—He 
wM «ot employed on the afikirs of her 
Royal Highness ih England, but fhr the 
afftirs of ner Royal Highness in Italy. 

Did you knhw that Codazzi was in poi ^ 
session of {iapers hdonging to her Ro|^ 
jd^hness ?*—I had them in my own 
ting-desii(. 

Did you not then, immediately, Jim' 
honest man, communicate to your 
that you leceived this meM^e to go to 
Vilmarcati did not. 

yon not conceive it to he ydur 
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duty to do 80 ?—I thought that 1%would 
not praluce mischief: that it would do 
no prejudice: that it would do iro harm 
to ner Royal Highness. • 

Do you mean to say that you thought 
it would do no harm to hand o>er to Vil- 
inarcati papers, letters, and documents, 
belonging to her Royal Highness ^—Do¬ 
cuments I did not give: I gave lettlrs 


on your part to take those papers to Vil- 
marcati ?--Not at the beginning. 

I ask when you discovered (if you ever 
discovered) that this conduct most 
base and iniainous ?—About the begin¬ 
ning of this )ear. 

« I wish to know whether it was a disco¬ 
very of your own that it was base and in¬ 
famous, nr whether you were told so by 

Z ikvii vviiifavr virVirh Ajtf Viciaa_ 


Do you mean to say that there was no another ?—There are many who base 
harm in handing the letters toVilniar- ly and infamously, but afterwards they 
call, without tlie knowledge of your mas- repent, and so have I repented.—(.4 
ter Co^zsi ?—Yes, I thought it would lau^h.) 

do no harm. Having discovered, at the f'^mroence- 

Did you not diink it your duty to tell raent of the present year, that your con- 
Codazzi of It, that he might .fudge for duct was ba.se and uifaraous, did you not 




himself whether there was no harm ?—I 
^d not tell him. 

That is no answer. I asked whether 
you considered it your duty to tell him ? 
—1 believed it was nothing. 

Do you mean by that, that you did not 
think it your duty to communicate it to 
your master ?—I thought it was my du¬ 
ty ; but I neglected it. {A laugh.) 

Did Vilmarcati pay ygu any thing for 
ihe papers you delivered the first time ? 
-"•He gave me three double golden Napu- 
loonsy and told me tliat was for me to 
take chocolate. 

When did you bring the ^cond parcel 
of papers ?—After the month of Septein- 

ber. , , • 

WiU you tell, as nearly as you can, how 
Boon that was after the first parcel you 
delivered ?—Three or four days. 

What did Vilmarcati pay for the se¬ 
cond parcel oilpapers f-r-Four Naimleons, 
•ingle. 

Having carried papers from time to 
Ume to Vilmarcati, and having been paid 
for them by Vilmarcati, tlid you ever men- 
tion the circumstance to your master Co- 
I never said any thifig to Co^- 

Co^iiaaa never miss the papers ?— 

Nn. " * ‘ 

Jte tmgt asked tor them on any 

You, Wvo,i«id' that those papers wer^ 
left in yonr^&orge of custody: I want to 
toow you wwe not confidenual 

derk to 1 confiden¬ 

tial clerk. jmHP » 

Being coufid||||iaierk to Codaazi, did 
you nut thinh'IPiost intomous conduct 


then think it your duty to coiniminicate 
what you hail done to Codazzi.?—I thought 
It better to be silent. 

Did you not, when you called on Colo¬ 
nel Rrowne, ask him if he was not one of 
the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of the Pnneess of W ales? 

—I knew It, 

I ask you again, whether, on taking 
the letters out of your pocket, you did 
not ask Colonel Browne if he was not one 
of the commissioners appointed to inqmre 
into the conduct of her Royal Highness ? * 
—Yes, I asked him so ; but I knew it. 

Did not Colonel Browne ask wliet your 
name was, and what you were ?—I made 
myself known by telling him I was the 
confidential clerk of the advocate Codazzi. 

Did you tell him you were the clerk of 
Codazzi when you first entered the room ? 

—-At first I asked if he was Colonel 
Browne, for I knew not. 

Well, did not Colonel Browne ask who 
you were?—He answered me “ yes,” 
when I asked if he was Colonel Browne. 
He did not ask me who I was. 

Will you swear that Colonel Browne 
did not ask you Vrho you were, and that 
you did not refuse to tell >—He did not 
ask me who I was, but I told him of my 
own accord. 

Will you swear that Colonel Browne 
did not ask you who you were ; and that, 
on your refusing to tell. Colonel Browne 
did not shut the door, and say that you 
should not leave the loom till you told 
him who you were ?—I swear tl^ not to 
be true. 

I ask whether^ in answer to a question 
by Celonf^ Browne, you did not say that 
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you were clerk to tbe advocate Codazzi, * 
and whether Colonel Browne did not then 
Hive back tbe letters you bad dcln i led to 
linn, and sav that you were a most infa- 
inous scoundrel, and would end by bi iiiH 
hanged >—Fie shall be banged, and not 
1 , for I have not said so. (Tlie warintli 
With which this answer was tlelivcred 
cited some laughter ) 

You must perceive and uiidei stand that 
that is not an answer to the ejiiestion I 
put. I asked you as to what Colonel 
Browne said, and not wliat you said ^ 

(Oil the sugi:e>.tK)n of Earl Criii v, the 
qufcfrteOit was ri]UMted to the* witness.) 

Art’s. I repeat again that it is not true. 
He gave me the Intels, but In said no 
njore N'.iy, be shut the dooi ot tlv* 
room, in order that we might not be’ 
heard, and told me not to sjnak so loud, 
because I {oinpl lined ot \'!lmat(.iti , and 
h^* told me to call m vt d.tj on \ ilmaicati, 
luiin vvliom F'e would cau.eine toie'Ci'ne 
200 fiaiiC" Tins i-, wli.tl he told me, and 
notliing else lie said that the advocate, 
Yilmarcati, w.Tsa]»eis()n ot cliaiacler, and 
would keep his piomise. 

Did not Coloiitl IJiow'iic say that you 
Wi n* a most inl.uiums fellow at that meet¬ 
ing ^—I have replied many times that he 
did not s.iy so. 

iTid he‘ say that you would end by be¬ 
ing hanged He never told me so. 

l)id he say any tiling to that tttect.^— 

' Nothing at all , foi I have been s.'due' tl 
by lliein, and therefoic the^y are more in¬ 
famous than I am. 

Did you tall (>11 Colnnol Biownc more 
than once —I called the Hist time in the 
morning, .and he was not at liouie. After 
dinner 1 died again and found bun, I 
have therefore been twice. 

Did you see him any more afterw.srds ^ 
—I siw bun often af^ei that at IMilaii. 

Did yo’i eve/see him more at bis own 
house ^—1 only saw him once at his own 
house. 

^ \V hat are you to have for coming here ^ 
—I will receive nothing. I tame heic to 
remedy my errni, and till the truth ; to 
remedy the evil I have done, because f 
have erred. 

How much,*on the whole, did the wit¬ 
ness receive from Vilmarcati From 
about 3.50 to 400 francs 

VOJL. Xni. PART II. • ^ 


l'i.itri '0 PoMi re-etamined. 

Dtf you kiuiw u person of the name of 
Bega^ti ^—I do 

Do you know whether lus ii.anie is Fc- 

lijipo ^—1 do . n IS. 

Where is he living^—At the Perta di 
(lenes.i. 

W'liat does he do ^—He sells tobacco, 
sali, vimyar, and bnndy. 

I)o yon riTolleef bis eallmg on you at 
any time ^—He did not ea’l on me, but 
when 1 went to lus shop be bad always 
soinetlnng to tell me 

Oil that occasion what did Reganti 
say ^—I went to buy silt, tobacco, or 
soinetlkiiig t'kse , and ho told mi (for be 
knew that I beloii'uil to the llauma), 
Poini.b.ive youevei seen those srher-.t” 
belw’een the Piineess and lleiyami j\ow 
IS the tune to come foiw.ird to obtain 
sonu tiling and become a man ('I'lie in¬ 
ti rjiieter txpl.uiied that sdm-'i w.iK a 
most indeHnite term, winch imant any 
thing or noibing ) 

Did be say any thing more on that oc¬ 
casion ^—He told me tins, and I answer¬ 
ed Inin “ No* 1 have seen no .schirzr 
and then he replied, How* have you 
not seyii Bcrgann putting tlie Princess on 
hors, hack or assbiik, and tlinisting his 
hand under the Princess’s petticoats.^” 

Did you make .my answer to that ?— 
Yes, I told him that this was a true 
falsehood {nunh luiii^lilri'), a real false¬ 
hood ; for instead of tliat be paid her all 
jirojirr resjieet and decency, such as the 
gieatcst personage required—such as was 
due to her. 

Cros'i-ftaniinah —Thfi witness has said 
that Reganti never called on him, but 
tliat tins convei sation took jilacc when 
he went to Roganti’s .shop: Is it so?— 
Yes, it is aetaally so ; I can swear it. 

Wlieii*vv.is it that this conversation 
took pLiee—When 1 went to buy some- 
tliing—tobacco, or somethiUp 1 1 -e. 

I kijow the occasions on whiih it was, 
flut I a'sk the tune. How long ago wa« 
it ^—I don't know precisely . It hopj*Ci.- 
cd last year. 

About w'bat turn* in the last year?-*- 
Oli, be .said so many times. Whenever I 
went into his shop he would always say 
such annnifancet to me; and be even went 
so far a*! to say that he would wage war 
c. 
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against lier till the ilfath. 'J’hercH^vere 
8<‘VLr<il other jxisoiis besides irijsdl; 
there were live or six per'-ons pnsibt. 

Tins eoiiMisation took place frequent¬ 
ly then, vvlun \oa went to Kcganti's 
shop i*—Aliout lour or five tunes, when 
he always told nn these anvotjitiuti , so 
that, as I have ‘•iid, I have been obliged 
to go no more to Ins shop to buy salt fnd 
other articles. 

e 

An’jomo Maoni, 

CAn agent tor estates at Vimice, knew 
Paoh Zaiigla, niana'jtt'r of a theatre, kt'hile 
at Milan, went with him to k’llmaieatrs 
house, /angla wmt up '.tairs, vvfiile the 
witness remained la low 

When he laiim dovvii stans, had he 
any thing with Jnm '' —^ es, he had. 

What ''—lie had Ins hand lull of 
double NapohsaKS 

Ilow many might tin re have been, do 
you think ^—lie told me Si) , and from 
seeing the haiidlul, it must he so. 

Do you uuMii to double Napoleons^ or 
80 ?—-1 mean hi) double Is<i]ioleons. 

By the Kail ol Lai oi kdai j —lun 
you saw the Na}KiIeoiis m Zangla’". hand, 
were they loose, oi in a lug, or in a pa¬ 
per.?—lie had the h..m1 //itn, full; and 
he has a large hand - -(.J hiu^h.) 

hi 1 XAMU II Oi IVIl 111, 

EUad been a Colonel in the army of the 
Viceroy ol Italy. In November, 1817, 
was engaged by Berg aim to become one 
of the Piinciss s suite, and in Xovemher, 
next yeai’, hecarno eh.imherlani, jointly 
with iiei garni, in which capacity he con¬ 
tinued till I'lhiuaiy last At Bonn', the 
princess lived in the mo.'.t rLspectable so¬ 
ciety, chiefly touign , there were few 
English of eonsequeiiie , SaW the Piiu- 
cess set out fiom Uouie to hftngaglia; 
Carlo Fort! ^cn de]iarti.d as courier , he 
saw notliinji^f 8atclii; he tame volun¬ 
tarily, but rcciived f'rcni Schiaviili L tM> 
Sterling for expLiicis.]] 

Tomaso I.aoo AIA6oI0Il^, 

La boatman on the lake of (’onio, fie- 
queiitly rowed the Princess and Berganii 
across , never .saw any kissing or inqiro- 
per behaviour. There were always other 
^ntlemcn m the boat along with them. 
The company tut in a sort of cariiage in 


the middle of the boat, while the boat¬ 
men were at both ends. There were 
glasses and a cnrt.iin on one side, but not 
on the other , had reieived 30 livres be¬ 
fore setting oiit; and two silver Naiw- 
leons (six anil a half livres each) a-(lay 
had been talked ot for his daily expences ^ 

(hi l VA I II II y VSSAI T, 

LHael served the Ih-meess as Fqnerry ; 
was originally III tlie Uoy.il Italian (luaril, 
afterwards a (■a]>tuin eif Dragoons Dined 
at (ie nernl Pino’s with the Princess and 
Bcigaim. Tills last had the diiAg^ion of 
the house, hirtel anel ehsmissed ll^e scr- 
vaiiii n 

Ibis Witness seen the Princess of U'ales 
and Per enu walking togcthei at dilfl'r- 
e'lit times —Yes. 

Did he ever SI e* them walking alone ? 
—Soiik'iii le , I h.ive seen tht'in going 
out from the gulden, uinlii the pentico; 

Ila-e you se'en them inle out together, 
e-ither on horseliaek oi in eaiuagcs^—I 
have seen them ill eairiage-s, vvith otheis. 

Did you evei see them walking or n- 
ehng without atII nil.ml , i\C( pting ir the 
gardens round tlie 1 oiisc ?- When I said 
“ so//," (alone), widkmg alone, 1 meant 
tliat I have seen them coming eiut of the* 
g./rdeiis, and walking uiielei the pcrtieo 
seilely eir alone; by solely, howeve*r, I 
mean not alone, without any otheT per- 
seiii, for I was niYsell at some distance. 

Do yon know wluthei Belgium was 
reeeneel at the tables of tlie neaehbouring 
faimlu's ot elistnietiein ^—In what ncigh- 
hemihood. 

In the ueighbouil.ooel of Pesaio?— 
Y'es. 

M'ere yon with her Boyal Iligliiitss at 
Alumch ? —Ve's. 

Do you rnniii.hci whether her Royal 
Highness, with lief suites dined with the 
King eit Bavaria?—Yts 

Do you know wlutluT Bergami ehned 
at tlie table with the Kinn?—Yes 

Did Bereami dme with the King of 
B.naria at his table ?—With the King of 
Jflavaria at table. 

Do you knovc tif any civilities passing 
between the King of Bavaria and Ber¬ 
gami ?—I saw' the King treat Bergami 
With the greatest affability. 

Do you know whether there was any 
present givcifhim.?—Yes. 
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Will the witness be so good as to state 
what it was?—A gold snufF-hox, set 
round with brilhants, and adorned with 
the n^ine -o^he King. 

Was tliat pMsent made oy the King to 
Bergami f—Tire man who came to Mi¬ 
lan, and gave it to Bergami, shewed il>to 
me before him, and told me that the 
King of Bavaria haij given it to Bergaim. 

Have you aflei wards seen that hiiuff-. 
box in the possession of Berganii ^—Ves. 

What were the initials on the box, or 
the name?—There were the lett''is “ M. 
and ,T/' which signiticd Maximilian Jo¬ 
seph. 

[^'rhe balls at thiiBarona weie chiefly 
attended by the tenantry ; the Queen 
wGnt in usually for a short time, and oc¬ 
casionally danced , every thing was con¬ 
ducted with the gre.itesl pioprn ty 

He accoinpanieil the Puiicess to Baden 
and Carlsruhe, when nt'arlv her wliole 
time was spent witli the (hand Duke 
and the Margravine ] 

Did you, aetomjiamed by Bergaini, go 
to Inspruck to correct a mistake about 
passports?—Yes, we did. 

At what tunc in the day did you set 
out ?—About noon. 

When (fid you return to the inn wliere 
the Princess was ?—I believe it was be- 
tween two and three o’clock on the fol¬ 
lowing iiiornuig. 

To what room did you tlien go ?—To 
the room of her Royal Highness. 

Where was her Royal Highness then ? 
—She was lying or leaning on the bed, 
halt leaning and half lying. 

Was the Princess di cssed or undressed ? 
—She was wrapped up or covered with a 
thick shawl. 

Was there any body with her Royal 
Highness ?—Yes. 

Who was witJi her*?—There was first 
Berganii, there was Schiavini, and I saw 
the Countess Oldi come out of her own 
room. 

What room was that ?—The room im¬ 
mediately joining that of the Princess. 

Did you see the little Victorme that 
morning ?—Yes. 

Whire ?—Skepmg on the bed of her 
Royal Highness. 

Did you see her on the bed of her Royal 
Highness when you fijst entered the 
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roomjP— Yi'Sf I saw the child when I 
first slw her Royal Highness. 

Did you at that time see Madame De 
Mont ?—< did. 

Was she dressed orundro.ssed?—Dress¬ 
ed. 

Did you s*’e any officer of tie police on 
that inoMimg, after you letmned from 
liis^uiuk*—Yes , not m tlie moniiug, 
but a few monuiit alter we ri turned. 

D'd you sptak to that oflieer ?--*Yes. 

Aftefspuiking to huii, »lid you return 
to the room of her Royal Highness ?—I 
did. 

How often ?—OPteii. 

In wliat manner?—When wo,return¬ 
ed fiom Inspruck I went into the Prin¬ 
cess’s room to state our ariival ; when 
tlie oflicei canu', 1 went also to st.ite who 
h 'd eoine; .md aftei w.iids I went to state 
what he said about the country pcojdo 
cle.iriiig aw'ay the snow by oulei of the 
jioliee. 

Did the suite then m.ike preparations 
to set out —Yi's, they did, they had 
been up the v^hole night. 

You have said that, during that night, 
’you Were often in the room of lier Royal 
Highness; did you sec othei jiersons of 
tlie suite there, also, during these pio- 
ccedings ? —Yes. 

'Wlio were they ?—The same persona 
that I said before. 

Wi-re there beds at the inn for the 
whole of the suite ?— Yis, straw beds. 

Where wore they ?—Below stairs, and 
in the corridor near the room of her Royal 
Highness. • 

Do you ni'*:in the corridor into which 
the Piiupess’s room opened ?—Yes. 

Were any of the suite lying on the 
straw in th, i coiridor?—When we re¬ 
turned that night from Inspruck I •-aw 
none lying there; for every body was up, 
and waiting for us. 

Do you recollect when the Prinecss re- 
^inetf lur journey ?—At duy-break on 
that morning. 

Did tlie preparations to m t out last un¬ 
til then ?—There were no preparations 
to make, as we had engaged horses on the 
day before. 

While the anangements were going 
on, beOween your return and Bergami'fl 
that night, and before you set out at day- 
12 
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break, did you repeatedly see Bt'r^rni 
►—I saw him many tunes then, | 

Was he at all undressed ?“—Xcver. 

Where did you sec him many 
jdaces. I saw him in the kitchen, on the 
stairs, at the door, and in the room ot her 
Koyal Highness 

Do you remember in the course of that 
tour having been at Trieste es. * 

IIow long uni the Princess remain 
there ?—A day and a half. 

Do you remember one time wRen her 
fioyal Highness went from Koine to Si- 
nigaglia ?—Vi's. 

Who travelled as courier in that jour¬ 
ney from Rome to .^mig.iglia ^—I bi bice 
t'urlo Forti, 

Did you see li.in as courier on horse¬ 
back.''— 1 did. 

Did you on that join my seeSacchi on 
horseback as eourur ^—No. 

Do you remember was there a /uu/u iv/- 
/u//a (a cairiagel'or one peison) for the 
Pnneess in that journey ?—There was 
not. 

[[Never saw any thing widecent in the 
exhibitions of ]\Ialioim.t At IVsaro, the 
I'rincess was visited by a hgate of the 
Pope, by the Piclate iJ.iinlolfi, and by tbo 
itlarquis Andulgi. Kergriini \isited these 
persons, when not in the service of the 
I'rinees.s.[] 

Cioss-i'xojuinaK —You say you were 
in the army from the year ]80.j to 
In what rank did you enter it ^—I was a 
guard in the first company of the guaul 
of honour ol’ the Viceroy of Italy. 

Were you a tcommoii soldier in that 
corps, or an officer^—When 1 .say a guard, 

I mean a simple sokliei iii the guard of 
honour. 

In what guard of honour ?—The guard 
of honour of the King of Italy. 

Have you not ])aul money td any per¬ 
son as an inducement to him to give evi¬ 
dence in this cause ^—Never as an in¬ 
ducement to give ev idence; 1 gav<^ at tile 
departure of the witutsses, hy ouler of 
Mr Henry, a small sim, about two or 
three I'fapoh'ons, as" ])art of the ten hvies 
a-day which they were to receive, and I 
exphuned this to them. 

By whom were you enijdoyed to do 
tbi« ?—By the advocate Henry ;i'I did it 
request. 

be iHow long were you on your journey 


here?—The second time I was about 
eight or nine days. 

l^d not you return afterwards at the 
Queen’s request for the pu^;«?&e of col¬ 
lecting witnesses atlMilanr—I w.is sent 
to Milan to see the people who might wish 
to come ovtr to give evidence m her Ma¬ 
jesty’s favour. 

How many did ^ou there coniTiimiicate 
with on the subject of becoming wit¬ 
nesses I*—Forty or fifty. 

How many came over with you }— 
Two. 

Who were they ^ — Natti aud Carlo 
Mfijore. 

Wh.it was the reason of youi leaving 
the Qiiii'ii at M Oniei’s''—I did not leave 
her of my own will ; I should have I’ol- 
loH'ed her to Knglaml, but her 3Iajt'sty 
tbouejit projHT to disinns me to my re- 
tri-.ii. 

How many of her suite left her at ."it 
Oincr’s ^—Bergaini, K.ig'f'aiii, two maid¬ 
servants, and thue oi four otluis. 

Did you at(omp'iny liergami on liis 
way back ^—W s. 

Where ihd you go *<) ?—q’o I'aris. 

Did you t.ike the little ibild Vietorine 
with you ^—We (bd. 

Did you live at Pans with Bergami.?— 
I did. 

M lieie ?—At the Hotel de Frc.scati, iii 
the Hue Hulu lieii. 

DhI you live there with him all the 
time f*—E\ee])t during a short excursion. 

\\ ho paid the expenses of your jour¬ 
ney and stay at Pans ?—1 paid them. 

Did you pay loi Hei garni as well as 
youiself —1 ])aid foi Hergami, and was 
reimbursed. 

Who leimbuistd you ?—liergami. 

Wliat salary have ytiu now from her 
Majesty ^—1 liave no pay, I have a pen¬ 
sion. * f 

What is j our pension ?—The same I 
had when J w as m he r Alajesty’s serv ice. 

Wb.it IS It ^ —Abt'iit 200 louis a-year. 

How many francs^ — About 4-800 
francs. 

, Where does your family live now ?— 
My father at Aldan, my wife in London. 

Where does your wife live in London ? 
—At Sabloniere's hotel. 

Do you yourself' live there ? — Yes. 

Who pays the expense of your living 
bere»-K>f the'hving of you and y ur wife ? 
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—Till now I Imre not paid the account; 
i do not know. 

Who IS to pay it ■*—I believe that, as 
" a her Majesty, the go\ em¬ 

inent 13 to pnV 

Have you revived any money from any^ 
person while you have Wii in England ^ 
—Never, nor I have not yet been jiaid 
for my j<iurney. • 

Did you take any money out with you 
when you went to Milan the last time ^ 
—I do not travel without money .—[A 
/aniffi ) 

And who gave you the money going 
out to Milan, or for the puri>ose of going 
oat to Milan —I raceived 100/. from Mr 
Cpiitts. 

On whose account did you receive that 
sum for going to Milan ^ who gave you 
the order on (’outts lor 100/ —Her Ma- 
ji'^ty the Queen. 

laird F,i i t Miouoiir.ii.—Am I to un¬ 
derstand the witni'ss to say that I’arlo 
F 01 ti was first taki'ii into her Royal Higli- 
nesb’s sen ice ;it Loretto ^—I say that 
Carlo Forti went into her Royal High¬ 
ness’s s'Tviee at Rome, hut was pro\ ision- 
ally s'nt with dispatches from lairetto. 

l)id you accompany her Royal High¬ 
ness in lier journey fioin Milan to Lorcl- 
to'—Yes. 

Did you see Carlo Forti on the jour¬ 
ney —Carlo Fort! set out as a person be¬ 
longing to the SCI vice of the suite, but 
not as a i ouru'r. They did him the fa¬ 
vour to take him, iii order that-lie might 
see his hiotlui at Rome. 

Did Cailo Foiti, in point of fact, ac- 
pompany Inr Roy'ai Highness in the jour¬ 
ney from Aliluii to Loretto ^—No, not as 
courier. 

Earl Giu v.—Did Carlo Forti travel m 
her Royal Higlniess’i^suite, in the jour¬ 
ney from Alilaif to Loretto^—From Mi¬ 
lan to Loretto he travelled with the suite 
of her Royd Highness. 

And at lioretto, if I understand you 
rightly, he entcied provisionally into her 
Hoy d Hightiess’s service''—He did not 
enter provisionally into the service, bu^ 
he was dispatched to Rome, provisional¬ 
ly, just as an ofthnary courier would have 
been on the occasion. 

On the subject of iMahomet's dance it 
, was asked . , 


D^you ever remember any lady of dii- 
tiiictlm, and respectability of character, 
in your own countiy, to nave witnessed 
such a daSicc '‘—Not to my recollection. 

The Earl of Hiukowhy brought up 
the rcpoit of the committee, to which 
tln^extracts from the correspondence be¬ 
tween Mt Fow'cll and Colonel Rrowne, 
relative to the absence of Rastelli, wens 
rel erred. • 

The ('lork read the report, which was 
to the following purport:—“ 'fhe Lords* 
committee apjiointed with power to exa¬ 
mine .Iphn Allan Powell, and to verify 
and coinjiare extracts of his correspond- 
eiiec with Colonel Browne with the ori¬ 
ginals, and to whom the said extracts 
were rcferreil—report, That the commit¬ 
tee have culled before them John Allan 
Pow'ell, who, being ovainined, has stated 
that the extracts presented by him at tbo 
bar of tile House contain the whole of the 
eorrespondi iic<‘ bi'twecn him and Colonel 
Rrow'iie relative to the abacncc of the wit¬ 
ness Rastelli. • 'J'he committee then pro- 
^tecdod to examine, verify, and compare 
the said extracts with the originals, and 
found the same collect. These extracts, 
in the opinion of the committee, might 
be classed under two separate heads. The 
first consisted of extiacts of letters fiom 
Colonel Browne to Mr Powell, previous 
to the Htli of September, when Ua-stelH 
was dispatched to Milan; the second, of 
extracts from Colonel Browne’s letters to 
Mr Powell, and from Mr Powell’s to Co¬ 
lonel Brow'iie, written after that period. 
From the extracts under the first head it 
appeared that, as early as the +th of July, 
letters from Colonel Browne stated that 
great alarm prevailed in Italy respecting 
the nmltreatment of the witnesses, and 
urged the necessity of sending, without 
delay, letters from all the witnesses to 
their fj lends. (Communications of a si- 
i^ular nature appear to have been made 
by (!olonel Browne, under tin date of 
the loth, 18th, and of the same 
month, and of the tth of August, in which 
It IS stated that the alarm had increased, 
in consequence of tht nori-amval of any 
letters from the witnesses. Letters dated 
the 9th5 lith, Ifith, '28th, and 29th of 
August, from Colonel Browne, containail 
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sim’lar complaints, andrecoinmcnd^jcl the 
Btndinfi: of a courier to Alilaii. In these 
communications the necessity (/f (iiiieting 
the alarm ol tlie Inendb of tlu-‘witnesses 
was urj^isl in the strongest terms. It is 
stated that very c\agi;eiati <l reports of 
what had occurred at Dovi r were circula¬ 
ted ; it ln'iiig tated tli.it Mii-.te>li had lost 
an eye, that S.iciln w.u inurdtrid, and 
that .ill the witnesses had hicn greatly 
inpirc.l. Till" terroi which prevailed Co¬ 
lonel Urowtie stated to be ixtiernc, and 
it appeared that it had hud the (fleet of 
detirnng witnesses Iroui coming to Ibig- 
landvv hohad previous] yagieerho.qipc <irin 
the proceedings. The comiiiitN'e iiiiflier 
■tited to the I louse, th.it, ii idt rlhisthst 
head, tluy h.id coidiiiid tnniisclvcs to 
general st.iteirieiits, .as (he extiatts (lieni- 
selvcs wcie mi.\.ed up with in.itters wdneh 
could not be received in evidence, but 
that to the second head tlie same leason 
did not apjdy, and they had, tlicreforc, 
given in their repoit the e\ti .lots at length. 
In the exti’.ict^froin a letter, d.itid l.fth 
September, from iMi Powell to Colontl 
Browne (ot wliiili 11 istelli was the be.ir- 
er)—in th.it letter he st.ited tli.it lie hud 
returned Imn (Cclonel lliowne) U.istelli, 
as he iiiieht he of use to him, but In' w.is 
to send him hack, with all the witnesses 
and docun'e'iits, .so .is to iiriive heic by 
the 3d of Uetiibei. It staled .ils.i that Mr 
Powell was conscious of the difficulties 
mider winch Colonel Browne laboured, 
ill consequence ot the reports ot the inju¬ 
rious ticatneiit of the wniitssses ; but he 
relied on his e«eit'ons to get over tlii'in, 
III ColotiJ Biowiu's letter to Air I’owell, 
datc'd Sejileinber ‘20, he st.ite.s, that, just 
as lie was going to despatch the courier, 
'■ Kastelli li.ul .'iiiivt'd, and expressi'd hiin- 
heartily sick of the inaniieT m winch 
tlio witnesses wcic confined in Fnglind. 
Colonel Bunvne's letter, dated Oetohe-i ], 
Ifttated tlftt Haste 111 s.iid he w.is ill m bed ; 
but that he (Colonel Biovvne) fJared^ie 
was shuiflini^ Mr Pow'eil’s letter to Co¬ 
lonel Browne, of the ‘id of October, t\- 
pre.Sv's Ills sorrow at Kastelh's unwilling¬ 
ness t.o rciurii, and ie.juests the Colonel 
to send huii as soon us j'ossiblc, as he 
ought to have Inen hack by the 3el of 
Oetobei, wh.v.h was then impossible, but 
he must retur.', as the Attorney-General 
had given express orders to that effect. 


and that no means should be left untried 
to make him n turn. Colonel Browne’s 
letter to i\Ir Powell, dated October 2, 
stated that Baptdli wa.s stilUeei-ovsly ill 
with a fever, and that he h-d been twice 
bled. A notlier letter from flnloncl Browne, 
da6ed Milan, October 4, states that Ras- 
telii IS still very ill. The Colonel had en- 
eleavoureil to make hpii proceed to I-on- 
don, but he could not for some time to 
come.” 

On Mom n'-rrnmntrd. 
[[interrogated it she ev’er, to a dress-ma- 
kei ot the name of Martini, extolled the 
character ot the PrineesK ot Wales, and 
denied the tiutli of rejiorls concerning 
her cliaractei ?—Denied all lecolloction of 
any such conveisation. At fiist said, she 
h.id no recolletlion ot Martini, hut atter- 
WMiils remenibeied li.iving had several 
bonnets altered by her.J 

FnvKrr m Mahuni, 

[[A milliner at Morge, had been long ac- 
ijuainted with De Mont [] 

How lone li.is she known lier ^—From 
the tiiiie that she w.ib at Morge, when 
she was epiite }oung, and learning to 
work. 

Was that hefoie she wi nt into the ser¬ 
vice of her Renal nii.hne.ss the Princess 
of Wall's ?—A great dt'al of tune before 
(« hiiilifi,) a long time before. 

Has she fnqiiently seen l)e Mont at 
IMorge —Fioui the moment I became 
acquainted with her, I have seen her very 
often. 

In what house did you first see Louise 
De Mont.^—In tlie country. 

[[.Saw Dc Mont at iMorge in 1818 ; put 
sevcial questions to hei about her Journal 
and the I’rincess [1 

■What was the question which you put 
to Mad.inie l)c Alont at the time you 
speak of —I eihserved to her that the 
Princess wa^ spoken of as a libertine, as 
a vvoniiui cl intrigue ; and I said so frank¬ 
ly. that being my opinion from what was 
heard 

Did she make any, and what answer to 
your observation ^ —Yet.; she put herself 
into a gieat passion, and said it was no¬ 
thing but the calumnies invented by her 
Royal Highness’s enemies, in order to 
ruin her. 
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Did ^Madame De Mont say any more ? 
—Yes, she s lid every tiling that was good 
of the Princess, and that slie never oh- 
about, or of her Koval 
Ili^ghness, c^^pt what w'as good. 

Do you rt^’inber wliother ^Mad.ime 
pe ]\Iont said any thing about spies J~ 
Yes, she told me that, ever since the 
Princess left Fng^iid, she had always 
been surrounded by spies. 

Did she siy any thing more ^ —Ye's. 

‘slate what '‘—And that every action 
of the Princess ivhieh she did with the 
btst intention was iiiisiriteipieted , that 
the Priiiciss knew veiy well the laet of 
her being suirnumje<l by spies , but that 
she did no ai tion wliidi she was not will¬ 
ing the whole might know' 

Do you reiiieniber any thing to have 
hem said by l)e Mont about the late or 
the old King r—^ es ; slu- said, in th * 
tbiiversatioiis which jiassed, that the old 
King was the only proji of the Piineiss— 
her only support. 

Wlien w'lie you e\anuned first re¬ 
specting tins conversation ^—Do y on mean 
by the gentleman who came to Swit/cr- 
Jand ^ 

Yes.—Tlien it was about three w'ceks 
ago. 

Who were these gentlemen ?—'I'hey 
were Kiiglisli names. oie' of them was 
Carston, or Johnson, and one was Young. 

Was theexauunation in writing^—Vos. 

What ailaiigeinent did you or your 
husband make lor toming over here ^— 
My husband had nothnig to do with it. 

Wh.it arrangement about reimmera- 
tion^—None, these gerifieinen told me 
wc should be indeiiinitied in a .pist and 
honest iiuimer by the goyerninent of this 
country. 

Was there no particular sum mention¬ 
ed to you %\.s I Mid not know tliose 
tw'o gentlemen, I would not trust to their 
words,* because, two years ago, an Eng- 
hsbnian, mined Addison, oei Moned me 
a loss of fifty louis ; on tlnsaeLOunt they 
had deposited 100/. at the hankers, Messrs 
INIarct, as a security for the perlormar^e 
of the promises they had made, and I have 
the receipt oJthe bankers for that sum. 

Is that sum to be paid to you ^—This 
sum cannot be paid to me without the 
orders of those two gentlemen, because it 
IS only placed there as *a ^curity for the 
performance of their }>rorni9e. 


W,a5 there no promise made to you that 
von •■jnould receive tins 100/. ? —No, but 
tor wliat the govi rietii n) may grant me 
as just .i»)d rea on.iblo. tins money was 
placed as a gnirai.tee. It was for the per¬ 
formance ot the promise made, for those 
gentlemen saul they did not want to buy 
any witnesses. 

tl ive you received any money ^—I have 
recenid TO/. sU ilnig to ai count, lor which 
I gave a leieipt ; loi 1 have a syit de- 
peiulmg, and it will, or may be, given 
against \m>, if 1 do not leturii by the ‘24th 
ot next nioiitb , and lint knowing how 
long I niight have to remain in London, 

1 did dot Wish to leave my alfaiis without 
some persons to attend to them. Themo- 
iity was only given to me em account. 

iJesides that money you leceived, who 
jirud the expin-.es of your journey?— 
Those geiitleiiii'ii 

Wlieic do you reside here ?—Wc ar¬ 
rived in town List night at midnight, 
and they pl.ii'd us somewhere, 1 do not 
know win re, but here Umi to-day. (A 
laii^h ) , * 

]\Ir In SIAN, re-cunninrd. 

At wliat time dnl you arrive at Oarls- 
riilie?—On tbe I'Uh or I till ol Septem¬ 
ber, eaily m the uiornuig. 

Did you on y oui ari iv.d mfjuire for the 
Kuon d’lbide^—1 did, and was inform¬ 
ed tliat bf* w!s it JJiidi 11 . I^pon further 
inquiry I leuiied that he was not to be 
at (’arlsiiihe till the I Till. 

Did you set out for Baden to meet 
him ^—I did. I took a,eoaeh on Sunday, 
the J7tli, and set off for Baden. 

As you were proceeding to Baden, diel 
you ineVt any person p.iiticularly ?—I did. 
I saw a coach coining towards Carlsruhe, 
and inquiring of thefootboy, T found that 
it was rtie carnage of Baron d’Kiule. 

Wliat did you then do ^— I turiieel rny 
coach round, and overtook the Baron in 
•hib. * 

Did you speak to him ^ —Yes. I ask¬ 
ed him whether I had the honour of 
speaking to the B.tron d’Ende, to which 
he s lid Yes I tin n give him the letter 
from her Majesty, which he opened and 
read. He then invited me into his car¬ 
riage^ and took me with him to Carls¬ 
ruhe. 

To what house ^—To his own. 

I believe you had some conversation 
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with lum on the road, and at his If^use? 
—I had. ^ 

Had you from that conversation any 
dbubt that you were spialcjii}'lo the Ba¬ 
ron d'Ende ?—Not the slightest. 

How long did he reiiiaiii at Carlsnihc ^ 
—He said lie had come on some affaiis of 
his own, and would remain till Tuesday. 
TJiat the minutes to which he fouiiil it 
necessary to refer iverc at Baden, and 
that he could not answei some questions 
that I put to him until he arrived there, 
and consulted those minutes. 

Did you remain at tlurlsiuhe till Tues¬ 
day —No. I wiiit to Dannstj^dt, and 
returned on theTue-day evtiiiiig follow- 
ing. 

When did you next si'e Baron d’Ende? 
■—On the following morning. He took 
me in his cairiage with him to Baden, 
and we arrived there that evening. 

When you ailived at Baden, what did 
you do I took his depositions, he con¬ 
sulting a journal which he kept. 

How long d|| you lemain with him at 
Baden ^—Only tli.it evLiniig. I left it 
early the ni \t morning. 

Before you left B.iden, did he st.'te .sny 
thing to you on tlie sniju t of In-, coining 
to England ?— Ves , he said that, as tile 
mfoiniation lie w.is to give wms to he gi¬ 
ven in lusofliiud cap.iritv, it was consi¬ 
dered by his fill nils that he ouglit not to 
come Without the consent of the (rrand 
Duke. 

as flic (hand Duke absent fumi B.i- 
deii ^ —Yis, lie was absent Irotri Baden 
at the tini-' ‘ 

Was he at ('.ulsiiihe ^—He wms not at 
either jd.iee then. 1 undeistood he was 
absent on i tour. 

Did you leain tiom Baron D’Eiule wdien 
the Gland [liike woidd leti.rn —He (the 
Baron) said lie would ittuiii hv the 2()ili, 
and that he would then ask permis.si( n to 
come. 

Do you know' wlu tluT ho a^ked it 
He came to me on the 2?d, with hoi 31a- 
jesty’s letter in hi& hand, and told mo he 
was going to tho j'alaci. to ask j'L.iinssui,! 
to (ome to England. 1 went to tho di < i 
null him, and saw him going tow aids 
the palate , in about half an Inuir I .saw 
him again, and he said he had hJd in ws 
for me, as he hral been refused permission 
to go to England. 

ihd'he aftirwards take you to his 


house ?—He did, he appeared much agi¬ 
tated, and said he rcgmtted much that he 
was not permitted to go. He caught hold 
of my hand, "nd placing itjfo’A to ..'..art, 
said, " Feel how iny heari, beats.’' (A 
lau^h) 

“Ifid you after that make any other ap- 
phtatioii to him ''—In about an hour or 
tw'o after this, I writ to call on him ; 
hut lest I should not find him at liomc, I 
wrote a letter (a copy of which I have) 
to leave for him. I calleil .it liis house, 
.and not finding him, I left the letter. 

Did you roicivc any answer to that 
letter ^—I did. 

AYas it wiittcn, ov vtrh.il ^—It w.as a 
verbal answer. It was sent by a lieute¬ 
nant of the Life-guaids of the Grand 
Duke. 

Do you recollect Ins rniiue?—Yes, his 
nami was Schvveit/.cr. 

What was tlie answer?—The Baron 
sent word tli.it he would not make anv 
depositions wuhont the consent of the 
(ii.iiitl Duke , and he declined sending a 
written ausvvii to her Majesty. 

(^Ai’iAix Buif.os rc-tjammal. 

On u'feimig to Ins loinier touveisation 
w'lth I.lei)tenant Ilounain, he said —I 
obseiud to J.ii iiteiiant lloiinain that in 
a eoiivtrs.itimi which I had had with Cap¬ 
tain IVchell, he li.id infoinitd me that 
Bergami li.id stood behind his chair when 
tile 1*1 nicess einbaiked on hoard the Clo- 
niide fiigate—I asked lum (Lieutenant 
Hounaiii) how it w.is tliat Bergami was 
now iidmitled to her Iloyal Highness’s 
table? Hpoii wlncb be replied, that it 
was so; tb..t be bad entreMted her Boyal 
Highness, on Ins kiiei s, and with tears in 
Ins eyes, iiiU to aelmit Inin to her table, 
but to no pill pose\ 

C'loss-i uminicd —Tlifi? conversation 
took place in Novm her, 1815. e docs 
not think anv one e lse was present, laeu- 
teiiiiit lloiniani (.'inie lately fiom Bran¬ 
di iibi.rgb-boii->(, eiieleavounng to find 
out the nature of the evidence he was to 
give, but he deelnud all conversation on 
tlie snbjcft. He b.id mentioned the thing 
some tiii.c ago to Sii G Cbckburn. Does 
not retolleet liovv the tonversalion aro.sp. 
Has no memoranda, but distinctly recol¬ 
lects It, Ins attention being alive m con¬ 
sequence of what Captain Pechcll told 
him. 
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No. II. 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND LAW 
PROCEEDINGS. 


STATE TRIALS. 

ThISTLEWOOD and Ills CoMPAlftoNS FOR HiGH TrEASOH. 

t 


Old Batlcyt April 17. 

The King v . Arthur Thistle- 
wood, 

At nine o’clock this morning Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot, Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice Dallas, Chief Baron Richards, Mr 
Justice Richardson, and the Common 
Serjeant, took their seats on the Bench, 
and the Court immediately proceeded 
to the trial of Arthur Thistlewood. 

The Jury were impanelled, after 
48 challenges had been made on the 
part of the croif^n aild of the priso¬ 
ner. 

The chaige was stated at great 
length by the Attorney-General; but 
the clearness of the proofs rendered 
the pleadings on this occasion only of 
secondary importance. Our limits, 
therefore, inducf us to confine our- 
’ selves chiefly to the evidence and the 
declarations of the prisoners, in which 
the main interest of the trial consisted, 
ind which we shall give vei^ fully. 


Eleonor Walker and Mary Rogers 
proved that Brunt had lodged with 
them for some time, and that several 
of the conspirators had frequented hia 
apartment. 

Robert Adams, examined by the So- 
licitok-Genehal —I live at No. 4, 
Hole-in-the-Wall-passage, BrookesV 
market. I am a shoemaker. I was in 
the royal regiment of Horse^Guarda, 
It IS 18 years last Christmas since I 
left them. I knew Brunt at Cambray, in 
France, he yrent then by the name of 
Thomas Morton ; it is 18 years ago 
since I first knew him. I know This¬ 
tlewood. I»knew him first on the 16th 
of .January last. He then lived in 
Stanhope-street, Clare-market. I was 
intPoductd to him by Brunt and Ings. 
I saw him at his own place. We had 
some conversation together. 

• The examination of the witness was- 
continued. 

When I went in. Brunt said to This¬ 
tlewood, Ji^This IS the man I was speak¬ 
ing to you about." Thistlewood said, 
« You were once in the Life-guards?*' 
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I said, ** No, I was not, I ouginally 
belonged to the Blues.” ThK^lewood 
aaid, ” You are a good swordsman ?” 
I said, I could use a sword to defend 
myself; but I could not use it very 
expert, as I had not used any arms for 
a long time.*’ Thisllewood said, there 
was no one who was worth 10^. who 
was worth any thing for the good of 
hife country. As to the shopkeepers of 
London, they were all a set of aristo¬ 
crats together, and were all working 
under the same system of government. 
He should glory to see the' day that 
all the shops were shut up, and well 

P lundered. He then alluded to Mr 
lunt, and said, he (Hunt) was a 
d—d coward, and were he (Thistle- 
wood) to go to Whitehall, he was sure 
he would find his (Hunt’s) name there, 
as a spy to government. He then turn¬ 
ed the conversation to Cobbett, aud 
said, he was equally tl)e same as Hunt, 
and for all his writings, he had no 
doubt he was also a spy. This ended 
the conversation then. 1 was after¬ 
wards confined for debt in Whitecross- 
fitreet prison. The next interview I 
had withThistlewood was on the lOth, 
at the White Hart public-house- It 
was iu a room in the back yard. This- 
tlewood was present, and Ings, Brunt, 
and Hall, and, before they broke up, 
Tidd. Oil the 17th, I went to prison, 
and remained 14 days there. I came 
out on Sunday, the day after the death 
of the King. 1 saw Thistlewood on 
the Monday evening following. I saw 
him in the same floor ic the house 
where Brunt lived, in a back room. 
This was in Fox-court, Gray’s-Inn- 
lane. There were Brunt, Ihgs, Hall, 
and Davidson, present. There was no¬ 
thing particular took place that night. 
To the best of my recollection, 1 mst 
them next on the Wednesday (by them 
he meant Thistlewood, Brunt, David¬ 
son, Harrison* and Ings.) I had a con¬ 
versation-— 

Mr Curwood here objected to the 


witness speaking to what then occur¬ 
red, as no overt act was set forth in the 
indictment on that day. It merely re¬ 
ferred to a>mceting on/fhe'*luiJ,"'?nd 
at divers other times^/^ 

, Lord Chief .Justice Abbot observed, 
that the present mode was the invaria¬ 
ble form of such^indictments, and no 
objection was ever made to it. If all 
the particulars of overt acts were set 
forth, it would occasion a great pro¬ 
lixity —The objection was over-ruled. 

V\ itness continued—I went into the 
room and saw a number of pike-staves, 
and Thistlewood wanted to have them 
ferruled Thistlewood then asked why 
Bradburn (the prisoner) was not pre¬ 
sent, and he added that Rradbuin was 
entrusted with money to purchase fer¬ 
rules, and was not satisfied lest he 
should not buy them. The staves were 
green, and seemed as if they had )ust 
come from the country. Thistlewood 
said he would not give a damn for a 
man who would spend the money m 
such a way. I do not recollect any 
thing further then. The meetings were 
held twice a-day from thence to the 
2yd of February. The room was hired 
by Brunt for Ings ; Brunt said so, I 
remember one circumstance that oc¬ 
curred ; one evening, about ten days 
before the Cato-street business, I went 
in and saw Harrison, Thistlewood, and 
Brunt. Hanison said, he had been 
speaking to one of the Horse-guards, 
and he had told him, that the whole of 
them would be down at Windsor at 
the King’s funeral; and Harrison said, 
this would be a good opportunity to 
do something that night (the night of 
the funeral.) Thistlewood said it was 
a good place, and added, that if they 
could get the two pieces of cannon in 
Gray’s-Inn-lane, and the six pieces in 
the Artillery-ground, they could so 
help themselves as to have posseasion 
of London before morning; and he 
said, that when the news should reach 
Windsoi', the soldiers would be so tired 
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as not to be able, when they came back 
to London, to do any thing ; but that 
by activity some might go to Hyde- 
' prVent any person or mes¬ 

senger from ^jng to Windsor. He 
also said, that tlWy should go over tl^e 
wker and take the Telegraph, to pre¬ 
vent any communifativ)n with Wool¬ 
wich. He then said that they should 
form a provisional government, and 
send to the sea-ports, to prevent any 
gentlemen from leaving England with¬ 
out passports. He particularly men¬ 
tioned to send to Dover, Brighton, 
Margate, and Rarrftgate, and he most 
particularly mentioned Brighton—not 
that he thought the new King would 
be there or at the funeral. He said the 

f ir^sent family had iiihcnted the throne 
ong enough, and it w'as no use for the 
present King to think of being crown¬ 
ed. Brunt and fngs came in after this, 
and Thistlewood mentioned to them 
what passed ; but they said that no¬ 
thing would satisfy them but their plan 
of assassination. They had talked at 
a former meeting of this plan of assas- 
eination. Two or three of them had 
drawn out a plan of assatsinating his 
Majesty’s Ministers at the first public 
dinner they had. They talked of as¬ 
sassination at every one of their meet¬ 
ings. I could not say there were pikes 
in the room before this. I met them 
on Saturday, the 19th of February, 
at 11 or 12 in the forenoon. I saw 
Thistlewood, Davidson, Brunt, Har¬ 
rison, Ings, and Hall. They were all 
set round the ^re, a»d seemed in a con¬ 
versation betwixt themselves. They all 
got up and turned round, and said, 
‘‘ It is agreed, if nothing turns out 
before next Wednesday night, next 
Wednesday we will go to work.” It 
was said they were all sworn that theys 
would not wait any longer. Thistle¬ 
wood proposed they should meet the 
following morning at nine, to draw out 
a plan to go by. Thistlewood said to 
• Brunt, " You had better go round this 


aftern^n and mention it, in order to 
have tlie committee to-morrow." Brunt 
said, he did not think he should be 
able to go, as he had some work to dOt 
but he would go on the next mornings 
and perhaps he might see some of 
them ; it was not necessary to bring a 
greJft many. Brunt appeared to be 
leaving the room then, and Thistle- 
wood called to him, and said, ^ O* 
Brunt, It will be highly necessary for 
those that come to-morrow morning 
to bring fire-arms with them, in case 
any oflKers should come up.” On 
which Brunt said, “ D—n my eyes, 
if any officer should come in here, the 
time IS so near now, I would run him 
through the body. I would murder 
him here sooner than wc should be dis- 
covered." On the next morning I went 
there about eleven o’clock. It was a 
little dark in my eyes when I went in 
after the snow. There were Thtstle- 
w'ood, Brunt, Harrison, Cooke, Brad- 
burn, Tidd, Edwards, and Wilson^ 
myself, and another. W. Cooke, on 
looking round the room, said, There 
are twelve in the room, and I think it 
enough to form a committee.” This¬ 
tlewood proposed that Tidd should 
take the chair. Tidd took the chair, 
and sate with a pike in his hand. This¬ 
tlewood was on his right and Brunt on 
his left. Thistlewood ^aid, “ Gentle¬ 
men, you all know what we are met 
for and then he turned to the door, 
as if unwilling to mention it, and said, 
“ the west-end job.” Brunt then said, 
D—n «ny eyes, name it," On which 
Thistlewood again said, ** Gentlemen, 
we are come to the determination to 
do thft job, that we are talking about 
80 long, and as we find there is no 
probability of meeting them (Minis¬ 
ters) altogether, we shall, if no oppor¬ 
tunity of doing them altogether oc¬ 
curs, take them separately, at their 
own houses, and do as many as we can. 
If we can only get three or four at a 
time, we must do them.” He also said. 
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•* I suppose It will take fifteen ^en to 
do this west-end job ; and I propose 
to take the two pieces of cannon in 
Gray's-Inn-lane and the six pieces in 
the Artillery-ground.” He proposed 
Cooke to lead this party, and he him¬ 
self would command. He said^they 
should take the Mansion-hhuse as tlie 
seat of the Provisional Government. 
'1 he*y were next to take the Bank of 
England ; and Palin should be the 
man who should set fire to the bar¬ 
racks and several parts of London. 
This was the principal part of Uie plan, 
but if any thing else occurred before 
Wednesday, they would think of it. 
Brunt was then going to put a propo¬ 
sition which he had for assassinating 
the Ministers, but 'I histlewood said, 
his plan should be first put fiom the 
chair, as they were nearly all agreed 
on it. He desired the chairman to ask 
if any of them had any thing to say, 
and that they should say it ; but none 
of them saying any thing, the plan was 
carried unanimously. liiiint tlun came 
forward with his plan, which was, that 
they should assassinate as many of his 
Mujesty’s Ministers as possible ; that 
they should draw lots to assassinitc 
some of the Ministers ; and whoever 
the hllow w as on whom the lot fell, he 
should muider the Minister, or be mur¬ 
dered hmiM-lf’; and that if any man 
failed in the attempt, he (Brunt) swoic 
by all that w'as good he should be iiin 
through the body. On which I got 
up, and said, “ Mr Biunt, do you not 
think It possible for a man to attempt 
such a tiling and not succeed in it ? and 
do you mean to say he should be run 
through the body for not doing it^” 
■^'o which he said, “ 1 do not ; if a 
man should attempt it and not succeed, 
be is a good man ; but if he shews any • 
cowardice, he deserves to be run 
through the body." This proposition 
of Brunt’s was then put to the meet- 
ting. Soon after this, Palm, Potter, 
and Strange, came in. They were wel¬ 


comed, and were desired to sit near the 
fire, as they were wet. Palin said, 
“ There is one thing I watt Uln ko ^w; 
if It can be 'done, it wil^/be a great^s- 
sistance to our plan ; yl want to know 
v/hat men are to perform each part of 
the plan, and who are to take the can¬ 
non. I want to knt)w, in calling upon 
the men, whether I can tell them in 
part or whole what is to be done." 
I'hc chairman said, “ I don’t see where 
the harm is of telling what is to be 
done." Mr Palin, seeing he had that 
liberty, sat down quite satisfied No¬ 
thing regular was transacted in the 
chair after that Mr Thistlewood said, 
“ O, Brunt, that is well thought of, 
as Palm is here ; you and Palm go and 
see if the house near Furnival’s-inn is 
fit for setting fire to.” They went 
(Palm and Brunt) and reported it 

would make a d-d good fire. This- 

tlcwood talked of getting means for 
a treat on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Brunt said, be would be d——d but 
he wouhi contiibutc the orly 1/ note 
he had eaintd for a long time. They 
proposed tlie\\ hue Hart for the house. 
'I'histlewood proposed his own room, 
but afterwards thought it would not 
elo, as it might lead to suspicion. Ibis 
was all on the Sunday morning. On 
Monday morning they met again. 
Witness then told them what Hobbes 
told him on Sunday night, of inquiries 
made respecting ladical meetings at hia 
house, and that information of it was 
given at Bow-street office, and at Lord 
Sidmouth’s offide. Harrison turned 
round on witness like a lion, and said, 

“ Adams, you have acted d-d 

wrong " Burnt said so too, and add¬ 
ed, ” Whatever you have to commu- 
liicate, you have no business to com¬ 
municate but to me and Thistlewood.” 
Mitmss said, it concerned all, and he 
should tell all of it. They repeated 
the same observations They talked of 
calling a meeting of the Mary-le-Bone 
union, as \hey wanted some money 
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and Brunt said, it would be of use for 
that purpose. Witness and Potter went 

k' j( L^be evening to the White Hart, Pa- 

^ li^ud'HStadtjiurn joined them. Next 
morning they were there too, and with 

• them Thistlewobd, Tidd, Inga, Haij. 

risbn, and Brunt. Edwards came and 
told them there w^b to be a cabinet 
dinner next night. Thistlewood said 
he did not think it was true. A news¬ 
paper was sent for, and read by This¬ 
tlewood. He read that they were to 
dine at Lord Harrowby's, Grosvenor- 
square Brunttliensaid, “I’llbed-d 

^ if 1 don’t believe there is a God. I 
have often prayed that he would bring 
all these thic\es together, in order to 
destroy them He has answeied my 
prayer.*’ 'riiistlt wood proposed, that 
they should form a committee and sit 
immediately. U’ltiiess took the chair. 
Thistlewood proposed immediately a 

' fresh plan to be formed respecting the 
assassination. Witness expiesscd a 
hope they had paid due consideration 
to what he said yesterday. All got in¬ 
to coiifubio'n. Harrison said, D—n 

that mail wdio attempted to throw cold 
water on the plan, but he would run 
him through with the sword.” Wit¬ 
ness left the chair, and Ticld took it. 
Brunt moved that a watch should be 
set on the Earl of Hariowby’s house 
that night The object w’as to see if 
any men or soldiers went into Earl 
Harrowby’s. Two were to go at six, 
to be relieved at nine, and they were 
to continue till twelve. The watch 
was to be resumed at, four next morn¬ 
ing. Thistlewood said he hoped they 
would be satisfied that no officers or 
soldiers went in. Thty would do what 
they had determined to-morrow even¬ 
ing ; and added, that it would answer 
their purpose much better than to at¬ 
tack their houses separately, when on- 

• ly two or three tould be got together. 
Here they would have 14 or 16; a 
rare hawl to murder them all. ** I pro- 
^) 08 e,” continued he, “ wfhan the door 


is opened, to rush in, eeixe the ser¬ 
vants, present pistols, and threaten to 
kill them if they make any noise ; two 
to take the entrance to the stair up¬ 
wards, and two others to the stair to 
the lower part of the house, armed 
with blunderbusses and hand-grenades ; 
and W any«attempt to pass, to throw 
hand-grenades and destroy them all. 
Others are to go where the Ministers 
are, to murder them all If there shall 
be any good men, kill them for keep¬ 
ing bad company.” All agreed. Ings 
said, he would go in first, with a brace 
of pistohand knives. The two swords¬ 
men would cut off all their heads ; and 
Castlercagh’s and Sidniouth’s should 
be flung in a bag by themselves. He 
added, “ I shall say, my Lords, I have 
got as good men here as the Manches¬ 
ter yeomanry ; enter citizens, and do 
your duty.” Harrison and witness 
were to he the swordsmen. After the 
execution of Cord Harrowby, at hlS 
Ifoiise, Harri‘'On proposed that some 
should go to King-street horse-bar¬ 
racks, and set fire to the premises by 
throwing fnc into the straw in the sta¬ 
ble. Harrison and Wilson were to go 
to Gray’s-Inti-ldiie, and in case they 
could not carry the cannon out of the 
military school, they were to wait till 
a party came to assist them. Thence 
they were to proceed tq the artillery 
barracks, to assist Cooke in taking the 
cannon there. If they found their 
strength sufficient to proceed, they 
were to advance to the Mansion-house, 
and plant ^hree of the cannon on each 
bide of the Mansion-house, and to de¬ 
mand the Mansion-house. If it were 
refusedf they were to fire, and then it 
would be given up. The Mansion- 
liouse was to be made the seat for the 
Provisional Government. The Bank 
of England was next to be taken. 
They would take the books, which 
would enable them to bce farther into 
the villamy of the Government. The 
further parts of the plan were delayed 
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till Wednesday. They agreed ^pon a 
sign and countersign. Tne wwd was 
** Button j’* the man who came up 
was to say B-u-t; the otfier was to 
reply t-o-n.—Being asked as to the 
watch, witness said. There are other 
things which I wish to state. I went 
there next morning, and found‘’Ed¬ 
wards, Ings, and Hall, making fuses 
for the hand-gri'nades. Davidson went 
on the watch at six. Witness and Brunt 
went to relieve the watch. They saw 
Davidson in the square, on the watch. 
They went into a public-house, where 
Brunt played at domino with a young 
mao. About eleven they went out in¬ 
to the square, and walked for some 
time, till witness got ashamed of him- 
aelf. They went away at twelve o'¬ 
clock. He went next day to Flox- 
court, between two and three. He 
found Brunt there. Strange came in, 
and in a few minutes afterwards two 
more strangers. Strange and another 
were trying the flints. They went in¬ 
to a back room to avoid the strangers, 
where witness saw cutlasses, blunder- 
busses, &c. Thisllewood, Ings, and 
Hall, came in. Thistlewood said, 
•* Well, my lads, this looks like some¬ 
thing to be done.” He touched wit¬ 
ness on the shoulder, and asked how 
he was. Witness replied that he was 
very unwell, .ind in low spirits. This¬ 
tlewood sent for beer and gin. This¬ 
tlewood then wanted some paper to 
write bills on. Witness said, cartridge 
paper would do. I'he paper was 
brought; and table and rhair were 
got. The bills were then written ; 
they were to be set on the houses, to 
let the people know' what Irad b*cn 
done. Thibtlewood read as part, 
** Your tyrants are destroyed—the 
friends of liberty are called upon to* 
come forward—the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment is now sitting. James Ings, 
Secretary. February 23.”^ Thistle- 
wood was much agitated, and could 
write only three. Another bill was 


written, which was an address to 
the soldiers. Another person was 
employed to write it, and Thistb- 
wood dictaifd to him.—WrtiftVtt'^..^id 
he would tell what he had seen—Ings 
l^d two black belts on, one for two 
pistols, the other for cutlasses. He 
had two bags on, his shoulders like 
soldiers' haverbacka. He looked at 
himself and said, he was not complete 
yet, he had forgot his steel. He took 
our a large knife, and brandished it 
about, and said, it would cut off the 
heads of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
and it would be thought a great deal 
of at some future time. 'I'he knife was 
a large broad knife, 12 inches long, 
the hand bound round with wax to 
keep a firm hold of it. Others were 
busy at other arms. They began to 
leave the room about half-past four or 
five, to go about the business. Palin 
came in half an hour before. Palin 
said, they ought to be aware of what 
they were about, and to think within 
themselves whether they were to do 
their country service or not, and whe¬ 
ther the assassination would be coun¬ 
tenanced by their country. If they 
thought their country would join them, 
then the man who flinched should be 
run through on the spot. Unless they 
came to this determination they would 
do no good. A tall man came in, and 
asked what the business they were 
about was. Witness had never seen 
him before. The tall man said, if they 
were to serve their country, he was 
their man, and i*" any one was afraid of 
his life, he ought to have nothing to 
do with buch a concern as that. This¬ 
tlewood was then gone. Brunt was 
told, that inquiries were made by some 
who were present, as to the plan they 
were about Brunt said, that was not 
the room for telling that ; but they 
should go with him, ‘and they would 
know. Brunt promised spirits; and 
the tall man cautioned against drunk¬ 
enness, as-riiinous to a cause like that. 
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They went along the street, two and 
two, and at some distance, that they 
might not be observed. There was a 
■^ul^rard in the room us^d^or swords, 
hand-grenades, and flannel bags for 
• cartridges, one which was full. The 
retft ol the arms were in Tidd’s room ; 
that was the depot. ^ Thistlewood was 
always in a hurry to carry every thing 
that was got ready into the depot, lest 
any officer should see it. Witness ear¬ 
ned a brass-barrelled blunderbuss. 
There were pikes made of old files. 
Witness as he went on missed all his 
associates He returned back, and met 
Bruut, who returned back with him 
along the Edgwarc-road, till they met 
Thistlewood They went all together 
to the stable in Cato stieet. Witness 
stauf behind till Harrison came up, and 
made him go in. He saw there, Da¬ 
vidson and VV ilson below, Thistlewood, 
Ings, Hall, Bradburii, Strange, Coo- 
per, the tall man, and others above. 
There were, as Thistlewood calculated 
at last, eighteen above, and two below. 
There was «f bench above, and arms on 
It. Some beer was standing on the 
table. There weie lights. There was 
a chest. Before Tidd came, Thistle¬ 
wood went out for some time. Wit¬ 
ness heard a deal of talk below, and 
he found Thibllewood, Brunt, Harri* 
son, Davidson, and Wilson. They 
spoke of the good news they heard, 
that the carnages were arriving at 
Lord H ai I o wby’s as fast as they could. 
V'vitness went up to the loft, and saw 
Thistlewood and Brunfmuch agitated. 
'I'liey spoke of Tidd’s absence. Brunt 
pledged his word tliat he would come. 
He soon afterwards came. Thistle- 
wood said, “ I hope you will not give 
up what you are going to do ; if you 
do, this will be another Despard’s bu- 
sinest.” He then counted 20 persons, 
. and said that wfis enough, 14 would 
be sufficient to go into tne room, and 
the other six would take care of the 
Aervants and doors. The> then set 


apart 14. The gin bottle was then 
started.’ Thistlewood said, if Lord 
Harrowby had 16 servants, that was 
nothing, a^they would not be prepaa 
red. A noise was heard below. This¬ 
tlewood took a candle and looked 
down to see who they were, and then 
set down ^he candle quite confused, 
according to witness's judgment. Two 
officers took command of the room, 
holding small pistols, and said, A 
pretty nest there is of you. We have 
got a warrant to apprehend you all, 
and hopft you will go peaceably." A 
man who was on the step of tne lad* 
der said, ** Let me come forward. 
This was the man murdered. A group 
of persons had got into the little room, 
and then came forward, and one of 
them stretched forward an arm, wit¬ 
ness saw nothing in it, and another 
presented a pistol. The man fell. It 
was impossible for him to give a par¬ 
ticular accounf of the other transac¬ 
tions. He got away, went home, wai 
apprehended on the Friday, and re¬ 
mained in custody ever since. He iden¬ 
tified Davidson, Wilson, Brunt, Ings, 
Cooper, Harrison, and Tidd. There 
were two he did not know. They 
were again called forward, but he said 
he could not swear to them. Hewaa 
sent forward near the dock, but he 
said he did not know t1|em. One of 
them, he said, he saw at the meeting. 

Joseph Hale, apprentice to Brunt, 
bore testimony to the assemblages and 
preparations of arms which had taken 
place at hij house. He gave the fol¬ 
lowing account of Brunt's arrival home 
after the breaking up of the underta- 

knig- • . 

My master came home that night at 
about nine o’clock. I observed his 
,dreas was dirty. He appeared con¬ 
fused. I heard him say to his wife, 
It was all up, or words to that effect* 
He said that where he had been, a 
great maby officers had come in. He 
said he had saved his life, and that 
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was all. Just as he said this, another 
man came in. I do not know that man. 
Brunt shook hands with him, and ask¬ 
ed him iK he knew who had informed. 
The man said, no. The man then said, 
he had had a dreadful blow on the 
side, which knocked him down. Brunt 
then said, “ There is something J;o be 
done yet.” After this BriSnt and the 
otljer man went away together. Mis 
Brunt and I after this went fo liigs’s 
room. I saw several rolls of brown 
paper with tar in them. I saw only 
one pole remaining. I saw something 
rolled up, and tied round witb strings. 
I understood them to be hand-gre¬ 
nades. I saw an iron pot belonging to 
Brunt. My master came in about 11 
o’clock. He told me to get up in the 
morning as soon as I could and clean 
his boots. They were very dirty. He 
called me in the morning at half past 
flix, and when I pot up he asked me 
if I knew the Rorouph. 1 told him 
yea. He then asked if 1 knew Snow’s- 
ficlds. I said no. He then went into 
the back room, and put the things out 
of the cupboard into two baskets; one 
of which was afti rwards put into a 
blue apron belonging to Mis Brunt. 
This apron had betorc this been as a 
curtain in Ings’s loom. My master 
told me that Potter lived in Snow's- 
fields. When we had the baskets ready, 
two oflicers 4ame in and took my mas¬ 
ter into custody. 1 knew wheie Tidd 
lived. He lived in Holc-in-the-Wall- 
passage, Brookes's-market. Adams 
lived next door. 

Several witnesses were Examined as 
to points of minor importance 

Thomas Hyden, examine^ by Mr 
Gurney.—rl am a cow-keeper, was 
formerly a member of a shoe-makers* 
club. I knew Wilson there. 1 saw 
him a few’ days before the 23d of Fcb^ 
ruary. He met me in the stieet, and 
made a pioposition to me. He asked 
me if I would be one of a party to de¬ 
stroy his Majesty’s Ministers. He 


said they were watting for a cabinet 
dinner, and that all things w'ere ready. 
He told me they had a sort of things 
which I never saw,—they were q.'Ld 
by the name of hand-grenades,—-ami 
he said he depended on me to be one. 
He said that Mr Tbistlewood would 
be glad to see me, if I wonld be one. 
He said the use” to be made of the 
hand-grenades, was to be put under 
the table (at the cabinet dinner) with 
the fuse alight, and those who escaped 
were to be destroyed by the sword or 
some other w'capan. He also said that 
fires were to be lighted, and the town 
to be kept iii confusion for several 
days, till the thing became general. 
Renamed some houses Lord llar- 
rowby’s, Lord Castlereagh’s, Lord 
^^'ell^ngton’s, Lord Sidmouth’s, the 
Bishop of London’s, and several others 
which I do not lemember. I told liini 
1 would make one. This was, I be¬ 
lieve, four or five da)s befoie the Ca- 
to-strect business. Refore that 1 went 
to Lord Harrow by’s ; I do not re¬ 
member the d.iy 1 follov ed his lord¬ 
ship in the Park,—1 gave him a note. 
On Wedne'.d.iy the 23d I saw Wilson 
again. 1 believe it w-as between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon. I 
met him in Manchester-street, Man- 
chester-sqiiare. He said, ‘‘ Hyden, 
you are the veiy man I wanted to see ” 
i asked him what there was going to 
be; and he said there was to be a ca¬ 
binet dinner at Lord Harrowby’s, 
Grosvenor-square. He told me I was 
to go to the Horse and Groom public- 
house, the corricr Cato-street. I 
was to go in there, or otherwise I was 
to wait at the corner until 1 was shoved 
into a stable close by. I asked him 
the hour, and he said about half-past 
five or a quarter before six. 1 then 
asked him how many there were to 
be, and he said 20 or 30. I asked 
him was that all there was going to 
be ; and he said there was to be an¬ 
other party in the Borough, another 
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in Gray*s-Inn-iane» and another in 
Gec’s-court, or in the city. He said 
all Gce’s-couit were in it, but they 
''^m<\uld not act till after the Englibh 
l/*gan, as they had so oTten deceived 
them before. Gee’s-court is inhabit¬ 
ed by Irish. It is at the St Gilfrb's 
end of Oxford-street. He also said 
tliere was a gcntllmaii’s servant sup- 
poiting them with money, and if they 
would act fin the subject, lie would 
give them a gieat deal moie. He 
asked me if 1 had a gun, and 1 said 
yes, but It was O'lly a rul)bi->liing one. 
He then bdid tlu would provide me 
with a (> 1111 , and something to work 
w’Uh. There weie, lie also said, two 
pieces of cannon in Graj’it-lnn-laiie, 
whuh tiny'could get by bicaking in 
a ^in ill door. He said there were 
four pieci', of Cviniiori in the Artillciy- 
groiind, and tliey could b< very easily 
taken, by kiliing the ceniiael After 
they left (xiosvcnoi-'.tjuare, they were 
to meet near the Mansion-house. 1 
was told to come to my time, or the 
thing would be done befoii 1 came. 

1 went to .fohn-stieet that eseiiiiig. 
It was iieail) 7 o’clock, i'he cntiancc 
to Catu-siiLct i'> a litile gateway from 
.Jolin-sfici t. When 1 got liieie I saw 
W’lloviii and DavidsOii. 1 had seen him 
(Davidson) before. Davidson said 1 
was come, and he asked me if I would 
go in. 1 bald no, as I was going sorne- 
wheic else to look for some cieam. He 
said if 1 would go in, Mi Tliistlewood 
was there 1 asked him what time 1 
should be there, and he said 8 o'clock. 
If 1 were not there in time, he said I 
was to follow them down to Grosve- 
nor-square, and at the fourth house 
from the corner, at the bottom of the 
square, 1 should find them. 

A note was here put into witness’s 
hand, which he said was the one given* 
, by him to Lccd Harrowby. It was 
in his own hand-wnling. 

Cross-examined,—The reason why 
. 1 gave the note to Lpr^ Harrowby 

VOL. Xlll I'AKT n. 


was, because I could oot »ec Lord 
Lastlereagh.— I did not call at Lord 
Castlereagh’s house, but I went three 
or four Urnes near the house, in order 
to sec him 1 did not see him, and 
then I gave the note to Lord Harrow¬ 
by. 1 am certain that in VVilson^S 
conversation with me, the words, ** HtS 
Maiestyt ministers,” were used. 

The Earl of Hairowby examined 
fiom the Bench by the Attohnet- 
Gi nkuai, —1 reside in Grosveuor- 
squarc, on the south side, near CharleS- 
street, next door to the Archbishop 
of Yoi*k*s. 1 am a Pi ivy Councillor, 
and one of liis Majesty's ministers. I 
am President of the Council, and one 
of the Cabinet. On the SJHd of Feb¬ 
ruary last 1 intended giving a cabinet 
dinner; I think n wUvS on Wednesday 
the ‘2‘hi. Only those who compose 
the Cabinet are invited to Cabinet din¬ 
ners. 1 believe the invitations went 
out the latter part of the week before, 
,but my head servant can speak to that 
more coi rectly Invitations were sent 
to the Lord Cliancellor ; to the Earl 
of Liverpool, the Fust Lord of the 
Treasury ; to Mi V^aiibittart, the 
Chancellor of the Exchecpicr ; to Earl 
Bathurst, the Secretary of Slate for 
the Colonial Department ; to Lord 
Sidmuiuh, the Secretary of State for 
the (loine Department ; to Lord Ca8» 
tlereagh, the Sevretary of State for 
Foieign Affairs; the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Master General of the Ord¬ 
nance ; Mr Canning, the I'liKtCoin- 
missionci of the India Board ; Mr Ro¬ 
binson, 'President of the Board of 
Trade; Mr B» Bathurst, Chancellor 
of ihi; Duchy of LaiicLter ; Mr Wtl* 
lesley Pole, the Master of the Mint, 
and the Earl of Mulgrave; all these 
are Pnvy Coiincillorb. They are em¬ 
ployed 1(1 the difh rent offices I bi^ve 
mentioned, and also form what is call¬ 
ed the Cabinet In common parlance 
they a«; called his Majesty’s Ministers. 
On the Tuesday before the intended 
H 
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dinner, I was riding in the Park with¬ 
out a servant. It was about two o’- . 
clock. I went to a council at Carlton 
House. I am not positive as to the 
hour. As I came near Grosvenor gate 
a person met me, and asked me if 1 
was Lord Ilarrowby. I said yes He 
said he wished to give a note to Lord 
Castlercagh, whicli was of (Jonsider- 
able importance to him and to myself. 
He thfcn gave me a letter. After some 
further conversation, he gave me a 
card, with his address. 1 s.iw the man 



plantations in H)de Paik. The din¬ 
ner did not take place at my house on 
Wednesday. The preparations went 
on as if the partus wetc to dine toge¬ 
ther, until 1 wiote a note from the 
Earl of Liverpool’s to my head ser¬ 
vant, to say tile Cabinet would not 
dine there. It would be seven, oi half 
past, at which the party would dine. 

Cross-exammed by MrCurw'ood.— 
I had some genet«1 knowledge of some 
conspiracy, or sonu thing ol tlie kind, 
going on bcfoic this. 1 do not know' 
a person named Ed wauls. We liad 
some general iiifoi inatioii a consider¬ 
able time btfoic thus, that some plan 
was in agitation, hut w'c did not know 
the time at which it vias to take place, 
or the paitic liars I will not say to 
two montlis. It was some consider¬ 
able time btfore tiiu 

John Baker examined by the At- 
ToliNi'V-(’.1 \Hl AJ, —I am butler to 
Lord 11 allow by The cards of invi¬ 
tation were issiitd for the Cabinet din¬ 
ner on the ISth or If)th It w'as about 
eight in the tveiling ot the ‘JtSd whin 
I first knew that the ('abiiur were not 
to dme at my Lord Hanowhy's. The 
preparations went on lot it nil then. 
The Archbishop of York lues next 
dooi to my Loid Hairowhj’s I ran't 
say whethei his Grace had company 
on the Vllld of February. 1 noticed 
several carnages draw* up at his dooi. 


John Monument examined by the 
Solicitor-General. —I am by trade 
a shoemaker. I generally live near 
Brook’s-market, but 1 am now a pf'..''’ 
soner in the lower. I know the pri* 
soner Thistlewood. I met him at the 
hoifse of one I'ord some weeks before 
the transaction of the 23d of February. 
He afterwards called upon me at my 
lodgings. He w'as not alone. Brunt 
was with him. He told me that he 
wanted to speak with me in private. 
In con'.equence 1 went out of the room 
with him, niy mothei and hrothei be¬ 
ing at that time in ^he room with me. 
Brunt staid behind when 1 went out. 
Thistlewood then said to me, “ Great 
events arc novv close at hand—the 
people arc every where anxious for a 
change. He had been piomised sup¬ 
port by a great many men, who had 
deceived him, but lie had now' got 
men who would stand hy him " He 
then asked me if 1 had any aims I 
said, “ No, 1 had not. ’ He said, that 
eveiy man of them—that is, of those 
who were attached to him—liad arms, 
pikes, pistols, or sabres; and added, 
that 1 might buy a pistol for four or 
five shillings I said that I was too 
poor to buy one. He replied, that if 
such weic the case, he would see what 
could be done fot me Biunt called 
upon me again in four or five days. 
He said that he could not stay long 
with me ; tliere were several more 
niin of his trade waiting to sec him on 
tint, busint's, and he must call on them, 
I did not see him afurwards for some 
time. He calltd. how'ci t, again upon 
me on the Tuesday' previous to the 
2Sd. 1 then told him that I thought 
I had lo-'t liiir, as he had staid aw'ay 
so veiy long He leplitd, that owing 
to the King’s death, an alteration had 
taken place in then plans. I asked 
him what tliose plans weie. He said 
that 1 should know them better at a 
meeting to he held the night after¬ 
wards, than^hc could tell me. I asked 
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luffl whe]re the meetJoff was to be. He 
said at Tjrburn-tnrnpike. He did not 
me what was to be done there. I 
asked him, if I was to ffee any persons 
there how I was to know them as 
friends, and rt^jucstcd him to give* me 
the word. Brunt then told me, that 
if I saw any peffsons about, 1 was to 
eay b-u-t; and if they were friends, 
they would say f-o-H. He would, 
however, call on me the following morn¬ 
ing, and tell me more particulars On 
the Wednesday afternoon, between 
four and live, he did call again ; he 
came by himself. *He called me down 
stairs, and asked me if I was ready to 
go, I said, “ No, I have got some 
woik to do, and it must be done be¬ 
fore I go" He asked me how long 
it would be liefore it was linished. 1 
said, that it would be done about six 
o’clock. lie then said, that he could 
not wait foi me so long—that I must 
therefore come to the place appointed 
along with the man to whom he had 
introduced me; that man's name was 
TiJd. He chaiged me not to be 
later than six o’clock, as Tidd had 
others, as well as m)sclf, to take with 
him to the place of meeting. 1 went 
to Tidd’s at half past six, who com¬ 
plained that many men had disappoint¬ 
ed him. We waitid till seven, but no 
pci son came, Tidd then went into a 
comer of the room, took out a huge 
pistol, and stuck it in a belt which he 
wore round his waist He also took 
out four or five pike-hcads, which he 
wrapped up ii^broc^n paper. He took 
also seveial shafts, four or five feet 
long We then went out, along Hol- 
born, and up Oxf-^rd-stieet. 1 asked 
him, in liia room, where we w'cie go¬ 
ing. He said, to a room in a mew's in 
John-street, Edgcw’arc-road. Wheit 
we got into Holborti, he gave me the 
pike-shafts, and told me to take care 
of them. I asked him again, as we 
were going along, whej-e were go¬ 
ing ; and wanted to know whether it 


was to the House of Commons. He 
said, “ No, there were too many sol¬ 
diers near there." I again pressed him 
on the subject, and he said that they 
were going to Grosvenor-square, as 
there was a Cabinet-dinner there that 
evening. 1 did not ask him any more ' 
questioits; for, on his saying that, I 
was satisfied for what purpose they 
weie going. We then went to*CatO- 
street. Under the aichway I saw two 
men, uliom Tidd appealed to know. 
He spoke to them; and after a few 
moments we all went into the stable 
together. There were in the loft'and 
stable about 24> or ‘IB persons. I had 
not been there long when some one 
proposed to count the numbers as¬ 
sembled. Thistlewood leplied, that 
there was no occasion to do so, as he 
knew that wcic about four or five and 
twenty persons in the room. There 
was a person in a brown great-coat 
sitting on a carpenter's bench, who 
spoke of the impropriety of going 
with so small a number to Lord Har- 
rowby’s. Thistlewood replied, there 
vrcrc quite enough of them. He only 
wanted 13 to go into the room ; and, 
supposing Lord H. to have 16 sei*- 
vants, that miinber would be quite 
enough to mastei thorn. The man in 
the blown coat said, “ After we have 
done, there will be a Jrowd about the 
dooi, liow arc wc to make our t scape ?*' 
Thutlewoyd said, “ You know the 
larger body isalicady gone to arrange 
matteis; we, tlie smaller, are left to 
do the* buoiiicss." Davidson then 
blamed the tall man in the blown 
groat-coat for throwing cold water on 
uit plan , and added, that if he was 
afraid, he might as well go away. 
Brunt said, “ Rather tlian give up the 
business, 1 will go to the house and 
blow It up, though I perish mySelf in 
the nuns,—for ) ou know we have got 
that winch can easily doit." The man 
in the great-oat then said, as they 
were all for it he would not oppose 
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it. He tlien proposed that all in the 
room should put themselves under the 
orders of Thistlewood. Upon which 
Thistlewood said, that all engaged in 
the business were equal, and should 
have the same honour as himself; and 
proposed that 14- should volunteer to 
go into the i oom at Lord Harrowby’s 
Those that volunteered were to range 
themselves on the side in which the 
fire-place stood. Tliey did so in the 
couise of a few minutes. Whether 
they were exactly I f, 1 don’t know. 
1 heard nothing said of what the test 
were to do. On somebody asking that 
question, Thistlewood replied, that 
they all knew their places, Thistle¬ 
wood then went out for a fiw mo¬ 
ments. On his return, he said that he 
had received intelligence that the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Sidniouth 
had ariivtil at Loid Ilariowby’s. I 
was mysell taken in custody into the 
room. 

Thomas Dwyir examined by Mr 
Guknly. —J live in (. heese-contt, 
Oxford .street. Some tunc in Ftbruaiy 
1 became acquainted witli Davidson. 
He introduiul me to Thistlewood. 
We went togrther to a piihhc-hoiiie 
at the ei dot Moly ncux-sireet, not far 
from Cato-St net This might be about 
the 9th, JOlh, or llth of Ftbruaiy. 
Thistlewood said nothing jiarticular 
to me at that time He tibseived, that 
he had been in tour oi live i evolutions, 
and that Inland was m a distuibed 
state. I am an Iiishnian. Thistlcw'ood 
said, that he had a good nnily of niy 
'countrymen with han Ho pn ssed me 
to go with him also. I saw Davidson 
on the night bcfoie the 2‘id. He told 
me that he was going to stand sentry 
The next morning. 1 was called upon 
by a person, who took me to Fox- 
court, Gray’s-lnii-lanc He was a tall 
man, and his name is Harrison We 
went into a two pair back rooki; the 
room door w'as locked. He knocked 
at another door, and a woman gave 


him the key. He opened the door, 
and we entered. There was a cup¬ 
board in the room, out of which wa/* 
taken a ball, wrapped up in yam. 
Harrison told me the purpose for 
wlhcli It was intended, and called it a 
grenade. Shortly afterwards Thistle¬ 
wood, David-son, ana a few more came 
in 1 favidson had a blunderbuss, a pair 
of pistols, and a bayonet in his side- 
pocket, Otheis also came in, but T 
did not know their names QThe wit¬ 
ness was here told to look into the 
dock, and sec if fie could identify any 
of the prisoners as being then present. 
He instantly identified Biunt.^j On 
Davidson's sa)ing that he had only 
given 12s lor his pntols, Biuiit said 
he would go out and buy a pair. I 
had some conversation with Thistle¬ 
wood about the hand-grenades. This- 
tlewood said, that some of them were 
to be till own into the horse-bai racks, 
and olheis into Loid Harrowby's 
house, tt) set fire to it, and blow it 
up I'hisllewood asked me liovv many 
of my I'ountivmen I could muster, as 
he should want some of them at half 
past eight that evening. 1 told him 
that I could muster about 26 or 27- 
He told me that they, meaning him¬ 
self and friends, weie to assemble at 
the HotSi. and (Iroom ; and ordeied 
me to be at the Pontefract Castle, at 
the end of Baiict’s-court, a house 
much fiequcuted by Iiishmcn. He 
told me that I was to pick out the 
best of my couiitr) men, .lud go to the 
Foundling Ho prtal, knock at the 
porter’s lodge, put a pistol to his 
breast, and tuiri on to the nglit hand, 
as there were 2d or 26 stand of arms 
in the other lodge ; these i was to 
seize. At the same time another party 
Vvould secure two pieces of cannon 
vvhicli were in the Light»Horse Riding 
School, Grav's - Inn-lane. Ariother 
party was in the meantime to go to 
the Artillery-ground, Finsbury, and 
seize what was there. He also men- 
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Honed that there was to be a Cabinet- 
dmnei at Lord Harrowby’s, and that 
^the party there were to be attached. 
A.fter this I saw a bundle, coataimii^r 
gun-powder, taken out and laid upon 
the floor ; a tin«measiirc was produced, 
and several smaller woollen bags were 
tilled w'lth It. Tl»is was done by liar- 
ribon. 1 afterwMrds heard Thisllewood 
give directions geneially to ther» all. 
He said that a dozen pike-handlcs 
were to be taken to Mary la-bonne, 
some ollierb to Eiiisbury, and some 
clsewdieir. I was asked, but refused, 
to take some of tflem I s.iw a bag; 
an\l the pow'dcr whieh had been mea¬ 
sured out, and also the grenades, 
were put into it. I heaid directions 
giicn to a iiKui by Hciiison, to take 
sometiuiig to the llcu.e and Groom, 
at tlie end tit Cato-strei.t. In the 
nn an tiint, anotlu r pei son went out to 
git the pike liunlKs. 1 got back to 
my own place at LJ o'clock. I told 
Ma|oi James ot what 1 had seen and 
heaid ; lu^constqueucc of wdiathe said, 

I went to the Siciitary of State about 
one, or half past one o’clock that day. 

Geoigc Riilliveii, the police oflicer, 
was iheii examined by hir Rom.anij 
— I wiut, on till 'J;3d of Febuiary, to 
Cato-stieet I hiet ('ihen-werc to meet 
metheie. Wiuiuvewert all asaembledj 
we were about 12 of us. I went into the 
stable, and saw a man with a sword by 
hia side, and a blunderbuss on his 
shoulder. I saw one man below', and 
1 have some faint recollection that I 
saw another, ^’hc whole of my party 
follow'fd me into the stable. On see¬ 
ing the man with the blunderbuss on 
his shoulder, I told some of the party 
to ^ccute him. I went up a ladder 
which led to a loft. When I got there 
I saw several men ; heard the clatter-* 
ing v)f arms, and saw swords and pis¬ 
tols. Tiirec or tour of my party went 
up with me. 1 am sure that Ellis and 
Smithcrswere with me. From theview 
• which I had of the place, fthink there 


w'ere 21' or 25 persona present. The 
size of that room is 15 feet,—five one 
WMy, and ten feet ten the other. There 
are two looms adjoining this, separated 
by doors. When I got into the roora» 

I said, “We are oliieers ; seize their 
arms.” I saw in the looin Thistle- 
w^od, whom I have known for four 
or five years. Thibtlewood was stand¬ 
ing, at the time we entered, it the 
right hand side of the table, near the 
door of the little room. On my saying 
“ we are oliieers,” he seized a swrord, 
whichVas diawn, and retreated to the 
little room. The sword was a very 
long one, and rather bright. He stood 
in the entry of the door, fencing, to 
prevent any one's approach, Smithcrs 
approached him Thistlew'ood stabbed 
him, and Sinithers fell, saying, “ Oh, 
my God • I’m clone," or something to 
that effect. Somebody from the corner 
of the room j-vhere Thistlevvood stood 
said, “ Put out the lights—kill the 

*b-rs, and throw them down stairs.” 

The lights were then put out ; I join¬ 
ed lu their cry ot “ kill them,” and 
rushed down stairs. 1 did not observe 
any thing till I got into John-slrect, 
where 1 mi t the tiuhliers, whom I 
bi ought Sevcial sliots were fired 
ftoin the cornel of the room where 
'riiistlcwocd was sta'iding, I think, 
down the stairs. Ot! airiving a se¬ 
cond tune at the stable, 1 met Tidd 
grappling with one of the military. 1 
secured liim. 1 was afterwards in the 
public bouse, (Horseand Groom) and 
saw 13ra^buin brought in. On him 
were found six ball-cartridges, and 
tliree balls. Davidson and ilson were 
Wrought 111 Davidson sang a song. I 
then went back to the loft, and found 
there Shaw, Strange, Cooper, Monu¬ 
ment, and Biadbura. I saw arms itt 
the hands of scvenil persons. I found 
two swords and a bag. The bag con¬ 
tained t“ii hand-grenades. I also found 
balls and fuses They were brought 
to Bow-screct, and •-cmained since m 
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ossession of an officer. Afterwards 
went to the Horse and Groom. I 
had seen Cooper there, with^a stick, 
and Gilchrist came back for it, but 
did not get it. J observed it cut 
James Ellis, by the A'j*i ohxly-Ge- 
NERAli.— Went with theotlicr officers 
to Cato-strect on the Ffbiuary : 
he went in inin'.edi.Uely after Ruthven. 
He saw tv\'o men, one having on two 
cross-bclls ; either in Ins rijrht or left 
holding a carabine, in the other a 
sword. Witness observed that he* was 
a man of colour, 'I'he other person 
was between the foot of the ladder 
and the stall next to it, for tliere w'cre 
three. He followed Riithven up as 
dose as he could. The man of colour 
said something, I'ndirig with men.” 
He heard the men above rushing hack 
behind the caiperiter's table, and a 
noise like fencing with sw'ords. There 
might be 20 or 2'i men Ruthven 
said, “ We aic olHcers, sei/e tlieir 
arms, oi surrender yoiu arms ” Wit¬ 
ness had not known 'J'hi'itlewood be¬ 
fore, but he was satisfied it was he 
who menaced with the sword. Wit¬ 
ness had before held forward Ins stall' 
of office; he now' presented a pistol, 
and desired him to desist, or he would 
fire. Smithers then gamed the top of 
the ladder, and advanced towards the 
little room. Thistlewood struck him 
■with the swoid iicai the hi east. Sini- 
thers fell back, held up his hands, and 
exclaimed, « O God !” Witness fired 
on Thisilewood, and Smithers stag¬ 
gered towards him. The candles were 
put out, and the witness was forced 
down. He stood at the door to the 
street. Several shots w'ere fired! somt 
balls passed him. On going out, he 
heard a cry. Saw a man running to¬ 
wards Queen-street, with belts on. 
He ttccuied him. It w'as Davidson, 
the man of colour. He had a cara¬ 
bine in the one hand, and a s\|'ord in 
the other He afterwards assisted in 


securing four, to whom he could not 
speak positively. 

William Westcoat had part in con¬ 
ducting the pitrole at Bow-street, and 
was a constable. He was down in the 
stabh the whole time ,; nd heard filing 
on the loft. He saw lugs m the stable, 
who wanted to rud) out, while the 
other officers w'ore up. Witness and 
Ing%hivl a contest. There was ter¬ 
rible contusion on the loft; some came 
tumbling flown, and some singly He 
knew Ihistlewood Theiewasa light. 
Thistlewooil filed at witness Thice 
holes w'eie in his hat by balls. Wit¬ 
ness ruihedto wards Thistlew’ood, when 
he was struck down Thistle wood then 
made a cut at him with a sword, and 
ran oat. Witness was w'oiindcd in tfic 
back of his hand with one of the balls, 
as he had held up his hand to protect 
his head. 

Hugh Nixon, one of the Bow-street 
officers, saw Ruthven, Elhs, and the 
deceased, go up the ladder. He went 
up, and saw Elhs fne. There was a 
rush down, rind he saw a man fire a 
pistol ; lie rather believed it was This- 
tlcwood. I iigb was pursued and brought 
back. Witness found a sword in the 
stable, and a bayonet up stairs. 

John Wiight, a patrolc of Bow- 
stieet, was one of the officers who went 
to Cato-stieet. They mustered at the 
lloisc and Gioom. lie saw Cooper 
having a broom-stick, and another 
coming to drink beer. Cooper left the 
stick. Witness took a sword and a 
knife from a man who was in the sta¬ 
ble, near a stall. TJiat moment he was 
knocked down, and received a stab in 
his side. Wilson and Bradbuin were 
afterwards taken. Witness found about 
two dozen ball-cartridges in Wilson’s 
pocket, and a pair of scissars ; and 
found two haversacks on his sides. 

William Charles Brookes, apatrole, 
being directed by Mr Birnie towards 
persons passing, saw Ings, and a per. 
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son in front of him with a cutlasa, and 
spoke to them. Ings fired, and shght- 
^ly wounded him on the sjioulder. \Vit- 
ness staggered into llie road. Ings 
went off towards the Edgwarc-road. 
.Witness puihued Ings tlnevv away 
the pistol. Moy^touk him. Witness 
asked liim why he had fired at linn—a 
man whom he had never seen ? lie 
said, “ I wish J had killed you.” Wit¬ 
ness stated, that two haversacks, a 
knife-case, and a tin box, three parts 
full of powder, w'ero found on Ings. 

Giles Moy co.ifjimcd tins evidence, 
so.far as he was concerned. 

Robert I 'hapmai), one of the Bow- 
street oflic'is, went to Cito-strect; 
saw Ings in the hlabh, .ind heard him 
say, “ I. 'ok out, abo\e ’ Witness, in 
the h hou t, took fiom Ings a 
kmfe-cri'ic, tuo balls, ami a pntol-key. 
He saw one innning thtongh the 
stable with a sw'oid in lin, hand 

Captain Eit/claniue appeared on 
the light of the B'nch, and said, he 
y,'^ a lilnitenant in the C‘old>trLam 
Guards; he went with a piquet to 
.lohn-street on the jJ:5d of February, 
about eight in the eveiuiig On hear¬ 
ing reports of pistols, tiny wmrit to 
Cato-street Hi w.is directed by a 
policc-offii er to the stable He met 
two men at the door; the man on his 
right cut at him wnth a .sword, the 
other man presented a pistol. He got 
in, and seued a man, who called out, 
** Don’t kill me, and I will tell yon 
all.” He gave him yi charge, and then 
secured anotlfbr man in one of the 
stalls. On going up stairs, he secured 
three, four, or five persons He fell 
against the body of poor Smithers, 
who w’as lying dead. He saw several 
arms. ^ 

Samuel Taunton, a Bow street offi¬ 
cer, went to Btunt’s lodgings, search- 
ing the front and back rooms, and 
found two baskets. Brunt, who was 
.in the front room, anebliwl been pre¬ 
viously taken into custody, said he 


knew nothing of the baskets } the 
room did not belong to him in which 
they weVe ; it vvas the back room. In 
the same room there was a pike-staff 
and an iron pot. Witness sent for the 
landlady, Mrs Rogeis She' said her 
nmcc ha^l let the back room to a man 
she did not know'. Brunt said, it was 
a man at the public-house, and he did 
not know his name. Witness then went 
to Tield’s, in theHole-in-thc-w'all-pas* 
sage, near Gray s-Inn-kme. There he 
found^i box full of ball-cartridges, 965 
in number ; he found JO grcnatles^and 
a great quantity of gunpowder. He 
found, in haversacks, d-.'H balls. He 
found alho 01) ball-caitriclgcs, about 11 
bags of gunpowdei, one pound each, 
riie gieiuJes were in a wrapper. In 
one of the baskets at Bi unt’s were nine 
papeis of tope-yarn and tar; in the 
other, three of the same, two flannel 
b.igs of powticr, one pound each, and 
.five empty bags, a paper of powder, 
one leather bag, witli thice balls in it. 
They wcie all heic*. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ar>on*mi.S. 
-—This was on the li4-th. Brunt had 
been in custody before. 'J’idd was 
absent. 

Daniel Bii^hop, a Bow-street officer, 
went on the morning of the !24th, with 
other officers, to appiiehctid Thiatle- 
wood, about ten in the morning, to 
Whitccross-stieet, Moorfields, The 
house was ‘kept by Harris. He re¬ 
ceived a key fiom Mrs Harris, which 
opened % groand-lloor. There he saw 
Thistlewood, who thrust his head from 
under the clothes in bed, the shutters 
vere shut. Witness told his name and 
business, and having a sword in one 
hand and a staff in the othe^, threw 
himself on the bed.* Thistlewood said 
he would make no resistance. He had 
his breeches on, m the pockets of 
which they found two balls, two car¬ 
tridges, some flints. Ihey also found 
a small silk sash. 

Lavender produced and identified 
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thi’ bi-lt found in Tlnstlcwood’s coat- 
porktt. 

Kutliven produced the p'ke-atiifl, 
grenades &.c. 

All the soldiers and officers who 
had any of the articles seized were 
now airanged behind the witnt8S-b«x, 
ard handed to liiithven tluir several 
charjyjs, and Ruthven hud them on the 
table. A pike vvas screwed on a staff, 
and handed to the .liny I’lie whole 
of the frightful apparatus was now ex¬ 
posed to view'. Guns, bhinderhu'^ses, 
carbines, swords, pisi.ds, pikes, sticks, 
cartndges, bullets; even the jiot lu 
which tlie tar w'as boded—all were 
produced and identified, 

Morrison identilied the sw'Oid he 
sharpened for Ings 

Serjeant Edwatd Ilamon, of the 
Royal Artilluy, had exa’iiined one of 
the grciidiles It was thus composed ; 
—the tin in the heart en*ntanied thice 
ounces and a half ejf gunpowder , tlie. 
priming lu the tube WeS saltpetre ; 
there was pitch over the tin, and then 
rope-yarn, iii whicli weie pie'ccs of 
iron ; next the tin was o.ikum, which 
was all tarred. In about half <i minute 
it would have expKuled. 'I'he explo¬ 
sion would do much mischief. W it- 
ness proceeded to open one. Five large 
cart-nails wett', found in it, atid two 
old stockings. The tube extended 
from the tin bo\ to the suifaic, and 
was about thre'c inclies long, '^i'he tin 
was full of gunpowder 

He next examined « fir^-ball it 
consisted of oakum, tai, losin, and 
stone-brimstone pounded Lighted 
and thrown into a house*, if it tKuchud 
wood, it was sure to set it on fire. 

Att<5rney-Genfkal.—T his is the 
case on the part of the prosecution 

’’I'he evidence for the panel consist¬ 
ed almost solely of attempts to invali¬ 
date the evidence of Adams tiiat of 
one Hucklestone,who represented him 
to have been in the habit of extorting 
money by false accusations. 


Mr CuiiwooD and Mr ADOLPniii> 
addressed the Jury at great length on ^ 
the part of the piisoner. 'J'he ground 
taken was, ihat the entcrprize in 
wlych hi Ind .‘'.gage;!, however cu- 
miiial, could not be justly character¬ 
ized as treason t 

The Soi.K 1 iou-Gi'Ni r\i. replied. 

Lord Chief Justice Ai'BOI proceed¬ 
ed to Slim up ! Ins, ho said, was an 
indictment against Arthur Thistle- 
wood, the piifionei then .it the bar, 
and sevi^ral other persons, who, in the 
progre.ss of the trinl, liad appeared at 
the bar, in order to hi. identified, for 
the crime of High 'i'rtascni. That 
offence hid truly been stated as the 
Inghest dime known to the law' It 
was 80, because n did not merely pro¬ 
duce individual and private evil, as 
inoat other crimes did, but, in addition 
to tliat, it created gieat acd ixtensive 
public mischief. A charge so grave 
and serious uqiiired, then foie, at the 
bands of an Englnli Jury, (and uo^ld, 
be was suic, fiom what lie‘had seen, 
lecLive) the most maluie and patient 
consuletatiou. 'J he ch.ogc, as it stood 
111 the iiulielmcnt, consisted of .several 
counts. 1st, Conspning and imagi¬ 
ning to depose the King; 'id, Con- 
spn ing and imagining to put the King 
to death ; fid, Conspiring and irnagi- 
mng to levy war against the King, in 
ordei to compel him to change his 
councils; and, Itli, Actually levying 
war against the King Two of these 
offences, conspiripg the deposition of 
the rnotiaich, and levyilig war against 
him, w'cie dcckued to be treason, by a 
statute passed i'O long ago as the 
rt gu of Edw-ard the Third. In the 
construction of that statute, it had 
,beeii luUl, not only in many cases de- 
cided m this county, but also in the 
opinion delivered to *U8 by various 
Icaincd uiitcis on this law, that all 
conspiracies and attempts to depose 
his Majesty, mid all conspiracies to le-. 
vy war against him, were treasonable, 
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and must be considered as overt acts, 
proving an intention to take away his 
life j because, as historical experience 
shewed, the death of a dbvcreign ge¬ 
nerally followed the loss of his kingly 
ajithority. But*, in order to remove 
any mistake that persons might fall 
into on this subject, a statute was 
passed in the reign of Jiis late Majes¬ 
ty, similar in substance, and nearly so 
in langu'ge, to statutes that hl^been 
enacted in former years, but 
bad expired. By that statute, the 
conspiiing or conijiassing to depose 
the King, oi to levy war against him, 
were declared to be substantive trea- 
Soine of the persons called be- 


sons 


“foie them on this oLeasion vvcie repre¬ 
sented, and tinly represented, to have 
been accomplice•, in this traitorous de¬ 
sign, This character did not, however, 
apply to all the witnesses who had 
been In ought forward Much obser¬ 
vation had been made on the degree of 
credit that ought to be given to per¬ 
sons who admitted that lliey had join¬ 
ed in the design, Un tins point he 
should only say, that aci’orcling to the 
law of this couiitiy, and. he believed, 
of every other, accomjilices were con¬ 
sidered competent witnesses ; but the 
credit that should be given to them 
was mattcM of consideration The 
evidence of an accomplice v\as to be 
weiglud, with reference to the pioba- 
bility of the story he told, the con¬ 
firmation of it, so far as it was capable 
of confirmation, and the absence of 
that contradiction W^uch might be ad¬ 
duced, if the story were false. 'J’hcrc 
was, however, no rule of law which 
said, that the testimony of an accom¬ 
plice ought to be credited; neither 
was there any rule of law which de¬ 
clared that It must be rejected, 'lo 
declare the latter would be to open 
the door, and give the greatest lati¬ 
tude and impunity to crime. For, as 
had been said by the learned counsel 
* for the prosecution, if such a doctrine 


were acted on, bad men would feel 
that they might proceed in their base 
designs wkIv perfect security, and they 
would trust each other without re- 
seive; when as bad men now distrust¬ 
ed each other; they were afraid of de¬ 
tection ; and that distrust prevented 
the comrmssioii of many offences which 
could not be perpetrated without the 
assistance of several persons. Ha'ving 
made these general observations, to 
direct their attention to the evidence, 
he w’ould now, some houis having 
elapsed*suice the witnesses were heard, 
read to the ,lury such parts of the tCB- 
tmiony as weie necessary for their 
consideration in coming to a decision. 
[Here his lordship pioceeded to reca¬ 
pitulate the evidence, briefly comment¬ 
ing on It as he w’ent on J The first 
witness was R Adams, who undoubt¬ 
edly stood in the situation of an ac¬ 
complice. Rut, if the story he told 
were false, theie were several persons 
mentioned by him, and they could 
liave been brought forward to dis¬ 
prove his statement, and to discharge 
themselves of the crime imputed to 
them, if they were innocent, but whom 
tlie ('i own t oiild not compel to appear. 
'I’his witness said, tlidt the officers, 
when they entered the room in Cato 
Street, ciied out, “ Here’s a pretty 
nest of you—we have a warrant to 
take yoit alland the officers swore 
they only called out, We are offi¬ 
cers—surrender *’ This difterence was 
not material. The two expressions 
were neafly the same in import; and, 
m the scene of confusion which un¬ 
doubtedly occurred on the entrance 
df the officers, u was very possible 
that a mistake might arise as to the 
exact expression used. '1 fiat part of 
• the evidence in which Adams descri¬ 
bed his irresolution, gave, his Lord- 
ship observed, the exact picture of a 
man ofeveak mind, not knowing whe¬ 
ther he should go on or recede—ba¬ 
lancing whether he should remain true 
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to hia associates, or make a discovery 
-~and who, when taken into custody, 
did come to the resolution to disclose 
all knew. If his testimony were true 
in substance and jrtncral effect, it pro¬ 
ved not only a detenniriatiou to assas¬ 
sinate hisMajcsty’s ministers, butsliew- 
cd to them that that was c«ily a part 
of a more extended and general plan, 
whidh embraced the sei/uro of arms, 
the takinjr possession of the Mansion- 
house, and the fonninp" of a piovifiion- 
al froverimient; a plan formr J on some 
vain expectation, that if the blow 
were ever stiutk, there were a j^reat 
number of people in the metiopoha 
who would readily join in flie scheme, 
and levy war against Ins Majesty. 
Such an cxpc'ctation was vain, then, 
and he hoped would ewer be fouml so, 
when sucli tieasonabh attempts were 
made. This witness nunlioned a man 
named Edwaids. AVhy he was not ex¬ 
amined, Ills loidshi]) could not lay. 
Perhaps the pio^ecntoi did not widi 
to call him, for very good rea ons. 
How far the Jury would disbelieve 
Adams, on that account, it was for 
them to say. What lie had lemaikcd 
on the evidence of this witness, he was 
sorry to say, was consideiably against 
the prisoner. As to the character of 
Adams, before this transaction, they 
knew nothing. No person had said 
any thing about it. Hyden was a wit¬ 
ness of a very difleient description; 
for he, it appealed, dimlowd all he 
knew caily enough to prevent the 
mischief that was meditated, John 
Monument, another accomplice, cor¬ 
roborated Adams. He stated t^iat the 
prisoner said to him, “ Great events 
are at hand—the people every wdieie 
arc anxious for a change.This ob- 
awvation shewed that the assassination 
' Olmiinisters was not the sole and only 
•^dbject of the parties. The evidence 
lof Thomas Dwyer, as far as R went, 
confirmed the testimony of those who 
were examined before him. If his 


statement were correct, the prisoner 
told him the general plan and object 
which he and his associates had in 
view. These were the four witnesses 
called to explain the designs of the 
accused paaics Tv^o of them we’-e 
accomplicis—but, in general, none 
but accomplices could be acquainted 
with such foul and illegal designs. 
The two other wiiiussts did not stand 
in tf]^ tame situation. Cornmunica- 
tioOa^crc made to them, on the sub¬ 
ject of the conspiracy, it apjieared, 
with little reserve-j—a circumstance of 
which the Jury w'ere to judge. ,A 
great many other persons had been 
called, chiefly for \ht puipose of con¬ 
firming the tcitimon) gneii by these 
witnesses ; for, if they had spoken to 
tiurh, without farther cvulonce to the 
facts, tieason wms unJoiibtedly pro¬ 
ved. They piovcd the intention to 
levy war, to fo/m a jirovisional go¬ 
vernment, and, of coiiise, to change 
the goveinmcnt as by Luv estalilishi d. 
Ell/a Walkci provLcl that the piison- 
er, Brunt, had lured a lodging for 
lugs in the house where he resided ; 
and .Joseph Hale, Brunt’s apprentice, 
deposed to the meetings that w'ere 
held fiom time to time in Brunt’s 
room Pic proved that meetings were 
held there every evening, and that 
grenades, fire-balls, and pikes, were on 
the premises. Thomas Sharp, a watch¬ 
man, deposed, that he saw four suspi¬ 
cious persons, on the 22d of February, 
watching about Lord Harrovvby's 
house. Morrison, a cutler, proved 
that Ings brought him two swords to 
sharpen, and a sword found at Cato- 
street appeared to be one of them. 
Alderson, a pawnbroker, deposed, 
that on the 23d of February, David¬ 
son took a blunderbuss out of pawn. 
Thomas Monument, *.he brother of 
John, confirmed his testimony in se¬ 
veral points, 'rhis was the evidence 
confirmato^v c.f the testimony of the 
first four witnesses. Many of the facts 
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stated by Adams were spoken to by 
them; but the treaaoniible purpose 
could not be well proved, except by 
accomplices. Information an that point 
could Bcaiccly be expected from a pure 
source; Hydcn i^’as a witness of th^t 
description ; but Dwyer, to a certain 
degree, was not. • The piosecutors 
then called persons to pi ove wliat oc- 
cuir<-d at t!»e stable in Catvjsiieet; 
and (^aptam Fit/.(,larence, and several 
Bow-btreet officers, gave a detailed ac¬ 
count of the transactionb thtie. It did 
not appear to Jnm necessary that he 
should go, in detail,•througli the testi¬ 
mony ol these witmsses. It was not 
Tieccssai) to inquire by what parlicu- 
'4ar hand a gun or » piitol was fired ; 
but It wdS mateiial to observe, that 
when the offieers did come, many, at 
least, of the person^ ptesent, made a 
most despeiate resistaace A knife, 
said to belong to J tigs, was found on 
the prcmisi.s; and two bags and a 
case knife weie found on his person. 
The bags wen important, because it 
was sworn’that he staled the purpose 
for which he brought them. It was 
argued by the counsel for the defend¬ 
ant, that they were meant for the re¬ 
ception of plunder, and not for the 
horrible purpose that had been stated ; 
but this did not invalidate the tcsii- 
mony of Adams, because iiigb might 
not have wished to declar*. that he 
meant to put plate in the hags, and, 
if so, he might have said what he was 
sworn to have uttered, as a reason for 
carrying them. Ttiifi closed the evi- 
dence for the Crown. On the part of 
the prisoners, Mary Barker was call¬ 
ed, who, the Jury would recollect, 
was not cross-examined. This arose 
from a commendable delicacy, on ac¬ 
count of the near relationship in which 
she stood to one of the prisoners. The 
Jury would say, whether her evidence 
went at all to shake the case. Indeed, 
it appeared from her statement, that 
»he had seen at Tidd’s'loggings in¬ 


struments similar to those produced 
in Court. A man named HucklestOiiie 
was then called, to prove that Dwyer 
was not to he believed on his oath; 
and he stated, that he thought hewaa 
not worthy of belief, because Dwyer 
had iiiforme’d him that he procured 
monvy byjacLusiiig gentlemen of un- 
naliiral piopcnsities This, however, 
W.IS entirely contradicted by Dwyer; 
and It was for the Jury to say w’hich. 
of the two witnesics wore entitled to 
their credit. Joseph Duam-, the Court 
reportcB, .stated, that he did not fur¬ 
nish the New Times with the para¬ 
graph relative to the Cabinet dinner j 
init It appeared from the evidence of 
Andrew Mitchell, that it was prepa- 
icd by a person of the name of Lave- 
nii. It was, however, a matter of no 
consequence how the paragraph found 
Its way into the paper, Miice it *was 
pioved that a Cabinet dinner was in¬ 
tended to be ^ivcii on the of Fe¬ 
bruary. Tins was the whole of the 
evidence on each side. No witness was 
called to impeach the voracity of 
Adams, Hyden, and Monument. And 
if they gave credit to any one of those 
persons, (oven to JIj'den, who siip- 
poited what the others told them, and 
wliobc account, though more concise 
than tlifiib, was the same in effect,) 
they must find a verdict against the 
pnsonei. Besides the tehtimony of 
the witpesses, tliey had seen on, the 
table a consideiable quantity of arms, 
which were proved to have been found 
in Cato-stfcet, and at the lodgings of 
one of the prisoners. It was almost 
conceded, that a conspiracy was en- 
teaed into for the purpose of assassi¬ 
nating his Majesty’s Ministerb at Lord 
Harrowby’s house. Indeed therecould 
,be little doubt of it. Tf, then, it were 
admitted that this most w icked scheme 
was entertained, li was for them to 
consider whether .it could reasonably 
be supposed that that was all that was 
intended. They were to consider, what 
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iivas the probability that those persons, 
unconnected in any respect with each 
other, except so far as this plan 
brought them together—and certain¬ 
ly quite unconnected with the persons 
■who conducted the affairs of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s government—did not view that 
assassination as part of a s^hcmef ha¬ 
ving for Its object a general and tu¬ 
multuous rising of the people, to levy 
■war against the King, or whether they 
conspired to effect that assassination 
alone;—whether they adopted this 
plan to satisfy their tbnst for blood, 
or to accomplish that ulterior scheme 
to wlucli the witnesses had spoken. 
In deciding this question, it was fit 
that the Jury should attend to the 
great quantity, as well as the nature 
of the instruments produced They 
certainly were far more in number 
than could have been wanted, or used 
in the abominable attempt that was to 
be made at Loid Harrowby’s. Some 
of them could not have been used tlierc 
at all. The hand-grenades might have 
been thrown, but the fire-balls could 
not have been used for the purpose 
which they meant to effect at that 
house. When those dangerous ai tides 
were found, some at one place and 
some at another, it was for the Juiy 
to take the circumstance into their 
serious cousidnration. If, on a view of 
the whole case, they, as just and con¬ 
scientious men, felt satisfied that a 
conspiracy to levy w ai was made out 
in proof before them,—if their minds 
were freed from all doubt qu the sub¬ 
ject, they would, he was convinced, 
discharge the painful duty that de¬ 
volved on them with piopcr firmnecs. 
But if, after a due examination of all 
the circumstances, and after attending 
to the observations of the very elo-, 
quent counsel who had addressed them 
on the part of the pusoner, fust and 
last, their minds were not^ satisfied 
that the case w'as proved, they w'ould 
dischaige the more pleasant duty of 


acquitting the prisoner. The case was 
now in their hands, and he doubted 
not but their verdict would be conso¬ 
nant with the principles of justice. 

The Jury then retired, but in a few 
minutes returned int;p Court, and re¬ 
quested his Lordship to read to th«!m 
the Act of the 36lh of Geo. III. 

Loid Chief Justice Abbot said, he 
meant to hand it to them ; but he 
would in the first place state, that, 
by the terms of the statute, it was to 
continue in force during the life of 
his late Majesty, and till the end of 
the next session paihameiit; there¬ 
fore the Act had not expired when 
the alleged conspiracy was discovered. 
But if it ever had expired, it would 
have been of no consequence, bj^nce, 
by a late Act of Paihament, the sta¬ 
tute of the 36th of Geo III. was 
made perpetual. His lordship then 
read the Act, and particularly point¬ 
ed out the clause which made it trea¬ 
son “ to compass, imagine, invent, de¬ 
vise, or intend to deprive or depose 
the King from the style, lionoiir, and 
kingly name of the imperial ciown of 
this realm ; or to levy war against him 
within this realm, in ordei to compel 
him to change his councils.” His 
Lordship observed, that it seemed to 
be admitted by the counsel on both 
sides, that if the project stated on the 
pait of the prosecution were proved, 
it fell within the meaning of this Act; 
for, if a provisional government were 
formed, the royal style must of neccs- 
sity cease. To,levy war did no^ re¬ 
quire soldiers drawn up in military ar¬ 
ray. It was sufficient if a number of 
people met to do some public act, in 
which they had no private interest, 
but which affected the country at 
large. Devising to force the King to 
change his measures, was always con¬ 
sidered a levying of’ war, under the 
old statute of Edward III. 

The Jury again retired, and, in 
about a qiiartcr of an hour, returned 
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with a verdict oi—Guiltyt on the third 
Qfldfourth counts of the indictment. 


In the following days took place the 
trials of James lugs, Thomas Ilrunty 
* Robert Tidd, and Wdliam Davidson. 
On each of these occasions all the 
above evidence was* again gone over, 
with very little vaiiation. In the trial 
of logs, the following was stated by 
Adarifs in his cross examination ;— 

I was born in England. I was a 
Christian. I once ceased to be a Chris¬ 
tian. I was a Deist, and ceased to be 
a Christian. I was*convinced I was 
wrorfg even before I was taken. I cea¬ 
sed to be a Deist since I was taken, 
r renounced Jesus Christ in August 
last., I have believed in religion since 
I was taken I never was an Atheist. 

I never renounced the belief in God. 

I was induct d to become a Deist by 
that cursed work of Paine’s. I have 
never had any intention of Joining m 
the commission of murder. 1 never in¬ 
tended to ii\form against the party. I 
waited for an opportunity to creep out 
of It. I was afraid of the threats be¬ 
fore this. I was not even disposed to 
rob the shops. There was no threat 
at one time ; there were threats against 
me befoie I went to prison. 

At the conclusion of this trial, Ings 
made the following address;— 

Gentlemen of the Jury—1 am a man 
of no education, and I hope you will 
excuse my humble ability. I left Port- 
sea on the 8t!i of May 1819. My rea¬ 
son was that 1 coyld get nothing to do, 
in Older to support my family. (Here 
the prisoner was strongly affected.) 1 
had no prospect for myself or my fa- 
, mily. I thought I could get employ¬ 
ment in London, but I was sadly dis¬ 
appointed. 1 tned every thing, but I 
could not make ayy thing. I had some 
‘money when I came, and I lost a con¬ 
siderable deal of money, neither by 
drinking, nor gambling, nor any thing 
of the sort, gentlemen. I took a house 
in Baker-street, and carried on business 
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as a butcher, from Midsummer to Mi¬ 
chaelmas. The summer was very hot, 
and that was against me. 1 removed 
to Mount-acre, and kept a sort of cof¬ 
fee-house and eatiiig-house. I per¬ 
suaded my wife to return to Ports¬ 
mouth, as she would be better there 
witlibut mcney, amongst her friends, 
than in London. Men used to come 
to my house to take a cup of coffee 
and talk of politics, and of the Man¬ 
chester massacre. I paid no attention. 

I one day met with this man. He said 
I did not stand dnuk. 1 said I had no 
money. I mentioned that 1 had a bed¬ 
stead and various articles of furniture 
to sell. He proposed to get them 
bought, but did not. This was on the 
20th of J.inuary. 1 met him again in 
Fleet-market. He talked of getting 
my sofa bought by a friend of his. He 
said, “ There is something to be done, 
come and take .some cheese and beer.” 
He took me to the White Halt. He 
sa'id his name was Williams, but Ed¬ 
wards IS las real name, as I found since. 
I left the sword for him, to be sharp¬ 
ened. Is It supposed that 1 would have 
left any thing of this soit la my own 
name, if I did not do it for him ? I 
got meat and drink whenever 1 went to 
the White Hart. I met him again in 
liishopsgatc-strcet; he said them was 
something to be done, and desired me 
to come to the alley opposite Mrs Car- 
lile’b. 1 ubderstand, by the list of wit¬ 
nesses, that be lives at a side-door up 
that alley. I went. He gave me bags, 
and said th^re was some gin to be put 
in them, and it was for that reason I 
carried them under my coat so sly, for 
feaf that they should be seen and sus¬ 
pected. We went up Oxford-street, 
He told me to wait there, and I wait¬ 
ed an hour. He brought me then tO 
a place, I forget the name of the street 
—John-sti cet, the place where the arms 
were takwi. I never saw the place be¬ 
fore. I saw Davidson at the door. 
There was great confusion above. I 
declare, before you and God, I never 
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was on the loft at all. 1 was not two 
minutes there. Officers entered. You, 
1 think, Mr Ruthven, entered first ; 
the third collared me, and said, “ You 
are my prisoner.” I said, “ Very well.” 
He began by beating me with his staff 
till my head was swolii. 1 heard a 
pistol fired, I got out. I was stl-uck 
by a man. I was stopped by a watch* 
man, and taken into custody. This 
man was at all the meetings. I am 
sold like a bullock in Smithfield-mar- 
ket. The Attorncy-Geneial knows 
the man. He knew the plans and 
every thing two months before. I con¬ 
sider myself murdered, if he is not 
brought forward. I would not be very 
unwilling to die if he weie to die on 
the same scaffold with me. He has 
been guilty of every thing. He has 
contrived the plot, if there has been a 
plot. I don’t value my life, if I can¬ 
not support my wife , and children. 
[[Here he raised his voice to a vehe¬ 
ment tone, and wept bitterly. Hecoft- 
tinued to speak in the same weeping 
tone to the end of his address.]} I have 
a wife and four little children. J was 
driven to every distress. I hope, gen¬ 
tlemen, before you find a verdict, this 
man will be brought forward, because 
I consider mj^self a murdered man. 
Edwaids came to me, I did not go to 
him. I was 5ncc at a public-house in 
Brooks-court; but 1 never was at any 
meeting at all. 1 was at no ladical 
meeting. I was not at any Smilhfield 
meeting. That man, Adams, who has 
got out of the halter himstfff by accu¬ 
sing others falsely, would hang his 
God. I would sooner die, if 1 had 500 
lives, than be the means of han^ng 
other men. 

Brunt, in his .address to the Jury, 
admitted liis having been in Cato-street^ 
but denied any definite plan of assassi¬ 
nation He said, when Thistlewood 
urged the necessity of acting, or that 
it would be a Despard’fl business, as 
has been mentioned, all were unwilling 


to act, and it never was agreed to do 
any thing. As to my endeavouring t'' 
go with 14 men, I never would; I 
never was so deprived of reason as to 
go to certain destruction in that way. 
Two circumstances have been mention¬ 
ed which contradict themselves. Adams 
has said that I said, ** If but six men 
go with me, I'll blow the house about 
our ears.” This is false. Monument 
has said that I said, “ I would* bury 
mysf'lf in the rums ” Is this consistent.'* 

Is this evidence to take away my life, 
—to depiive my son of his father, my 
wife of her husband ? When I was in 
Culd-bath-ficlds, after I had been three 
days in such a state that I could scarce¬ 
ly wash myself, Monument came to me' 
with Cooper and Strange, and said, 

“ What did you say when you were 
before the Privy Council ?” I replied, 

I said I knew nothing of the mat¬ 
ter.” I was induced by tliis to ask Mo¬ 
nument, “ What did you say ?” lie 
answered, “ I could say nothing ; you 
told me nothing ; why did you not tell 
me ?” This shews that he had an in¬ 
tention to betray me, like that villain 
Edwards. Sooner than betray any in¬ 
dividual, my lord, although I have 
been enticed into this base plot, sooner 
than betray a fellow-creature, I would 
be killed on this spot; yes, I would 
sooner be lacked upon the wheel. 

On the 28th Apiil, the prisoners 
convicted on these several Inals were 
brought up to receive their sentence. 

Thistlewood made a speech of con¬ 
siderable lengtlf—Hf’ began bj say- , 
ing—that he was asked, what he had 
to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him ^ This was but 
A mockery, for, if he had the eloquence 
of a Ciccio, he was conscious that it 
would avail him nothing against the 
vengeance of Lonjs Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh. He would, however, of¬ 
fer a few observations; not that he ex¬ 
pected any thing from the justice or 
pity of the‘Court— their pity he did 
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not want—justice was all he requi¬ 
red I but he wished to protest, dnd 
now did protest against the whole 
of their proceedings on these trials, as 
unjust and partial. XHeir conduct had 
been guided by ambition, and he could 
not expect fairness from them. He 
had found the judges, who used to be 
rather the counsel for the prisoners, 
not only now against them, but their 
most implacable enemies ; and, in one 
case, the Jury had got a reprimand for 
appearing disposed towards the pi ison- 
ers. He had undergone the etiquette 
of a trial, blit he had been denied jus¬ 
tice-. He would much rather be mur¬ 
dered at once than have this form. He 
had been denied a request which he 
made to have witnesses called into 
court, rcbpccting some of the witnesses 
agam'it him ; but this was inhumanly 
refuted. He looked, therefore, upon 
himself as a murdered man. After some 
other observations, which were not 
bufficiently audible, he proceeded;— 
He had, perhaps, but a few hours to 
live—a shoft time, and he would be no 
more—but the night winds which 
should blow over his cold remains, 
when he should be fiee from further 
harm, would waft to the pillows of 
those who tried and prosecuted him 
feelings of anguish and remorse. He 
cared not for his life ; but his me¬ 
mory would live, and he wished to pre¬ 
serve It from that obloquy which he 
knew his enemies would be anxious to 
heap on it. He would therefore give 
a sho^t sketch of his lifc recently—and 
^ say something o£*the present case. He 
again.repeated, that his trial was but a 
mockeiy; and he challenged any of 
his judges to say that he was not false¬ 
ly murdered. The evidence which he 
had oftered, after his counsel had con¬ 
cluded, was rejected. He could have 
•shewn, by that evidence, that one of 
the principal witnesses against him was 
infamous, and unworthy of credit on 
his oath; but this was not illcSWed, and 


he had been sacrificed to forms. With 
respect to his intentions towards Lord 
Sidmouth,aiid others, he had no per¬ 
sonal hatred to him, notwithstanding 
the manner in which he (Lord Sid- 
mouth) had plundered him. But he 
looked upon him and others as having 
caused th^ murder of thousands. He 
alluded to the massacre at Manchester, 
where fellow-creatures were butchered 
Without mercy—where even the inno¬ 
cent babe at the breast did not save 
the wretched mother from destruction. 
It was the recollection of these circum¬ 
stances which had fired ins mind.' He 
had the prosperity of his countrymen 
at heart, and he wished to lescue his 
country from such oppressors, and he 
intended that their blood should be a 
sort of 7i'(juu’m to the souls of those 
who weic innocently murdered. He 
was in tins mood when he first met 
with Edwards. When he first knew 
him, he (Edwards) lived in Picket- 
street, without a bed to he on, or a 
blanket to cover him. After this, he 
told him (Thistlewodd) that he was a 
relative to a German baron, whose pro¬ 
perty he claimed, and that LordCastle- 
reagli had assisted him in supporting 
his claim. When he iucceeded, he 
used to dress out in all the folly of the 
new'est fashion. This man, finding his 
(Tlustlewood’s) mind Strong on the 
sufl’erings of his country, advised him 
to various plans of destroying the Mi¬ 
nisters and others. He first proposed 
to him to blow up the House of Com¬ 
mons, biitiie (Thistlewood) refused, 
being unwilling to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. He afterwaids sug- 
gesAed that the fete given by the Spa¬ 
nish Ambassador would be a good op¬ 
portunity of destroying the Ministers ; 
but he could not coiismt to this, as he 
knew there were Indies to be there. 
The same feeling was not evinced at 
Manclics^r, where women and child¬ 
ren were massacred troops, set on 
by the agents of government. This 
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Edwards, though frequently complain¬ 
ing of poverty, yet had money to pur¬ 
chase those arms and ammunition which 
were seen on the table, and which he 
had paid for. He had made hand-gre¬ 
nades, and often advised him to throw 
them into the carriages of the ministers 
in the streets. Why, he now^asked?was 
not this man produced ? Why was he 
not’called upon to give evidence ? He 
attributed no pure motives to the law- 
officers for not having called him ; for, 
if he had been called, he would have 
shewn what the narnrc of the ease was. 
He next proceeded to speak of the mo- 
tivc.s which had actuated himself and 
others ; and said, that the immorality 
of assassination had been talked of. 
That might be true in some cases, but 
Brutus and Cassiuswcre extolled to the 
skies for the murder of one tyrant; 
and why—Here the pnsoner was in¬ 
terrupted by 

The Lord Chief Justice Aijbot, who 
said,—Pnsoner, as long as your obser¬ 
vations have been directed towards us, 
we heard you without interruption ; 
but we cannot allow a person even in 
your situation to attempt to justify as¬ 
sassination. 

ThistlewoiSd resumed. He said he 
had only a few words more, and then 
he would conclude. He then resumed 
his attack on'lus Majesty’s Ministers, 
and maintained, tliat where men set 
themselves above the laws, insurrection 
was a duty. j^Hc was again interrupted 
by the Court, and told of the extreme 
impropriety and little use tirhim of this 
mode of address.]] He went on, and 
again complained of what he called 
the unfairness of his trial. His object 
was to free his country, which, he 
regretted, was still a land of despots. 
Ill conclusion, he declared his mangled 
body would, he knew, soon be con¬ 
signed to its native soil; but he was 
sorry that it should be a soil/or slaves, 
cowards, and despots. He would con¬ 


sider himself as murdered, if executed 
on’the verdict given against him. He 
did not seek pity,' but he demanded 
justice. He had not had a fair trial, 
and protested against judgment being 
passed upon him. 

In the beginning of this address, as 
we noticed before, the pnsoner spoke 
in a feeble accent, but before he con¬ 
cluded, his voice seemed strengthened, 
and be spoke with firmness, and some 
degree of energy. On concluding his ad¬ 
dress, he leaned against the side of the 
bar, and seemed more like an indifferent 
spectator of, thama prominent charac¬ 
ter in, the awful scene which ensued. 

Davidson, Brunt, and Ings, made 
addresses nearly similar to their former 
ones, following the example of Thistle- 
wood, in complaining of the injustice 
of their trial.—Brunt said, he cared 
not for his life, he valued it as little 
as any man on the terrestrial globe, 
when in libeity’s cause ; but he wish¬ 
ed foi a fair trial. lie wished to be 
justly convicted if he was guilty, but 
he had not had a fair trial. That sword 
of justice, and those tablets (pointing 
to the sword which is usually placed 
over the Lord Mayoi’s chair on the 
Bench, and to inscriptions of textsfrom 
Scripture against false swearing), these 
were nothing but a mockery, if justice 
weredeniedtohim. Hehadanantipathy 
against the enemies of his country, an 
esteem for an honest man, a feeling for 
his fellow-countrymen. He had never 
conspired to depose his Majesty, or to 
levy war agains* him^ as he had,been 
charged ; but if lesisting the civil pow¬ 
er was treason, then he confessed he 
was guilty. He was no traitor to his 
country—he wasnotraitor tohis King, 
but a loyal and dutiful subject, who 
had never suffered his Sovereign to be 
abused when he was present; but he 
was an enemy to a borough-mongering 
faction, which equally enslaved both 
tile King and the people. When he 
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couad earn 31. or 41. a-week, hp never 
^eddied witk politics j but when those 
earnings were reduc|5d to 10^. he be« 
gan to inquire the cause.* He thought 
nothing too bad for rUen who had cau¬ 
sed the dreadful^outrage at Mpchps- 
thr. He would die a martyr in liberty's 
cause, for the gocti of his counti^— 
but he was no traitor^ and none but a 
traitor and a villain copld accuse him 
of being one. Let them brand him 
with other crimes if they pleased ; let 
them say he hated Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Sidmouth, if they wished, 
and that he would heve attacked them; 
but let It not be said that he was a 
traitor. In joining in the conspiracy, 
he had no private ehmity or revenge to 
grijtify against any man; but bethought 
it for the public good, and would have 
gone through with it. He would have 
risked his life, and the Court would 
not then have had him before it. If 
It had fallen to his lot to kill Lord 
Castlereagh or Lord Sidmouth, he 
would have done it, and would have 
resisted the police-officers to the ut¬ 
most of bis power; but he would not 
have resisted the soldiers, because they 
had sworn allegiance to thtir Sove¬ 
reign ; but, for the others, he would 
have opposed them while his arm had 
nerve ; but all that would not amount 
to high treason. In conclusion, he said, 
1 am going out of the woild soon, 
and 1 don't care how soon ; but I do 
not wish to leave it with the imputa¬ 
tion of high treason. I was incensed 
at ahe conduct I 8%w pursued, and 1 
blame the*circi^ar of Lord Sidmouth 
as the cause of a great deal of what 
afterwards happened. If a man mur¬ 
ders my brother I would murder him } 
for what does the Scripture say ?— 
‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.’ I say again, you may try me, 
and murder me if you will; you may 
hang and draw me, and quarter me; 
but let me have justice, that’s all.’* 

• Brunt then made’ ftiaiJy charges 
VOL. Xlll. PAHT ti. 


against Adams and hia 
vmom he represented as hayia|^if^|l|NKi 
and cheated him in various 
concluded, ** t wish to state wfiat may 
be useful to myself or to my feUair* 
prisoners. Edwards wept about sujp* 
plying money, and buying swords’, ms- 
toi», and other thingk i declare, be-< 
fore that awful Being, before whose 
Tribunal 1 may soon appear, that this 
is true. He bad the money from the 
government; for if not, he could not 
have so much money. If 1 die, I shall 
die not«n unworthy descendant of the 
Ancient Britons, and 1 would rather 
die a thousand deaths than betray* my 
fellow-men.” 

The prisoner delivered the last part 
of his speech with great energy, stri¬ 
king his clenched fist on the board be¬ 
fore him. 

Davidson, who was a negro, made 
rather a long speech ; he commenced 
by observing* that through the whole 
of his life it had been his endeavour to 
earn his bread for himself and family 
with honesty. He had a young ana 
numerous family wholly dependent up¬ 
on him for support. He moat solemn¬ 
ly protested his innocence of the crime 
laid to his charge, and expressed his 
willingness to lay down his life if sut^h 
treasonable designs should be satisfac¬ 
torily proved against him. He would 
not stoop to beg his life, for be bore on 
his mempry the proud recollection, that 
on fifteen ^several occasions he had ven¬ 
tured it for his King apd country. He 
did not jjretend to deny that he was 
in Catd-street at the time the officers 
came, but he had not the slightest no¬ 
tion of the wicked designs oi the peo¬ 
ple who4iad been apprehended. He 
had been induced to go to Cato-street 
through the instigation of a man of the 
name of James Goldwortby, whom he 
had known previously, and who had 
promised to give him work. In the 
course of his address, he quoted seve¬ 
ral passages from Scripture, and ono 
1 
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from Pope, ia order to shew that he 
lud always had the fear of God before 
his eyes, and ^at he was nq^ of that 
ignorant and illiterate class of beings 
which he was supposed to be< Ho 
earnestly entreated the Court and Jury 
not to be influenced in their decision 
by the unfortunate colour o^his skin; 
he was indeed a man of colour, but was 
neither devoid of a human understand¬ 
ing nor human feelings. He had for¬ 
merly foUowed the trade of a cabinet¬ 
maker, but had lately lived at Wal¬ 
worth, and had been a teacher at a 
Sunday school. His father was an 
Englishman, and his grandfather a 
Scotchman, and he had therefore some 
claim to the privileges of an English¬ 
man. He hoped the Jury would not 
consider him so base a wretch as to be 
capable of forming so detestable a plot 
for the assassination of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

On the 9th day, after the trial of 
these five principal offenders, Richard 
Bradburn, John Shavr Strange, James 
Gilchrist, Charles Cooper, and John 
Harrison, were put to tne bar. 

Mr Wajlford wished to draw the 
attention of the Court to the five un¬ 
fortunate men at the bar. The fate of 
their fellow-prisoners had acted as a 
warning to them, and they were now 
most anxious » throw themselves up- 
the mercy of the Court. They 
pleaded for mercy, and hoped they 
might not plead in vain. By pursuing 
this course, it had been considered that 
the ipterasts of the prisonera would be 
bf^i^sulted. 

< Ipt^BODSRiCK, as counsel also for 
this p^oners, begged to add, that 4ic 
fully concurred in, and apitVovcd of, 
this appticink>Q to the Court. The 
prisoners ivere desirous of pleading# 
|;uiUy,consi^ring,most prowriy, that 
It was the only reparation they could 
make to the outraged kws^of their 
country. They confessed that they de¬ 
served the heaviest pumshmeat, but en¬ 


tertained, in the depth of thrir contri¬ 
tion, a kint hope, that, consistently^ 
with justice, the ^rm of mercy might 
be extended lo them. 

Mr Baron Gahrow.— Prisoners at 
thebar,—Thetwo leajrned counse) who 
have addressed the Court in your b£« 
halfi have paid thf* best attention to 
your cases ; and they have stated, that 
you desire now Jo withdraw your pleas 
of Not Guilty, and to plead Guilty. 1 
must be persuaded that you adopt this 
course as your own act, and exercising 
your own judgment with a knowledge 
of the conse^ences which must follow 
this step. There is no engagement 
entered into with you, but your coun¬ 
sel seek that yotf may submit your¬ 
selves to the mercy of the Court., If 
you desire that that plea should be re¬ 
corded, that will be done accordingly. 

Mr Shelton. —^John Harrison, aie 
you desirous of withdrawing your pica 
of not guilty ? 

Prisoner.—1 am. 

Mr Shelton. —^Are you guilty or 
not guilty ? 

Prisoner.—Guilty. 

The same course was pursued with 
1 espect to the other prisoners, Richard 
Rradburn, John Shaw Strange, James 
Gilchrist, and Charles Cooper. They 
all retracted their former pleas, and 
pleaded ** Guilty.” They were then 
all taken down from the dock, and 
placed ki their different cells. 

Mr Baron Garrow thanked the Jury 
for their perseverance and attention up¬ 
on this and the former trials, and final¬ 
ly dismissed them. * 

James Gilchrist was much affected, 
and some time elapsed before he could 
speak. He said—** My Lords, what 
1 say, I shall say and think as in the 
presence of my Qod. I knew nothing 
of the business until four o’clock on 
the day on which it* took place. 1 
then had not tasted a morsel of food 
the whole day. [[Here the prison¬ 
er burst Tntd tears.J I then^j^imit, to 
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a place where a person appointed to 
nnect me at six o'clock, whare 1 saw 
four or live men, not One of whom 1 
knew, except Cooper ; ofchim I bor¬ 
rowed a h^penny, to buy a bit^of 
bread. 1 appe^ to God, who now 
hears me, (castii^ up hi? eyes) and 
knows that this is true. 1 went into 
the room at Cato.street, where 1 found 
a npitiber of men eating bread and 
cheese, which they cut with a sword. 
I cut some for myself. Seeing so many 
men and arms, 1 was anxious to get 
away, but Adam^ stopped me, and 
brapdishing a sword, said, * If any 
man attempts to go from here, I will 
run him through.^ An officer then 
came in, and I surrendered without op> 
posfttion. This I knew of the 

business, and yet I stand here convict¬ 
ed of high treason. I have served my 
King and country faithfully for twelve 
years, and this is my recompense, this 
16 my recompense, O God !” QHere 
the prisoner again burst into tears, and 
could proceed no further.^ 

Sentence of death was then solemnly 
pronounced by the Judge upon all the 
prisoners. Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, 
Davidson, and Tidd, suffered the sen¬ 
tence of the law. 'The rest had their 
punishment mi^gated to transporta¬ 
tion,, with the exception of Gilchrist, 
who received a pardon. 


Hunt, AND Nine others, for their 
CONCERN IN THE ^Proceedings at 
Manchester. * 

Til c indictment charged the defend- 
ants, Henry Hunt, John Knight, Jo¬ 


seph Johnson, Jedm 

mucl Bamford, Joseph Heilys Jlkmca 

Moorhoifse, 'Robert Jones, 

Swift, and Rohm with ^ 

ving, on'thc 1st of jedy 1319, and at 
divers other times, conaphipd together . 
to ^all great public meetings of the 
people, lAd themhy to excite terror 
in the minds of his Majesty's peacpable 
subjects; and that, in furtherance of 
their designs, they had, on the I6th 
of August last, at Manchester, iUe|;al- 
ly, riotously, and tumultuously, as¬ 
sembled a large body of people, to 
the number o? 60,000 ana upwards, 
with flags, banners, Ac. There were 
other counts, charing the defendants 
with a riot. 

Mr Scarlett opened the case by 
stating to the Jury the grounds of 
the charge, and the facts which he 
was prepared to prove. With respect 
to public meetings in general, it was 
requisite for him to say a few words 
in the outset, as to his conception of 
what constituted a legal assembly in 
this country. It was undoubtedly the 
privilege of the people of England, . 
stating the proposition in a broad and 
unqualified manner, when they suiter- 
ed any grievance, to assemble at a pub¬ 
lic meeting, and to pursue a peaceful 
mode of address. Bus the meeting in 
question was not of that description; 
it was,of a nature unknown to (he 
constitution. In former times ft was 
customary for counties, towns, dis¬ 
tricts, OJ^ particular classes of indivi¬ 
duals, united by one common interest, 
id the pursuit of one common ojbject, 
tm meet together. Thus, for instance, 
where a particular trade was affected 


• In consequence of the extraordinary length of the cvidctict on this inti^asthig 
trial, i^hich would have occupied nearly a third of our volume, uc obliged to 
confine ourbchcs to copious extracts from the impo^te plca(Iiiij*s of &lr 3earie^ and 
]VIr Hunt, and the exocllent summing up of Mr Justice Baylcy. In lh« bust trial. 
,tlie interest rested cliiefly*m tlu snnpTe evidence; in the prcsyjnt, the great itiUie t 
resides in the arguments and disiubsioitb oixsing out of it. By thu cunsidcratioii <• u 
selection has betn guidtd. 
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by a particular law, tlie jparties iate- 
rested met to petition for tts repeal. If 
a particular clasi of perabna were op¬ 
pressed by any grievance, they also as¬ 
sembled together to petition for its 
removal. If a Lord>Lieutenant, or 
the High’SherilOrof a county, was«in- 
formed that the ft;eeholden had to 
cOmphin of something that operated 
against thetr interests, the practice of 
tlw constitution enabled him to call a 
meeting for the purpose of petitioning 
either the throne or the parliament. 
But he never had heard it stated by 
any lawyer, and he trusted he should 
never hear it decided, that it was a 
right, sanctioned either by the law or 
constitution of this land, for any per¬ 
son who pleased to call all the people 
of England together in one place, 
there to discuss political measures, 
and to lay down particular modes by 
which they might obtaifi redress. He 
would tell them why such a proccedr 
ing could not be legal. No man could 
deny that the gicattst physical force 
of ey^ty community consisted in the 
mass of the people: and those who 
looked for the most extended reform 
admitted, that all power and all right 
were derived from the meetings of the 
.|Wople at large. Therefore it was 
clear that the <pcople, wl^n they met 
to firame the gioimd-work of a consti¬ 
tution, went back to the origin of so¬ 
ciety, and annihilated that state of 
things which had previously existed. 
Supj^sc all ranks of people to assem¬ 
ble JO’ one vast plain, for the purpose 
an exiftting system, it must, 
in fueb 0 case, be conceded, that 
the constitutipual functions', which 
they had previously bestowed on their 
public functionafies, must sink into^ 
the original mass. JLet it be imagi- 
ned that the bulk of the population 
met together to discuss pupHc affairs, 
and to take into their own chns^cra- 
tiou such measures as they might 
deem proper for the alteraticu of the 


existing utder of things, it was eyi- 
dent, as all power and right were de-^ 
rived from thp people, that they would 
in that case resume their original func¬ 
tions, and the government must be for 
the time dissolved. Hence it follow¬ 
ed, beyond all contfoversy, that pub¬ 
lic meetings of the people, without 
any legal foundation, whether they 
assembled from thrirown private jvill, 
or under the direction of some dema¬ 
gogue, who for a time possessed some 
mdueiicc over their minds, fur the 
purpose of carrying into effect, by 
such means and in such manner, as 
they might think proper, an alteration 
in the conbtituti(Vi of the country, 
could not be a lawful assembly, as the 
constitution at present existed, 

Mr Scarlett now, after a short 
mention of the different individuals 
accused, proceeded to detail the facts 
which he was ready to bring forward 
in evidence. 

On the Rth of August Mr Hunt 
arrived at a place called* Bullock- 
smithy, about nine miles from Man¬ 
chester, and three miles from Stock- 
lort. He was here joined by Moor- 
lousc, who took him to Stockport, 
and on the morning of the 9th they 
were joined by Johnson. The party 
made a progress towards Manchester, 
accompanied by Sir C. Wolseley and 
others. The notice of a sueeting at 
Manchester had, it seemed, attracted 
the attention of the magistrates, and 
the meeting was jirohibited by them. 

Dy their orders placwds were sftick ^ 
up in the town, stating that tlie peo¬ 
ple were called upon to do a thing 
highly illegal. Mr Hunt, it appear¬ 
ed, wts extremely angry at this pro¬ 
hibition, or rather at the conduct of 
those who were to have met together, 
in yielding to it} and they would 
bud, that on the evening of the 9th, 
he was haranguing the people, and 
speaking •if the magistrates who pro¬ 
hibited the meeting, by the appellai 
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tion of Number 9> in aUtiSion to nine 
tailors. (le used terme of extreme re- 
"proach and coatumeljr in luentioihihg 
these gentiemen-(H-deolared thatbe con¬ 
ceived the object of the people to be 
legal—stated bis opinion that they 
were acting in s^weak manner to yfeld 
to the suggestione of the itoagistrates, 
and invited them to meet him on the 
JGth of August. The obscure situa- 
' liqo of most of the people residing at 
Manchester—-their habits of labour, 
and the moderateness of their circum¬ 
stances—had induced them to pay 
some respect to t|je magistracy, who 
ccMistituted the sole authority there, as 
there was no corooration, or any body 
of that descriptithi. Their conduct, 
when the prohibition was issued, af¬ 
forded a sort -of security that they 
wpre ratlicr disposed to take the ad¬ 
vice and obey the authority of the lo¬ 
cal magistrates; but when Mr Hunt 
came down to Manchester, (he having 
been occupied in assembling mobs at 
other places,) and said that the people 
behaved pusillanimously, and that the 
time was come for acting, he induced 
those persons, in tire face of the con¬ 
stituted authorities, to determine on a 
meeting. He gave notice that a meet¬ 
ing would be held on the ICth of Au¬ 
gust—not a meeting of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the town of Manchester, but 
of the population of the surrounding 
country. Having given this notice, 
that the meeting of the 9th was ad- 
journed to the 16th of August, he 
ptoceeded to the Residence of John¬ 
son, near th# town of Manchester, 
which he understood ^ to be called 
Smedley-cottage. Whilst he wasthere, 
he would shew the Jury that Mr Hunt 
received a visit from Knight, another 
of the defendants. As Mr Hunt had 
acquired a sort of popularity in th# 
town of Manchester, which it was not 
diificultHFor a man to do who headed 
a mob, and spoke the language of se¬ 
dition, he proceeded 'to •mature the 
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plan of the meeting* magistrates 

now received ittforthailloo it 

was very difficult to not* IfTli^lirere 
informed* that movements Itaijl! .taken 
place among the people comping 
the immense population of the 
bourhood of Manchester,^ in the 
ho^ir of the night, five, six, and even 
ten mile* off, which were of a nature 
quite unprecedented. Tfie magistrates 
thought it necessary to take measures 
for the preservation of the peaces 
they felt that the calling of a meeting 
by a person who had no connexion 
with the town, who had no property 
in or about it, was likely to lead to 
serious mischief. They determined to 
ward off the evil; and the prudence of 
their determination appeared evident, 
when they were informed that on the 
15th of August, in the night time, a 
number of persons assembled at a place 
called Whitemotts, and had been ob¬ 
served going through the evolutions 
.of military discipfifle, in such a man¬ 
ner, that no one who had seen sol¬ 
diers performing their exercise could 
entertain a doubt that the persons 
thus employed had some ulterior ob¬ 
ject in training at such an hour. The 
two pel sons who gave the information 
drew near to these individuals—tSO 
near that they were discovered and 
pursued j they were followed by bo¬ 
dies of men detached from the main 
body, and, when overtaken, were beat¬ 
en most fmraercifully. One of them 
of the name of Murray was discover¬ 
ed to be a special constable : he was 
obliged,*in order to save his life, to 
fall on his knees, and abjure bis alle¬ 
giance. This circumstance would give 
the Jury some idea of what the object 
of these people was. 

On the morning of the 1.5th August 
circumstances took place which 
some light upon those motions 
were observed in various parts of Man¬ 
chester jind its vicinity. The magis¬ 
trates of Lancashire having received 
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an intimation that a gentlemao from 
tendon had been preaching hia dUsa- 
tiafaetion to the populace on acconpt 
of probibithm of the tfteeting of 
the 0th, and that he had declared his 
intention to hold a meeting on the 
16thy deeoacd it prudent to take those 
precaataona which were neceaiary wjicn 
vast asaemblies of the peopk were as* 
sembled together for any purpose 
whatsoever. It was now his duty to 
open a scene, which, he would venture 
to say, in the whole history of public 
meetings in this country, had np equal. 

Oil the morning of the 16th of 
Augtist, it appeared that bodies were 
seen advancing towards Manchester 
from various places, some of them at 
the distance of ten or twelve miles 
from that town. They were provided 
with banners, the inscriptions on which 
he would by-and*by describe to them, 
and they marched upon Manchester 
with all the regularity *of an army. 
From Rochdale,* "from Lees, front 
Middleton, from Oldham, fi urn Stuck* 
port, and from many other places, 
which would be pamed in evidence, 
parties might be seen mai clung to¬ 
wards Manchester. Indeed fromeviry 
point of the compass persons might 
oe observed arriving there, manifest¬ 
ing all the discipliuc of soldiers, and 
dilering from them only in this, that 
itihey had not uniforms and arms. At 
Miodleton, Mr Bamford was seen pU> 
cing in marching order a body of 
$0()0 men} they were without uni- 
xoims, but he displayed talent suffi¬ 
cient to put them through their evo-. 
ltttiOD8> He addressed them, and gave 
td of them pieces of laurel le^f 
that tl^ might oistinguish one ano- 
ther. Two thousand more were seen 
marching from Rochdale. It would 
also be fo)ond that Mr Healey, ano- 
ther defendant, advanced from Old- 
^ , ham with a body of men. He would 
‘Itot say that this defendant cotnmand- 
Cd that body, but he would prove ex¬ 


pressions of^ very cxtracwdinary na¬ 
ture Uttered by him, when he wasf as 
it’^were, singing in triumph, in antici-^ 
pation of the, Rories of that day. The 
town of Manchester was, in fact, sur¬ 
rounded by an immense force, who 
appeared as if they vfere going to iiT- 
vade it, ENery road w’hich approach¬ 
ed the town was covered with parties 
marching in a military manner. 

This was goingon,he believed, up t::> 11 
o’clock in the day; and amongst those 
who were advancing to the town, some 
of the individuals who had been train¬ 
ing at Whitemosi were recognized. 

It was necessary that they should pass 
the house of Muryy the constable, 
wlio had been extremely ill, and un¬ 
able to remove from his bed, in epn- 
Ecquence of the bruises he had recei¬ 
ved. The party stopped opposite his 
house and huzzaed, and gave evident 
tokens that they recollected the pro¬ 
ceedings of the former day. They 
hailed him either to confiim him in 
the abjuration of the preceding day, 
or to intimate to him, that‘if he gave 
information he might expecT; their ven¬ 
geance. At 11 o’clock Mr Hunt and 
Ins party weie preparing to enter the 
town from the residence of Johnson. 
He came in an open barouche, and he, 
Johnson, and Moorhouse, were seen 
to approach the place where the meet¬ 
ing was assembled. Mr Hunt was at¬ 
tended by a triumphant band j the 
Middleton and Rochdale force had 
united—they became his guards—and 
thuvsurrounded, lie advanced into Jthe 
town of Manchester. The first place, 
he was told,'^hich they approached, 
was the house of Murray the consta¬ 
ble. When they came opposite to it, 
Mr Hunt took the command of the 
^ body; he stood up in the barouche, 
and commanded them to halt. The 
same expression of fueling was then 
shewn as had previously b&en mani¬ 
fested ^y the party which had gone 
before'hint, and much hooting and* 
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hisuDg took place. Hnct then deredaiidbraibdi^iedall^ef 
Aiaae his ww to Peaingate $ and, on along. They were aS 
passing the Star Ian* where the magi- ensigns aftd hanimiat and «ipn|K^ 
strates were asseiolMd oft erne of me either six or four ^dnreaiHiiwiwIlll^^ 
most arduous dotks they oduld possi- military step* and presehtttw^lM^n 
tjy be employed tO) he ordered Bis appearance of troops upon 
corps to stop agipuy and the ma|ps- W^l^en they arrived at St l^etei^B'i^K 
trates were assailed with groanmg, the word «f command was giv«n» and 
hooting* and hissing—-a pretty good they wheeled off with perfect regulatw 
•'exempiiffeation of the manner in vmich ity* and took the ground which dieir 
t'he^ would have been treated had he commander directed them tp pceupy. 
been in authority. He next passed the One of them, Healey* was paitkoiar- 
place where the head-quarters of the ly active on this occasion ; and indeed 
constables were held, whom they also evervthing connected with the entranpe 
treated in^he same manner. Mr Hunt of those large bodies of men boK the 
ultimately prodbaded in triumph to the appearance of an cstaMishkd and Cttlth* 
place of meeting,eiihich had been pre- vated habit of military disciolme. 
viously visited by the other defendants. Next came Mr Hunt who the lar- 
While the forces which he had' gest band* consisting of more than 
described were assembling, Saxton* 4<000 men* He ascended the hustings^ 
Swift* Knight* and all the remaining and his partisans took their places 
defendants* were employed in prepa- around* displaying their Bags and batt« 
ring hustings for Mr Hunt. The ma- ners. On some of uieseflagB they would 
gistrates determined that a line of con- ^nd described the word6»'“ Equal re¬ 
stables should be formed from the presentation or death." What could be 
house in which they assembled to the the object of such a sentiment as thisf 
cart on which the hustings were form- “ Equal representation or death" was 
ed ; and it would be proved* that when by no means a vague expression; and 
those parties found that the constables he thought the mob* with all respect 
approached so near to them* they for those who had a better opinion of 
caused t^ie hustings to be removed fit- their understanding* had better attend 
'' teen yards farther back} and the mob to their different avocations* instead of 
(he did not mean offence by using the discussing political opipionB* for which 
word) formed in great strength around their education did not alwayf {qualify 
the waggon, in order to protect it. them. Were the mass of the people to 
Speeches were made by two or three be told* by those who urged them on, 
of those whom he had mentioned, par- that equal representation was to be 
ticolarly by Jones, who said it was the purchased even at the cxpencc of their 
“^direction of the committee, (so that head? Were doctrines to be disacmi- 
there was* it> seemed* a committee,) nated which no man durst utter with 
that'they should take close order till ^is lips, though he might display them 
Mr Hunt came. They were then to on his banner ? Were they to be taught 
open and let him pass* after which to consider equal representation us thii' 
they were to close immediately; and sine qua non of their existence* itudi 
they were to take particular care nolf that they should rather perish thuh 
to let any but* friends enter, as their not procure it ? Another banner hore 
enemies were abroad. The Jury would the inscription of “ No Corn JUuws." 
also find, that most of the. parties He caftie not to that court to discuss 
whom they approached w^re provided whether the law on the subject of corn 
with large sticks, which they shoul- were good or otherwise t but would 
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it not hea most dangerous thingtosay 
to a mob of 60,000 persons, for the pur¬ 
pose of gottiog rid of such aSneasure, 
particularly jj^cn the minds of the 
people were irritated and inflamed— 
would it not, he asked, be an appeal 
of the most inflammatory nature to 
say to them, “ We will have, no Corn 
Laws; we will force the Legislature 
to dcr as we please V* Next came the 
iiiscriptiqn of “Annual Parliaments;** 
there were men in this kingdom, and 
no doubt respectable and honourable 
men, who thought annual parliaments 
would be very useful; but would any 
of those individuals say, that such a 
proposition was to be carried by vio¬ 
lence, as the sine qua mn of their ex¬ 
istence i Let the people meet to pe¬ 
tition for reform—let them submit to 
parliament what they thought expe¬ 
dient for the public good, and no man 
could complain. But wag it the busi¬ 
ness of a public meeting to dictate to ^ 
parliament, and to declare that they 
would effect a certain object, or they 
would have nothing? The next in¬ 
scription was, “ Universal Suffrage, 
and Election by Ballot ;'* these two 
points, with annual parliaments, were 
the three pretexts advanced for calling 
this assembly. Seeing that Mr Hunt, 
(whom he had heard defend himself 
oi» othcr^occasions, who had more ta¬ 
lent than the mere itinerant orators 
who travelled about ftom place to 
place,) was at the head pf that meet¬ 
ing, he felt considerable surprise that 
he did not perceive that thdse three 
terms taken together, meant nothing 
but the subversion of the constitution: 
bat at long as these questions were sub 
ju4ic$t 

“ We will, in spite of all opposition, 
have theses three things ?" To do so 
was illegal; and it was most unflt that, 
on the subject of public grievances, 
the mob should be suffered to dictate 
to the legislature. Let them meet 
And petition; let the weavers, and 


shocnia|be^, and other artisans In t|iiis 
kingdo<)n,^>who were destined to get«^ 
their bread by the labour of their 
hands, inform the legislature of the 
best course to "be pursued with respect 
to fiublic affairs, if they had more wis, 
dom, than those byfwhom they were 
now conducted. The law enabled them 
to do this; but let not demagogues 
state to them that those three points - 
were the only things which could be 
got to serve them; they ought not to 
do so, for this leason—because, vi'hcn 
the mob got hold of a grievance, they 
weie apt to consiefer it as the gr^at 
source of all their eviU,'a*nd they were 
at length led to beUswe that the remo¬ 
val of that alone would operate as an 
effectual panacea to cure thewhole'of 
their complaints. 

The ridiculous folly of a mob had 
been exemplified most humorously by 
that eminent painter, Mr Hogarth. It 
was found necessary, many years ago, 
in order to prevent a confusion in the 
reckoning of time, to knock eleven 
days out of the calendar, and it was 
supposed by ignorant persons that the 
legislature had actually deprived them 
of eleven days of their existence. This 
ridiculous idea was finely exposed in 
Mr Hogarth’s picture, where the mob 
were painted throwing up their hats, 
and crying out, “ Give us back our 
eleven days.” Thus it was at the pre¬ 
sent time, that many individuals, who 
could not distinguish words fromthings, 
were making anoutcryforthat of which 
they could not wcirexplaio the nature. - 
Another inscription was, “ Let us die 
like men, and not be sold like slaves.” 
Who, he should be glad to know, had 
bee’i selling the people of Oldham, of 
Rochdale, of Middleton, and of the 
tither places, the inhabitants of which 
went to Manchester tiiat day ? He 
never heard of any such sale i but some 
person, who did not choose to speak 
these wetd^ tfipught fit to place it on 
his banner. The pole to which one of 
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the banners liras affixed^ wau surmount- 
sd bv a pike-bdid, painted red, as if 
to shew the sanguinary feelings of 
those who bore it. Another flag had 
, painted on it a dagger. God ^rbid 
the tiipe should ^ver come when ttey 
should see any who had the cpu« 
rage to declare to the people of this 
country, that the dagger was the in- 
yftjStrume'nt by which lost rights were to 
tftrlf^covered. But he was afraid that 
though no man had the courage or 
audacity to preach such a doctrine to 
a mob, yet that then: were persons 
who had insmuatet? that the dagger 
v/as a fit weapb^o be used; and he 
would make -no i^ther comment on 
the consequences winch such a doc¬ 
trine had led to. A dagger was not 
the weapon which Englishmen were 
wont to use, and he trusted that those 
who said our right.-, were lost, and 
wished to regain them, would not de¬ 
clare to the people that they should 
arm themselves with such an instru- 
ment; because he was sure, the mo¬ 
ment the people imbibed such a feel¬ 
ing, they might give up all idea of a 
free constitution, of morality, of order, 
of all that was dear to them. He had 
thus described the form in which the 


jesty's Bubiceta. Would aflf mtU. tell 
him that the respectable of 

Manchester must not hatO 
alarm when they saw the sho#tmwiferS| 
the weavers, the journeymen of 
scriptions,advancing to wards thpittOUfn 
as if to invade it i The law had defer- 
mintd th«|^ any meeting of people, 
even for a legal object, in sucH nrray 
and such numbers, was an unlawful 
meeting. But did it require law-books 
to tell them that ? Why had they laws 
to prevent the rude hand of power 
from destroying and devastating pio- 
perty ? But if they were to he‘told 
that a mob might be suffered to 
vance from every part of a county, fo 
tbe terror of the peaceable inhabitants, 
their laws would be of little use, and 
It would be better to return to a state 
of nature—to sink into the origin^ 
mass, and declare that force must be 
repelled by forjre. Let individuals look 
to the consequence of such a system. 
IT meetings of this description were to 
be tolerated, it would be impossible to 
sustain the constitution of the coun¬ 
try, except by means of such an in¬ 
crease of the military force as no good 
man, as no man who loved the consti¬ 
tution, wished to see established in a 


people assembled, and the progress of time of pqace. The common civil 
the meeting. What was that meeting ? power could not do any thing against 
Was It a meeting of the people of such numbers; for whft could sixty 
Manchester, or of the county of Lan- constables effect against as many thou- 
caster i No. Was it a meeting of a sand individuals ? 
particular trade, to procure the repeal The magistrates of Manchester find- 
of some obnoxious bills ? No. Who ing the meeting thus drawing together, 
-"tnSffhibled at it, jind vfho presided over perceiving •parties coming from diff'c- 
it? Were the former inhabitants of rent quarters, and not knowing to what 
Mandbester ? and was the latter any distance the ramifications of the sys- 
person interested in the welfare of the telh might have.been extended—peiv,'. 
town, or intimately connected with haps to Birmingham, or, more distaff 
the county ? No. These were ques- places; seeing also tjiat the assembly 
tions, however, which roust be left to swas headed by a man who had no wn 
the Jury to decide. This, at all events, cal connexion with the town, thought 
he knew, that the effect of the meet- -it necessary to interpose.. They pro- 
ing, whatever might have been the de- ceeded t# do so, particularly as it was 
sign of those who called :g, was to deposed by various persons in the 
^nke terror ia(o th^ min*ds of His Ma- town, that tiiey felt considerable alarm. 
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Thef 4 n consequence issued warrants, 
and the defendants were taken into 
custody. With what passed afterwards 
he bad Nothing to do—his task closed 
here. 

After the evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion hact been closed, the defendants 
rose and stated their case, j^r HCnt 
beganwith complaints of indisposition, 
which, however, helioped would not 
prevent him from doing justice to his 
cause. When they heard the opening 
speech of the learned Counsel, he was 
sure the Jury thought they weVe about 
to try a very different question from 
that which was brought before them. 
Up was qutte convinced they thought 
th^y were about to try some monster 
in human form, who had been violat¬ 
ing every principle of honour, honesty, 
and integrity, and at the same time at¬ 
tempting to overturn the sacred insti- 
'thtions of his country. , 

He and the othei defendants were 
charged not only with having endea¬ 
voured to overturn the throne, but with 
attempting to destroy the religion of 
the country itself. But was there, he 
asked, any pait of the charge true ? 
Had the prosecutors dared to bring 
forward.a single witness, to prove that 
.any one of the defendants bad, on any 
one occasion during their, whole lives, 

. soid aught aj/ainst the power of the 
throne, or the sacred dignity of our 
. teligiou ? There bad been indeed an 
attempt once or twice to itch out of a 
witness a declaration that a person 
named Garble was connected with the 
defendants. The learned Counsel well 
wbat effect it would have on the 
public mind, if he cquld connect fhe 
defendants with a man who had stood 
before the bar of public justice; and 
be laboured to do so. That man hadr 
received the reward of his temerity, 
and thcrefois: it would be improper for 
him to make any observatioas on his 
case. But, knowing the effect it would 
have, that individual's name was intro¬ 


duced. . Id this respect the learned 
CottUici fc^owed the example of the 
pub^ >|fresR, by striving to connect 
the reformed), and him amongst them, 
with that man ; for he was here, not 
whhiiig by evidence^or by any tblhg 
he ^ould address t^ the Jury, to dis¬ 
avow in the slightest degree the appel¬ 
lation of reformer. 

He never professed a doctrine, jpri-.—%. 
vate or public, which he was not readj' 
to avow in the face of his God and of 
his country. He professed to be a 
reformer, not a leveller. He professed 
to be a lover of liberty,.not of In^en- 
tiousness. He well the difference 
between them. SvuKt, lovely liberty, 
was as pure and sacred as truth itself; 
while licentiousness was as dreadful 
and as ^palling as the basest false¬ 
hood. There was as much difference 
between liberty and licentiousness as 
there was between the lovely truth and 
those disgraceful, black, and premedi¬ 
tated falsehoods, that had been issued 
against him. Who would not have 
thought, when they heard the opening 
speech of the learned Counsel—who 
that had read that speech, (and it had 
been read with all the daggers by which 
it was surrounded, by a vast number 
of persons in this county, even yet 
while they were proceeding with his 
trial), who, he asked, having ever road 
it, would not have thought that they 
had got some unheard-of monster to 
appear before them, some low'-brcd 
villain, some despicable wretch, that 
had led a life oPrapiae and murderV ^ 
Would it not be supposed that the jury 
were called on to try men who Ivdd en¬ 
deavoured to stimulate their fellow'- 
creatures to acts of murder and despera¬ 
tion ? What was the truth ? Take even 
the very worst of the evidence for the 
prosecution, with the exception of 
one man, (Mr Hulton) and that man 
bearirg a high character, a high situa- 
tion i\li^*, b^^ing a magistrate of the 
county of Lancaater-^wlth the cx- 
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ccption of that maoi whH did the evl- 
^eAcc prove P Except that individual, 
who had dared on oath to utter even 
a breath of slander, or to<Btate any cir¬ 
cumstance that implicated the defen¬ 
dants, or any potion of the whol»of 
fhat great meeti!^, .with the smallest 
act of violence ? 

He was charged in one instance 
with attending a public meeting (a 
crime truly), accompanied with 
seditious emblems and banners, and 
with one flag bearing a bloody dag¬ 
ger. Where was the dagger ? Where 
had been dagger ? Nowhere but 
in the disordH^d, the perverted ima¬ 
gination of th^ypan who gave ut¬ 
terance to the statement. The learn¬ 
ed Counsel smiled ; but, like the story 
of the boy and the frogs, though 
it might be fun to the learned Coun¬ 
sel, It was intended for death to him. 
Where was the flag ? Shaweross, when 
examined yesterday, said, that the 
flags, the banners, the revolutionary 
ensigns, tjie insignia of war, were in 
York. They were, it seemed, all 
brought here, but none of them were 
produced. Where were the thousands 
of bludgeons which were shouldered 
on this occasion ? Mr Jonathan An¬ 
drew's bludgeons ; where were?' all 
these ? Nowhere but in the mind of 
the learned Counsel. Where were all 
the brickbats, where were all the stones, 
where were all the bludgeons, that were 
hurled at the yeomanry^ MrHulton’s 
bricks, bludgeons, and stones, where 
...jittfre all theseThe learned Counsel 
knew well, from the way in which that 
testk^ony was given, that there was no 
such thing. The learned Counsel said, 
he knew xVIr Hulton much better than 
he {Mr Hunt) did. The learned Coun¬ 
sel did, indeed, know him much better, 
and he gave hi|n joy of his acquain¬ 
tance. That man, placed in the box, 
.gave a testimony of three hours' exa¬ 
mination ; and, forsooth, al^hcmgh he 
•was three or four hundred yaifls from 


the hustings, he was the.oalj; WWon 
who had ever dared to swear tbaVodek- 
bats, bludgeons, or stones, made 
use of; and that, when tlm yeomaniy 
came on the ground, they wete 
ved with hissings, bootings, andjgrt^fi- 
ings, the flourishing of bludgeons { aiid 
thft a paj^t of the people faced.awut, 
as if to attack the cavalry. How came 
it that the learned Counsel did not put 
some of Mr Hniton's brother magi¬ 
strates in the box, to confirm his evi¬ 
dence ? Mr Hulton swore that nine of 
his brdther magistrates were present 
when he acted. Was there no pplice- 
officer, who was in the habit of swear¬ 
ing hundreds of oaths every year, who 
would come forward and support His 
statement p Could not one of them be 
found to prop up his evidence ?i. No, 
not one solitary instance. - ^ 

This was an indictment for acoQSpi-' 
racy, a very /ashionahle mode—ana a 
veiy cofivenient mode, of proceeding 
how-a-days} because, when a man, or 
any body of men, were charged with a 
conspiracy, they had no means on earth 
of knowing the evidence that would be 
brought against them. Every action of 
a mail’s life was liable to be ripped Up 
and brought before the jury. Every 
of his hie that could in any possible 
degree be connected with the accuti- 
tion, might be adduced against him to 
shew the awiwMS—the mwid—to prove 
his intention, in any way what.soever, 
as connected with the case. Had the 
prosecutors on this occasion given any 
proof of bad intention ? None what¬ 
soever. He was not prepared with 
many witnesses to disprove some of the 
f3ct6 alleged against him, and which 
he would endeavour to overthrow; but 
it so happened, that he bad a servant 
him, a lad who had been 7 yea#8 
service, a simple country youth, 
and him he would put into the box ; 
he was tot a knave, but a simple coun¬ 
try youth, and one who had attended 
every public meeting at which he (Mr 
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Hunt) wa$ pretfcnt for the last seven 
years. He would call that witness to 
state the circumstances of hts journey 
to Manchester. When he got to Bul¬ 
lock-smithy, he, lor the first time, 
learned that the meeting of the 9th 
was abandoned ; he saw from the news¬ 
papers that the mecttng w^ thoii^ht 
illegal-^that the parties who called it 
haddaid aside all intention of proceed¬ 
ing ; he said, “ the parties who called 
that meeting,*’ for it was not called by 
Mr Hunt, as had been asserted. It 
was convened by a regular requisition, 
directed, as he would prove, to the 
boroughreeve and constables of Man¬ 
chester. But when the proper autho¬ 
rities stated that the object was not 
legal, the project was given up; a pub¬ 
lic advertisement was afterwards issued, 
which was signed by from 700 to 1700 
inhabitants, housekeepers of Manches¬ 
ter, Though these iadi,viduals signed 
a requisition, to which each of them 
his name, hie number, his address* 
and almost his occupation, in which 
they called upon the boi oughreeve to 
ednvene a public meeting, to enable 
the people of Manchccter to assemble 
—for what purpose ? for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the pro¬ 
priety of adopting the most legal and 
elhhctual means of obtaining a reform 
in the Commofts House of Parliament 
—the boroughreeve and constables, in 
the exercise of thrirdiscretion, thought 
proper to refuse their compliance to 
the request. The people, knowing that 
it was perfectly legal to mtfet, know¬ 
ing that it was not necessary for them 
in the outset to apply to the civil au¬ 
thorities, having nrst paid this compli¬ 
ment to the boroughreeve aud consta¬ 
bles, and they haying refused their as¬ 
sent, determined to proceed. Fpur« 
hundred of them, all housekeepers, put 
their names and residences to an adver¬ 
tisement calling a public me»^ing, for 
the purpose which he had just stated. 


Those who got up that meeting, as 
he wquld prove, agreed to ask him to 
attend for the purpose of presiding as 
Chairman. For what reason ? Because 
they not only knew that he had been 
at-Manchester before, but that he had 
presided at a meetin{ there which had 
gone off with the utmost peace and 
quietness. They also knew that he had 
presided at other public meetiugs, and 
the witnesses had told them that al'^ 
the meetings he had attended, (and he 
would frankly say he^never refused to 
attend when he was called on by his 
countrymen,) regidarity order had 
ever prevailed, 

He would give pf his countrymen 
what was due to them ; he would give 
to them the peaceable, honest, ho¬ 
nourable character to which they were 
entitled as freeborn Britons, having 
love and veneration for their country 
—having love and veneration for its 
authorities—having love and venera¬ 
tion for its laws; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of some three or four persons who 
had dared to speak improperly, never 
had he seen any number of men met 
together w'ho wished any evil to the 
constitution, to the great authorities 
of the country, or who desired to re¬ 
medy their supposed or real grievances 
by any other than by legitimate means. 
What could be more proper, than to 
consider the most legal and eilectual 
means of obtaining a reform of Par¬ 
liament ^ H$ had been a teacher of 
that doctrine. He had, as far as 
had been in his power^ taught it. 
lost no opportunity, as > far as his 
means extended, of teaching—^at ? 
To go burn down mills—to attack 
butchers and bakers—to .wreak ven¬ 
geance on those through whom th^eo- 
ple suffered, or imagined they suffered 
evils ? There was no ^roof of the sort. 
All the witnesses, except one person, 
agreed on this, that at the meeting on 
the ikth of August, he had made use 
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of ^18 exprc88ion—** If sny one makes 
sf noisCf or commits a breach of the 
peacet put him down—and keep him 
down.** * 

What did Mr Roger Entwistle say, 
who was one of Mr Scarlett’s most fa¬ 
mous witnesses ?\ He deposed that 
some military appeared in Dickinson- 
street, (where, it wdia proved, it was 
possible for him, who was oh the 
iiDwngs, to see them,) and that Hunt 
said, pointing to the military, “ There 
are your enemies j if they molest you, 
put thellHdown, and when you have 
got; them o^wn, kfeep them down 
but he wouldptove that the expres¬ 
sion was not usedio any portion of the 
constables, or of the military, but to 
sonAe boys, or a drunken fellow, or 
some person of that kind, who was 
creating*a disturbance, and speaking of 
them ; he called out to the people to 
put them down, and keep them quiet. 
This he would be able distinctly to 
show. What was next alleged against 
him ? That the people marched up in 
battle array. The learned Counsel told 
them, in his opening speech, that in¬ 
stead of approaching in a peaceable 
manner, as a deliberative assembly 
would do, the people marched up with 
their sticks shouldered ; but what did 
they do when they got to the hustings 
—what became of their wooden mus- 
, kets ? He asked the witnesses whether 
the people used them against their 
heads ? whether they had been molest¬ 
ed in any way ? But they all answered, 
*1^. Many vgry respectable inhabi¬ 
tants of Manchester declared that they 
werX alarmed. Mr Green, Mr Francis 
Phillips, Mr Hardman, and other in¬ 
dividuals, told the Jury that the march¬ 
ing up of those men alarmed them 
greatly—although not one of them* 
was insulted ot; assaulted, or troubled 
even with a violent expression. The 
multitude consisted of oO or BO,(XX) 
persons, aud yet only live of iti- 


‘ suit were spoken to, and tqni^«j&.|die8e 
occurred at a distance from 
The meeting was sworn tO' of 

50, (>0, or even 70,000 pers^;}, 
that there was nOt one indivtiitiiLip; 
10,000 that had even offered a pemoi^ 
insult, or used an improper expfeMtop, 
If Iny tlung could convey to their 
minda an idea of the peaceable, the or¬ 
derly, the determined disposition of 
the people to be quiet, it was this very 
important fact, which came out from 
all the witnesses, that no violence or 
insult i^as offered to any one. Where 
was all the stamping of cudgels on,the 
ground, of which they had heard so 
much, both within and without the 
doors of Parliament } Where was the 
proof that insult was offered to every 
respectable man, and rudeness to every 
modest female ? There was no SUch 
thing. One of the people said if seemed 
that they wpuld make a Moscow of 
Manchester. This expression was 
used five miles from the town, and it 
made no impression on the person, to 
whom it was addressed. That person 
had a wife and children in Manchester ( 
but he thought the expression a fotdisH 
one, not worth attending to, ahd 
continued very quietly to follow pfe 
ocoupation. He suffered his hejpw^s 
wife and childreil to remain in MlQ* 
chesteV without once hastening to their 
assistance. Did the Jury think that 
there was a monster in human form, 
who, if he h’ad believed any such story, 
would not have flown to Manchester 
while the^eople approached with slow 
pace, and rescued his wife and darling 
children from such a situation ? 

• Mr Francis Phillips said, that he by 
chance rode out in the monmig tOf* 
wards Stockport, and that he met a 
person carrying a tliick stick. Eyeing 
this individual minutely, he shook, the 
stick at him, which constituted insult 
the second. Did the man offer to use 
the stick ? No: What did he do? He 
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walked on. Thio was the statement 
of the author, who had done more than 
any man to prejudice the country. 

Where was the riot act read ? The 
proseoators have never brought for¬ 
ward a witness to prove that it had 
been read. If they had done so, the 
learned Counsel well kne'^ that ^he 
testitnonv of that witness would have 
been kicked out of court. The learn¬ 
ed Counsel was perfectly aware that no 
riot act was read ; and when the con¬ 
trary was asserted, it was a false and 
scandalous report to prejudice fhe pub¬ 
lic mind. Was there a human beiftg 
bnt must believe, that if the not act 
were read, the learned Counsel would 
have called some witness to piove it ? 
He would not put into that box any 
magistrate, but he would put into it 
auen as were connected with the 
higher ranks of life—men, equal in 
rank, equal in character,,equal in edu¬ 
cation, equal m property ; indeed, ten- 
limes told supenor in property to Mr 
Httlton. If these men, having the 
means of judging, not being partisans, 
being implicated, either in the call- 
in]^ or the dispersion of the .meeting— 
iL these men contradicted what had 
been averred against him, he could not 
doubt of a favourable result. If he 
put* a host of witnesses in that box, 
who bad the nSeans of seeing dud the 
means of knowing all that had passed, 
and if they decidedly contradicted this 
Story of the bludgeons, this story of 
hooting and hissing, this story of turn- 
ihg about and facing the mftitary—if, 
in^ead of a shower of stones and brick- 
bat$ being hurled at the military, Ins 
witnelSe» proved that not one stonb, 
not one brickbat, not one cudgel was 
opposed to them ; that not one finger 
was lifted against those troops, when . 
they came to arrest him and his fellow- 
prisoners ; if he proved this, then, but 
not till then, he would demand of the 
iury to dismiss from their minds, if 
they could-~to draw, if it were possi¬ 


ble, a veil over what they had heard— 
and to forget any impression that mfgl.V 
have been made by Mr Hulton's testi¬ 
mony. He‘ declared, as he had said 
before, that if this were his individual 
case, if the questioa were, whether a 
verdict of guilty or jfinpcent should be 
given with respect to hime—he would 
not call a single witness, but rest his 
cause entirely on the contradictions, 
which appeared in every part oP^l.e 
testimony, and on the almost impossi¬ 
bility of his having done that whicli 
had been alleged. He have 

mainly relied on the extrajdfdinary cir¬ 
cumstance of the learjjed Counscl’s'ne- 
glecting to call some one of those who 
were particularly employed on the day 
so often alluded to; which argued that 
they could not prove any thing in sup¬ 
port of his case. This was, nowever, 
a great public question. It was not 
narrowed to the point whether he 
should be found guilty or innocent. 
No; the .Jury had to decide, by their 
verdict, whether henceforth a particle 
of national liberty should be left in this 
country. They bad, by their verdict, 
to decide whether, henceforth, any 
headstrong young man, placed in the 
situation of a magistrate, might, when 
he thought proper, call forth a body 
of military—a drunken infuriated body 
—and send them out against a well- 
intentioned meeting of Englishmen, for 
the purpose of putting them to death. 
He would also prove that the use of 
the flags and banners was to direct to 
their proper divilion ^any individtfSrj- 
wbo, in the course of the day, might 
have strayed from their party. He 
would shew to the Court, that the 
vi'hole object of teaching those people 
to march, was to prevent them from 
filing into disorder when going to, or 
returning from, any jneetings; they 
having been taunted, at former pe¬ 
riods, forgoing inindiscriminatebodics. 
He saw t% object of the learned Coun¬ 
sel’s adlress to the Jury, when he ad- 
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verted to the inftcription of “ no corn * 
He well knew that they were 
gentlemen living in the country—that 
they were landed proprietors—and 
that, therefore, the mention of the sub¬ 
ject was likely to have a considerable 
eiiect on their nd|pds. He himself was 
one of the larrest'farmers in the coun¬ 
try. Though represented as an out¬ 
cast, and one who had no visible means 
" i 4 *J^upport, he had landed property, 
and was lord of the manor of Glaston¬ 
bury, in Somersetshire, where the prin¬ 
cipal of his property lay. He 
lived moSlIv in tha country, and, in 
evtfry place^^re he resided, he had 
always the honour of being acquainted 
with, and was respected by, the clergy 
of .the place. lie mentioned this in 
justice to himself, as his name had been 
coupled with that of Carlile. Of that 
man he would say a great deal, if he 
(Carlile) were not suffering under the 
sentence of the law. He never appro¬ 
ved of the principles which were disse¬ 
minated bv that man ; and he now de¬ 
clared, before God and the whole coun¬ 
try, that never in the whole course of 
his life did bediear or read the theplo- 
gical works of Thomas Paine, except 
at the trial of Carlile, when he was 
waiting in the Court expecting his ac¬ 
tion against Dr Stoddart to come on; 
and Mr Scarlett well knew, that if that 
trial (Carlil^) had gone off, his would 
have been called On next; and if he 
were not present, the defendant would 
have been acquitted. He diso4eclared, 
3wthe face' of heavens,that he hever saw 
any of those works in the hands of the 
reformers. Good God 1 he exclaimed, 
was It not enough to brand the refor¬ 
mers with sedhiofi, but also with re- 
nouncingn belief in thetr God ? (Here 
Mr Hunt was so much affected as to, 
shed tears.) The learned Counsel had 
talked of a meeting of all the people 
of England assembling in one large 
plain ; why, who ever heard of such a 
• thing ? who had been Ibaif cr^ugh to 


propose such an assembingfl? would 
indeed be a curious thing to the 
men, women, and children 
assembled in one large plain. 
like to see what a pretty fifuf© pfr 
learned Counsel himself would 
amongst so many. He would ask htoW 
it happened that the Attorney-General 
was not Tiere in this most important 
trial ? Was it that the defendant was 
only a mere country bumpkin, and 
that any body would do against him ? 
No, but the Attorney-General well 
knew .that he (Mr Hunt) would have 
put him into the witness-box, and liave 
got from his own mouth that he had 
been consulted as to the legality of the 
meeting at Smithfieid, and had stated 
it to be legal. Another link in this 
chain was, that the crowd stopped be¬ 
fore Murray’s house, and that tha;)r 
hissed ; but was it proved that he had' 
caused the carriage to halt, in order to 
have hissings and bootings at Murray i 
’No such thing; for one of the wit¬ 
nesses said the carriage was not in sight 
at the time ; and Murray himself said 
he did not see the carriage. 

Mr Justice Bavley. —You roiatako , 
there; for Murray swore that the peOr, 
pie in the carriage looked up, 

Mr Hunt continued.— He should 
be able to show that Murray's memory 
was bad, on this pd scftne other points* 
Then as to the shouting at the Star- 
inn, hpw was he connected with it ? 
Did it app'&ar that the magistrates 
were there at the time, or that he (Mr , 
Tlunt) had given orders to that effect ^ 
Of the Star-inn he had then known 
nothing, no mote than he did the names 
flf all the Stars in heaven. But this was 
only a part of the attempts made in 
the opening speech to damn Itis cha¬ 
racter.—Mr Hunt read part of the let¬ 
ter which was addressed to the people 
of Lancashire, in the week before the 
meetinig, we believe, la it he told them 
to come armed with no other aims than 
those of a self-approving conscience— 
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to conduct themselves in such a peace¬ 
able manner* as to give their enemies 
no ground for oppomtion to them—- 
and to do nothing which could in any 
degree tend to a breach of the peace. 

He now came to the evidence of Jo¬ 
nathan Andrew, who said he saw the 
parties with large sticks, some of them 
four feet in length, and shouldered like 
muskets; but this was not spoken to 
by anyof the other witnesses. He,how¬ 
ever, would bring witnesses to prove, 
that, as far as these large sticks went, 
there was not a word of truth.in this 
evidence. He w'ould conclude by an 
observation about the locking of hands 
and the removal of tlic hustings. Tiie 
lucking of hands, where it did take 
place* was only done for the purpose 
of preventing the pressure of the crowd 
from oversetting the hustings. The 
hustings had, from the natuie of their 
consti uction, at a former meeting been 
broken down, and, by a miracle almost, 
the people on them were saved frorti 
being hurt. The locking of arms was 
then only made to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of a similar accident: but he 
would shew that it had not taken place 
U^ar that pait where the constables 
were, and that from thence to the ma¬ 
gistrate’s house there was a free pas¬ 
sage, and that several persons had ac* 
tually gone up* and down by it. There 
was* besides, a place behind the hust¬ 
ings* from which a passage might have 
been obtained without any didicuUy. 
(Mr Hunt proceeded to describe the 
peaceable and orderly conduct of tlie 
meeting at the time the yeomanry were 
sent* as he observed, for the purpose 
of ttoait to tempt the people to abreakh 
of the peace.) The yeomanry, he ob¬ 
served* some of them drunk* and ab¬ 
solutely cutting at both sides with their, 
eyes shut, dashed amongst the drowd 
—among men, women* and childrcui. 
Some ot their horses had tumjjlcd, and 
they escaped with difficulty from being 
hurt} olhcis endeavoured to jump over 


the heads of those who stood in their 
way, and all this time continued to<>«>^- 
tack those near them. At this time, 
however, there were neither brickbats 
nor sticks, nor any other ..weapons 
thrown, nor was any resistance made. 
And this was the Army by whom. It 
was feared that the town of Manches¬ 
ter would be destroyed^ How were 
they calculated to destroy it ? Where 
were any dark-lanterns, or any 
bustiblcs found ? What became of the 
bundles of sticks and clubs which were 
said to have been taken fneyy,’ them ? 
Where were the flags, the/Saniiers, the 
caps of liberty, which th^eporter from 
the Next) Times described as revolu¬ 
tionary emblems? Where were the 
scythes in the shape of pikes, of which 
so many reports had been circulated ? 
They had heard of caps of liberty; but 
let them look to the front of their hall, 
the pride of their county, and they 
would there see standing conspicuous¬ 
ly a cap of liberty. Liberty.was the 
boast of an Englishman, and its em¬ 
blem was always held dear. It was 
the boast of every Englishman, that he 
was free. He therefore respected every 
thing which bore an emblem of his 
freedom. It was for freedom he had 
contended, and he \\'ould ever continue 
to do so even at the risk "of his life. 
He would always impress on his fel¬ 
low-countrymen the liwe ot that ra¬ 
tional liberty which had been the pride 
and the boast of their fprefathers. 
What was it which the reformers were 
accused of ? What was it they ash^di,^ 
for ? Not for an equ^ distribution of 
property—no, but for an equal parti¬ 
cipation of equal rights—that wds what 
they claimed \ and they founded their 
claim on that great constitotjo^hal prin- 
ciple—that no man should taxed 
without his consent. He did not mean 
to say tliat each man should have a * 
voice.in thechoicebf a particular tax, 
but that he should have a voice in the 
choiceyifa pbrtioo of those by whom 
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the taxes were to be imposed. This» 
vrtfs the opinion of the reformers. They 
might be wrong; but, if they were, 
let them be set right, and let them be 
fairly convinced that their doctrines 
were erroneous. » 

Several days vr,'re now employed in 
examining the evidence for the defen¬ 
dants. 

Ml Justice Bayley then proceeded 
x«»address the Jury, in a speech which 
lasted for part of two days. He ear- 
nestly entreated of them to dismiss en- 
their minds every feeling 
coiiiiccted\yith political or party 
question, ano not to take into consi¬ 
deration what the consequences of 
their verdict might be, but merely to 
co.isider what verdict, according to 
the evidence, they were bound to give. 
The present indictment contained a 
charge of conspiracy ; it contained a 
charge of unlawful assembly ; it con¬ 
tained a charge of not. But, on the 
subject of the charge of riot, he would 
not propound to them any observa¬ 
tions, because he conceived that the 
consideration of the other charges 
alone remained for them. The circum¬ 
stances of the conspiracy, as they were 
stated in the indictment, were these 
The indictment set forth, That the 
defendants conspired to meet, and to 
cause and procure other persona to 
meet, for tne purpose of disturbing 
the public peace, and the common 
tranquillity of the King and the realm.” 
This was one count; and it would be 
- for the Jury (p say^ whether any con- 
spiracy was made out, so as to autho¬ 
rize ^tnem to find a verdict of guilty. 
The count further charged, that the 
defendants met together for the pur¬ 
pose of raising and exciting discontent 
and disaffection in the minds of tho 
subjects of oiy Lord the King, and 
also to incite them to contempt and 
hatred of the government an<^ consti¬ 
tution as by law cstabljshe^. Another 
• count set forth, “ Thai the i^ifendants 
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met and assembled, together vHlth di¬ 
vers others, to a very great number, 
in a threafening and menacing manner, 
with sucks, and other offensive wea¬ 
pons, and with divers seditious ensigni 
and flags, on which theic were various 
inflammatory inscriptions and devices, 
to the ga?at terror of the peaceable 
subjects of our Lord the King. One 
of the purposes, therefore, to ^ect 
which they were charged with unlaw¬ 
fully assembling, was to excite discon¬ 
tent and disaffection in the minds of 
his Majesty's subjects; and 2dly, they 
were charged with meeting in a me¬ 
nacing manner, and in military array, 
in order to effect that illegal object. 
On the subject of unlawful assemblies, 
he would quote what Mr Serjeant 
Hawkins, perhaps the best writer on 
the question, stated as necessarily con¬ 
stituting an unlawful assembly. Ht 
said, “ any meeting whatever, of a 
great number of people, with such 
circumstances of terror as cannot but 
endanger the public peace, and raise 
fears and jealousies among the King*! 
subjects, seems properly to be called 
an unlawful assembly: where, for in¬ 
stance, those great numbers having 
some grievance to complain of, met 
armed together, for the purpose of 
dibcussiug the best way of ridding 
themselves of that grievance } because, 
under these circumstances, no one can 
say what may be the event of such a 
meeting.”* Mr Serjeant Hawkins's 
opinion, then, was, ** that a great 
number 6f people, meeting under such 
circumstances as cannot but endanger 
the public peace, and raise fears and 
jealousies among the King's subjects, 
was an unlawful assembly." And Im 
adduced, as an exemplification of his 
opinion, ** persons meeting togetlier 
armed, in a warlike manner.” That, 
however, was not essentially necessary 
to constitute an unlawful assembly. 
Taking all the circumstances together, 
if a meeting “ endangered the public 
K 
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peace,” and tended to i aise fears and 
jealousies among his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects,” it was an unlawful 'assembly, 
although the people did not appear 
armed. Thei efore, one of the questions 
the Jury would have to decide was, 
whether the meeting now under c|^n- 
sideration consisted of such* numbers 
of people, and was called together un¬ 
der Such circumstances, as could not 
but endanger the public peace ? It 
might be, that, in a very large assem¬ 
bly, there were many persons entirely 
innocent ofany improper object. They 
might meet for what was a strictly 
lawful purpose ; and yet there might, 
in that meeting, be many other per¬ 
sons illegally assembled, who might 
wish to make the innocent parties the 
instruments in their hands for effecting 
their unlawful purposes. Now, he had 
no difficulty in stating, that, in all 
cases of unlawful assembly, they were 
to look to the purpose for which the. 
people met, the m.inner in which they 
came, and the means which they were 
using to effect their proposed object. 
All these were circumstances which 
the Jury were bound to take into con¬ 
sideration. He had no hesitation in 
Stating to them, that it was not be¬ 
cause a meeting was composed of 
60,OCX) persunb,^ or because it was a 
body containing women and children, 
that thercfiire it was an unlawful as¬ 
sembly, That number of persons 
might meet under such cncumstances 
as were not calculated to raise terrors, 
fears, or jealousies, in the mitids of the 
people in the neighbourhood. But in 
an assembly so constituted, and nn^t 
for a perfectly legal purpose, if any 
individuals introduced themselves ille¬ 
gally in order to give to that meeting 
an undue direction, which would pro- 
duce terror in the minds qf his Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects, although 59,000 persons 
out of a meeting of 60,000 we#e com¬ 
pletely innocent, yet there might be 
12 or 20 illegally met there, and those 


19 or 20 would be liable to be tried 
on the ground of having illegally as¬ 
sembled. 

The learned Judge proceeded to re¬ 
capitulate the evidence adduced in the 
course of this interesting Inal, briefly 
commenting on it asHie went on. lie 
observed, that a meeting of 60,000 
persons, if they all came to a certain 
point, with a common knowledge of 
what was to be done, might create 
terror. With respect to the banners, 
those only who showed that thei^cte 
favourable to any motto in^lbed^ .'o , 
them, by carrying, or nmmediat^ily 
marching under them, could be consi¬ 
dered as liable to any penalty which 
the illegal nature of any of their in¬ 
scriptions might warrant. It was given, 
he observed, in evidence, that Moor- 
house was a religious man, and con- 
stithtly read the Bible to his family— 
a fact stated to induce the inference 
that he would not be guilty of an ille¬ 
gal or immoral act. It was also stated, 
that Mrs Moorhouse, though in the 
family way, went thiough the crowd ; 
and It was not likely, if danger had 
been apprehended, that her husband 
would have permitted her to attend. 
With respect to persons walking in 
the military step, to which several wit¬ 
nesses had sworn, it could not affect 
the persons charged, unless they were 
proved to have been cognizant of the 
fact. With respect to the inscription. 
Equal Representation or Death,” if it 
meant that those who adhered to such 
a standard would lose %heir lives, un^ 
less they pfocuted what they deemed 
equal representation,” it amoyinted 
to sedition ; but if, as Mr Hunt ex- 
pLiined it, the inscription merelymeant, 
that if the people did not procure 
** equal representation” they would be 
starved to death, it would not come 
within thecharactcrof sedition. Again, 
the infcription of “ No Corn Laws’* 
left the Jury, to consider whether 
the mealting of it was, that the corn' 
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laws were so oppressive, that every 
means, legal or illegal, were to be ta-* 
in order to get nd of them j or 
whether it was a mere expression of 
disapprobation In the* former case, 
it would certainly be sedition, in the 
latter, it would ^ot. As to tlie cap of 
liberty, it was oac of the insignia of 
the crown ; and when the King went 
to parliament, an officer of state al¬ 
ways bore It before him. It did not, 

' therefore, of necessity, mean any thing 
seditious. With lespect to any stop¬ 
page of business occasioned by the 
_ n» ^un^|Wit was positively sworn by a 
great niasX?f evidence for the defend¬ 
ants, that It was not at all interrupted; 
and certainly, if any interruption of 
business had taken place in a great 
town like Manchester, it would have 
been easy to have called evidence to 
that fact. The phrase sworn to by 
one of the witnesses, as having been 
u.sed by a person going to the meet¬ 
ing, namely, that they would “ make 
a Moscow of Manchester,” seemed to 
be inconsistent with the general inten¬ 
tion expressed by the reformers on 
that day. There was every reason to 
believe that Mr Entwdstle was mista¬ 
ken in the expression of Hunt about 
their enemies, as applied to-the sol¬ 
diers. With regard to the shout set 
up when the military appeared, it 
might be the shout of consciousness 
of innocence, and a determination to 
remain on that consciousness, or it 
might be the shout of intimidation. 
Its natuie«.was to be determined by 
the circumstances fti which it was ut- 
' tered. There was no other witness 
that.spoke to threatening expressions 
but Mr Francis Phillips. The multi¬ 
tude round the hustings append to 
this witness disciplined troopsPleady 
to protect Hunt in case of any molest s 
ation. If he had a false impression in 
this case, he might in another, and 
there seemed to be no evidence that 
the multitude were ready^o fight, as 
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the majority of* them httd no arms, the 
most or them being even Without aticks. 
With regard to Mr Hulton, the ma¬ 
gistrate, *11 was to be considered that - 
he was not in that situation which 
abled liiin to observe so accurately 
wbat passed as many of those whose 
evidence negatived the throwing of 
otfeks, stones, and brick-bats. Situ* 
atcc^^as Mr H. was, and having heard 
of drillings, &c. he might be agitated, 
and not cool during the time he was 
considering that he might become 
highly criminal if he suftered such pro¬ 
ceedings to go to such length as , to 
endanger the peace of the town. The 
depositions ^submitted to Mr M.,'had 
there been a million of them, could be 
of no avail, for the Jury weie bound 
alone to attend to vnui voce evidence, 
given in open Court, Nadin’s state¬ 
ment to Mr Ilulton might justify the 
latter in issuing the warrant, but Na- 
diu had not. been produced to prove 
the circumstances under which he act- 
' ed ; neither had any of the magistrates 
been brought forward in corroboration 
of Huiton’s evidence ; and sitting 
there, as he (the Judge) was, to ad¬ 
minister equal justice to all, it was hia 
duty to tell them, if the omission 
were calculated to raise a doubt in the 
minds of the Jury, the defendants were 
most certainly entitled to the benefit, 
of that doubt. To him it appeared, 
if the evidence of the several witnesses 
were to be believed, that the conduct 
of the meeting was peaceable ; and if 
those who attended it were innocent 
in their* intentions in going to the 
meeting, they committed no offence in 
so doing. It appeared, from the evi¬ 
dence of a number of witnesses (whom 
his Lordship enumerated) that the 
people went peaceably along—that 
there were women and children mixed 
up with them ; and it would be for 
the Jury to consider how far their in¬ 
tentions must have been peaceable, 
when many of them thus brought their 
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wires and daughters with them. As to tions of any, and which of the defend- 
their having cheered on the field, or at ants. In looking at the case in this 
the appearance of the soldiers, they view, it was necessary to examine the 
had a perfect right to do so ; ttnd un- actions of the several parties. The 
less the cheers were those of defiance, meeting was admitted on all hands to 
they were quite innocent. Several of have been very large, and one of the 
the witnesses (for the defence), indeed charges against the defendants was, 
all of them who spoke of those cheers, that they had attempted to excite, in 
looked upon them, not as cjljeers of the minds of those present, disaffec- 
dcfiance, but as proceeding froqj a tion and discontent, and to produce a 
consciousness of innocence. Many of hatred and contempt for the Govern- 
thc persons, even the women, when mciit of the country, as by law esta- 
they saw the soldiers, looked upon bhshed. Let the Jury look at the 
their approach as in no mainier hostile facts. It was said that this meeting 
to their meeting. When his lorclship, was called by 700 housekeepewt-How 
* - in summing up the evidence of Mr ever, no one of thosfl persons had been 
Tyas, came to that part which men- called to piove that fact; and as to the 
tioned the hissing opposite the Police- manner in which it really was called, 
Office, or by whom the notice was given, the 

Mr Hunt requested that his lord- Court and the Jury were left in the 
ship would recollect, that neither he dark. Mr Hunt, it appeared, had re- 
nor Johnson had given any directions ccntly before this been at a meeting at 
or encouragement to the people to Smithficld, where certain resolutions 
hiss. had been agreed to. Fiom tlience, or 

His lordship said that he was about at least soon after, he was found in tlie 
to state that fact to the Jury. ' neighbourhood of Manchester. He 

Having gone thiough the evidence was theic before the time at winch 

of several other witnesses, his lordship the meeting of the 0th was to have 

again called the attention of the Jury taken place. Now, if Mr Hunt had 

to the peaceable conduct of the meet- intended to propose resolutions at the 

ing on the l6th, and the fact that no meeting of the 16th, similai to those 

person had been called to prove that which he had proposed at the Smith- 

any act of violence had been commit- field meeting, it would be for the Jury 

ted befou the cavalry came. They to say how far they would be likely 

would iccollocl that there was no in- to excite discontent and disafiection in 

" terruption of business on that day, and the minds of those who were assem- 

this would matciiiilly influence them bled. He would leave this part of the 

' in the judgment they should form, question entirely to them, with only 

whether immediate or remote danger this observation—that if Mr Hunt 

was to be feared On the paft of the had such object, tliat the resolu- 

Crown It was suggested—that it might tions were calculated to excite discon- 

possibly hax'e been so—-that an imme- tent,then <]Umd Mr Hunt, the meeting 

diate disturbance was not tlie object* would be illegal; and if he communi- 
of the parties accused, but that they cated^|uch intentions to any others, 

looked to the future power of some and tlRt they approved of them, then 

». mischief. It would be for the consi- there would be a conspiracy ; and if 

dtintioii of the Jury to inquire how any three of them went fo the meeting 

j far thi« was proved by the evidence, with such intent, the meeting would, 

>, The next question was, whetli#r the as far as tliey were concerned, be ille- 

'',, meeting was unlawful as to the inten- gal; for tlu^laiy said, « three, or more 
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j^ersona.’* The Court and the Jurj 
“'went, not only on what was proved, 
but what might be jjroved, and no 
evidence had been oflFered that it was 
intended to submit any other resolu- 
. tions to the Court. With respect to 
the flags which were carried, it was 
important for the Jury to look at 
the inscriptions which were on them. 
There were “ Universal Suffrage,*' 
« Annual Parliaments,” and “ Vote 
by Ballot,” “ No Corn-laws.” Now, 
ifShe words “ no corn-laws” meant 
the laws on the importation 
of corn* should Ife repealed, nothing 
was more harmless than the inscrip¬ 
tion The criminality of the motto 
would be in wishing to have them so 
repealed by threat or force. Neither 
was there any harm in the words 
“ Unite and be free,” unless the Jury 
believed that there was a bad inten¬ 
tion in calling for such union. The 
next inscription was “ Taxation with¬ 
out representation is unjust and tyran¬ 
nical.” 'If by tins was meant that it 
would be unjust and tyrannical to tax 
any man who had not a vote for a 
member of parliament, it would be 
unlawful, and calculated to excite dis¬ 
affection in the minds of those who 
were present, a great body of whom 
had not votes. But it was quite an 
error to suppose that any man in the 
country was unrepresented. Every 
member of parliament not only repre¬ 
sented the particular place for which 
he was chosen, but also the whole of 
the kingdomf ancl*it was his duty to 
" attend to the interest of the country at 
largf. Another banner had the in¬ 
scription, “ Labour is the source of 
wealth.” S<f It was, and so he hoped 
it would long continue to be, and that 
those who acquired wealth by theii* 
honest labour, should enjoy it, and 
transmit it dow^to their posterity. 
The next flag ^d the insJription, 
‘‘ Let us die like men, ^indinot be sold 
* as slaves ” Surely there wen; no slaves 


in this country; atid if the inscription 
meant ^o convey that aoY portion of 
the people were sold as slaves, such a 
meaning would be calculated to excite < 
discontent. The banner of Bamford*6 
party bore Parliaments annual,” an4 
‘i Suffrage universal,’’ “ Unity and 
Bticngth.” If any of those banners 
were meant to convey to the eye what 
in such a meeting no voice could con¬ 
vey to the ear—if they meant that the 
people should be disaffected or discon¬ 
tented till they had obtained those ob¬ 
jects—then the parties who bore the 
flags, and those who raai died .with 
them, would be guilty of an illegal 
act, and the meeting, as far as they 
were concerned, would be illegal. He 
would now come to another part of 
tlic evidence—to the training and dril¬ 
ling ; and he should tell them, that if 
the object of both was to produce 
greater ordfer and regularity in those 
who attended the meeting on the 16tli, 
it was perfectly harmless: but if it was 
intended, by giving this regularity, to 
give a greater degree of strength to 
the party, and thereby to overawe the 
government, or to gam confidence to 
any seditious opinions to procure a le¬ 
gal object by motives of tear, then it 
would have been illegal, and the meet¬ 
ing at whicti they assembled after such 
training would be illegal also. It would 
be criminal as to all those who were 
concerned in training for such an ob¬ 
ject, though there might be thousands 
of others attending it who knew no¬ 
thing or such motives, and whose pur¬ 
pose was quite legal. 

• Now, as to the part which each in¬ 
dividual took in the meeting :—First. 
Mr Hunt came to the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. He was met at Bul¬ 
lock-Smithy by Moorhouse, and he 
went to Manchester on the 9th, ^here 
he addressed the people, certainly not 
in a rilanner respectful to the magis¬ 
trates He remains in the neighbour¬ 
hood till the Ibth, and nobody knew 
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how he speot his time till then ; at 
least it was not in evidence, ^ny far¬ 
ther than that he was at Johnson’s. It 
was a question for the consideration of 
the Jury, whcthei he intended to pro¬ 
pose the resolutions carried at Smith- 
held ; at all events, he had offered bo 
evidence to shew that he had any 
others. Mr Hunt and Johnson were 
both present when the people hissed 
at Murray’s and at the police ; but it 
did not appear that either of them had 
advised or encouraged it. Johnson was 
on the hustings, and proposed Mr 
Hunt as chairman ; and it would be 
for the Jury to say, how far he was 
likely to know the resolutions which 
were intended to be proposed. 1 liis 
would entirely depend on their opinion 
of his intentions. He next came to 
Moorhouse, and certainly he appeared 
to liave had less participation in what 
had passed than all the Others. The 
.Jury would look at his case, and, 
judging by his acts, would see how far 
he was connected ivilh vihat was dune. 
Conjecture would not be sufficient 
against him, and if only such existed, 
he was entitled to an acquittal. The 
Jury would next look at the case of 
Swift, and see how far he was con¬ 
nected with any previous motives. It 
appealed from, the evidence of Mr 
Henry Orton, a leportci, that Swift 
was present, and cxliorted the meeting 
to be peaceable ; but then this was on 
the testimony of a uitness whose re¬ 
collection as to other pou^s was at 
least questionable, lit (Mr Justice 
Bayley) had before told the Jury, that 
evidence of wouJs from recollection tff 
this kind ought to be looked at with 
caution. He did not mean to say that 
Mr Orton told any thing which he 
(Orton) did not believe, but the Jury ' 
wou*ld do well to consider whether his 
recollection of what passed was the 
most accurate. He next Aime to 
Healy ; and if the Jury believed that 
he meant to impress on the minds of 


the people that they should have any 
change in the representation by means 
of force or thr^-ats, he would be guilty. 
As to the words, “ No Corn-Laws, ’ 
as hf had said before, that was a point 
on which much difference of opinion 
existed in the countr^, and a wish to 
have them repealed could not be cri¬ 
minal But the words, ** Taxation 
without representation is unpist and 
tyrannical,” were, if they bore the 
meaning he had before said, calculated 
to excite disaffection, and would, in 
that case, be illegal. Bamford, lit aj.. 
peared, headed a jJarty ; but if the 
banners which were boivie by that 
party were not calculated to excite 
disaffection, there was nothing in the 
manner or conduct of the people to 
excite aldirn. As to Wylde, he was 
at the head of another party, but the 
banners which they bore were not spe¬ 
cified, and therefore it could not be 
known whether they were of a dan¬ 
gerous tendency or not. .louts was 
proved to have been on the hustings, 
but It would be for the Jury to say 
whether it was for the purpose of con¬ 
structing them or not. It appeared 
he had used the word “ enemies” in 
one of hiB speeches to the people. He 
(Mr Justice Bayley) was sorry for it. 
That word should not be applied by 
any one set of men in this country to 
another, where all ought to be united 
in one common bond of amity and union. 

It was very near twelve o'clock 
when his lordship concluded ; and, in 
a few minutes alter, tlie Jury retired p 
and, after ccnsulting together for five 
hours, returned into Couit at five o’¬ 
clock. The Foreman held a paper in 
his hand, and said the J^ry had agreed 
upon their verdict, which he read as 
follows — 

” Mooihouse, Jonas, Wild, Swift, 
Saxton —Not .Henry Hunt, 

Joseph Johnson,^rohn Knight, Jo¬ 
seph Hedy, .and Samuel Bamford— 
GuilU/ lof assembling with unlawful 
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banners an unlawful assembly, for the 
pi^rpose of moving and inciting the 
liege subjects of our Sovereign Lord 
the King into contempt and hatred of 
the Government and Constitution of 
the realm, as by law established, and 
attending of the pme.” 

Mr Justice Bay ley. “Do you mean 
that they themselves intended to in¬ 
cite ?”—The Foreman. ** Yes.”—Mr 
Littledale. “ This verdict must be ta¬ 
ken on the fourth count.”—Mr Jus¬ 
tice Bayley. “ Let the .verdict be so 
recoj^d- You find, gentlemen, on 
counts as the words of your ver¬ 
dict. are applicable to. You do not 
mean to find that they created terror, 
or incited it in the minds of the liege 
subjects of our King?"—The Fore¬ 
man, “ We meant, my lord, to find 
on the first count, omitting a few 
w’ords."—The learned Judge th6n re¬ 
quested they would retirt? and look 
over the counts of the indictments 
again, and say to which count they 
meant to apply their verdict. 

The .hiry withdrew for a few mi¬ 
nutes, and returned with a verdict of 
Guilty generally on the fourth count, 
and Not Guilty upon the remaining 
counts.—-Mr Justice Bayley. “ I take 
it for granted the defendants arc still 
under recognizances."—Mr Hunt. 

We are, my lord."—Mr Justice 
Bayley. “ Then let them now addi¬ 
tionally, in Court, enter into their own 
recognizances to keep the peace and 
good behaviour for six months, Mr 
punt in the sum of 2000/, Mr John- 
^ son of KXK)/./ Knight, Bamford, and 
Hcaly, .500/, each. 

T.he parties immediately entered in¬ 
to their several recognizances. 

Mr Hunt said, he meant to take the 
sense of the Court of King's-bench 
upon the legality of the verdict. * 
• . . 

Mr Hunt, according to the notice 
he had given, mdhred on the *26th of 


April for a newtrial in ihc Court of 
. King’s-bench. On his pfosenttug him¬ 
self, the Chief Justice called upon him 
to state the grounds on which this n^o- 
tioii was made. 

Mr Hunt.—The first ground, iny 
lord, is a misapprehension of tile 
learned Judge, in rejecting evidence 
which ought to have been received. 

The Lord Chief-Justice.—That 
was evidence tendered on your part, 1 
presume. 

Mr Hunt.—Exactly so, my lord ; 
and alsp in preventing me from getting 
the same point out, by the cross-ex¬ 
amination of the witnesses for the pro¬ 
secution. 

The Lor(k Chief-Justice,—What 
was the general nature of the evidence? 

Mr Hunt.—It was evidence as to 
the acts of aggression—of cutting, 
maiming, and killing, committed by 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, and other mi¬ 
litary, uponjihe persons of those who 
attended the meeting. 

The Lord Chief-Justice.—^At Man¬ 
chester, I suppose ? What is your next 
point ? 

Mr Hunt.—The next point is, my 
lord, the learned Judge’s admitting 
evidence which, I say, ought to have 
been rejected. 

The Lord Chief-Justice,—What 
species of evidence was that ? 

Mr Hunt.—Certain resolutions of a 
meeting held in Smithfield, my lord. 

The Lord Chief.Jii.>jtice.—Any 
thing else, Mr Hunt ? 

Mr Hunt.—Yes, my lord. The 
admissiclh of evidence of certain train¬ 
ings and drillings at a place called 
White-moss. The third point is a 
misdirection of the Judge, which arose 
in consequence of these points. 

The Lord Chief-Justice.—^That 
is, these rejections and admissions of 
certain evidence ? 

Mr Hunt,—Yes, my lord. 

M* Justice Bayley.—You mean, 
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Mr Hunt, for putting to the Jury, 
points as arising by inference out of 
the evidence so admitted ? 

Mr Hunt_Precisely so,' my lord 

The fourth ground is, that the Jury 
gave a verdict contrary to evidence. 

The Lord Chief-Justice.—Have 
you any other ground ? ^ 

Mr Hunt.—Yes, my lord ; I have 
a fifth and last ground. It is, that the 
Jury gave a verdict contrary to the 
direction of the learned Judge. 

TheLordChief-Justice.—Arc those 
all the points ? 

Mr Hunt.—^I'hcy are, my lord. 

The Chief Justice then stated it to 
be necessary that his brother Hayley 
should read overall th? minutes of the 
trial. Accordingly, in the course of 
the present and 8uccc.sbive days, this 
was done, and Mr Hunt pleaded at 
great length his right to a new trial. 

On the 8th May, the Chief Justice 
pronounced his opinion <ts follows ; 

Although this matter has occupied 
a considerable poitioii of that time and 
attention which is dedicated to the ge¬ 
neral administration of justice, it has 
not presented to my mind any doubt 
whatever ; and 1 will deliver my opi¬ 
nion upon the several points with as 
much brevity as possible. 

The first ubjcctiua taken by the de¬ 
fendants was to the rejection of evi¬ 
dence as to tlie supposed misconduct 
of the military HI the dispersion of the 
meeting ; and, in my opinion, that 
evidence was peifectly irrelevant to 
the matter in issue. The matter in 
issue was the object or puipbse of the 
assembly, and the conduct of the peo¬ 
ple prior to the dispersion. The con¬ 
duct of those who dispersed the meet¬ 
ing could have nothing to do with the 
object, because that object existed be¬ 
fore the meeting assembled. No evi¬ 
dence which went to prove the con¬ 
duct the persons assembled was re¬ 
jected ; on the contrary, witness after 


witness was called, who spoke to the 
propriety and peaceableness of tl^at 
conduct up to the time when the mi¬ 
litary arrived; and I am therefore of 
opinion that the evidence in question 
was properly rejected. If, however, 
any doubt upon that point could exist, 
the verdict of the Jury, narrowing the 
charge to the fourth count, would re¬ 
move that doubt altogether, because 
that count does not charge the defend¬ 
ants with any violence at the time of 
the meeting.. 

The second point of objectioj> is to 
the admission of the resolutions ot ik-'* 
Smithfield meeting; and the objections 
to this point of evidence are twofold : 
first, that the. best evidence was not 
produced which the circumstances 
might have afforded j and, second, that 
no evidence ought to have been admit¬ 
ted upon the subject. With respect 
to the first of these objections, the pa¬ 
pers which were produced were pro¬ 
ved to have been received from the 
hands of one of the defendants at the 
time of the meeting, as the resolutions 
which were to be passed at the meet¬ 
ing ; and therefore, as against that de¬ 
fendant, no better evidence could exist. 
With regard to the latter objection, it 
was in proof that these resolutions had 
been recently proposed by that defend¬ 
ant at a very numerous meeting held 
fur the alleged purpose of parliament¬ 
ary reform—-the avowed purpose of the 
meeting in question—at which that 
same defendant, a stranger in Manches¬ 
ter, was invited to take the chair ; and, 
as regarded the question of intention, 
I have DO doubt that it was competent 
to shew, as against that defendant,that 
at a similar meeting, held for an object 
professedly similar, such matter had 
liLen proposed under his immediate in- 
• spection. The effect of that evidence 
was left to the Jury :«it certainly did 
amount to a declaration, by the de- 
fendaift, of his opinions upon the sub-. 
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ject of Parliamentary Reform. The 
thiyd objection was to the reception of 
that evidence which regarded the train¬ 
ing and drilling, and the assault at 
White-moss. The question submitted 
to the Jury upon this head presented 
two points : first, the general charac¬ 
ter of the assembly; and, second, the 
particular case of each individual char¬ 
ged, as connected with that general 
character. Now it was proved by the 
evidence, that a very considerable part 
of the persons assembled, and indeed 
all came from a distance, came to 
—«l!fei{^*meeting in large^bodies, in organi¬ 
zed* bodies, and with a military step 
and movement. The conclusion which 
would naturally be drawn from such 
appearances was a point for the consi¬ 
deration of the Jury ; and no reason¬ 
able person will say that that point 
was left to the Jury in a manner more 


am not aware that the evidence of eye- 
hritnesscs as to flap exposed to public 
view was <;ver called in question until 
now. Inscriptions, under such circum¬ 
stances, are public expressions of the 
sentiments of those persons who bear 
or who adopt them. If it were to be 
helA that words so exhibited could not 
be proved bnleas by the actual produc¬ 
tion of the flags, why should the fit¬ 
ness be allowed to state the colour of 
the flag, or even to say that he saw the 
flag at all ? because, according to Mr 
Hunt’s argument upon each of those 
points, the production would be the 
best evidence ; and if parole evidence 
under any circumstances ought to be 
received, I think it was good evidence 
in the present case, notwithstanding 
the assertion that some of the banners 
were at the time of the trial in the 
custody of a constable at York ; be¬ 


unlavourablc to the defendants than 
was warranted by the circumstances. 
It is also proper to state, that at the 
particular place from which one of 
these large bodies came, persons had 
been formed and trained to marching 
and military movements; and that these 
same persons had violently ill-treated 
certain individuals, whom they called 
spies, and had made one of those indi¬ 
viduals take an oath that he never 
would be a King’s man or name the 
King again ; and that some of the per¬ 
sons who composed the Manchester 
meeting expressed their hatred to this 
man, by hissing and hooting as they 
passed his house. There can be no 
^ doubt, I think,that this evidence form¬ 
ed matter for the consideration pf- the 
Jury.. With respect to the last point— 
the reception of evidence as to the in¬ 
scription upon the flags or banners—I 
think it was not necessary eitherto pro¬ 
duce those flags, or to give notice to the 
• defendants to j^odure them. Those 
cases in which the actual prodpction 
of writings has been required, are wide- 
Jy different from the present case. I 


cause, even taking this to be the fact, 
if the flags hlid been produced, then 
the prosecutors migiit have been call¬ 
ed upon to prove that the flags produ¬ 
ced were the same flags taken at the 
meeting; to deduce them from hand 
to hand ; and, in case one step should 
fail, the evidence must be rejected al¬ 
together. To require such proof would 
be unreasonable, and to give it, in many 
cases, imposjible. Having now dis¬ 
posed of these objections to the law 
laid down in the case, 1 shall take no 
notice of what has been called misdirec¬ 
tion as to this or that pm^cular point; 
I shall only say, gcnenlly, that the 
whole eff^t of the evidence appears to 
me to have been left most properly to 
the Jury: that the Jury were not di- 
rteted to presume against the defend¬ 
ants any thing which was not well 
warranted by the evidence; and that 
they have not come"to any conclusion 
'which the nature of that evidence did 
not fully justify. I therefore think that 
this 18 not a case in which a rule to shew 
cause sfiould be granted. 

Oil the 15th May, the defendants 
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were called op to receive judgment. 
Affidavit* were put in, and a &peech of 
(.onaiderable length made by Mr Hunt 
in mitigation of punishment. 

Mr Justice BavleYjID pronouncing 
the judgment of the Court, went at 
great length into the detail of the case. 
From the great number of per8on*,who 
attended the meeting of the 16th Au¬ 
gust, that meeting could scarcely be 
consideied a deliberative assembly. The 
probability was, that, in a meeting of 
such magnitude, individuals would ra¬ 
ther be taught their grievances by the 
persons who presided than state the 
grievances which they actually endu¬ 
red, and that the remedies resolved up¬ 
on would be provided in the same man¬ 
ner. His lordship then adverted to the 
question as to the icsolutions. If the 
lesolutions to be passed at the Man¬ 
chester meeting were tlie Smithfield re- 
solutions, no one could entertain any 
doubt of the efiect which sucli propo¬ 
sals were calculated to produce upon 
such an assembly. If it was intend¬ 
ed to pass difforcut resolutions, it had 
been competent to the defendants to 
shew, by evidence or by affidavits, 
what these resolutions were. The 
learned Judge concluded Ins address 
by observing that the Court had not 
been inattentive to the affidavits of 
the defendant'’, and proceeded to pass 
sentence. 

The sentence of the Court was, that 
Mt, IIlint slmuld be imprisoned in II- 
cKestcr gaoiffor tlie term of two years 
and SIX months. At the cjcpiration of 
that time to find sureties for his good 
behaviour during a further term of five 
years, himself iii 10(X)/. and two other 
persoiisiu 5(X)/.each. Johnston, Healy, 
and Bamford, to be imprisoned in Lin- 
coln-goal for the period of one year, 
and, at the expiration of that time, each 
to ciitei into sureties for Ins good be¬ 
haviour during five years, himself in 
‘JOO^. and two other person! in 100/. 
each. 


Mr Hunt wished to know whether 
his confinement was to be solitary gou- 
finement. 

Mr Justice Biyley replied, that 
the Court made no such order. Ho 
had no doubt that every proper atten¬ 
tion would be paid to the convenience 
of the defendants; and, if cause of 
complaint should arise, that complaint 
would be attended to. 


Sin FitANCis Bunon r, foii Libi l, 
CONTAINED in A LlIU R TO IIKS 
CoNsriTur.N'is, on the Mancii^v- 
■iliu Pkocked’ings 

Leiccdert March *i%d. 

The Jury being impanelled, Mr 
Balguy opened the proceeding. He 
stated, that this was an information 
filed by his Majesty’s Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral against the defendant. Sir Francis 
Burdett, for a libel. The first count 
charged, that the defendant, being an 
ill-disposed pel son, and intending to 
excite hatred and contempt of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, and particularly 
among the soldiers of the King, and 
wishing to have it believed that cer¬ 
tain troops of the King, on the IGth 
of August, 1819, wantonly and cruel¬ 
ly cut down certain of his Majesty’s 
subjects, did, on the 22d of the same 
month of August, publish a certain 
libel. The count then set out the libel 
verhaiinif wdiich was in these words:— 

To the Electors of Weshninsier, 

a 

“ Gentlemen—On reading the news¬ 
paper this morning, having arrived 
late yesterday evening, 1 was filled with 
shame, grief, and indignation, at the 
account of the blood spilt at Manches¬ 
ter. This, then, is >4110 answer of the 
boroughmongers to the petitioning 
people—this 18 the piactical proof of 
our staAding in no need of reform— 
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these the practical blessinga of our glo- 
nous boroughmbnger domination— 
this the use of a standing army in time 
of peace. It seems our fathers were 
, not such fools as some would make us 
bebeve, in opposing the establishment 
of a standing army, and sending King 
William’s Dutch Guards out of the 
country. Yet, would to Heaven they 
had been Dutchmen, or Switzers, or 
Hessians, or Hanoverians, oi any thing 
rather than Englishmen, who have done 
such deeds. What! kill men unarm- 
cd^nresisting!—and, gracious God! 
women, too, dishguncd, maimed, cut 
down,and trampled upon by dragoons! 
Is this England ? This a Chnstiaii 
land ? A land of freedom ? Can such 
things be, and pass us by like a sum¬ 
mer cloud unheeded ?—Forbid it every 
drop of English blood, in every vein, 
that does not proclaim its owner bas¬ 
tard ! Will the gentlemen of England 
support or wink at such proceedings ? 
They have a great stake in their coun¬ 
try. They hold great estates, and they 
are bound in duty, and in honour, to 
consider them as retaining fees on 
the part of their country for uphold¬ 
ing its rights and liberties. Surely they 
will at length awake, and hud they 
have other duties to perform besides 
fattening bullocks and planting cab¬ 
bages. They never can stand tamely 
by, as lookers on, while bloody Neroes 
rijj open their mothers’ wombs! They 
must join the general voice, loudly de¬ 
manding justice and redress; and head 
public meetings throughout the United 
'TCingdom, to put a stop, in its com¬ 
mencement, to a reign of terror and of 
blood,—to afford consolation, as far 
as It can be afforded, and legal redress, 
to the widows and*orphanB and muti¬ 
lated victims of this unparalleled and 
barbarous outrage. For this purpose, 
1 propose that a meeting should be 
called in Westminster, which the gen¬ 
tlemen of the committee will arrange, 
>»nd whose summons 1 will hold my¬ 


self in readiness to attend. 
the penalty of our meeting will be 
death, by military execution, 1 know 
not; but this I know, a man can die 
but once j and never better than in 
vindicating the laws and liberties of his 
country. 

“ Excuse this hasty address. I can 
scarcely telf what I have wntten. It 
may be a libel; or the Attorney-Gp- 
ncral may call it so—^just as he plcases- 
When the seven bishops were tried for 
a libel, the army of James II., then 
encamped* on Hounslow-hcalh, for 
supporting arbitrary power, gave tliiec 
cheers on Iiearmg of their acquittali 
the King, startled at the noise, asked, 
‘ What’s that }’—‘ Nothing, sir,' was 
the answer, * but the soldiers shouting 
at the acquittal of the seven bishops.* 
* Do ye call that liOthing ?’ replied the 
misgiving tyrant; and shortly after 
abdicated the govcinment. *Ti8 true, 
James could not inflict the torture on 
hfs soldiei 61 — could not teai the living 
flesh from then bones with a cat-o^ 
nine-tails !— could not flay them alive 1 
—Be this as it may, our duty is to 
meet I and ‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty !' 

** I remain, Gentleman, 

Most truly and faithfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
•F. Buiidett. 

“ Kh’hj-parfct Aug. 22. 1819.” 

The Icarnqd Counsel said, that the 
information contained other counts, 
laying the charge m a different man¬ 
ner. 

Mr Serjeant VAuaii\N thenaddress- 
edPthe Jury.—Considering with whom 
this prosecution originated, and agaiust 
whom It was levelled, he was not sur¬ 
prised that it had excited the curiosity 
and interest which appeared in the 
court. A great law-officer of the 
Crown Jiad thought it necessary to 
bring before a Juiy of bis country a 
gentleman of ancient family, of great 
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fortune, and of splendid talents, and 
who was now, he believed, the favour¬ 
ite candidate for representing m par¬ 
liament one of the principal cities in 
the empire. The information charged, 
that the defendant being an ill disposed 
person, and intending to excite his 
Majesty’s subjects,and particularly the 
soldiers, to sedition, and wisViing and in¬ 
tending to have it believed that certain 
troops of the King killed certain sub¬ 
jects of the King, did publish the letter 
inquestion.Theymust therefore try this 
question—whether there wall this in¬ 
tention to excite hatred and contempt 
of the Government, and to excite the 
soldiers against it i With respect to 
motives, we could only judge of them 
by the acts or declarations of men ; 
and taking that rule, it was not un¬ 
charitable to suppose that the writer 
of this letter meant that which appear¬ 
ed on the face of this mfoimation. If 
they thought it was Ihs intention to 
do that which was charged againlt 
him, it was their duty to find him 
guilty. Evei y man was supposed to 
be acquainted with the consequences 
of his own act, and foi his own act he 
must be responsible. Tlie letter re¬ 
lated to certain transactions at Man¬ 
chester, which were now under dis¬ 
cussion in another county. They were 
not now to niuke up their minds whe¬ 
ther the meeting at Manchester on the 
Kith of Aiigti'it was a legal or an ille¬ 
gal meeting j but no leasonable man, 
he thought, could say that it was not 
an illegal meeting. But if khe meeting 
of the JGthof August had been a legal 
assembly, and liad been illegally dis¬ 
persed, and if tlic soldiers had comnfit- 
led those excesses and cruelties that 
were charged against them, a person 
was not justified in writing such a leu 
ter as liie one in question. Was this, 
*jr was it not, a libel upon the govern- 
meiii and tlie soldiery ? Tln^truth of 
the hbel was no answer to any such 


charge. He came now to the letter 
itself: 

The learned Counsel then went over 
the different paragraphs of the letter, 
and endeavoured to shew their seditious 
tendency. He finally observed, it was 
impossible that any reasonable roan 
could read this letter, and say that il 
was not calculated to inflame the sol¬ 
diers. He said that “ James II. could 
not inflict the torture on his soldiers— 
could not tear the living flesh from 
their bones with a cat-of-nine-tails— 
could not flay them alive”—by which 
he meant that the soldiers of the pre¬ 
sent day lived under greater tyranny 
than m the reign of James the Second. 
Was this, or not, the language of ex¬ 
citement ? Wat it not intended to 
make the soldiers believe that they 
were cruelly treated, and that their 
condition ought to be ameliorated ? 
This was the ubel. It was for the Jury 
to say, under the circumstances, whe¬ 
ther the defendant was guilty or not. 
He had not read to them one or two 
passages only, upon which a greater 
stress might be laid—he had read the 
whole of the letter. Some passages 
were expressed in such teims, that no 
one would have instituted a prosecu¬ 
tion against the writer; but others 
were so violent, and, taking the whole 
of It together, it appeared to him to 
be so highly seditious, that if the great 
law-officers of the Crown, who had 
instituted this prosecution, had failed 
to notice it, they would have been 
guilty of a great dereliction of diity. 
Indeed, the writer had thrown out a 
challenge to the Attorney-General to 
prosecute; andif he had not prosecuted 
the defendant for this publication, it 
might have been said, that, in an age 
like this, when, unfortunately, so many 
persons were broughj before the tri¬ 
bunals of their country for libelling 
tlie Govci nment, the humble and igno¬ 
rant werg visUed with the penalties of 
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the laws, while the rich and enlighten* 
cd were safTered to escape with impu* 
nity. 

Evidence was called to prove that 
the letter in Sir Francis’s hand-writing 
had been received in London, and sent 
to the newspapers for publication. It 
was also proved, that on the day when 
the letter was written, Sir Francis was 
at his house in Leicestershire. 

Mr Denman objected that there was 
no proof of publication in Leicester¬ 
shire. It was supposed that the letter 
must have been put into the post-office 
in that county ; but there were many 
suppositious which might obviate such 
a conclusion. Mr .Justice Best, how¬ 
ever, conceived that the mere circum¬ 
stance of Its being written and signed 
in Leicestershire. 

Sir Francis, in entering on his de¬ 
fence, made a long exposition of the 
hardships which he endured in being 
prooccuted on an cx officio information, 
and in not having the benefit of a 
Grand,)ury. He then proceeded to jus¬ 
tify himself*on the particular charge. 
Nothing could be more vague or inde¬ 
finite than the charge against him^ he 
did not believe a precedent for it could 
be found upon the files of the Court. 
It used to be the practice in indict¬ 
ments to use the words vi et armiSf 
and to allege that force had been used. 
In an action, he might justify by pro¬ 
ving the truth of what he had written ; 
but under the circumstances in which 
he w'as now placed, it was impossible 
for him to make any defence. He was 
l^ft utterly bare iflid unprotected. The 
circumstance of his being tried, by 
a special jury, was in itself evidence 
that the offence with which he was 
charged was not of a very heinous 
character. Falsehood, which was in 
ordinary cases the gravamen of the 
.complaint, was omitted altogether in 
'^thc information* against him. FJow 
could the allegation of falsehood ever 
be looked upon in a criminal {D-oceed- 


ing, as mere surplusage or omailiait ? 
Supposing that the question of truth 
or falsehood was in itself of no legal 
importance, still it was worth inquiring 
into, as affording evidence of the cn-* 
minal intention with which a publica¬ 
tion was made. He should be glad to 
know*how an indictment would read, 
if It were alleged in it that the defend¬ 
ant had /n//y, instead of falsely, set 
forth the matter of his complaint. 
Now, the information in question was 
as bare as iEsop's crow—it had not 
upon it a single feather. It meant, if 
it meant any thing, that he was de¬ 
sirous of exciting disaffection, and had 
an interest in producing disorder, lie 
would, however, assert, that it was 
impossible to impute to him, with any 
colour of probability, any motive to 
commit bad acts of this kind. The 
Attoincy-General had stronger mo¬ 
tives than he could have for doing 
what was wrong, inasmuch as the 
learned gentleman had his fortune to 
make, wliile he (Sir F. Burdett) was 
satisfied with what he was already in 
possession of. As an English gentle¬ 
man, he conceived himself bound to 
assist in upholding the rights of his 
countrymen ; and he could shew that 
this h.id ever been the prevailing bent 
and disposition of his mind. On all 
occasions he had endea^ured to im¬ 
press on the minds of other indepen¬ 
dent gentlemen, that the greatest dan¬ 
ger arose frorq the want of union be¬ 
tween the more powerful classes and 
the people. •It was absurd to suppose 
that his finding fault with what had 
been done at Manchester could excite 
disaffection to the governmentamongst 
the soldiers. It must excite disaffection 
to himself, if it provoked any senti¬ 
ment of that nature. But were sol¬ 
diers, because they had served credi¬ 
tably abroad, to be sanctioned m cut¬ 
ting dowi^theii countrymen at home ? 
There was no calumny in reprobating 
conduct of this kind ; for nothing but 
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falsehood could be calumnious. No 
doubt, his letter expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion, but its whole scope ivas to pro¬ 
cure legal inquiry and redress. For 
such motives he should therefore take 
credit, nor was he aware by what right 
the Attorney-General could attribute 
any other to him. The letter was not 
addressed to persons liktl/to bednsti- 
gated to acts of tumult or violence. 
It was addressed to his constituents, 
and to country gentlemen, a body of 
persons whom he could hardly expect 
or intend to inflame agains. the go¬ 
vernment. 

The Honourable Bart, after some 
further observations wuth. rcgaid to 
the venue, entered at considerable 
length into the subject of a reform of 
parliament, and quoted a long list of 
authorities favourable to the doctrine 
of a more extcn.sive representation of 
the people. Amongst tlicsc were Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Bohbgbroke, jSwift, 
Xiocke, Lord Camden,Lord Chatham, 
Ml* Justice Black stone, the Duke of 
Richmond, Mr Bitt, and Mr Fox. 
He was ashamed to weary them with 
so many quotations, but it was of the 
greatest importance that he should not 
be suspected or treated us if he used 
reform as a mask or cover for hostili¬ 
ty and mischievousness. It was too 
much to take of reform as wild and 
vibiouary, when it had been supported 
by such men, and with so much abili¬ 
ty. His object in laying those state- 
' mcnts before them was to shew that 
there was no culpability iy loving free¬ 
dom, and in endeavouring to obtain 
that parliamentary reform which was 
essential to the welfare and hbcrtiy of 
the people. For himself, this- had been 
his object from the commencement of 
his life. He would read to them ex¬ 
tracts of speeches made by him in p£r- 
hament on four seveial motions. The 
subject of the first two was respecting 
the usage of soldiers. The^ had heard 
what Chief-Justice Holt thought of 


soldiers interfering w’ith the execution 
of the laws, and they could judge 
whether he thought them a part of 
the government. But Blackstone's 
language, he was afraid, tended to ex- 
cate disaffection far beyond any thing 
in his letter Here the Honourable 
Baronet read Blackstone’s observations 
on the danger of a distinction between 
the soldiers dnd the community—the 
cruelty of having a body of men re¬ 
duced to a state of servitude in the 
midst of a free nation. There was not 
one word in the letter about magi¬ 
strates, much less about the ministers 
of the Crown. ^I'he whole related to 
boroughmongers, and to the immedi¬ 
ate authoi s of the ti arisactions at Man¬ 
chester. These transactions too were 
lefetred to, not as matters within his 
own knowledge, but as statements 
made in the public journals. Most 
sincerely did lie wish that those ac¬ 
counts bad proved untrue ; but he w as 
at that tune riding out of Wiltshire, 
and found, upon his journey, that all 
persons were full of the “same intelli¬ 
gence. He W'ould now' read from a 
ver^ violent new'spaper (the paper 
calling Itself The Nera Times) a pas¬ 
sage from the narrative of those pro¬ 
ceedings, and the contents of Avhich 
passage, if true, were quite enough 
to warrant any man in saying, that 
the course pursued at Manchester on 
the 16th of August was not the way 
in which the law s ought to be enfor¬ 
ced. It bad been alleged that the 
meeting at Manchester was originally 
illegal; to which, however, it might 
be replied, that the parties had no 
suspicion of this circumstance at the 
time. It was a recent discovery, that 
a meeting might be rendered illegal 
by numbers merely. But it appeared 
that the magistrates themselves were 
not apprised of this illegality, for they 
were previously acquainted with all 
the circumstances, and took no mea¬ 
sures to prevent the meeting. Had 
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ibey considered it illegal, they had 
every reason to believe that they had the 
powei to prevent it, because, in point 
of fact, their prohibition* of another 
meeting for a different purpose had 
produced this effect. It was impo% 
sitle to suppose, therefore, that they 
had regarded the assemblage on the 
16th of August as an assemblage of 
persons contrary to law. In this view, 
the magistrates had been actually 
guilty of what he was charged with 
simply provoking—that was a breach 
of the peace. Mr Hunt might have 
been arrested at any«time ; there was 
no n’eed of waiting till he was sur¬ 
rounded with an immense number of 
persons. This, then, was a bad sample 
of prudence, and of that discretion by 
which individuals engaged in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice should be gui¬ 
ded. Common humanity, he should 
have conceived, might have dictated a 
different mode of proceeding. It had 
too much the appearance of a wish to 
produce irritation, and to excite the 
people to a not. This supposition was 
indeed further countenanced by the 
tone and spirit of the journals under 
ministerial influence. Those writers 
had taunted the reformers with a w^ant 
of courage, and were reproached for 
suffering themselves to be dispersed 
and cut down without opposition. Al¬ 
lowing even that the meeting at Man¬ 
chester was held for treasonable pur¬ 
poses, there was no colour of law for 
the violence which had been exercised 
tov^rds It. Mj Justice Bladcstone 
Ifad described the not-act as an act of 
great severity, but it authorized no 
proceedings of this description. In 
point of fact, it did not appear that 
the not-act had been at all read on 
the 16th of August, nor, unless a riot 
w'as actually takprig place, had any 
magistrate a right to read it. Not a 
word was to be found to warrant*the 
sending amongst the crowd raijp bear¬ 
ing fire-arms and other military wea¬ 


pons. The constitution had, then, itt 
this instance, been grossly outraged } 
and he wrfSi persuaded that the out¬ 
rage would still be, on some future 
day, made the subject of inquiry. It 
was not a matter that could be hushed 
into oblivion. It bore a good deal of 
resemblanqp to what was generally 
called the massacre of Glencoe, at the 
beginning of the reign of King Wil¬ 
liam III. 'I'hc acts of which he had 
spoken with leprobation could be jus¬ 
tified upon no principle, and he had 
witnesses in Court who would piove 
that the accounts ftom which he had 
derived his information as to those 
acts were perfectly correct. 

Mr Justice Bfs-t here intimated, 
that no such evidence could be recei¬ 
ved on the trial of the present issue. 

Sir F. Burdett resumed, and pro¬ 
ceeded to read an extract from the 
iharivr newspaper, relative to the 
Manchester transactions, which he 
thought afforded additional proof of 
an anxious desire on the part of the 
mirtisterial writers that the refoftaeM 
should be instigated to acts of violence. 
Because they did not resist, they were 
reproached with cowardice and base¬ 
ness. The most calumnious charge 
he had ever met with was to be found 
in the Nav Timest m which it was 
said, that “ Mr Hunt whuld certainly 
have been cut to piece':, had it not 
been for the interference of Mr Na- 
diii.” Such was the spine in which 
these regular lijaellcrs wrote against 
all whose jtolitics differed from their 
own. If his letter could be supposed 
to produce any effect of the kind im- 
pu^d to it, it must be to bring the 
soldiers, and not the government, into 
contempt. It was stated in The Tmea 
journal, that when the military rode 
into the crowd, they wounded and 
trampled upon women as w'ell as men ; 
and was ^ot this enough to fill every 
individual with shame, grief, atid in¬ 
dignation i Was it not calculated to 
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excite every individual to give expres¬ 
sion to these sentiments ? His letter 
was an appeal to the courftry gentle¬ 
men, inviting them to join in an en¬ 
deavour to obtain justice. The great¬ 
est miscreant in society was not to be 
treated as it appeared, by a ministeri¬ 
al paper, it had been intenejed to treat 
Mr H uiit. He knew not how the 
Cmrtvr, and other journals, escaped 
prosecution, if his letter, recommend- 
ing inquiry and redress, was to be 
deemed libellous. That redress had, 
to a certain extent, been obtained, 
but none of the evil consecjiicncea 
which it was said the letter liad a ten¬ 
dency to produce had followed. The 
purpose for which he wrote it had 
been accomplished, but the end which 
he was accused of having in view' had 
not been brought about. So far, then, 
there was evidence in his favour, and 
the suspicion of a bac^ intention was 
refuted by the experience of what 
had actually occurred. He proposed 
next to read a part of a speech of Mr 
Fox’s, and of an adda'ss which he 
afterwards wrote to the electors of 
Westminster—an addrc8.s which he 
(Sir F. Burdett) wondered the At¬ 
torney-General had not prosecuted. 
Mr Fox, in his speech* described the 
' House of Commons as deterred by no 
scruples, chAked by no reasons, mo¬ 
ved by no facts, and altogether such, 
that the reform which once might have 
^ been unnecessai y, hadbecomeabsolute¬ 
ly indispensable. Mr J^'ox had charac¬ 
terised “ the w'hole system as incon¬ 
sistent with good government, and 
giving a fashion to imposture ; it was 
the parent of degradatt^hypocfis)r, 
and fraud—took aw^J^n our insti¬ 
tutions the energies o^^ue, defeated 
all the ends of government, and d|^- 
tined to sink in its own veakness.’* 
He next read extracts fiom Mr Pitt’s 
speech in 1782, which exp<*sed, in de- 
t.ul, the marketability of seats in par¬ 
liament, specified the fact of the Na¬ 


bob of Arcot having six or seven re¬ 
presentatives in parliament, and stated 
the possibility of a foreign state ob¬ 
taining control over us by purchasing 
seats in the House of Commons. But 
hi* recollected a stronger passage, 
where Mr Pitt said, that « under such 
a system, no honest man could be a 
minister.” He would prove that he 
could have had no intention of ex¬ 
citing disaffection or sedition. They ' 
were troubled with this question only 
because in that country he was not 
known. ’I'hey knew nothing of him 
personally; and*if they believed the 
eternal calumnies of the Mormnir'Post, 
the NevaTinieSt and the Courier^ they 
would, of course, find him guilty. 

He w'ould shew that he could have 
had no evil mind, no malice, and no se¬ 
dition ; for sedition, they would recol¬ 
lect, was a separation in the affections 
of the people from the King. He 
then read an extract from his speech, 
in 1802, on the subject of the allow¬ 
ance to the Prince of WaJes, and the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 1 n that speech 
he had said, that the Prince was treat¬ 
ed by the House in a very disrespect¬ 
ful manner; and that the hen to the 
crown ought to be liberally endowed, 
that he migl^t feel no temptation to 
become the slSve of administration. In 
his speech on the mutiny-bill, he had 
shewn no ill-will to the soldiers. The 
motion was, that a soldier should not 
be turned out without a court-martial. 
'X'his was both just and reasonable, and 
he had supported it He had Aade 
another speech on a motion for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, in w’hich he had ur- 
Md the necessity of giving to the 
Crown its just prerogatives, and to the 
people a fair representation ; and sta¬ 
ted, that, under the present system, 
the King had not Jthe power even of 
appointing his own ministers. He had 
then said that he was a Tory of Queen 
Anne’g Others might amuse 

themselves with theories and pban- 
5 
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tasms which eluded the grasp; be 
founded his doctrines on the statute- 
books and the laws of England, In 
that debate, allusion hati been made 
by Mr Whitbread to the fable of the 
stag and the horse, in order to shew 
the danger of applying to the King 
for assistance. To this apprehension 
he had said that he could lend no ear; 
his apprehension was from the usurpa¬ 
tion of the prerogatives by the bo- 
roughmongers. On that occasion he 
had represented his object to be, to 
rescue the country from innovation— 
time being, according to Bacon, the 
gicatest innovator, whose injuries must 
be remedied ; and had contended, that 
the House of Commons ought to be 
the shield, and not the sWord, of the 
people. The power of the borough- 
mongers had entailed every evil which 
distracted and endangered the state; 
it had excited all the bitter contentions 
which afflicted ufr^at arfaitress of the 
strife— 

“ And, by decision, more embroiled the fray.’* 

His object in quoting those recorded 
opinions of his own was^ to prove that 
such had been his uniform sentiments. 
Those extracts shewed that he had 
never entertained opinions or send* 
ments calculated to propagate sedi¬ 
tion, but that ever since 1802 he had 
been doing the very contrary, and enA 
deavouring to unite all classes, in or¬ 
der to effect what so many enlighten- 
cd'men considej^ed essential to the wel-i 
•fare of the country. They would not 
believe him to be seditious upon an 
unsupported charge. The Attorney- 
General had said^and he was ex¬ 
tremely glad that he had said—that 
they were to judge of a man from his 
acts and declar|tioRB. He appealed 
to his acts and declarations, and he 
could not see fiow, by possibility, they 
could from these judge^ th^ he was 
fwil-minded, malicious, or seditious. 


These recorded acts of his were bet¬ 
ter testimony than every person in the 
world called as witnesses. Let hia 
whole life be inquired iiito~Iet every 
word he ever wrote or uttered be Ex¬ 
amined—he defied any man to find any 
sentence inconsistent with those prin- 
cijnes. On account of the vagueness 
and indefiniteness of the charge against 
him, he was entitled to every poobible 
indulgence ; but he was still more en¬ 
titled to that indulgence here, on ac¬ 
count of the defectiveness of the in¬ 
formation. He had not from malice 
invented, but he had from perfect con¬ 
viction stated, that persons had been 
put to death (at Manchester). Tic 
had evidence, which he would oiler at 
least, that the facts were such as he 
had believed and stated. If they did 
not believe that he was desirous of in¬ 
citing insurrection, they could not 
find him guilty. The^ must first find 
him mad. He had spoken in his let- 
*ter, as he uniformly did, of the gen¬ 
tlemen of England, whom he always 
looked on as the guardians of the con¬ 
stitution. He had not called on the 
people, but he had called on all to 
unite in resisting the usurpations and 
cruelty of an oligarchy. To the King 
he had sworn allegiance. To the bo- 
roughmongers he had sworn none, and 
neverwould;—to the 6oroughmongers 
he had always declared hostility, j|md 
hostility be* ever should declaipe to 
them. He was sorry if they did fiot 
agree with him, and thought his opi¬ 
nions dangerous; but still, if they did 
not believe that his intentions had been 
to incite to sedition, they would nOt 
dhnvict him upon the present charge. 
What possible motive could he have 
had for so wicked and stupid a thing i 
^He defied Mr Attorney to give a co¬ 
lour of credibility to the charge. Mr 
Attorney had indeed refuted his own 
*charge^and unless it could hf! shewn 
that be was mad, it was irnpm^le for 
the Jury to say that his letter had any 
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tf ndency to sedition. 7'he whole course 
of his life was in direct opposition to 
such a charge. On looking backward 
it would be extremely difficult to find 
one who had so little listened to po¬ 
pular delusions, or even to what was 
called popular opinion. With popular 
opinions he had never fallen in. Kor 
instance, on the corn-bill, hi which 
the people ftlt the greatest interest, 
he had argued with them that they 
were in trror. In every speech which 
he had ever uttered in parliament, or 
out of parliament, at public meetings, 
or on the hustings, he had uniformly 
shewn and recommended proper re- 
, opect to the Royal Family. Even 
against the higs, although acting 
with them, and voting with them, he 
had contended in parliament foi the 
same principle. W’hen he wrote the 
letter he bad learnt that military force 
had been employed in the most unwar- 
ranUble manner. He had not address¬ 
ed k, as some had done, to the wea-' 
ver-boys of Coventiy,'* but to the 
enlightened electors of Westminster, 
whose representative he had been. He 
had called upon the people to meet, 
and if numbeis made a metting ilk gal, 
the meeting at Westminster must have 
been illegal. But that meeting had 
not been dibtuibcd, and only at Man¬ 
chester had iTKlitjry force been ap- 
|>lied. At Smith field, where Dr Har¬ 
rison* the chairman, had been arrested, 
tbb meeting tcrniinated tranquilly, and 
ll^f Hunt, he had no doubt, would 
in lijte manner have quietfy submit* 
ipd. At York theie had been a large 
ittaeting; but as there was no mi- 
litaryf interference, there was no dk- 
turbance. He had never conceived 
that numbers constituted illegality in 
a meeting. His object had been to as¬ 
certain that they could meet, and nof 
be interrupted, fiis letter was nothing 
more than a call to come forward for 
thi* obiert. With what pretence could 
this be chai ged to have b0bn done from 

I O 


a malicious and seditious motive, with¬ 
out reason, or argument, or colour of 
sense ? But be the charge what it 
might, and be.the result what it might, 
it was to him matter of indifference. 
All men had their ruling passions, and 
all passions become so by indulgence} 
he had his ruling passions, and they 
were of a public kind. He should 
have been ashamed to address them 
at such length, but that he grasp¬ 
ed at the opportunity afforded to him, 
by being thus called on, to set himself 
straight in their view. They would go 
out of Court witlj different ideas of 
his character and intentions. 

Mr Denman here offered evidence 
to prove the statements respecting the 
Manchester •meeting. 

Mr Justice Best said, that which 
related to the proceedings at Manches¬ 
ter was irrelevant; he would allow no 
evidence of what had passed there. 

Mr Denman.— evidence of the 
facts negatived malice, in stating that 
the troops cut down men, it must be 
important, and he therefore offered 
evidence to prove them true. 

Mr Justice Best asked, if it was 
possible that such a charge as this 
could be met by evidence of that de¬ 
scription i 

Mr D&nman observed, that if the 
charge was, that troops were stated to 
have cut down men, evidence of the 
truth disproved malice in the state¬ 
ment. 

Mr Justice Best was of opinion that 
this was not evidence.^ » 

Mr Justice Best said, he would no^ 
take up much of their time, after the 
length to which this trial had proceed¬ 
ed, hut k was absolutely necessary for 
him to make some observations, be* 
cause their attention had been called 
away from the question before them 
Many remarks had Been made in de¬ 
fence^ which were entitlfed to no weight 
in their consideration. With the re¬ 
marks on ex'ofiuo prosecutions thjy 

/ 
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bad no concern. The defendant had 
a right to move in arrest of judgnaent* 
if there was no legal foundation for 
^ the trial. There was nothing in Magna 
Charta against ex-officio informations, 
and they^nad been recognized iif the 
‘best times after the Revolution, when 
the liberties of the country were esta¬ 
blished. Those who had planned and 
established rational liberty had not 
considered them inconsistent with it. 
Parliamentary reform wa^ an entirely 
distinct subject, and perhaps he ought 
to have prevented the introduction of 
it; but he had refrained, lest he should 
prevent any remark favourable to the 
defendant. Whether reform was ne¬ 
cessary or not, was not the question 
there j but if it was necessary to any 
extent, it was his opinion that it had 
been prevented chiefly by the violent 
roceedings of its friends. None knew 
etter than the learned Counsel who 
had tendered evidence of the Man¬ 
chester transactions, that he could 
not, consistently with his oath, re¬ 
ceive it. If the liberty of the press 
was to be secured, the question of the 
truth or falsehood of a publication 
could not be admitted ; for if it were, 
innocent persons might be punished 
for inadvertent statements. Thi ti‘ue 
question wtis, as to the spirit of 6 publi¬ 
cation. Th^ liberty of ptibmlSng 
every thing would be inconsistent untn 
another right, equally vahttblc’^-^He 
right of preserving character, Aoo- 
tlj«r question had arisen with tv^pCct 
tb intention. Jnteiftion WM no doubt 
* an important matter of inquiry, but it 
was to be learned, not from a^S^UUd 
declarations at other times, b^^Brom 
the paper itseifl Unless ^per 
manifested intention, they could,'not 
convict upon it. If the defendant had, 
availed himself pf thefeemr ^cenUenUat 
Und recalled the letter, as stated in the 
supposition ^mself, that'would 
have shewed intmtion. and have en-' 
Aided him to their verdict If it had 


been a petition to the Sovereign, like 
that ot the seven Bishops, it would 
have been a very difFerent act. He, 
perhaps, had been wrong in allowing 
the defendant to read extracts febm 
his speeches, because it was not fair, 
u^ess other speeches were read upon 
tne othjr side. Their business waf 
with the publication alone. If sedition 
was a charge not to be grappled with 
or understood, all that had been done 
for years was illegal, and any man 
mighty publish any libel against indi¬ 
viduals or government with impunity. 
Quotations from Xtocke, Swift, and 
Bolingbroke, had been r^ad to them. 
The appeal to the two last was unfor¬ 
tunate, for Bolingbroke was not a 
Tory when he wrote the passage 
quoted. He had retired, and was dis¬ 
countenanced. Swift, too, was dis¬ 
contented, because he had failed to 
obtain an B^glish bj^hopric. The pa* 
per in question was no libel, if ft kid 
' proceeded from the same pure spirit 
with which the great and immortal 
Locke had always written. Without 
the libel ty of the press there could be 
no free government j but it wue thut 
they might calmly point out mrors 
and suggest improvemente. In tins 
manner religion had been purified, i^d 
the British Constituttou brought to 
its present perfection. It was another 
quastiocf wnether there was evkfea^ 
' of the |4]^r being published in that 
countg* He felt no diflici4ty upon 
that pohri; jf but if there was no evi- 
dencej, tike defendant would have the 
benefit fif It. ( Here his lordship rea^ 
the evidence.^ The publication was at 
least caused in Leicestershire. ( Here 
his X.ordship read the letter, and made 
various comments-as he went along.) 
. Upon the expression, ** Is this Eng. 
land I—-this a (Christian land I** he re- 
anarked, that it was one ^ the pre¬ 
cepts srecommended by C^hlltianity, 
not to judge too htltily* Hehal^fvcci 
"‘^country gentlemen mu cUhsidbr thuir 
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estates as retaining fees ; and although 
they did not make so much noise, they 
would boldly stand forward in* defence 
of the rights and liberties of their 
country. After reading the passage 
in which the phrase ** bloody Neroes” 
is mentioned, he asked if this wus 
fair discushion i Was it not^a mOTt 
orer-charged description i Could any 
thing justify it i In the aUusion to the 
abdication of James 11. nothing was 
charged, but a great deal, as it ap« 
pcared to him, was insinuated. When 
there were insurrections in several 
places, the assistance of soldiers be¬ 
came necessary, and at such a time to 
put them in mind of what might ex¬ 
cite disaifection was most dangerous. 
Our soldiers had fought for the liber¬ 
ties of the country abroad. The de¬ 
fendant said, that the same soldiers 
who had fought for Caesar abolished 
the liberties of ^their copntry; but 
they had fought under Caesar for fo¬ 
reign dominioD>«-the Bntish armies for 
our oyrn independence; and they would 
shew the same spirit again, when the 
necessities of the country should re¬ 
quire it. He had no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that this letter was a libel. Was 
It a calm appeal, or was it calculated 
to act on the passions of those who 
were most likely to be excited i Anv 
other paper had been put in evidence; 
it waft a letter from the defendant to 
Lord Sidmouth, in which he stated, 
although written in hurry,*there 
wfts nothing in his letter to the elec¬ 
tors Jof Westminster unbecoihi^ the 
clu^cter of an honest man. loat it 
was Written in a hurry was manifestj 
as etery me discovered many inaccu¬ 
racies in i^int of language; but if it 
was calculated to ’do mischief, that 
mischief must have been intended. 
Mojc poisonous ingredients were ne- 
vei beture condensed in one paper. 

The Jury imme^tely foundsa ver- 
#t of-Guilty. 


Sir Francis afterwards moved for a 
new trial in the Court of King's Bench, 
chiefly on the ground of the absence 
of any proof of publication in Lieces- . 
tershire, and consequently the irregu- 
lanty of the trial having taken place 
in that county. The plea began to be 
argued on the 17th June. The At¬ 
torney-General then urged as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The author of the libel was guilty 
of an offence as well as the publisher j 
and where a man was charged with 
writing and composing, it was neces¬ 
sary to lay the venue in that county in 
which the act of composing or writing 
had been performed. In the case of 
the King, v. Lambe, which would 
be found in Coke, it had been held 
that the contriver, the procurer, and 
the publisher of a libel, were each and 
all guilty of an offence j and Lord 
Holt, in a subsequent case, the King 
V. Bere, had held that the writer was 
the contriver. Upon the authority of 
those cases he should contend that the 
composing a libel was in itself an of¬ 
fence ; and if the publishing only con¬ 
stituted the offence, as had been con¬ 
tended by the counsel for the defen¬ 
dant, to what end were the writing and 
composing charged in the indictment ! 
It liad been said by the defendant’s 
Counsel, that the proposition which he 
was maiataioing would go to the length 
of saying, that a man who wrote a libel 
and kept it in bis desk would be pu¬ 
nishable. Was there any thing very 
extraordinary in that ? What was the 
law in cases of forgery ? It bad been 
held that a man who committed a for¬ 
gery,, and kept it in his desk, without 
any publication at all, was guilty of 
felony j and, in the case of the King 
fV, Croker, a man had been convicted 
under such circumstanpes. Although 
proof of the corpus ddictij Uf the writ¬ 
ing in 'Leicestershire, would be suffi. 
cient, yet be wgis prepared to shew that 
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evidence of actual pubbcation in Lei¬ 
cestershire had been given. It was 
proved that the letter had been written- 
in Leiceatershire, and that it had after¬ 
wards been seat open in London. How 
hj|L|^ms8sd from One place to* the 
otnwrT^nad it been sent by the post, 
or had it been delivered to some per¬ 
son in an open state ? If it had been 
put into the post, he had authority for 
saying that the act of putting it into 
the post amounted to publication : if 
it had been delivered open to any per¬ 
son, the publication was obvious. 

Jdr SrARLETTj at considerable 
length, supported the rule. He trem¬ 
bled even at the thought that there 
was a bare possibility that the Court 
might concur in the arguments of the 
Attorney-General. The principles 
which the Attorney-General had 
broached on that day had slept in 
darkness for fifty years, and certainly 
he had never expected to have heard 
such principles attempted to be revi¬ 
ved. That attempt, however, had been 
made, and made with a degree of enei- 
gy and zeal which could not have been 
surpassed even in those fatal times 
which had witnessed the operation of 
those principles—in times which Eng¬ 
land l»d survived, and which he had 
hoped that England had forgotten. 
He did not deny the effect of the cases 
of “ the King v. Paine,” and ** the King 
V, Berebut those were cases which 
had occurred before the Revolution; 
and he had firmly trusted that the opi- 
nfons expressed in \bo8e cases—opi¬ 
nions founded upon an indistinct con¬ 
ception of the nature of the offence, 
and upon a strong desire to support a 
form of arbitrary government—had 
long since resolved thedlselves info the 
more temperate principle, that the 
crime of libd CQUsisted in the publica¬ 
tion. Even,.however, upon toe dan¬ 
gerous, the horrible principle contend¬ 
ed for by the gentlemeQ on<he other 
side, he would shew that a new trial 


ought to be granted in the present 
case. The charge against the defen¬ 
dant was for composing and publish¬ 
ing—he would put the causing out of 
the question, for he who caused the 
composing or publishing did, in effect, 
expose or publish—a malicious libeh 
Now the averment could, as it stood* 
mean nothing but that the composing' 
and publishing took place in Leices¬ 
tershire t and therefore, if, as the At¬ 
torney-General said, the composing 
itself constituted a crime, or the com¬ 
posing formed one part of the crime, 
and the publication another, the de¬ 
fendant ought at all events to have 
been found guilty only of composing 
or writing in Leicestershire ; and the 
verdict, quoad the publication, ought 
to have been a verdict of acquittal. If 
the argument on the other side was ap¬ 
proved by the Court, the Attorney- 
General would say n^t, that any man 
, who found a libel became aubjeet to 
punishment, unless he destre^ed it up¬ 
on the spot or carried it before a ma¬ 
gistrate. Authority even for that po¬ 
sition might be found in Ldrd Coke. 
According to the case of the King 
V. Paine, if one man wrote a libellous 
epigram, and another took a popy of 
it and kept it for hU private amuse¬ 
ment, the man who jo kept the copy 
would be punishable, because the thing 
might at some time afterwards be pub¬ 
lished* It would be about as reason¬ 
able to indict a man for keeping a gun 
in his ijlOUSe, because at some future 
period a person might be shot with it* 
According to the same case, if one, 
^n wrote a libel, and another 
ved it, the approver was guilty. This 
case was really worth the attention of 
his learned friend, the Attorney-Gene- 
• ral; it created a new class of offenders. 
The principle laid down by Lord Holt, 
in the case of the King v.iBere, was 
no lesA detestable. AcOoi^ng to 
that case, a man mig^ Purchase a 
book in a shop, and place it in hi^ 
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closet; and if it were found that that 
hook contained matter libellous upon 
any human creature, the oniw of pro¬ 
ving an innocent intention was thrown 
upon the unhappy possessor. What 
a position was this! There was not, 
perhaps, a book in the libraries of their 
lordships, not even the Prayer-bo^ 
itself, from which something libellous 
might not be extracted—libellous up¬ 
on some individual, some government, 
or some system. The very notes which 
he (Mr Scarlett) was then taking 
mignt, in due time, if not destroyed, 
become libellous. They might by ac¬ 
cident be locked up among his papers, 
and, after his death, his posterity might 
be prosecuted for possessing them. 

On this and the following day, Mr 
Scarlett endeavouredto shew, by many 
cases and arguments, the nature and 
course of the error into which Justice 
HoU had been le^. The, term being 
closed, the case was deferred till the 
16th of November, when it was re¬ 
argued at great length on the same 
lim by Mr Denman. On the 27th 
of November, the Judges delivered 
their opinion. 

Justice Best^^ave a view of the pro¬ 
ceedings 00 the trial. The cause was 
most ably defended in person by Sir 
Francis ^urdett^ who <8aid little upon 
the point of venue, but rested mainly 
upon the impossibility of his entertain¬ 
ing the intent imputed to him by the in- 
ibrroation. The Jury found the defend- 
Bil% guilty. A motion for a hew trial 
has since been made, in vAllicH that 
gimtleman has had the assistance of the 
awNt GOi|icisel that any bar or any coun¬ 
try coul^' produce j and the matter is 
now in a fit state for decision. Three 
objections only were taken when the 
rule to shewcafisewas granted) afourth, 
has bkice been added, of which, though 
not taken eaacUy in time, I wish the 
defendant to have ^ full beneik. The 
first of these objdetfoh^ 1 believe, is, 
that there was no eviiwnce of pub¬ 


lication in Leicestershire. Upon that 
part of the case I have this to observe 
t—if there was any evidence, of the ef¬ 
fect of that evidence, it was not for roe 
to judge. My duty was to put it to 
the Jury—theirs was to judge of its 
value. The .rule of evidence is the 
same with plaintiff and with defendant; 
and it will hardly be contended that a 
judge could take upon himself to judge 
of the effect of a defendant’s evidence; 
if he could, it would be a trial by judge, 
and a trial by jury no longer. There 
was, in my opinion, such evidence on 
the part of the prosecution as raised a 
strong presumption of publication in 
Leicestershire ; and no attempt to re¬ 
but that presumption being made, it 
became, in my mind, conclusive proof. 
But I have been told that there can 
be no presumption in a criminal case— 
that we are not allowed to presume 
guilt. General propositions are dan¬ 
gerous to deal with. No doubt, we 
are not to presume without evidence ; 
the law says that we shall not imagine 
guilt, and, without evidence to raise 
presumption, such presumption and 
imagination would be one. But, upon 
reasonable evidence given, I deny that 
we are not to presume in a criminal 
cause as well as in a civil case. In 
fact, as regards the law of evidence, 
there is no difference between civil and 
criminal cases; and there needs no dif¬ 
ference if the rules of evidence are the 
rules of common sense. I beg to say, 
that there is scarcely a criminal case, 
from the highest *10 the lowest clafs, 
in which Courts do not act upon pre-* 
sumption, and that for the reason laid 
down by my Lord Mansfield.' « It 
seldom happens,” says that noble 
lor^, in the Douglas case,—** it sel¬ 
dom happens that absolute certainty 
can be obtained in hi^pnan affairs, and 
therefore reason and pnjblic utility re. 
i]uire that judges, and that all mankind, 
in forming thpir opkuons of the truth 
of facts, should he regulated by 
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niperior Dumber of probabihtie® on one 
tide and on the other.*’ And through- 
. out our criminal lawr we constantly act 
upon this principle In treason, upon 
proof of rebellion, or endeavour to ex- 
.cite rebellion, we presume intent td kill 
the King. In cases of homicide, al¬ 
though the act of killing may be per¬ 
fectly innocent, we presume that malice 
which IS necessary to constitute mur¬ 
der, and throw it upon the prisoner to 
relieve himself from that presumption. 
In cases of burglary or highway rob¬ 
bery, possession of the goods is pre- 
Bupnption of the crime until that pos¬ 
session IS accounted for. I admit that, 
in cases where presumption is attempt¬ 
ed to be raised for the purpose of 
proving the great body of delinquen¬ 
cy, there the presumption ought to be 
strong, and such as should leave no 
rational doubt upon the minds of a 
•lury; but upon a portion of a case 
affecting merely the question of venue, ^ 
and which leaves the great body of 
guilt untouched, ](| would deal with 
presumption even as I deal with it in 
the most trifling cause that ever oc¬ 
cupied the time of Westminster-hall. 

I say that, even supposing the libel to 
have been sent by post, such sending 
is publication. 1 deny that the pub¬ 
lication of a libel implies manifestation 
of its contents, or that the word is so 
used in the law of England. We hear 
of a man publishing his will; we speak 
of publishing an award; but it is not 
supposed that such a mad reads his 
^ will or his awmrd ;*he merely declares 
that instrument to be his. So, in a 
case of libel, if a man does theact 
which it is for him to do toW^s^e 
accomplishing of the mischief 
tends, he publishes. The moment he 
passes the libel from his hand, his coo- • 
trol of ft is goae; he has shot his ar« 
row, aad, whether it hits the mark or 
not, no longer dt^ndsupon hiin ; the 
locus panitentia u oyer) the body of 


the offence is comihitted f and that 
moment, upon every principle of com¬ 
mon sen^—-that moment he ought to 
be called upon to answer. What woipild 
be the effect of a contrary holding i 
If a man wraps up a letter or a news<« 
pwer in one countv, and gives it ttr a, 
boy to qarry into tne,next, who is the 
publisher ? Would it not be contrary - 
to common sense to deny that the man 
who sent the paper is the publisher ? 
Suppose a man writing a libel in Eng¬ 
land upon the King of England, and 
sending it to be published m Paris or 
Petersburgh, where is that man to be 
punished ? 

The other Judges concurring in all 
the material pai t of this opinion, the 
motion was refused. 

The Solicitor-General. —As it 
was not to be expected that Sir Francis 
Burdett should be in daily attendance 
during the continua^mce of the long ar¬ 
gument which had been just termina¬ 
ted, and as it was impossible for him 
to be acquainted with the result to 
which it had been just brought, he 
(the Sohcitor-General) should not press' 
tor judgment against him (3ir F. Bnr- 
dett) that term, but would aUow the 
matter to stand over till the next. 


Sir Charles WolseLbt, Bart., 
AND Joseph Harrison, roK S»- 
DITIOH^ 

Mr Xiloyd stated the indictment to 
be agaiult Sft Charles Wolseley, Bart., 
and Hhnison, schoolmaster ,,09 

^wo grounds. The first count charged 
that they had excited to tumult and 
insurrection, by holding a numerous 
meeting on the 2Sth of July, and ad- 
dreiMnug mditious words to tbem, cal¬ 
cinated to bring the gov^emment into 
hatred and contempt* *!|pie second 
Countecharged tbi^t agreed 

together to stir to tu- 
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j- mult and insurrection, and to excite 
hatred and contempt against the go¬ 
vernment. * 

Mr Benyon rose on the part of the 
prosecution. No doubt, the learned 
gentleman said, tlic Jury were already 
aware that the present prosecution 
arose out of one of those dangerous 
meetings which had been held in Che¬ 
shire,- and in the adjacent counties, 
during the la^it summer—meetings 
which were calculated to terrify the 
peaceable subjects of the realnri, and 
which had been headed, and princi¬ 
pally promoted, by itinerant orators. 
The Jury, however, were called upon 
—and from the knowledge which he 
(Mr Benyon) had of many of them, 
he doubted not that they would fulfil 
their duty—tliey were called upon by 
their oaths to dismiss from their minds 
every ciicumstance which they had 
previously heard^ upon t,he subject, 
and to try the case upon the evidence, 
and only upon the evidence, which 
would be adduced before them. The 
two defendants, Sir Charles Wolselcy 
and Mr Harrison, were well known: 
the first was a gentleman of estate in 
the county of Stafford, and bad inhe¬ 
rited a considerable paternal property, 
together with the rank and title of 
Baronet, which had been conferred 
upon one of his a‘‘ncf8for8 in the reign 
of Charles the First: the second de¬ 
fendant, Mr Harrison, had been, until 
lately, a stranger in the county of 
Chester; he was, the learned counsel 
believed, a dissenting minister and a 
schoolmaster. Upon the 26th of July 
last a tiublic meeting had been announ-^ 
ced at Stodkport, and, previous to that 
day, the residents in the neighbour¬ 
hood had been advised that a meeting 
was to take place for the real or pre¬ 
tended purpose of petitioning for re¬ 
form 111 parliament. Upon the day 
appointed a numb^ir of person#, not 
t^less than five tbjcmsand, and, according 
fb the statement of one of the defend¬ 


ants, amounting nearly to ten thou¬ 
sand, assembled ; and it would be 
found, that, previous to that meeting. 
Sir Charles Wolseley and Mr Harri¬ 
son had been known to each other, 
and’that they had corresponded ; and 
it would be shewn, that, upon the 28th 
July, they were in intimate conversa¬ 
tion for at least an hour before the 
assembly took place. It would be 
seen, therefore, that these defendants 
were not persons accidentally coming 
together in consequence of the hand¬ 
bills which had announced the meet¬ 
ing, but that they* came there toge¬ 
ther in consequence of a preconcerted 
scheme. The meeting was numerous, 
and was attended by men who had 
bludgeons in their hands ; those blud¬ 
geons were not merely carried for 
shew, or for intimidation, but a con¬ 
stable, whom they were pleased to call 
a spy, was nearly put to death by some 
persons in the crowd. The meeting 
’ in question, the learned counsel would 
shew, had not beqn a peaceable meet¬ 
ing for the purpose of petition. It 
had been attended by persons carrying 
banners, inscribed with the common 
cant terms of no corn laws,” “ uni¬ 
versal suffrage,” ** annual parliaments,” 
and “ voting by ballot.” At a parti¬ 
cular house a platform had been erect¬ 
ed, upon which the leaders mounted; 
and the Jury would find the two de¬ 
fendant# taking a leading part in the 
ensuing transactions. It having been 
previbusly agreed that Sir Charles 
Wolseley, .as a geiftleman of rank and 
property, should be called to the chair, 
that individual took the chair amidst 
tjie ncfJamations of the crowd’; he 
then opened the meeting, and used the 
seditious words imputed to him by the 
(present indictment. Sir Charles Wolse¬ 
ley had said, that h^ was in .Paris 
at the beginning of the French revo¬ 
lution :* that he waa ]tb# first rnan who 
made a kiok at tbe Bastile; •and he 
expiesBcd his hdpes,” and the Jurw 
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would hear in what direction he then 
pointed, that he should be present 
I at the demolition of another Bastile.” 
He then abused the Ministet a of the 
Crown, and said that lie could not find 
terms in which to speak with sufficient 
detestation of them. He spoke of 
spies, and said that he detested their 
employers, Sidmouth and Castlereagh. 
Ke said, that where the people were 
not represented, no allegiance was due; 
taxation was a robbery ; and resistance 
to the government justifiable. A great 
deal more had been said ; but those 
were the principal points upon which 
he (the learned counsel) charged the 
defendant, Sir Charles Wolseley, with 
having used seditious speeches at this 
illegal meeting, with a view to bring 
into hatred and contempt the govern¬ 
ment and constitution of the country; 
language more calculated to produce 
that effect could scaicely be conceived. 
Mr Harrison, the second defendant, 
followed Sir Charles Wolselcy. He 
declared against ** petitioning any 
more, which he considered degrading 
and humiliating. There would be a 
meeting,” he said,’^** of delegates at 
Oldham, on the Monday following, at 
the Union-room, for the purpose of 
establishing a NationalConvention; and 
It would also be one of its duties to 
devise farther means for extending 
and consolidating the national union.” 
How far the evidence would bring 
home to the defendants, or either <u 
them—indeed, if it did to one, it 
mu*(t to both-vthe dharge w^ich was 
alleged against them, it would be for 
the Jury to determine. As to the se¬ 
ditious language, there could be no 
doubt; the Jury would judge of the 
intention and of the tumultuous meet^- 
mg. If any words more strongly 
tending to bnng^the government and 
the constituti 9 n into contempt and 
hatred could be U8TO> he (Mr BeAyon) 
was at a loss to *know^ what those 
words were. It would, perhaps, be 


stated by Mr Pearsdtt, the learned 
Counsel for the defendant, that the 
meeting in question was a pe»jceable 
meeting for the purpose of petitioSi 
but it would be shewn to the Jufy 
that Mr Harrison had expressly disa- 
vow«d any intention to petition. The 
nglft of peaceably meeting together ’ 
for the purpose of petitioning the 
Sovereign or the Legislature against 
grievances, cither real or supposed, 
was the right, the birthright, of Eng¬ 
lishmen, and Heaven forbid that he 
( Mr Behyon) should stand before the 
Jury to deny that right. There was 
no impropriety in a peaceable meeting 
for the purpose of seeking reform m 
parliament, but the meeting at Stock- 
port had not been a meeting of that 
character. The language, the con¬ 
duct, the whole insignia of that meet¬ 
ing, shewed that the purpose was not 
petition, but ^intimidation. The con¬ 
duct of the meeting on the 28th July 
had been calculated, not for the reform 
of the British constitution, but for the 
subversion of it. 

John Kenyon Winterbottom, exa¬ 
mined by Serjeant Cross, said he was 
a solicitor in Stockport. He saw a 
public meeting in the town of Stock- 
port, between one and two o’clock on 
the 28tb July last. He attended in a 
building (a Sunday-sdhool), near the 
meeting. place is called Sandy 
Brow. Hb^ShouId think there were 
4000 or 4O0C^ assembled. He was 
not so^ncaf aii to observe whetk6r they 
were attaifgeta or inhabitants. They 
at first. Most of them had 
stklUf which appeared to have been 
newly cut from hedges. They wert? 
not walking-sticks. The population 
is upwards of 20,000 There were 
Rustings or a scaffold. Several per¬ 
sons were on the scaffold. Sit Charles 
was pointed out to him ai one: he 
knew Mr Harrison, and 
He heard Harnson say^J, TPhelfouse 
of Commons Was the SiCitautB, 
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that it wat ;(9 absurd to petition them 
as it would be for a master to petition 
his groom for hi«t horse. He said that 
there was a barrier between the throne 
and the people, which must be remo¬ 
ved either by force from heaven or 
hellrln order that they might see^vhe- 
thar a man or a pig was^ upom the 
thtone.** He thought there was laugh- 
tert The expression of derision was 
general, Harrison said, ** The united 
will of the people was sure to prevail. 
It was an axiom that could not be con¬ 
futed. It might be necessary in some 
cases to petition the House of Lords, 
who were, by the constitution, placed 
in a dilFerent situation to the House of 
Commons; but in the present corrupt 
State of things it was useless, and he 
would not recommend it.** 

Thomas Bolton lived in Stockport. 
Great numbers of the people were 
townsmen: he saw no miusual sticks; 
they were not more numerous about 
the hostings than he should have ex¬ 
pected. He stood amongst the crowd, 
and gained high ground when he could. 
He saw no chair. The first attention 
he paid was to Sir Charles: he heard 
what he said. He made a minute 
about an hour after, and could state 
that Sir Charles had said what he had 
there noted. £He was allowed to read 
it,] “He was happy in addressing 
the people of Stockport from Sandy 
Brow { It was a place ^consecrated to 
liberty, by the absence of friends he 
wotdd have bee i happy to flieet there | 
and he trusted Sandy Broi^ would be 
mkore famed in history than the held of 
Was there a peaee-oiffiger 
pretfent* ho trusted they came to keep 
the pea^e, and not to break it. But 
was there any of your spies, your note- 
taking, or black-book gentry, tell youj; 
employers, the tools of a Castlereagh 
and Sidmokth, that I hate them, that 
I detest tlhieni?uld|^ I eternidly exe¬ 
crate them.*' l|» W#s piroud to say, 
thpt4)e WM at taking of the Bas- 

I 


tile in France—he should be happy to 
be at the taking of a Bastile in Eng¬ 
land.** (He saw nothing but the action 
of speaking with force and energy ) 
** And were all hearts but as firm in 
the cause as his own, they would soon 
put an end to the present tyranny and 
corruption." He heard Mr Harrison, 
but took no note of it, and now recol¬ 
lected nothing of it 

Joseph Johnson, surveyor at Stock- 
port, gave similar evidence rtlative to 
Sir Charles, Mr Harrison, &c Mr 
Harrison stood next to Sir Charles, 
and spoke, and ^aid they wanted to 
get to the throne in order to see whe¬ 
ther there was a pig or a man on it; 
and if there were 10,0()0 walls betwixt 
them, they would blow them up either 
to heaven or to hell. The expression 
about the pig, and that of the walls, 
was received by acclamations. 

Thomas Welsh, a clerk to Mr Har- 
rop, in Manchester, said that Mr Har¬ 
rison had read from a letter that the 
Deity had intended man for happiness, 
and provided a sufficiency of all good 
things to make him so ; but as the 
majority of that meeting was extreme¬ 
ly unhappy and miserable, and render¬ 
ed so by their rulers, the intentions of 
the Deity had been frustrated, and re¬ 
bellion against that government became 
almost a duty. Sir Charles read the 
resolutions, and put them to the meet¬ 
ing. One of the resolutions was, that 
Lord Sidmouth had been guilty of 
high treason. Another was, that a 
enend meeting bf delegates should he 
eld at Oldham, or other places, a\ 
might be agreed upon. Another re¬ 
solution was, that a subscription should 
be entered into to defray the expense 
of prosecuting his Majesty s ministers. 
The resolutions were put sepiaiately. 
He did not recollect^ who read them. 
All the re6olutio||S Wjtira screed to. 
Mr Harrison recSpltulated the speeches^ 
and 6<ud a dpp&tition from the dele¬ 
gates should tliSar petitioato 
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the throne, and to remove all impedi¬ 
ment, for they did not know whether 
^there was a man or pig there. As 
niinistcr!i, Mr Harrison added, had 
screened themselves with a bill of in¬ 
demnity, that this meeting do indem- 
niTy the speakers, in case, any thing 
seditious had been said. This was 
carried with cues of We do, we 
do'’ 

Mr Pearson said, that it was now his 
duty to address the Jury on behalf of 
Sir Charles Wolseley, and on behalf of 
Sir Charles only. The question be¬ 
fore the Jury was not a political ques¬ 
tion,* nor was a political dissei tation 
from him (Mr Pearson) to be expect¬ 
ed. In a court of justice, in the sanc¬ 
tuary of the law, the voice of party 
should be for ever silent; and he con¬ 
jured the Jury to consider, that, if it 
was incumbent upon him (the learned 
counsel) to abstain from obtruding 
upon the Jury any political discussion, 
it was still more incumbent upon the 
Jury to giuard their minds from the 
slightest shade of political bias. The 
charge of conspiracy, the learned coun¬ 
sel thought, scarce deserved an argu¬ 
ment ; It had been, by the evidence 
for the prddecution, completely dis¬ 
proved ; and he was only astonished 
that his learned fnend had not long 
since abandoned that charge, and con¬ 
fessed that his ground had nAouldered 
beneath his feet. A Conspiracy, for¬ 
sooth, between two men w|tO l^d not 
been proved to have met until t few. 
mdlnentb before the nme at wHeh their 
bffence was alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted t The whole charge of conspi¬ 
racy was gone; aftd it would be was¬ 
ting the time of the July to argue it 
farther. The other part of the indict¬ 
ment would depend eptirely upon the 
question whethu the meeting of the^ 
28th was a legal olraa illegad meeting ; 
and to suchaqued^iantbel^ned’couo- 
eel felt assured the could retura 
but one answer. The nuiodiers who at- 


itiim' in 

tended that meeting vlyw wbuliy ttfli* 
important; and he (the ^rhed Ki^n- 
sel) would*go at once to the condiajbt 
and to the language employed by 
meeting. What then were the relto|^ 
tions which had been passed at diM 
meeting ? (Mr Pearson) woii$d 
venfuie to declare, that even from th* 
partial detail of those resolutions which 
had been given by the witnesses, for . 
the prosecution, nothing would appear 
by which his chent could be affected. 
Of reform, whatever might be his opi¬ 
nion, he*would here say nothing. It 
was a legitimate topic of discussion. 

It had formed a material topic of po¬ 
litical writers at vanous periods, ^ver 
since the Revolution, and the wisest 
and best statesmen had endeavoured td ^ 
effect It Need he refer to Locke and 
Bolingbroke, to Fox and Pit ? It was 
surely too late of the day to make it 
necessary to ai gue that reform was a 
legitimate object of ineeting and peti¬ 
tioning. Universal suffrage certain¬ 
ly seemed of all chimerical project 
the most chimerical; but still it was 
not unlawful to discuss it and to peti¬ 
tion either House of Parliament, or tha 
Sovereign, or, if the petition was re¬ 
fused, to remonstrate boldly and man¬ 
fully, but respectfully. Where was the 
limit to petitioning ? Whatever Parlia¬ 
ment could grant, tile Jieople could 
petition, and they had a right to give 
force to ^dividual ojjinioas by 
meetup tUa hUiting their wishew He 
could uc* tbwk of wasting their time 
by remafrjbbg upon the absurd evidence 
tVt aU tie people of this great etth 
jwe were to be assembled at Oldbaou 
,^at it had been seriously urged £ 0 ^ 

^ the prosecution was singular in judl- 
da! proceedings. It was beyond every 
,tl|iftg in real life,—^beyond every thing 
incOmic fiction. The wildest of wila 
roiUances had nothing llhA it. The 
Happen of meroor^ sma^rtrotomatical 
carving of pea* 

were not | jisd the 
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alarm of the^inhabitants of the Flying 
Island, that thU earth would be de¬ 
stroyed by the tail of a comet, was as 
reasonable as any alarm for this wild 
speculatibn of a national meeting at 
, Oldham. Say that they were to be 
delegates who met. He needed.not 
to tell them that that would not b^n- 
lawful. Needed he to remind them 
that a meeting of delegates was held 
in London, among whom was Dr Jebb, 
Sir William .lonrs, Mr Fitt, Mr Fox, 
the Lennoxes, the Cavendishes, and 
the Howards ? They were not prose¬ 
cuted by the Attorney-General. Why 
then should a meeting in Cheshire be 
thu^ visited ? But such a theetingwould 
not have been illegal. But if they had 
the dictmn of a Judge, which they had 
not, that it was illegal; still, in the 
present case, it had, according to the 
evidence, been only proposed. Then 
there was a subscription ^proposed for 
the prosecution of Ministers who had 
violated the law: but to the law, and 
the law only, they applied. How could 
this be a violation of the public peace i 
Next, as to the conduct of the parties 
at the meeting, there was nothing il¬ 
legal in mere numbers. The acts of 
the last Parliament were a distinct ad¬ 
mission that meetings of that kind were 
legal before. It had been laid down 
by that upr^ht‘ and impartial Judge, 
Mr Justice Bayley, that if there were 
60,00(k it was not, therefore, an un¬ 
lawful assembly. If a constable was 
hurt, it was before Sir Charles came j* 
even if it were not, how coold he he 
answerable for that mere than for a 
pkkpo^hft who might steal jprojjer^ 
in that i Sticks for convenience, 
or even|iaitade, were not unlawful. If 
they were held up, so were hats. But 
in no shape were they connected with^ 
his client. Afl to the cap of liberty 
and live flag, they were aware that at 
York, where stLehvthltigs wer%proved 
to have existed* to^a ilMtich greater ex- 
teQt» Mr Hunt was in every 


count, similar to what they were try¬ 
ing at present. Here he read the count 
on which Mr Hunt had been convict-* 
ed, and called the attention of their 
Lordships particularly to it. Perhaps 
the cap of liberty was a bauble unwor¬ 
thy of the attention of men of sense ; 
but the multitude, men as well as child¬ 
ren, valued the symbol more than the 
thing signifled— 

“ Pleased with this bauble still as that before.” 

Of the rattles, tittles, rosaries, or gar¬ 
ters, mentioned by the poet, were there 
any more harmlesa than the cap of li¬ 
berty, originally emblematical ol the 
manumission of a slave, in England 
the symbol of liberty ? It had been 
used and abused in France, so had li¬ 
berty. He could not suppose the con¬ 
stitution of this country could be de¬ 
stroyed like a necromancer’s spell, by 
a breath, a hiss, or a shout. If the 
meeting was not illegal, the speeches 
could not make it the meeting descri¬ 
bed in the indictment. Seditious words 
might form a substantive crime, but it 
was not the crime before them. If 
others used seditious words, Sir Charks 
Wolseley was answerable only for bis 
own words. Here he felt Jkculiar dif« 
ficulty. Sir Charles Wolseley was a 
person of the highest honour and re¬ 
spectability, and would not separate 
himself from a fellow-sufferer; but he 
could not suffer considerations of that 
kind to influence hisconduct as his coun- 
,8el. Let Mr Harrison deny, or explain, 
or prove to be ah idfo joke, the allu¬ 
sion to an illustrious person. Such ex¬ 
pressions were improper, disgraceful, 
fodecentitniacbievoits. But Sir Charles 
Wolseley was not answerable for every 
absurd remark made by others. The 
Bastile, it was evident, and be would 
prove, bad been meoyoni^d hypo¬ 
thetically j and Siip Charles Wolseley 
took ho greater KbWty in Ais respect 
than Mr JBurke had dpue on the other 
side. Sir Charles, iff saving that he 
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would assist in destroying similar build* 
ings* if set up in this country^ said no 
^orethan every English gentleman felt. 
Sir Charles Wolseley’s fortune was opu¬ 
lent, and affording the elegances and 
luxuries of life ; his family, his rank, 
his* wife and numerous family, proved 
that he could not be influencedbyenvy, 
or desire to throw his property as a 
pri/.c of some desperate gambler in re¬ 
volution.—He committed that client, 
his liberty, his happiness, and the hap* 
piness of his family, with most entire 
confidence, into their hands. 

Mr Harrison bega^i to address the 
Jury with the utmost composure, and 
with a violently methodistical twang. 
The first thing he would speak of to 
them was Mr Marshall’s charge to the 
Grand Jury, as it appeared in the pa¬ 
pers. It struck him that it was ap¬ 
plied to himself. He knew of no case 
to which it could apply but his own. 
This speech, so elj^borate and long, 
was all directed against him, an hum¬ 
ble individual as be was. (Here he 
read a great part of the charge, till he 
came to the expression that ** there 
were persons destitute of honour, fame, 
and fortune, who hazarded their lives 
for desperate purposes.”) That there 
were some bad and desperate adven¬ 
turers, that hazarded their lives to ob¬ 
tain fame or fortune, he admitted, but 
he was not among them. He had 
always proposed to promote and effect 
leform by legal means. The honour¬ 
able Baronet could nut have been al- 
ludeti to as the despei’ate adventurer, 
destitute of honour, fame, and fortune. 
Therefore he alone had been alluded, 
to, or the observation was irrdeyanL ' 
(He then read a passage, in contintjia**. 
tion, from the Chester Chronicle,') If 
he should fall, it virould be by the vio¬ 
lence of hts pros^tors j ** and if I 
fall,” continued in,a whining tone, 
“ the earth wUl when f fill.**^’ 

If in the heat of 

he used figured too strong for the oc- 
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casion, every public ^he 

same. Had he beea Conhoious of ha¬ 
ving desired, or of having used any 
means to cause ** a sanguinary revolu¬ 
tion, he should have stood at the bar, 
and at once pleaded guilty.” Whe)| 
he h^d lookea at that sham document,' 
the indictment, in which he and Sir 
Charles Wolseley were bound band 
and foot, to be thrown—where ?—into 
hell! Here he was most basely tradu¬ 
ced and injured. He was determined 
to vindicate his own innocen(%; —It 
might be said, what was his country 
to him ? ** Why, gentlemen, it is every 
thing to me. Should they throw me 
down, my country will receive me in 
her arms ; should I be separated from 
the beloved partner of my life, roy 
country will comfort her heart; should 
I be separated from my dear babes, my 
country will provide them ten fathers 
for me alone.”,, This tiipe vras the first 
opportunity afforded to him of vindi¬ 
cating his diaracter, and this opportu¬ 
nity, by the strength of Heaven, he 
was determined to improve. (He now 
read further on in the charge to the 
Grand Jury.) Early impressions of 
loyalty and religion must be removed $ 
and this was to be accomplisbedbyihe 
blasphemous speeches of their vaga¬ 
bond orators.” Vagabond orators 
meaning, no doubt, himself! Witness 
that Gospel >^ich had been sealed 
with the dIo^ of Jesus Christ, in t|us 
preaching of which he had lived, and 
in the practice of which he would die, 
th^ be, hai^done his utmost to check 
fhe progress of vice and itreligion. 
Th^ Gospel held out to him the hope. 
ofJe glorious hereafter; it had beral 
the d^ight of his heart, and it was still 
the eoirtfort of his soul; “ The people 
l^ve a right to petition for the redress 
of their grievances; but jhOjr must 
exercise that right iii a legaT^id con- 
|litutionSsl manner.” 

^^xercise of that right ho 

now stood itt’Mapwsehi^frypg pitdi- 
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cament. Mirk the buls ! The people 
have a right, they must not exert 
it. They owy have a« ihany rights 
as they please, but the moment they 
seek to exercise them they are forfeit¬ 
ed. ** Drawing together vast multi- 
tudes.*’ Were ^00 too many for.such 
a neighbourhood to assemble on such 
an occasion ? One-fourth part of the 
population i Would three men be ter¬ 
rified at one? Theterrorcmyjojow/ihad 
not been made out by the prosecution. 
Hfc'lliirrison) would not apply to the 
feelings of the Jury; he scorned to do 
it. Let the Jury hate him as their most 
mortal foe, still it was their duty to give 
a just verdict; he did not ask it, he de¬ 
manded it. The law of England ab- 
Jiors the assemblage of great multitudes 
of people on any pretence,” “Abhors!” 
What was meant by “ Abhors ?”—. 
“ Forbids" might 1 lave had some mean¬ 
ing { but* evep then, \,he same argu¬ 
ment would apply to general elections, 
either for county or city. “ Assassin¬ 
ation seems to have been one of the 
crimes by which thishonid conspiracy 
was to have been accomplished." What 
was this but an allusion to the Cato- 
Street plot I What, but an attempt to 
connect him (Harrison) w'uh those 
foolish, rasb—.(“ Here is a gentleman 
^behind won’t let me speak"!—^iucon- 
sideratc men ?*But, be the Jury what 
they might, they were Englishmen; 
he loved them ; every Englishman was 
near and deai to Ins heart. “ Fretend- 
tjd llefbrmers! ” the word ** pretend* 

' ew hurt him. If they hatt been cool, 
and owlets* and tame, i|nd indlfiei^nt, 
at the^WMteiings, they might have been 
sddel^m^cd; but when they had none 
every to prove their zeal; when 
they hikl sh^wrn that they felt their 
grievances^ aiu} wished to get reilre;ss 
for the|d j. their exertions in the 
cause of Reforen had subjected them 
to abuse ta^pjttni^inenttdt.was too 
much to say tW not in ear- 

aupst. It was too muw«^he could not 


abide it. PHere the orator stamped 
emphaticalfy with his foot. He then 
wiped his forehead, at leisure, with hia 
pocket-handkerchief, and continued. 1 
He was sure that he had not offended 
the Judge by his remarks; for his 
Lordship bad been looking at him with 
a pleasant countenance all the while. 
He (Harrison) would tell the Jury 
that he held in his hand a help un¬ 
hoped for. It was a little book, en¬ 
titled “ Remarks upon the Indictment 
of Sir Charles Wolseley and Mr Har¬ 
rison." It was written by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, the greatest lawyer in the world. 
May be the Jury had heard of him ; 
no doubt both their Lordships had. 
Mr Harrison then went at great length 
into the work of Mr Bentham, and 
expatiated, by way of digression, up- 
on the merits of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view. There was an article in that 
Review worthy the attention of the 
Jury. It treated of tumult, the offence 
of which he (the defendant) was ac¬ 
cused. The article was >written by 
another great lawyer, Mr Brougham. 
Mr Brougham there defended tumult; 
and proved that it was not for the good 
of the public that tumultuous meetings 
should be extinguished. Mr Brougham 
wished that very crime to continue for 
which the defendants in the present 
case were indicted. Not that he (Har¬ 
rison) liked tumult; he was always a 
peaceable m^n. It had been given lu 
evidehce* that the defendants had in¬ 
tended to assemble the whole country 
V at Oldhain. It appea'‘ed then, th^ the 
English law punished intentions, fan¬ 
cies,incUnations, thoughts, wishes, and 
dispoaitmtis. If not, the indictment 
.was luit founded upon English law. 
Insurrection had been imputed to them. 
What w'as insurrection ? It was rising 
up. Was rising pp s <^ime ? Coun¬ 
sel rose up. The ^fcuiust rise up to 
give their ven^t ofj^lty* which ^as 
anticipated. guilty 

of a crinle.*-M?.H«5Mbo bad, by this 
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count, charging th« defendantSi G^atm 
£dit)ondS| Charles Maddocks, Jo^‘ 
Cdrtwriglft, Thomas Jonathan Wool- 
er, and William Greathead Lefrist 
with being malicious^ seditious, and 
evil-disposed persons, and with un^ 
lawfully and maliciously deai>ia^., ii i4 


s 

time, spoken for nearly four hours, and and which afterwards bi^Mhse the sub> 
there appeared to be no prospect of a ject of a motion befori^ the Court of 
conclusion, when it was hinted to him King’s Bench. At pr^tseht they were 
‘by his friends, that the course which overruled by the iCord Chief 
he was pursuing, was as little likely to Mr Balguy opened the pleadin|||, 
produce advantage to himself as enter- This was an indictment, in the “ 
tainment to his audience—After a few 
observations further, therefore, he clo¬ 
sed his address. 

A few w'ltnesses were now called 
for Sir Charles Wolscley, who did not 
however prove any thing important, 

Mr Bfenyon replied. The Chief 

Justice summed up the case, and char- intending to laise and excite discobr 
ged the Jury at great length. • tent and disaffection in the minds" of 
The Jury# after retiring for tlirce the king's subjects, and intending to 
quarters of an hour, brought in a ver- move them to ha^ed and contempt of, 
diet of Guilty against both defendants, the government and constitution a» 
Application fora new trial was made law established, and of the Commd^ 
in the Court of King's Bench, but re- House of Parliament as by law est^ '} 
fused. blishcd, heretofore, to wit, on tho.-v 

On the 16th May, judgment was 12thof July, 1819, and on divers other 
pronounced. Sir Charles Wolseley days and times, as well before fts after, _ 
was sentenced to eighteen months' im- with force an*d arms, ^t Birmiii|rhaiii, ^ 
prisonment in Abgigdon gaol; at the Unlawfully, maliciously^ and seditious- 
expiration .of that time to enter into ly, did combine, conspire, and confe- 
sureties for his good behaviour, him- derate with each other, and with di- 
. self in iOOO/. and two other persons vers other disaffected and ill-disposed 
in 500/. each. Mr Harrison to be im- persons, for the purposes above men* 
prisoned for a term of eighteen months tioned, and unlawfully to nominnif^,^ 
(to be computed from the expiration elect, and appoint a person to fee 
of his pr^ent imprisonment) in the representative of the. inhahitanis of. 

Birmingham, and to diiim a^missioni 
into the House of Commons as a 
member lliereof, neither they, thtf" 
said defeft|^|!s, nor the said other 
conspiilttpt^ V*" inhabitantf of 
Birmm^hami being then lawfully au¬ 
thorized tOimjttlinate, elector appoint 
any such repintentative# Ajphi that the, 
depndant8,‘*and various other persons,'. 
ihr pursuance of the said conspiracyi^^' 
assembled, to the number of 20,060^^ ^ 


Castle of Chester ; and at the expira¬ 
tion of his imprisonment, to enter into 
securities for his good behaviour du¬ 
ring five years, himself in 2O0/. and two 
other pel sons m 100/. each. ’ 


Cartwright, Woollbr, and 
Others, tor Proceeuinor^ at 
Birmingham, and jfor 

Sir ChaRi^ the purpose of hearing diver|i:8can* 
WoLSEifEY AS A R.EPREskN'tA- dslous, seditious, and inflammatory' 

^l^ecches, resolutions, aj»<| ^ writings, 
concerning the Govermn^i|f and the 


AS .A 

TJVE TO TDUB^CblfMpNS. 


(^Previous to 

e exceptions vi , ^ ^, ., . ^ _ 

Iter ia which the Jiiiy hw Wen strucki 


'cpnsidcri House prCommons, ttttj^[M,for the 
able exceptions man- ' purposes aforesaid,^:,;,^^®?., 


purposes 
Mr Seij^nt 


the 
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cabe. He sincerely congratulated the 
Court, after so much time had been 
lost, on the decibion which ’his Lord- 
ship had just pronounced, and he was 
much gratified in having the honour 
of addressing so respectable a Jury on 
the merits of the indictment against 
t,he defendants at the bar. Loolting 
at t)ie nature and character of the of¬ 
fence, it appeared to him to be ob¬ 
jectionable on two grounds. It was 
. objectionable, inasmuch as the parties 
cetirobied at that meeting at¬ 
tempted to do an act for which they 
had no legal authority; and because, 
in the course of their proceedings, 
^,m 08 t impudent and insolent observa¬ 
tions were made on the legislature. 
Could It be endured that any set of 
persons should attempt to malce an al¬ 
teration in the constitution of the 
House of Commons, when it was well 
known that such a power resided alone 
in the House of Commons itself? To 
prove the guilt of such an attempt, it 
was not necessary to go into the his¬ 
tory of earlier times. By the law, as 
it now stood, was a direct violation 
of the king’s prerogative, and was 
therefore an assumption of illegal 
power. From the earliest period of 
„ our history, the king was the only in- 
*dividual who possessed the power of 
Issuing writs,' whereby individuals 
"might be called to parliament. That 
body could meet only under the king’s 
^ writ} and even tlie king himself had 
not now the authoiity to make that 
alteration in the representative system 
which these defendants'had contem¬ 
plated* - The king had not the power 
to issut alvrit for a new place, neither 
had he the power to hold one from a 
place which at jpresent sent members, 
to parliament. They were apprise^ 
that there had. been, unhappily, for 
some time past, a great degree of real 
distress in thp country. Thal*distres8, 
he was sorry to say, had been foment¬ 
ed by the conduct of persons who as¬ 


sembled at public meetings, who in¬ 
fused into the minds of the people 
the idea that all their distress arosc^ 
from the misconduct of government, 
and the corrupt state of the House of 
Commons. It was quite impossible 
for any person who remarked at all 
the signs of the times, not to perceive 
that the greatest pains were taken to 
make the people suppose that all their 
misfortunes were owing to the mis¬ 
conduct of government, and they were 
stimulated to endeavour, by their own 
authority, by open force, to change 
the t'xisting stat^of things. Birming¬ 
ham, like other places, Was subject to 
this evil; meetings were held there, at 
which persons indulged themselves m 
abusing and leviling the difl'ercnt 
branches of the state, particularly the 
Commons House of Parliament; and 
it was in consequence of some of those 
meetings that the present question had 
arisen. On the 3d of July, 1819, a 
special notification^was given by the 
defendant F.dmonds, that a public 
meeting would be held at Birmingham 
on the 12th, to take into consideration* 
the best mode of reforming parliament, 
and at the same time to promote reform 
m the representation of the state, not 
only with respect to Birmingham, but 
with reference to the whole empire. 
This notification was communicated 
in the form of an advertisement, sign¬ 
ed by seven housekeepers, amongst 
whom were the two defendants, Ed¬ 
monds and Maddocks. It would be 
necessary to shew th^ what was rione 
.was effected in concert and combina¬ 
tion by all the parties. He would 
rove that there was a specific ineeting 
eld, at which all the defendants as¬ 
sisted to effect one common object. 
It was impossible to have passed 
through life withot^ having heard of 
Major Cartwright. He wa» ler ad¬ 
vance in years^ and'was called the 
venerable champion of reform. He 
was one of the persons present at the 
16 
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meeting, although he iiiulcrstood he^ 
had no connection with Birmingham, 
and was quite a stranger there. It was 
clear, therefore, that he only came to 
serve a cause to which he was so much 
attached. There was another gentle¬ 
man, Mr Wooler, whose name it was 
almost unnecessary to mention after 
what they had heard this day. It was 
not surprising that his talents should 
attract a considerable portion of po¬ 
pular attention. As far as he under¬ 
stood, Mr Wooler was not connected 
with Birmingham; but, as he had abi¬ 
lities to piomote the cause, he *made 
himself very active there. Maddocks 
was a pawnbroker residing at Bir¬ 
mingham. Edmonds was a school¬ 
master and printer there, and was in 
the habit of publishing political tracts; 
and Lewis was also a printer, living at 
Coventry. Mr Wooler, he should 
have observed, was editor and printer 
of a pamphlet called the Black Dwarf; 
and by “the agency of these three 
presses, ptibhcity was given to the 
sentiments of those who thought like 
the defendants. He charged that the 
meeting at Birmingham, on the 12th 
of July, and of which notice had been 
given to the Clerk of the Peace on 
the 3d, was procured by concert and 
co-operation between these parties. 
They would find that Major Cart¬ 
wright took lodgings in Birmingham 
on the lOth, and that Wooler ai rived 
soon after. Major Cartwright, as the 
father of reform, was generally waited 
andT attended o«, biitfmore paiticular- 
iy by the other defendants. They call¬ 
ed on him on the Saturday ; they saw 
him on the Sunday, the meeting being 
fixed for the following day; and the 
most intimate communication subsist¬ 
ed between them. They were closet¬ 
ed : and, though,he could not let the 
Jury into the pecrets of their cabinet 
council, yet there would be no‘diffi¬ 
culty in satisfying them ^hat they did, 
at the private meeting held at Major 
VOL, Xllf, I’ARr 11. 


Cartwright's lodgings, settle the course 
of proceeding that was to be afterwards 
acted on. While they were engaged 
in this private meeting, two flags were 
brought in, bearing political in8crip-< 
tions; and he would leave them to say 
whether those flags were not calcula¬ 
ted to assist the object in view, and 
whether they were not likely to create 
disaffection in the minds of his Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects. One flag was inscribed, 

“ Major Cartwright and tlie Bill of 
Riglits iind Liberty,”—alluditf^Wa’ ^ 
bill which appeared to be a great fa¬ 
vourite with the Radicals, as they call¬ 
ed themselves; and on the other side 
ol'the flag they foil nd,nntui ally enough, 
the inscription of “ The Sovereignty 
of the People;” for they were going 
to exercise a very great act of sove¬ 
reign power—they were proceeding 
to alter the constitution, and to give 
it a construciion very different front 
that to which they had long been ac¬ 
customed. With respect to the other 
flag, it was on one side inscribed, 

“ Sir C. Wolseley and no Corn Laws.” 
On the other side of this flag was in¬ 
scribed, T. J. Wooler, and the Li¬ 
berty of the Press.” There could be 
no greater blessing to a country, he 
was ready to admit, than a free press j 
but every one knew, Jthat though it 
was a blessing when properly direct¬ 
ed, It became the direst curse to a 
country when it was abused ; and they 
had recently seen it prostituted to the 
purposes of sedition and immorality. 
These two flags were first brought to 
the house in which Major Cartwright 
li^d, and in which the committee— 
the movers of the whole business, the 
five defendants on the record, were 
known to meet. They set out from 
this house to a place called Newhall- 
hill, near Birmingham, in a landaulet, 
accompanied by some music. The hills 
formed ft sort of amphitheatre, which 
would accommodate a vast number of 
people, and not less than 60,000 wcie 
M 
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present, if they believed the account 
given by one of the defendants. Ma¬ 
jor Cartwright, who was somewhat in¬ 
firm, was lifted out of the carriage 
and placed on the hustings, which was 
the rallying point. The defendants, 
who had previously concerted t^eir 
proceedings in secret, came tp the spot 
with resolutions ready prepared for 
the ‘ occasion, some of which resolu¬ 
tions he would read. Mr Edmond'., 
^ho w^ denominated the fearless 
cKtinjSion of the people, and, the un¬ 
daunted assertor of iheir rights,” was 
called to the chair on this occasion, 
which was to give to Birmingham, for 
the first time, a representative in Par¬ 
liament, and to hold out an example 
to all the other populous disti icts in 
the empiic. They would recollect, 
that at the same time a similar meet¬ 
ing was convened at Stockport, ano¬ 
ther at Manchej^fer, andotheis m va¬ 
rious quarters of the kingdom. Now 
he conceived that these simultaneous 
meetings, all for one and the same 
purpose, and using the same language, 
proved that the conspiracy was not 
confined to Birmingham, but that a 
geneial intention existed, he could al¬ 
most say, to overturn the Constitution, 
buti at all events, to new-model it. 
Edmonds, bciqg called to the chair, 
addressed the meeting ; and from his 
speech, which had been published in 
liis own pamphlet, he would read a 
few extracts. He charged that that 
speech, as well as the others, were 
calculated to produce the elFect stated 
on the record—namely, to excite dis¬ 
affection in the minds of the peop[c, 
and to bring the Government of the 
country into hatred and contempt. 
They did not meet to state opinions 
that were afterwards to be laid befora 
Pdrliament for their decision. No, 
their object was to create an impres¬ 
sion out of doors. [^The learned Ser¬ 
jeant here read several extracts from 
Edmonds’s speech, in which the de¬ 


fendant spoke with great severity of 
the corruption of the House of Com¬ 
mons. On these passages the learned * 
Serjeant commented with much force, 
contending that they were evidently 
intended to inflame and irritate the 
passions of ihe people.] The defend¬ 
ant inveighed against a borough oli¬ 
garchy, who were deaf to the petition 
of a million of men, and who had the 
audacity to suspend the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus Act, and to pass a corn-bill. Was 
this language fit to be addressed to 
one of the Houses of Parliament ? He 
had never heard’that the Hou^ of 
Commons had treated with disdain the 
players of a million of their fellow- 
subjects. He was suic such an asser¬ 
tion was not founded in fact. They 
might reject a petition that was meant 
to taunt and insult the House, but 
under no other circumstance did they 
refuse to receive it. “ The effect to 
be produced was not in the Uouee of 
Commons, but upon the country and 
public opinion.’* Thus spoke the de¬ 
fendant, and heic he avowed his sen¬ 
timents openly. He had no hope, no 
wish, to refoim Parliament: he depend¬ 
ed not on that; he looked to the coun- 
ti y ; and for what purpose ? That the 
people might act on the opinions he 
enteitained, and set about that woik 
which he called refoiming the House 
of Commons, but which was, in fact, 
subverting it. “It was very diffi¬ 
cult,'’ he observed, “ to reason upon 
an abstract question ; but the present 
proceeding supplied a fact. We have 
been long talking about the right of 
the people to representation; weaie 
now about to exercise that right. This 
is doing something.” The defendant 
asked, “ Who has drained the coun¬ 
try of its circulating medium of gold, 
to carry on expensiva and unnecessary 
wars ? The misrepresentatives of the 
people.”—“ There will be laid before 
you,” ccfntiryied the defendant, “ the 
plans of gentlemen near me—plans 
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which I am sure will meet with gene-' could be used for no other piirjiose 
ral concurrence.” These plans were but to excite disaffection, and incite 
formed at the lodgings of Major Cart* the people to use external force in or- 
wright, and were brought, ready writ- der to effect an illegal object. As to 
ten, to the hustings. This was a the conspiracy, he would show that 
specimen of the conduct of 'one there was a criminal co-operation, A 
’of the defendants, and that pursued ctiminal union, between the parties, 
by the others was equally violent. He I{*thcy acted in concert together, the 
could not read all their speeches, but language of one was, in the eye of the 
he begged their attention to an extract law, the language of all; and the 
from the address of the defendant Mad- speech of Maddoclcs was as much the 
docks, by whom the fust four resolu- speech of Major Cartvvngjht, or of 
tions were moved. The 5th, 6th, and Mr "V^ooler, aS if 
Hth resolutions, were moved by Mr had spoken it. When it was shewn 
Woulcr, so that each of the cfefend- that such a conspiracy existed,, the 
ant's took a shaie in the labour of the acts, and speeches, and resolutions of 
vineyaid. Maddocks said, “ I consi- one, became the acts, and speeches, 
dtr, sir, the source of all our calami- and resolutions of all. IJe now 
ties, and of <i great part of those which came to the lesolutions, which were 
afflict the vvoild, to be the coirupt equally inflammatory One of them 
state of the teprcsciitation of the peo- was— 

pic in Parliament; and every English- “That by putting on a new and* 
man, who descives the name, ought equitable isspe their Just and undeni- 
to unite, heart and hand, to expose to able right to a full enjoyment of the 
the world that system under which we 'sacred laws, liberties, and free customs 
are treated like the slaves of the despot of their country, as largely and wholly 
of Spain, or those of the Dey of Al- as they ought to be enjoyed, the said 
gicis." This individual also denied inhabitants of Birmingham will now 
the existence of the House of Com- forthwith proceed to elect one geritle- 
inons. He spoke of them as a body man in whom they can confide as their 
that did not represent the people, and legislatorial attorney and representa- , 
declared it was a mockery and a delu- tive, in whose person they will try the 
sion to call them the Commons House question of their right of parlument- 
of Parliament. To fortify this opinion ary representation, and who shall be 
he quoted a speech of Sir F. Burdett, instructed to claim on their behalf ad- 
and declared that the corruption of mission into the Commons House, as 
the House had been proved by Major member thereof; and in the event ofhis 
Cartwright, who had shewn that, out being acknowledged and received as 
^ of 658 memWirs, ifo fewer than 637 their repAsentative, accordingly then 
obtained their seats by open bribery and there to use his utmost endeavours 
and corruption, or some other illegal towards obtaining equal and complete 
mean's. This defendant also advised justice to the commons of the realm, 
the people “ to call the House of universally securing to them an annual 
Commons the Mock Parliament, or the election of legislatonal representation, 
usurpers of the people^s rights. Why ,to be elected by ballot.” 
should they receive any other designa- By the seventh resolution, it waa 
tion, when they had passed a Corn- determined— 

Law, and suspended the Habeas Cor- “ That Sir Charles Wolseley, of the 
pus Act ^ Why should tliose sham county of Staflord, Bart., be elected 
Abrahams be called ilie House of legislatorial attorney and representa- 
Commons Language like this tive of the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
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instructed to claim on their behalf, by 
letter to the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, admission 
into that House as a member thereof, 
as well as to communicate on the oc¬ 
casion the present and the foregoing 
resolve of this meeting, to be by the 
Speaker laid before the House.'* ’ 
Mr Woolcr addressed the hsscmbly 
witl> considerable talent. He, how¬ 
ever, certainly held language whicli 
must have had a great tendency to ex- 
’—vj<(Q»^he'.iiinds of the people to resist 
the government, and to overthrow the 
constitution, by the means of external 
pressure and violence. He spoke of 
the people as struggling against cor¬ 
ruption } and he illustrated his argu¬ 
ment by a reference to different parts 
of our history. “ The gicat did not,” 
he observed, “ at a remote period, feel 
• it improper to have recourse to the 
people, in arms, when they wished to 
secure the charter of our liberties— 
when they were determined to extort' 
from the fears of a reluctant monarch 
those rights which he had usurped.” 
Who could doubt the meaning and in¬ 
tent of this language ? “ Among the 
other refinements of the age,” conti¬ 
nued the defendant, “ British gentlc- 
■' men cannot bear the idea of mixing 
with the people. What have we al¬ 
lowed ourselves t\) be reduced to ? Did 
the batons disdain to appeal at the 
liead of the people, when the energies 
of that people were wanted to extoit 
the great thartci from King John ? 
Did the luduidirals who* opposed 
Charles, and hurled him fiom his 
throne—did they disdain the assist¬ 
ance of the people i*—Why, thei?, 
should gentlemen at the present day 
be ashamed to place tlict. selvcs at the 
head of the people to combat corrup¬ 
tion '■* I ani sure, when Sir C. Wolscley 
is at your head, you will not allow him 
to be icmoved—where you plr^c him, 
there you will protect him.” Was not 
this to tell the people that obedience 


was no longer a duty, and that resist¬ 
ance became a matter of necessity ? 
On the following day the deputation 
was formed, and Edmonds and Major 
Cartwright went in a post-chaise to 
SirC. Wolseley, to ask him whether 
he would undertake the duty of legis¬ 
latorial attorney. Here, then, was a 
complete chain of circumstances; and 
he asked whether there was not, in all 
the defendants’ proceedings, evident 
proofs of union, concert, and co-ope¬ 
ration, by which they had made them¬ 
selves obnoxious to the law ? 

Mr' Denman ^poke in favour of 
Maddocks and Edmonds. After ani¬ 
madverting on the detail of the evi¬ 
dence, as It applied to the defendants 
individually, he proceeded to consider 
the gencial nature of the offence chai- 
ged against the parties now at the bar. 
The alleged offences were, first, that 
they had met without the King's writ; 
and, secondly, that, by so doing, they 
had been guiUy of an assumption of 
soveieign power. Now, he w/iuld con¬ 
tend, in opposition to both these ob¬ 
jections, that the people had a light to 
meet without the King’s authority, 
and that, therefore, tlicy had not as¬ 
sumed to themselves any privilege 
which tliey did not at that time pos¬ 
sess. Hts learned friend had like¬ 
wise said, as well as he could recollect 
the words, which he had taken down 
at the time, that though he declined 
entering into the subject of refoim, he 
was ready to admit that, in the silent 
lapse of time, sonv abufiCS might huve 
crept into the constitution ; in which 
he concuired, for he did believe, that, 
whatever abuses the people might have 
to complain of, they lived under a con¬ 
stitution which, not only ni theory, 
but in practice, gave a more sure pro¬ 
tection to their persons and their pro¬ 
perty than was given under any other 
constitution in the world’: and he there¬ 
fore put if boldly to the Jury, whether 
any subject c&uld be more important 
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to the inhabitants of England than to, 
preserve tlieir constitution in all its 
native and original purity ? Were they 
to be told that abuses had ciept into 
it owing to the silent lapse of time, 
and to be prevented from endeavour- 
ing to remedy them ? or were they to 
be told that those abuse*s were only 
a slight declension in it, which was 
not visible unless a spying-glass was 
brought forward to magnify the de¬ 
cay ^ Were the abuses of which the 
people complained only like the cloud, 
which was the size of a man’s hand— 
or were they like the dark tlwiidcr- 
cload, winch eiivelo'ped the whole con¬ 
cave of heaven, and threatened all the 
rum and dcstuictioii attendant on a 
mighty tempest ? 1 f those abuses wci'c 
only tiifling, then the best men who 
had lived amongst us, the most wise 
and illustrious ol our judges, the most 
brave and expetleiiccd ol our heroes, 
and almost all who had dignified and 
exalted our country, had been labour¬ 
ing for years in vain, and had produced 
no other elfect than to bring the con¬ 
stitution into contempt, as w'as now 
charged against his two unfortunate 
clients, i hoy had met, with several 
otiicis, to consider on tlie best means 
of elFecting d icform of existing, and a 
means of preventing future, abuses: 
and if the people had not been allowed 
to meet, if they met peaceably, to pe¬ 
tition for the removal of existing, and 
against the advance of future, grievan¬ 
ces and evils, he knew nothing of the 
history of England---or the history of 
•Isiigland whicTl he had read was only 
a wild dream and an idle fallacy. They 
had Uiat day heard something about 
t ic crime of attacking places and pen¬ 
sions ; if It were a crime, he asked for 
the privilege of being considered as 
one of the first of criminals—it was a 
crime winch he should always be proud 
to commit, and which could never call 
up a blush into the chock of an honest 
man. But if it were a wirae*, it was a 
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crime of which the legislature itself 
w'as also guilty,—scaredy a year pass¬ 
ed withouc some measure being enact¬ 
ed to exclude pensioners and place¬ 
men from seats in the House of Com¬ 
mons. This question, winch was so 
well supported in 1733, had evei since 
been tlie wateb-word for the motions 
which vst:rc almost annually made on 
the subject of parliamentary reform. 

To the want of that reform, and to 
the corruption ot the House of Com¬ 
mons as at present con8titu<W^ay^j(jlMte-. 
evils uTidcr wliicli the country had 
been long labouring had been attribu¬ 
ted ; and that, too, not by wild enthu¬ 
siasts or idle speculatoib, but by the 
gieat Loul Chatham, the great Lord 
Ccundeii, and even by William Pitt, 
the greatest enemy of reform. Where- 
cvfi abuses existed, the subject had a 
light to petition against them ; and if 
his clients had, in discussing those 
abuses, callctl the House of Commons 
•corrupt, they bad only attached to it 
that epithet which Mr Pitt himself, 
and others equally illustrious, had con¬ 
fessed that It richly deserved ; and he 
therefore could not help impressing on 
the minds of the Jury, that they ought 
not to punish lus clients for only doing 
that which the greatest men in the 
countiy liad done before them. He 
had befoie told tliciw that the people 
of England had a right, at the time 
when this meeting was held, to assem¬ 
ble, if they, assembled peaceably ; and 
the real question, therefore, for them 
to decide, was, whether the meeting 
was peaceable or not. They had not 
heard a word said in his learned 
friend’s opening speech of any not, 
of any intimidation, of any force, of 
any violence; they had not heard a 
word of the kind said by any of the 
•evidence, but quite the reverse—there 
was not even a common count for a 
riot in any part of the indictment. But 
in the gicat case of the King ti. Hunt, 
which was lately tried at York, the 
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parties were all tried for crimes of 
which not one occurred in the present 
indictment. At Manchester there were 
many hags, with diflerent devices; here 
there are only two, which had been 
mentioned with an uncharitablcncss of 
inference which he had not expected 
from hia learned friend. They ought 
not to have had on them “ The Bill 
of Rights and Liberties ?’* What! 
wash become a crime to talk of rights 
and liberties ?—bad we so far degene- 
’■'’^e,d^f|X».’’'‘ all ibe noble spiiit which 
animated our forefathers, that we were 
no longer to boast of the Bill of Rights 
and I^ibcrlies ?—had we so far forgot¬ 
ten all their principles as to forget that 
it was the seal which the illustrious 
William set upon our great deliver¬ 
ance ? Then, too, the sovereignty 
of the people” was to be attacked. 
The sovereignty of the people'—Why, 
it is a doctrine that we all profess—we 
all allow that the peopld are the sole 
legitimate source of power; and the 
power which does not emanate from, 
and rest upon it, ought to be destroy¬ 
ed. But here was no proof that this 
meeting had any intention or any wish 
to subvert the present constitution of 
the country ; every proceeding which 
it had taken had a reference to the 
contiiiuance and maintenance of the 
House of Con'T.ions. Did their reso¬ 
lutions prove that they intended Sir 
C- Wolesley should attempt to intimi¬ 
date the House of Commons, and force 
himself into a seat upon its benches ?— 
Quite the reverse. He was to wnte to 
the Speaker, and to ask for admission ; 
if he was elected, he was to support 
Major Cartwright’s bill; but if he \Vas 
excluded, he was to request some other 
member of parliament to lay it before 
the House. With regard to the elec¬ 
tion of a legislatorial attorney, he must 
say, after all the serious consideration 
which he had given to this^ subject, 
that he could not conceive what had 
induced Ins Majesty's Attorney-Geit.- 


ral to proceed against a quiet meeting 
for going through the farce of elect¬ 
ing one. If such proceedings were to 
be put down, the Mayor of Garratt, 
Sir Geoifrey Dunstan, who is elected 
annwally mayor of that ancient bo¬ 
rough, because he promises to establish 
there a manufacture of asparagus, must 
also be indicted, as he is chosen with¬ 
out any King’s writ being issued for 
his election. So, too, in the borough 
of F-yc, in Suffolk, where two members 
of paihament arc annually chosen by 
the burgesses ; hut their election, un 
like rfiis at Birmingham, has always 
been conducted vfithout any watch¬ 
man, or indeed any Attorney-General, 
taking notice of it. They had been 
told that the proceeding at Birming¬ 
ham was quite unparalleled; he had 
siicwn that it was not so ; and they 
must therefore be upon the watch to 
discover in what manner the Attorney- 
General would proceed against the 
electors of the two places which he 
had just mentioned, and whether he 
would attack those of them that en¬ 
gaged in these ludicrous undertakings. 
He begged them to consider the vast 
importance of the case. If they gave 
a verdict against his clients, they would 
deprive the country of any opportu¬ 
nity of discussing the abuses under 
which It either did now or might here¬ 
after suiler. The purity of the repre¬ 
sentation was of indescribable import¬ 
ance, and a charge so vague and ill- 
defined had never been previously 
brought before t,he consideration pf a 
jury ; and if, by any'’construction cf 
misdemeanour, they were to bring the 
subjects of the land under pains and 
penalties—if, w hen there was no ex¬ 
press act of parliament defining the 
nature of the crime, they were to ren¬ 
der them liable to arbitrary fine and 
imprisonment, they would be establish¬ 
ing a new era in British jurisprudence. 
There were facts in this case which 
convinced him that the government 
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had a point in view which bad not hi¬ 
therto been di8covere<^~he meant the 
the establishment of the doctrine of 
constructive misdemeanour. He ex¬ 
horted them most impressively not to 
lend themselves to the introduction of 
&uch a system. Constructive treason ap¬ 
peared most horrible to thtf mind of an 
Englishman ; but constructive misde¬ 
meanour, if once established, would be 
inSnitcly more dangerous. Whenever 
constructive treason was attempted to 
be established, an Englishman would 
feel that a stab was made at his own 
liberties ; but the evils of constryctive 
misdemeanours wen? not so apparent. 
The punishment awarded to them, 
when established, many would say, was 
only imprisonment—was only a sepa- 
lation fiom a man's family—was only 
a partial loss of his comforts—was only 
the luiii of his business ; or, if it were 
a hne> was only a sum of money, which 
lu3 friends might make up for him. 
There could not be a more fatal mis¬ 
take : if they allowed power to ob¬ 
tain that Advantage, it would soon ex¬ 
pand itself to higlici crimes ; and when¬ 
ever government wished to get nd of 
an obnoxious individual, they would 
only have to bring a charge of conspi¬ 
racy against him. What had the de¬ 
fendants been doing ? They met with¬ 
out the King’s writ—that was no 
crime. If they had said that they had 
the King’s writ, and so imposed a 
member upon the House of Commons, 
they would have been guilty of a most 
infamous fraud ; but they had no in- 
•tention of doffig aa*y thing like that. 
They meant to give a strong indication 
of what Manchester and liirmingham 
wanted, and winch, if they had, he, 
for one, believed would tend more to 
the discontinuance of the riotous mobs 
which sometimes disgraced those towns 
than any other measure whatsoever. 

Mr Hill spoke in favour of^Majoi 
CartiMight. 


. On the following day, f August 4,) 
Mr Wooler,for himself, audressed the 
Court in % speech of three hours and a 
quarter, of which we can only insert 
some of the most prominent passages. 
He challenged the learned Serjeant— 
and he knew no man was better ac¬ 
quainted with the law than the learn¬ 
ed Serjeant was—to point out any 
statute, or any part of a statute, which, 
by implication, or by insinuation, could 
lead the people to suppose that the 
meetings which they had been in the 
habit of.attendnig were illegal K-vi^as* 
the right of every man to hold what¬ 
soever political opinions he pleased, 
and to lay them before the public for 
their ultimate decision. It was not 
suiHcicnt, as the learned Serjeant had 
asserted, that individuals should be at 
liberty to maintain what he termed in¬ 
nocent and harmless opinions. Their 
rights and liberties could be traced to 
a higher amhnobler spurcc, and those 
Rights and liberties entitled them to 
hold whatsoever opinions they thought 
proper. If he stated a political opi¬ 
nion, any person who pleased might 
attack It for its absurdity or its un- 
soundiicss; that was a matter of which 
posterity were to judge. But the per¬ 
son condemning that opinion had no 
light to go further and say, “ You arc 
an evil, malicious, and^ill-disposed per¬ 
son,'* because he thought in a particu¬ 
lar manner on a particular subject. 
The earliest information which the 
people received of thcrcbeing anything 
wrong or illegal in their assembling 
together, was derived from the London 
papers in August last. That infoim- 
si^ion appeared in the shape of a pro¬ 
clamation, which he would read to 
them. The proclamation began by 
stating, “ Whereas,‘for some time past, 
• large bodies of people have been ille¬ 
gally assembled together, and at sucli 
meetings cndeavouis have been made, 
by tictftonable speeches, to bring the 
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government of this country into ha¬ 
tred and contempt." This was the 
first sentence of a proclamation co¬ 
ming from the Iw^Jicst authority in 
the countr}'; and he would maintain 
tliat a moic lilicilous attack on the 
crown and on the government never 
issued from wliat was tcimed “ the 
seditious jircss." llcie it wks stated, 
that the present careful and vigilant 
iulminisiiation knew that sedifiou', 
«nd treasonahlo spi'celus had, for a 
r.<l^; ibid eral)le time, been addiesscd to 
the passions of tlie peoph', and yet 
they never once ihenght of acting on 
that knowledge. Were the)'not hero 
Jihcliing tlu’msclv(,& ? Were they not 
aceusmg tlicmselve'; of a gross dcic- 
hetion of duty, m allowing such trea¬ 
sonable and seditious cxpiessions to 
be u'-ed, without cndeavouiing to 
bring the oflendeis to justice ? The 
proclamation went on thus—“ And 
at one ol the sakl nieeliiigs, the indi¬ 
viduals assembled did .ittempt to con- 
.sLitute and appoint a peisoti llieic no¬ 
minated to siL, in their name and be- 
Iialli ill thii Commons Housi' of ICii- 
lianiciit, ci'iitrary to law." Now, tlic 
conscientious advisers of his Majesty 
ought, in justice, to point out what 
law was violated on the occas'on al¬ 
luded to, hut, notwithstanding all 
the clamour that had been niadeabout 
the law of the <ase, the learned Ser¬ 
jeant had not intiodueed to their no¬ 
tice a single statute, or even the sha¬ 
dow ol a statute, that prohibited such 
meetings. He wmdd now (jail the at¬ 
tention of the July to the indictment, 
and he thought the coiuts of law’ 
ought to bo ashamed wlien they sawv 
such a contemptible string of woi ds 
crowded together, without sense or 
meaning, merely to puzzle the undei- 
standmg. It was a matter siiflicient 
to excite a nian^s indignation, when 
be considered the contemptible and 
ridiculous licap of nonsense by which 
fiudi prosecunons were introduced to 


the Court It made one wonder that 
the law should give the learned Ser¬ 
jeant the power or the audacity to 
call on a jury to find him and his fel¬ 
low-defendant'! guilty of all the crimes 
coiitained in this string of absurdity 
and nonsense 13}' the law of Eng¬ 
land, every’ch.'irge ought to be clear 
and specific; but the learned Ser¬ 
jeant could not point out any thing 
like 1 aw, not even tlic presumption of 
law, except it was Ins own presump¬ 
tion of the law, that could bear him 
out in making this mnltitude of vague 
accnstitions. To read the indictment 
would he a tot-d^waste of time-^to 
comjnchend it was ntteiiy impossible. 
Tlie lenuied Sf'ijeant had told them 
that the highest class of misdemean¬ 
our consisted in the cndeavoui to ex¬ 
cite (lisafiection in the minds of the 
people against the goveinment, and 
this, he contended, had been done by 
attacking the integiity of the House 
of Commons. The integnty of the 
House of Commons consisted in its 
pine connexion with the people—in 
Its justice to the inttusts of the peo- 
})le—m it-> exeicise of its conti oiling 
power ovei eveiy species of public 
coiiujHion. W’lio had attacked that 
integrity ^ Was the sale of scats at 
IJarnstable, Grampound, and Pen- 
rh) n, any pait of that integrity ? Was 
the barter of a scat, for a writcislnp 
by Loid Castlereagh, any part of that 
integrity ? Was that act a pait of the 
integritj' of the House of Commons, 
at which the late^ipcaker, Mr Abbot, 
said, our ancestors would have 
started with indignation,” and which 
a minister of the Crown defended on 
the principle of the notoriety of the 
thing ? Were those who complained 
of such corruptions attacking the in¬ 
tegnty of the House of Commons.'* 
If complaining of 'such a state of 
things was exciting disafl’ection, it 
was, as Mr Denman had well said, 
exciting'it against that which must 
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inevitably excite it. No .'xttack was ' 
made on flic integrity of the House— 
no attack was made on the tlnid 
brancli of the legislature, nor on its 
controlling power, nor on the gene¬ 
ral power winch it possessed to fWm 
laws for the people ; but it was direct¬ 
ed against corrupt acts,which icridcr- 
ed the exercise of those powers a 
usurpation. The learned Seijeant 
had not, he thought, treated the le- 
forrners fairly. Let him point out 
how and where they had erred. Let 
him not shoot his arrow in the dark, 
and say he had struck the deer,w lien 
he had not toucliccl it.—No ; let him 
come forward, with his target of law 
before liini, and trace the acts of the 
reformer;., and point out where they 
have behaved trmimally. Had theie 
been any indication of an attempt to 
force the Ilou'.e of Commons to ad¬ 
mit Str C. Wolseley, then iheie would 
■be ground lor s’upposnig that a sedi¬ 
tious conspiracy existed. But what 
said the resolution ^—It declared that 
the people of Birmingliam had a light 
to be rejircscnted. How—with foi ce ? 
No; by sending Sir C.VVolscley. And 
unless Sir Charles was a Guy of War¬ 
wick, capable, by himself, of tuiiiing 
out 658 niembeis by the shoulders, 
as Mr llobhouse said, his election 
amounted to nothing. He was re¬ 
quested to write a letter to the Speak¬ 
er ; and although he knew Sir Charles 
had considerable talents—sufficient, 
at least, to enable him to draw up 
«u^ a letter—it w^s impossible for 
hum to write one that would force the 
House to admit him to take a seat. 
What was done was done merely to 
try the right. In the same way a man 
might make a claim to an estate. If 
he established it, the estate became 
Ins; if he could not, he must, of 
course, withdra# it; but it would be 
very unjust if'the unsuccessful olaim- 
ant were indicted foi a conspiracy to 
injure the person in posscsbion, be¬ 
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cause ho exhibited a claim which he 
conceived to he just. Almost every 
session, Itl'i sons who had been seated 
111 the House of Commons were re¬ 
moved by the decision of the com¬ 
mittees to whom election-petitions 
weie refeircd. What ivas this but a 
tiial of right ? He recollected one 
case, wht'u; four members were re¬ 
tained foi the same borough, l^ow 
tlieie must have been a conspiracy 
amongst theclectois to return two of 
these persons. But the IIous'' 

“ No ; riiosc people were merely mis¬ 
taken in ivliat they have done.” Why 
may not the people of Birmingham 
say, with i'(]iuil propriety, " We arc 
not consjiiratoi’s; we also wcie mis¬ 
taken with respect to the light?’* 
But he coni ended that they had not 
nll^1aken tlieir right They had a 
right to he lopresimted, and to state 
then opinions fauly on the subject. 
The people *of Biinfingliam hud he- 
loie petitioned the House ol Com¬ 
mons, and their petitions were laid 
on the table unnoticed. They, with re¬ 
luctance, pioposed to petition again, 
and tliey too.k every means to act le¬ 
gally, and their complaint, remon-*' 
straiicc, and petition, were now on 
the table of the House. I’ut, notwith¬ 
standing that circumstance, those who 
chew up and assented to the matter 
of that document were now called se¬ 
ditious and disafficcted. He doubted 
much whether, in the present pro¬ 
ceeding, this Com t was not infringing 
on the psivileges of the House of 
Commons, because, if any offence 
were committed, it was committed 
against the privileges of that House, 
and not against the law of the land. 
Therefoie, the authorities in the 
Court were liable to be committed 
Tor a contempt of those privileges, in 
daring to try the cau«e. But the 
people ipf Bn niingham had not com¬ 
mitted any hieacli of those privileges 
They had not called Sir C. Wolaeley 
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a member of parliament—no, they 
made liim their leprescntative, as 
they were competent to doj- for a va¬ 
riety of purposes. Were not tlie de¬ 
legates of 17JW, who took up the 
great case of u fonn, and to whom 
definite duties were entiusted—were 
not they representatives ? Sir Chades 
Wolscley was called “ legislatorial at¬ 
torney.” Were menibers of parlia¬ 
ment so denominated ? If they weie, 
it was a very new designation. I hey 
.pot elect him to a seat in the 
House, but merely appomtetl him to 
ask for that which they conceived 
to be their due. I’he learned Ser¬ 
jeant liad infoimed him, that a eon- 
epiracy to affect “a legal jiuipose” 
was odious in the eye of the law. A 
conspiracy against the state was un¬ 
doubtedly a crime, because it threat¬ 
ened mischief to the state; hut to 
conspire to serve the state could not 
be criminal. To constitute a conspi¬ 
racy, it should liave a tendency to 
oppose or subvert some Jaw, with the 
knowledge of the peisons concerned. 
That was the legal and rational ac¬ 
ceptation of the word. If men united 
together to do acts mischievous and 
prejudicial to otheis, that constituted 
couspii acy; and therefore he infei red, 
that such an offence could not, from 
the evidence, he faiily imputed to the 
defendants, lie pioceedcd to expa¬ 
tiate on the mottos that were inscribed 
on the flags Ihe first was, “ iNIajor 
Caitwright, and the Bill of liights 
and Liberties.” After pajjing a high 
compliment to the Major’s cluiracter, 
lie argued, that any man had a light, 
if he pleased, to inscribe las namevm 
the collar of Ins dog. or to pamt iL on 
Ins door ; and he concr i. ed, w hen the 
learned lberjeantad\cited to the Ma- 
joi’s Bill of Rights, that he ought i6 
liave pomlcd out some defect in it— 
he ought to have shewn that it con¬ 
tained some poisonous piiuclpic that 
leiidcied it dangerous. J'hc next iii- 


ecrlptlon was, The Sovereignty of 
the People.” Did not the learned 
Serjeant know that this was the stand¬ 
ing toast of the Whigs ? Had he not 
heard that it was proposed at their 
dinners, even antecedently to the 
health of the Kmg.^ If the people 
were the source of power—if they 
were the ba.«is of authority—if they 
were so recogni&ed h}' the greatest 
characters tliis country ever pro¬ 
duced, wliy should it be considered 
improper lor them to le-eclio the sen¬ 
timents of tlieir leaders, and to in- 
scnb'i' it on a banner ? The English 
people had frcujifently exciciscdthe 
rights of sovereignty. Who gave to 
King William the Crown i who placed 
the dynasty of the Brunswick Family 
on the throne.^ who fought their 
buttles, and supported their claims ? 
—The people. Did they not act, on 
those occasions, not only as the pos¬ 
sessors of sovereign jluthority, but as 
the dispensers of power ? The third 
insenptionwas, “ Sn C. Wolesley, and 
no Corn-Laws.” What w'as llieic un- 
propei in this inscription ? Was it not 
known that themaiiufacturing interest, 
and vaiioiis other interests, disliked 
lliat measure? It did not follow that 
those wlio maiched under this banner 
would go to the House of Commons, 
and compel them to repeal this law. 
No such thing ; but, whether they 
were light or wiong, they weie jus¬ 
tified in expressing their dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the measuie. The last insci ip- 
tion was, T. J.^Wooler, and theXi- 
berty of the Pi ess.” In descanting 
on this motto, Mr Wooler .strenuously 
repelled the insinuation that he was 
one of those w'ho abused the liberty 
of the pi ess. If the Attorney-Gcne- 
lal were present, and deniedtlie truth 
of this statement, he w'ould .say, that 
he wrote his own nnw'orthiness. If 
he liad abused the liberty of the press, 
he was not concealed, but was amen¬ 
able to Uie*law. Two prosecutions 
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had been instituted against him | on 
one he received a verdict of ac^uittalj 
and on the other a special verdict was 
returned, which was much more gra- 
tifying to his feelings. That verdict 
was, “ Guilty, if truth be a libel by 
the law of the land/* Guilty of tell¬ 
ing the truth ! Could any tiling more 
honourable be said of him ? could a 
more flattering epitaph be placed on 
his tomb-stone ? He was, before the 
public, a mark too conspicuous to be 
neglected or overlooked if he abused 
the liberty of the press. He wrote 
strongly, because he felt strongly; 
but he would cease tfi write, if any in¬ 
dividual could convict him of dealing in 
private slander, or of publishing opini¬ 
ons which he did not conscientiously 
hold. The Jury were now about to try 
a right which they might themselves 
be shortly called on to exercise. He 
besought them to recollect that they 


Were the guardians of the rights and 
privileges of Englishmen, and that ora 
their verdiot depended the security of 
all they held dear. 

Mr C. Pearson read an address by 
Major Cartwright in his own defence*, 
which occupied four hours and a half- 

Ml Lewis spoke lu his own defence. 

Mr Vaughan replied. 

The Lord Chief Baron summed 
up, and chaigcd the Jury, who, after 
retiring for twenty minutes, brought 
HI a vcidict of Guilty, agaimt all iht: 
difemiants. 

Bills of exceptions were taken againjit 
the manner in which the Jury had been 
struck, and were argued in the Court 
of King’s Bench; but as the decision 
upon them was not given during the 
present year, we shall reserve till next 
Volume our report of the proceed¬ 
ings. 


TRIAL OF THE SCOTTISH INSURGENTS MADE 
PRISONERS AT BONNYMUIR. 


Stihltng, Junc^ 1820. 


As cases of treason are tried by 
English law, and cannot be brought 
before the ordinary Scottish Courts, a 
Special Commission was appointed by 
thc^kcrown, consisting of all the mem¬ 
bers of the Scottish Court of Justi¬ 
ciary, with the addition of Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, Chief Baron of Exchequer, 
and Mr Adam, Lord Commissioner of 
the Jury Court. 

According to English law, it was 
necessary, that the indictment should 
be submitted to ^ Grand Jury ; and as 
this body, as well as trial for tre-ason, 
was new to Scotland, the Loud Pue- 
siDENT, on the Jury being impanelled. 


delivered to them a Charge, illustra¬ 
tive of tlieir duties, and of the law of 
treason. Tile following are the prin¬ 
cipal heads:— 

Trials fo^tre*ason have been of very 
rare occurrence in this country. Not 
that we have been without materials in 
Scotland ; for the two rebellions m 
1715 and 1745 furnished a numerous 
list of traitors ; but, by special sta¬ 
tutes, the trials then all took place in 
England. 

The cases of Watt and Downie, in 
1794, are, I believe, the only trials foi 
lieason •which have taken place in 
Scotland since the Union. 
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You know. Gentlemen, that, by the 
treaty of Union between this country 
and England, in 1707, it was most an¬ 
xiously btipulated and provided, on 
the part of Scotland, that our muni¬ 
cipal laws sliould be preserved entire. 
But, at the same time, as \vc were 
thereafter to become one people,— 
united under the same legislature,— 
governe’d by the same sovereign,—re¬ 
ceiving from him the same protection, 
and, therefore, owing to him the same 
.. allegianfcc,—it was foreseen, that some 
provision must be made for rcgnlatiiig 
that allegiance, and for pnnisliing the 
breach of it. It was therefore decla¬ 
red, by the same aitirle of the trt'aly 
of Union w’liicli 6a\ed om civil insti¬ 
tutions entire, “ That the laws which 
concern public right, policy, and civil 
government, may be made the same 
throughout the whole united king¬ 
dom.” 

In regard to the laVv of treason, 
this might have been done in three 
ways : either by compounding and 
digesting the treason-laws of both 
countries into a new code, to be com 
mon to both ; or, by declaring, that 
the tieason-law of Scotland .should be 
the law of the united kingdom ; or, 
that the treason-law ol England should 
also govern Scotland 

The last n xle was adopted, and 
wisely adopted ; and, therefore, im¬ 
mediately after the Union, the act of 
7 ih Queen Anne, cap. ‘21. was pass¬ 
ed, by which it was enacted in sub¬ 
stance, that the law of England, in 
regard both to the ciimc of treason, 
and misprision of treason, and to the 
form of trial tor them, should, in fu¬ 
ture, be the law of Scotland as to trea¬ 
son, or misprision of treason, commit¬ 
ted against the common sovereign. 

Gentlemen, as to the form ot trial, 
Scotland did not gam much by this 
change, for we already had a mosit ad- 
miiable form of trial; by which every 
prisoner, accused of ordinary ciiincs, 


has as great advantages as the law of 
Englaad indulges to persons accused 
of high treason. 

By the law of Scotland, you know, 
that every piiboncr must have a copy 
of lu 3 indictment, with a list of the 
jiiiy and v^itiicsics, fifteen days before 
his trial; and he is entitled to counsel 
to assist him in his defence, both on 
the fact and the law 

By the law of England, it is only 
in the case of treason that a prisoner 
is entitled to a copy of his indictment, 
and a list of the jury and witnesses, 
and :iiat, too, only ten days before his 
trial; and it is a curious circumst'ance, 
that this indulgence, which we, in 
Mcotlan l, consider as essential to a 
fair trial, one of the ablest, and most 
upright, humane, and constitutional 
.Judges that ever tat on the bench m 
England, considcis as of very doubt¬ 
ful expediency 

But tlien, (ientlcmcn, by the law of 
England it is farther provided, that no 
man shall be indicted for the crime of 
treason, except on a bill found against 
him by a Grand Jiny ; and that the 
ptisoner, vs hen aftci wards put on his 
trial, shall have right to challenge a 
certain number of the Jury, without 
assigning any reason for it ;—privile¬ 
ges, these, of no great moment m the 
case of 01 dinary crimes between man 
and man, but which may be consider¬ 
ed as of considerable importance, in 
the case of crimes committed in breach 
of the allegiance due from the subject 
to the sovereign,*’ 

The learned judge, after illustrating, 
according to the statute of Edward 
III the first branch ; which consists 
in compassing or imagining the death 
of the King, pioccedcd to the second, 
which had the most direct bearing on 
the subject in question. 

By the act of E'dward the Third, 
it is declared to be treaSori, “ If a man 
do levy war against our Loid the 
King in this* realm.” 
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This has been Jonsiderably extend- 
ed by the late act, already mentioned, 
of the thirty sixth, George the Third, 
by which it is declared to be treason, 

“ To compass, imagine, invent, devise, 
or intend to levy ivar against the King, 
within this realm, in order, by force 
or constraint, to compel him to change 
hi 3 measures and counsels, or in order 
to put any force or constraint upon, 
or overawe both or either House of 
Parliament.” 

liy these acts you will perceive, 
Imo, That it is not only treason ac¬ 
tually to levy war against the K%g ; 
but, 2do, Also, as in the case of his 
life, it IS treason even to compass or 
imagine, invent, devise, or intend the 
levying of war against him, provided 
the object be, either to compel the 
King to change his measures, or to 
overawe or constrain either House of 
Parliament, 

It IS only necessary, therefore, to 
consider what is to be held a levying 
of war, tl*e actual raibing of which, 
under the act of Edward the Third, 
or the compassing and imagining it, 
under the act of George the Third, 
will constitute treason. 

Now, all our writers and lawyers 
agree, that, in order to constitute this 
species of treason, it is not necessary 
that the people so levying war should 
appeal in the shape of reguhir troops, 
divided into battalions, and regularly 
clothed, armed, and disciplined. Re¬ 
bellion and insurrection, from the very 
natffre of the c^e, CEfti seldom assume 
such appearance at first, though a lit¬ 
tle success may soon enable them to 
assume all the array and discipline of 
regular armies. Of this wc had a me¬ 
morable example in our rebellion in 
1745. When Prince Charles, com¬ 
monly called the pretender, landed in 
the west, he was for some time joined 
only by a few half-armed and halT-na- 
ked Highlanders; and yet there can 
be no doubt, that he and Ris associates 


were as much guilty of treason the 
first day he raisid his standaid at the 
head of Lochshiel, as when he gained 
the victory at Prestonpans, and was 
thereby enabled to arm and clothe his 
followers, and give them more the ap¬ 
pearance of a regular array. 

l*hereforc, Gentlemen, however ill 
arranged, however ill disciplined or 
armed the people may be, there is tio 
doubt that every rising or insurrec¬ 
tion, for the purpose of eflecUng, by 
force or pumbeis, any innovation of a 
public nature, or to redress any pub¬ 
lic grievance, real or imaginary, things 
which can only be lawfully and consu- 
tutionally accomplished by the King’s 
authority, or that of P.iiliaineiit, is 
ticason, as an actual levying of war; 
and consequently to compass or ima¬ 
gine such a using or insurrection for 
such purposes, wull be to compass and 
imagine the levying o^war against the 
King under the late statute. 

What overt acts will be sufficient 
to indicate such traitorous intention 
to levy war, it is almost impossible to 
define, for they may be inliiiitely va¬ 
rious. But in cases where the insur¬ 
rection has not actually broke out, 
the overt acts most likely to happen, 
are meetings and consultations about 
the intended insuirection, and the 
means of promoting it—instigating or 
overawing others to join, by private 
threats and lirgumcnts, or by open 
proclamation—associations and agree¬ 
ments for that purpose—making or 
providing atms or ammunition of what¬ 
ever kind, intended to be used in the 
insurrection. AH these, and similar 
matters, arc held to be competent 
overt acts, to prove the compassing 
and imagining the levying of the war 
V> which they apply. 

Gentlemen, it may he useful to say 
a few words on the distinction between 
levying war against the King, and 
committing a liot. The distinction 
seems to consist ui this, although they 
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may often run very nearly into each 
other. ^ 

Where the tising or tumult is mere¬ 
ly to accomplish some private purpose, 
interesting only to those engaged m it, 
and not resisting or calling in question 
the King’s authority or prerogative, 
then the tumult, however numerous or 
outrageous the mob may be, is held 
oi.ly to be a not; for example, sup¬ 
pose a mob to rise, and even by force 
of arms, to break into a particular pri¬ 
son, and rescue ceilairi persons there¬ 
in confined; or to oblige the magis¬ 
trates to set them at libt rty ; or to 
lower the price of provisions in a cer¬ 
tain markrt ; or to tear down certain 
inclosures, which they conceive to en¬ 
croach on the town's common AH 
such acts, though severely punishable, 
and though they may be resisted by 
force, do not amount to tieason. No¬ 
thing IS pointed against,either the per¬ 
son or authority of the King. For 
this icasoii, aftei the most mature con- 
sideration, the oiitiageous proceedings 
of the mob of Ediiibiirgh, in the affair 
of Porteous, were held not to amount 
to treason, and the few persons who 
were tried, w'eie tried only as for not; 
because, although there was iii that 
case an interference with the royal 
prerogative of mercy, yet, as it was 
only directed against the exercise of 
it in that individual case, and did not 
in any degree go to impeach or resist 
his Majesty^s general exercise of it in 
other cases, it was determined to pro¬ 
ceed against those accused only as for 
riot, and not as for treason. 

But, Gentlemen, wherever the rising 
or insurrection has for its object a ge¬ 
neral purpose, not confined to the pe¬ 
culiar views and-interests of the per¬ 
sons concerned in it, but common to 
the whole community, and striking 
directly against the King’s authority, 
or that of Parliament, then k assumes 
the character of treason. For exam¬ 
ple, if mobs w'cre to rise in different 


parts of the countfy, to throw open 
all inclosures, and to resist the execu¬ 
tion of the law regarding inclosures 
wheresoever attempted ; to pull down 
all prisons or courts of justice ; to re- 
sik all levcnue officers in the collect¬ 
ing of nil or any of the taxes; in 
short, all risings to accomplish a ge¬ 
neral purpose, or to hinder a general 
measure, which by law can only be 
authorised or prohibited by authoiity 
of the King or Parliament, amount to 
levying of war against the King, and 
have always been tried and punished 
as treason. , 

It IS, therefore, not the numbers 
concetntd, nor the force emjdoyed by 
the p.ople rising in aims, but the ob¬ 
ject which they have in view that de- 
tcrminc.s the character of the crime, 
and will m.ikc it either not or tieason, 
according as that object is of a public 
and general, or private and local na. 
ture. 

Gentlemen, it is also proper that I 
should take notice of one species of 
overt act, which has ci rated more dif- 
ficulty than any other, and as towdiich, 
in former times, some decisions were 
given which are now universally held 
to be against law—I mean, Words 
and Writings. 

As to these the law seems now to 
be settled, that mere words spoken, 
however wicked and abominable, if 
they do not relate to any act or design 
then actually on foot against the life 
of the King, or the levying of war 
against him, and in tb? contemplotion 
of the speaker, do not amount to trea¬ 
son, though they may be otherwise 
severely punished ; for example, if a 
man were openly to declare in so many 
w'ords, that the King ought to be 
killed, and that it would be merito¬ 
rious to do so. 

This would be a great crime and 
severely punishable, but it would not 
be treaoon,^unless it were proved that 
the man had in contemplation some 
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plot, either of hil own or of others, 
then actually in progress for that pur¬ 
pose. But words ri^oken in consulta¬ 
tion or debate with others, as to kill¬ 
ing the King by any particular means, 
o/ at any given time or place, these 
unquestionably amount tc an overt 
act of treason. 

The same may be nearly laid down 
as to writings. A treatise to prove 
that all kings are tyrants, and there¬ 
fore ought to be killed, especially if 
never divulged or publislied, docs not 
amount to treason ; and, therefor^ the 
decision in the case #)f Algernon Sid¬ 
ney IS uovv held to be against law; 
for, in that case, ccitaui papers found 
in his private desk, and unpublished, 
were laid as a substantive ovtit act of 
treason. 

On the other hand, all writings, 
thougji unpublished, and much moio if 
they have been published, will amount 
to an overt act of treason, if they are 
in furtherance of any treasonable mea¬ 
sure then ill actual preparation. Thus 
it was held in the case of Lord Pres¬ 
ton, that letters and papers containing 
the detail of a plan of an invasion by 
the French, might be laid and read as 
evidence of an overt act of compassing 
andimaginingthe King’s death, though 
they were never proved to have been 
communicated to the enemy. 

So the writing or printing, or cau¬ 
sing to be written or printed, any pro¬ 
clamations, not recommending rebel¬ 
lion and insurrection generally, but ex- 
CjtiiTg the peopfc to rfte at a particular 
time and place for a general purpose, 
is unquestionably an overt act of trea¬ 
son, under one or both of the branches 
of the above acts, according as the pro¬ 
clamation may be worded. 

And, Gentlemen, I need scarcely 
add, to persons otyour education and 
knowledge, that all persons concerned 
in distributing, posting, or placard¬ 
ing such proclamations, if awate of the 
contents of them, are equally guilty of 
^treason, as the authors or printers; in¬ 


deed, in so far as dangerous consequen¬ 
ces go, thjy are more guilty ; for such 
proclamations would produce but very 
limited mischief, if persons were not 
found to give them publicity and cir¬ 
culation. 

It is now proper for me to add, 
what, ho^vcver, is probably known to 
you all, that in treason there are no 
accessaries. All who become partakers 
in the tiaitorous project, whether at 
an eaily or a kle stage of it? whether 
as leaderiS or followors, whether they 
engage for the whole plot, or only to 
execute a particular part of it, are 
guilty of treason, piovided that the 
part which they do iindeilake relates 
strictly and jiroperly to the forwarding 
and accomplishing the grand object m 
view by the rest of the conspirators. 

ITii Lordship concluded by some 
insti iictionspeculiarly apjilicalile to the 
proceedings tj,f the Gj;and Jury 

The Grand J ury having examined tlie 
evidence laid before them, brought in a 
true bill against the following persons; 

Thomas M‘Culloch, 

Andrew Hardie, 

Benjamin Moir, 

Allan Murchic, 

Alexander Latimer, 

Alexander Johnston, 

Andrew White, « 

David Thomson, 

James Wright, 

William Clackson, otherwise called 
William Clarkson, 

Thomas ^ike, otherwise called Tho¬ 
mas Pink, 

Robert Gray, 

James Clelland, 

Alexander Hart, 

John Baird, 

John Barr, 

' William Smith, 

Thomas M‘FarIane. 

Trij^l of Andrew Hardie. 

Thursdayf (ith July, 1820. 
The Court met, and the Jury being 
impanelled, the indictment was read- 
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Mr Cullen objected to that part of 
tlic indictment, which states the of¬ 
fence to have been committed at the 
parish of Falkirh, urgin^j that the itU, 
or town, of which there are many in 
this populous parish, ought to have 
been specified—but the explanation of 
Mr Serjeant Hullock shewet^ that this 
was entirely comformable to practice ; 
and'that in tlic only instance in which 
the objection was made, it had been 
overruled! The objection was with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr Jcft'icy, the prisoner's counsel, 
objected to the right of Serjeant I hil¬ 
lock to plead, and to the cjuahfita- 
tion of the Shenfl to strike tfie Jury. 
Aftei a vet y learned argument, both 
those objections were overruled, the 
Lord Pri ‘.idenr observing that to 
judge by the abilities now displayed, 
the panels were in no (hiiiger of suf¬ 
fering by the wagt of an English coun¬ 
sel. 

The indictment was opened by Mr 
Hope 

The Loud AitviK ,n rrosc,and, after 
havntg given a view of the law of trea¬ 
son nearly similar to that alieady given 
by the Loid Piesident, proceeded to 
stale an outline of the facts which were 
to appear in cMdeuce 

Gentlemen, ip stating the facts of 
the case, it vvdl not be necessary for 
me to go back fai pievious to the oc¬ 
currences which took pl.icc upon the 
5th of April last. It is, ho\vc\ei, fit 
that 1 should notice, that betwixt the 
night of Saturday, the first of April, 
and Sunday moniiiig, the second, there 
was posted up, all over the town ^if 
Glasgow, and lu various parts of the 
adjoining country, an Address to the 
inhabitants of the united kingdom, 
contaiiiing matters of the most trea* 
sonable nature,—an Address which no 
doubt many of you have heard. It is 
quoted at length in the luiftctmcnt, 
and a copy will be laid befoie you in 
evidence j it is long, and I w'lll not go 


through the whole ftf it; but I shall 
quote one or two parts of it, as shew¬ 
ing the treason wlifch this indictment 
charges. It is stated to be, “ An Ad¬ 
dress to the Inhabitants of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland and commence? 
thus: “ Frif-nds and Countrymen, 
roused from the toipid state in which 
we have been sunk for many years, we 
are at length compelled, from the ex¬ 
tremity of our suflerings, and the con¬ 
tempt heaped upon our petitions for 
redress, to assert our rights at the ha¬ 
zard of our lives, and proclaim to the 
world the real motives which (if not 
misrepresented bydcsigningmcn, would 
have uimed all ranks,) have reduced 
us to take up arms for our common 
giievanccb’’ It then goes on to de¬ 
tail the various reasons which have led 
these persons to tins result; and then 
proccLds to call upon the soldigry to 
abjure their allegiance ;—“ Soldiers 1 
shall you, countiymen, bound by the 
sacred obligation of an oath to defend 
your country and your Ring from 
enemies, whether foreign or domestic, 
plunge your bayonets into the bo¬ 
soms of fathcis and bi others, and at 
once sacrifice at the shrine of military 
despotism to the unrelenting orders of 
a cruel faction, those feelings which 
you hold in common woth the rest of 
mankind ?” it then directs them to 
turn their attention to Spain ; and after 
going on in the same strain, it proceeds 
thus;—“ We earnestly request of all 
to desist from their labour from and 
after this day, the Ist-of April, *an^l 
attend wholly to the iccoveiy of their 
rights, and consider it as the duty of 
every man not to recommence until he 
if in possession of those rights which 
distinguishes tlie fieeman from the 
slave, VIZ. that of giving consent to the 
laws by which he \s to be governed. 
We therefoie recommend to the pro¬ 
prietors of public works, and all others, 
to stop Oie qne, and shut up the other, 
until order is restored, as we will be 

!?0 ' ff 
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iccouotabte for no lamag^ wWcE may 
be iustdined, and wmch, after Ihia pub¬ 
lic intimation, they tan have no claim 
to. And we hereby give notice to all 
those who shall be found carrying arms 
against those who intend to regenerate 
their coilntry, and restore its inhabit¬ 
ants to their native dignity, we shall 
consider them as traitors to their coun¬ 
try, and enemies to their King, and 
treat them as such. By order of the 
Committee of Organization for form¬ 
ing a Provisional Government.” Gen¬ 
tlemen, you will have an opportimity 
of considering the nature and terms of 
this extraordinary manifesto, exhibited 
in Great Britain l>y persons describing 
themselves “ TheCommittee of Organ¬ 
ization for forming a Provisional Go¬ 
vernment,** and holding out a dtttr- 
roination to take up arms against the 
consti&iited laws of the land, and 
calling on persons to give obedience to 
their orders—to call justices of the 
peace to assist them—and giving every 
possible direction that could lead to oi 
excite insurrection and rebellion 
This was the manifesto exhibited 
in the town of Glasgow ; and it is ne¬ 
cessary I should connect the individual 
at the bar with this document, though 
I may first state the eflect produced 
by its publication, namely, that though 
prevtoils to that time the inhabitants 
of Glasgow were quietly employed in 
their occupations, and all the manufac¬ 
tories at work, yet the consequence of 
tbat^ manifesto was, that upon the 
Monday, the ^ole of the manufac¬ 
tories, with the Exception of one or 
two, were stopped ; and I believe there 
was hardly a weaver that did not shut 
up bis house and remain idle fbr a ooa-> 
aiderabk time. The population of that 
great city assembled in the streets, 
wh^ they fonfteihthemselveg into eo> 
liimiu, and mamhed with the military 
step. The ittre closed and bu- 
wness ^fmerally ttopt. In short, Glas- 
govs presented a scene which you will 
▼01. XIII. PAKT II. 


hear described in evidence, and which, 
having personally witnessed, f can Safe¬ 
ly say, was sufficient to excite serious 
alarm in the minds of every indivhiusl. 

Gentlemen, it will be proved, that 
upon Sunday, the ‘id of April, a ma^ 
gistiate belonging to that county and 
city, knowing that this Address had 
been posted up in Glasgow, thought 
It hi3 duty, as well became him, early 
in the muriiing to go abroad, and, if 
possible, to take means to remove this 
inflammaforyproduction; andin taking 
that measure, you will, no doubt, think 
with me, that his conduct was highly 
praiseworthy. He accordingly went 
to a street in Glasgow, I believe part 
of Duke Street, where he found up¬ 
wards of thirty persons assembled 
round a watch-box where this Address 
was posted up, one of the individuals 
being employed in reading aloud the 
terms of the Address.* 

. Gentlemen, Mr Hardie, the justice 
of the peace to whom I have alluded, 
immediately thought it his duty to at¬ 
tempt to take down this treasonable 
Address, and accordingly he made an 
effort, but in doing so he lyas seized 
by this prisoner at j our bar, who took 
him by the middle, and threw him in¬ 
to the street. Mr Hardie then stated 
that he was a magistrate, that there 
might be no misunderstanding as to 
his charactec.^ In answer, they called 
on him to shew his authority, as if it 
could be supposed a magistrate car¬ 
ried the qpmmission of the peace 
about with him, or could be required 
to produce it. Notwithstanding he 
thus declared he was a magistrate, 
and although he was known as such 
to many of the persons present, he 
was resisted by violence to that de* 
ree, that for his own persoiml safety 
e was obliged to leave the spot, the 
address remaining posted up as it was 
before. •These cuctmutances seem 
very material in the pieie^rtl as 
eohntcted with the fotetatd Addftsi; 
a 
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they prove the prisoneKs knowledge will beexplained H the prisonet^sown 
of the contents; perhaps {nore» for I words—it was to jfin ethers who were 
apprehend that a person who resists expected to com^ to Glasgow, in or- 
tne removal of such an Address, is as dcr by force of arms to take posses- 
accessary to its publication as the per- sipn of that city, and thereby to do all 
son who puts It up. in their power to overturn the govenj- 

Now, Gentlemen, having thus com- ment of the country. * 

menced upon the Sunday w^th a know- Gentlemen, having thus marched 
ledge of this Address, the next place off, the first place to which they re- 
wherc we find this individual is, upon paired was a village of the name of 
the evening of Tuesday, at a meeting Coiidorrat, in the county of Dumbar- 
’ of persans designing themselves radi- ton ; they arrived there, and met a 
cals, at a place called Gadshili, in the great many other individuals, several 
neighbourhood of Glasgow ; to this of lyhom will be proved to be now at 
spot this individual repairs, according your bar ; and leaving been so joined, 
to his statement of it, about ten o’- they proceeded onward toward Fal- 
clock on the evening of Tuestlay, the kirk, in order to join other parties, 
night in which it was generally belie- who, from the town of Camclon and 
ved there was to be a rising of the its vicinity, they believed to be in 
people all around the country. It will arms, and with whom they were to 
be proved to you further. Gentlemen, return to Glasgow, 
that this individual believed there was The next place we find theip at, I 
such a rising,^nay, tb^t he undei- think, in point of time, is Castlecary 
stood there was a rising all ovei Eng- Bridge, about six o’clock in the morn- 
land ; that England was up, and that ing of Wednesday, the 5th of April; 
the mail coaches were next morning to they there slopped to breakfast, and 
be stopped. These facts will be proved had porter and bread, which was fur- 
to you in a manner which will leave nished to them by a person who will 
DO dispute of their tiuth. be a witness before you ; and there. 

Now, under these impressions, this Gentlemen, it appears that the person 
individual, according to his own state- who was the leader of this meeting 
ment, pi oceeds at ten o'clock at mght proposed to the landlord to take a 
to this meeting in the neighbourhood bill at six months, for payment of this 
of Glasgow. What passed at that breakfast, amounting in the whole to 
r meetiog, 1 believe will not appear in the sum of eight shillings ; it appears 
evidence before you } but after this that the landlord was not fond of this 
ineeting had been collected for two nogociable security, and therefore was 
hours, at twelve o’clock at night a extremely anxious that he should re- 
V piurtyof it, consisting of*from thirty ceive cash for the patvisioos that he 
tb’-forty^ marchtd off, armed j I do had furnished them, and accordingly 
not say all armed with regular aipis, the money was borrowed, part of it 
but all armed with guns or pikes, or from the individual now under accu- 
other weapons} and in particular, this sation before you^ and the landlord 
prisonefr marched,nff at that was glad to accept of seven-and-six- 

time, and there is reason to believe be pence as his reckoning. It was insist- 
was the leader and eondoctor of that ed before that waspaid, that the land- 
marching. Tbia ia reason we have lord should grant them a regular re- 
singled mm oat ai^llie^ person to be ceipt, and accordingly it will be proved 
first tried. Be w*« aru^ with a mas- to 70 D«by him, tluit One of the party 
kkti and the purpote.of that inarching made out a receipt in the following 
. ’ 

* * 
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extraordinary tlroa :—** A party 
called,^ and paid porter and Wad 
seven-and-sixpenceV' What the ob¬ 
ject of this extraA-dinary document 
was, I leave you consider; whe- 
. ther ^repayment was intended to be 
claimed hereafter I do not know, bbt 
such was the fact. Aftar leaving 
Condorrat, the party, it appeals, di¬ 
vided into two divisions, one under 
the directions or command of another 
prisoner, who is now at your bar, of 
the name of Baird, and which went 
by the banks of the canal; while the 
other party, headed by the prisoner 
at the bar,proceede(^by the highway, 
and, *soon after leaving that village, 
pioceeded forcibly to take arms from 
various houses on the side of the high¬ 
way, 80 as to arm themselves, for 
purposes which I shall hereafter state. 

But 1 should mention, that while at 
Condo/rat, the prisoner .at your bar 
was procuring bullets and gunpowder 
for those arms with which his party 
was then provided ; it is material to 
keep that fact in view. At Condor- 
rat, the first act was to procure bul¬ 
lets for those pieces they had, and 
gunpowder. Still the greater number 
not having arms of that description, 
they proceeded to get arijis, and they 
succeeded in procuring in one instance 
a musket, and I believe some other 
weapons. 

This party then proceeded on by 
the high-road towards Caroelon, and 
they were met by a gentleman of the 
Kilsyth troop of cavah y, who was re- 
tyrnfkig to hisWuty,«ifter an absence 
of a night. This individudi was stop¬ 
ped by the party, who endeavoujrra 
to fakf his arms I but this be resisted, 

3 they should not hav«,b|$ pis- 
t they were welcome to the 
8 i aM be was allowed to pro¬ 
ceed, and did prop^d, towards Kil- 
sythf where tlje King's troops 'fere 
ttttimiwd. ^ * 




V s' 

« After having met this gentleman, 
they met another in^vidual of gitat 
importance in this case, namely, a pri¬ 
vate HussaVwho was proceeding with 
dispatches from Stirling ; and this 
* person they also stopped and endea¬ 
voured to take possession of his arms. 
Tlie circumstances connected with 
this will be fully detailed to you by 
the individual. These persons drew 
themselves up in battle atray across 
the road under the direction of HaV* 
die, who arranged them, and who was 
one of the individuals who laid hold 
of this man by his bridle, and endea¬ 
voured to tajic from him his armft. 
The Hussar, how'ever, contrived to 
convince them that his political prin¬ 
ciples were favourable to theirs, and 
prevailed on them not to take his 
ar.ns; and they put into his posses¬ 
sion a copy of that treasonable Ad- 
diess which was posted all over Glas¬ 
gow. Thi.i paper was given to the 
soldier in the ^resence^i Hardie, and 
it* was taken from among a great num¬ 
ber of similar papers which were ex¬ 
hibited to tins individual. Thus, in 
a second instance, did the prisoner at 
your bar connect himself witn that 
treasonable document. 

After having thus met this soldier, 
they ptioceeded on towards Camclon, 
and there it was found that their ex¬ 
pectations, in regard t# there being a 
great number of persons assembled to 
Join them, were not likely to be real- 
laed, and that the people in thatqu#* 
ter ufere disposed to remain quieU)!' at 
hom^ . Thus disappointed^ it appears 
thaf tms partv bo the {itgh road ha¬ 
ving joined thft bthef party which 
VfSx by the bank of the canal, they 
consulted together, and considering 
that it'tfifi^d l)e in vain to go further, . 
t^ey tnot^t it wise to repair to ah 
mj^ning common, and remain there 
dark, when they shoi^hi again 
tw' to Qlasgovf., df^rding- 
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ly, they went. The common i» named 
Bonnymuir, and is situated about four 
miles from Falkirk. 

Gentlemen, the Huss&r who had 
been stopped by this party, imme¬ 
diately proceeded to the quarters of * 
his troop, then stationed at Kilsyth, 
and communicated the particulars of 
what had occurred to him on the road, 
and of this armed party having pro¬ 
ceeded eastwards. Having mentioned 
this to the officer of the lOth Hussars, 
then stationed at Kilsyth, means were 
immediately adopted for pursuit. It 
80 happened, that that trdop of the 
lOth Hussars had marched upon the 
Tuesday from Perth to Stirling, being 
a distance, 1 believe, of five or six and 
thirty miles ; and after having put up 
their horses at Stirling to remain there 
all night, an order came for their still 
farther advancing, and in the course of 
the morning of the Wednesday they 
had to proceed sixteen miles farther ; 
so that they had perforfned a very long 
and forced march, and, therefore, it 
will not appear surprising that their 
horses were not well calculated to 
proceed on a farther enterprize. This 
was supplied in a manner highly cre¬ 
ditable to the other soldiers, namely, 
this troop of Kilsyth cavalry, who 
agreed that a part of their body should 
go on this enterprize, and that the 
party of the 10th Hussars who re- 
auired to be mounted, should have 
the use of a part of the yeomaury 
horaei. To any individual who knows 
the value such men set on their horses, 
tltis was no slight proof of tbe jast 
find right filings ot these brave yeo- 
meu. The party was thus edmpo- 
sed partly ot troops of the iiuie,*aud 
partly of yeomanry, and it was com- 
manded'bjjTltt officer of tbVlOth Hu{|» 
ears, will seep^ud whose 

condudt 00 Itnat occasion, I am confi¬ 
dent, will %{kear todbave been such as 
will leave impres¬ 

sion upoh 


who shall hear his wvidence, Under 
the command of tUs individual, assist¬ 
ed by the officerjj of the yeomanry, 
this party set fo ward in pursuit of 
these armed individuals, and having 
been informed that they had proceed¬ 
ed to the moor I have mentioned, 
they followed them there. It appears 
that the soldiers were not discovered 
for a considerable period, but when 
they were observed, they were recei¬ 
ved by the people on the moor with a 
cheer. It will be proved, that on the 
nearer approach of the soldiers, the 
party, consisting of thirty or forty, 
rosC: at once an^d gave three cheers, 
and ran down the hill towards a wall 
there situated, about five feet in height, 
across the line in which tiie King’s 
troops were then advancing ; and ha¬ 
ving placed themselves in Tine behind 
that wall, so soon as the King's troops 
came withiq reach of them, they fired 
on them, before any attempt of the 
kind had been made by the troops. 
These troops marched up, and the 
commanding ofiicer endeavoured to 
prevail on the insurgents to surrender 
while he was yet on the opposite side of* 
the wall, but all remonstrance was in 
vain ; and though he exposed himself 
in a manner hardly prudent, and was 
in danger of being shot on the spot, 
and was wounded severely, yet his ad¬ 
vice and efforts were entirely thrown 
away ; and it was only by discovering 
that tWe was an opening in the waU 
that they were able to approach these 
persona, and. by making a sort of irre¬ 
gular charge, to effe^^uate th^ defeat 
and discomfiture of this body. It did 
not, however, end without those infa¬ 
tuated {lersoaa making every postable 
restolg^, J>y firing at the troop^ and 
tittog the pjkes; and 
thus engaged it will bf proveH^Ptat 
thie unhappy indijrid>ial at you* bar 
wai^most conspicuqudy activie* tmeie 
individuals vhsfe at last ovciptiwered 
by th^ cavalry, and nineteen of thmn 
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were taken pritoribrs. One of them 
wae ao mucn wou\ded, that he was 
left on the field, ani afterwards esca* 
ped; but the other eighteea were 
ken prisoners by the soldiers, and 
idarched to the castle of StrrUng, and 
have been kept in custody from that 
time to the present, so that there can> 
not be a doubt of those being the self¬ 
same individuals who were engaged in 
this gross and traitorous outrage, 
which I have now taken the liberty 
of detailing to you. 

Gentlemen, I omitted to nofice, 
that itlong with these individuals there 
were taken a quantity of arms—the 
arms with which they were provided. 
There were taken five muskets, two 
pistols, sixteen pikes, one hay-fork, 
one shaft, and a bag of ammunition, 
containing a quantity of ball cartrid¬ 
ges. It will be proved to you, that 
most of the prisoners were provided 
with ball cartridges ; that their pieces 
were loaded, and that they used them 
when BO loaded; it will be proved that 
the serjeant and various others were 
wounded by the shot fired'at them, 
and, one horse was killed and others 
wounded by shot; and when the mus¬ 
kets were taken to Stirling and drawn, 
several had balls in them, besides this 
bag of ammunition, to be used in case 
of any deficiency. 

Gentlemen, having stated these 
things to you, I apprehend that. 
Without any commentary, you will 
be completely sa^isfiedsthab^^tbu case, 
if %roy^«(-»becau8e that remains yet 
to be aooe--,.4oe3 amount to an act df 
levying war against the Ring, for 
which 1 am enUtled to ask a veiilict 
at your hands against the prisoner. 
That there wai^,a levying or war^ no 
man can doubt} the troops were 
tacktd { and thougfi^the party failed,' 
it matters not: if we weie to }ud^ in 
such a question by the^.adequscy of 
the means, it is impossible to say in 
what case Treason could be proved. 


Every one,must be satisfied that no 
means that could have been raised at 
that time, could have been ade<|[Uate 
to such an end. If the whole inha* 
bitants of Glasgow and the four sur¬ 
rounding counties had all risen to a 
man, ray qpinion is, that the true va¬ 
lour and loyalty of Scotland is such, 
that every one of them would haV* 
instantly been put down, and the ring¬ 
leaders brought to punishmenH for tM 
offence. *1 say, that no means that 
could be devised would have been ade<> 
quate to accomplish the end ; but you 
are not to inquire into these particu¬ 
lars-—you will look to the views and 
intent of the individuals. These per¬ 
sons had a moat mistaken view of 
their means, but that cannot benefit 
them in the present case: they belie¬ 
ved the whole country was in arms; 
they went out ainder the conviction of 
victory, and that their means were 
sufficient; and they attacked the 
troops under the belief that they 
were in condition to accomplish the 
object they had in view. I therefore 
submit to your sound judgment, that 
there was here a levying of war, and that 
the intent was one connected with the 
overthrow of the government of the 
country, and of no privtte nature* If 
a different object shall be statei^, it 
wHl be for thq other side to prove ft, 
and for them fo shew for what pur* 
pose these persons came twen^ miles 
m the ni^, and then engaged with a 
party ofoavatry they never imw before. 
That' tb^ real object to^view was the 
pnhjio pnrpose which t stated to 
you, 1 believe and trust I shall be 
able to prove, not only by the acts of 
these persons, but by their Own ab- 
knowledgments. For there be 
exhibited in evidence a d^itration of 
this individual himself i nodt'oe^ecla- 
tation, indeed, but de¬ 

clarations, taken hefott 
magistrates, and fo ^ 

whmh he acknowledges that he'sf^at 
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in arms; chat he resisted the King*8 
troops; and that his object in so do* 
ing was to overturn the government 
or the country. He thus excludes 
himself from the only plea that could 
possibly now avail him. 

L%id<ncefo) the Croitn. 

John Rennie, a private in the Kil¬ 
syth troo^ of yeomanry.—He accom¬ 
panied his troop, about the beginning 
of April, to d place called Bouiiymuir, 
where weie colUcted a number of peo¬ 
ple in arms, among wliom wab thi pri¬ 
soner Hatdu and oth'“rs now at the 
bar (II cictlu wjintsa idi iiiifitd them 
scparattlj ) As ooon as the troop was 
within gun ‘hot, they commeiictd fi¬ 
ring upon the troops ; but they at last 
fiicctcded in making them lay down 
their arms, and in appulunditig the 
prisoners at thcfbar, w lum they took 
to Stiiling-castle They mad a f'r<. 4 t 
deal of resistance before they were ap¬ 
prehended ; theie were several Jiou 
fired. 

James Hardie, Esq , is a magisti ate of 
the county of Lanai k ; remembers on 
the first Monday of Apnl last, that his 
attention was attracted by a ciowd at 
a watchman’s bo\, at tlie corner of 
Duko^Stieet, Caspow, who were lis- 
tening to a man who was reading to 
tbiiBl B paper aloud ; and among the 
jNBSt wan Hardie, the prisoner at thd 
'iSat*. Upon coming to the spot he 
Btmmped and offered to pull it dqwn, 
bl(|t Hardie got between nim and the 
watdkuan's box and pushed him oC 
He toll Harwo be was a magistrate, 
and that, as it was « most improper 
paper vi^li|k thejr were reading, he 
must down. On this Hardie 

sti/ul miSlI^Secoudtime, ao4thrusthim 
off saying, "fete would lose the last drop 
of ins Wood would let him 

take It dowdj h® desisted 

hui lie identifies a pa- 

,Wwn hSilto be a. oopjr what 
^ reed at the watchman’s box. 
ifiers, on the da)'* after seeing 



this Address posted/up, the town was 
filled with turaultu^y crowds from one 
end to the other, ind the people shut 
th^r shop^about four in the afternoon. 
On Wednesday he saw a company of 
men walking through the streets id 
nihtary order. In Bridgeton he saw 
about an hundred of these Addiesses 
pasted against the walls 

Archibald Buchannan is a change- 
keeper at C astlecary; remembers a 
party of men coming to his house about 
fiiv o'clock in the morning of the first 
WediKsday of April last They were 
H in number, and armed with \rfnous 
weapons, as sticks, &c. They tailed 
for poiter and wine, and some bread ; 
after which Baird asked him if he 
would take his note for payment of 
tl c bill; and, in it fusing, he paid him 
(lilt witness) 7s 6d for w hat they had 
eaten aid drunk; for which h^ gave 
thrm a receipt, which Baird himself 
dictated (vihiehwas now identihcd by 
hiP"!) ; tould not identify any of the 
other prisoner 

Altvandti Robert on was a specta¬ 
tor of the ‘kiimish which took place 
bttvxeen the party at Bonnymmr and 
the Kin ij’s tioops The men were sit¬ 
ting on a hill when the cavalry ap¬ 
proached ; and, on seeing them draw 
near, tin.) pulled ofif their hats and 
waicd them in the air, and then ran 
down to a dike (wall) at the foot of 
the hill, behind which they posted 
themselves in a stooping posture, and 
began to fire oep the tmops in am irre¬ 
gular manner. Is certain no shot w'hs 
fired by the cavalry, before the attack 
was made by these men; could see 
nothing aflterwards but a cloud of 
smoke. 

James Russell, farmer in Longci'Oft, 
identified a gun ^hicH was forcibly 
earned away by one of a party of men 
who came to his house upon the first 
Wednesday of April. 

James hfun ay, armourer in Stirling- y 
castle, identified the boxes containing . 
thy arms taken at Boniiymuir, which 
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were delivered iiitV hSs^ cuatody after 
the engagement, and whicli he had kept 
in his possession eve' since. 

William Grindlay identified a pitch- 
fork which had been/taken away from 
* his door by a party of men upon tl^e 
5th of April. ^ « 

Nicol Hugh Baird, privateih the Fal¬ 
kirk iioop of yeomanry, was present at 
the battle of Bohnymuir, and gave an 
account of it similiar to that above given. 
Identifies prisoner, the boy Johnston, 
Hart, and Baird, as part of those who 
opposed the troops. 

Thomas Cook, serjeant of the iPth 
Hussars, met, upon Tuesday, the ^th 
of April, about 3 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, between Kilsyth and Stirling, a 
party of men armed with pikes, sticks, 
guns, &c. among which one was the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Q. When you came close up to them, 
what wcie they doing ?—-Standing 
across the road, or on the road ? 

yt They stood right across the road, 
in a line. That man (Hardte) was 
dressing by the left. 

Q. Do you mean forming them i 

A. They were formed, and he was 
dressing them in line. 

Q. When you came up to them, did 
you, or they, ?ay any thing to each 
other ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you speak first, or they ? 

A, I spoke first—No, I beg yonr 
pardon, 1 was within twenty yards of 
them, and they ordered me to bait. 

Q^Did you obey them ? 

•A, No.—I dffme u*p to them, and 
asked them what they wanted with 
me; and they gave me a reply, that they 
were seeking for their rights. 

Q. They did not all speak together? 

A, No.—One man said they were 
seeking for their rights, as honest men 
ought to do. * 

Q. Was it either^ of those two .per* 
sons who said that ? 

A. I will not pretend to sa/that. 
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* Q. Wlstt tttdy did you make to 
that? \ ^ ♦ 

A. I said,I was very sorry for their 
case—1 had nothing at all to do with 
it—and I hoped they would not ipo- 
lest me. 

Q. Did they do any thing upon that 
—any of them ? 

A. Thej began discoursing of the 
different things in that way, and they 
began to say they were seeking for 
their rights ; and I said 1 was very 
sorry for their situation ; and one of 
them Sciids “ I suppose you are an or¬ 
derly ; where are your dispatches ?", 

Q. Did they stop you ? 

A. They stopped me, and we had 
discourse together for five or ten mi¬ 
nutes. 

Qt Did any thing pass about your 
arms ^ 

A. One wanted to take my arms; 
and another said, ** Do not do it 
another wanted ammuiption, and 1 said 
1 .had none; and they left my arms 
alone, with my persuading them. 

Q. What passed between you ? 

A. I told them I was a friend to 
their cause. 

Q. Did you say what trade yoji had 
been in formerly ? 

J. Yes; I told them I was a weaver, 
and that 1 had a wife and family of mj 
own, and I was very sq^ry for ttbeil* si¬ 
tuation. 

Q. Did tljpy give you any thing f 

A. They asked me if I could retd, 
and I said yes, 1 could | and one pf the 
men took out a roll ^ 

^ They* asked you if yem could 
read, did they ? «. 

Yes. ’ * 

Q. You told them you could ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Upon your telling them that you 
oould read, what did any of C^m do ? 

A> They took and polled out a roll 
of hand* bills out of tbetr jpodjmt. 

^ Wkat sizemtgkt t#|^|^le be ? 

A. lam not muck 
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I suppose there mtgliC be fn>j|!i ^tf to and bid a gUst of <ipirit«} and then 1 
a hundred. I cannot speak to the nuffl- had got Out of their shot» about a quar~ 


her precfsely. 

Q. And 80 they gave f ou one ?— 

Did the roll appear to be of the same 
description of paper as that which they 
gare to you ? 

vl. It appeared to be so ; but I did 
not see any further than seeing the 
roll. • 

Q. As far as you could judge was it 
BO* ? 

Did you put your eyes upon it 
immediately, to look at it f 

A. Yes. 

O What were the first words in it ? 

A An Address to the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Q. Did you read the whole of it ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Whilst they were with you ? 

A. No.—After I had left them. 

Q. Did you'read an;^ part of it be¬ 
sides “ An Address to the Inhabit¬ 
ants of Great Britain and Iieland,” 
at the time they were with you ? 

A. I took notice of the date of it. 

Q. Give us the date ? 

Ali April the 1st, ISiJO, was upon it. 

Q. Do you recollect any other words 
near that part of it ? 

A^ No. 

Q. What d<d you do with that pa- me for it before we left the°place, 
p^r ? Q. Did you give it him ? 

4* I read it as I went along the A. Yes, I did. 
road by myself. Q. Areyou quite sure that the paper 

Q. They permitted you tp pass ? which you received from the person or 

4* Yes} ahd 1 read thi* paper after- persons upon the roa^ in the waff t^at 

you have mentioned, was the same pa- 

Q, Aftet you bad told them you per that you gave to Lieutenant Hodg- 
were a friend of theirs, they gave you 


ter of a mile, and A read it. 

Q. You went xp Kilsyth ? 

A. Yes. ( 

Q. Who was your commanding of¬ 
ficer there ? , 

A. Llbutenant Davidson’s head was 
out of the window, and I spoke to 
him. He was the first officer 1 spoke 
to. 

Q. He was at the inn ? 

A, Yes.—I said I had a report to 
make to him. 

Q. Was he your superior officer ? 

A. No —Lieutenant Hodgson was. 

Q. What did you do with the pa¬ 
per you received from those persons ? 

A. 1 gave it to Lieutenant Hodg¬ 
son, and Lieutenant Davidson, and 
they did not read it, but gave it to me 
again. 

Q. You were present at the time 
they had it ? 

A Yes. 

Q. And they returned it to you ? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. What did you do with it after 
that ? 

A. 1 put it in my pocket, and went 
with the party towards the place. 

Q. You went with it in your pocket 
towards Bonnymuir ? 

A. No ; Lieutenant Hodgson asked 


that paper f 

A.Y4 


800 , before you reached Bcnanymuirf 
A. Yes. 

The witness then corroborated the 


Q. Hoi'll you begin to re|d preceding account of the skirmish at 

it >—lm|ncdi|tely ? Bonnymuir, along.with the seizure of 

>4. No I f Oilloil i^t a public-house the prisoners, 
on the iigh^%|4«| j|»d« of ghe road, 
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Ellis HodgsoVi Eiq. LiettUmant in 
10th Regiment dP Royal Hussars. 

Examined by Mr^erjeant HuUock. 

Q. I believe you are a Lieutenant 
in the 10th Hussars ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And you were Jo on the 5th of 
Apnl last ? 

A. I was. 

Q. We understand you marched 
early that morning from this place to 
Kilsyth ? 

A.^ Yes, I did. , 

(2* At what time might you arrive 
at Kilsyth? 

^.•About half-paift five, I think. 

Q.*' Were your horses considerably 
jaded after the march you had had 
that night and the day before ? 

A. .Yes, they were; w'e had gone 
very quic^ at. least quicker than we 
generally do. 

Q- How soon after that was it you 
received information that induced you 
to set forward again 

A. 1 should think, about an hour 
and a half. 1 am nut certain as to the 
time. 

Q. Was that information derived 
from Cook ? 

Am No ; first from Mr Baird of the 
yeomanry. 

Q. Uid Cook shew you any paper 
after his coming to Kilsyth ? ’ 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Was Lieutenant Davidson pre- 
q^nPat the tUM* 

A. 1 think he was; T am almost cer¬ 
tain he was. 

Q. Did you read that paper, or re¬ 
turn it ? 

Am I looked at it at the time, and 
saw the nature of it. 1 did not read 
the whole of it; Jf saw that it was an 
Address to the people. 

Q. You did not read it throug*h ? 


af. No; I did nol( HI that tioM; 1 
had not time. 

Q. Was that the first time that you 
had seen an Address of that 4*sCrip« 
tion, as far as you recollect ? 

A. I am not quite certain } I think 
I had seen one the day before, at StWo 
ling ; I could recollect in time,* but I 
am not certain. 

Q. Di(f you soon after that set off 
fiom Kilsyth? 

A. Yes. 

Were any of your men hiounted 
on yeomanry horses .■* 

A. Yes ; ten or twelve. 

Q. Did you assume the command of 
some Yeomanry? 

A. Yes, • 

(>• How many did the party consist 
of? 

A. I think thirty-two; there were 
sixteen of our own. 

Q You went in consequence of the 
information yiu receded? 

A. Yes ; we went in the direction of 
Falkirk. This place, or Falkirk, the 
road IS the same at first. 

Q. Do you *bmcmber receiving a 
paper from Cook again afterwards ? 

A. Yea; on the road 1 asked him 
for It, when we had gone about a mile, 
and I said, You had better give me 
that paper." 

H Did you look a^it? 

Am I put It into my pocket, and 
looked at it afterwards. 

Q. Whar became of you and the 
party ? 

Am We proceeded towards Falkirk. 
Q. Describe whatp. took place, and 
the or’der of the evehti, till after the 
b^tle of Bonnymuir. 

Am got intelligence which way 
the men who stopped Cook bad gone, 
and were directed to a part of the 
anuir, to which we prooaf<4^* ^*^d 
found the men on the otbejr'side of a 
wall from us ; th^ gave i uftoer, and 
ran dowm in the diitctfoil lOiipitls us, 

A 
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to the wall; when we came within 
gunshot of them, (perhaps fifty or 
sixty yards,),they fired ufmn us. 

Q. What number of shots might be 
fired? 

/i. I am positive to two or three ; 
there plight be more, but two I am 
sure they fired. We had to go over 
the muir for half a quarter.of a mile, 
to get to them ; and when we came 
ndar the w all they fired two or three 
shots, oi perhaps more. 

Q. ere those shots fired from 
muskets or pistols > * 

A. It is impossible to say. 

ti. Did you continue to advance } 

A. We continued to advance till we 
got dose to the wall. When wt were 
close to the wall 1 ordered them to 
lay dou n their arms ; at the same 
time, ordered my own paity to tease 
firing, (they had returmd the firing,) 
which they did do ; and after ordering 
them five or six tiinesf to lay down 
theiT arms, I got round through a lit¬ 
tle gap there was, to the same suit as 
them- 

Q. You were followed by your men 

A- Of course. 

Q, You say you ordered your men 
to cease fii ing. 

A> Yes. 

Q, Aie you quite sure you were 
fired on before any shot was fired by 
your parly ? 

A, 0, certain. 

Q. Then upon getting through this 
gapi what was done ? 

A* A few of the m^ had got 
th^vghi and I presented my pistol at 
0 |(^ of the men who appeared to be 
the l4ngleadcr, and it flashed in the 
pan and did not go off. 

Q. you near him ? 

A. Clo$^ him. 

Q. Just see if he is here now ? • 

A ’rhat U mfin {Baird .) 

Q- Did yoa Ihe pistol to his 

head ? • * 

- ^ 


A. No, 1 put the pistol to his breast. 

Q. Was that ii\ return to the same 
compliment ? 

A. His musket;had been presented 
at me the whole'♦ime I was getting 
round the wall. 

Do you know whether he pulled 
the tngger.*' 

A. I have been told so since, but I 
do not know. 

A Jiitijma)i .—Do you mean the 
man in the brown coat? 

A. Yes, that IS the man. 

Mr Strjtunl JluUocL —After you 
gotdhrough the wall, was any resist¬ 
ance made by them, and in whatway? 

A They stopped us—they would 
not allow us to proceed, and we of 
cduroc barged them immediately, and 
wc had a short skirmish with them, 
and they di'-persed. 

Q. Were there any shot fired by 
tlicm afterwards? 

A. borne shots were fireti, but whe¬ 
ther by my own party or them, 1 
do not know, 

(1. Did they make any resistance? 

A. Yes, with pikes. 

Q. In what way—as other pikemen 
e\o when attacked by horses i 

A They resisted us with pikes pre¬ 
sented to us. 

Q. Did any of those pikes come 
neai you ? 

I was wounded in the hand, and 
my horge was killed by one. 

Q. What part of the horse waa 
struck ? 

,(4. In the quarter. 

Q. Did he die on titc field, or take 
you out? 

A. He took me off the fi^eld and 
did not die till that night. 

Q. Where was your hand ? 

A. I had a pistol in my hand, 1 
fancy, and 1 was making it fast. 

Q. Did It go through ? 

A. It went from this side, (ihe out~ 
side ) 
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Q. Were any of your men wound¬ 
ed? 

The Serjeant. 

Q. Were both piV wounds ? 

A, Yes. « 

Q. How many did you succeed in 
taking hnaily? 

A. VVe brought to Stirling eight¬ 
een, and le^ one on the field very 
much wounded ; we thought there 
might be a chance of a rescue, and I 
left him there, thinking it was better 
to secure what we had. 

Q Do you remember what nutr^er 
of muskets there wer« ? 

A. I think there were sixteen pikes 
and one pike-handle, and a pitch-fork, 
and five muskets or guns of different 
kinds, and two pistols. 

Q. Any swords ^ 

A. No, I do not think there were; 
there was some ammunition.’ 

Q. Did you see any of the men on 
the field scarclied after the engage¬ 
ment ? 

A. I was collecting the prisoners, 
and when I came to the place where 
some of them had stopped at, 1 asked 
if they had searched the prisoners ; 
they said, “ Yes, and we have taken a 
bag of ammunition away from them.” 

Q, You did not see the search .J* 

A. No. 

Q. Who told you that ? 

A. 1 think the serjeant-major. 

Q. Did he shew you the bag ? 

A. Yes. 

Did you look at the contents ? 

* A. Yes; I soi^e ball-cartridges. 

Q. Hut vho put them in you can¬ 
not tell ? 

A. No, I cannot, 

Q. Have the goodness to look at 
those persons, an4 tell us which of 
them you can recollect to have seen in 
the engagement ?• 

A. That man that is standing up—- 
I know his name is Gray—-fiaird, 
Johnstone, Hardie; and thertf isa roan 
standing on his farther side, ( Hart, I 


it 

believe his name is), he siras there ) and 
this man in ^be grey trowsers, {Moir) 
1 think ; that man, 1 am not positive, 
{Murchie stood up ).—That is the 
man. 

(i. You remember his eye, as in the 
battle ? 

A. After the battle. I am quite 
certain abSut him. 1 do not think 
there are any more ; their faces are 
now familiar to me, from having seen 
them in Court since ; but those 1 
know, I recognized when I first saw 
them afterwards in Edinburgh Castle, 
except the man who was wounded, 
{Hart) I did not see him then. 

Q. You are certaij^ he was in the 
battle ^ 

A. Quite certain. 

Q. Do you know the man by whom 
you were wounded ? 

A No, 1 do not. 

a. Did you accompany them from 
the field to Stirling ? * 

A. No, I did not; I staid to write 
some letters at Bonny-bridge. 

Q. Did you accompany them as far 
as that bridge ? 

A. Yes, 1 did ; and after that I 
overtook them, and rode to Stirling 
with them. 

Q. Are you quite sure that all the 
persons who were delivered over to 
the custody of the proper officer in 
this place were in the skirmish ^ 

A. 1 am quite certam of it. 


Cross-examined hy Mr Jeffry* 

9 

Q. Am I to understand that that is 
at)pthercopy of the sattiib^ Address; or, 
for any thing you know, the same 
identical paper ? 

A. That IS the same Address, I fan¬ 
cy, but it is the same words; it waa 
out of my hands for a show time, so 
that 1 cannot swear 

»f your 
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Q, Where? 

A. In the hands of the comnaanding. 
officer of the regiment—Colonel Tay¬ 
lor. 


Q. Had you read over the whole 
Address by that time ? 

O yes, I had. 

Q. Oftener than once ? 

A. Not oftener than oncfe, I think; 
certainly not; I know 1 had read it 
once—the whole of it, 

Q. ^^^hen you left Kilsyth with your 
party, you went with a viejv of find¬ 
ing those men, of whom you had re¬ 
ceived information ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did YOU mean to do with 
them ? 

A. To secure them-—to take them 
prisoners. 

Q. And take their arms ? 

A. To take the men, and to take 
their arms of course 

Q..Had yoftr men'their swords 
drawn when they came in sight of the 
party on the hill ? 

A. I do not think they had—No, 
not till we came in sight of the party 
—1 am not positive—! should think 
not. 

Q. Had they their swords drawn 
before the men fired ? 

At 1 think BO ; whether I had given 
the word or nOl, I do not know; but 
probably they would have their swords 
drawn.. 

Q. Did you go qp the muir pretty 
a martly ? 

,4* As quick as we could. 

j^i^And they fired first ? 

of jcourse. ^ 

And as soon as you got niar 
enough to be heard, you called to 
then) to biy dawn their arms f 

A, Aa jkood as I was close to them ; 

the distance of fifty 
or 

Qt Waaf^‘.|nite in atHfndance, 
taking or were they 

lime , s 

At* Baird appeared to me the leader. 


Q. But there was no person stand, 
ing out for you to address ? 

A. I could address the whole; they 
must all have hes^d me. 

, Q. They witre pretty close together? ' 

A. Yes ; they were in a small body, 
perhaps half a yard or a yard from 
each other. 

Q. You got eighteen, and one was 
wounded ; did any escape, do you 
know ? 

A. I cannot answer that. 

Re-Examined by Mr Serjeant Hullock. 

* 

Q, You addressed them several 
times ? 

A. 1 should think six or seven times. 

Q. State the language you used at 
that time ^ 

A. Lay down your arms; I said 
nothing else. • 

Q. Are you quite sure you were 
near enough, at the time you repeated 
that expression, to enable every person 
in the body to hear you ? 

A. Decidedly so ; for I spoke vfery 
loud, and they were all quite near 
enough to bear me. 

Q. Was any alteration made in their 
movements at all ? 

A. They did not fire any more, but 
they did not lay down their arms. 

Q. And the resistance took place 
that you spoke of, when you got 
through this gap in the fence ? 

At They did not fire any more till 
we got into the middle of them^ and 
then 1 do not knbw whether they fired 
any more or not. 

Qt You do not know whether the 
firing then was by your party or them? 

A. No, I do not. 

Mr j£ffTeyt-t-DiA they say any thing 
at all auer you called out to them to 
lay down their arms ? 

At The word “ Treat” was men- 
tlone'd by one of them; I thought 
they said, **,We will treat with you 
but any thing else I do not remember. 

Q. Do you know who said that i 



A. I do sot know which of thrai. 

I heard the word ** Treat/' and it 
•track me that they wanted to make 
terms with us. 

Lieutenant Johi^ James Davidson 
was along with Mr Hodgson when he 
went with his party to Bonnyminr, 
and corroborated his evidence in al¬ 
most every paiticular ; identified John 
Baird as one^ho appeared to be* the 
leader of,;ri!e party ; observed hinj 
present a short gun at Lieutenant 
Hodgson. He found upon the party 
a number of pikes, guns, pistols, and 
a quantity of ammunition in their 
pockets. • 

The evidence being closed, the de¬ 
claration of the prisoner whs sworn to 
have been fairly emitted in the pre¬ 
sence of Mr Alexander Dow, one of 
the Sheriffs of Stirling, Adam Duff', 
Sheriffdof Edinburghshire, Alexander 
Ker, and John Watkins. After it had 
been read, the Clerk of Arraigns was 
proceeding to lay before the Jury the 
contents of the Address, which Mr 
Hardie, the SbenfiF-depute, deposed 
to as being the same as the one he 
heard read at the corner of Duke- 
street; when 

Mr Jeffrey rose, and objected to 
this proceeding, on the ground that 
Mr Hardie had not given aufficient 
evidence of his being certain that this 
was an exact copy of the one in which 
Hardie was implicated. Mr Hardie 
confessed himself that he did not hear 
the wholetif the paper read, but only 
a amah part of*!l, an^ of this part he 
had only a slight recollection $ and it 
was not .fair that any greater part of 
it should DOW he read than that wHcdi 
Mr Hardie persuaded himself was a 
copy of the hand-biU he first saw. 
The learned Counsel also objected to 
the reading of th« hand-biU widcli 
Segeant Cook received from Colonel 
Taylor, and which was, to the best of 
his recollection, the one which* he rc- 


'ceived from the party who stopped 
him between Kilsyth and Stirling, in* 
asmuch as there was no proof that 
Hardie was at all accessory to its con¬ 
tents, and of course could not be re¬ 
sponsible for them. Besides, there woe 
no other evidence, except a faint trace 
left upon his memory, that the bill in 
Court wasrthe identical bill which he 
received from that party, and gave to 
Lieutenant Hodgson. It had been 
proved to have been out of the wit¬ 
ness’s (Hodgson) hands, and had not 
been marked in any manner, so as to 
make it easily distinguishable. Both 
objections were repelled, and the Ad¬ 
dress was read, which was to the fol¬ 
lowing tenor:— 

Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Friends and Countrymen,-—Roused 
from that torpid state in which we 
have been sunk for so many years, we 
are at length (^impelled, from the mt- 
tremity of our sunerings, and the con¬ 
tempt heaped upon our petitions for 
redress, to assert our rights at the 
hazard of our lives, and proclaim to 
the world the real motives which (if 
not misrepresented by designing men, 
would have united all ranka).have in¬ 
duced us to take upf arms for the 
redress of our common grievances. 
The'numerous public *m«itingB. Held 
throughout the country has demon* 
strated to yqyi that the interests of all 
classes are the saune- 'jPhat the pro¬ 
tection of the life and property of the 
rich imm, isc^e fntecest of tlie poor 
man i, and, in return, It is the iotertst 
of the rich to protect poor from 
th^on grasp of despotism; for, when 
its victims are exhausted in the lower 
circles, there is no assurance but thi^'* 
its ravages will be continued in the 
phr; for, onOe set in motie^,^It wm 
continue to move tii^ of 

victimi fall. Our.ihiitedifj^^pfew, 
and founaed on 
sttiution, which 
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the deareflt blood of our ancestors, and tons those rights consecrated to them 
which we swear to transmit to poste> by Magna Charts, and the BtU of 
rity unsullied, or perish inthe attempt. Rights, and sweep from our shores 
Equality of rights (not of property) that corruption which has degraded 
is the object for which we contend, us below the dignity of man. Owing 
and which we consider as the only se- to the misrepresentations which have 
curity for our liberties and lives. Let gone abroad with regard to our inten- 
118 shew to the world that we are not tions, we*think it indispensably neces- 
that lawless sanguinary rabble which sary to declare inviolable all ‘public 
our oppressors would persuade the and private property ; wpd we hereby 
higher circles we aie ; but a brave and call upon all Justices of tho.Peace, and 

f cneroiis people, determined to be free, all others, to suppress pillage and plun- 
liberty or Death is our motto ; and der of every description, and to endea- 
we have sworn to return home in tri- vour to secure those guilty of such of- 
iimph, or return no mere. Soldiers! fences, that they ipay receive that pii- 
shall you, countrymen, bound by the nishment which«uch violation of jus- 
eacred obligation of an oath to defend lice demands. In the present state of 
yourcountry’ITnd your King from ene- affairs, and during'the continuation of 
Dues, whether foreign or domestic, so momentbus a struggle, we earnestly 
plunge your bayonets into the bosoms request of all to desist from their la- 
of fathers and brothers ; and at once hour, from and after this day, the Ist 
sacrifice, at the shrine of military des- of April, and attend wholly to the re- 
potism, to the unrelenting orders of a covery of their rights; and oonsider 
cruel faction, those feelings which you it as the duty of every man, not to re- 
liold in common with the rest of man- commence until he is in possession of 
kind } Soldiers ! turn your eyes to- those rights which distinguishes the 
ward Spain, and there behold the hap- freeman from the slave; viz. that of 
'Py effects resulting from the union of giving consent to the laws by which 
aoldiers and citizens. Look to that he is to be governed. We therefore 
quarter, and there behold the yoke of recommend to the proprietors of pub- 
hated despotism broke by the unani- he works, and all others, to stop the 
nwus wish of'the people and the sol- one, and shut up the other, until order 
die^, happily accomplished without is restored, as we will be accountable 
bloodshed ; and shall you, who taught for no damages which may be sukain- 
tbosc.soldiers so fight the battles of li- ed, and which, after this public inti- 
l^tf'i.l’cfusetofigntthoseofyourown mation, they can have no claim to. 

,,, ?—-Forbid it Heaven 1—Come And we hereby give notice to all those 

^ .fqt'Ward then at once, and free your who shall be found carrying arms a- 
iori^lry aq4.J0ur King hfitn the power gainst those who intend to regenerate 
C^^^se thaLimve hdd them too too their country, and relitore its intobct- 
lol^pnthra^lldm. Frirads and country- ants to their native dignity, we shall 
the eventful period is now arrived consider them as traitors to their coun- 
when the, sesvices of all will be requi- try, and enemies to their King, and 
fed, for. ll^ifbrwarding an object so treat them as such.—By order of the 
universally lidihed, and so absolutely Committee of Organization for form- 
necessary. V, Come forward, then^ aftd ing a Provisional Government. Glas- 
assifiL begun, in the gow,l8t April, 1820.—Britons 1 God, 

etioi^i^ tf^udnons a^task, and Justice, the wishes of all good men are 
^ efforts which we with us—join together, and make it 

Ibont to.|naki(s to replace to Bri- one cahse, «nd the nations of the earth 
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shall hail the day^hen the standard 
of liberty shall be raised on its native 
soil. 

Mr Jeffrey, as counsel for the pri¬ 
soner, began with fftating the satisfac¬ 
tion with which he had escaped from 
the labyrinth of legal subtleties, and 
could address himself to the unsophis¬ 
ticated good sense of the Jury. He 
began wi^admitting fully that his 
client hafi been guilty of highly cul¬ 
pable proceedings; that he had been 
found actively engaged in a skirmish 
with the lawful forces of the king. 
He then proceeded* 

Gentlemen, it may be necessary, af¬ 
ter having made this admission, to state 
to you, not on any subtlety of the law 
of treason—not on any technical and 
lawyer-like distinction, which will ap¬ 
pear at all strange or difEcuIt for you 
to follow, but on principles which 
must fie convincing and satisfactory 
to your minds, though they may not 
have occurred to you before your pre¬ 
sent .duty required you to attend to 
such' considerations, in the way 1 see 
you are now attending to them—that 
an attack may be made upon the forces 
of the King, by an armed band of his 
other subjects, and the blOod of both 
may be shed in a held of unnatural 
battle, and yet no treason may be com¬ 
mitted ; and the proof of that fact 
may even be no material ingredient 
■ of the treason that is here charged, 
and the/treason which is alone suffi¬ 
cient to support the charge against tbe 
prisoner. Th^hargt against the pri¬ 
soner, and what was necessary to make 
a valid charge of treason against him, 
is, that he was engaged in actual hos¬ 
tility with the forces of his sovertiM, 
^or the purpose^ andudih the intention 
of compelling that sovereign, force 
of arm, to change h|s laws an^l go¬ 
vernment, or for the purpose of sub¬ 
verting the government altogether} 
leaving, or not leaving, the ipyalty, 
for the purpose of sonte* fantastical 


and new usurpation, to be erected 
upon the bloody ruins of the former 
fabric. That, Gentlemen, and nothing 
else, is the charge ; and that, and no¬ 
thing else than that, must be proved, 
before we are in a condition to consi¬ 
der this person in danger of a verdict 
from you, finding him guilty of the 
charge no^ exhibited against him. 

Gentlemen, the subjects of this 
realm may commit a variety of offences, 
of a more aggravated, or a more ve¬ 
nial natiir^f indicated or consummated, 
all of them, by hostility against the' 
King’s forces, and by shedding their 
blood ; and none of those offences can, 
by possibility, be racked in the class 
of Treasons at all. xfiTre may be in 
the mind of a man, or any number of 
men, or at least of any moderate num¬ 
ber of men, a great hostility to a par¬ 
ticular body of the King’s troops, or 
perhaps to the whole array of the mi¬ 
litary, from o*pinion3,*from grudges, 
frbm real or imagined wrongs or In¬ 
juries, sustained at their hands—They 
may be assaulted in revenge—persona 
may have been detected in crimes, and 
led to justice—arms may have been 
found in their houses, and confiscated, 
and themselves convicted and punish¬ 
ed by military law, or military despot¬ 
ism } on that account they may* at¬ 
tack those who wear thb same uniform 
as those nrho detected them,—out of 
revenge, and be guilty of great crimes 
undoubtedly,—but not of the cilixie 
of Treason. Such instancesoccur every 
day ; bandfw>f men engaged in pretty 
extensive combinationi, for thefurther- 
ance of unlawful objects that are pret¬ 
ty tridely pursued, in a neighbouring^ 
country. In Ireland, and in this coun¬ 
try‘formerly, and not long ago, them 
vjere encounters between the King's 
forces and persons engaged fn simig- 
gltng; they have \feen 
common,* and much^ b^^^^P'4)een 
vbed in these ocCurreHirali^^g^ra- 
sated crimes they are, S(mfilP|P^aes 
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to tlaaghtert and great crimes when 
there is no slaughter; but not ap> 
proaching to the verge of Treason. I 
need not observe to you, that, when> 
ever an act is at all of an equivocal or 
doubtful character, it is the duty of a 
jury to hold, anti it is thepresunnption 
of law, that the guilt belongs to the 
least aggravated view of*the case; 
4 pd, therefore, actual conflict with the 
forces of the King, although by arm¬ 
ed men; and obstinately and desperate¬ 
ly pursued, is not erenpnmn facie eri- 
dence, or presumption of a treasonable 
intention; and if nothing else is pro¬ 
ved, is not the least ground for a charge 
of that kind a^inst the party, and 
ought to bel^erred to the more com¬ 
mon occasion for such a lamentable 
occurrence. In order, therefore, to 
make out this crime at all, there must 
be evidence, either by antecedent, or 
by subsequent acts, of \hat treasonable 
putj^te which is the result of the 
guut, and by which, if established by 
acta properly distinguished as overt 
actl, the guilt would be complete 
without the actual striking, and with¬ 
out tha actual conflict. I'hat, no 
doubt, would afford an overt act, which 
would receive an unequivocal Charac¬ 
ter from the proof of the purpose and 
ititeation. But so far from holding 
thil transaction at Bontiytnuir, which 
it ({ualified to strike the imagination 
or thit feelings of the public at large, 
I say, so far from its being SuSevent 
|ni^f of a treason, I dp maintain, that 
tfte crime must be proved in ypor es- 
Vbu are entitled to 
odil^er whit icdk place there as^any 
llkftfrial ir^le of charge against the 
priSboer il ail l^ahdi therefore, so far 
from its separate act cl treason 
in him, it Is we'ybu need not look to 
in order to paove the treason; because 
the must be suf- 

ficiently by odtar ckcum- 

atanceabefim ydit are imtitled to give 


to that aflPair the character of a tibi- 
sPnable assault, or a waging of war. 

And here. Gentlemen, although for 
your information it cannot be neces¬ 
sary to state it, it is necessify that I 
should mention as a material basis of 
the views of argument 1 huthbly pro¬ 
pose to submit to you, that it is a fact 
too notorious to requbje any proof, 
and too lamentable to esoape the re¬ 
collection of any one, that tor a long 
course of time anterior to the melan¬ 
choly transaction which has this day 
be^n put in evidence before you, that 
class of the conjmunity to whiph the 
prisoner at the bar and his associates 
confessedly belong, have been subject 
to great sufferings and privations. I 
believe 1 may also say, that it is mat¬ 
ter of equal notoriety, that those suf¬ 
ferings were, for a long course of time, 
although, unfortunately, not,to the 
end, borne by that class of persons 
not only generally, but, I may say, 
universally, with unexampled patience; 
and that it is a lamentable feature of 
this, and of many other cases of a simi¬ 
lar, apd of a different description, with 
which the courts of criminal jurispru¬ 
dence in this country have lately been, 
and are still thronged, that the result 
of that long period of suffering has not 
in the end been equally honourable to 
the character of those who were sub¬ 
ject to it, as at the first there seemed 
' good reason to eapect it might be. 
Gentlemen, 1 am suri: ydu^will not 
suspect me of stating,this to you as 
any species of flefenee'or apoldgy for 
crimes like this now charged against 
this prisoner, if they are prqvea’ j or 
fpr any other species of crime that 
itf ^tuaUy Coihmitted-rgitUtily, un- 
donbt^^y, aUfaough ntufer the iuflu-* 
ePee of such painful and deplorable 
mi^nthstinces. Undoubtedly, Qen- 
tiettien, although h man be driven to 
iteifl by excess of poverty, it is hot 
the IcOstl^eft; and if the poverty is 
8 
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general, perhaps k is only the more 
necessary that the vengeance of the 
law ^ould be let loose against his 
thieving; and if you should be satis¬ 
fied, as we must«ll in general and in 
a large view be satisfied* whatevef we 
■may think of any particulv case, that 
much of disaffection, much of sedition, 
much of disorder and alienation from, 
their dutv ihd allegiance, has unfor- 
tuiutely'^haraqterized the times that 
lie but little behind us, though much 
t)f It must be referred, and ought in 
chanty to be attributed, not to any 
sudden depravation, but to the <^era- 
iion'of circumstances pf atfintolerably 
grievous nature; yet no lawyer, and 
no man, can say, that is any reason 
why those crimes should not be pursu¬ 
ed, and why additional severity ought 
not to be employed to couhteract the 
incitements and tendencies to guilt 
that hrise naturally under such cir¬ 
cumstances. And nothing can be more 
abhorrent to my thoughts than to say, 
that th|it,is any ground for ajury not 
to apply the law, or for those who ad¬ 
minister the law not to give effect to 
Its vengeance, to repress crime in the 
season wht n the example is most like¬ 
ly to be contagious. Gentlemen, I do 
not state it either for that purpose, or 
for the vain end of disclaiming that 
purpose; but I think relevantly, and 
in a view that is entitled to your se¬ 
rious att'^ntiQii, as bearing on this ca'^e, 
as affording the more likely, and more 
merciful and humane interpretation of 
actjsihjhat wi^d otherwise Receive a 
fexerer construction. For if, in i^uch 
a pii^riod, crimes not defensible are like¬ 
ly to be committed, all these acts of 
resistance of the military power are 
more likely to occur j and yrh^n'they 
do occur, great c^re should,be takCn 
to ascertain whether they areTreaiOD, 
or offences of a different nature ftOm 
Treason; and we all know, that'dUriog 
the distress that hgs prevailed, there 
was a plentiful and lamentable harvest 
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'of such offences, totally ^disunguiah- 
aWe from Treason, but leadjng to the 
same acts pf resistance to the police 
and regular order and general force 
of the law in this country, which may 
in some cases indicate a treasonable 
purpose. We knojp, that the distress- ' 
es m Glasgow indicated themselves 
first by that which continued to the 
last, I believe their fundamental and 
general cause,—I mean by a combina¬ 
tion of uorkmen for an increase pf 
their wages. That is an offence pu¬ 
nishable’ and recently punished, by 
the criminal law of this countiy,'in 
tratisactions Tn which a great pait of 
the individuals ijgw arraigned here 
^^ere directly engaj?#; or indirectly 
concerned. After a time, the discon¬ 
tent, the mutinous and conibining spi- 
nt that originated as a mere disorder 
in trade, and partook of a far milder 
and less aggravated chaiacter thtui be¬ 
longs to au/public (Jffence agamstJthe 
8ta,te, and liad in the begiutiiing no¬ 
thing in it of a political off^ccvat all, 
undoubtedly received additional vio¬ 
lence by imbibing some portions of 
political anfbosity. Then another of¬ 
fence came to be combined with these 
dispositions, and, Gentlemen, the Crime 
of sedition reared its head in this for¬ 
merly loyal and tranquil land. 

Gentlemen, the redor^ of our cri¬ 
minal cMirts, events that every man 
has qf in tery corner, have 

taught Ufi how ftiati* rosecutions* how 
many arrests, how many alarms,^ weie 
propagated by seditious assemblies, 
seditious discourses, seditious hbcls 
publications; and,-Gentlemen, no- 
tmog was mote natural, after these 
semmtfis, these tumultuous nieetfe^a 
had become common, than that 
^hotild lead iurther to the commk^dn 
of that which hungry muUitudejS are 
so apt to ru« into, pillage plun¬ 
der, aniindiscrimmate pri¬ 

vate property. Now, <M0%jS(eu» it 
is in this state of things you ar«. 
u 
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v^called on to find that certain peraonSf 
'^whb^ went armed about the couiitrft 
*and resisted an attempt t% irreatlmd 
make prisonfera of them^ must nece^ 
aari^, and In consequence of that act, 
^be^Keld to have keen so raised) and so 
armed) and so mii-ching, not for the 
purpose of defending themselves from 
being brought to justice fot aky of 
the minor offences to which Ilitvfe aU 
ludbd, not to protect thefnselves in the 
contuiued)Career of committing those 
offence^ bu^ for the purpose of wa. 
ging war agiiost the government of the 
Country, and arming thethsclves to sub- 
Vertt the constitution of the country. 
GentlemeU) 1 slyin such circumstan* 

’ ces a general of the case wouj^d 
lead to the more merciful, as well as 
by far the more likely and probable 
conclpstbn; and that, when so many 
other more natural and more feasible 
Ikqirposas 6f such arming can be point- 
',^fdput4n the circt/mstances which ejon- 
"jTel^^ly lidong to the persons accused y 
it' wi^ 'T^qulre' clear and precise evi¬ 
dence ^(fli'ipatisfy you that this conduct 
must be^jpf|[hected with a treasonable 
purpose^''^tid cannot be accounted for 
by any other 'dfreumstanceS of proba¬ 
bility, such as are suggested by the 
|«al circumstances in proof. 

Now, Gentlemen, with a view to the 
' evidence in partienlar, of which I think 
this is the general description) let us 
consider to what it amounts. Thete 
has been referenoUhade to a hand-bill, 
«ff a very abominable description s aftd 
ajj’ito which I cannet say that 1 feel 
myself called upon to dissent from the 
that was applied to it On the 
the prosecution—I think Ht 
tivafeii^itas^pable hand-hill.. Allusion 
bas alt beep made to meetings of per- 
sofis called Radicals ; and allusion has 
been made (o expressions said to hav# 
been used by OtherS) in the hearing of 
the prisoner, of a Juitpose Of desire to 
obtain what they called their rights; 
and tnese things, zi they have been 


said to have b^n brought home to 
the prisoner, with some others, seem 
to be relied upon as sufficient proof 
that these suspicions, these illegal, these 
criminal acts, which 1 admit are pro¬ 
ved Against him, lUust necessarily not 
only nave Jicen illegal and criminal,* 
but also treasonable; and that there is 
evidence sufiicient to force on a Jury, 
bound to presume every thing for tlje 
risoncr, the irreaistibl^e conV>tion of 
is guilt—and absolutely to exclude 
us from, putting any other interpreta¬ 
tion on his conduct than that he was 
armed for thft purpose of employing 
his arras to comptl a change in* the 
constitution, or to effect a subversion 
of the government and the regular es¬ 
tablishments of the country. 

Gentlemen, if that hand-bill had 
been brought home to the prisoner at 
the bar, aS a merson concerned in its 
concoction—it any evidence hadf'bcen 
laid before you that he had been a par¬ 
ty, or a member of a committee for 
organiainga-provisionalgove/nment— 
if any expression or speech had fallen 
from him, deliberately uttered* advi- 

S and repeatedly uttered—for I 
i^ would require that—appro¬ 
ving the tenor of that publication, with 
evidence that he understood the tenor 
of It when he did so approve of it,— 
why, Gentlemen, I must confess that 
1 should tremble for his fate; and in 
Spite of my reliance on the mercy with 
which your justice would be temper¬ 
ed, 1 should scarcely dare to lift my 
eyes to ask what your Ju3tice*;®ight 
have been called upon*to pronounpdl 
But, Gentlemen, is that the case here ? 
—fs there any evidence, in the first 
place^such as, I confess, J expected, 
and I think I was prepared to rebut— 
Is there any evidence that this indivi¬ 
dual had, for any course of preceding 
time, been engaged? as an active re¬ 
former, or a meddler in'politids at all i 
—Has it been piaved that he was the 
hearer dr m^ker of speeches at any ra- 
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diciA meeting* &r a ce^ot for.«oniinil 
pArliaments* and euffiaffe by ballot* Or 
any other reform ?—Hie tne prosecu¬ 
tor thought fit to go back so for as to 
Satisfy you thatr upon whatever»mo- 
. tives he acted during these four days* 

* those motives were even ^deliberately 
considered, or formed any part of his 
settled opinions* or the rule of his ha¬ 
bitual conduct ?—Does he select his 
first vfctim on account of the ag^^ 
vated and peculiar and prominent na¬ 
tures of his offence* and yet he is un- 
able to shew that he belonged to that 
class of persons w\^h whom* undoubt¬ 
edly* the greatest and'most unexpi- 
able guilt must rest, by whose machi¬ 
nations, by whose stimulating poisons* 
the mass of the ignorant population 
has been infected ? Here there is no 
foundation laid for the belief of a trea¬ 
sonable purpose; for that* like all other 
fixed purposes for which persons are 
to be responsible with their lives, ought 
to be shewn not to be abandoned after 
a few ddys* but that the mischief wa^ 
npe in the country for years before} 
but there is no attempt to trace this 
man back one Step beyond the brief 
period during which his con4uct baa 
been put in evidence before you to.day. 
But, 1 8d.y* while you are bound 
to free the prisoner, from the Utt^r 
want of evidence on the pomt of all 
participation in these plots and con¬ 
spiracies, and these committees, and 
meetings, and associations, from which 
this pernicious and detestable hand- 
•bifT^ginaRy emahated, 1 admit, Mf 
you could fasten on him the adoption 
of that hand'biif as his creed, with 
evidence of his understanding it, how¬ 
ever much it might be regretted that 
punishment coum not find its way to 
the most guilty, it would be impos¬ 
sible to say suiilcient had not been 
proved against thw party. B^t how 
do we stand as to this I Thc^r Lord¬ 
ships have found that is to proved 
in the circumstances of the case* as 


th# it may and ought to be read to 
you; and of course you must take it 
as a part of the evidegee laid before 
you; yet their Lords^s neither have* 
nor can be imagine*/to have fouildi 
any thing more. Tpy have not found 
that that hand-bilms a pap$r, for the, 
contents of which my cl^t is reimon*^" 
sible; they haveuof; that toere 
is any evidence by which hfo approba¬ 
tion of It is sealed; ihdeed* it does 
not belong to the Court sd fo find—• 
St belongs to you* and yoU only* to find 
that i and their Lordships never 
tend^to prejudice that question, Now« 
Gentlemen, what» the evidence I—i*! 
am unwilling to ree'Iwee ally part of the 
discussion* which you nears lately laid 
before the Court* or to ask you tq 
form a different opinion upon any of 
the points upon which the optniou of 
their Lordships has been debver^ to 
you; and, therefor^, 1 shall mk* enter 
, into the question of how 4|itre fo 
sufficient evidence \o satisfy yOu that 
the two hand-bills* vrith wfoch it is 
sai^ that the prisoner at the bar has 
been connected, were actuklly of the 
tenor of the documents upon the table* 
which have been sent to you as evi¬ 
dence ; but I do submit to you, in one 
word, thit neither of them are suffiKf 
ciently proved for,you to proceed 
upon. That is an established fact, in 
proceeding to consider the import of 
the evldenc^ Md before you, though I 
amboutnd to ow to the ^cision which 
has been formed, that they have been 
to for prefved, as to entitle you to form 
the condiuion which shall apprar to 
f ou to be &ducible from them > I 
there is no legal,evidence 
htod-lnll now produced by IVlfo 
die was of the same identical teito|^^ 
» the hand-biU of which a copy 
by him | it is not proved to b® bf the 
same tenor as that the prvtooer was 
found*hearing read to Inmt fdu are 
the judges of that. a» 

a rule of law, that lliovi^ it is suffi- 
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ciently proved to send it to 9 Jarjr, it 
is not suificiently proved to^ entitle a 
person to say,>from recollection, that 
it is £tn exact co\y of that paper, which 
alone can affectroe prisoner. The on¬ 
ly paper which at all touch the 
rison^r, ^ that wtich he is proved to 
av^personally heard it read. Now the 
coutents of that pkper are ndt in evi¬ 
dence before you, nor any copy com¬ 
pared with it, of the identity of that 
paper with (ithers, I submit, in a 
court dr criminal justice, you cannot 
hold identity to bejestablished by the 
circumstance that it struck the witness 
being the same. That is not legal 
evidence of ificrjjtiUf ; and you cannot 
take 14 up 6 n you to touch tlip life of 
a fellow-creature, upon giounds so pre¬ 
carious. 

Then, again, what is the fact with 
. regSrd.tD this hand bill ? Why, Har- 
prisoner at the bafj^s proved, 
X'\thiftis:'. Sufficiently proved, to have^ 
iiear,d* 9 •^^art of if read—but only a' 
part oLiti and unquestionably there 
- is not It^st evidence that he heard 
the .part tjiat “followed that to which 
the Wrltheti^spoke, and necessardy con¬ 
fined his deposition,—cUithat he either 
himself read, or heard the subsequent 
part read at all. But suppo'sfhg it Were 
ever so clear that^he had heard it read 
four times over from beginning lb end, 
s' deliberately and distinctly, is it pos-, 
eible to maintain, that hearing h sedi¬ 
tious paper read^or reading a seditious 
paper in the public streets, where 9ll 
pas#t^-by must read it, is dpoq^k^o 
inv^yc the party whd readf it lU a ee- 
ditf^p^approbation gf^its"*.contents > 
thousand of loyal subjects, 
aibjf hlw r-Wlrf, it bnder "theJf ame cir- 
bUmatiltUes. reading a part is ab- 
aolutely'^liqthjag, as to cdniiecting him , 
with the^ whofe M it, pr fixing him 
with its tenor, as any ekj^nent of his 
sentiments or opiqiotis. ' • 

But then we are told that his con¬ 
versation with tHh respectable person 


who was naturally struck with horror 
and indignation at mhat he read of it, 
his interference with that person in his 
attempts to pull it down, and the 
pastjjonate and unbecoming language 
which he used to him, are evidence to 
a jury, in a-case of blood, tEat he ap¬ 
proved of that paper, and adopted it 
as his own ; and that you are entitled 
to impute to him the blame of the 
anonymous hand-biH, stuck u|[j'in the 
Streets for all who ran to read. This, 
I confess, is a stretch 1 shquld hardly 
expect from any one ) and without ap¬ 
pealing to that great law of reason, 
humanity, and justice, which we know 
to'rule and predominate in the crimi¬ 
nal courts,—that the milder interpre¬ 
tation is to be adopted ; and it is only 
where you are compelled to adopt that 
whicli iropdrts guilt, that you are en¬ 
titled to adopt it. In other words^, the 
prisoner is to remain in presumption of 
innocence, until you have clear and 
overbearing evidence of guilt; and any 
thing else, though it may justify sus¬ 
picion, is not. Oil any account, to be 
assumed as evidence by a Jury, situa¬ 
ted 4s you are, ,,rf:harged with the life 
,»f a fellow-creature, where an sense, 
eyes, and minds, must be shut to sns- 
pid^ons. JL say, I need not appeal to 
these considerations here, because. Con¬ 
sidering the description of person, the 
rank of life,, and the temper, you may 
^Pb^se this man seditious, discontent¬ 
ed, and mutinous, suffering his shai^ 
of privations, and feeling more than 
hil share of excitcmentsrfiid p.-^^lta. 
tions to these things'; and looking at 
him h) that way. is it necessary to 
suppose the adoption of that bill to 
explain what took place'with regard, 
to it ? Whsit took place £ vHe was 
with.thirty other people gaping round 
this watch-box, andjistening to the 
elocution of some cleverer fellow, who 
was delivering its contents to a circle 
of Wondering auditors and'Spectators; 
and in the midst of this, to all men very 
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intercMing reiidingw a peM^o comes up certainly entitled to thw 
and pashes through the crowd. *In which w^uld appear a d«epti<m the 
an idle» di8e|Jg|eote4 probably not very mind of a Glasgow we^r» who 'J^hld 
moral or cojowt person, you know how say, I know all the maspstmtes ofvV"|' 
>6raving the minfl is for stimuki^s of gow, and this is not dne of them. And^ 
this kmd ; all tales of wonder, and all after all, is it to b^onceived that thia 
* tales of crtines, are gladly nought after man, hearing tho^ fine phraseSy th& 

a that idle part of thi population, common slang of pawotisip, 

ose passions being, blunted on one usual verbiage, Bv >^picb a'tnSiO's head 
id, and excite^ on* the other, are is apt to be bewutlered,wcpd^ follow, 
most easily'kd to tjiat sort of delight from a bUindeniig reader* 4llibat was 
which the exhibition of horrors sup- ■ given out^/rom this public J^dsk.ln tma 
plies to their uncultivated minds. In mannen* and haw an ex^t‘peweption 
the midst of this wonderful Story, a of the tenor of the work r had 
grave person comes forward, and in- heard enough, however^\to eKcitehw 
sista on interrupting the orator; and iihagination, as all botphast does 
before he gets half way through read^ the ignorant, and* bfi^^^thought it fine 
ing the paper, he insists on tearing it and flashy, and was desifuffB^l^hear it 
down and carrying it away. I do not out; and I ask, which of us, ifwc had 
say it was becoming dr right; I do seen such a peiformanee, would,not 
not say it was not very wrong; I do have widied to read the whoWpf it ? 
not say it waft^aot suspicious, to use which of iis would not have 
the fanguage this witness recollects the our pocketp and read it word fey^Wotd 
prisoner to have usedi but the sub- in the conclaves of our a8S0diaf^*|k^^ 
stance of it is, he asks what right have * as Hafdie and his assqciatea^^ciyfwd^ 
you to interfere ? and he is answered, ing it then ?A-Tbcre were wotd?»pthp| 
1 am a magistrate. Now, weallkc^, Uoctor said, betwi(f^n Mr 
that in the towns of this countrjph'e jjjagist^te and some 

it-iadpf^rs 
^ cUq> 


name of magistrate is almost c^clu- people i and there werp,. 
sively bestowed On, the bordugU' itta-. fr^ Mr Hardie, but 
gistrates j and though, in the law^,the not recollect more than he 8^J,ed, that 
justices of the peace are magistralie#,on taking the pa^t down j 
that is not the common acceptatioj^ p^fy^^nd this rude penio^ in alUik^hhood, 
the word,especially in the royal1botgli^,V npt havittg,a boulnaaRdof peipper, waj 
There is a fat gentlemen in a bl^k abopld.lbc interrupt^ 

coat calls himself a magistrate ; is ' be damned if you take 

Opposed to be a dean of guild, a it -^dowp. ^You eliall take my life’i 
or something having the badgd sud^r. That was, no doubtj 

therefore I expl^n'the a tblent^bservation ; but if a man ie 
rudeness, tnc insolence,, and violence , once .defied and comes to the heat 
of speech, when he said, where A ycHir' of' blood arising' from scufflingi^^ 


never saw hil^i^k b!efoi«», and tblSre- y Bold tliat that language 
fore, bis appeal i®asB&*icce8sfjd|fjrdmy. ttmn^'aensc, ter say nothing 
the fact that be; did .not see*' ^ 'tk4|, ty or law, be received by yt 
circle any person known to him.*Theiy sumpition—tbough vypp 
was a mistake, in s1iort|;jR' ahemse' of to do with presumptilddif^' 
the word magistrate by tBH persbn, to discard them witlri/e«^i«diit fron 
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your mind8-*^-^n that language afford 
any sort of dvn^enee that he kn^w more 
than he was then hearing* or that he 
approved of, oitunderstood, what he 
actually het^rd f M do submit there is 
a comph^te failur^'>f the evidence 
this point, and thW it would be the 
most tremendous of all constructions 
of evidence, worse than any cdhstruc- 
tion of tieason ever attempted, to con« 
vict a person of a capital crime on such 
a foundation as this. ^ 

Gentlemen, I say there is not a par¬ 
ticle of evideiice with remrd to his 
adoption or approbation of that paper, 
and that every thing that occurred, 
not only may be e;tpfained consistent¬ 
ly with ii^s^iOt approving, and not un¬ 
derstanding even that part which he 
heard, but in common sense, consider¬ 
ing his condition of life, it is by far 
the most natural presumption; and if 
thfr faVotir were the othe/ way, you 
would Uaturally and necessarily adopt 
$1: And tjharcKire t cannot too much * 
catl^ion you in the outset against al- 
lowhiji y^r min<iU to be poisoned 
listenmfg to any shggestioni^ of this 
kind, in viewing that wgal, and pure, 
direct, or cstrcamstantiarevidence, by 
which only you can Bad a fellowborea- 
tnre guilty of the tremendofiB oiinic« , 
charged against this unhappy man to- 

Then of the other hand-bUli I have 
ftitt less to say, before I diimhNi«tKe8i 
altogether. You have heard it proved 
that this unfortunate man was On the 
road,'not laudably^ I fear,** nor inffo- 
eoBtly employed, but, 1 say, not pro¬ 
ved l^bhfioasonahly employed, afon^ 
|ix oi^r persons, when 
they sei^iit, whom you saw 

eomUi^l^to-day t^aod there a person, 
who I think it IS iftlmitted was not the« 
prisoner^ did pdli'but of fais pdeket, 
after seme conveiWion, a parcel of 
papers, and gavC ihO serjCanUOne of 
them f which, it is said, has been pro¬ 
ved to he another copy of the same 


hand-btU. Isay, in the first-place^ that 
thi^is not proved } that there ts a fatal 
and unsuppliable link m^e chain of 
evidence, by which it oup^tolme con¬ 
nected with the persoh who it to 
Cook; and, therefore, if that person 
had been the prisoner, it would Hot 
have been a cnme, because it is ndt 
proved to be the same with the otjip 
now produced. Evidence, from 
collection of similarity of tenor, is not 
receive able evidence m anycnme,much 
less in the highest crime, where the 
proof is most difficult, and required 
to be most complete* But, Gentle¬ 
men, supposing the bill to be traced 
from the hand of the prisoner to Cook, 
how is that better evidence than the 
other of his approbation of its con¬ 
tents ? I put It to you not as persons 
who are bound to listen to quibbles 
and legal distinctions, but I put it to 
you on the principle of common sense, 
as applied to evidence of simple facts, 
whet W the delivery of a folded paper 
by one man shall amount to evidence 
ngjybst another person then present, 
he has a knowledge of the con¬ 
tents of that paper, and approves of its 
contents and circulation.—This per¬ 
son takes a bunch i>f them out of his 
pocket, and gives one folded up ; can 
thing be sb hazardous and ft>U of 
peril to all meh who may be in evil 
company, if they are to beanswtmble, 
iOot only for wl^t they see done and 
Improved of, but for what may be 
d^e, in one sense, in their pre|ehbe, 
but which is not done atwalltwwb^- 
ftrence to them ? It is the knowledge 
of the contents of the paper that con¬ 
stitutes the whole ^ilt $ and i^ongh 
^ paper is haldra over pne- 

^nce of another, yoy to 

fotind the presumption tba^ d person 
merely present, of whom it ti i^t pro¬ 
ved ti^at he saw the inside o^ ft, ts to 
be loaded with the whole sealed*^ Wi* 
lume of g*mlt, which iff not ifQSealed 
in his pretence for an instant. Gen- 
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tlement tnapy he Uft the plaee} but »at he took 

if he sect a thiug^ ^one in hn vpresenoe anf step connected wkh/t is « matter' 
without diravowibffirtt is liable for the of the loosc|t mfei?en<A and is x^t 
thing 8tit4onet it a hardmaxim in sotw rendered even pMhfthlj^y my of 
^ircumstS^p^ ^oma men from ^fear, cit^ttnMtaoceagim idliidetmehs^ 
"’^aad others friom inattention, may be Then, Gentlem^ what are W 
■ present at words spoken and acts done, other cirdamstance/? 1 realjf an^ UP* 
whh^h they mtght to dissent from and aware that there any of any fbrasi* 
disavo#; and though they have had dable of considerable oatn9re» fhmept 
tl^ purpose and inclination so to do, the statement contained in the prison*. 
may, from inattenthm or sapidity, be er’s own declaratipns, that hPre been 
prevented from doing it I say, it is read to you; and, Gdntlenienvit ia aU 
hard they should stdl be made jointly ways ipast painful* I betievel to the 
responsible with the actor or speaker $ prOaecutor&i, and t am sure it i| to a 
but if they ai-e to be answcraUle for Wy, when any mattfnidand ncceMfy 
sealed papers delivered ow in their imrt of a man’s guilt» brOHghtOCfc^by 
presence, there is no end to the injc^ *ni3 own, as it must |urn un* 

tice that may be done, nor any limit prudent, and perhapSTiiniMi^ir^ ex« 
to the anomalies and perversions of law pressions and declarations. ^ 
that may follow. A plot against the Gentlemen, such declaration* tmd 
man himself, a treasohaUe or murder- admissions are usually receivable e^ 
OU8 scheme against a man, may be dence; but they are far'inde^.b^ 
handed over to ^ person in his pre- being conclusive evidence, and t^^heir 
sence, and be may thus be held acces- think t may say, \hat ui^iCsf ^ihelre 
sary to his own condemnation—what * they connect facts that ai«|iifovCd hf 
limit i8> there to that presumption 1 extrinsic evidence, thongn they 
1 ask you if you think there is any be allowable, it is hardly adfirisabteidb 
evidence to fasten op the prisoner the rely much on tlietti. l^y, ' 

guilt of that papei^ or any intention men, the most solemn and camiddcof 
to approve of the paper# by tSb cir- all admissions, I beheve»l#|lftijlycifier 
cumstance of a Mded copy bf it beifig stated as evidence, and litver 



the confession of tBe pmoner himself^ 


and yet ihaf is the whole eviij 
wRh regard to his connection prcftcftce of the JFnry or tbe 

^8 paper, ndth which, it is sald^ idt^ngh deliberately maddj^ If 

^‘^^gtable,' and of w^h, it iadmd#* ^ nltiiAj^^ind in time, he Withdraws 
evidehce of hif appeOhni^ add tbdpadtsh:. Such is the hnmaflity 
Ij^you'thdnk that 4s of oufJnw# that it allows a plea of 

t4n ^ last a >• 


fhieh has been put in, upon r«* 


evidence,, 1 own I shou^ be leas in* < gut .^ . ^ , , , 

ciiocdljSP congratulate the on consiaet^iOa# to be Withdrawn i |i#d 

ih4*^|lji#ttttittn of which you,|bm a *tbe fact tl^t plea having 
wiping m *f,wt tered, though the most soler 

?? >¥45- aioa obgmft that can wef 

lieva it IS pi^dble 4 a^# I am ned, I bidieve, iopracticeia- 

^df^at u(yer<#li hold that tiis ‘or referred to as evidwini 
handAUl isjto be brt^j^ht al^iaatithit < all# in summing up the pft, 
s fertber tjian «s pf^*^t all ennfessions it is the 

>f it'lwakpi^pd in two plae^ in Glps- and ought to be of the 

gpwi ajidrthat he had read-it be^ro cal and decisive authwity. I'state that 
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to you as an^rdinary illustration ; but statement of wbicb. ,1 abiali Conclude 
you must be^aware how repugnant it the general observations I ha^e to make 
is to all thoseYedings with which the to make to you, and ..nearly finish all 
adminwtration'v^f justice ought to be I^liave to say.' ^ . 

tempered^ and ^thout which it would G^eotlemen, I hkve^iwiryJlRtle doub. 
scarcely be justice for human crea- you*may think it probable that'the 
tures, that the ^ man’s arming of these men^ and their mai^b- 

condemnation, who does not intend to , ing from Glasgow, had<some connec- 
plead guilty, should'in any case be ex- tion with politics and witht^foirm, and 
I tracted or construed out of statements I do not think more can be inferred 
that are obtained from- him before a from the s^tement in the declasation ; 
magistrate^ or otherwise. but theie is a wide step to be taken 

But, Gentlemen, one wou^ ‘•PP^y that to an admission, which the 

• this cku^ion u^ith infinitely greater, subsequent and preceding parts of the 
and’ in this case, I think, with decisive declafation negative, and you can ne- 
strength'/ to that part, which is the ver suppose that he intended to con- 
> only part of the djeclaratiun, that I' tradict himself, that he intended no 
think in which an avowal violence to any body, .and that, in 

of theffpurpose of this armament is ta- point of fact, the speculations about 
ken down. It is said he armed him- annual parliaments and universal suf* 
self in order to obtain a refornt? in Par- ffage, were afterwards explained to be 
liantent, or so'me such thing, or with a what he had heard other people say ; 

. view tp obtain a reform in Parliament, but he had hardly any opinion on the 
“ NoWj; Gentlemen'^ consideiing how subject himself, not being in'the habit 
. these e^timinations are taken, I think' of attending much to such subjects, 
it 4»anppt ^be held thgt these were the , which I think you are bound, m the ab- 
pfeclae, worda^ tlie pmoner uttered | sence of evidence to the contrary, to be- 
and iniiktnittei'not Qf naket^fact, bjit lieve was tlie caa^ Now, Gentlemen, 
of onlttidh, pn4 relating tp notions of very grievous offences may be cpmmit- 
a political'kbd, I scarcely think it aI-< ted by pei^ai^engaged in the pursuit of 
lowible th j|ive a of the oh- such a as-pppears to nave been 

jects of a tnati in siich ^bncin^ terni# »ip/Avpur with this,pcrapn and his as- 
as tliese, and then to catch at'8uch ft^^''^!#pC»tes,ijhut, Gentlemen, a 

pressippa as deci^ve of guilt, pHbpOrtiPn.-Of thisi 

,' 'W-oilM' ait ^otherwise ^settle' ©li'. t^;p^^^,^essary#to,.Suppose ^ herei' ;^hy ,he 
' •, 'iPor declarations ;*hvptving,,IWm'',ip , 

ter of fact' piity in gedi^al be ,^te% guiR^of -P^t^ason. *rhe 

ceived, the expression of hpimona’-or d* t&bstantiklly, that 

motivpa, whichai^e always iiM^fectly ^it|liavirng,^ purpose Y«iMi»Mia»!li|^y, 
givei^'U^pd are always re-., Hbo<ly 4 ,'’lo bnng in othet people* who 

.tf«<ifs||^|,|Y|her ia'V^siigationi ought, werp'friendly to the cause to 
' two hues,* an^ that hie took arms for 

,■ ap,4lio^^^piih»^asfeei^ft''(^planationv life-phi'ppW*, Lam ie^p 

'1 ti> the magiS*' ' daflgerop|,.||6i®f,'i|itit 

th^yAct most con-* ^thrtjasewou^d be thffeise|i%;iff^iew: 
clenil^^K-iPiaot the mode',' ofitfroih thevie’^'theppcdsectft^^JkM 
y'ofpVfeeli^'pi ifps^pountry. What here*,wif it was rae^ly 
the ;1llijffre8sions'>&f’e .Ji really da> not hold a mbelingofa'^uPiultyi^i^^M fete^ ^^ 
j' cap4-btft,thcy phiiisly admit of an ex- to have a petition 


pUUttiOO, and an explanation with the * radical meeting, and d^t 
17 


P S i»,^ 

W. 

jf^'iew' 
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that if the police^ came to radical or *a aedHioua mifftiag la oot 

disperse ose force Treason, irsmugglmarf piirsacd by 

to prevent their This is soldiers, who ate e?npioj44 ta arrest 

th^ wonf;’*!^ \ *■% to reeiA b«^ it is not 

airloant, ti*®t ^the the crime with which /ou and I have 

'^eclatant 8ay« If» tEw tlfey intended to do lo-night; althtyl^h it resisting 
to go aod tell the people in. the coun- lav/futauthonty, alt|rough it is wagiiig;; 
try that the cahse. waa going on, and war against the King's forces m the 
if thiy would co?«e and tn^e mote perfonhiance of their aug^y^ m prevent- 
noise, and ihake it appear that it is the mg the execution of a'i;,riariual and im* 
general/aish that jpacb reform should ^ proper purpose then a-fopt^ and tSen 
be granted, we tl^nfc it will be grant- following out by the'persoitwengaged 
ed.; au|;^ that the prisoner therefore in it* short, tihere the purpose is 
went to get a large number to petition, not strictly treasot^blet the | 30 et;e as- 
and went armed oil this recruiting^ser- sisting in main£atn^^4hat |m!^ 0 Se by 
vice to prevent the Ibterferpnce of the force, although a h'eipbus dffence* al- , 
police. * \ though-involving jlm party in; grew ’ 

Gentlemen,,this is f high crime : crime, is not Tieason, UT ri s^l to phr- , 
but it is not Treason, undoubtedly not pose was’a treasonable purpose,Iroieh 
the Treason laid here j for it is a very it would be impobsible to say in rOtiiny,-, 
different thiog from a person arming caseS it would be, though they Wi^ * 
himself, on purple, by active force, regularly armed. ', . V 

to overwhelm the. government.^ If a Then, Gentlemen, I have.only to' 
man arins to protect himself, it niay be bring yOu to Ilie ultiiftj^ vieiy of the ^ 
an illegal act, if the ict in which hwis cAse, and see how It cor^poi^'with . 
so to be protected is in itself illegal, the supposition of Itf bemg trehSon,Of 
But if the resolutions, and the peti* the supposition T shbipit, that it was 
tioiis, and the speechestpf ^tha epnvo- merely for the prbtec'Hon of an ilfegfEl^ 
cation bV persons, had' been caifeled and crigii^|W,;' but not a tare«SQ|j|»|^;s.; 



had,rfesisied,,that woiillhaveb^p oA|(sl'p^^ pf a treasonable purpose’, b** an 
ly a. treasonable waglmg“b||\a^||<|r tO tbo |«fopf,.t|at a- levying of 

waf,' 'I ,?4|u'it-fully,^ at jC>ssperate,cauSttV' 

thajimre^ls ndjdUiinfi^iop bttwee|^^^l|y^|^|^^yotarie8 ao^advocs^l^s**: 

per8t?^%^,ing I aih aot,a|rhM.to of^n appear diliflla 

government'bl^p;';^{h|^,iiS^jjpidi(bg,^by whichalone 

^Sly.'^4'waafh mysaJf agi^st'tlijpSey^ftheif/cb^attetipowldbe^oltimistely for* 



that;,iipot'T^t^ldoa of Wiiging war abi 

their lorii^is 


abeivd, th% 

then a 

and" iroporta/it fcaturi 
Gentlemen, it is 

^ j but-'wEle that there is no evidoi 
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body tocnlblcthemto co(n})el a change 
of govcrnnkent; there is no evidence 
of their h^ing adopted 5ny of the 
other purpt^s in th<^ hand-biU, or of 
itscoraingfrob the mouth of my client, 
or any personVl his company. They 
took arms on road, and had con¬ 
versations about their rights, but they 
never said they were to work out their 
rights by force, or to apply their arms 
but for their own protection. It is 
suppose^ they went out in obedience 
to this proclamatiipi, and in particu¬ 
lar the part wWch relates to the sol¬ 
diers j:^nd yet you are asked to be¬ 
lieve that that party which was to se¬ 
duce them were the actual aggressors 
in thiaJjpp/desS condict. But what do 
thef*^, according to the statement 
of the other party ? They march, 
maiding all intcrfeience with those 
whom they want to overthrow, by 
sneaking along the canal} and when 
their object is frustrated, they go to a 
desolate part of the moor, wliei e there 
was nobody to conquer, but where they 
go,.to hide till they could steal bacK 
again to the city from which they had 
come, Ddes this shew they had 
intended to compel a chan^ of govern¬ 
ment ? Of is it not ref^able to the mi¬ 
nor offence of going''but t« escort a 
body of reformers to what may be C^l- 
ed illegal meetings, where seditious 
apecebes lyere to b^e made, and absurd, 
ndiculcHis, and'pernicious resolutiona 
^ome to ? What reason have you to" 
suppose but that they were armed 
against the police, which had threaten- 
c4>their disperaton j which would have » 
, Jit rbt, but certainly would not 
’have amounted to Treason. • 

that is the way they 
were'^lnd) and let us see a little 
mure; paniculatly bow this unhappy 
. catastrophic vrufi brought about. Ijiey 
met a persdi) oa, the road, and one of 
iham asked for his, aims; they were 
nbt very resolute, for they afiovved the 
JK^n to walk away unhurt in his per- 


sou after a little parley. Then they 
encounter a hussar i they stop him, 
and one man asks for his arms: that 
was stated to, you distinctly not to 
have beeu'the ^isonor at the barV it 
wis stated to be a person who was in - 
the battlg, who he thinks escaped, and 
is not in custody at all. Now, there 
IS no proof of that being done for a 
common purpose, for another mall of 
the party interposed, and said, You 
shall not take uii aims, and it was 
earned so j and therefore you are iy*t 
to attribute the proposed act of one as 
a common act in which the others are 
involved, when it appears clearly that 
they di|8ented. They have a colloquy 
with him, and he counterfeits an aflec- 
tion for their principles, and sympa¬ 
thizes with them for those distresses 
which he sees arc the probable cause 
of their melancholy speculation, which 
would, be ludicrous, if it wire not 
for its example, and the consequences 
it, has brought on its author. The 
hand-b^ll is then given to .Cook, and 
word is carried to the troop at Kil¬ 
syth that armed men are parading 
the country, and a party is sent out. 

I do not mean to arraign the con¬ 
duct of thoi>e persons; but I think 
jhere is rather scanty evidence to war¬ 
rant their taking these meo prisoners. 

I have no doubt they acted, nonoura- 
bly, and vnth use to the |)ublic i but 
it was without auihority^ and all that 
had been seen were six armed‘men. I 
think that was too equivocal to justify 
a War on the part of vhfcj aihfljt M y ; but 
1 do not dwell on that. The import¬ 
ant thing IS, that this troop sought 
the party, and the party ^d 6ot itma 
to seek the troop. It <s evident that 
their object was escape, object 

of the troop was appreqlusion and 
seizure. That is pretty from 

the way in whichthdyjcjaiWf'jfiiiWi^rd j 
and therefore, 
tion were these men 
1 thina, wickedly 
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highest degree: I do submit to 

you, from their conduei; tft this stage 
of the business, ~ as in all the- 

formv, not preyed been act- 

furtherlhee'of k treasonable ol\- 

ject. 

lit is clear, beyond all possibility of 
dispute, that when the military came 
in sight, their acting was in self-de¬ 
fence, and not an invasioirof the troops 
to overthrpw the gove^ment. It was 
in order plainly, and for no other pur¬ 
pose than, to ptevent their apprehen¬ 
sion and seizure by a body oi armed 
men, that they made resistance. FrAm 
the panic which the sight of these 
soldiers threw them into, it is quite 
plain, aqd no man of common sense 
can view it otherwise, that this' was 
not a voluntary aggression on their 
part, but was a mere resistance of per¬ 
sons in an attempt to apprehend them 
for what they had before done; and if 
they had not before committed Trea¬ 
son, the whole conflict on the field i«* 
referable to the mere fear of arrest by 
questionable authority. Nor cad it be 
denied, that men coming up at a hand 
gallop, and brandishing their swords, 
might naturally inspire them with fear, 
that instant violence was intended, and 
that they had no resource but in a,des« 

S erate resistance—though, if they 
;nown who commanded* that troop, 
they might haye been.'i^nred* front 
his aspect, they'would have met with 
' protection and quarter, which all their 
violence could not indttee ,them to re- 
fi|8e,’^-S^‘.frifte«tlemen, they did hot 
think so ; and in their rank of life Ind 
with thl^ feelings, and their diet of 
whisky jpoHer, which was the 
diet of th^ liyeceding night, it is n^t 
to be that they should 

act withrlo^ncOi. ^But that is not the' 
point I the point if, whether the his¬ 
tory,'ijff that '«|iwt aflTorda any evi- 
^ a treasonable jpurpose, if it is 
«w,|R!S^yed antecedently Ijy pteceding 
' ;And .1 say, without a siaddw 


of doubt on that point, that p yoii.arc 
not satisfied^that they wer# guilty of 
High Treason before, thatmas not ast 
act of High Treason. U must have * 
been consummated beforej if that act is 
in furtherance of it; iipy, if itjs held 
to have existed befoiy, that was not 
an additional act of Treason ; and if 
you think tt existed before, it is only 
upon the overt acts, constituting tfairt 
previous Treason, that you can now 
convict. You cannot believe *ihe ac-. 
tfial coufliot to have been undertaken 
from a treasonable motive } their mo¬ 
tive was to all human sense, and evl&ry 
man must see and fee] it,‘i desperate 
attempt of a parcel of men surron^nded, 
lo escape from appr&hensJ&IffjJ^^ 
former conduct; and if they had wen 
treasonably employed before, their act¬ 
ing then was merely resisting their ap¬ 
prehension, a case which cannot be sta¬ 
ted as an act of Treason; butif th^had 
been guilty only of if minor ofieUCC^ 
and if any thing else was the amount 
of their guilt, and they went out to 
protect themselveti from arrest, it may 
be illegal and criminal, but it is not 
treasonable. I say, the resistance to 
this alarming arrest, and the reatf|iintg 
the officers of justice, is not an m 
Treason; and therefore, Glestlemen, 
great as the popular aggravation is 
that the case receives from this act,^ 
end my statement of the ^^uce by 
hepeatbgi unless yoilSp^ti^eo . 
, from the oth#r pans "of the^se’^ that 
there are sdpeient indications of a 
treasonable •jiuTpose, you cutt'^wsceive 
no evidence of that Treason ft’om the, 
events of that field, and that the Trea- ; 
son, if it existed, must have been cofl^,, 
plete before, and could not be created 
.then. 

'"i Gentlemen, I haWsaida 
more than 1 am afraid you^^yt^^TP^, 
the patience to listen to, or 
more preparation, or a juster 
tion of the evidence, I should nave 
thought It necessary tg^UWe^yoa 
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•with. I mre 83y, tedioa$ as my ad¬ 
dress has ieen, many matters of im¬ 
portance h%e been omitted; but I 
• cannot at th» time tax my strength or 
your patienceW any recapitulations of 
the evidence, trr any glancing at the 
heads I should ^have submitted. I 
leave this prisoner and tins case in 
your hands ; c 9 nfident that you will 
require no suggestion of mine, to re¬ 
member not merely the general,defi¬ 
ciency of evidence to whiuh 1 have al¬ 
luded repeatedly, but that y,ou cannot 
forget or be inattentive to the plead¬ 
ings of that inward advocate, who not 
)On1y does plead in the hearts of all hu¬ 
mane and just and^generous men, but 
■wliontySinW'liw recognises as a legal 
and^fveighty advocate, even in ques¬ 
tions of^ strict legal construction, and 
in all questions, especially where tlfe 
actual truth of human motives, and 
the true state of that unsearchable 
heart, the way's and movements of 
which can never be completely discld- _ 
sed to any human eye, are a part of 
the materials on which a verdict of 
condemnation or acquittal, in a case 
of life and death, must depend. The 
facts are clear and indisputable-*! 
have not disputed, them—I tiust I 
have not misrepresented them. The 
whole question 13 as to the purpose 
(md intention from which those acts 
proccededj^nd which they were in- 
.tended jMKomplish and fulfil, if they 
had bei^^^wed to be persevered in. 
This is a question, therefore, as to 
motives and designs ; thejt determina¬ 
tion''of which, though-difficult, Junes 
to undertake; and to 
whtc% if they proceed divested 'of 
patty ^i^ngs, and with a merciful m- 
clinatiotf'i accused, 1 am 

satisfied they; wir ^fiot go wrong. 
say, if ^on^V^ith a xeal for the 
conseientioaaMtscharge of their duty, 
they take with them those,humaiie 
and merciful considerations, for the 
Ullake of w’bich the establishment of 


trial by Jury, and the committal of 
the life of a fellow-creature to the 
care of twelve ^||ple and uninstruct- 
ed men, has bfeeh so honoured - and 
at^mired,'the result must be aaiisikc- 
tory to all. To attend to’those oon- 
sideratioas, Gentlemen, is not only 
your privilege, but your duty } and it 
is merely because it is so, that trial by 
Jury siands strhigh, and is canonized 
as the greatest.of all bl'essiiigs, and 
that, without which, the most perfect 
laws w uuld deviate into harshness and 
, cruelty. 

Gentlemen, I' cannot but think, 
that now that tlie alarm and tfie im¬ 
mediate danger is over in the country, 
we shall have a fairer chance than at 
an earlier period ; you will look more 
to the merciful considerations that 
may induce you to be satisfied with 
the exposure already made, and to 
construe what is equivocal with that 
favourable leaning and bias towards 
mercy which the law expects and re¬ 
quires at yoiir hands, and from the con¬ 
sciousness of having exercised which, 
to }Our latest days, you will receive 
more pleasuie than if you shou'd act 
a Roman part, and decide, on a nice 
point of evidence, to sacrifice these 
unfortunate individuals, who are al¬ 
ready, by a forfeiture of esteem and 
respect, to fie considered as the vic¬ 
tims of tliose deeper and more wicked 
designers whom the law has not yet 
overtaken, I think your-feelings will 
be different, if# in after times, yon pass 
by their dwellnigs, aaAoiiiiia^fcti of 
meeting with the tearful countenan¬ 
ces of their orphans and widows, you 
there find the men-themselves reclaim¬ 
ed from the disaffection iVith which 
they may hav? been mintedy redeemed 
from that peril on tlm brink of which 
they now stand, ar.^ enablefd, by their 
refoimation, to return to, the exweise 
of ah industry which is begmnihg, to 
be better rewarded, and id t*jp 
their children and tbeif.jtffiildJ'en'scbil* 
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dren to admire those Courts and those 
Juries who have administered the law 
in mercy, and have acquitted, not in- 
deeji from' a general imputation of 
guilt, nor stamping on them any baclge 
^r signal of approtialion, but merely 
negativing the precise charge which 
IS before you, and taking advantage of 
the flexible nature of the charge on 
which the convtAion i« demanded, re¬ 
fusing that conviction which might per 
hdps be reasonably granted, but whic^ 
would be now far more wisely and 
gcncroubly and beneficially ivithlield. 

No evidence was called on the ^art 
of the defence. * 

The Solicitor then rose, and after 
some general ob'^ervations of the lav? 
of 'rreation, observed :— 

In the first place, whether there 
has been assembled an armed multi¬ 
tude—a multitude not armed with ail 
the regularity of well-appointed war 
—but a multitude deriving confidence 
from their numbers, and armed n any 
way with hostile vycTpons, such as are 
sufficient in their apprehension to com¬ 
mence ||£at system of operations which 
constitutes the levying w’ar. The 
next point, in considering this Trea¬ 
son, IS, with what design, for the ac¬ 
complishment of what purpose, is that 
multitude assembled, and has that mul¬ 
titude so provided itself vwth arms ? 

These are the points to which the 
learned couni^l on the other side Ifes 
chiefly directed himself j although I 
could not help thinking, that he shew¬ 
ed^ •a 5 «.''dexteritym withdraw¬ 

ing yoiir minds from the proper sub", 
ject before yOu, than in giving you 
much a^sistano^ on the law ; and for 
the best.of aU reasons^ because if he 
had done would have exposed 
the naked, undisguised, and undisguh* 
sable nature of thjt Treason, which, 
1 ara ,confidently to ctmtend before 
you, has been brought home, beyond 
life |»bssibility of doubtj to ^he pri¬ 
soner at the bar,. 

^ Upon the first of these points, whe¬ 


ther there was here assemMcd a consi¬ 
derable and a violent mt«ttqde, who 
luid provided themselvc^with arms, 
who had arrayed themscives in a war¬ 
like manner^ who had aciually proceed¬ 
ed to use those arms in the way which 
has been so clearly proved to you by 
a course of evidence that need not be 
lepeatedupon one and all of these 
points, it is impossible for any human 
iridorstanding, that has bestowed the 
slightest attention upon tlie*proceed« 
in’gs which have been detailed in your 
presence, to entertain the remotest lie- 
sitaiion or doubt. It is a point wlKch 
has been yielded with great discretion' 
upon the other sidv ; and it is a point 
iipoh which I should b^*<fStermed to 
say one word mote to yon. Thcr1?Fore, 
Gentlemen, yon are brought to a short, 
and as I appreliended it, as clear a point 
as ever was submitted to the consider¬ 
ation of any Jury ; the point is one 
which is common, not to the charge 
of Treason only, but to all crimes that 
can by possibility be brought under 
the consideratiiui of Courts and Junes* 

It is brought to this point, what way 
the Resign of the parties-^wilh what 
design did they proceed in the Way io 
which they are proved to have pro¬ 
ceeded—was tlieir design art innocent 
design, a laiiddble ’design ? Nay, even 
taki^Hg n to be a criminal design,' was 
it one of private import— was it for the 
vindication tif |iny private right, pecu- 
cuhdr to any brtfc of the Individuals who 
were there' engaged—was it foi| the 
satisfaction *f any private grudge—was 
It for the inflicting of any private re¬ 
venge, that all these proceedings, ihesje , 
blood-tliiisty proceedings, were pur<*' 
sued ? That is the question which yc^ . 
must lay to your conscience; and 1 am.t' 
, persuaded, when yon give a corts^t^*) 
tiohs attention to the evidence, 
terly impossible, as I ^ 

you, or for any man, to enterbe^,ihic , 
most 1 emote vestige of doubt, ' ' 

Gentlemen, it is tfot ifISCessary- that 
the public design,—supposing I sliall 
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be succeehful in shewing they had a 
public dcFign ,—it is not necessary that 
the public^esign should have been the 
immediate destruction of the King— 
it is not necessary that it should have 
been to accomplish any particular re¬ 
straint or invasion of the kingly office; 
but if the design was one to accom¬ 
plish^ change in the constitution, be 
ij: of any description whatever—if it 
were in the merest trifle in the consti- 
tution-^if it were to accomplish the 
slightest alteration in the sacred form 
of the constitution—and by force, for 
it was by force, and by nothing else, if 
the design existed at all,—it brings one 
and all of them within the sphere and 
the rritge^^id within the awful pcnal- 
tie^of tlie crime which is now laid to 
their charge. 

. Gentlemen, if there had been nothing 

more in the case but that the armed 
party, so arrayed and piarshailed and 
prepared, with whom the prisoner was 
>ined, had been found in close and 
ardy conflict with the troops of his 
Majesty, I do not scruple to say, that 
it lay upon them to prove that they 
were not levying war against hil^Ma- 
«esty. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said about the presumptions in fa¬ 
vour o f in nocence,, presu tn p'tio n s agafnst 
which, in their fair and legal import, 
1 should be the last pci son in the world 
to argue, 1 say, nevertheless, that per¬ 
sons maybe placed in^^uch a situation 
as to cast upon them the whole burthen 
of exculpation ; it is not necessary that 
1 should plead this case tfi that degree, 
Imt l,do not kruple to lay down that 
proposition as being founded bot]i in 
reason and in law. Gentlemen, if a 
man ia to rmi another thiougli the 
body^Wto f»low out his brains, is any 
thing more*to he required of the pub¬ 
lic-proseout^r than the proof of that 
fact ? Is he bound to prove that this 
murder, as it is in its first appearance, 
;this a,„t of homicide, to call it by an 
abstraei tefm, is not committed in stlf- 
dehnee,—is siot commuted under the 


influence of insanity, or by accident ? 
No such thing. The duty of the pub¬ 
lic prosecutor is completed by proving 
the fact of homicide; and that<^fact 
bfing proved, turriS over upon the pri¬ 
soner the whole duty of his own ex'ci4* 
pation. • Just so, Gentlemen, I apply 
the principle here. And if a party of 
men, in regular array of war, are found 
in conflict with the troops of the King, 
I say it lies upon them to prove that 
i^heir purpose was not that which, from 
necessity, proclaimed by the circiim- 
stancf B in which the parties are found, 
is the inference which every man must 
draw from the facts bo proved. 

It has been earnestly maintained, 
that the conflict with the King’s troops 
did not constitute Treason, and cannot 
be stated as an overt act of Treason ; 
and that if there was Treason at all, it 
must have been completed at some 
earlier stage of their proceedings. My 
answer to this view of the case is short, 
simple, and conclusive. 1 contend that 
the Treason was completed before the 
conflict with the King’s troops, of 
which I need not repeat toy<|j|the de¬ 
tails. The crime had at rived at its full 
measure of legal and moral consum¬ 
mation by the assembling in arms. But 
I contend further, that their conflict 
with the Hussars and Yeomanry was 
nothing more than a natural and ne- 
C^pry continuation of the active pro- 
mdmgs/ormerly begi^; and that the 
accomplishment of their treasonable 
design, and their personal safety, were 
equally involved in tbo'eWBSCaPbf that 
contest. 

The Lord Presidenit in summing 
up, took a general view df the law of 
Treason, and then ^xlubjted'a sum- 
inary of the evidence^ cleariy in tiinating 
liis conviction that the guilt of the 
prisoners amounted to High Treason. 
He considered this general view of jlie 
law and fapts of the case tO be the more 
necessary, after the eloquent* appeal 
which had been made to their passions, 
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and the attempts to lead their attention 
avray from the evidence. Although 
he had frankly given his Opinion, they 
were in no degree bound to follow it* 
in case their own .judgment led to^ a 
different conclusion. 

’ • The Jury withdrew at fiv^ minutes 
before one o'clock, and returned into 
Court xn twenty minutes, finding the 
prisoner Guilty on the second and 
fou, Ih Counts of the Indictment, and 
Not Guilty upon the first and third 
Counts* 

On the l4th July John Baird was 
brought to trial; bilt as the proceed¬ 
ings did not and could not differ from 
those in the trial of Hardie, unless in 
unimportant particulars, we have pre- 
feired giving a full rep 9 rt of the one, 
rather than a more meagre report of 
both. He was found Guilty on the 
second'count of the indictment. 


Stirling, 5th July, 1820. 

James Clelland, 

Thomas McCulloch, 

Benjamin Moir, 

Allan Murchie, 

Alexander Latimer, 

Alexander Johnstone, 

Andrew White, 

David Thomson, 

James Wright, 

William Clarkson, 

Thomas Pike, 

WnlyrtGray, . ' 

Alexan^r Hart, 

John Barr, 

"William Smith, and 
Thomas M'Farlane, 
were set to bar. 

Mr Je£FR£t r^and stated, that 
after the issue of ^e two last trials, 
he considered it his duty to his^unfor- 
^unate clients fo advise them to plead 
Guilty, and to throw thems^ves on 
the mercy of the ciown. 

\l 


' The Lord Advocate/ observed 
that this step must be takin without 
any pledge,''or even any confident ex¬ 
pectation of pardon. 

Mr Jeffrey acquipsced. 

The prisoners then severally with¬ 
drew their pica of Not Guilty, and 
pleaded Guilty. 

Lord President HoPK.-MyLords, 
before any further procedure is held ^ 
in this matter, I am sure your Lord- 
ships will all agree with me ii> saying, 
that although Mr Jeffrey thought 
himself entitled in point of law to ob¬ 
ject to the appearance of Mr Serje^xt 
Hullock, or any English counsel, in 
this cause against Jiim, yet, in point 
of fact, there never did e^iwfk^xr could 
exist, less necessity for any cotfiisel . 
fearing to meet another counsel of 
any bar whatever ; and 1 am sure, if 
all the bar of England had attended 
here qp behalf of the unhappy men 
now convicted, it is impossible they 
could have been better or more ably 
defended. Every point was hit that 
it was possible to hit for them, and 
pleaded in the ablest manner; and it 
must be satisfactory to ^he country, 
that the result of these trials has been 
to raise the character of the Scotch 
bar, and to shew they are fully com¬ 
petent to the conduct of any case 
whatever. With regard to the last 
proceeding, he has acted with as much 
judgment as he did with ability in the 
defence of Ills other clients. 

StirUng, July, 1820. 

* John M*Millan, * 

James Burt, 

Andrew Burt the younger, 

Daniel Turner, ' 

James Aitkin, grocer, i 

James Aukin* wright, 

An^lrew Dawson, and ■' 

John Johnstone, 

were thtii put to the bar, aad several- 
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ly pleaded t Not Guilty Their trial 
»vas fixed fly the 4th August 

Stirling^ Ath Avgust, 1820. 

John M Millan and Andrew Daw¬ 
son were put to the bar. Mr John 
Peter Grant thtti losc, and stated 
that, at hi advice, given upon a care¬ 
ful con idcrationof all the cncumstan- 
ces of thi case, th two priioncra wcic 
desirous ol pleidnig Guilty This 
being admitted, th* Loid Advocate 
I'ose and saidrthat tlase two being 
the n\ost cri thii il, ht was n ady to ac¬ 
quiesce jn a verdict of acquittd upon 
the rest , 

The^Lr»^r.Piesiciciit tl tn punioun- 
ced'ocnieiice o{ Ihalh upon all the 
priBoneis who hid betn found Guilty 
It was enforct d however, only a ^niist 
two, Andrew liaidu, and lohn \> ui d, 
whose' execution took place on the 
8th September, ‘1820. ‘ * 

William Wiison, SmAiiiAVi-N, 
FOR High Trlason. 

' frfev^ow, 26/A June, 1820. 

I 

. The Grand Jury being imjffantlled, 
true bills wcie found against William 
Wilson, Willnili M‘Intyie, William 
Robertson, and Wilbain Watsc n. The 
two latter had absconded, and were 
not lo custody. 

S/A JkI^, 1 aSO.* 

WUhata Wilson was potto the bar, 
and i|h!tRctment being read, tile 
L<w4*»A^^W)cate rose and stated the 
oatqreAfthccharge. He observed that 
the House bftlle pnsoner was the place 
wliene the disalwcted met and ar/an- 
geid thgolklafis. jThc meeting there 
took^jUPtf Bhicfc Dwaif, t^e Spirit 
ofvth?^nior , land ‘Other papers < \ci- 
tjjjlg to disaffecttott. '1 here would ap- 
pe*r reason to believe that the p i^on- 


cr was the channel tlirpugh which (he 
communication was carried on between 
the St diiious "lit Strathaven, and the 
provisional government established at 
Ghsgow for treas^inable purposes ; 
ariQ that he was the person to whom 
then nicsaagesweredthvtied Through 
his menus chief!j, there was reason to 
suppo.p, that a tieisonabk handbill 
(tiic same exhibited in the trial of 
llardi ) was pusli d in btrathavcii 
TIu ICCJTnmcndation contained in it 
to all labourers to dcbi^ ftom work 
w t f )il wed at lea'll to a gic.it ex¬ 
tent' Tile proclamation was fiitlui 
acted upon by the ringlt.‘ders .rSsem- 
bli 1 T one evening et the house of 
Wilson, whe.ice they I'^sncd iii paities, 
and vu k .tly robbed difFcicnt housea 
of arm'-, which they biought to his 
liousi Early on tlit following uTorn- 
ing a pait), of from ten to fourteen, 
came out from the hcnise, vaiiously 
aimed, aid acconj-u .cd by Wilson 
himself, weaiiag a sword From dif¬ 
ferent notices It would apptai, that 
they were going tojoii' their brethren 
at (ilasgow, and accordingly they 
matched along the road to that city 
as far as Kilbude Here they met a 
gentleman and a lady in a gig, from 
vhom they leai r ed, that ^11 was quiet 
at Glasgow, and thattherc was not the 
smallest pi o^pect of succeeding in their 
undertaking. Upon receiving this in¬ 
telligence, they gave up then match, 
and slunk back to Stiathaven as quiet¬ 
ly as they could. The Lord Advocate 
contended, that ihoge facts esrah bsli. 
td beyond a doubt tb. t they had, 
with a treasonable intent, come for¬ 
ward in arms against the Kiflg, and 
wdth a view to overthrow the esta> lish- 
ed system of government. 

The facti were pn^oved by very vo¬ 
luminous evidence, for an abstiact of 
which bur limits (?bhge us to refer 
to the Speeches of Mr Murray and Mr 
Hnllock. ^ 

'The proSeciitor was then about to 
put in evidence the declaratjOTis of the 
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prisoner. Mr Monteith objected to- 
the first, because Mr Aiton, who re¬ 
ceived It, though he had told the pri¬ 
soner, that he was not obliged to make 
ai.y declaration,]iad yet added, that it 
would be better, in his opinion tb be 
candid and to tell the whole truth ; 
that tins was what he himselT would do 
in a like case. This, Mr M. urged, was 
holding out au expectation, or half 
promise, of some favour to be extend¬ 
ed to him, in consequence of making 
the confession. The ob)Cctiou was 
sustained, Mr Monteith then ob¬ 
jected to a second declaration tp the 
sami; effect, becau«:, though nothing 
of the kind had been then said, nothing 
had been said to do away the iinpres- 
bion which had been produced by the 
first. Although this objection was 
btieiiuously cornlwted by iSeijeant 
Hullock, it was finally siistaiin d by 
the Gourt. 

Mr Murray, for the jiand, then 
expressed the reluctance with which 
he had undertaken tins cause, which 
he had neither leisure nor experience 
of the subject, sufficient to do justice 
to ; but he bad considered himself 
bound to sacrifice every peisonal con¬ 
sideration, and even his professional 
character, rather llian incur the great¬ 
er stam of lefuniiig the lepeatcd appli¬ 
cations of a person in di'itiess. Mr 
Murray considered it a haidship to his 
client, that English law did not require 
the same precision in indictment as is 
required by Scots law. He justified 
himself against the uisuiuaiion that he 
Iwd unnecCb'S^illy taken up the time of 
the Jury by causing all tlie material 
parts of the indictment to be read ; he 
considered himself bound to do so, and 
had abridged it as much as possible. 
At the same time, he arraigned the 
enormous length of the indictment, to 
which he did not believe there had 
ever been a parallel. That again.st a 
man who had conspired against tlie 
life of Ring William, wa8»not*a twen¬ 
tieth, lul Ix-lievcd not a fiftieth part of 
« VOL Ihlll. I’AUr 11. 


the length of that drawn up against 
this poor individual. 

The prisoner at the bar was accu¬ 
sed of au attempt to subvei t the Con¬ 
stitution ; where was there any thing 
pointing jtt such an attempt ^ Where 
was there any thing stated on his part 
like cl dislike to the Constitution of 
hib louqtry, any thing short of the 
most implicit admiration and attach¬ 
ment to it? He was accused, because 
per.soiis rait at his house tn January to 
read certain newsp.ipris, the Rlack. 
Dw'arf, or the Black Book, as some 
called It, the Manchester Observer, 
and the Spirit of tlic Union. What did 
the Jury know of these newspapers'* 
w bat evidenre was rlierotJ'-^Jt they con¬ 
tained any thing at all wrong ^ He 
knew nothing of them ; they might be 
the best oi the worst in the world. 
tJupposing they were bad, they had 
been given up on the 10th of January. 
He surely thought *hat this was was¬ 
ting the time of the Jury. 

The next charge was for publishing 
and posting up a treasonable Address. 
He agreed implicitly in the description 
given of It ; it was an improper, trea¬ 
sonable, and detestable Addn-ss, But 
where was the evidence that his client 
liad any share in Us composition and 
posting up ^ When, after an investi¬ 
gation of several rrxmths, this trial 
was so pompously announced, he ne¬ 
ver doubted that we were now to deal 
with the persons who had made the 
Address, and witli some members of 
the provisipnal government who dic¬ 
tated It. As to his client, there was 
not the shadow of proof, or attempt 
to* prove, that lie ever even saw it. 
There was nothing more than evidence 
of Its being seen and posted up in 
Btrathaven. Among numerous wJt- 
hesses, some bad, and some bad 
seen it, so that it probably 
up a very short lime; and yet, bec^Ofle 
the prisoner might by have 

seen this Address, they W4f«fctlltd Up¬ 
on to believe that htt cundtiCt tfas uU- 
r 
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der its dictation. He vuould never 
ccasc to call it a most criminal and 
treasonable Address; but bec«use that 
Address was framed in one town, 
and posted up in another, was a man 
in that other, who is never proved to 
have even seen it, to be considered as 
the author ? ' 

Tliere was a charge of “ pufchasing 
and providing arms', in order to attack 
the Aoldieis of the King, and to make 
war against the King’' The iitinojt 
tliat w'as proved under this head was, 
that some peisons had assembled one 
night at the piisonei’s house, when he 
was absent, and committed certain 
outrages ; and that on anotlier day, 
ten, twelvcj^jpi: at niost foiirtetn iikvi, 
had marcTicd in a ceiiain way upon the 
road, while the pnscMier, subj'ct to 
their pow'ci, certainly went unwilling¬ 
ly along with them 'Bhis w’as the 
war against the King—this was the 
parading with amis Tliere wue 
charges in tlie indictment for drilling, 
and for attimplmg to seduce the sol- 
dieis of the King ; but not a shadiow 
of proof to siibslantiatc these charges. 
Mr M. complained of the haidship 
under which he liad laboured, lu not 
having seen the pi ccisccliarges, iioi even 
the dcclaiatioii of the prisoner, as he 
would have done by the law of .‘’/Cot- 
laiid ; pci haps liv had injured his client 
by procuring the re)ection of that de¬ 
claration, but he had been obli'^ed to 
proceed up m such cunjcctuie as cir¬ 
cumstances allowed. 

Mr M. now cnteicd at aomc length 
into an illustration of the law of trea¬ 
son. This, winch had befoie been 
vague, was limited by the statntecof 
Edward III. to cornpassing the death 
of the King, Queen, or heii, and to 
levying w'ar against the King; “ but 
he must be probably attainted by opeh 
deed people of ins condition." 
Lord fHtthad justly called the Par- 
Uamentwnich passed this Jtet “ a 
blcsjsed Parliament/' and he had ex¬ 
pressed the strongest indignation a¬ 


gainst those Judges who impaired the 
statute by introducing constructive 
treasons. He called these “ damnable 
and damned opinions.’^ These were 
strong words, especially from a man of 
his 8f.ation and gravity ; but they were 
not too strong ; because he who per- 
\ ci t ed this ^reat law, committed acrime, 
compared to w'hich any common trea¬ 
son or murder might be considered as 
small. To conuitute treason, then, 
theic must be an intention to 4cill or 
hv) war against the King, and there 
mu.t be an oveit act proving that 
intension. No doubt iT)U')t be left on 
the minds of any of the Jury, thaf the 
prisoner had that state of malignant 
mind, throwing off his allegiance, and 
either h \>ing W'ar oi compassing the 
King’s death. This state of mind 
must be known by an overt act, 
guarded from construction, a-id conjt c- 
tiire, and suspicion. The bara fact 
must come in such a manner, as ine- 
sistibly to lead the minds of prisons 
of his condition, a fair and lioiustjuiv, 
to this conclusion. J1 tliey wcie not 
satisfied tlicy wiic guilt\ of a ciime 
more hii.ioiis aid airociuus than he 
would mention, if they should find 
hnn guilty. Aficr the moot anxious 
search, he could never find a trial 
for I'reason at all like this ^Vas there 
a conspiracy against the life of the 
Soveicign ? was there an attempt to 
seize hib garrisons ? was there an at¬ 
tack made with a great aimed airay ? 
The utmost of the statement is, not 
that he put up the placard, not that 
he knew the people ^htf^put it up, 
not that he is proved to have read 
It, but that he and some others, in a 
small village in this county, seem to 
have gone so many miles on the road, 
and then they turned Lack. Pie could 
hardly believe he was addressing them 
upon a charge of* seducing soldieis, 
levying war, and forming this traitor¬ 
ous hand-biJ and provisional govern¬ 
ment. * There was merely evidence 
that persons met at his [i^use, but 
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without any violence committed while 
he was present. Could tlie Juiy, 
agduist their soulsy their oaths, and 
consciences, put it to their breasts that 
he saw this proclamation, when divre 
was not a tittle of evidence bringing 
It dllectly against him’ Never was 
lieasonor law more strained, than in an 
attinipt to obtain their verdict on a 
ground winch would make the life of 
every person as unsale as in the m>ist 
uiifortun/itc times, 'i line may liave 
been a great tieason—thcie may have 
been a provisional govei niiieiit, if ‘| 0 ,let 
proof be adduced ;,but hcie lliere was 
uotliing of the kind, 

iMr Mull ay now pioceeded to re- 
iiiaik on the testi.uuny of some parli- 
ciilai witiKSses dames'i'liunison iiad 
been bioiight to jnove, tliat lie heaid 
a knocking aiid ahainnunir; 'I'liein- 
lei(.M^e,Mi M.si’ji])OSLd, was, that tlicy 
were kiioekino and lianr,iie>in > aims 

' O 

On the tiidl of a ni'Mise would ibis be 
iield as i\idiiiu('? aic i\vMi'g to 

])UL ibc ^oi L po iblc inU'i (lit talion 
on tviiy tiling, and [jicause tli^y had 
jnii d noise, to believe they liad got a 
trailoioiis conspiracy W.'s this evi- 
deiuc U' ai'hct a man s lilc : I u; was 
sale fniin a tli uisiml such points ; it 
was only itnpoitaiit <,s stuwing ilraL 
tin le was noilniig so ttiding, but some 
ei'\ luus 111 igliboui j WMvild put nnchaii- 
table const! uctions upon. After this. 
It behoved the Jury to CAainuie scru- 
jiulously all the Htlcnipls made to bias 
tliem, Tlie sanie witness, wdien exa¬ 
mined to the prisoner’s coming 

out, said that he hclci his sword down , 
on cioss-cxamiiiction, that he set’med 
downcast. 'There waS ceiLainly evi- 
ilcMicc that he came out that day, and 
pioceeded with tliesc people along the 
iviad foi a ceiiain distance, lie goes 
lioin Stralitavem « ceitaui way^ upon 
tlie load. Ml .M. ti usied lie should be 
able to piov, the compulsion under 
which he ac'td. Could iV bcMoubteel 
lliat co'ijipulsn'n niighl be employed i 


One witness had been seized the night 
befoie and closely guarded. In the day 
time, an attempt to escape would be 
much irioie difHc'ult, especially in a 
pel son of a certain age There was 
no gtoiind of law' or common sense, on 
wliuli It could bi* said that this re- 
ptranit might not continue dining 
the whole of the eight miles that he 
accompanied tliem. It could -not 
he' expee'led tli it the proof of (om- 
pulsioii slioidd be made out on cvciv' 
step cm'llie load. He aciompanics 
these {leisons, nut a band of igbels 
carrying on wai—not going on with 
<.iiy disorderly and imjiropei attempts, 
oi doing any ciinre ill liif picseiicc*. Yet 
he w'tiit, even cm the evidence of the 
Clown, dijecled and uiuvilhng He 
had not attended a meeiing lield Oil 
the Monday, not far fiom his lesideuce. 
Ml M. ciideavonied to prove that 
e\ciy meeting, at wlin lihe was present, 
had been coiuiiuted in a nuich more 
orcluly mannm ih.m when he was ab- 
oeiil, 'i lure was tin. evidence of a Mrs 
i lamilloii to a .pcech made 1 hec veiling 
bclorc, cxpU'sniig appi obation of trea¬ 
sonable designs, and intention to ac- 
conipaiiy ihe puily; but this Wltiiesu 
had a biother who had lied the couii- 
ti), and w'lio, she might hope, would 
1)0 left uemolested, ttfter the law had 
belli saiislicd with otlier victims. It 
appears that during the wdiole of the 
raaich, WilSou had advised returning, 
and on the first opportunity that of¬ 
fered, away he goes. To a person at 
Kilbride, he expressed a wisli that it 
fclioiild be s.nd he was there on biisi- 
n*ss ; this Mr M imputed to a desire 
to screen his companions, who were 
relations oi intimate associates. 

Several witnesses were now produ- 
‘ced on the part of the platntifF. 

On the following day Mr Murray 
rcsumcd. In consequence of the eva¬ 
sion of \lie other persona engaged, he 
was deprived of his natural“witncssC', 
and obliged to have recourse to by- 
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fttanders, for what they had merely no¬ 
ticed and overheard. He had been 
obliged to bring forward the witness’s 
sister, and admitted that the relation¬ 
ship impaired her evidence. The Jury 
must allow for his disadvantageous si¬ 
tuation, while the Crown, by granting 
a pardon, could induce any irulividual 
to become King’s evidence. But there 
had'been enough proved, to shew 
that his client was under the influence 
of fear. A person had said to him as 
he left his house: James, this is' a bad 
job ; to which he answered, It is | 
Tbut I will get out of it as soon as I 
can. This fear he ought to have re¬ 
sisted : but.aJ’<>men had not that cou¬ 
rage, and was a man to be made 
guilty of Treason, because he was not 
a hero ? The learned counsel then went 
over at great length the consideration of 
the law of treason, and instanced nume* 
rouB trials, in none of which, nor in any 
that he knew of, were the circiimstan- 
ces at all similar to the present. He 
again commented also on the particu¬ 
lars of the case. 

Much stress had been laid on the 
circumstance that the parly carried 
out a flag, on which was written, 

Scotland free or a desart.” Was the 
Jury to consider persons bearing such 
a flag as guilty of a treasonable con¬ 
spiracy ? Was that an opinion which 
any man was not entitled to act on ? 

It is an opinion which I openly 
avow before you, and 1 trust it is the 
opinion of every honest and ivorthy man 
throughout the country. I say it is 
not merely the opinion of persons 
speaking with warmth and heat on t^e 
occasion, but it must be the opinion of 
every sound and reflecting mind, of 
every person who has studied our his¬ 
tory, or compared it with that of everf 
other country. Is it our soil, our cli¬ 
mate, our rocks, our marshes, that 
prevent this country from being any 
thing but a desart, with all the disad- 
vaniagcs of a miserable climate, remote 


from the rest of the world ? Was it not 
at the period of the Revolution visited 
with famines that swept away hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of the people ? 
WhAt, Gentlemen, can it be now, that 
produces the wealth, riches, and im¬ 
provement around you; the cultivation 
of the vales, the verdure which adorns 
your mountains; all that traffic that 
adorns and enlivens your rivers, but 
the course of a free government esta¬ 
blished among you ? And whenever 
that free government is lost, that will 
ceas% to be its state: that must be the 
sentiment -of you all, and of every re¬ 
flecting man in the country. No doubt 
the best sentiments may be abused; 
but because a sentiment which is right, 
and ought to be nearest the breast of 
every person, was put on a flag, did 
that prove that the persons holding it 
were traitors, and intending to destroy 
the country altogether ?’* 

We regret that our limits do not al¬ 
low us to follow the learned counsel 
tliroiigh a speech which occupied se¬ 
veral hour?, or even to touch the nu¬ 
merous cases adduced in support of 
his client. He finally warned the Jury 
against being biassed by the able argu- 
mentsandauthontaiiveassertions which 
they would hear from his learned anta¬ 
gonist. He insisted there was clear proof 
of his client having acted under the 
influence of fear and constraint. He 
did not wish to appeal to their com¬ 
passion. He might have brought the 
daughter of the prisoner as a witness ; 
but the case would havl B?Sn too cruel, 
when a father’s life was concerned, and 
it might have been an undue attempt 
to bias their minds. Fie called on 
them merely to act as honest men, al¬ 
ways remembering that if there re¬ 
mained in their minds a shadow of 
doubt, they were bound to acquit. 

Serjeant Hullock, in reply, said it 
was his duty to recall the attention of 
the Ju/y to the real law and facts of 
the case, which had been 
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'withheld by the learned counsel on 
the other side, during the countless 
hours through 'which he had addressed 
them. The learned gentleman had apo j 
logized for the short time he ha^ to 
prepare. There appeared little room 
indeed for such an apolqgy, after 
Speeches of such extraordinary length, 
and after he had brought forward al* 
most every thing to be found in the 
bboks^ except the law applicable to the 
particular case. 

Mr Hullock denied the charge of 
useless prolixity^ or of obscurity in 
the indictment. It had been framed on 
the model of that df Watson, the pro¬ 
duction of lawyers for whom no pane¬ 
gyric could be too high. The use of 
an indictment was not to perplex the 
opposite party, but to assist him in 
meeting, by evidence and argument, the 
facts charged. If any of these were 
omitted in the indictment, they could 
not be introduced into the trial. For 
this reason, it might be necessary to 
introduce charges into the indictment, 
which they were not able, perhaps, 
though they had expected it, to sup¬ 
port at the trial. 

The learned counsel then entered at 
large into the law of treason, and en¬ 
deavoured to prove from the highest 
authorities, given on a succession of 
trials, that any body of men coming 
forth, with the intention of effecting 
by force a change in the Constitution 
of the country, however insignificant 
in numbers, however devoid of disci- 

f dine, thoijgl^ witjiout arms, nay, 
hough naked as they were born, were 
levying war. 

The learned counsel now entered on 
the facts of the case. He alluded to 
the proclamation posted up at Glas¬ 
gow ; to the consequence which im¬ 
mediately followed, of the opera¬ 
tive inhabitants striking work, and 
parading the* streets in the military 
step. The Address was then^brought 
down to Strathaven. He cared not 


how long it was posted up, of evert 
if It was posted up at all ( but when 
work was struck at Strathaven, and 
the place was thrown into the same 
tumultuary state as Glasgow had been, 
could there be a doubt, that this was 
in consequence of the same Address? 
Mr H. then procee*ded as follows; 

Now,*Gentlemen, let us see what 
anterior steps had taken place at Strath¬ 
aven. I am now separating the Case 
of the prisoner from the casoof thein- 
dividual^ there concerned, because it 
will be important, in the first place, to 
ascertain whether any individuals were 
guilty of High Treason ; because, if 
the party in geq^ral, of fourteen or 
fifteen, exclusive of Wilson, were not 
guilty of High Treason, I could not 
expect you to believe Wilson was— 
therefore let us go by steps, and con¬ 
sider whether these men were or were 
not guilty of High Treason, and the 
way to do that, is t(9 see what was the 
intention with which they marched out 
of that place. It appears that, on the 
evening, late at night, of Wednesday, 
a message reached this person j it ap¬ 
pears by the evidence of Brownlow^ 
who, by the bye, was costive enough, 
that a man came to Wilson’s^hc, Brown- 
low, being in the next room, being a 
watchmaker, who sometimes employ¬ 
ed himself in working atmaking stock¬ 
ings at Wilson’s. It appears this man 
came there; .that he wished Wilson to 
go up. Wilson said, “ No, the night is 
wet, I will not go.” He did nut hear 
any thing more; he did not know the 
place well enough to go, but he went 
into the room, and Wilson was gone; 
ht then left the place. It appears by 
the evidence of one of the Steeles, that 
he went down to Wilson’s that nighf, 
^ where there was a congregation of 
**nen; the room was crowded—it was 
full—it was as foil as it could well hold; 
and he^desenbed the party as being 
twenty or thirty. Wilson asked him 
if he had beard the news; he said whas 
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news ?—the great news from Glas¬ 
gow ; the people were up, ^nd their 
brethren were expected, to join them. 
You will find, on perusing your notes, 
and paying attention to the different 
parts of the evidence, that a party had 
marched out long before that, similar 
in size, and similarly armed. The news 
arrived abruptly, and unexpectfedly per¬ 
haps ; it became, therefore, necessary 
that a party should immediately set 
about arrfiing themselves ; they want¬ 
ed nothing but arm#—in point of mind, 
disposition, and temper, every thing 
was right—their hearts were rightly 
placed for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils. They immediately detached a 
party to get Jrms. The following facts 
are also proved by the testimony of John 
Thompson, who w as theonly witness on 
whom my learned friend employed any 
observations: He said he was called 
only to prove a noise, and he talked 
about the trial oY a mouse ; and, ha¬ 
ving done with that witness, he for¬ 
got any more of our case last night. 
Thompson goes down there at eleven 
at night, and the windows aie screen¬ 
ed. What does he do ? lie overhears 
a noise; what noise ? the chopping of 
wood; and then it came out, that Wil- 
son sometimes burnt W'ood in hishouse, 
and, therefore, he was chopping wood, 
before he went Yo bed, for the fire in 
the morning. But what were all the 
people doing in the house ? Is it ne¬ 
cessary to have twenty or thirty people 
to assist you to split wood > But there 
was a debate—a loud du>cussion ; a 
discussion which may be considered, 
and so it ought to be, a grave discus¬ 
sion, before they enter on this scheme. 
But the party left Wilson’s house about 
eleven o’clock j the noise ceased; they 
returned about one ; the noise recom,- 
menced. Where had they been du¬ 
ring this interval ? The occasion was 
urgent; they wanted arms ; their bre¬ 
thren of Glasgow were waiting for 
them f they were to march the next 


morning ; active operations in the field 
were to be undertaken on the follow¬ 
ing day. Where, then, were those in¬ 
dividuals who left Wilson's house be¬ 
tween ten and eleven o'clock at night ? 
Ask Farey. Farey was seized in his 
father’s hnuse; he was urged out ; 
and you will see, Gentlemen, from the 
manner in w Inch Farey was taken care 
of, was surrounded by these men. Yoji 
will, by and bye, see the diflerencc in 
the mode of guarding men who go by 
compulsion, from that observed when 
men go freely and voluntarily. Farey 
was placed between two men, cad three 
pikemcn before, and three young men 
behind him—that looked like restraint i 
where a man is not to be restrained, 
they put him three or four yards in 
the rear. Now, Gentlemen, there you 
have a dilTerentmode of applyingforce, 
wheie the parlies really mean to apply 
force. Farey was their man, not their 
man in heai t, but he was their man by 
force, by restraint; and, in point of 
fact, he was forced along viiih them m 
the way which he has described. What 
do they do ? At the first house they 
go to, they procure a gun. The next 
house, I think, they go to, they want a 
man from. The old man in the house 
says, “ We have no man here ; wc have 
only our own family,”— the women 
SCI earn, and the paity go on. 'J’he 
next house is the house of Alexander, 
I think ; and they attack both thefore- 
doorand theback-door. The peopleare 
armed ; they do not stir ; and the man 
says to his son, “^The gu* is charged., 
you had better give it them.” “No, I 
will not.” “You had better.” Then they 
begin to bi eak the windows, and fire 
shots, to shew they are prepared. 'Fhe 
consequence of that was, that young 
Alexander handed out a gun to them. 
They go on ; it w^s a matter of ur¬ 
gency j the following day was to be a 
grand day ; they go on from house to 
house, ?nd /ansack five or six houses. 
Now, I pray you, Gentlemen| tell me, 

t 
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if you can—I would ask, in point of 
fact, any man, and I defy the wit of 
any man to tell me, for what earthly 
purpose these arms were borrowed m 
the way, and under the circumst^ces 
that they were that night—is it, in 
point of fact, I say, Gentldnen, with¬ 
in the scope of common sense, and a 
small portion, too, will be requisite, a 
very small portion—is it within the 
compass of common sense, for any man 
to devise a reason why these men of 
Strathaven should rob the house of that 
unfortunate man at that hour of the 
night, to seizethe fire-arms, intlie man¬ 
ner 1 have alluded to ? They then go 
to the house of a merchant of the name 
of Cochiatie ; they till him they are 
disappointed ; they expected to find 
sixteen guns ; they seize one from him, 
and get seven pounds weight of gun¬ 
powder, and twelve flints. For what 
purpose were those procured ? Was it 
for the purpose of marching upon this 
road ? Was it for the purpose of ena¬ 
bling them to have a grand field or pa¬ 
rade day in Strathaven ? Was that the 
cause ? Is it possible that men of un¬ 
derstanding are to be gulled by such 
observations as these ? It is not pos¬ 
sible. 

What is next done? They return 
about one o’clock in the morning. 
What do they do ? where Jo they go ? 
They go to Mr Wilson’s house, and 
groiitid their arms. In point of fact, 
they lodge the plunder of the night 
there. They, or another party, again 
go out,—fof tHere are two parties, you 
recollect,—another party go out and 
perform the same operation. Then, in 
the morning, by break of day, five or 
SIX men are going into the back-door 
of Mr Wilson’s, with guns. Where is 
Mr Watson, the standard-bearer of 
this armed band ?-*-lhi8 loyal band, for 
they are going to assist the Ring— 
where is Mr Watson ?—waving the 
flag at the door. They had rib drum, 
but waving a flag is as much as beat- 
»ig a drum. He was waving his flag 


at the door; well, but then he went 
in final’and they all came out. 

Let Ub stay to inquire for a moment 
what this flag contains. On the One 
side “ The Strathav’en Union, 1819.** 
Then tins Union had subsisted aoms 
time in btrathavcA, or it was a false 
date ; but surely loyal men like these 
would not put a false date on their 
banner. Is it not then certain that 
this Union, composed of tjie sort of 
materials emitted from that house this 
moriimg’ had existed for several months 
before^ Is it not dear (Strathaven 
Union, 1819) their hearts were will.a 
ing ? 1 hey waited the occasion, and the 
occasion, unfortuTiately for that unfor¬ 
tunate man, occurred on the 5th of 
April. “ Scotland fiee ora desart’*— 
1 seek not to inquire into the feelings 
or politics of any man, to me they 
are totally immaterial as they are to 
you, but I ask yoUj-Gciitlemen, what 
/:onstruction you will put upon that 
motto ? what construction you, sitting 
under the sanction and obligation of 
an oath, to administer the law accord¬ 
ing to the facts of the case, will feel 
disposed to put upon that motto ? Will 
you consider lHht that means any thing 
about vales, and hills, and verdure, ana 
ships, and navigation, and commerce ? 
If you do, 1 only say.that I differ with 
you ; but that is no matter, you may, 
notwithstanding, be right; butlappeal 
to you, whether you can understandthat 
in any otlier way than that construc¬ 
tion whicl\ IS to be drawn from the 
language of that document, and that 
document alone } 

•Well, Gentlemen, they march out 
from Strathaven, what do they do then ? 
one or two of them is still unarmed, 
and therefore it is material, for the 
Jiurpose of qualifying themselves for the 
expedition, to seize another gunif they 
can. They attempted Gavin Cooper's, 
asturdybldScotchman; he said,**I will 
not do' itthey then clapped their 
muskets to his breast, and astounded 
his man and maid; but he stuck to it, 
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md at last they struck off. That may 
be an argument against their being 
traitors, because they were cowards, 
but they went away without effecting 
their purpose. This was after they left 
Strathaven. 

Then it is said, they marched eight 
or ten miles on the road, but jhen no¬ 
body knows, there is no evidence what 
became of them afterwards; but we 
will take it in the most favourable way 
for the argument of the other side. 
At Kilbride they separated—'did they 
80 ? IS there no reason for their separa¬ 
ting? Gentlemen, when you, and when 
other men come into a Court of .Jus¬ 
tice, it is not expected you should 
leave your common sense at the door. 
Was It not clear from the informa¬ 
tion they had on the road, that all was 
quiet and tranquil at this place, and 
that the news they had received the 
night before was incorrect ? and there¬ 
fore these fifteen men could not expect 
to come here and do any thing against 
the military, or the peaceful part of 
Glasgow. Is It not clear that some¬ 
thing or other came across their minds 
which rendered their further prosecu¬ 
ting that expedition pil^osterous, ab¬ 
surd, and ridiculous ? 

Now, Gentlemen, I pray you, was 
there an insun ection, accompanied by 
force? Does the seizing of guns—does 
the marching out from this place with 
abanner,under these circumstances—do 
all these circumstances shew an insur¬ 
rection, or do they not ? ^f they do, 
about which I shall not waste a single 
observation to you, fbr what purpose 
was it, in the language of Mr Justice 
Foster-—in the language of Lord Hale 
—*in the language of every learned 
Judge who has tried and discussed 
questions of this sort— quo animOt with* 
what intention, with what design, for 
what purpose, did these unfortunate, 
deluded men march from Strafhaven ? 

f ls it for any private object of their 
M ? was it to advise or vindicate any 


private quarrel ? was it to do any in.* 
sulated act ^ No—none has been points 
ed at in evidence, and none but that to 
which I have adverted has been sug¬ 
gested oil the other side ; because, 
surely, to tell you that this man might 
be marchirtg out to assist government, 
rs too idle —I mean no disrespect to 
the gentleman on the other side—he 
must make the best of bad materials ; 
but It is too preposterous, too absurd 
for one moment to indulge in any hy¬ 
pothesis of tlsat kind. Then if they 
wentfOut for a general purpose, I say, 
in point of law, by all these authori¬ 
ties, It was a levying" of war. 

Then the next question is, if I have 
succeeded in convincing you, and if I 
have not, I shall not be sorry for It; 
but if I have succeeded in stating cor¬ 
rectly the evidence before you, in my 
judgment it must appear there was a 
iibing and insurrection, and that for a 
general purpose, and that there was a 
levying of war m some persons—then 
w'as that unhappy man at the bar im¬ 
plicated, involved in that proceeding, 
or not ? Gentleman, I admit, if it shall 
be made out clearly to your satisfac¬ 
tion, that that man was acting under 
the influence of force—if what he did 
at that time was the result of personal 
terroi—a well-founded personal terror 
or apprehension for his personal safety 
—if, in point of fact, you shall be of 
opinion that that apprehension conti¬ 
nued throughout the whole of the line 
of march from Strathaven to Kilbiide, 
at which place he’appeilred to be,—if 
you should be of opinion that the fear 
continued throughout the whole of 
that time, and if that was the first and 
the earliest opportunity he had of ma¬ 
king his escape from that force, and 
he availed himself of it as early as he 
could, I admit distuctly and unequi¬ 
vocally that that is an answer to this 
charge. 

Then^et «s see what are the facts of 
the case, as applied to Wilson. WiU 
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8on*8 house appears to have been the 
rendezvous of all these parties—the 
meetings take place at his house—he is 
the person toavhom the message from 
Glasgow is sent—he is the person, 
in point of fact, at whose house all the 
consultations and deliberations of the 
preceding night take place, and which 
terminated in these nocturnal disorders 
and seizures to which 1 have alluded. 
It is somewhat surprising, if 1 may 
venture to judge of you by myself—I 
should think it surptising if ten or 
twelve traitors should come into, my 
housf and begin to.make it the head¬ 
quarters, the place in winch they were 
to consult and deliberate in their trea¬ 
sons—that they should go out in the 
middle of the night, and return in the 
morning with arms—that they should 
on the following day march out from 
my hpuse, I being a loyal subject, with 
colours flying, armed as these men 
were armed—Is that, I appeal to your 
knowledge of life—I appeal to your 
understandings, whether a supposition 
of that sort is not so monstrous, so 
preposterous, as to be altogether un¬ 
worthy of belief ? Is it, I pray you, 
within the scope of human proba¬ 
bility ? is it a thing which is likely 
to have happened ? and I ask you 
what you would have thought of it ? 
Would not you have sent for the civil 
power ? would not you have reasoned 
with them, and have said, Why, on 
what ground of impudence and auda¬ 
city have you dared to come here to 
make my house a deft of thieves, when 
you know I am a loyal man ? You know 
you ar.e preparing for acts of treason 
and revenge { therefore go to your 
proper associates, men who are'mixed 
with you in the enterprize. Would not 
that have been the language of loyalty ? 
Was that the language oi the prisoner 
at the bar? Was that the language— 
would that have been the language of 
a loyal man ? If it would, ^lid^rWil- 
son adopt it ? was that his conduct or 


his argument? If it was not, what 
then ?—as* Mr Wilson, if a loyal man, 
would have adopted a line of conduct 
directly opposite to that; and that he 
would, no two men would differ in 
opinion ; what is the legitimate and 
fair inference from a line of procedure 
like that adopted by this man ? 

That 18 not all { you have the evi¬ 
dence of several individuals who wyre 
in the house the night before—you 
have the evidence of several men ; and 
1 do ne»t*mean to throw imputations 
upon these men ; hut 1 think, from the 
mode in which they gave their testi-i 
mony—from the shyness which some 
of them exhibited, that at least you 
have not got more than la ti ue from 
them. 1 think they have not exag¬ 
gerated or set down aught in malice 
against Wilson. You have it in evi¬ 
dence from Shearer, from Steele, and 
from several,individuals who were in 
the house the night before, when these 
matters were discussed ; and one man 
was obliged to run away, because he 
would not join them, to avoid being 
run through with a pike. I ask you^ 
what Wilson thought then ? It ap¬ 
pears the house was filled with a con¬ 
gregation of individuals throughout the 
night. Five or six men were seen in the 
morning going in at, his back-door, 
which 18 entered by a ladder from the 
church-yard, a place, therefore, of se¬ 
cret approacili, still treating this house 
as the head-quarters, as the house of 
the individual to take the command 
of this expedition, or it was nothing at 
all. Then they march out. Docs Wilson 
mjircli out under force ? docs he match 
out manacled or guarded, as the other 
man Mr Farey was ? flow does he 
march out ? 1 think if I have com pany at 
»my house, and*l» am the last person, in¬ 
stead of marching out five or six yards 
after them, I may shut the door and 
say I do not like this; these fellows 
have forced me as far as this, but I do 
not like It, Would not you have done 
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it, or would you have gone at all ? I 
think not. Why hide the sword in his 
hand ? all of them say he had a sword ; 
one man found the point sharp. “ He 
had It here," he said ; he only saw the 
handle ; it is not likely the handle 
should be there and the rest at home ; 
a sword may be as good with a wood¬ 
en hilt as with a basket one, or any 
other. How did he march out ? He 
marched out, it is agreed on all hands, 
and stated by the Glasgow hawker, 
Rownie ; headmitshe marched-oiit the 
last in the rear; some say two or three 
yards, but uniformly they state Wil¬ 
son was the lait man of tlie detach¬ 
ment, and marched out with a sword 
in Ins liand in the manner I have sta¬ 
ted. Is that m'uching out because I 
am compelled to march ? What was 
the compulsion on Ins mind ? where 
was It ? we will come to it by and bye, 
and then you wil,l see what a notalde 
tiling it was. But wbat is the evidence 
of Mrs Hamilton, upon whose veraci¬ 
ty repeated attempts were made last 
night, without success ? and my learn¬ 
ed friend having recruited himself, 
again attacked it tins morning, till he 
exhausted thcsub|ect; and then, in point 
of fact, he says, she is the sister of one 
of these men. What then ? is there any 
imputation on hej character or credit i 
You have that advantage which is a 
most valuable part of the constitution, 
of which you are a part, namely-, of 
seeing the witnesses before you—of 
seeing their demeanour, and of having 
an opportunity of seeing whether the 
witnesses tell you the truth, and no¬ 
thing but the tiutli, and the winkle 
truth ; you will have an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing what that wo¬ 
man said. You heard Jiow she w'as 
cross-examined , was tJwe an imputa¬ 
tion attempted on her charactei ? The 
poor woman had heard that an attempt 
was meditated upon her character, and 
she with that honest simplicitj^ which 
belongs to truth and integrity, was in¬ 


duced to bring two certificates—is 
that an objection to her ? Certainly 
not. But what attempt has been made 
to throw any imputation on that fe¬ 
male ? she had a brother implicated— 
where is the evidence of that ? We 
have the gratuitous assertion of the 
otlier side, that she has a brother who 
has left the country. I take my learn¬ 
ed friend’s assertion for any thing out 
of Court, but for nothing in Court. 
What does that woman say to you, 
Gentlemen ? and if you believe her 
evidjjnce, (and that you can disbelieve 
It, I cannot entertain the slightest ap¬ 
prehension)—what does she say ? She 
was in the house ou the moining of 
this presumed force and restraint. She 
was iheie among a party of individuals 
congregated for this expedition—she 
saw several persons she did not know, 
and she did that which is natural,to fe¬ 
male cutiosity, or any curiosity ; she 
says, “ Well, James, what ! are you 
going upon this expedition “ Yc'^." 
Is that the language of force—is not 
that, 111 point of fact, the language of 
a man who was standing theie as the 
luad of, I do not know what to call 
them, but incipient traitors—traitors 
they were at that time, because at that 
time, if they had ceased, in point of 
fact, at that moment, they wet e all trai- 
tois by the act of the preceding niglit 
But was not he set there, and what 
does he say ? The arms they got 
during the night weie the subject of 
complaint by many of them—they 
complain of their arms ;*and what docs 
this man say, who was averse to Ti ea- 
son, who was forced out ? According 
to the other side, he said, I am glad of 
it; ycu ought not to have any arms— 
arms! what, to subvert Government 
and the Constitution ? No ; “ you may 
get arms in your pnogress—you may 
get two muskets at Scott’s, one at 
Park-head, one at Hock, and at such 
a place-t-yoii may get a gun at Mr 
Cooper’s.” 'I'hey attempted to do that. 
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Now, I pray you again, aak your¬ 
selves, turn yourselves into yourselves, 
and asic your own minds, whether a 
man who was about to be forced out 
on a subject of fhis sort would l»ve 
used that language on the eve of their 
departure ? • 

Well, what does he do ?—He 
marches up the village along with these 
persons, still preserving his situation in 
the rear. Does he just see them out 
of the town ? No ; he is found at Kil- 
bt ide, at a distance of eight miles, in tlie 
afternoon, and he goes to the house 
of a person can ymg on the same trade, 
with whom he is acquainted. Now, I 
bi. seech you, attend to the language and 
conduct of tins man at that time ; and 
if yfin should be of opinion that the 
language and conduct of this man at 
that time shewed that lie had been act¬ 
ing imder the influence of periiiaiient 
and dm able force from the tune of lea¬ 
ving his house till that time, 1 ask you, 
III the name of ail that is right, and ho¬ 
nest, and ^lonourable, to acquit him at 
once. He goes in ; he says nothing. 

1 throw no imputations on that man. 
I could make strong observations on 
him. I could make obocrvations on 
the evidence of Thompson, which 
would aftect, to a certain extent, his 
moral character; but I abstain fiom 
doing It. What did he say when he 
went in ? Nothing at all. He asked 
for a pipe. The man sent out his 
daughter for a loaf, and then he went 
himself for tea. During this time did 
3 ny conversutvon tcfke place ? None 
at all. We talked about stockings, 
and new-invented stockings, panta¬ 
loons, and breeches ; but not a word 
about the party that passed, except 
tliat he asked after the sons of a man 
of the name of Fleming, where they 
were. Having got#n answer to that, his 
cuiiosity was.gratified, and he ceased 
all further interrogations. I do not 
know how it is, but if Lhad seen a 
party of that sort, and seen an old 


friend belonging toit, I should have put 
some quesUons on the subject, but none 
were put. Now see how that stands; 
after he got his tea, Thompson set hull 
up the Idiie, or along the road, for a 
certain space, about a mile, he said. In 
going out of the house, the prisoner at 
the bar said, “ Now, mind, if 1 should 
be called'to account for this, you can 
be a witness that I was upon business 
here.” Now, if he stated to us all that 
took place before, the only* business 
was smoking, eating a roll, and ta¬ 
king tea ; there was no other biKMijesa 
he went through. You cannot call the 
talking about this hose business, because 
he was there by iltcident. What did 
Thompson say in leply to that ? “ I 
can say that you were here,” negati¬ 
ving his being tlieic upon business “ If 
any thing happens whereby I should 
be called to an account, you will be a 
witness to pipve that^l was upon busi¬ 
ness here.” “ I can be a witness that 
you were here and he certainly was 
as good as his woid, because at least 
he pioved yesterday that he was not 
there upon business. Now, Gentle¬ 
men, that was a species of dilemma in 
which my learned friend felt himself 
placed by that sort of evidence. He 
argued in this way ; says he, these were 
fneiuls and acquaintances and neigh¬ 
bours, he did not like to say a word 
about it ; mid it was very unnatural 
that he shoitld. Mark what he said to 
that hawker ; “ V\ by, James, this is a 
bad business.” “ Ah,” says he, it is ; 
but I will*get away as fast as I can." 
He did not say a word of that at 
T^horapson’s. Why did he turn ofl at 
Thompson’s, if that was not the first 
opportunity for him to escape, because 
they hadencountered people ontheroad? 
•It was as cle^|s the sun at noon-day, 
when they arri^d at Kilbride, that 
their expectations at Glasgow were at 
an end*-that the foundation of that 
pinnae'^ of glory which they anticipa¬ 
ted was sapped and taken from under 
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them, and therefore it was wise for 
them to take the hint and jnarch off. 
What is that all to prove but the in¬ 
tention with which he went out ? You 
have it in et'idence, that he had a 
awot'd, which he sharpened bf cutting 
the point a day oj- two days before; 
and you have, moreover, that this man's 
feelings and principles weri' of that 
loyal nature and description which the 
other side would have you believe.— 
What is'che case of Mrs Hamilton the 
night before, when she said,^ “ You 
are an old reformer ?” What do you 
say to these things ?—That was Mon¬ 
day night she was alluding to. Was 
it the first time this had been broached 
in mind or contemplation ? What do 
you, an old reformer, say to these 
things ? What did he say ? “ Why,” 
says he, I hope they will win it.** 
Win what ? When you talk of win¬ 
ning, you play ft)r something; there 
must be some slake. When 1 talk of 
a contest, there must be some contest 
or emulation, or it would be idle. 
“ Where so many lives will be lost.**—- 
What does he say ?—“ They cannot 
be lost in a better cause." That was 
the cause which thty expected to win. 
Then it was a cause in which he 
thought life and death might be at is¬ 
sue ; in which he thought there was to 
be a warlike competition—-a warlike 
force ; something which might entail 
upon the parties certain death and de¬ 
struction. That, Gentlemen, is the 
evidence on the part of the Crown ; 
and I ask you, w'hcther, iiB it stands, 
you can have any doubt, with respect, 
in point of fact, to all these circum¬ 
stances necessary to constitute this of¬ 
fence on the part of the prisoner at the 
bar? , 

The learned counsdlf^hen proceed, 
ed to shew the nuga^ry nature of the 
evidence which had been produced tor 
the defence, and finally called/or such 
a verdict as the judgment wd con¬ 
sciences of the .Tury might diwate. 


The Lord President summed up the 
evidence very fully, making observa¬ 
tions as he went along. 

The Jury retired for two hours, 
aft^r which they brought in a verdict 
of Guilty on the fourth count of the 
indictment, but recommended him ta 
the clemency of the crown. 

The Lord President undertook to 
transmit the recommendation, which 
was not, however, acted upon. Tlie 
executive, judging it necessary that an 
example should be made, caused the 
sentence to be put in execution against 
WiRon. 

24, 1820. 

William M* Intyre, Alex. Graham, 
John May, Matthew Bogle, William 
Campbell and George Allan, were put 
to the bar; but the Lord Advocate 
stated that, although he had evidence 
against them, yet as it did not appear 
that they were ringleaders, or proper 
objects to make examples of, he did 
not mean to produce any. Alexander 
Graham had previously given in the 
plea of Guilty; but it was not ac¬ 
cepted of. 

Dumb\rton, Jidi/ 26. 

The Court, consisting of the Loid 
President, Lord .lustice Clerk, Lord 
Chief 13aron, Lord l^itmilly, met here, 
and proceeded to the trial of Robert 
Monroe, cotton-spinnei; at Dumbarton. 
The charge against this man was, for 
having assisted at the manufacture of 
arms, wdth a view to their being em- 
pIoye{l against the King. The trial 
lasted two days, and in the end the 
Jury found a verdict of Not guilty. Mr 
J. P. Grant conducted the defence. 
Upon the verdict being read, the au¬ 
dience behaved rather* indecorously, 
in expi^essing their satisfaction, and 
one person, who rendered himself con-* 
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(picuous by cheering anJ clapping, 
was sent to jail by the Court. The 
evidence against the other five persons, 
formerly arraigned here, being similar 
to the first, the*Lord Advocate ,de- 
dined prosecuting them, and they were 
all liberated. • 


Paisley, September 1. 

The Court sat here to try the pri¬ 
soners accused of stopping the cotton- 
works at Johnston and its neighbour¬ 
hood, on the 3d of April last, when 
John*Speirs, a leader on that occasion, 
was put to the bar. After a trial of 
nearly forty hours, the Jury found the 
prrtfiner guilty of striking work him¬ 
self, and of compelling and persuading 
others to do so ; but the Court inform¬ 
ed them, that, as this only amounted 
to a misdemeanour, the verdict could 
not be received on a tnal for High 
Treason. The Jury were afterwaids 
enclosed three difterent times, and re¬ 
turned amended verdicts; their last 
was IS’ol The prisoner was then 

dismissed from the bar. John Lang 
was then brought to the bar, but the 
Lord Advocate declined to bring wit¬ 
nesses against him, and he was also dis¬ 
charged. 

Ayr, September 9. 

The business of the Special Commis¬ 
sion was conclwded here this day, when 
Thomas Mackay, one of the prisoners, 
retracted his former plea and pleaded 
GuiUu. The Lord Advocate, consider¬ 
ing that the ends of justice wcfild be 
sufficientlyanswered by the convictions 
which had already taken place, declined 
proceeding against the remaining three 
prisoners, and they were accordingly 
discharged. Mr J. P. Grant acted as 
counsel for the prisoners^ b^th here 
and at paisley and Stirling. 


After the business of the Court was 
concluded, the Lord Advocate rose 
and expressed his satisfaction that the 
Commission was now ended, except in 
so far as it related to those who had 
escaped the hand of justice.—Bills had 
been found against po less than 98 in¬ 
dividuals ; of these /Jl, the principal 
ringlead^s, had escaped apprehension, 
and ot them he would say, that if they 
ever presumed again to shew tlieir 
heads, trusting to the condlusion of 
the C'oyimi .Sion, they would be miser¬ 
ably disappointed, as the proceeding 
against such as had fled would be re- 
niovtd into ibc Court of Justiciary, 
for the purpose #1 obtaining an out¬ 
lawry against them, which, m the case 
oi treason, was tantamount to a ver¬ 
dict of iUiilty. There had been only 
two acquitted after trial, and although 
he did not wish or intend to call m 
question any verdict of a Jury, he must 
say that therewas muchdoubtas tohow 
far one of these acquittals was founded 
on sound piinciples of law ; and a cer¬ 
tain distinguished individual,who com¬ 
posed one of that Jury, had expressed 
sentiments somewhat similar. Of those 
who remained, there were 24 on whom 
capital sentences were pronounced, and 
he was much afraid that, out of that 
numbei, some examples must of neces¬ 
sity be made. The remaining 21 were 
acquitted without trial. J'he Learned 
Crentleman hoped that the manner in 
which he had treated the different pri¬ 
soners would give satisfaction ; and he 
did not doftbt that much good would 
be derived to the country from the late 
trials, as the picture which had been 
exhibited to them of the pure justice 
administered in this land must have the 
effect of rendering them more loyal, by 
.giving them afeugher idea of the excel¬ 
lence of the CoStityiion. Still, how^- 
ever, the country would require to be 
iooked«fter, and for this salutary su¬ 
perintendence he would trust to the 
vigilandb of the Magistracy. 
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FOR LIBKL. 


Davison fou Libfl in the Ufiu'B- 

LICAN, AND DjLISrs’ MagAZINE. 

CouiiT OF King’s Bench,' Ot/. 23. 

Tins was an indictment upon the 
prosecution of the Society for theSiip- 
picssion of Vice agauist the defendant, 
a printer in VVest Smithficld, for pub¬ 
lishing, vending, and uttering certain 
profane and blaspiurnons w'orks, bi iiig 
the Otli number of a publication called 
“ The lycpvbbcan and the Jst num¬ 
ber of another publication, entitled 
“ The Deists’ 

Befoio the .liiry weie sworn the de¬ 
fendant rose, and i.'quested that each 
gentleman might be severally ask( d, 
whether he was, or was not, a member 
of the Society for the Suppiesbion of 
Vice. 

Mr Justice Best declined putting 
that c|ucstion to the four special piry- 
incii who appeared j but had no objec¬ 
tion that It sliould be addressed to the 
talesmen. 

The question being put, the whole 
of ihe.luiyai swcied it in the negatne. 

Mr Guiiiey opened the case, Tiic 
leained Counsil dwelt upon the open, 
nay, the ostentatious manner, in which 
the most peiiiK'ious docltines were at 
the ptesent day promulgated ; and iii- 
MSted upon the ab'olute Siccessit) of 
prosecutions in order to protect the 
best interests of society. He conclu¬ 
ded by reciting the objectionable pas¬ 
sages in the works impeached, v\hieh 
were contained in the l3Stli page of 
“ I'hc RepublkauT apt^in pages 1, 7,- 
and 10, of “ 2'he^Sicisis’ Magazine ” 

Joseph Biaiiscomb and Andrew Fiay- 
♦My* the Society for^he Sup- 

• pression of Vice, proved the purchase 
ui the books in question oir the 4'th 


February, 1819, and on the Ist April* 
1819. . 

'I he libels were then put in and read. 
The passages complained of are too 
long for insertion. Those in “ The lie- 
publican” declared the existence of a 
just and equitable code of laws to be 
incompatible with the existence of the 
Christian religion ; and those m The 
Deists' Mapnzine" proposed to refute 
the falsehoods, alisurdities, and inipos- 
sibilities set forth in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures 

J'hc defendant said, that, for^rtint 
of means to employ cither Counsel or 
Solicitor, he pleaded for himself. Tin 
Jew's, the Ouaki r.s, and the Unitarians, 
had been peiseruted in the fust in¬ 
stance ; they liad afterwaids been to¬ 
lerated. ’J'hc s inic fate would atfciid 
the followers of Deism. I^ct the .hiry 
lemeniber, lliat at oi e yieiiod they 
w'onid have been tortniul for piofess- 
ing the veiy J^iote,slant faith ivliich 
they were now called upon to defend ; 
let them refitct that the leinorsclcos 
iiiquibilorial feeling which had insti¬ 
tuted the picseiit prohecntion, was 
the same fetling which had lighted 
thf muid'*iO'is flames in the dajs of 
Oiieen Marv, and had filled the dun- 
geoiis in the icigii of Llizabcth ; and 
better it would be, and moie merciful 
and more humane, to-burn him (llte 
defendant), bis wife and chtldien, in 
femitlifield, llian to send them to pii- 
8011 , destitute of all me’aiis of existence, 
and 4c“barrcd, by confuiemeiit, of all 
power of acqiniuig those means It 
had been baid, that the man w’ho plead¬ 
ed his own cause was a fool. The fact 
might be so ; but he thought it beltei 
to take that course than to hire a bai- 
nsler u> ipake a sham elefcuec ; for 
that which was the hone si defence no 
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counsel could be prevailed upon to set 
up. 

Mr Justice Best would not suffer 
so scandalous a charge to be brought 
against tlie gentlemen of the bar. 

The defmdant?—My lord, you rfust 
not interfere with my defence. 

Mr Justice Bsst. —Mr Davison, I 
should be extremely sorry to use the 
power with which this seat invests me. 
If-you think that my power extends 
only te removing you from the Court, 
yciu are mistaken j I have the power of 
fining you whenever you transgress the 
bounds of decency, and 1 will do go if 
you presume again,to offer any insult 
to me or to the profession. 

The defendant.— If your dungeon is 
ica^', my lord, suffer me to give you 

thrtey. 

Mr .Instice Bfst —I fine you 201. 
for that expression. 

Thv defendant continued—Tlie J nry 
had heard of vicious piactices, and of 
vicious tendency. Why was all this 
weight of accusation to fall upon the 
needy and the low ? Why did they not 
prosecute the titled blacklegs, the 
demireps of fashion ? Why tiy to 
purify the streams vilien the fionrees 
were coirupt ? The matter complained 
of 111 the Jtcpnlihcnn was contained in 
a letter published in that journal, pur¬ 
porting to be addressed by a Mi G. 
•Smith, at Peterboiough, to Mr Car- 
hle. Since the publication he had 
made inquiiy, and had found that no 
such pel son as Mr Smith was known 
at that place. Pi obably some infamous 
agent, some Edwards, some Franklin, 
bad written the letter first, and was 
prosecjiiting for it afterwards. The de¬ 
fendant then contended that ev^y sect 
had a magazine of its own ; aild that 
the Deists were entitled to the same 
piivilcge; and went on to treat the 
Bible as a work Contrary to the ho¬ 
nour of God, and destructive to the 
bests interests of society. 

Mr Justice Bist.— 1 caaindt endure 


this. The empire of the laws must be 
vindicated or abandoned, and it shall 
not be abandoned in my person. 1 
will not sit in this place and hear the 
religion under which 1 am sworn to 
administer justice scofled at and insult¬ 
ed. 1 fine you 401. more, sir, for that 
off* nee. • 

The defendant—Then I must leave 
myself in the hands of the Jury. 

Mr Justice Bhsr.—1 have submit¬ 
ted with patience to hear qjyself in¬ 
sulted, and persons aspersed who are 
not prAc*nt to defend themselves; but 
I must not hear the religion un4er 
winch I am acting reviled. You must 
and shall conduct your defence with 
dicency. * 

The defendant read tlirough the li¬ 
bels in question ; and aflcrveaidb read 
ceilam passages from Nos J and 4- of 
“ 77/(' with a view 

to shew that it was a woik dedica¬ 
ted to polemical diseussion, and open 
C([ually to either side of the argument, 
lie continued. — The Deists were at¬ 
tacked ; how w’t'ie they vvoisc than 
the Clnistiaiis ? Look at the muidcr- 
ers, the thieves, who wcie, liedven 
knew, too fieqiieiuly executed at the 
old IJailey ; wIi.iL were they ? Chris¬ 
tians. They all died in Christian pun- 
ciples. No w'ondcr, for the dissolute 
and the depiaved we^e too idle to be¬ 
come Deists, or to think for a moment 
upon any subject. But what were the 
higher orders wlio liad the power of 
thinking ? What were the lords and 
the bishop^ ? Infidels, sceptics all. 

Mr Justice Bl.st. —'I he defendant 
is asserting that which he knows to be 
false, and 1 am determined not to hear 
these calumnies. Justice sliall not, m 
her own sanctuary, be insulted and de¬ 
fied. I add more to tlie OOl, which 
•1 have aIrcAdy^l ^*d you ; and rem^« 
ber, whatever bec^ffties of this 
those fines must be paid. 

TlieBefcndaiit proceeded.—He was 
not wo\th iOl. in the world ; that he 
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sbou1«3 pay the fines was impossible ; 
but he must go on with his defence. 
He would not ofTcnd th'e learned 
Judije if he could help it. 

Mr Justice Best. —Do not suppose 
it offends me ; it is too contemptible. 

The defendant said that he spoke of 
the principles of the great from the 
selection of their libraries. He thought 
it impossible to select works of great¬ 
er'iithdeluy than those of Hume, of 
Gibbon,vof Shaftesbury, of Burgess, 
and of Bolingbroke ; and concluded 
Ills address to the Jury with occasional 
extracts from those authors. 

Mr Justice Be.st piocceded to de¬ 
liver hi8 charge. No man, he said, 
could be moie firmly convinced than 
himself how absolutely necessary it 
was for a judge to ke.,p hib temper 
in every case that came before him. 
Where a defendant thought fit to plead 
for himself, he placed the judge in a 
delicate situation. A judge so circum¬ 
stanced would naturally be disposed to 
bear perhaps even more than ought to 
be borne, but even to that foihcarance 
there must be a limit. 'I hat limit pass¬ 
ed, how was he to act ? If he used the 
power of commitment, it might be 
said, aud fairly said—had the defend¬ 
ant been allowed to go on, he might 
have induced the Jury to acquit him. 
Under such circumstances no verdict 
of guilty could be satisfactory ; and 
the law, forscping the difficulty, had 
given to judges on the bench a power 
to fine such persons who should offend 
against decorum, who shquld wilfully 
insult the law or the religion of the 
country—the government or the mi¬ 
nisters of that governmeht-^wlien che 
conduct of such ministers was not at 
issue in the cause. In the course of the 
day, the learned Jadg^/continued, he 
had thought it to inflict four 

several fines upon'the defendant; which 
fines, unless he (the Judge) remitted 
them, that defendant would be com¬ 
pelled to pay. The object #of those 
llitics was answcicd ; the inundation of 


blasphemy which threatened the Jury 
had been arrested; enough had been 
done to shew the power of the Court; 
the fines were now remitted, and, with 
whatever warmth his feelings might 
have been expressed, those feelings 
should in no ti'tle prejudice the case of 
the defendant. The question resolved 
itself into this :—Was an attack upon 
the established religion of the country 
—was It, or was it not, a blasphemous 
and a ptofane libel ? That which he 
believed to be the law of England up¬ 
on that point he would state to the 
Jury. Every man had a right to state 
that such or such opinion, no mat¬ 
ter whether a tenet of a particular sect 
or of the established church, was an 
erroneous opinion, and to support his 
assertion by any arguments whicff'he 
could call to his assistance. Furthei 
than this, however, discussion could not 
be earned. Decency of expression 
must be preserved ; and received or 
tolerated opinions must not be treated 
with contempt. Persons were at liber¬ 
ty to put their own construction upon 
the texts of Scriptiiie ; but the truths 
of Scripture could not be disputed. 
He (the learned Judge) thought, as 
far as his personal opinion could go, 
that men might safely trust to the 
truth of a religion which had endured 
during a period of eighteen centuries, 
which had been trusted and professed 
by such men as a Newton, a Locke, a 
Boyle, and a Johnstone, and which 
formed the foundation of every insti¬ 
tution most valuable, most invaluable, 
to the country in wKich they lived. 
The offending matter in the 9tli num¬ 
ber of the “ Republican” was couch¬ 
ed inf the shape of a letter, from some 
persem calling himself Smith, to a 
man of the name of Cailile, who was 
even at the date of that letter suffet- 
ing under the setftence of the law. 
The Jury had heard that letter read ; 
it declared that a people, if they would 
be bletfseiFwith a perfect government 
aud an equitable code of laws, must 
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renouoee the Bible m the word df Ood. 
Thtt iiegle ealer^o he should deem 
Buffieteet. He had read the works of 
Hume, of Oibbon, of Bolingbroke, 
and of other writen, whose exahtple 
had been rtlied upon by the defend* 
ant $ and even those namef he would 
use as an argument against him. Hiose 
writers had questioned the truths of 
Christianity, but every one of them 
had admitted the excellence of its 
morality; so far indeed from hold¬ 
ing It to be inconsistent with morali¬ 
ty or liberty, many of them had in¬ 
sisted that Its priiiciples did not ori¬ 
ginate with the great Founder of the 
system, but were borrowed by that 
Founder from the philosophers who 
■“■diffd before him. His lordship would 
send the case to the Jury upon one 
single point. If they thought that 
the •works in question were fraught 
with scurrility, with abuse, and with 
vituperation against the established re¬ 
ligion of the country, then it was their 
duty to *find the defendant guilty ; if 
they thought that those works were 
specimens of fair argument and of 
temperate expression, they would pro- 
Qounce a verdict of acquittal; if they 
doubted, to the benefit of that doubt 
the defendant was entitled. 

The Jury, without hesitation^ found 
the defendant GuiU^t 

November 15. 

Mr Qooper moved for a rule to shew 
cause why the veiBict of •* Ouilty" 
should not be set aside, and a new trial 
bad. .The grounds upon whiclLhe ad¬ 
dressed his motion to the Coum wore, 
the learned counsel said, eimaliy novel 
and important. He held in bis band im 
affidavit of considerable length, which 
it would be hts duty to read to their 
Iprdships, The affidmdt set forth thot 
the dej^neou beio|f a poof mao, <mn- 
dueted h» own case at the frial, and 
that in reading a written defence he 
.had the misfortune three times to in- 

VOIt. XII. PART If. • 


cur the displeasure of Mr 
who theitmpon fitted him thfeO 
times, such fines amounting 
to 1001, That he (the depou^A 
inginfoimfed by the Judm that, 
ever might become of the cause, tW 
fines must be paid$ and having a yrlfe 
and children at h<6me, who might, 
the levying of such fines, have beCn 
turned into the street, became troublriS 
and intimidated, and incapable of ptb- 
ceeding in his defence. Tlmt not khoW<t 
ing wRat might, or might not, offend 
the learned Judge, he became afraid to 
proceed with hts written paper | and 
did, in consequepce, omit and fail to 
state to the Jury many parts of it 
which might have given a favoumbte 
colour to his case, and against which 
no moral, legal, or religious objection 
could have been urged. The deponent ^ 
further alleged, that, but for the in¬ 
terruption M experienced, he should 
certainly have made an impression up¬ 
on the Jury, and probably have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a verdict of acouit- 
tal. The first fine of 201. had oecn 
occasioned by the defendant’s asscrth^ 
that, in a case like bis, no counsel wOuia 
make an honest and a manly defence $ 
the learned Judge interfered, and the 
defendant then said, “ My lo^, if youT 
dungeon is ready, suffer me to give 
you the key.’* tie (Mr Coopef) did 
not mean to deny, he could not bf HO 
dbsurd as to deny, that a Judge had 
the power of fining for contempt, but 
then that pOntempt roust be open and 
express I must be something either 
bnn;g^ng the Court itself into con¬ 
tempt, ot elritructing its proceedings. 
In this, the first instance, at all e i|^ji^ 
no fUeh actbftd been committed. Wim 
respect to passage which 
• duced the seccfeid^e of 
learned Counseljm® not 
bound to defend the prinril^ biwtdl 
that passage contains^. iilis the 
passage; in which the dtfedu^t ’OWated 
the Bible as a work contrary to the h6* 
nour of the Deity, and subversive of the 
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interests of society.]] That passage* as 
it appeared to him, mereljr described 
the causes which brought the Deist in¬ 
to disrepute with theChristiap i shnply 
meant—’E Deist is not a ChrfliitBQ ; and 
how that passage could fairly draw 
down a fine upon the head of the de¬ 
fendant^ he (Mr Cooper) was at a lose 
to imagine. The third passage which 
had. proved offensive to the learned 
Judge wa| that in which the defend¬ 
ant had declared that the higher or¬ 
ders of society were settles. 

Mr Justice BasT.—Those were not 
the words; the words were these— 
the nobility are blacklegs, and the 
bishops infidels.*’ 

Mr Cooper could only speak from 
his affidavit. The words of his affi¬ 
davit were those which he had read ; 
and upon those words he was bound to 
, contend that there was, at least, no¬ 
thing new in imputnig scepticism to the 
higher classes of society. It was im-. 

} )OB8ible to take up any essay upon po- 
itical or moral economy, without find¬ 
ing the vices and bad conduct of the 
poor imputed, in a great m^sure, to 
the laxity and evil example of the rich. 
In neither, then, of the three offending 
passages,tlie learned gentleman begged 
^ ■ to say, could he find any cause for the 
\ imposition of a fine ; nor was he aware 
' that itt Uny case, such a power could 
be exercised by a judge at Nhi Prius* 
He had been able to find no instance 
in which such a power had been claim¬ 
ed $ and he had found the^ Strongest 
negative authority to shew that no such 
power did exist. Upon priRci|dej how¬ 
ever, ii[fdependent of all precd#jit» he 
should Mcottteiid that tiw i^ht of im- 
poring^ fines, the antou^of which 
would be linked only by |(» own plea-' 
pre, was a power too^fiifigerous to be * 
V ;lntrii8t«d to ahy JtffifT Let fheir lord- 
diMps look at the effect of such a power. 

A; them' imagine a roan pot upon his 
say for seditions or for treason, 

" inil’ conscious of his innocence—let 


them suppose such a man baring left 
to his wife and to hik infants, to those 
objects which frequently i^de the 
best and firmest men nirie slaves and 
cowards, a provision, a snetenanee, in 
case of the worst. Let them take such 
a being coming fearlessly into Court, 
and boldly attempting to acquit him¬ 
self of crime; and let them view that 
man carped at, cavilled at, attacked 
by such judges as England had seen, 
and as Heaven forbid that England 
should ever see again. Let them fol¬ 
low the trial, and see him stopped in 
his defence, told ** f fine you a thou¬ 
sand pounds for what you have Sajd ; 
and, if you offend again by what you 
say, I will fine you a thousand more ; 
and remember, whatever happens Yu 
the cause, yonr fines shall be paid.” 
Let their lordships put themselves in 
the place of a man so situated ; aopti- 
son, perhaps the block, menacing him¬ 
self on the one side-j beggary, hunger, 
and desolation, threatening his heljness 
family on the other. How would such 
a man act ? Would he hesitate one 
moment, as the lesser evil, to sacrifice 
himself I He would not hesitate. If 
he were a man, he could not hesitate. 
He would wave alt resistance, and sub¬ 
mit to the iniquitous verdict which 
would be pronounced against him. If 
their lordships did sanction this pro¬ 
ceeding by fine, such a thing as a hold 
and spirited defence would never again 
be heard in a court of justice. By no 
means, however, did he propose to 
contend against tile right of a judge 
to commit for improper conduct. Not 
only w IS that practice fully recognised, 
but it was, as compared with finmg, a 
ittfid aid charitable course. A man 
intei'itipted in his defence, and sent to 
prison, would have leisure to reflect 
upon the impropriety of his conduct ^ 
he would have time to purge his de- 
fence of the objeetiOnable mutter, aird 
would in a rifiormed state, 

before the UritO were to oonrict 
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or to acR^mt him* But the rej^ttou 
of fine* oferirhelmed a defeodaot alto- 

g ether} be tNK»iue agitated at what 
ad paaaedt ha dreaded what was to 
come} Im found* that aome parta of hna 
defence wereobjectionablei and he had 
no time to separate that whioh was dan¬ 
gerous from that which was likely to 
do him service} and the consequence 
iqust hci as it had been in the present 
-case* that he would become incapable 
of doing justice to himsclfi and that 
a* verdict would inevitably be taken 
aninst him. From the course v^ich 
Mr Justice Best had taken on the trial, 
of re'mitting the fines before be sum¬ 
med up the evidence, it did ajppear to 
him (Mr Cowper) that his lordship, 
—ssHdiat time» felt some doubt as to the 
correctness of the course which he had 
been pursuing. The remission of those 
fines Jie could not but Consider aS evin¬ 
cing some uncertainty in the mind of 
the Judge ; and upon tha^ uncertainty^ 
as well as upon all knovrn authority, 
and all Yeceived and acknowledged 
principle, he prayed the Court that a 
new trial might be granted. 

Mr Justice Basr.—As I should be 
the last persoQ in the world to seek to 
preclude the defendant from the bene* 
fit of a new^rial, 1 shall not intimate 
to my learned brothers any wish upon 
the subject t and, indeed, but for the 
last argument erapbyed by the learn¬ 
ed counsel at the bar, { should have 
remained silent altogether upon this 

Q uestion, In answer to that argument, 
heg to statevmost distinctly that my 
remission of the fines imposed upon the 
defendanl arose from no doubt #f my 
author^y to indict them ; I ne«r,^d 
entertain slightest do^ 
subject s and, naiul 1 am tnldn^ 
House of Lords that I am wrong, I 
believe 1 never shalli> That oftha 
case 1 now di8misaakngm;hart but 1 
will endeavour briedy as they 

really occurred, the mctn!p4a^ 
fendmit has mis-stated in hia am^vhf. 


The defendant heemi lo 

the Ju^y, with a view tu 
into doing that which has nhum 
suggertqd by hJb counsel—to 
him. t ^.|espe^ed his design 
time, and what has passed since 
firms me in my opinion* I thougli^^ 
that for gross contempt I had powetf* 
to punish by fine or by imprisonment t 
and I preferred the former, becausp it 
left the defendant in a situation to pro- 
^ceed in his defence. If it be*true that 
*I made* use of my power for the pur¬ 
pose of intimidation, 1 am respoosibla 
for the wrong; I am ready to answer* 
it j and I say, that if any judge could 
be capable of usiTig such a power for 
such a porpose, he is unfit to remain 
one hour longer upon the bench which 
he disgraces. That which 1 did I 
thought myself bound to do by tjk® 
oath which I had taken. If I have 
done wrong,, God fprbid that the de¬ 
fendant should not have the benefit of 
my error. But it was not in conse¬ 
quence of any doubt that I remitted 
the payment of the fines. I had stop¬ 
ped the reading of a paper, which, from 
the sample I had had of it, appeared to 
be foil of blasphemy and libel. The de¬ 
fendant had apologized for his fault; 
and he had stated that, which of itself 
was a sufficient inducement to what X 
did—he had stated that the fines WouM 
condemn him to imprisonment 

At the doo<^usion of Mr 
Bcf t'sexplanation, Mr Just£ce|^|moyd 
came into court, and the three J^qges, 
the Lprd X!bicf Justice, Mr>;Justice 
Bayli!]fi;«p4 Mr Justice HolrSyd,'^con- 
f^fred t9]|sther for near %0 minutes. 

Tbtt CsusFoJusTiCB—^Asut; 

presmit Ibave not the slig%M 

^ubt of tBie^wSr of a 
•at JVisf Pri^tGt'commk ior«omw| 
ofcourtybOr havHwny dou^ . 

competent to’a judge, and somjfm^'llS 
his painful duty, to impostKfillef U|>on 
a defendant, if he can m no #ihfr way 
restrain *htm from convcrtslig'his de- 



loDce into an «titf,ek upon law or 
the rdigioa countrf.. But it is 
•aid by th(^, defendant, that tke finei 
iraposM upon him intmudNi/ed him 
from puraorng that which have 
bf!en a legitimate liae of defence. Of 
tUa we cannot re^Iarly and judicially 
judge, unless we had before ua the iu* 
dictment, the evidence, and ahi the pre¬ 
vious circumstances of the case. For 
the purpose, therefore, of hawng the 
facts beiure the court, and of discuss- 
ifig a question which is in itself of great 
importance, we shall grant a riue to 
shew cause, with an understanding that 
it is to come on in the present term. 

Court of Kino’s Bench. 

November 28. 

‘ Mr Gurncy moved the judgment of 
the Court on Davison. 

The defendant put in two affida¬ 
vits 2 the first from Mr George Can¬ 
ning, speaking to his intimidation on 
the trial, and to his general good cha¬ 
racter I the second from himself, re¬ 
peating the matter contained in his 
former affidavit upon which the rule 
nisi was granted ; referring to an ap- 

{ lended paper, which contained that 
egitimate deference which he had been 
precised at the trial from employing; 
1 ^ jjffirming that he had sold the se¬ 
cond publication, the RepubUcant in 
common wuh every news*vender in 
London. 

^ Mr Justice BayluV* Cn pronoun¬ 
cing f be juauce of the C^urt» adverted 
to me gtound upon wbiijb the rule 
nisi f new trim W granfed, 
Look^g at the nat;^ ^tbe ki 
<»iestif9^, ^ appeat^4j|tifm ^tordsMp 
that the dputrdant ^t^rtain up 
hope of aftouittaLmC^t>% shewing 
that b&|Waa not the pubiimer of them. 
Tha^Emrse by the defendant 
^had^en entirely opposite; and it was 
tins full opinion of the Count that he 


had not sustamed the |3igkteit {weju- 
dice from any thing whic^ had passed 
at the trial. The leaiWtd jodj^ then 
vent into an eloquent exposmoti of 
the truths and merits of Christianky, 
and dwelt upon thedangeroiH tenden¬ 
cy of Ubels like those in queatbn, 
which attacked religion for poUtinal 
purposes. The sentence of the Court 
was, that the defendant should be 
imprisoned in Okeham gaol, in the 
county of Rutland, for a term of two 
years; at the expiration of that period 
to find securities, himself in 200/. and 
two*other persons in 20/. each, for his 
good behaviour, dfiring a further term 
of five years; and to be imprisoned 
until such sureties should be ibund. 
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Court of Kino’s Bench. 

D&xmher 5 « 

r 

Mr Chitty opened the pleadings. 
Upon the 10th of April, 1808, the 
defendant, William Cobbett, wrote a 
letter to Mr James Wright, contain¬ 
ing certain reflections upon the cha¬ 
racter of Mr Henry Runt^ The let¬ 
ter so written was read upon the pub¬ 
lic hustings by Mr Cleary at the West¬ 
minster e^tion in I8i^ The defend, 
ant then, notwithstanding his having 
written the said letter, published in 
hta /2egit/er of .the §th September 
1818^ a certain libel upon the plain, 
ti^, intimating that the hotter which 
the |laintiff had read as his (Cob- 
letter had not written by 
hun,'but that it was in truth a fiar. 
gerff and that the plaintiff had been 
concerned io forging it. Hktc were 
other coanta general aarorston of 
the jjdainijff's charactef* and the da- 
mage# jaewt 3000/. The de- 

feodant pleadjedtaathe was not gadtj, 



Lim. 


g 


Mr tliere 

iK»(wd but m nuae tbe definidant. 


Wi ttiffM Cobbctli to bring before the 
com thr wm of oU others whose at¬ 
tack upoa b^dual reputatioa was 
the most to be dreaded: a man whose 


talents it was scarce possible to over¬ 
rate; whose abilitses coidd onlf be ex¬ 
ceed^ by the zeal with which he ex¬ 
ercised them; and even whose zeal was 


. hardly so remarkable as the utter un- 
scrapulousDeas with which, upon any 
and every occasion, be threw his tre¬ 
mendous powers into action, ^ The 
compaiiBtivery unprote^ed incHviduai 
who now appealed from the defendant 
to the jury was a gentleman little 
known to the world, a native of the 
kingdom; and, in fact, almost 
a stranger in the country in which he 
lived. Sinco his arrival in England, 
Mr Cleary had taken part in the po¬ 
litic! of that part of the empire in 
which he had become resident; and 


now smij^t riiipltaliSsMii ' Bfb mliy 

Should Cobbett 

that« singular ccditictdeBoe I llm tlih 

the |Mly4&«tancoui brhich such 

m%K lb observed in Mr 

mode d^deaUng; with hit fmndiil’ 

Mr Hunt the onljiman whom MrQb^ 
belt had on one day wantonly abused,^ 
and on* the next as lavishly praised i 
Was there no little lapse of dinp to 
justify his change of opinion f Surely 
that was not a transition worked with¬ 
in a £tW months or a few days f and 
those who enjoyed the instruction, fad 
amosement, and the pleasure,—-for m<f 
stjructiott, and amusement, and {dea- 
sure it must bd to witness the play 
of great talents in whatever way those 
talents might be exercised those 
who enjoyed the delight of reading 
Mr Cobbett’s writings and opinions, 
not only for a course of years, but 
even for a qpurse o| weeks, not only 
for a course of weeks, but even for a 


being an elector of Westminster, he 
had exercised the invaluable franchise 
which he possessed rightfully and con¬ 
scientiously. In the course of his po¬ 
litical efforts he had become connected 
with Major Cartwright, a person whose 
long and laborious life, and uniform 
inconsistency—Mr Brougham begged 
the worthy Major’s pardon, consist¬ 
ency he should have said, but he was 
thinking of another individual, whose 
inconsistency was as obvious as the 
Major's uniformity*—but whose labo¬ 
rious life and steady adherence to one 
class of principles •could not fail In 
command the respect of those who, 
widely peibaps, differed from hidi as to 
the soliMiicas of bis doctrines. Ifiriog, 
however, in habita of intimact rim 
Major Cnrtwri^t, and enjoying 
faospitaltty for which that gmtteman 
was celebrated, it jaras natural that Mr 
Cleary, when his friend ri«i pinpoied 
for Westminrter, ihould be lowad iif 
the ranks of bis i;ttppofte£Qf|*ari|e^t 
of the plaiatiff’s imirtktin that 
occasion arose the libel for which he 


'course of days, not only for days but 
hours, not only for hours but mi¬ 
nutes—for instances of variance might 
frequently be discovered even in one 
and the same papei^surely all such 
persons must be aware, not only that 
inconsistencies in that great writer 
were things of common occurrence, 
but that It was in yiconsistency only 
that he could hope to be consistent; 
and'that if once consistent, he would 
be still mprd inconsistent than h^bad 
ever been* ♦ 

The LoeD Chief-Ju&tice obser¬ 
ved that die present case was limited 
to thoae pajHirs which contained the 
li^li in tfueation. 

Mr O^bett ritahed Mr Brougham 
’'to ha^e fulLacope. 

Mr continued.----Tlia 

detter beSngafWgery, Mr Qobbiett lid 
no cause to be alk^med at it f brit'lna 
rage was whetted; and in ao'rildyie 
first addressed to the iVem TotkMfiin- 
ing Posit (the' writer b«il|f then in 
America,) and afterwtfrdd published in 
England, he proceeded to attack Mr 
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Cleary. The Iwigaage was this 
** Now, though you doubtjkMs would 
not forge a letter for so base a purpose, 
yet I declare that you have r^ublish- 
ed a forgery. I declare that letter 
is a forgery; and I accuse Mr Cleary 
before the people (of America, as 1 
have done in my Renter sent home 
before the people of England, of ha* 
vtng forged this letter, or, what is the 
same in point of baseness, with having 
obtained it from a man who had forged 
it, and which man he well knew to 
have been guilty of forgery by writing 
my name for fraudulent purposes many 
times.*' The Jury no doubt were ma^ny 
of them aware that Mr Cobbett’s man¬ 
ner of writing,—and a most powerful 
manner it certainly was,—did not limit 
him to the narrow stint of a single as¬ 
sertion against the man whom he at¬ 
tacked ; but that his plan,—most ju¬ 
dicious for the a^omplis^ent df his 
pMulbf object, whether it were the 
meeting pam upon any given indivi- 
or the inculcating of any parti- 
cdiAr'UXipm as truth—his plan was,— 
constantly repeating and dwelling upon 
the same point, never ceasing his at¬ 
tack until he had made his impression, 
never losing sight or hold until the sub¬ 
ject in his grasp was destroyed or torn 
in pieces—to reiterate again and again 
the aame charge, sometimes in varied 
phl^usty and sometimes in the very same 
wOr^a, made more powerful by the re¬ 
petition, untikthe idea of fact involun¬ 
tarily associated itself with the so often 
repeated accusation, and bekef was half 
extorted by the obstinacy of assevera¬ 
tion. Here, however, the hlear and 
definite charge was forging of a 

letter,(Mrthe uttering t^Mitj|Mter know, 
ing it to be forged,' charge 

had foundanoti, the e««^ce of its, 
truth piust be in thlf haild* of the de¬ 
fendant. The proceeding being by ac- 
hioo inttead of by indictinent, there was 
«| opportunity at once affoided to Mr 
IC^bett of justifying own as;»er« 


ticio»aiid of etubltslungtbeyond doubt, 
the criminality of the Of that 

opportunity, however, the defendant 
had not thought fit to a<(Ufl himself; 
for the plea upon the record whs mere¬ 
ly not guilty. He therefore substan- 
tiidly admitted the authenticity of the 
letter which he had declared to be a 
forgery; and only put the plaintiff to 
prove the publication of the libel. To 
anticipate the line of defence lyhich. 
Mr Cobbett would adopt, the learned 
counsel was unable. All topics were 
open to him ; but there was one to 
v^icn, for the sake of higher interests 
even than those of Ihe plaintiff in' the 
cause, Mr Brougham did trust that 
the Jury would most cautiously listen. 
If any thing were said as to the fires 
dom of discussion, if one word were 
spoken about the liberty of the press, 
then the learned gentlemiin would be¬ 
seech the Jury, even for the sake of 
that free discussion, for the sakeof that 
invaluable liberty from which so many 
blessings were derived, to remember, 
that no advocate of those rights who 
still retained bis senses, no champion 
of the most unrestrained liberty that 
ever could be imagined, had ventured 
to demand, or been insane enough to 
hope for,*|he power pf attacking with 
impunity, by all means fair or foul, by 
all statements false or true, the cha¬ 
racters of private—no, nor of public 
individuals. The learned counsel would 
give to Mr Cobbett, and to ail men who 
wrote for the public, the most ample, 
tte most extendedrangoi They should 
make choice of all opintons, of all prin¬ 
ciples! and of all subjects; of the es- 
tablisMoents which embodied, and of 
the inftitutipns which supported them. 
Bet them use every device which could 
conduce to theelicitingof truth,and let 
them use those mea^s without control. 
Let them use invective and it should 
be called sarcasm) ribalHry, and it 
should nest for srlt j buffoonery, and 
H'ahoutd be accounted ptayfulnels: 





let them from i^th to mo&th, from 
day t» day, t»f even with as rapid 
change as ootild fellow day, or 
light sttOCeed to darkness, let them 
/Slacken or^fllnatrate character; but 
let their i^ge hare stiH one Unut,hnd 
let that limit be the truth. 

Several witnesses were Called to 
prove the letter to be in Mr Cobbett^s 
hand-writing. 

. .Mr Cobbett stated his reasons for 
KTpleadiBg his own cause, and^complain- 
ed of the treatment he had received 
from Mr Brougham. Mr Brougham 
had descnbed him as a man without 
scruple I as a sort pf hbeller surpass¬ 
ing alt other men. From first to last 
he had heCn a writer, and often a pub¬ 
lisher of his own writings; he had 
''feetn a writer for twenty-eij^ht years 
in England and in America; and yet, 
with all his over-zeal—^and he wished 
to h(^ven some people bad recently 
shewn as much zeal as he was taxed 
witho-but, with all his excess of 
zeal and lack of scruple, he had ne¬ 
ver, in the*course of twenty years’ writ¬ 
ing in England, been subjected to an 
action for libel, until the present ac¬ 
tion had been brought by a set of con¬ 
spirators ; and conspirators he would 
prove them before he had done with 
them. Mr Brougham ought to have 
known that; indeed he did know it; 
and therefore his zeal, for once, for his 
client bad caused him to overstep that 
which he ktiew to be true. In Eng¬ 
land, he repeated, he had never had an 
action against him ; and in America, 
only one j that was for a libel upon a 
physicfau whosS son had afterwrds 
been ambassador to Great BritainlThe 
pliy sidan had sworn that be lo8tiprac<» 
tice to the amdtint of 200,000 ^plhufl^ 
er annum; and 5,000 dollars dama|ei 
ad been given against him (MrCob-^ 
bett); but the people had paid the 
money; and he (Mr ^bbett) had doue 
a service to the coi^tiy^iy fe^uhlg 
the people from his iboiatoli)«,9S(6d£ 


ciaes. The chai|^ 
affected hiih far 
loose and 

Cleary. Twenty years had he wew '■ 
England chehad not suffered 
to grinv^er his feet; scarce \ 
had passed but he had Written sOQfil|iU\ 
thing; and yet he shad never befeiW^^ 
had an %ction against him for libel, « 
There was not a newspaper, not a ma-< 
gazine,-—no not even the Evangelkal 
-—that could say as much and, to 
mark him out as a libellert As for the 
prosecttfiin by the Attorney-General, 
he (Mr Cobbett) could only say, that 
it had done him no harm. It had giveif 
him leisure indeedj and he had written 
and revised many things during'his 
confinement. He nad gone into prison 
sound ; and he had come out sound ; 
and his seven years of recognizance 
had expired. Look at the Times and 
the Chronicle, and thmother newspaM 
pers; look at the magazines and the 
reviews ; even the Edinburgh Reoiexo, 
with all its clish-ma-claver, had not 
been free; but it had crept out of c^- 
sequences by those softeningarts which 
the northern gentlemen knew so well 
how to adopt, while southern stupid 
fools ran their heads into a gaol. W ith 
respect to the piotection of private 
character, that subject had been im¬ 
properly introduced. • Mr Cleary was 
not a private individual; he was a pub¬ 
lic character, a political charaCte^ ho 
had been mixoo up with Major 
wright, whom he had hoped tx3ii have 
seen put intpthebox by Mr Brougham; 

—Mr Cleary the associate of Major 
Cartwright t-r-yes, as a bug might be 
said to^ t man's bed-fellow. Mr 
Cleary wa* the last man whose private 
circle br'wflfc^ domestic fire-side was 
Ifeble to rittd^ption. In order to 
thew howHW^bable it was that the 
harmdny of this man’s home thoiihihe 
disturbed by the writings in q^uesrion, 
he wouIB for a moment or tWcUkdvetit 
to his first appearance on the stage of 
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Esgfish poUticf. la the year 1812 
he came oete £rom Irelaod, acted for 
•ome time aa eWrk to a •crfthiefy and 
became arhiit the French called tmu 
Initead ef tmitating many 
af hti worthy countrymen in iadastn- 
ondv aweejuDc; cross roadsy or aiming 
tne poat» u>r which he (Mr Cob< 
hMt) dra not mean to disputy hts qua* 
liSoatiooiy of a tight little fellow of a 
foptmao* be contrived to get appoint¬ 
ed aecrefary to the Hampden Club. 
For what he did, or did noty in that 
officey it could be proved Major 
Cavtwri|gHtt tit direct contradiction to 
tlm plaintiff's itatementSy that be re¬ 
ceived pay. It might be easily sup¬ 
posed that he was soon enlisted under 
the banners of Mmor Cartwright, and 
little wonder would arise, at hearing, 
that he very soon after assumed the 
capacity of an apostle of reform, with 
a bundle of lectures in his pocket, and, 
in the comfortable coiweyance of a 
horse and gig, he commenced his tra¬ 
vels through the countiy. 

The Lord Cuief-Justicb. — I 
think, Mr Cobbett, you are now de- 
acendiog too much into particulars. 

Mr Cobbett assured the Court that 
his only object was to satisfy the Jury 
that the plaintiff was unworthy of any 
damages. 

The Lord C'uief-Justice _My 

osly doubt 18, whether you are not en- 
WlWff tooTC minutely than any suppo- 
a^’lKCCSsity of the case reqmres, into 
CHVHimstances which the Court and 
Jury cannot receive upon ^vour unsup- 
. jpccted statement. 

Cobbett said, his intention was 
to shovt^ that this very Ckary Iwd, 
notwitbstaitding hi^l^emona, decla- 
nd himself ready to execution¬ 
er, and had perhaps yttt execu¬ 

tion, of the uafortw^t^ men who per- 
nshdl up^||||lscdfoid Id Derbyshire. 

The JiJfiTiCE.^1 can- 

’cot listeu’to this; what rdeAncy has 
it to the question before Ae Court ? 

t 


Mr Cobbett said he was pmqpared to 
&OW, that the plaintUf was for 
travelling, with a view to the iastitu- 
tion of country Hampdj^n clidHu Of 
these societies, as we^ as of. all other 
polftical clubs, be had neaer disguised 
his disapprobation. For bis own part, 
he had never, during the whole course 
of his life,^encouraged or assisted the 
formation of one single Iktle tiesl of 
the kind. Under all the circumstan¬ 
ces, as they now appeared before hinfC^ 
relative to the authenticity of the m:i- 
nuscript, he was not inclined to deny 
that the letter in question was in his 
hand-writing. Snraral of his 
to whom it had been submitted, were 
of that opinion, and they were better 
judges upon that subject than hims elf. 
But then, exclaimed the learned ' 
tleman. Ah 1 we have here detected 
you in a breach of veracity!—Indeed! 
and how have you done so ? A part 
only of this letter was read from the 
hustings in Co vent-Garden. Had the 
whole been read, with its date, and the 
name of the party to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed, he might, perhaps, although 
the letter was written ten years before, 
have recognixed it. If the whole letter 
had been read, he would venture to 
say, that not a sentiment would be 
found in it, which, in any point of 
view in which it might be regarded, 
would not do honour to its writer. But 
then see the malignity of the wretch¬ 
es ; how they harped upon the word 
forgery forgery, forsooth, and 
breach of veracity i and in ail this harp¬ 
ing they were backed ‘by the learned 
couiMel. Now, in spite of all this out- 
ciy, he would stiU maintain that k w^a 
a forgery, and that four pmons out of 
five would so consider it. In what did 
forgery emsist ? Not merely in the in¬ 
sertion, but m the omission, of a single 
word orfigute—m iuy ahemion which 
iacieased ordimfoiBhedtheeffect, which 
wtot to imdto aehangehng of the ori- 
gttoil ifibjtot. No man of sense or ho- 



ttOMX, lliereftMNi^ «ovl(l tiie 

doultt^ liii terwaty* He had 
been reproedied <wtb weatiluy : all 
Jhe coalo iwy waSf that he had endea* 
voured to go fropi good to better^ or 
at ka«t from bad to good. Perhaps 
there wem tome at that bu* whose ver- 
satihty was equally notorioos,*and con- 
atst^ oot to any regokr progress, but 
going backwards and forwards, and in 
^rpetual shifting and chanj^ng. The 
Saintiff had been called a mild inoffen* 
wre person, but he would wish to guaud 
the Jury against mistaking feebleness 
formildaess. Hetrustedthe Jury would 
not consent to be made the instruments 
of plundering him and his family of the 
little which yet belonged to them, al¬ 
though he would work to the last be- 
‘^tore he would knuckle one moment to 
authors of as black and treacherous a 
conspiracy as ever disgraced the human 
cbararter. 

Mr Brougham submitted that he 
was entitled to reply, on the ground 
that tliedf fendant had introduced many 
statements, constituting, in fact, a con¬ 
tinued aggravation of the libel. 

The Lord Chief-Justice refused to 
accede to this application, and imme¬ 
diately summed up the evidence with 
his accustomed impartiality and preci¬ 
sion. 

The Jury retired for three quarters 
of an hour, and then returned with a 
verdict for the plaintil^Damages 40 
shillings. 




CoBUiTT Bojt Libel ov Wr^ht. 
Court os King’s Bbnci 


J 


Dec. U. 


The cause bein| Called on, Mr Cob- 
bett rose and totuuated to tbe Court 
that be intended to wtth<ki«w kU ^e« 
of jii^ficatton. • * 



Mr CMfTtr opened 
The libels charged 
her, and colisfited of certahi 
published in the PolihVarf 
the 4th of January, 1817, 

IdlO, and Jan. 0, 18^. These^^ 
ra^phs severally charged the plah^^, 
tiff, Mr Wnght, with forgery and witlt 
fraud, and described him m an tn^ 
viduai to be held up to the horror 
mankind. The plea of justification ( Rs* 
serting that the charges contained h» 
the boels were true) wing withdrawi^t 
the defendant stood upon tbe general 
issue. 

Mr Scarlett, in opening the eaie„ 
stated that the p^mtiff, Mr Wrlgl)t» 
of whom, excepting professionally, he 
knew nothing, had been intrdouGtd 
and recommended to him by persons 
of the highest rank, and of tne most 
illustrious honour. He was therefore 
justified in saying, that he was a man 
respected and intrusSed by those per¬ 
sons whose confidence and respect gave 
weight to a man’s character, and that 
neither fraud nor falsehood had ever 
been imputed to hibi, except by the 
defendant, upon the record before the 
court. Mr Wright was known tp the 
world as the editor of the Pnrliamen-. 


tary Ihitortf, the Parlmmintari) De~ 
baUSf and of other wOrks of great 
learning and utihtys Those works 
which had been originally introduced 
to the public under the shelter Oi^^r 
Cobbett’s name, were conductem Ir 
fact, entirely by the plaintiff. ^ in¬ 
troduce thqdefendant totbe Jury would 
scarcely be necessary. During many 
years up jperson bad been more the 
object of phblic notice than William 
Cob|i>Ht. hi# writings that indivi¬ 
dual'bad imabMmself known in everv 
part of ibR jlRba where the EngHsli 
‘knguagbvmwkn^wn or spoken j and 
far was he (Mr Scarlett) from 
ing to insinuate against a man «| BR- 
doubted talent more than 
the plaintiff absolutely (kmindcd. Tf^s 
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he would say, that he poaaessed such 
talents for writing as during a long 
term of years had been unparalleled in 
the history of the literature of the 
country—powers which, whether em¬ 
ployed for a good or a bad purpose 
(and frequently they were employed 
for purposes apparently quite incon¬ 
sistent with each other), airways ena¬ 
bled him to handle his subject with 
force of argument, and with dexterity 
of expre^ion,—perhaps in a more emi¬ 
nent degree than any writer ever known. 
Mr Cobbett possessed power ftver the 
minds of the lower orders, and he was 
indebted principally for that power to 
the knack winch he had of milling up 
in his compositions,'coarseness, occa¬ 
sionally with feeling and truth, some¬ 
times with the peculiar expression 
which the occasion might demand. 
Need the learned gentleman remind 
the Jury in how perilous a situation 
that individual vras plaoed, who be¬ 
came the subject of attack by such a 
writer j need he say that it icquired no 
mean degree of courage to call, evtn at 
the bar or an EngliHi Jury, for justice ou 
such an opponent. The coiuiexion be¬ 
tween Mr Wright and Mr Cobbett 
commenced when no man needed to be 
ashamed of Mr CobbetCs acquaint¬ 
ance. It arose out of a change of 
books, Mr Wnght being a booksellei ; 
and the first transaction to which he 
should advert, was a loan of 20/. by 
the plaintiff to the defendant, when 
the latter arrived fiom Ameiica. This 
was at the time (it might p^robably be 
within the recollection of some of the 
Jury) when Mr Cobbett, setting up 
for himself as a bookseller in Pall-Mail, 
took for his sign the Crown^be Bible, 
and the Mitre; and motto, 

“ Fear God and bonuiinft^ King.” 
Indeed, at that time nothing could be* 
more praiseworthy than the general 
principles which pervaded Mr Gob¬ 
bet's writings. The people 5f Eng- 
having been imbued with the dan¬ 


gerous doctrines, the infidel positions 
laid down by Thomas Paine, Mr Cob¬ 
bett actually published a life of Paine, 
for the express purpose of holding up 
that individual to the execration of 
man'kind. The learned counsel, mere¬ 
ly as an instance of the nervous and im¬ 
pressive style of Mr Cobbett, would 
cite a passage from that very work:— 
How 'rom lives, or what brothel 
he inhabits, 1 know not; nor does *it 
much signify. He has done all the ^ 
mischief he can in the world j and whe¬ 
ther his carcase is at last to be suffer¬ 
ed tfj rot on the earth, or to be dried 
in the air, is of very little consequence. 
Whenever or wherever he breathes his 
last, he will excite neither sorrow nor 
compassion: no friendly hand will cl ose 
his eyes j not a groan will be utteredT” 
not a tear will be shed. Like Judas 
he will be remembered by posterity : 
men will learn to express all that is 
base, malignant, treacherous, unnatu¬ 
ral, and blasphemous, by the single 
monosyllable—‘ Paine.’ ” 

It was subsequent to the publication 
of that work for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple of England, that the self-designa¬ 
ted enlightener of the people (for so 
Mr Cobbett thought fit to term him¬ 
self) had commenced his Political Re- 
^ster; and about that time a con¬ 
nexion was formed between the plain¬ 
tiff, the defendant, and a gentleman of 
the name of Howell, for the publication 
of the ParliamtnUiry Debatest the 
State Trials, and the Parliamentary 
History. This went on until Mr Cob* 
bett, on taking a trip to'Southampton, 
was slized with the desire to become a 
land Speculator ; and, during his ab¬ 
sence trom town, Mr Wright inspect¬ 
ed and corrected the Register. By aid 
of the paper system, wbiw be was then 
writing down, Mr Cobbett got accom¬ 
modation to the amount altogether of 
from eOjOeXM. to 70,0001., and these 
discounts were principally effected-— 
one bill Wing given as another became 
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due—'through the medium of Mr 
Wright la London. One transaction 
begot another, and an immense deal of 
flfoney passed through Mr Wright’s 
hands. Wright,‘in fact, became %he 
publisher of the Itegisier, for he recei¬ 
ved the proceeds and paid the .out-go¬ 
ings, and remitted cash at time^ to Mr 
Cobbett, in Botley. Between the years 
1805 and 1811 the accounts, as would 
2^^riimonly be found the case where ac¬ 
comodation paper was employed, be¬ 
came extremely intricate between Mr 
Wright and Mr Cobbett, and, in short, 
they were in such a state that, to hse 
the very forcible latiguage employed 
by the defendant himself, when a part¬ 
ner in the business was proposed, 
“ they were in such a state that the 
devil himself could not unravel them." 
Things were in this situation when Mr 
Cobbett was called upon to defend hhn- 
self a^airilt the charge of libel, and 
upon that charge was convicted. Up¬ 
on that conviction the question arose 
as to whac steps should be taken to 
avert the impending calamity of judg¬ 
ment, and those measures conducted 
Mr Scarlett to the Brat of the libels 
which he had to state to the Jury. Mr 
Cobbett proposed to a gentleman who 
would presently be called as a witness 
to make a bargain for him with govern¬ 
ment that he should not bewailed up 
for judgment, and upon that condition 
he would give up his Register. The 
negociation did not succeed. Mr Cob- 
bet did not succeed. Mr Cobbett ap¬ 
peared to recqve judgment, and was 
tHrown into prison. The plaintifFithcn 
appliedfor a settl^entof his accolints, 
when, to his utter astonishment! Mr 
Cobbett answered that he (Mr Cob- 
bet) had no accounts nor any lAtera, 
and put Mr Wright to the proof of 
every sixpence whiph in the course of 
his long agency he had distributed or 
received. An accountant was employ¬ 
ed to collect the various do^umenti, 
ttnd they were submitted to Mr Cob¬ 


bett for his inspection. 
admitted pothing; disputW every 
thing I called upon him to produce 
voucher'* even for sums of money 
to himself; and finally refused to allow 
him anything for agency. The dispu¬ 
ted accounts vere arranged by the 
award of .Mr William Cook. Mr Cob-' 
bet claimttl about I2,0(X)1., and recei¬ 
ved about 60001.: and the effect of 
this curtailment of his claim was an id- 
veterate hostility conceived agflinst Mr 
Wright., Before Mr Cobbett went to 
prison, Mr Scarlett continued, a pub¬ 
lication took place in The Times news¬ 
paper, hinting that Mr Cobbett haff 
been disposed to abandon his Register. 
Mr Cobbett wrote a paper to refute 
this imputation, and called his article 
A New Year’s Gift lo old George 
Hose, In that work Mr Cobbett, af¬ 
ter hiB ordinary manner, mixed up a 
variety of subjects for the amusement 
of the public, and, aftdr alluding to the 
libel fur which he had suffered punish¬ 
ment, he went on—“ Walter says I 
made a pioposition to government to 
this tffect—that if proceedings were 
dropped against me, I would never 
publish another Regiitcr nor any other 
thing, if I did so, no one could con¬ 
demn me, and therefore I might allow 
the charge of Walter to be true ; but 
the charge is absolutely false, for no 
such proposition was ever made from 
me, or by my authority.” And Mr 
C’obbett thea went on to tell a story 
of his having certainly gone down to 
Botley with* such an idea, worked up¬ 
on by the tears and entreaties of his 
family ; but that he had withdrawn hia 
proposition. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr Cobbett had transmitted to Mr 
Wright th^farewell number of hia 
JlegiBter, whl^ would have been the 
concluding number, if his proposition 
to government had been earned Into 
effect, ^ow the first of the Ubetis ill 
question arose out of a suspicion that 
it was Mr Wright that the fact 
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had been communicated to The Times; 
and in eitpressing bis opinion that such 
had been the course of communication, 
the defendant spoke of Mr Wright as 
“ a wretch unequalled in the annals of 
infamy, and whom he would hold up 
to the horror of mankind.” Mr Scar¬ 
lett then proceeded to advert to the 
second libel upon the record, which 
originated out of the conduct of Mr 
Oleary in reading at the Westminster 
electiomof 1818 Mr Cobhett’s letter of 
1808, in which he spoke of ^r Hunt 
with feelings very different from those 
which he subsequently expressed to¬ 
wards that gentleman. That letter, 
Mr Cobbett, who d‘d not disdain oc¬ 
casionally to employ a falsehood when 
he found it impossible by argument to 
overcome his adversary, treated as for¬ 
ged, and as the work of a man who 
had forged his (Mr Cobbetl’s) name 
upon several occasions. Mr Cobbett, 
ill his plea upovi the pVeseiit record, 
had pledged himself to prove those as¬ 
sertions to be true. The paragraph 
in which he described the big diops of 
sweat—Mr Scarlett would read the 
paragraph :— 

** You, my dear Sir, know the his¬ 
tory of this Wright ; you know all his 
tncks, all his attempts. 'I’he public 
do not, and I will not now trouble the 
public with a detail which, if put in a 
suitable form, would make a romance, 
in the words of ti nth, fai surpassing 
any thing that ever was imagined of 
moral turpitude. I will execute this 
task one day or other. Jf the caitifl 
fhould put forth any thing by way of 
palliation in the mean time, there is 
Mr Walker, there is Mr Margrave, 
Aerc is my attorney, thereij^r Swann, 
W'^here is' Sir F. Burdett Kw^elf, there 
is my son Jbhn, who* he was 

then a child, will never forget the big 
jround drops of sweat that in a cold 
winter's day rolled down th^ caitiff's 
forehead when he was detected in fa¬ 
bricating accounts ; and when 1 took 
Johnny by the baud (who hid begun 


whimpering for poor Wright) and said, 

* Look at that man. my dear 1 These 
drops of sweat are the effect of detect¬ 
ed dishonesty 1 Think of that, my dear 
ch^d, and you will always be an honest 
roan.* Mr Peter Walker and Mr 
Swann vrere presen tat this scene, which 
took place in my room in Newgate in 
18J1-” 

The contents of this paragraph Mr 
Cobbett undertook to prove the truth._ 
of. He had witnesses—Mr Margraw, 
the attorney, Mr Swann, Sir F. Bhr- 
dett, and nis (Cobbett’s) son John. 
Where were they now ? They were 
in Com t, but the jhstification was with¬ 
drawn. Mr Cobbett had not stopped 
there. He had gone on to accuse the 
plaintiff of having forged his name, and 
of having been a spy since the year 
1811. The plaintiff was ready ; he had 
evidence to meet every one of Mr Cob- 
bett's charges against hinttk-charges 
which were as false as hell, and which 
would have been so shown had the de¬ 
fendant dared to meet the question. 

The libels were read, and a few wit¬ 
nesses called, but of little importance, 
as the attempt to prove the charges had 
been withdrawn. 

Mr Cobbett entered upon his de¬ 
fence. He stated his reasons for ha¬ 
ving removed the bones of Thomas 
Paine from America to this country. 
He had not taken that course from any 
admiration of the irreligious principles 
of Paine, or from any fellow-feeling 
with him in 1 is ideas of the advantage 
of a republican governipent. Indeed, 
he (V^obbett) had ever held a republi¬ 
can ravernment to be unsuited to the 
genii|s of England. Under a republi¬ 
can government, which he had mate¬ 
rially‘served, Paine had been lefuseii 
even Christian bunal; and one of his 
principal objects in^bringing the relics 
of that man to this country had been 
to shew the people of En^rland how 
complfi^ll]|^ all public spirit and all 
public virtue were destroyed by repub¬ 
lican governments. The defendant''..vtit 
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on to account for Im having first ]us> 
tified) and afterward* abandoned, his 
plea of justificatioa. Instructions for 
that plea had been delivered to his at. 
torney, at a time when he was deeply 
engaged wit^f>usinesaof more interest, 
and when hd' waa not aware of the pre¬ 
cise documents which would be neces¬ 
sary for him to support that plea. He 
had power to prove all that he bad said 
V^^^inst the plaintiff, and ten times more; 
'^nud whatever course the present action 
ought take, that proof should, in pro. 
per time, be forthcoming; but it was 
not ready now. He well unders&od 
that against no man*but himself would 
the present action have been brought. 
He knew the political feeling which 
the plaintiff trusted to. The Jury had 
been told that he had libelled Sir Fran. 
CIS Burdett, and it was hoped that the 
Jury would visit that libel upon him 
in thd damages which they might give 
for the present. He trusted, how¬ 
ever, that they would do no such 
thing, and he was sure that no man 
would despise more heartily than the 
honourable Baronet himself, such a mi¬ 
serable attempt to pander to their pre¬ 
judices. He still contended that the 
mutilation of a letter virtually amount¬ 
ed to a forgery of that letter. Even 
Dr Franklin, having made an impro¬ 
per use of some letters, obtained from 
the Governor of Massachussetts, had 
been called a thief by Lord Rosslyn, 
at the bar of the House of Commons. 
Mr Cobbett then remarked upon the 
evidence which had been adduced by 
tfie plaintiff, and intimated to theSjury 
the ground upon which he proiosed 
to rest his defence—that ground oeing 
simply this {-—that it was his son Wil- 
' liam, and not himself, who ba<? beeti 
the publisher of the libels in (|ue8tion, 
and that a.conside^able portion of the 
matter complained of in the Register 
of the 6th of March, 1819, had beea- 
writtenby his sons Williiua,,a^ Joha. 
He then called 


' William Clement, wha 
the Political Regu/er, in 1816, siraa 
legally published oy WilHaui Cobbett, 
junior. In the beginning of 1817» wit¬ 
ness published the Hegister. Witnew 
kept his accounts wim William 
belt, junior. He 8|ttled his accounts 
with the son } but always considered 
the fathdt as responsible* He consi¬ 
dered the father the proprietor of the 
Ilegister, though not legally so. 

In his cross-examination, witness ad¬ 
mitted that he had never treated with 
the son, but as the agent of the father. 
The father's name was entered in hi« 
books, although he settled accounts 
with the son. Before Mr Cobbett 
went to America, witness gave bills to 
a considerable amount for his use. 
Those bills were given in anticipation 
of the proceeds which were to arise 
from the sale of the Register. 

Charles Preston, clerk in the Stamp 
Office, produced an affidavit of Wil¬ 
liam Cobbett, junior, dieted 5th of Ja¬ 
nuary 1816, stating himself to be sole 
proprietor of the Political Register’-- 
and another of the 25th of the same 
month, in the same year, stating himself 
to be printer, publisher, and sole pro¬ 
prietor of the Register. 

William Cobbett, junior, was next 
called. The material part of this wit¬ 
ness’s evidence went to the question, 
whether he or his Father was in truth 
the proprietor of the paper. The wit¬ 
ness swore that the property of the pa¬ 
per was made over to him by his fa¬ 
ther, and that his father received a sa¬ 
lary from him, as editor. That salary 
varied from time to time, from 35 or 
40*guineas a-week to 350/. per month. 
Witneesv^lNiiqiWpftVe proprietor of the 
paper. He frequently made alterations 
Irt the mitter transmitted by his father, 
and made rabst material alterations in 
that part of the Register of tbq 
■ March, »181U, which alluded llr'thf 
plaintiff. 

In his cyoss-examinattofly mtnesa ad- 
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mitted that he paid his father no con¬ 
sideration for the assignment of ttie 
paper, and that he reassigned it with¬ 
out receiving znj consideration. Du¬ 
ring the time that the paper was the 
property of witness, his father had not 
the pow'er at will to resume it; but, 
of course, if he had withdrawn his wri¬ 
ting, the shadow only would*have been 
left to witness. 

* Mr John Cobbett, another of de- 
fendant‘’8 sons, deposed principally to 
some alterations by him, aod by his 
brother, in the article of the 6th of 
March, 1819, which regarded Mr 
Wright, the plaintiff. The alterations 
were made, becauscMhe article was not 
sufficiently bitter. 

Mr Scarlett, in reply, contended, 
that the whole course of Mr Cobbett’s 

t fence had been an aggravation of 
S injury which he had done to the 
plaintiff. 

The Lord Chief-Justice, in sum¬ 
ming Up; held that Mr Cobbett, either 


as the bona fide proprietor, or as the 
editor of the Political Reg^er, would 
be liable for its contents. With re¬ 
spect to the alterations he had autho¬ 
rity to make; if a*principal autho¬ 
rised an agent to make reasonablealter- 
ations, 4:hen, for the effect of such 
reasonable alterations he was still re¬ 
sponsible. It was for the Jury to de¬ 
cide, whetherthe evidence had brought 
home to the defendant the libcls»tin-. 
question. If they were of that opinion, 
the line of defence adopted by Mr 
Cobbett, if not permitted to weigh in 
aggravation of damages, would cer¬ 
tainly be a very sufficient bar to any 
plea ill mitigation. 

The Ju'fy retired at about a quarter 
to nine, and, after an absence of near¬ 
ly one hour and three quarters, re¬ 
turned with a verdict for the plaintiff. 
—Damages, 1000/.; costs, 40s. 

The trial occupied the Court from 
half past nine in the morning, till a 
quarter past ten at night. 
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Nfstif-tt, Fon THK Mukdeu of Mr 

pAIlhl-tt AND ills IIoUbEKEErEK. 

Maulilone, Julij 28. 

The Coininon Serjeant detailed the 
facts of the case. The deceased, I’lio- 
tuas Parker, lived in Mulqrave-place, 
iflithc town of Woolwich. Ho was 
of age, and had formerly 
beel) engaged in business as a wqrk- 
ing-jeiiFeUer in London. He had re¬ 
tired frdm business {tome^aars before 
his death, a|id lived in thb house at 
Woolwich, ittiwhich ?bnre was only 
one other inhabitant, a person who 
Isad also mat with her death on the 
. aame occasion. Mr Parkers habits 
eoitremely regular, and being 
iai^iisnced in years, he retired early to 


rest ,* ten o’clock was the usual hour 
at wliicli he went to bed. The house¬ 
keeper had been seen as late as one 
o’clock in the afternoon coining from 
the butcherls with some meat for the 
use of the family ; she had been seen 
going to the house by a person who 
liveij opposite. By the same neigh- 
boui Mr Parker’had b&en seen at four 
o’clfck in the evening. It was a tem¬ 
pestuous day, and therefore not very 
likely that they would be out after 
four^'clock; indeed, sO temp^tuous 
was the weather, fbat it pfietfentdd 
Ml Parker’s son-in-law from g^ing to 
see him on that day,«as 'He had in¬ 
tended. At seven o'clot^k a neigh¬ 
bour, who lived in the oeslt liouse, 
heard^hs dom* going.' Thbs^'ihihgs 
remained till half-past one in the mid- 
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die of the night, irhen the wtitchman, 
who was stationed nedv the house, 
ai^L^o, he regtetted to say, was 
now in Ireland, observed smoke issu¬ 
ing from the parlour window. 'He 
immediately sprang his rattle, which 
drew to the place several Soldiers 
from the adjoining barracks. The 
alarm also attraqted a carpenter’s ap¬ 
prentice, who got in at a window, 
an^ was present when the door was 
broken open. There were only Mr 
Parker and the housekeeper to be 
awakened and rescued from the Sfe, 
and therefore the Qrst object of the 
persons assembled was to alarm them, 
'flicy would learn from one of the 
witnesses that he went to the bed¬ 
rooms, but found neither any person, 
nor the appearance of any persons 
having been in them ; there were no 
candle^ in the rooms. The beds had 
been set on hre in both rooms ; but 
there was no connexion between the 
fires in these two rooms, or between 
either of them, and any other part of 
the house, so that they must have 
been lighted separately. I'hey found 
the parlour full of fire and smoke, 
which they subdued by water, and 
then they ascertained what had been 
done there. On breaking open the 
outer door, they found it had not 
been bolted, and from this it appear¬ 
ed that the inmates of the house had 
never gone to bed. There was an¬ 
other circumstance, which would shew 
tlmt this fire'had been caused by. de¬ 
sign, and that Was, thht in every r^om 
which commanded a view of the st jeet, 
there were blankets naileR up agcinst 
the windows. The Jury would be told 
by the neighbours who lived oppo¬ 
site, that they had never known this 
to have occurred before, and he would 
put it to their undeMtanding, whether 
It could be reasonably accounted for 
on any otlier supposition, than that it 
had been dome for the purpose coiw 
cealment. On entering the parlour, 


a'horrid sight presented itedf. Hyo 
dead bodies were found, half consu¬ 
med by fire. These bodies he bolie*, 
ved he should be able to ulentJf|^> 
though evidence to that efibet 
scarcely necessary; for it was 
likely that Mr Parker and hiS houa^ 
keeper sl^ould have left the house, 
and that two other persons had.qOUie 
into it, and had been burpt to death. 
The head of Mr Parker was, almost 
entirely consumed, but the left leg 
remained fierfeCt, and furnished su^ 
ficient proof of the identity of the 
body. On the left foot there 
found a shoe, which, having , origi¬ 
nally been too small, had been burst 
in tying, on—a circumstai&ce that 
would be prove# by the person who 
made the shoe. The body of Sarah 
Brown was also known beyond any 
doubt. The surgeon who exami¬ 
ned the bodies bad mot the small-' 
esj: doubt that both had been dead 
before they were burnt. The frac¬ 
ture on the skull of Mr Parker was 
quite sufficient to produce instant 
death, and seemed to have been in¬ 
flicted with the claw of a hammer. 
On the head of the housekeeper, also, , 
there were two deep wounds ; and it 
was iinpossihle that these injuries 
could have licen occ'isioneil by fire. 
It was likely that the munlercr was 
single in the transaction, for the linen' 
was mostly all left behind, and the ar¬ 
ticles which'had been taken" away, 
were chiefly jewellery and trinkete. 
Immediately after the discovery of 
the murder, a constable had taken 
change of the house, and had taken 
care to preserve the property found 
in it. Ami^ that property ,were se¬ 
veral articles of jewellery; and i^ 
wmuld appear ft evidence that the Ar¬ 
ticles found on the prisotibr 
sponded exactly with those in' 
house; for the whole plate and jew¬ 
ellery were very old-fashtofted j; and 
the articl'?s would be sworn, to by a 
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p(>rson who had been the apprentice 
of Mr Parker when he was in busi¬ 
ness, and who had assisted in the ma¬ 
king of many of them. At the time 
there was no trace of the person who 
had committed the crime; several 
persons indeed vyere arrested on sus¬ 
picion, but were soon after dischar¬ 
ged. He would now proceed to re¬ 
late the case of the prisoner, as he 
should be able to prove it in evidence. 
He had formerly been in the artillery 
service, and had been stationed at 
Woolwich ; but he was discharged in 
1616, and had a pension of 9(1. a-day. 
He had a wife and six cluldreti at 
Woolwich. It ha'jf)[)ened, that four 
montiis before this murder, the pri¬ 
soner had been arrftsted on another 
charge, but he had escaped from the 
constable, and had left Woolwich a 
short time before the murder was 
committed. His namo. was Ncsbett, 
but it would be proved that he went 
to Portsmouth under the name of 
Watson, and tlicic he remained till 
February. During his stay there he 
was on terms of intimacy with a wo¬ 
man of loose character; and it was 
^ not likely that in siieh society he 
should retain his money long. He 
was, in fact, altogether destitute of 
money when he lett Portsmouth. On 
the l9th of February, lie borrowed 
208 . from a peison of the name of 
Colo, leaving a box as security for the 
amount, and stating that he was go¬ 
ing to London to receive some mo¬ 
ney. Cole believed this, and advan- 
ceu the 208.; so that it appeared that 
on leaving Portsmouth he was ifith- 
out money- It would be moved, that 
on the day aRer the irfwder, about 
one o'clock, he was seen at a place 
called Mouse-hill, abdUt 86 miles from 
London, and taken up by a Ports¬ 
mouth coach. Hestatetl to the coach¬ 
man that he had made his w%y to Mil¬ 
ford by the Chichester coach, and had 
walked over from Milford ,to j^louse- 


hill, to take the Portsmouth coaOh. 
By this plan he got back to Ports¬ 
mouth, and the moment he ^:>4ved 
there he appeared to be rich. What 
mdney there was in Mr Parker’s house 
he did not know; but he should be 
able to identify the property found on 
the prisoner.t. The morning after his 
arrival at Portsmoutl^i, he sent a per¬ 
son to Cole, with what the woman 
whom he cohabited with supposed-to 
be a 10/. note, but what turned out 
to be a 5/. Bank of England note. 
The Jury would naturally expect that 
the pi'isuncr shoq^Id account for this 
sudden alteration which took* place 
in his circumstances after he left, 
Portsmouth. Not only did he;, send 
the 5/. note to Cole, but he also made 
this woman a number of presents, 
consisting of shawls and various arti¬ 
cles of dress, the amount of winch she 
would tell when examined. But the 
question was, on the prisoner’s re¬ 
turn to Portsmouth, from what place 
dill he come ? from Londiin, or from 
Woolwich / He should bring the pri¬ 
soner’s nepliew into Court, though he 
did not mean to examine so near a 
relation in support of the prosecution; 
but if the prisoner could shew by his 
nephew’s testimony that he had not 
been at Woolwich, he should have an 
opportunity of doing so. The pri¬ 
soner's sister lived at Woolwich, and 
Ins nephew' could prove that on his 
return to Portsmouth, he brought 
news of his mother’s health, as a per- 
sorw coming frt)m Woolwich. He 
wojlld put this to the Jury as strong 
ante pregna'^t proof that the prisoner 
had come from Woolwich, and not 
fronijt London. He continued to go 
by the name of Watson; but after 
the news of this murder reached Ports¬ 
mouth, it was dbeovered there that 
his real name was Nesbett, and a ma¬ 
gistrate, who deserved the greatest 
prais^for his vigilance and activity, 
thought it proper that he should be 
IS ^ . 
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taken up. It.wouUl appear, that on 
the 10th of March, he cave a gold 
a person of the name of 
Irish, to be cleaned, and that watch 
he aRerwai'ds stdd to Barnard Solo¬ 
mon. The^jrisoner supposed >t to be 
all gold, and it might well have de¬ 
ceived any person ; but it turned out 
that only the inside case was gold, 
and that the outer case was gilt. The 
aottouitt he gave of it was this ;—He 
thought it bud been all gold, for it 
had been long in the family, having 
belonged to lus father, W'ho hvet^to 
the age of 84'. At the same time he 
also sold a number of silver table and 
tea-spoons, which bore the maik of a 
}\ at the top, with the initials T. and 
M. below, Mr Parker's wife's name 
having been Mary, In order to give 
a colour to this person, for supposing 
that he was honestly possessed of the 
propel ty, he told him his name was 
I’ugc, that name answering the ini¬ 
tials oil the plate. No person hud 
ever known the piisoner at Woolwich 
by the name of Page, and therefore 
he would put this circumstance as a 
strong proof of guilty possession. 
Upon his return to Portsmouth, he 
cohabited •with the woman already 
mentioned, and she would state in 
evidence Ins mind at that time to be 
in an extremely disturbed state; so 
much so, that after a few days she de¬ 
clined having any further intercourse 
with him, her nights being disturbed 
by his starts and troubled dreams-— 
thp mdications»of a guilty mindi A 
few days after this he pievailed |pon 
her to return, and told her there was 
a secret on his mind which gave him 
great uneasiness ; that he had beep 
the cause of death to three pefsons, 
two men and a woman ; that the men 
he had killed m duels, and the wo¬ 
man by a blow. The particulars of 
these acts he promised to tell Imr at 
some future tune. To drownuedeo- 
tiuii, lie was in the habit of frequent- 

“TvOi-V XI. PART III. 


ing taverns and theatre#; i^nd It waa 
material tq observe, that at, the latter 
he regularly appemed disgukved, for 
there he might he recognized by per-^ 
sons from \Voolwicb. To effect thi» 
disguise, he always wore a foraging- 
cap, and to it he added a pair of spec¬ 
tacles, though not* in tne habit of 
wearing spcctacle.s. Those very spec¬ 
tacles, however, which had been worn 
f(>r the purpose of disguise, afforded 
the very strongest proof of Ifis guilt. 
Mr Parkier, who was old, and whose 
sight was had, always used spectacles; 
those he commonly wore were silver, 
and marked T. t." Now the spec¬ 
tacles which tlie prisoner wore, and 
winch liad been found in his box, bad 
the initials T. P.” marked on them, 
and would be sworn to as the proper¬ 
ty of Mr Parker. The prisoner, it 
w culd appear, had carried arms about 
with him, and had said that no person 
should ever take him. The moment 
that Hunt and Hill, who arrested 
him, opened the door of the room in 
winch he was, he diew out a pistol, 
and presenteil it at Hill. Hill darted 
on linn instantly, and in the struggle 
w'lncli ensued the tnggei was drawn, 
but the pistol (lid not go olf, hut was 
attei waids found to have been loaded 
to the nnu/le with powdei, hut in his 
hurry tiie prisoner liadountted to put 
in any balls. While Hunt w'as co¬ 
ming to Hill’s assistance, the piison¬ 
er contiived to diuw out anollier pis¬ 
tol, hut was secured before he could 
discharge it*; it was found tolie load¬ 
ed with ball. la his trunk was found 
a little red box, which contained a va¬ 
riety of tunkets and articles of jewel¬ 
lery, andTihsiong tJie rest a child's sil¬ 
ver coral, which was veiy material. 
That coral Jie»had with him when he 
took the Portsmouth coach frimi 
Mouse-hill, for the coachmaa had 
seen it. •The mark on it, whatever it 
was, had been hied off*, and the die 

had been found in lus trunk. The 

* 
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marks on ttie other articles had not 
been taken off. Among, the otlier 
things found in the prisoner’s ciistod v, 
was apnirof old-fashioned silver tongs, 
a silver sauce-ladle, several silver tea 
and table-spoons, a watcli with a tor¬ 
toise-shell case, ^a number of rings, 
ear-rings, and brooches, .some knee- 
buckles, several pairs of Boots, and 
various articles of wearing apparel— 
all of which would be proved to have 
belonged to Mr Parker. The prison¬ 
er, when arrested, was broii^t before 
a magistrate, and the account he gave 
him varied very much from that vi Inch 
he had given to the woman with whom 
lie ha<l cohabited. 'Having been com¬ 
mitted on the charge, lie gave in gaol 
an account, which would be produ¬ 
ced, and which, instead of negativing, 
tended to corroborate what had now 
been stated. He admitted in tlii.s ac¬ 
count that he was m \yoolwich, but 
said that the murder was notconmiittcd 
by him, but by tliiee other persons 
who had gone into the hoiibc while he 
stood at the door. 1 luU statement, il 
true, was an impciative call on the 
.lury to find him guilty of the charge, 
even though the fatal blow might not 
have been iiiHictcd by his liand. lie 
admitted, that as they came out of the 
iiuuse, lie made^this lemaik to them : 
—“ 1 hope you did not put them to 
much pain ; and Jiow could he have 
made such an observation if he had 
not been an accomplice? He then 
said that he had bought all the arti¬ 
cles in question from tlio'se tliiee per¬ 
sons lor 11/. If, howuwer, he admit¬ 
ted that he was at Woolwich, ^ud 
stood at the door w-liile the crime was 
perpetrated, all doubt of fiis guilt was 
lemoved. And even if he did not ad¬ 
mit these facts, tliertf was abundaat 
proofui his guilt fi om the goods them¬ 
selves. The prisoner had sent a let¬ 
ter to his nephew at PofiUmoutli, 
winch had been destroyed, but the 


learned counsel was instructed to say. 
that Its contents were an injunction 
to get Ann Kirby out of the w;»yiy.anJ 
saying, that if that could not be accom- 
pli'ihed, her mouth must be closed— 
a hint which could not be misunder- 
stqod. • I'liis was a proof that he had 
told her more than the history of the 
duel, because that was evidence that 
could not bear on the present case, 
and therefore he needed not hsw'e 
been so anxious to prevent her from 
appearing. Such was the evidence 
ab^ut to be submitted to them. 

Our limits do^not allow us to go 
into the detail of the evidence. Tlie 
following IS that of Ann Kiib\'. 

Anil Kirby bud lived atwelvepionlh 
at Poitsniouth on the 1.3th of next 
month. She was an unfortunate wo¬ 
man, and first got acquainted with the 
prisoner in November. Slie kngw him 
by the name of Watson. The prison¬ 
er came to her on Saturday, and left 
her on the Monday for llavre-de- 
(irace. He returned, and brought a 
lady with Imn from France. I'he pri¬ 
soner .said lie wa.s going to London to 
get some money, which he expected, 
and that he did not think his fathei 
would send it liiin unless he went for 
it himself. She learnt from him that 
lie lived with Mr Coles, at Portsmouth 
Point. She saw him next on Satur¬ 
day, the 4th of March He told her 
that he had come fiom Woolwich, 
from his friend: he said he and an- 
othyr person had rode to Mouse-lull, 
aiK^hen liad taken th6 coach to Pous- 
nioi^h. He said he had arrived at 
eight o’clock, and had come to her 
immediately. She met him in the 
^trei^ts. She renewed her cohabita¬ 
tion with him, and they lived at the 
Red Lion, where he was taken. She 
slept four nights^at the •Red Lion; 
.she was afraid of thp pnsonei—he 
used to threaten to kill her—he was 
so tmvrated in his sleep. By fiwie- 
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rfl?fti*8he meant he was frequently 
rixing in his sleep, callinff on some 
nc-vifi in his sleep, which she Jid not 
recollect. When he was in a passion 
with her, he made the threats site had 
spnk pp-of . In consequence of his 
thr<^ Sttsshe^limd left him. •Hcjnado 
lier a jiresenr of a pair of car-rinj;s 
and a shawl, and 13.s. in money. lie 
said that the shawl belonged to a 
—jrouug lady whom ho had brought 
with him from France. After this she 
was with him several nights occasion¬ 
ally ; hut the same agitation stil^ con¬ 
tinued in his sleep. She returned to 
him’ because he gave her the shawl 
and car-nngs, and because he said he 
coijld not sleep by himself. The last 
night she slept with him was the night 
belore he was taken up. He told her 
that the reason of his alarm was, that, 
he bud killed two men and a woman ; 
tlie men in a duel. He told her that 
he could tell her a secret, but she was 
not to revalue it. She promised that 
slie wofild not; he hejrired her never 
to mention it again, because he did 
not like to it, hut he would not tell 
her tlie reu.sons 

Crosi-exatnuH’d —Slie had been 12 
months at Portsmouth. Her fathei 
and luotlior live at Wickham. She 
lives in a private IioijNe in Jled Lion- 
yard, kept for w omen of her class; 
she lias not been more than one year 
in her unfortunate condition. When 
she first knew the pi isoner, she said 
he lived at Southsoa, and introduced 
•Inmseit by tlie tiaifie of VVatsem. He 
brought a girl back wnth hiiii from 
Havie-de-Giace ; she never quai rel¬ 
ed about It w'lth him. She never said, 
“ D—n you, I’ll be revenged of you.” 
He never accused her of robbing him. 
Slie heard from some other persons* 
that lie had; and he went with her to 
them about, it. She had never been 
before any justice at Portsmouth un¬ 


til the time prisoner was examined. 
81k' hacladvised him not to di*ink, but 
not because it afFeoted him in Ins 
sleep. He went oftenor to the theatre 
after he returned from London than 
he did before ; lie went into the up- 
pi-r boxes, she pnly went with him 
tliere once. 

No evidence was called for the pri¬ 
soner, and he merely in his defence 
told n desultory story, endeavouring 
to account for his having g*ot the mo¬ 
ney, alAl for the manner in which he 
hud spent his time during his absence 
from Portsmouth. 

Mr 13aron Wood then summed up 
the evidence wfth great care and im¬ 
partiality. 

I'he Jury deliberated about ton 
minutes, and returned a verdict of 
Guilly. 

'i'lie Judge then pronounced the 
fientence of the lav in the usual man¬ 
gier, oidenng him for execution on 
Monday next. 

Iinnu'diati'ly after the sentence was 
concluded, tlie prisoner said to the 
Oourt —'* The laws> of my country 
have lound me guilty of muider, but 
1 am not guilty of it, the man w'ho 
coniinitted it i& now in this town." 

He wa^ tlien lemoved fioni the bar, 
which he left in tegis. 

Nediett has the appearance of a 
good-looking man ol the sea-faring 
class. I Iks countenance is determi¬ 
ned, hut hot!.'‘Vs no marks of feroci- 
»/ 

ty. During th«' tiiul lie exhibited, m 
geneial, great firmness, we might al¬ 
most say gieat liardihood, e-xcept 
jvhen allusion was made |o his father 
or Ins^lnldrcn. While tlie woman 
with whom he cohabited, was under 
examination, his agitation was ex¬ 
treme, but a difli lent description. 
'Heevinetd great sclf-po»sefesion while 
the sentence was ptonouricing, but it 
dcsertwl him before he left the bar. 
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xnrAL or soldiers for muhjjfr, by 
J IIllNO from A WINDOW AT OllKKN- 
OCK. 

Hi^h Court of Jnslict ary ^ Nov. 7. 

The Court proceeded to tlic trial 
of Robert yuirage, John Ddrnpscy, 
John licck, Joseph Elliot, Malachi 
Clinton, and Patrick Lynch, accused 
of having,‘on the night of the 30th of 
July last, fired several shots Rum the 
window of a room in the house of 
Francis Qiiin, in Shannon's close, 
Greenock, at several persons then in 
the close, and by wliteli shots Robert 
Simpson and Henry J’eaison, watch¬ 
men in Greenock, and Archibald 
Morrison, sailor m Greenock, were 
mortally wounded, and died a few 
hours after. 

The panels ple^ Not Guiliif to tlie 
crimes libelled. 

The J.ord Ad vocate passed from 
the charges against f Jinton, and ho 
was accordingly dismissed umplicilir 
from the bar. He tvas taken out of 
Court, in order to be examined m ex¬ 
culpation. 

Muter Mitchell, a boy about 1.5 or 
J6 years, lives in Gieenock. He went 
out one evening last siinmier to look 
fui his brotlier, w ho had newly arrived 
from the V\ est Judies lleaul anoi.se 
at tile foot of the Highland close, op- 
pos.te to bhaunon’.s dose, both of 
which enter from the laugh Street. 
Saw a tall soldier theie cahing upon 
the best of the blue-jaekeis to turn 
out, and he would fight them. Tlicrp 
were aboutliveor six soldiers present, 
and about a dozen tradesuitli or sail¬ 
ors in jackets. Tlie sailors were all 
wanting to make peace? and not to i 
fight. Saw a soldmr w ith u bayonet 
concealed under Ijisiacket, which the 
Avonien wished to^take from hiAi, but 
he held It up t>»er his head. A sailor 
came up with a pair of water stoups. 


who asked the soldiers to go with him 
and get some spirits, and not to bland 
wrangling there. One of the sohlDicit 
said, “ Come along, shipmate," and 
they all went down Shannon’s close. 
Witness looked down the clftsc, and 
in a very little time a qiiofrel bo^n, 
when he saw one of the soldiers knock 
down a sailor with a water stoup. The 
soldiers went into the house, and the 
sailor, on getting up, went also jnt«,., 
the house, when the door was shut. 
Heard the people who had collected 
say, they were killing some peison in 
the inside. The people then began to 
break the doors and windows, in or¬ 
der to get in. Witness ran up the close 
to be out of the way, and had stood 
at the head of it but a very short time 
w hen he heaid a soldier call '* Fire 
and then a gun went off; on which 
the people called out, there was a lad 
shot, aud shortly after saw him ear¬ 
ned up the close by some persons. 

L nderstood his name was Morrison. 
When standing at the head' of the 
close, witness heaid several other 
shots fiieil from a window, winch was 
m the gat ret ol‘ Quin's liouse. Saw 
an old woman running, calling for the 
guard, who, wlien they came, said to 
those who were in the house, “ Halt, 
halt." The soldiers who fired desired 
tliem to take away tliu people in the 
close, which the guard did. After the 
guard went away, the soldiers conti¬ 
nued firing from the same window. 
The crowd remained standing at the 
foot offthe close, W'hen a man came, 
out fi ^ the crowd and spoke up to 
the soldiers at the window, when a 
shot was fired and the man fell. He 
saw tlie gun out of the window, and 
heard the voice of the same man who 
wanted to fight with the sailors. A 
girl came out of a howse from the op¬ 
posite side of the close, who asked to 
be allowed to take away the body; 
aud she pulled him into the liouse. 
When the guard came the second 
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Uttie, the people went down along 
with them to the house, and witness 
saw »be man who was shot. Some of 
tlie guard went into the house from 
whence the firing had proceeded,^nd 
took awaxjehree soldiers: they after- 
wardi^a^t>i!^:k and took away njore 
'"^pW^ers, but poes not know how 
many. Tlie soldiers, at the time wit¬ 
ness saw them, did not appear as if 
ilrunk. When the guard took away 
the three, they appeared to be beast¬ 
ly drunk, Witness saw a man taken 
fi oni under a bfed in Cochrane’s hoyse, 
which IS immediately below the gar¬ 
ret from whence tfie firing proceed¬ 
ed ; (he man was all covered with 
blooi}. Cannot swear now which of 
the prisoners is the person who otter¬ 
ed to hglit, ami who called out of the 
window. Saw him, the day afrer, in 
. the jaji, when ho was all cut. Witness 
loiiUed oist Lynch as the person who 
lad the bayonet, but was not jiositive. 

CrOAS-ej'amined.— When the sol¬ 
diers went down the close, they seem¬ 
ed all w'llling to make peace; and 
when the soldier knocked the sailor 
down with the stoup, there com¬ 
menced a sort of general fight between 
the people and the soldiers. 

Hy the Lord Justice-Clerk.—Saw 
no stones thrown at the house from 
whence the firing came ; neither did 
he sec any stones throwm at any time 
that night. 

Similar testimony was given by 
John M'Knight, cloth merchant* Wil¬ 
liam Gowans,*grociA; Jolin MlFar- 
lane, shipmaster, and several other 
witnesses. 

Robert Robertson resided in Green¬ 
ock when the affray happened there 
in July, and saw a figlAing goiftg on 
in Shannon's close. A soldier asked 
him to figlit, but he would not, and 
advised them to go home. Was knock¬ 
ed down, and dragged into Cochrane’s 
house, and was again knocked down. 


and hccamelnsensibic. Thiswasabout 
12 o'clock- 

Alexander Cochrane, fisher in 
Gretnock, lives in the liouse below 
(^uin. On the 30th of July, Demp- 
sey got two half mutchkins of whis¬ 
ky that afternoon, to treat four of his 
companions. IleartI a distuihance in 
the stredt late in the evening, and 
some soldiers came to his door, and 
demanded to get into their lodgings. 
At tliat time the crowd wfis great, 
and malrifig a noise. He admitted the 
soldiers, and a young man, named 
Robertson, came in along with them. 
One of the soldiers struck Robertson 
With a candlestick, while two of them 
held him. W'ltne.ss took Robertson 
into the krtchen, and the soldiers went 
up stalls, 'rill' crowd on the outside 
hi okc Ins wuulovv-shuUers; and it was 
so gu-at, that he could not get out at 
the door, bu^ went out by ii window 
for the guard. Heard a shot fired ; 
and, betoi e he got out by the window, 
another was fired. When coming with 
the guard, heard several shots hied, 
'rile streets being cleared, he got in¬ 
to Ills house, and went up to the room 
where the soldieis were, and told 
them they were firing upon their own 
guard. Theie w'ere thiee men m the 
room; tw 0 of tliein were at the win¬ 
dow, and a musket was on each side 
of It, the other man standing behind. 
Dempsey was one of the men who 
was at the wmdow, and had a musket 
ill his hanth Witness did not know 
the others. * A soldier was lying on a 
bed, and another was in a room in the 
hoyse getting a wound cleaned. When 
witness told them that they were fi¬ 
ring on tlT^r guard, Dempsey said, tie 
would blow his brains out for bring¬ 
ing them. After the guard came to 
the house, there were three shots 
fired. 

CroMt-cjjflwiwerf-——At the time 
when he opened the door to let the 
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soldii’rs 111 , they were all bloody; and 
tlje ciowd on the outside were c.ill- 
iii" out, that they would have ilie 
bloody Boula ot' the soldiers. I'lio 
window where the soldiois fired from 
was all broken. Durmj; the time Sur- 
rago and Deinp.>(‘j lodged iu Quin’a 
bouse the} wTre <{(iiet and peaceable. 
No firing took place till the window 
W'heie the soldieis w'cro was knocked 
in^ and, as he thought, the shutieis 
from hisHvindow were forced ofl, and 
thrown in at it. Saw the w'liidow next 
day, the panes of which were broken, 
and part of the casement. The sol¬ 
diers got from him that day ten half 
mutclikins of whisky, Scvei al of them 
« ere very drunk. I)('ni[>sev did not 
qppear much the woise ofliquoi. 

William M'Lurg, seijeant in the 
13th legiment, rememlieis u man and 
a w'oman coming to the guard-llOll^e 
for the guard to go to Shannon’s 
close Went down w'llh four men. 
Having lieaid firing, lie leturned with 
the ineii for then fne-arins, and 
In ought W'lth Jinn six men. When he 
cimu* down, he saw Sun age and 
l)cnipsry leaning out ot the window 
of tliL'ir lodging, 'fhey asked who 
went theie; when he answered, the 
seijeant of the guaid. Dempsey told 
bun to stand back: he smd, “ Don’t 
fire, as it is the guaid.” 'I'hey had 
both thin muskets in their hands; 
and Dempsey pieseiUed Ins firdock 
at witness and cocked it, when one 
of the guaid struck the musket aside, 
W'hen It went off. They said, if ho 
w'ould take two men who wore at the 
door, and who had struck them, they 
would come out. Met several incn 
Ctirrynig another, but dooS''uot know 
whether tlie person v as wounded or 
not. When Jie was going into the 
room Dempsey pushed him b.ick, and 
aski’d Sun.igo whether tlie fuelmks 
Mcu loaded, and ran to theiied-side 
9nd ptesenled tlie musket at witness, 
i'amc away, as lie could not get tli.m 


out. Witness sent a man for the offi¬ 
cer, wdiom he met coming down. 
Saw Beck, one of the prisoners, in 
the same room, lying on a bed, scem- 
ingliy diunk. Elliot was in the room, 
but he was not doing any Unng; and 
he did not see L} nch. (;-»ptauj^bt:ar- 
mari called to Surrag# and Demp- 
that lie would protect them to the 
guard-house. Thought that Dempsey 
v.as rather unw ilhng to go. Saw botli 
Sun age and Dempsey tiro, but did 
not see any one fall from tlieii firing. 
They w'cie all bloody, and said they 
hail bein nemly murdered. 

Andrew Odwen, soldier, 13rii re¬ 
giment, w'a& on guard at Greenock ou 
the night of the affray in July last. 
Corroborated theevidenceof M‘iairg, 
as to the guard going to Sliatmon’s 
close. Witness stated, that Smrage 
was ordered to come down; but lie 
said, he had been almost, murdered 
by a mob, and that two men were at 
the door wanting to come in. 'J'lie 
guard took these tw’o men mto tU‘>lo- 
dy, and, on coming back, witness 
saw a man Ij mg m the close. iSinrage 
was at the window with his musket, 
wlien the serjeant ordeied him to lay 
it down, which he did. Dempsey took 
it up, and put it out of the window', 
cocked It, and tlie witness struck the 
piece to turn il aside, w'lien it went 
off. When witness went into the room, 
Dempsey and Surrage were there ; 
the former witli his musket, who col¬ 
lated the seijeant, and rested his mus¬ 
ket his haunah, vvlmn witness and 
anoftier soldier took it from him. Sur- 
rage was .willing to come down, but 
Dempsey w'ould not. The guard left 
them in the room, and returned with 
Uapt&in Sheurman, whom they met 
coming down, when they took Demp- 
sev and Sun age ipto custody. 

Joseph Wootten, soldier in the 13th 
legiinent, corroborated the evidence 
of Serjeajit M'Luig and Colwell m 
every paiticular. 
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Mr John Lennox, Ssuperlntendant 
of police, Greenock, aiter seeing two 
men lodged in custody who had been 
brought up by the guard from Shan- 
uon’s close, wenulowo with the gujird 
to that place, and saw a man with a 
musk<j»'i!u’'^*»!(^indow’. The .serjeant 
him to*^ve over firing. Wit¬ 
ness called outlo him he was master 
of the police, and for God's sake to 
desist firing. The answer that was gi- 
“ven was, “ I don’t care a d—n for no 
man.” When the serjeant went up to 
the room, witness heard the same man 
saj, ” You villain, I will blow,* or 
knock your brains T)ut.' 'fhere was a 
gun fired at the time, and the guard 
were in the close. Hoard the serjeant 
go nji to the looin, when a sculHe cn- 
•siied; and the serjeant came down, 
and said he could not get them out 
without more assistance. Witness dc- 
suedtlie serjeant to send for Captain 
She.uman, which he did; and, on the 
captain coming, the men were se¬ 
cured, and lodged in jail. Heck was 
m such a state ol' intoxication, that 
he was earned down stairs. The 
licight of the window' from whence 
the shots were fiied was ten feet eight 
inches from the ground. The sash of 
the window was lying close to the wall 
of the room, and apparently had been 
taken out for the purpose of allowing 
the soldiers to get out tlicir heads. 
The panes were broken by trampling 
on. There were no stones in the room, 
and none of the panes of the upper 
sash were brpken. • Did not sejp any 
pai t of a window'shutter in the room. 

Dr J. B. Kirk read certificates 
which he had made out of the state 
in which he found Morrison, Simp¬ 
son, and Pearson, which he noiir veri¬ 
fied. When he found Pearson was 
dying, and anxious for the ends of 
public justice that the truth should 
be known, h^ put a question to him, 
in presence of his wife, whether the 
man who fired at him took aim; to 


which he answered distinctlythat he 
did. 

The dcciiiratiuns of tlie priionet's 
were then read. 

EXCULPATORY pnoOF. 

Malachi Clinton,toldier in the IJtlt 
regiment^ was in company with the 
prisoners on an evening in July last. 
They had some drink together. Sirr- 
rage and witness saw two* persons 
home tojtJieir lodgings who had been 
drinking with them. When Surrago 
and he returned to Shannon's close, 
they met a woman and a man; but 
whether the woman spoke to Surrage, 
or he to lier, does not recollect. Tlie 
man gave them abusive language, and 
wished to fight, but witness would not 
allow them. Got Surrage to Quin’s 
house, where they were followed by 
some persons, one of whom tliiew a 
stone, whicl! struclf witness on the 
temple when at tlie door, and which 
knocked him down. At this lime Sut - 
rage and Dempsey were outside the 
door fighting with some persons, and 
when they came in, they were cut m 
the face, 

Mrs Cochrane knows Surrage and 
Dempsey; they lodged m Quin’s 
house, next door to hbrs, and be¬ 
haved very quietly \ind decently all 
the time they were there. On the 
night of the affray in July, her ser- 
*vant came iq and told her, there was 
a quarrel at the ]|jcad of the close, 
and that Lynch wa.s away out witli a 
bayonet; on which she and her hus¬ 
band ran after him, and took tlie 
bSyonct from hirn. Dempsey, Sur¬ 
rage, anTt one or two others, came to 
the door, aud called to get in for 
^God’s sake; when her husband open¬ 
ed the door, and tJiey all got in ex¬ 
cept Dempsey. He soon after also 
got in,covered with blood. The win¬ 
dow where the soldiers lodged w'as 
broke from the outside. Next morn- 
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in<f, witness found her wlndow>Bhut- 
ttr in the soldiers’ room; it had been 
torn off by the mob, who swore that 

they would have the I)-y souls, of* 

the soldiers out of them. Heard these 
expressions three or four minutes be¬ 
fore the firing began, and thinks the 
mob would liuvc gotin had it not been 
for the firing. * 

Cross-examined —Dempsey and 
tifree sailors came in to get a dram, 
but w’ltrress would not give it. The 
men w-ent away; one of them had 
water-stoupB; and, as they were go¬ 
ing out of the door, Dempsey gave 
one of them a push, when the quar¬ 
rel began; and Rcr'iertson, who had 
come in at first with Dempsey, was 
dragged m, and knocked down. One 
of the soldiers, who was on the stair, 
took up a brass candlestick, and, when 
llobertsoii was lying insensible on the 
floor, struek him two or three times 
on the head. Witness thought he was 
dead; but he alierwaids lecovercd, 
arid was laid on the bed in the room 
He subsequently had got up, and 
crept below the bed, and was loiind 
thcie by the guanl and police. In 
the ceidusion, witness did not know 
he was in the house. 

Captain Shearman, of the 13th re- 
gimeiit, went down with the guaid, 
and saw' two soldiers at the w'lndow, 
one of wJioni had a musket in his 
hand. He called out to them to sur¬ 
render ; w hen they said, they would* 
come down il' tlicy were to be pro* 
tcctcd from the mob, which he as¬ 
sumed tlicm he would do. On this they 
instantly came down, and delivered 
up their muskets. The men, When 
they Ciune down, appeared* to Jiave 
been drinking, but were-nW:'drunk. 
They seemed moie alarmed than in 
liquor. 

Al jrtlia Jamieson resides in Green¬ 
ock. Knows Lynch, but non* of the 
othei prisoners. Once or t« ice, be¬ 
fore tilt* shots were fired, heard a 


voice from the window cry, " Take 
care!" Saw tlie window driven in by 
stones or sticks. One or two of the 
mob had sticks. When the firing 
commenced, was within a short dis¬ 
tance of the window. 

Sir William WiHiam^nli^ lieiKonant- 
colonel of tlie 13th iC^giment, knl/.,a 
all the prisoneis, whd bore good cha- 
lacters. Surrage wa-s always an ex¬ 
cellent sober man, and much regard¬ 
ed by his captain. Dempsey, though 
fond of drink a little, was never know’n 
as cruel. 

The I.ord Advocate then addiess- 
ed the Jury in an* eloquent speech ; 
in w'hich he contended, that the ob¬ 
ject of the mob, in endeavouring to 
bleak into Cochrane’s house, w'as not 
foi tlio purpose of revenge, but to re- 
lie.'C the sailor llobcitson, who had 
been dragged in, and whom they 
supposed tlie soldiers were murder¬ 
ing. He allowed, that he had not 
sufficient pi oof to insist for a verdict 
against Elliot, Beck, and Lynch ; but 
asked a vcidiet of guilty against Sur* 
rage and Denip'.ey. 

Mr Menzit's, for the panels, made 
an able and ingenious defence. 

After the Loid Justice-Clerk had 
summed up the evidence, the Jury 
returned a viva vocr verdict, finding 
Beck Gudiy; the indictment 
against Elliot and Lynch Not Pro¬ 
ven ; and Surrage and Dempsey Guil- 
iy of the inui dei of Simpson and Pear¬ 
son only; but unanimously recom- 
mendfed Sarrage“to mercy. 

Tffc trial occupied eighteen hours 
and a half; and the Court adjourned 
at half past four in the morning. 

On the following morning, Surrage 
and Bempsey wei e put to the bar; 
when, after a very impressive address 
by the Lord Justice-Clerk; his Lord¬ 
ship sentenced the unfortunate men 
to be executed at Edinburgh, on 
'Vednerdsy, the 13th of December 
next, between eight and ten in the 
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morning, and their bodlea to be after- ing young men, and were mti«h nf- 
ward* given for dissection. fected. Sv|nage is a native of Eng- 

'1 hfc two prisoners are good-look- land, and Dempsey is an Irishman. 


-TOOs 2)SUTIONS A'Nl) M1SCEIJ.ANEOUS 


CASKS. 


Tl^EASrOF INSURANXE OFFICES, RELATIVE TO CHEMICAL'APPA¬ 
RATUS EMPLOYED BY SEVERN, lilNti, AND CO. 


Court of Common Pleas. • 
Tuesdayj April 11. 

.Sk\ek'n, Kino, and Co., v. Drew, 
(Ml 1 HElMFfcUItL iNSl’UANt E Co.M- 
TANV . 

' This*case, important not only as it 
nllL'Cts the parties from the large Mini 
depending upon its ii<»ue, but as it in- 
vdlvcs the general piaetice and piiu- 
iiples by whith fire-insurances aie 
regulated, came on for trial yester¬ 
day in tins Couit, and engaged its 
attention for many liouis. it had 
previously excited considerable inte- 
r< St in the city, and was understood 
to he only one of sevei al actions about 
to be instituted, or already commen¬ 
ced, against otber insurance-offices. 
Mr Stephen opened the pleadings. 
The Solicitor-General stated the 
plaintiffs’ case in an address, embra¬ 
cing a complete vieur of. the whole 
.subject. The present ^tion was 
brought for a sum of upwards of 
f^OOO/. against the defendants, who 
are Directors of tlie Imperial Insu¬ 
rance Company. The plaiiitiiis mere 
very respectable and opulent su¬ 
gar refiners,^residing in Whitechapel. 
This was a part only of a very large 
sum, amounting to about 70,000A to¬ 
tal loss, which had been sustaii^ed by 
fire in November 1819. Upon that 
^ilnt Hrf) doubt or difficulty existed, 


nor was the sliglitcst imputation cast 
upon the character of the plaintiffs.* 
The only questioni arising between 
the parties turned eitlier upon points 
of law, oi related to the manner and 
regularity of effecting the insurunec. 
W ith lefeieiice to this ultimate qucs« 
tion he might be allowed to mention, 
in the fii st place, that they had paid 
an enormous j^remiurft for their insu¬ 
rance. 'flic premium actually paid 
was no less than fourteen shillings, 
being more than double that ri'quired 
in ail oidinary cases for doubly ha¬ 
zardous insuianccs. He mentioned 
tins ciicunistunce in older to shew 
tliat the deieruiunts could not have 
conceived that they were insuring an 
ordinary lisk, but one of a peculiar 
nature, and from whi(!h, if they were 
to sustain loss, they had no right to 
complain, as they received a premium 
commensurate to it. The material 
plea on the side of the defendants was, 
that the fireiiad been occasioned by 
a cause not included within the risk 
insured. By stating the case in this 
maifher, he lioped to disembarrass it, 
and disen(himber it of whatever might 
tend to perplex their inquiry. It was 
pleaded on tlm other side, that thit 
plaintiffs had used a process of heat¬ 
ing oil which had increased the risk, 
and that ^bis process had been intro¬ 
duced subsequently to the insurance. 
Now, he should be able to shew that 
the apparatus la question was sepa- 
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rated by a wall and iron doors. It 
might then become a question, whe< 
liter, whatever might nave been in¬ 
cumbent on the pliiintifl's to state to 
the insurers at the outset, they ought, 
upon the adoption of this process, to 
have suhscnuenlly apprised them of 
it. He filiouid cohtcnd that his clients 
were not bound to make any commu¬ 
nication on this subject, unless the 
defendants themselves had thought 
proper to inquire in the fust instance, 
^iupposing, therefore, the«r.isk to be 
increased by this new process com¬ 
menced upon contiguous premi‘>es, 
the plaintiff's weie under no obliga¬ 
tion to disclose thocircumstance, un¬ 
less the insurers thought proper ei¬ 
ther to inspect the premises, or seek 
information, in which ca'-e, his clients 
w'cre undovibledly bound to make a 
full and unreserved disclosinc. His 
clients were engaged in the liiisiness 
of sugar-refining to a great extent, 
and the processes hy which that ope>- 
ration was cairied on wire almost as 
various as the ostiiblislinients engaged 
in it. I'liosc, therefore, who in.Mired 
such maiuifactoiies, were bound to 
examine the mode in winch tlic} were 
conducted, if they had in contempla¬ 
tion to limit tlieir iii'^iirauce to any 
given ii*'k ; and if they did make such 
an inquiry, it'was the duty of the 
other paity to leave no circumstance 
concealed. When he talked of a va¬ 
riety of processes, he would endea¬ 
vour to make himsell intelligible. The 
original and simple mode of lefining 
sugar was, to plaie it in a pan, wdtli 
a fire under it. This, however, was 
found very inconvenient, inastbuch 
as that part of the sugar‘which was 
nearest the fire was burnt before the 
rest could be brouglit to a proper 
temperature. Ingenious and scienti¬ 
fic men contrived to produce the re¬ 
quisite degree of heat b]* pipes of 
boiling water coiled nnd immersed 
into the syrup or sugar. But this 


difficulty arose, that the sugar would 
nut bod at the same heat as the wa¬ 
ter, and therefore a high pressure, at¬ 
tended with much danger, was re- 
quwed. .A.t Liverpool tallow was in 
common use for t^is purpose; but 
lliKs w’as found extrejjrJiy' bithnsive, 
and, to obviate ^tS(^lnconvenie^»-^s, 
Mr Wilson had invented a process 
for using fixed oil. This oil was pul 
into a large retort, and from it a cod 
of pipes passed into the sugar, which 
it was intended, to bring into a boiling 
state. The oil required a tempera- 
tufe of (iOO degrees of Fahrenheit for 
boiling, and sug^r 350. This'W'a.s a 
degree of temperature below any heat 
that ( ould create danger. Jt might 
be ui ged that gas must be created ; 
and to this he would reply, that ga'. 
M\'s not created by fixed oil until it 
arrived at a temperature of hetivceu 
GOO and 700 degrees, long before 
which the thermometer would have 
e\[>lo(Ud, It would perhaps be said 
that thenatui eof oil might be changetl 
by the lenewcd application of heal, 
and that when so changed, it would 
emit gas at 300 degrees. This, how¬ 
ever, he had reason to believe was 
utterly false; and although the oil 
might be rendered thicker, the teap- 
piiciUion of heat would restore it to 
Its former state. 

Ml Ileniy Wilson was then called, 
and stated, that he was well acquaint¬ 
ed witli the various processes of reh- 
iniig sugar, lie had for some time 
beep conversanf with iJiis subject, and 
with the ^^pphcatlon of oil for that 
purpose. He had put up apparatus 
for the same purpose in two houses 
at I.iverpool, three years ago, as well 
as ifa one or two others in London. 
In the present case it had been put 
up almost cxcli^ively under Ins di¬ 
rection. He conceived that the or¬ 
dinary mode of refining sugar was at¬ 
tend!^ 'ivith both inconvenience and 
danger. One great danger was tliat 
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uf the sugar boiling over; another, 
ol' Its emitting very inflammable gases, 
arising from the combustibility of su¬ 
gar wiicn in a desiccated state. At 
the degree of 3t-4>*inflammablo gas»s 
vere created. The boiling point was 
215. Htfi^usiTeA^ie ])reinises iaques- 
\ufnn^osi overlay, and observed 
that there was some leaking, but none 
that could produce the slightest niis- 
cluef. It was impossible that the leak¬ 
ing of oil into the fire below could 
caOse the fire to communicate with 
the oil m the vessel. When the oil 
was thus converted into coinbustihtc 
gas, it‘passed ofl' ilp the chimney. 
The temperature of rlic oil in the ves¬ 
sel never exceeded 3G0 for the woik- 
ing point, li' It were to go beyond 
4io, the thermometer would burst. 
The hoiliiig point of oil was about 
G(iO dej^iees: and until it attained 
that degree of lieat, it w (uild send out 
no permanently infl'unniable gases. 
'I'o bring about '■uch a degree of heat 
would require several houis of hard 
firing, and could never •^ake plaee 
fumi negligence alone. If a similar 
lire were placed nndei sugar, iiiHain- 
inable ga'.es would be produced in a 
much slioiter time. 11 produced m 
tfiis retort, they would go up the 
Bteain-pipe, a vent which was render¬ 
ed necessary for discharging the air 
within the vessel; and in oil there 
was also a quantity ol aqueous mat¬ 
ter, which It was necessary to carry 
off in the same manner; conducted 
through the pip« to which he alluded,' 
it all passed out at a lateral aperture 
in the cliimney. All draught down 
the chinlney was carefully guarded 
against, and the brick-work of the 
chimney secured against heat by ilast- 
iron pipes. He thoiiglit there was no 
danger from,the gas that might escape 
mixing with the atmospheric air, be¬ 
cause the proportion necessaiy to 
cause explosion must be onctn«s>x or 
seven, and it was impossible that such 


a proportion should be formed even 
m the fill-liouse. This danger was 
much greater with the ordinary pro¬ 
cess. The \ent was quite huiiicieot 
to eany out ten tunes the (piantity of 
gas which could he produced by this 
appaiatus. 'fhe reloit bad been re¬ 
paired a few days bi^fore, Witli re¬ 
gard to tli^ oil changing its quality, 
because it became thicker b}' use, he 
did not think that that increased itil 
tendency to bccorn^luflammiiMe. He 
was presenf at an exanimution of the 
apparatus with several surveyors and 
engineers after the fire had happen¬ 
ed ; there was not the slightest rent • 
or fissure in the r(!tort, and a four- 
inch wall on one side of it was as pei- 
pendicular as when originally built, 
'fheie w’as a great quantity of rub- 
hibli upon It, and a piece of fused 
brass which had come from above; 
but he could not discover, from the 
appeal ances around, tlic slightest in¬ 
dication of an exploMon having taken 
place. Tlie screws of the aperture 
were perfect, and tlie thread hnglit 
and shaip. The pump was imicli 
fused, and the copper vessel melted 
a circumstance to be accounted for 
by the coals kept under it for the 
])urposc of cutting olf the draught. 
The pipes w'ci e of copjier, ^nd could 
not burst from the pumping of the 
oil, because the valves were smaller 
than their diameter ; in the inside of 
the retort there was a quantity of car¬ 
bonaceous matter, naturally resulting 
from the gradual distillation of the 
oil, and explosion would have caused 
4 different* appearance. 

Cross-examined.--^):\c had taken out 
three patents for the proce.s8 winch 
he had been describing—one m 1816, 
ooe in 1817, aad the third in 1818. 
Previous to this invention, he had 
been engaged m chemical manufac¬ 
tures. Ui5 patent had been applied 
to four cases , two of them occurred 
at Liverpool, but in both of these tal- 
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low was used as well as oil. He had 
|)ut up his apparatus fur another house 
in London about six months npo^ but 
It was by way cf an experiment only, 
and had not been applied generally 
to the manufacture. There were 
rious modes of^earrying on this nia- 
nufactuie, and one or two patents 
had been obtained for carPying it on 
through the means of steam. After 
the retort had been repaired, the oil 
■which liad been already used was put 
back into it, with the addifftm of some 
fresh. He saw no vestige of the ther¬ 
mometer on his inspection of tlie ap¬ 
paratus after the fiie. 

Mr .Samuel Pafkes stated, that he 
was an experimental and practical 
chemist. He had attended to the mo¬ 
del of the machine, and to the man¬ 
ner in which tlie jirocess of refining 
sugar was eiuried tin, and he consi¬ 
dered that thg old mode of boiling 
sugar, for the pui pose of refining, was 
more dangeuuis than the jnesent 
He had no hesitation in saying, that 
it w'lis .ittendeil with nuu h less ilangei. 
The danger aro-'efiom the eliaiue of 
the fire coming in eontnet with the 
sugar-pan. V^'itness attemlcd thi ough- 
oiu to Mr Wilson's exaniiiuition, and, 
with eeitnni excejitioris, agreed in tlie 
correctness ol.vliat he stated, lie 
did not, lio\vc\er, agiee with him in 
what he said mi tlie subject of the 
gas of old oil. He had mixed five 
ounces of sugar \\ illi a proper pi o- 
portion of \vutt>r; and when he had 
increased the heat to degrees, the 
sugar and water boiled lapuily. The 
thernioinetcrthen lemamed stationary 
for a time, but it a/Tterwivd}, moved 
slowly upwards to 340 degret's. A 
species of gas w as then produced ; 
but, when the heat wiis raised to 3T0 
degrees, the gas burned w ith a strong 
ami permanent flame. When a heat 
of ;>9() degrees w'as applied fo old oil, 
it pioduecd an inflammable, but not 
a permanent inflammable gas. The 


lowest temperature at which Inflam¬ 
mable gas was produced from oil was 
.586; but it was not permanent in¬ 
flammable gas. What he meant by a 
nfin-permanent inffammable gas was, 
a gas which w’ould lig hf Jf a match 
wv.*ro Applied to it, VmwhibKwovld 
go out when the in«ch was renhivf'cl. 
When the heat was* raised to 600 de¬ 
grees, a gas was produced from oil, 
which, if touched with a matdi, light¬ 
ed up, and continued to burn. 'That 
was the lowest temperature at whrch 
pjTmanent niHanimablc gas was pro¬ 
duced fiom oil. When a chemist went 
on apjilying powerful heat, tlic diffi¬ 
culty of raising it was much increased 
alter it had arrived at a ceitaiyi point. 
It would not be an eiisy task to laise 
the heat of oil to GOO degrees in an 
instrument like that alluded to. Jt 
would require a great efibrt fpr seve-, 
ral hours. If tlie fire were leit to 
work by' itself, < onsideriiig its size, it 
was impos.silile that so great a licat 
could he produced. Kveft if gas li.ul 
lieeii formed, looking to the forma¬ 
tion of the loom fiom which it might 
liave escaped, he saw no danger of its 
niixuig w’ltli the atmospheric air, and 
producing explosion. 

Mr r. Accum stated, that he had 
made cxjiei iiiieiits to ascei tain at what 
temperature oil would emit inflam¬ 
mable gas. He could distinguish be¬ 
tween new and old oil, having made 
bis e\ptMniient.s witli both. He found 
that new oil emitted permanent in¬ 
flammable gas at a teihperature offlOO 
degrees. It never emitted gas of that 
kind at a lower temperature. He had 
seen the model, and was of opinion 
tliaf. with the fiic which it appeared 
was*[)laccd under the vat, it would 
take the man in attendance eight or 
ten hours of constant exertion to pro¬ 
duce so great a degree of heal as 
would generate inflammable gas, if 
he were-called on to do so. It was 
impossible to produce such an effect 
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in !ialf an hour or twenty minutes. 
Old oil, used a%ain and again, would 
give an in flammable, but not a per¬ 
manent gas, at 580. It'gas had been 
formed in a retortr, it could not haVe 
jbten conBned tliere, but would have 
tiiroiigbjthe pipe. If gas we/c 
in that coart, it would imme¬ 
diately mount to uie cupola, where it 
would remain, unless llieie liappened 
to be an opening there. In that case 
it would escape, and the heavier at- 
inOspheric air would lake its place. 
All inflatmnable gases were lighter 
than common air. Tliere was not, lio 
believed, any gas of*an inflammable 
nature that was not lighter than com¬ 
mon au. Looking at the new plan 
and the old, he had no doubt that the 
('oriuer was less, ba/.aidous. He had 
placed two vessels, one containing .i 
^ohilioii ot hiigai, and the utlier of 
Oil, m a sniular degree o( heat; mul 
when the tempoiature arrived at 
the sugar produced a species of in¬ 
flammable gas, which ignited when a 
lighted body appioacbed it. Tins 
could not be done with oil. One 
great advantage in the new plan was, 
that the director had a complete con¬ 
trol over the heal, winch was not so 
in the other method. 'Die danger at¬ 
tending the boiling-over of sugar was 
immense ; foi, of all bodie.s, sugar pro¬ 
duced the greatest quantity ot in¬ 
flammable gas. The oil in the letort 
was so secured, that it could nut liave 
itself taken fiic; and if gas had been 
loiijied, It must have escaped through 
the pipe. If a ceitain quantity ot gas 
could be collected, and sufl’ered to 
remain m a particular situation, with¬ 
out any means of escape, until it was 
appriiachedv by a lighted bod/, it 
would undoubtedly explode, and de¬ 
stroy the whole budding. But this 
could not be the case here. As the 
house was not air-tight—as there was 
a regular way by which the gas could 
escape, if any had been generated— 


it .was impossible that the fire could 
be attributable to gas. If any explo* 
sion had taken place, its effects roust 
have been seen. The oil-vessel, and 
e\cry tlvng m and about the retort, 
would have been destroyed. 

Cross-eiamincU ^—The oil with which 
he made his uxperimlnts was sent to 
him by Mf Wilson. He hoped that 
some tmadtiUerated oil was still to be 
bud. lie could distinguisli new ml 
from oil that had been usetf. The 
latter w'as^iick and gelatinous. He 
repeated hlsexperimentsseveral times, 
and found no diflurcace. Sugar ge¬ 
nerated gas at 350 degrees. 

Mr C. Sylvester Stated, that he had 
directed ins attention to the appara¬ 
tus exhibited in Court, with a view to 
give evidence that day. According 
to the old mode of boiling sugar much 
nnsclnef was risked. Tlie new mode 
he coiiMdered yo be qiuch less dan- 
geious. The preventing the fire from 
coming in contact with the ))an must 
be extremely beneficial. lie heard 
Mr V\ ilion’s evidence, and did not 
differ from liim in any thing. He w'as 
present at certain evperunents that 
were made on sugar and oil by Mr 
Cooper. 'The oil was procured by Mr 
Wilson He observed the alteration 
of tlie temjieiature cvciy five minutes. 
The tempeinlure increased much 
quicker in the eai ly part of the ope¬ 
ration than towards the end. 'fhe 
heat was 575 or 680 degrees before 
inflammable gas was generated. Tlie 
oil that had bben boiled produced gas 
at a temperature of about twenty de¬ 
grees less tJian th.it which was new. 
He thought It would be exceedingly 
difficult to produce such a licat by 
this apparatus. It would require two 
Oftthiec hours, with the utmost care, 
to raise the temperature so high. If 
gas were formed in the retort it would 
ascend; end there being several aper¬ 
tures, it must escape. At first, it 
could only accumulate in very small 
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quantities. Constructed as it was, 
there could be no combu^stion in the 
retort itself. Such an event could not 
be effected by any leaking of oil into 
the fire, 

H. Coxwell, Esq. Secretary to the 
Committee of Chemistry in the So¬ 
ciety of Arts, had iniide experiments 
on the relative combustibility ot oil 
and sugar. He was present at tlio'-e 
made by Mr Cooper, and agreed al¬ 
together in the account he and other 
scientific gentlemen had {ifiven. The 
new piocess was, he thought, infinite¬ 
ly less hazardous than the old one. 
He thought tliere was no sort of dan¬ 
ger in boiling the'oil. 

Thomas Hill, I'isq, Chairman to the 
Committee of Mechanism in the So¬ 
ciety of Arts, also witnessed tlic ex¬ 
periments of Mr Cooper, and entiiely 
coincided m opinion with him. 

On the part of the ilpfentc, the fol¬ 
lowing, among otlicr witnesses, wcie 
called. 

Dr John l<'()ster, physician, and 
Lecturer on ('hemistry at (iiiy's Ilos- 

! )ital, descnbeil an expei iinent w'hich 
le had made in WIntecioss-stieLt, 
and which ha<l lasfeii for days. 
The temperature of thi‘ oil was raised 
in !2() minutes from JGO to -160, at 
which point it threw' out some highly 
inflanimablo \apours., as also jets of 
ffame. He considered the practice 
of employing it as a boiler to bo ex¬ 
tremely hazardous, and thought tliat 
a conflagiation pimlaced by it would 
exhibit appeal anees siftnlar to tliose 
which were descnbed to bavo actu¬ 
ally taken place at the fire in ques¬ 
tion. This judgment lie^formed on 
the result of Ins inqiiiiies on u snuill 
scale. 

This evidence wa.<*farUicr confmin- 
«d by that of Mr Children. 

John Taylor, cherai&t and engineer, 
was next called, and stat^, that he 
had been in the habit of producing 
gns f.om oil. With regard to the 


possibility of a current of air descen J- 
mg through a pipe or tube, through 
winch the draught generally ascend¬ 
ed, it might depend greatly on the 
stfite of the wind. 'A vapour created 
in the manner referred ^o would ra¬ 
ther c»i uscate like lightning, than e^- 
[)lodc with any no|se. He wa^*ac- 
quauited with the ordinary process of 
boiling and icfiiiing sugar, and did 
not apprehend that there was tlv'— 
slightest danger attending it. He was, 
however, of Opinion, that the new 
p^oct'ss was extremely hazardous. 

Mr John Martin and Mr W Da¬ 
niel, both sugar-refiners, also descri¬ 
bed the mode in which that operation 
was earned on in ordinary las'cs, and 
expressed their conviction that it was 
not attended with any risk of confla- 
giution. 

Mr Arthur Aikm stated, that he 
had long made chemical pursuits hi3 
study, and about four or five years 
ago w’us led to make some experiments 
on oil The oil he chiefly used was 
whalc-oil, W'hich was ol a viscid and 
gelatinous natou', and contained a 
great deal of aiiimul jelly. This, when 
exposed to a temperature that black¬ 
ened it, wa.s decomposed, and produ¬ 
ced a very volatile and inflammable oil. 
By dibtillation, this inflammable quali¬ 
ty was greatly inereabed, and, if pour¬ 
ed into the hand, would evaporate like 
spirits of wine When a viscid fluid 
like whale-oil was exposed to the ac¬ 
tion of naked fire, its carbonaceous 
substance was decomposed, and form¬ 
ed a stratum at the bottom. There 
was an accumulation of heat iu this 
stratum, much greater than the de¬ 
gree indicated by the thermometer 
plated in the fluid above. *He thought 
there must be great danger a 
Its use, for purposes 6U«h as 
question j and the result of his own 
inquiries perfectly corresponded with 
the experiments made by preceding 
witnesses. There was always a risk 


ttending 
those m 
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that th< boiler would giye way under 
the pressure of the volatile oil. It was 
a dangerous and unmanageable fluid, 
and the more frequently it was sub¬ 
jected to the action of fire, the more 
volatile and inflammatory it became ; 
insomuch, that combustion wcMild Jbe 
produced at last with a very small de¬ 
gree of heat, and an accident might 
easily happen. He should conceive, 
that the moment when an explosion 
was most likely to take place would 
be that, when, after \he volatile oil 
had been detained by the mass stand¬ 
ing to cool all night, the fire was ap¬ 
plied fhe following morning, before 
the pump was set to work. 

The.LoKD CniEJr-JnsriCE, in pro¬ 
ceeding to address the .Tury, after 
stating to them the various pleas which 
had been put upon this record, leca- 
ipitulat^ the whole of the evidence 
winch had been adduced from the 
commencement of the trial. Having 
finished the reading of his notes, (a 
task that occupied more than three 
hoiiis), he drew their attention to 
those points on which, disentangled 
from the technicality of pleadings, 
their judgment was to be exercised. 
The first question would be, whether 
or not the premises had been accurate¬ 
ly and sufficiently described ? because, 
if the negative of that proposition 
were established, the policy of assu¬ 
rance would be void, and every other 
consideration superseded. It appear¬ 
ed that, subsequently to the original 
insurance, and jheviou^ to its renewal, 
a building, called the New House, 
and communicating with that already 
insured, fiad been erected. The true 
way of viewing this question was, per¬ 
haps, to consider whether, had thi al- 
teration been made known to the In¬ 
surance Conapany, they would have 
deemed an increase of the premium 
necessary. It was, however, for them 
to determine, under all tlie*circum. 
stances, whether a more minute and 


.extended description was required by 
any positive agreement, or by the 
printed terms of llie insurance. The 
next issue which they would have to 
try related to the manner in which the 
fire had broken out, and to Us pioba- 
ble cause. With regard to this sub¬ 
ject, It was not extraordinary to find 
It involvc3 in mystery and doubt. 
Calamities of this nature could seldon\ 
be traced to their actual orignij They 
usually took place in the darkness of 
night, and**i hidden spark might pro¬ 
duce a conflagration. But he could not 
avoid expressing his surprise that two 
individuals—Muller, whose business* it 
was to light the fire, and the watch¬ 
man, who was up all night—-had not 
been called. 'J'hey were faithful ser¬ 
vants, still letamed in the employment 
of the plairitifh), and were, as they had 
been informed, present in Court. Sure 
lie was that svery rriiin of common 
sense, out of a court of justice, would, 
if seeking for infoimation, have ex¬ 
pected to derive it from peisons in 
their bttualiun. Unable as lie was to 
account for the non-production of 
their testimony, and unwilling to draw 
any infeitnce that should be regarded 
except in combination with the whole 
evidence, he thought the omission was 
much to be lamented. It was true 
that they might have been called by 
the defendants; but whether the omis¬ 
sion was owing to design or acci¬ 
dent, or any other cause, they were 
deprived of a species of evideine whicly^ 
might possibly have cleaied up every 
doubt. They found, however, that 
ihis/ire had taken place within three 
months aftt'r the introduction of a pro¬ 
cess materially different from that 
which had been used before, and that 
n* fire had ever faken place before thia 
new process was introduced. But 
then, again, it was for them to recol¬ 
lect—indSed they could not be igno¬ 
rant—that fires had taken place in 
many otmr sugar-houses where the 
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old procesa waa atill in uae. With re> 
gard to thoae details to aiehich they 
liad listened* aa to the time and man- 
ner in which the fire had broken out, 
it would be needless for him to recall 
them to their remembrance. These 
must be still fresh in their minds, to¬ 
gether with the subsequent statement 
of two of the witnesses, thit they per¬ 
ceived neither any smell aiising from 
the fir^ nor any peculiarity in the co¬ 
lour ot Its fiame. He now came to 
the last and most importa'ht question 
on which they would have to delibe¬ 
rate. It was. Did the new process 
produce an increased risk of fire i On 
this important po\nt they had heard 
the evidence, he would not say of the 
mott intelligent, but of as intelligent 
men in chymical and scientific pur¬ 
suits as were to be found in this coun¬ 
try, or in Europe. He had himself 
read the works of some of them, had 
derived pleasme from tbcir labours, 
and entcrtaintd the greatest respect 
for their talents and information. But 
they had, nevertheless, left the ( ourt 
in a state of utter uiiceiUnity ; and 
the two days during which the results 
of their experiments had been brought 
into comparnson, were days, not of 
triumph, but of humiliation to science. 
The constoUaiion ol brightness which 
had shone upon them left them in a 
state of half-knowledge more full of 
doubt than a stale of perfect igno¬ 
rance. Those who walked in the twi- 
Jighl ought to proceed with caution ; 
«id, speaking for iumself, he never 
would apply the contradictory results 
of experiment to the real and mopien- 
toUs interests of mankind. Jt must be 
a matter of general regret to find the 
respeetable witnesses to whom he was 
alluding drawn up, fiot on one side, 
and for the maintenance of the same 
truths, but, as it were, in martial and 
bostile array against each otticr. Vo¬ 
lumes had already been SBoken, but 
folumes more must be wrirten before 

11 


this fubject was likely to be elucida¬ 
ted. For the present, lie was himself 
left in a state of the utmost doubt; 
but, in his situation, it was permuted 
to*him to continue In doubt. It was 
the province of the Jury to decide, 
and hedjegged them to form their own 
opinion, without reference to any that 
he might be supposed to entertain. If 
they, too, found their doubts still pre¬ 
valent, whether with more or Jess as¬ 
surance, they would remember, that it 
was for those who averred the in¬ 
creased risk to make out that propo¬ 
sition satisfactorUy. Undoubtedly all 
the evidence not only excluded every 
suspicion of ftaud, but tended to shew 
that the plaintiffs never apprediended 
any danger from the new process. 
They would now, after revolving the 
whole subject, and directing their at¬ 
tention to those points on which issue 
was immediately joined, and which he 
had endeavoured shortly to explain, 
pronounce such a veidict as was dic¬ 
tated by the honest exercise of their 
judgment. Any leaning to either side 
ought to be guarded against, if possi¬ 
ble ; but, if the diificulttcs should ap¬ 
pear so great as to prevent their form¬ 
ing a decision upon clear and conclu¬ 
sive grounds, that leaning ought to be 
jn favour of a private individual, rather 
than that of a public company. If, on 
the other hand, they were satisfied, or 
could not resist the weight of evidence 
by which the case of the defendants 
was supported, they would disregard 
every other c6nsideration, and bnd 
their verdict accordingly. 

The Jury then retired, and, after 
being absent about half an hour, re¬ 
turned, and delivered, through their 
FoAman, a verdict for the {daintiffs, 
by which they found, in the first 
place, that the piemises had been cor¬ 
rectly and sufficiently described; in 
the second, that the fire did not origi¬ 
nate in the place where thfe new pro¬ 
cess was carried on.; and, in the third, 
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ihft no increased was caused by 
the introduction of that process.— 
Damagesi JWOL 

- * 

Court of Common Pleas, 

% • 

December 13. 

ScvERN, King, & Co. v. the Pihe- 
- Nix Insurance Company. 

This prosecution related to the 
same hre, and stood on exactly the 
same grounds as*the preceding. In 
the'course, however, of a trial,' which 
lasted five days, much additional evi¬ 
dence was pioduced, among which 
is the following :— 

Dr Thomas Thomson.—I am Pro- 
^essor of Chemistry in the University 
oTTVlasgow. I have directed my at¬ 
tention to the apparatus before me: 
this was about the beginning of last 
June. Jl am acquainted with the or¬ 
dinary mode of refining sugar. In my 
opinion, the present plan would be at¬ 
tended with much less danger. The 
temperature here was about 3(>0: oil 
boils at fjtO There would be no dan¬ 
ger if the machine which contained 
the oil were to leak ; if it were a great 
leak. It would put the fire out; if a 
snidll one, it would burn like coah. 
There was nothing emitted by oil at 
the temperature of 360 but a little 
water, which is not the least danger¬ 
ous. I have tried experiments on 
whale oil, an^ I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that it emits gas at so 
low a temperature as 64-0; ceitaiidy 
not lower. It would require a very 
intense fire to produce that d^ree of 
heat. The gas produced from oil will 
not burn unless it be rhixed with six 
times the’quantity of atmospheric air, 
and notwith more than twelve times the 
quantity. If the whole of the oil used 
at Severn and Co.’s Were 6e turned 
into gas, it would he iiaponible to 
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produce combustion, considering the 
state of the premises. The use of the 
oil, as descrioed, for two months would 
produce no change in it, with respect 
to the facility of producing gas. When 
oil IS heated to a temperature of 64<0 
degrees, it is chiinged to an inflam¬ 
mable pature. At ,500 it produces a 
light aqueous vapour, which, carrying 
some oil with it, might burn, but, at 
that temperature, it could .not ascend 
above ^ inch or two, if it ascended 
at all. It is impossible that at 360 
degrees any vapour could pass at the 
mouth of the leaden tube, which is 16 
feet from the vq^scl. No inflammable 
vapour, even at the heat of 60Q, could 
pass, from the oil vessel thfdugli the 
tube. It would become oil, and fall 
down again befoie it reached near that 
height. He spoke of whale-oil, and 
the oil of cod. He tried them both. 
He tried riie actien of heat at 360, 
Jor six weeks, on oil, and the only 
change was, that the colour was dark¬ 
er, and, when cold, it was thicker; but 
it w'as not rendered more inflammable. 
Oil, at a temperature of 6K), below 
which it will not produce gas, emits a 
smell the most ofreiisivc in existence. 
I have been knocked down by it. I 
know wliat is called dipplca-oil. An 
application of heal? at 360, for two 
months, would certainly not produce 
dipple-oil. I have passed whale-oil 
through a red-hot iron tube three 
times successively, without producii^ 
dipples-oih Dipplcs-oil is very inflOT- 
mable, and boils at 130 degre« I 
failed to produce dipples-oil with my 
cwn apparatus. It is impossible for 
such a« vessel as was used by Severtt 
and Co. to produce dipples-oil. ;^Nt> 
change coul^ take place ia the oil at 
the heat of 350 deg. for two months, 
except its becoming blacker and thick¬ 
er. A^440 deg. it would not produce 
any chaiage such as he before piehtion- 
ed. Th^ is a substance which is found 
in whalq-oii, wbudir by great pains and 
s 
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care, may be separated from it, and 
till-?, at a red beat, would pvoducc a 
gas; but tins would not btirn. I think 
It 18 impossible that any danger could 
occur in iliis vessel if there were a fire 
twenty miles lung under it. *It never 
could he heated beypnd 610 deg. in an 
open vessel. If tin vessel were shut, it 
might be he aft d more, but il would 
bui;st. In the oil vessel used by Severn 
and Co It was impossible the oil could 
have gone into the pipe and got out. 
At 450 deg. otl increases about a fifth 
of its bulk ; but as there were two» 
thirds of the room vacant in this ves* 
sel, it was impossible the oil could have 
been raised into the pipe. At the tem¬ 
pt rature of 340 oil gives out an aque¬ 
ous matter—a steam which condenses 
at the top of the vessel. From thence 
It falls back into the oil; and as the 
water is heavier than tl c oil, it sinks; 
in Its way down it is expanded again 
by the beat, and tnakt. a crackling 
noise as if the oil were boiling. 1 here 
IS, however, no danger in this. If it 
were put to me as a pi obit m, I do not 
think 1 could set the place on fire by 
this, unless the machinery was altered. 
Sugar IS very inflammable. It will 
bum when it boils over. It would 
then bum as it ran on the floor, I 
look upon sugar as the most combus¬ 
tible substance next to gunpowder. 
Pure sugar boils at 2 'JO deg At a few 
degrees higher—I believe not more 
^han ten-—It begins to emit an inflam- 
ift^le gas, like that ftom oil, but the 
diffkfence is, they are produced at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures. The flame of 
sag^, if the place were close, would 
be red; if in the open air, »t would 
probably be white. g 
Dr Da-ry, a member of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, and a brother of Sir Humphrey* 
Davy,—Heard Dr Thomson exami¬ 
ned ; never made any experiments him¬ 
self on this oil, but saw aomaijiadc, on 
Saturday, at Mesarl SeveraV. At a 
hbat of 350 or 3^, a lighten paper, 


introduced into the vessel, was ex¬ 
tinguished* The vessel was as large as 
the originid one. There were imout 
three inches of oil in it. The other 
answers of this gentleman concurred, 
as far as his personal knowledge of the 
facts‘"Xtended, with the answers given 
by Dr Thomson. 

Cross-examined by Mr Scarlett.— 
His knowledge as to oil, in this case, 
was confined to what he saw on Sa¬ 
turday last. He had not made any ex¬ 
periments bimselfj as to oil. He had 
for some time given great attention to 
chemical suHectS iq, general. 

William Thos. Brande.—Is Profes¬ 
sor of Chemisti y, and Decturer to the 
Rojral Socifcty, He made severa’ ex¬ 
periments, with respect to this case, 
before and since he was first examined. 
He got a copper basin of sugar and 
one of oil, and placed them on a £re, 
Whtn the heat of the sugar was 400 
degrees, he put a lighted paper to it, 
and It took fire ; but the paper was 
quenched when put into the oil. He 
had made the experiment with the be¬ 
lief that the oil would take fire first 
This was before he was last examined. 
Tht oil was 600 deg. when the ther¬ 
mometer was taken out. He then put 
a lighted taper to it, and a blue lam¬ 
bent flame played for a while on the 
top, and went out. This was in the 
daytime. What appealed to him to 
burn was an inflammable vapour. He 
did not consider that the same effect 
would be produced by putting the ta¬ 
per to a pipe at' the bottom of the 
vessel. He tried experiments on new 
and old oil. He took some oil which 
for 29 days had been exposed to heat 
of from 400 to 500 degrees ; and ha¬ 
ving o^gain heated it in a bolt-head, or 
bottle w ith a long neck, he applied a 
lighted taper to the tube from it, but 
found no vapour or gas. He observed 
that an aqueous vapoUr Wts formed, 
which Coiideuacd in the neck of the 
bottle, and, fatting dowfl into the bil. 
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occasioned a <y*acklii 3 jj^ noWi as if the 
od were boiling, Tllh* vapbur vra j not' 
inflammable. ' agreed with Dr 
Thomson aa to tlie crackling noise, 
and the cause of it. He once tb<vight 
that oil boiled at 220 degrees, but be 
afterwards found that it was the Water 


perature of the pipe became greater 
than that at which the rapour was 
condensed, the vapour would escape, 
I'he pipe must at/ he should cun> 
aider, above fJOO degrees of beat be¬ 
fore the vapour could escape. He 
could conceive a case wlicre the crea- 


escaping and falling again. 'Another 
experiment was made with oil exposed 
to a heat of about 400 deg. for 29 
d'ays. When it reached 560 deg. a va- 
pdu? was seen to arise. At 575 a va- 
• pour came off, conystlng of anueous 
matter and oil. At 610 deg. vapour 
came, which burnt, accompaniedwvith 
gas,, which, being carbonic, did not 
burn, but extinguished flame. The 
vapour, at 575 degrees, flashed a little, 
but1 le could not say wdiether it burnt 
contiiuiously. I’hc last oil was heated 
ill a digester. This experiment was 
in .lune last. As to new oil, he 
nevdV got any vapour or gas at any 
temperature below 600 deg. In old 
oil, 111 an open vessel, some inflammable 
vapour was obtained at 550, but no 
gas. The vapour was not continuously 
inflammable. The tube from Which 


tion of vapour be^ow was more rapid 
than its^ooodensation above ; and the 
effect, in time, would be that some of 
it' should escape, and perhaps a|, a 
somewhat lower temperatur^’. 

Re>e^mmcd,—He eould ccmoeive 
that from a vessel of the steam 
might escape at the mid of the tube, 
at a heat of 212 degi^ft, ‘ This pould 
not be the case uniest it were 

elevated to between 60id4f]|d7<ID deg. f 
it would then be predica¬ 

ment as water in a vessel at ^12 deg. 
If the melting point of lead was 612, 
it would melt before this eflfect could 
be produced. 

Mr Parke examined by the SoLici* 
aroit-Gr'N’EiiAL. —Witness had all his 
life applied himself to the study of 
chemistry. He had examined the ap¬ 
paratus, a model of which was now 


the vapour came in the second experi- exhibited, for the purpose of giving 
ment (in June last) was only six inches evidence on the last trial; and he haa 
long. Mr Brandc* ful’y concurred in made many expotiments, in order to as- 
the opinion of Dr Thomson, as to certain tlie inflaramabloquahtieB of oil. 
tbc new mode of refining sugar be- In his judgment the new mode of com¬ 
ing much less dangerous than the com- municating heat to augar was less dan- 
mon. There was much less danger in gerous than the old. He appiehend- 
oil heated to a high temperature than ed that it was absolutely impossible 
sugar to the same temperature. There tliat danger could arise to tiie building 
would be no danger from oil at 450 or from the new apparatus. ^ 

500 degrees* but fgom sugar, at such Micbae^Fernday.—Had for a (;jn- 

ternperaturps, there would be immi- siderable time been engaged in tly<^stu- 
nent danger.. On the whole, as far as dy of chemistiy, and had assisled at 
his experience went, he considered the sf»me of the experiments of oir J|. 
plan decidedly superior. Davy. • Mr Wilson's plan was Well 

^ Cross-examined.—He conceded that understood by him, and he certainly 
„ if vapour rose up into the pipe, it considered to be much ftt^ dan- 
would fall down ^gain. That would geroas than the ordinary ttijethpd <of 
certainly depend on the temperature refining sugar. During fhfe laft two 
of the pipe* The pipe would of'’years |jfe had himself, and in company 
course become warmer ^h^time the ^with oj^er gentlemen mtMib various 
.vapoitr went up; the te)ih«'*"e]eiieririeAti ob first 
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was made on a quantity of 24- gallons, 
put into a copper 15 feet and 

after It had been heated upwards of 
20 days "J’he boiler was of a circular 
hhape, and tlie top of it therefore con¬ 
vex. A tlunnomettr was put in nearly 
at the bottom, and another towaj'ds 
the top ot the lioiier. It had ^alao a 
hood and a tube, or vent-pipp. He 
soon p( ru'ivtcl that oil became inflam¬ 
mable in a very different degree jifter 
It had beiu once subjected to the ac¬ 
tion of fire. By repeated dist.llation it 
acquired properties altogether new : it 
produced a matter which was called 
aptha, and became a volatile instead of 
a list'd subject. Ills meaning was, that 
It .Tiose into vapour much sooner, and 
he had procured oil which would rise 
into vapour at the ordinary tempera- 
lure of the atmosphcie, and which 
would burst into flame on the applica¬ 
tion of a lighted taper. 'I’his was call¬ 
ed explosion m chemistry ; but it took 
place without noise, or, at least, de¬ 
tonation. Ills first experiment had for 
its object to discover vvhetlur oil 
would yield these inflarnmdble gases 
at the heat of degrees, and after 
having been previously heated 22 se¬ 
veral times. 1 n a glass letoit, he found 
it would give out sueh vapours at that 
point ; and when tried on the laiger 
grale ina boilei, it did so at the degree 
of 110. It ailived at this degne of 
heat III about tin minutes. lie collect¬ 
ed tlie vapours in a pan, and a light 
•qaustd the atmosphere m it to bum. 
1^0 rainutes, and at the deg. ot 4(50, 
the\il boiled over. The vapours as- 
ceoti^'in jets and spmts, through a 
pipp^wofeet lugh, and placed abo*vc 
the apparatus, in the boiling state, a 
thick scii|B formed on the suifacc, as 
on boiUnl^ milk} and wo«ld run over m, 
time, aa m the instance to which he 
alluded* wb^ it flowed over in tlie 
nbd they were obliged to 
thi^pji^,ater On it. Thi»too1kpkM»; m 
MSpCfoss-atreetj Wd when Mr f 9 y« 


lor and'Mr Wflkinson were present. 
After the fire was put out, the ebulli¬ 
tion continued for a considerable time. 
He tried a scnall quantity of the same 
oil A home—it emitted vapour at IdO 
degrees, and at 480 degrees exploded 
with a ^illiant combustion. The first 
experiment was made in the month of 
Fcbruaiy, and two subsequent ones 
were made in the following April. At 
the first a steam-bm was filled, with 
vapour in 16 seconds, and ultimately 
took fire ; a barrel also was inverted 
over the apparatus, and its sides were 
Bcofched, although the flame went out. 
[^This barrel was afterwards produced 
111 Court; it had been taken, a^ the 
time of the experiment, in rather wet 
state, from an adjoining yard.J I lehad 
not examined tlie oil fartlier than to 
ascertain that it containeil no sulphu- 
iic acid. On the next expeiimiajit 
vapt ur ignited at the degree oi 1S6. 
1 Ic had also examined the effect of hie 
on sugar, which he found to become 
quite another anbstance when so de¬ 
composed With white sugar, how- 
evei, it r<.quired a heat of 480 degrees, 
in a metallic pan, to alter it, 'I’liis 
might be accomplished, with coarse 
moist sugar, at a heat of 280, but he 
had i)ot asceitained whether it was iri- 
flaiTirnable. He felt perfectly confi¬ 
dent that oil, used as it was in the pro¬ 
cess of the plaintiffs, would be render¬ 
ed volatile, and liable to be very r.ipid- 
ly heated. It would lemain in a state 
of ebullition for two hours sometimes, 
after the file wts withdrawn. Tf^e 
witness,affer describing severalfuithcr 
experiments, producing<similar results* 
diclaied his opinion, founded on these 
reasons, that the process in rjuestioii 
was drngcrous, both in a high aqd a 
low state of the atmosphere. 

* Mr Bostock is Chemical Lecturer in 
Guy’s fio'^pital. He was of opinion 
that, by th6 ontroduction of the new 
plan of t^ifiniiig^ugar, a degree of dan¬ 
ger w^s wetfirred, which was ia no de« 
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grec counterbalanced by th® danger it* 
removed. He bad not given very much 
attention to thiff particular subject 
himselft but} from all he saw, thi^was 
his opinion. From all he saw since 
the last trial, his opinion of the danger 
of the new process was vei^ nluch 
strengthened The^reatest degree of 
tlangir aiose from the diihculty of re¬ 
straining the temperature of oil at a 
height, the same degree df heat 
bung applied, and al|o by the change 
w Inch oil experiences, by being kept 
for a long period at a ttmperatui% of 
W) Prepared oil (oil used in this 
via) )* acquired a pro|Kity of giving 
out vapour at a lower Umpeiature than 
iifcw Cil would d"?. Another cause of 
danger w as the uncertainty of the tf- 
hets. We really, he thought, were 
u.Qt suffi ciently masters of the subject 
'^torTSfbil as an igcnt in this way He 
was asked lus opinion of this appaia- 
tus before he saw it, and he gave it— 
that It w^s dangLious, for the leasons 
lie now mentioned. It was dangerous 
oo to use oil in a sugar-house, without 
having made previous experiments on 
It At first he was'not aware that oil 
long exposed to the aetioii of heat 
would emit inflammable vapour at so 
low a temperature j but before he 
knew this, he gave the opinion men- 
turned, on the generally received opi¬ 
nion that oil would emit a gas at a 
temperature of 600. I le also thought 
that danger arose from the very gieat 
difficulty of clieckin^the heat beyond 
avertaiu degree by any means inde¬ 
pendently of the constant attention of 
the workmen Another cause of dan¬ 
ger was the risk of the vessel leaking, 
and the oil dropping into the hry, and 
laCttrig as fuel, and, as cor^iected with 
thib, the danger of tlie oil m the ves¬ 
sel btcomiftg reduZed by such means, 
80 IS to become heated suddenly, the 
saint fire beie^ contititted under lu, 
Anothercircamstance «^OTeh*P?od;uc^ 
^ some danger, w as the diffenehte of ttirf- 

t ' ^ ' 


perature in different parts of the ves¬ 
sel. He thought that aftei the oil had 
bcch for home time kept at '560, any 
accession of heat would ht dangtrous. 
In the hands of such pci ion, a > usual¬ 
ly attended furnaces, all those d uigcrs 
wouldbc mcreased,»bccauht tlu) would 
not be (Jn their guaid Witntss hid 
listened to Mr I'Crnday ; had altuid- 
ed some of his exptrinunth: he took 
notes at the same time, and ooncuned 
with hmum his deductions from them. 
He did not measure the heat of tho 
fires used on those occasions. It was 
difficult to measure tW heift of fires 
exactly. He could not doubt but that 
the quality of oil was changed by be¬ 
ing exposed for a length of time to 
360 degrees of heat. This change 
consisted in its being capable of enuu 
ting vapour at a lower tCmperatuic 
than common fresh oil This would 
depend on th*e rapid Vccssion of heat. 
He saw the experiments at Messts 
Sevtrn^B, by Mr Parkes and othcis, 
on the Olh of December; he took notes 
ot them when he went home. lie was 
informed that the oil he saw used had 
hecn exposed to a heat of %0 degrees 
for 35 days; but that it had been dis¬ 
continued for some time, and renewed 
withm the last four days. He aruvtd 
at half-past 1*2, and,'on the premises, 
was told that the fire had bein lit un¬ 
der the boikr at 9. The boiltr was a 
Jac simt/c qf the one used in the new 
apparatus. The fire was moderate 
and the theymometer stood at 360 de¬ 
grees It was opened at top, a/ci a 
lighted taper put in; but no 
w.ft perceptible. Fuel was then acld^ 
ed, and Ih 25 minutes the temperature 
was raised to 376- 'S he vapouf did 
pot light cven,jthcn. I’here Wft# thei| 
a mixture made of the vapour whidk 
the vessel contained, vyith the common 
air, hufciJthere was ao coit^intion. Hi 
old nut 

n/it or buret. 

heehfV were not coutH^|oty to ^Ose 
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he had previously made. He Was not 
uurpn&ed at the* results, considering 
the general uncertainty of all experi¬ 
ments with oil. His opinion on the 
general question was by no means al¬ 
tered by w hat he saw at Messrs Severn 
and King’s. He agreed with Mr Fer* 
riday, as to the great difference*between 
the heat as ascertained by a (hermomeM 
tei^phced near the bottom of the boil*' 
er, and ohe near the top. Sometimes 
there was a variation of 25 dej^rees. A 
thermometer half-way down the 

vessel would not be a correct measure¬ 
ment of the heat at the bottom. 

Chief Justice Da£i.as, in charging 
the Jury, strongly expatiated on tw 
difTicuhies in which the question was 
involved, A vast body of evidence 
had been laid before the Jury ; medi¬ 
cal men, cfiemical men, eminent men 
in every department of science, had 
beetl examined in the course of the 
trial; but what was the lamentable re¬ 
sult ? The Jury had heard opinion op¬ 
posed to opinion, j udgment to judgment, 
theory to theory, and, what was still 
more extraordinary, they had seen the 
same experiments producing opposite 
results. vVhoshould decide this mighty 
controversy ? He professed himself 
unable to give an opinion. He was 
not unacijiiainted with scientific sub¬ 
jects, but the Ijitle he knew only con¬ 
vinced him how much was beyond the 
reach of his knowledge. In such a 
ease as this, W'hcre the testimony was 
c' 0 ^dictin^ and opposite, he should not 
be wmg juatice, ifdic wereto give any 
m bis ow'u. This he would 
aay SfotefiCe in its present 6|ate, t^at 
all that belonged to theory was doubt¬ 
ful, all that rested on experi- 

ment vi^ new. ' At pf'eseni little waa 
known of the action of fire> and that 
little led to ^pl^^dictory r^SulttU But, 
without dsliveifbl^'jaiiy ^ f^be 

(^uestioti to be 

xtukbt say, that, in a clselwe re¬ 
sell,’ tvhere 70,000/. was depeddiogdn 


the event -of the tidal, end where it waa 
impossible to impute any intention of 
fraud, if their opinion should be against 
the j^IaintiHs, only because their con¬ 
duct bad been erroneous, were he in 
the sku^tioii of the Jury, he should 
think it the safesteeourse to decide for 
the plaintiffa. It was an honest case : 
and It would be most unfortunate, if, 
with the purest innocence of intention, 
the plaintiffs should be subjected to 
such a loss. There remained now for 
considerationwthe point of law. 'J'he 
law Vas clear; but it would not be ne¬ 
cessary to find on that point, if ^ they 
should decide that the new process 
was more dangerous than, the old ; be¬ 
cause that would avoid the policy. 
Therefore, he wished the Jury first to 
tell him whether there was an increase 
of danger; and if so, whether thgylui" 
tiffs omitted to communicate to the 
defendants any alteration material to 
the risk of insurance. He should, w-ith 
the leave qf the Jury, lecord the vti- 
dict, if for the plaintiffs, in such a man- 
neras to enable the defendants to move, 
summarily, that it be set aside on the 
oint of law, and that a new verdict 
e entered for tht defendants. Tins 
he proposed out of mercy to both pai - 
ties, to save the delay and expense of 
a new trial. Hw Lordship concluded 
by complimenting the Jury for the pa¬ 
tient attention which they had bestow¬ 
ed on this long and laborious cause. 

Tht Jury retired at a (quarter befoie 
5 o’clock; and,tjafter being absent an 
hour and three quarters, they return¬ 
ed to the Court, and, through their 
foreman, delivered a special verdict, 
finding, on the first part of the case, 
“ Tiiat the fire brolw o»t in fill- 
botise^ in the comer of the buildii.g 
next to Union Sti^et, am^that it was 
occasioned by the.augar-paD on the 
second part of the c|8e, <*<Thai the 
new less dal^erous tluii the 

0 I 4 atwj^ the point of law, That 
the ktrpi^jlioo of the new ajtparatus 



1 


was not «o impoilSii^MMto reqt^po-' •atid procuired a pardon fo^ ,White, 
tice to be giwm to'ttifc He was then introduced to^yfra Mack* 

iice.’*'-*>0amages 15|€KX)/. ^ ‘ coul^ froth wbcmii bowever^ he recei- 

Chi<f*Ju8tice Dallas said, as he ved, not the 20.000^. bttt something 
was of opinion,*that, under the V<m- less than 12^000/., hff husband having 
struction df the policy, the plaintiffs apparently secreted the rest. Mack- 
ought to have given the office notice coull was thus exempted from the 
of the introduction of this ap'paratus, amnesty, and being apprehended two 
he should give the defendants leave to years after, was brought to Glasgow, 
move summarily to have this verdict and held in confinement. The Bank, 
aejt aside, and a new verdict entered for however, were not able to collect saf- 
the defendants. His Lordship added ficient evidence to convict, «nd after 
nhat, in his opinion, •the Jury nad de- being kept in custody for some time, 
'cided on the safe side. After this de- he run hts letters against the Lord 
cision, both on the facts and on^the Advocate, and was liberated. 


law of the case, it Vould be for the di¬ 
rectors to consider whether their own 
interest, and their duty to the public, 
required them to continue the contest 
any longer. 


In 181 Mackcoull came to 
in order to convert part of the stolen 
notes into bills on London. Here, 
being recognized by Mr Denovaii, he 
Was apprehended, and the bills, to 
the amount of about 1000/. were ta- 


James Mackcoull, against the 
Paisley Unioh Company. 

This cause excited an extraordinary 
interest in Edinburgh. It was ge¬ 
nerally suspected and believed, that 
Mackcoull, in conjunction wiili Huf- 
fey White, a person who enjoyed the 
reputation of being the first house¬ 
breaker in Britain, and wjth another 
of the name of Har^ French, had, 
in 1811, robbed the Glasgow branch 
of the Paisley Union Bank of about 
20,000/. The robbers were traced to 
London, and at the house of Scol- 
tock, a smith, who»had been employ¬ 
ed in manufacturing the false keys, 
Huffey White was apprehended. In 
conse’quence of this catastrophe, a ne- 
gottation was opened through a cir¬ 
cuitous channel, by which th« money 
was offered to bc’ restored, on condi¬ 
tion of White l^ekig pardoned, and 
further proceedings dropped.. The 
Bank agent,‘without sufficient inquiry 
ot security, assented to Uijs^ropoiaC 


ken from him, and afterwards trans¬ 
mitted to the Paisley Bank. After 
a confinement of about three weejks, 
Mackcoull was liberated, and seems 
to have been too happy in making his 
escape, to advance any complaint about 
the bills at the time. Some time af¬ 
ter, however, he was moved by an al¬ 
most inconceivable rashness and au¬ 
dacity to commence an action against 
the Paialcy Company for the bills 
which had been taken from him. This 
he carried on for a sdries of years, with 
the utmost violence and pertinacity, 
denouncing the Bank-agents as the 
real authiors of the robbery, and tbe 
Scots courts as corrupt and abandon-^ 
ed, for delaying to grant him justice. 
He even stood three .personal cAami- 
nations, in the course of wbich^ough 
Ub uttered the most gross fe^hoods, 
he yet* avoided making any averment 
.by which he was absolutely commit¬ 
ted. At leagth, about thc^ l^nd of 
1819, he had pushed the aiffah* i^o 
.such a state, that the could not 
aito^d 4 Fcf«lTmg to the 4%^ 0»rt the 
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prove their allegation, that Mackcoull intd stout. [[Here 

had committed the robbery;, and had thof^fe^er wioj^jcalled to be cod* 
bought the bills m question tftth notes fronted by this sntneiS| bnt be was 
stolen from them. * not to be found $ the obstacle was. 

The Bank, in the view of this issue, howler, removed by the witnets Say- 
were very considerably embarrassed, ing she saw Mr Moffat -at the door 
They had hitherto been unable to as she came into court.[} Mrs Stew* 
procure any goodv,legal evidence of art Vembvcd to another house on 
Mackcoull's guilt* yet, unless they 28th May, and Mr Moffat and his 
could produce such, they must refund companions went with her; they stay- 
1000 /. with six years' interest, and ed till Tuesday in the third week of 
SOO/. expenccs, and have the mortifi- July, when they left; it was Fair 
cation of being braved and (mastered week; they had no visitors while they 
by a common vondon thief and pick- stayed ; they went out sometimes in 
pocket. In thU extremity, they em- the fforfnoon, and sometimes in the 
ployed Mr Denovan to go over the 
whole ground whiclicthe robbers were 
understood to have taken from Glas¬ 
gow to London, by Edinburgh, as 


no 


evening ; always dhied at home. 
one ever dined with them ; they* had 
a portmanteau, and a single trpnk, 
and a small box which Mr Mortal 
well as to make every possible inquiry [[Mackcoull] brought in himself one 
in the English metropolis, Mr Dene- morntDg ; it was a coarse wooden box, 
van appears to have executed his com- nailed, bnd about eight or ten i^[ie'' 
mission most ably, and succeeded be- long; contained, she thought, loose 
yond expectation He ^lot only tra- papers | the first night they went out 
ced Mackcoull at almost every step was 28th May, the day on which they 
on the road, but in London was- able, removed to the new house, end were 
by persuasion or threats, to induce out four nights together after twelve, 
Mrs Huffey White, Scoltock the but they (leneraUy a^ent out about /t*«, 
blacksmith, and other accomplices, to zndcamettotnebeiwutelcven auditeelve 
come down and appear as witnesses, o’clock; always went out before din- 


The trial came on upon the 11 th May, 
1820. Our limits w'lll only allow 
us to give the principal heads of evi¬ 
dence. ' 


ner; recollects Mr Moffat going to 
Liverpool, as he said, and being away 
a fortnight^ and returning; when they 
finally left Mrs Stewart’s, they said 


Thomson the porter, and Mr Ha- they were going to Bristol; she saw 
milton, teller of the Bank, proved the Mr Moffat afteewards in' Glasgow 
fact of the robbery having been com- jail. 

mitted. David Clachar.—On Sunday morn- 

Margaret M‘AuIay—Is, niece to a ing, before the robbery of the Paisley 
person of thenameofStcwart,a widow. Union Bank was known, be saw three 
whojiaM-ay of the year 1811, resided men sitting on a dyke at the corner 
at fSbt of the Broomtelaw, Gla^.- of Stirling's road, which is pot ar great 
gow; She liveff with her at tbit time, distance from Ingram Street, where 
and in that mojiith three the Paisley Union Bank is situated* 

gentlemCDywli^tatHedthwnseivesMof-f Mackcoull, vihom hi idefitifiedt* yfis 
tat. Stone, anil jDloWo, coming to Mrs one of them. - He ^w one, of them 
Sicwirt’s hoii^^ Apid taking lodgings, take a parcel of notes out of a large 
Witness was'h^^'^ked t^sctibe bundle which they carried, count 

Hi*_hi___ _ , .. ii. 




hSidpg them, attd put -them back again. He 


k bla^ lhai^ . also 6«tw thet^i^enian take a quantity 





of flilver from 

he counted over ana ^refeorsed to ma 
pdkjtet. The large btfudle they car¬ 
ried was tied in a Targe jtd and white 
stnped handkerchief or ahawl. TJtey 
had also a smalkr parcel wrapped m 
a checked napkin. They all three 
rose and went down Taylor Street# 
as if going to the High Street, As 
soon as he lost sight of them^ he told 
hi^jvife that he had seen three men 
w ho ’he thought were robbers ; this 
was about four o’clock m the morn- 
^flg. 

Alexander Leith, coach-master* in 
Glasgow, sworn—Remembers, on a 
Sunday morning, after Glasgow Fair, 
about/our o’clock, in July 1811, of 
James Stirling coming with three men 
wanting a chaise. That these three 
men came into witness’s house, where 
111 ]/ while the chaise was getting 
ready “two gills of rum and two bowls 
of milk: That, while dunking, they 
asked for the nearest way to Edin¬ 
burgh, but did not tell witness, nor 
did he ask them, where they were go¬ 
ing : That the first of these men was 
about five feet seven or eight inches in 
height; stout made, and active ; full 
faced ; very ruddy complexion—his 
nose inclining to pUrple; large black 
eyes; shoit black hair; was dressed 
in a dark-coloured long coat; bluish 
striped trowsers or pantaloons, light 
coloured, full made, with boots under 
them ; full neckcloth, as if stuffed; 
aged at least forty; had a great coat: 
1 hat he afterwards saw this person a 
pnsoner m London, charged With rob¬ 
bing the Bank, and he then called him¬ 
self Moffatw The second man was 
about five feet eight inches in height- 
lighter made—4iad trowsers or panta¬ 
loons, like Moffatc—and had a iQug 
dark-coloured coa^ These two ap¬ 
peared somewhat Uke geatle^^n#^The 
third man was about five feet nine 
inches high; slender, and .npt w<dl 
made; long dark-colouretl coat; thoei’ 


and light-coloured stockihgs-^ dress 
and appearance of a tradesnttitt: That 
the first deienbed person, whom 
ness afterwards knew to be 
paid him for the rum, and said be 
would pay the dnver for the carriage i 
That the third described man carried 
a small black leathenportmanteau with 
straps; and Mofiat bad a pretty large 
parcel tied up in a large handkerchief 
or shawl, over which ne had a lough 
coarse great-coat, like a dnvitt'a coat. 
Witness sad, he would cah-y this pat*- 
cel to the chaise for thiem, which hia ^ 
did, although the said person seenjed 
rather reluctant, and he handed it into^ 
the chaise: That,•when handing it in, 
the said person observed that the great- 
^coat was not much worth, but he 
would soon get a better one; That 
said parcel might be about the size of 
two gig cushions laid one above an¬ 
other, and, as he felt, contained 
ceU^ as he thought, hf papers: That 
Moffat seemed to take the whole ma¬ 
nagement • That, on the Monday fol* 
lowing, the witness was all day in the >■ 
country; and in the evening, on lus 
return home, he beard of the robbery 
of the bank, and just as he heard of it, 
the chaise which had conveyed the 
said three men happened to be return¬ 
ing from het trip, and the thought was 
immediately impressed on the witness’s 
mind, from considering the circum¬ 
stance of what he supposed to be the 
contents of'the foresaid parcel, and 
other things of Moffat, and of the 
other two, that they were the robbr rs. 
He had been told before by’thc dri¬ 
ver, of their anxiety for speed; and 
heyommunicated his suspiciurfl^ to the 
Bank; That, about mne montb|,>’^or 
thereUbobt, after this, the witness went 
to London fowthe purpose of tdenth* 
fying James Mackcouil, ahas Moffal* 
who had been apprehended on suspi¬ 
cion of robbery ; awl ^ ac- 
companiy by d waki^^iil^BbJI^p^ 
sdW 'thav person at 
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rerogntzed Him as the pjpvpn he has 
iirsi described. 

At Uphal4 Edinbwrgli/ Darling* 
ton, Wellwyn, Machc^ll was identi¬ 
fied, «nder equally suspicious circum¬ 
stances. 

John ScoUock, blacksmith in Loijt- 
don. [On hearing this name, Maek- 
ctrull rose from his seat, and^attemptu 
ed to get out of court; but the crowd 
was 60 great, that he found it impos¬ 
sible to reach the door before Scol- 
tock appeared. The instant he saw 
him he changed colour, and sunk by 
the side of the wall in a kind of hunt. 
Ha was assisted out of coui t, and did 
not e^ain make hb appearance for 
some time.J 

John Scoltock, sworn.—That, in 
the year 1810, and while he lived at 
Tower Street, St George’s Fields, in 
the rules of the King’s Bench, of 
which he was forced to take the be¬ 
nefit, in consequence of*having lost a 
law suit, Houghton White came to 
lodge at his house, in the character 
of a coal-merchantj having previously 
sold him coals for his smithy to the 
amount of fifteen pounds, for which 
he granted him his note of hand. Af- 
tei White bad lived at his house for 
some time, he became acquainted with 
James Mackcoull, who was in the ha¬ 
bit of frequently‘calling on White, and 
also Harry French, but he knows less 
of French than of the other two : 
That, after they became treif acquaint- 
^ ed, he Mas prevailed on by Mack^ouU 
and White to make them an assort¬ 
ment of skeleton keys, blanks, pick- 
lockSi^unches, files, and other imple- 
meu^solNscuse.breaking, both in ISlO 
and 1811; That the boa, containing 
article* of tlmt description, which was 
found in his shop by idie Bow Street 
officers, which came by one of the 
earners from Glasgow, (and which he 
now secs in was Airt|(shed by 

him p;|-evioiMdj|toMatk- 

fQ^%White,"^dErfnch, lealiog'Loa- 


d«m fsjir Glasgow * That the robbery 
of the Bank ^ Glasgow, apjd ether 
joh, had been long pdaoned i^'Mack- 
couU: That, on tn^ arrival at Gl*®- 
govd, none of the key* intWl^iVere 
found to answer the ptffpbse.: That 
Mackcoull wrote and informed hbn of 
this'by letter, and desired httn to send 
down other keys, as described in bis 
letter, by the mail, which he accord¬ 
ingly did in a small wmoden box, sly 
or eight inches long, by three or Tour 
inches in breadth; and the keys were 
packed in the box with shavings ot 
Wo6d; That Mackcoull frequently 
wrote him as to thi? keys wanted, and 
sent him drawings from which We en¬ 
deavoured to fashion the keys he sent 
in the box ; but, as they were found 
insufficient to open the Bank doors, 
(having simple, old-fashioned locks,) 
Mackcoull came to London 
to have the mistake rectified; and, as 
he informed the witness, told his land¬ 
lord that he was gone on business to 
Liverpool: That, on this 'occasion, 
Mackcoull brought with him a wooden 
model of the key-hole and pike of the 
lock, which enabled the witness to do 
the needful, and make the proper key: 
That Mackcoull only corresponded 
with him, and he believes that neither 
of the other two could write ■ That 
the letters he so received from Mack¬ 
coull |kU bore tbe Glasgow post-mark : 
That he received several letters from 
Mackcoull while in Glasgow, with 
drawings of the key* be wanted, which 
he has since destroyed { and be wrote 
several letters to Mackcoull, while 
there, which, as well as the small box 
with the keys, were addressed to the 
care of a widow woman, whose name 
he dof s not now recollect: [The wit¬ 
ness was now shewn the box of keys, 
(by Mr Denovan^k who attended lu 
Cou#,} and was desired to point out 
those ne made by written orders from 
Gla8gqw„ and sent in tbe small box, 
and the key which be deliytrcd to 



MackopuIJ v/h^n wmftisf 

The witaew acco^aip|fly,^ j^Mfked otrt 

three keyi^ a 

which he 8^e«| Wroe he had 

sent ra hox to MaqkcouU } 

but ca^d that the key he delivered to 
Macfcco^ll m London was not inothe 
box ehewn mqi,. and could not be 
there> beeause that box had beei^'^i^nt 
^ the carrier from Glasgow pr^^ttS 
loathe robbery, whereas the Bank had 
been entered by the key delivered to 
^Mackcoull. A curious skeleton keyy 
made of pewter, w&s shewn to the 
nesB, and he was desired to say whe¬ 
ther i| was of his workmanship or not.* 
He said the key was made by Hui&y 
Whilb, he believed, in Glasgow, w]hen 
the keys sent in the smalt bOx Were 
found not to answer. White mention- 
^his to him ; and he never ^eard of 
^snclfSkcys having been made by any 
other man than White. 

Ibe witness was no,w shewn the lid 
of the hoi5> on which the follow'ing 
address appeared:—“ 'I'o Mr LtUle, 
at Mr UcattQp’Sj Stave-gr&te Manu¬ 
facturer, 96, ToUenham-court Iloadt 
London,” and desrred to say whose 
handwriting it was; ** It is the hand¬ 
writing of James Matkcoull.” 

By u»e defendant's counsel,—^'rifow 
do you know it to be the handwri¬ 
ting of the defendant ?” ** Because my 
name is ScoUock^ and he always writes 
it iHcallop—'&M his letters were address¬ 
ed to me in the same manner—I know 
the hand wellThat, previous to the 
fobbery of the Ban*k, he knows that 
MackcouU» White, and French, left 
London in a post-chaiSe, or hired 
coach, for Glasgow, with the intention 
of getting into some of the regular 
coaches on the road i, Tliat % black 


liOrtmantcau 

in Tottesnharo-cottrt WimNixl 

the same as the box of keys, 
carried on his shoulder from 
to his house. Ho. 5, Tower 
and put into White’s room, wheitt W 
afterwards saw it se^b^ by the Bowp 
Street officers: TlfttiXiO thetlr return,^ 
both Mafckeoull and Whilft were athisi 
house', and conversed #lfh him on the 
subject of the robbery :*'I1i«y laid th^ 
had done the job—1'hinks White said 
this: Mlbkcoull observed, that the 
witness was poor, and shopld be wett 
paid, and, to use his wqrds, added^i 
“ Little one, thdu shall be rewankd.^* 
Mackcoult said ’to witness^ ** ¥««i 
would hardly credit what a precimis 
lot we've grabbed, and what sort of 
notes they are —like dirty, i^rse 
brown paper, and di-'d||l^y.'* Ho 
said to White, “ HufiRpy, we'shan’t sell 
’em, but go down^into the epnatry 
and smash 'em.” White replied, ** Jem, 
we’re doing wrorig, you of me should 
go to the other man.” Mackcoull re¬ 
plied, it was very true; said lie would 
go to the other man, w horn the wit¬ 
ness understood to be French, ^me¬ 
diately ; and left the house with an 
assurance that he would come back 
and sup with them, but he did not re¬ 
turn : That Mrs White came into the 
house as Mackcoult Went out. Knows, 
from the conversations he had with 
Mackcoull and White, that they bad 
robbed a Bank in Glasgow, and that 
the robbery was planned by Mack- 
COuU: Th5t, a short time after Mack- 
COuU,left the house, as before deposed 
to, the Bow Street officers came to his 
house and searched it, andfon finding 
H^fiPey White, they took hnn, asiweH 
ai thte witness, his wife, and Mrs 
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” htoltoek, on beiOff privately questioned aboutjthe pew Ur key, the wl wa^ 
over, dtclarcdthit \S hito hwi the same fmaLhaiubeiiJgSPIl-'l^fh ne li.ul 
puiloincd fioin bis 10 llg^^g*^^ and we find, op inquiry, lhat thja such 

an arjitk having actually disappeared^ but ihe gem nun f 





White, prisonera to BowStt^e^t: That, 
after the 1:2,000/. had been riven up 
hy Mackcdull and his wife tcTthe Bank, 
(as they inforined him,) he^ the wit¬ 
ness, frequently reminded Mackcoull 
of His^ promise, adding, that he could 
afford and ought to pay well, seeing 
he had kept hack so much of the mo- 
Bcy, when Mackcoull pnswered,*— 
“ Well, little one, have patience. I 
most go into the country and gnrnsh 
itUem hrsf, and that is not such an easy 
job, as they are eyeing me iif all quar* 
ters. But when 1 get them smashed, 
you shall,be satibfied.V 

Mrs Wliite sworn.—Is the widow 
of the deceased Houghton White, who 
was executed at Northampton for the 
robbery of the Leeds mail, m August 
Ibia*» Knows James Mackcoull, the. 
defendant id this cause, and saw him 
below stairs, as she was entering the 
court: That, in the sumnner of 1811, 
and on his return ‘from Scotland, her 
late husband called for her one morn¬ 
ing dt three o'clock: She was asionibh- 
edto see him, not knowing that he had 
escaped fiom the Hulks. He told her 
he had been in a good thing, and had 
got plenty of money • I’liat he pro¬ 
posed going abroad, “ as he had now 
enough to lue npoii,” and would take 
her with him if slic chobc; and if not, 
she might remain wheie she was, and 
he would settle a guinea per week 
her, as lung as she lived : Said he was 
V somewhere, but would rtluin in 

a fortnight, and would give her that 
time to make up her mind 6n the sub¬ 
ject ; T^’3^ he gave hei ten pounds, 

in Bank of England notes, and two 
pounds ifiht^ver, and desired her to go 
and relieve, sundry at tic!'s she bad 
pawned, which she accordingly did; 
That next d®!* her husbasd sent for her 
to come to him to the house of John 
tltokock, a blacksmith, who resided at 
No 5, Tower SStfcet, St Gforge's 
Fk'UIs, 111 the ri||(^kil,thcKTo|l| Bench 
pfisoq: That ihe.Went therwin the 


evctting^^ and, at the was about to en¬ 
ter the diusof of the house, James Mack- 
coull came out, wli^sked herkow the 
did, and passed oillf That, on going 
up stairs, the found Her ho^ano, and 
expressed to him her fears for hit.tafe- 
ty ip sujh a place, the more especially 
as she had seen Jem Mackcoull coming 
out of the door} hut he said, “ it's all 
very well—we’ve nothing to fear from 
him.” She was told tfrat a goose anti 
green pease were getting ready, and 
tliat Jem Mackc6ull was coming baelj; 
to s^p with them : That just as the 
supper was about being put on the ta¬ 
ble, a knock came to the doorf, and 
Mr Lavender and other Bow rkreet 
officers, she believes Mr Vicki'i'^y and 
Mr Adkins, rushed into the house and 
seized her husband ; That they search¬ 
ed every corner of the house; and, 
under the bed in the room whcwrtf.'Py 
were then sitting, they found a black 
leather portmanteau, and she saw 
Messrs Lavender and Viekery take 
liom her husband’s pocket, a pocket- 
book, containing money and papers : 
That she, her husband, and John bcol- 
tock and his wife, were earned to Bow 
StJ eet: That the witness was detain¬ 
ed in custody for some days, and, when 
released, was permitted to carry with 
her the black leather portmanteau, 
which, she beheves, belonged to Mack¬ 
coull, for she never saw her husband 
use such an article. And she was con¬ 
firmed in this belief on opening it, for 
she found it contained two shirts be¬ 
longing to Jem Mackcbull, and one 
belonging to Harry French, but no¬ 
thing which belonged to her husband: 
That she burned this portmanteau, by 
desire of her husband, previous to the 
L n,94d odds being returned by 
Mackcoull and his wife: That, at the 
desire of her husbaod, 8he< called at 
MackcouU's to leam how things w'ere 
likely to be : That she saw both Jem 
Mackcoulk and his wife. Mackcoull 
told her he had paused his wife give 
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«p to the Baok ‘in coodhioa 

that the life of her hultoaod should be 
saved, and that no ptbseGOtion should 
take place against htrtsSidf and 
French. Comnlbnicated tWs to her 
husband^ then^ a prisoner irt Horse- 
monger-Lane jail. He flew^ into a 
violent passion, and, with the most 
dreadfulimprecations, swore« he 
not stand Jt.” Among other ihings, 

• -he said, “ What! does the gallows vij* 
lain mean to do us out of the rest of 
Ihe money i'«—Go anti tell him that I 
"'won't stand it: had all the money l^eOn 
restored, I might have got a free par¬ 
don .V That she went back to Mack> 
coull,|but he gave her no satisfaction. 
JJe mtrely said he had done the thing 
—that It could not be undone j and 
seemed to take great credit to himself 
for having saved her husband’sTife: 

/ 1'ia»iJ:ker husband was shortly thereaf¬ 
ter sent to the Hulks; Knows that her 
late husband, Jem Mackcoull, and 
11 any French, were well acquainted 
previous to the robbery of the Paisley 
Union Bank—-has often seen them in 
company together, and has' often beard* 
her husband speak of them. Her hus¬ 
band told her h* had been to Glasgow 
with Mackcoull and Fiench, and liad 
leturncd in a chaise and four* He add¬ 
ed, that they had been closely pur¬ 
sued by the Glasgow people ; but had 
they given him only four days more, 
he would have been off to America. 

Lavender and Vickery, Bow-street 
officer*, pioved the facts of the appre¬ 
hension of White. • Vickery added, 
after Whuc had been committed to 
Horaemongcr-Lane prison, he admit¬ 
ted to witness, that he ivas concerned, 
along with. Mackcoull and French, in 
robbing the Pkisley Union Banks; That 
they travelled together 'ift a chaise and 
four from i»cotlancb$ aa4 that they had 
pretended, at .the diffierent imta on the 
road, as a reason fur i^apid traveUing, 
that Mackcoull’s mother was ill in 
Lnadon. Mackcoull was always con- 
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ftidered as a' thief; ami 
tnode'of i^aintaiGiing Hf'^self s' 
that he was to‘fly and'WWfei- 

sent from Londot somi? years, ^ 
count of stol^^proberty baviag btMm 
found in his house > . ^ ^ 

Thomas Woolley* .kttprncy- at4ailv 
London.—Knows That Raines Macki; 
coull, Hbughtonqrflul^y White, and 
Harry French, were well acquainted, 
previous to the robbery' of the Paisley 
Union Bank; and Mackcoull often told 
hinflhac hi. White, and French, commit- 
ed it. MackcottU also often told him he 
was afraid he would be forced to 
back to the Bank the sum of money he 
had secreted, aft?r the L43,000 had 
been restored by his wife. Had a conver¬ 
sation with Huffey White after he was 
committed, wiien he stated,that Macjk-* 
coull had, w'ithout hti ifoaaent, given 
up to the Bank about L.l2,000 $ but 
he (White) then thqpght that the mo¬ 
ney taken from the Bank amounted to 
L. 16',000, and that Mackcoull had 
cheated him. Had also a conversation 


with French, after the L. 12,000 was 
given up, who said the banie thing, and 
threatened to bhootM-ickeoull: Knows 
that M.ickcoull was in hiding after the 
morey was n.tinned by Ins wife : 
Knows that he was advertised : Lived 
with a prostitute of jhe name of iley- 
nolds, by wdioin he svas concealed; 
Knows that he was apprehended by 
the Flatton.Garden officers, and sent 
to Glasgow; Knows that, when so 
apprehended, the said Mrs Reynolds 
and Ann Wheeler, alias Green, hia 
sister, were in his company,' and were 
al^ taken to Hatton j(|,ar dcn Knows 
that Mi*>okcoull frcquentTjr assumed: 
the name of Moffat, and also of,M^- 
tin j and Mackcoull told him thut be 
•had been convicted, under the tai ^ ^ 
name, at Chester in ISIO, 
and vagabond, and commitl^'i^ 

Castle %f Chester fqr sift. jBE^ths: 
Knows t/at Iluffeyl^Mft^s 'ih his 
companf when ap|||i|bi^^u, and was 
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proved a retorned convitt: Knows 
that when Mackcottll^ iind 

I‘ rencbt left laoindon td ftohfliie Paisley 
Union &a(tk» Ihe two former had no 
<noncy; and that French sold his honse- 
hold elibcts to raise funds for that p^r« 
pa8e*<^Frevi<nis to leaving^ I^ondotif 
MackcQftU was poor) and v&y ahab- 
bily dressed. He depended tnercly op 
hu wife» who kept a bouse of a certain 
dNcnption in Oxendon Street, Hay** 
market :*He used to frequent the thea¬ 
tres and pick pockets; aifd his*wife 
ailowedhim, by agreement, five pounds 
afortnightto keep his pocket s Knows 
that Ids mother was a noted thief; his 
sister, Ann Wheeler, alias Green, a 
loose woman and noted shoplifter; that 
his younger brother Benjamin was 
hanged ; and his elder brother, John 
Mackcoull, had been tried for forgeiy; 
Knows that Mackcoull had to fly from 
London in the year 1801 or 1802, on 
account of stolen pro petty having been 
found in a house of a similar descrip¬ 
tion, kept by his wife in Cliflord's Inn 
Passage: He then assumed the name 
of James Moflat. 

William Gibbons, coach-master in 
Loiuloii,sworn.— Knows James Mack- 
con 1 Knew the late Houghton or 
HuJKy \\ hre and Hairy French. 
Knows that thtse three were well ac¬ 
quainted picMouo to the robbery of the 
Pdi Jey Union Bank, and has often seen 
I him together. 

By the defendant’s counsel.—Mr 
Gibbons, do you know fames Moffat, 
the deftndantin thl8 8Ult^” ‘‘No; I do 
pot know any person of that name.” 

MrL'Amy —“Where isyourchent, 
Mr Gr^liWf c^Hi him in ; and I hav*c no 
doubt the witness will identity him by 
hw proper name.” Afiei some little de- 
mur, Mackcoull was gift from among t be 
cirowd,aud came slounging down by the 
side of the witness's box, and stood in 
«uchadireetioa,liangingdow> his head, 
that Gibbonl could not his face. 
Counsel for the defehdaiil'—Wit¬ 


ness, do you know that ipaA Oib- 
boa|, MiickcouU ip « loud whisper 
Jew, bold up your head, I can’t 
see.yott.”' Mackcoull looked up. 
Wiln 08 .-*-*“ Yes; this is Mack- 
Coull— I never hiout’d him bjMany other 
name.” French told the witbess that 
he had* sold his effects to raise money 
to carry them to Glasgow, Mapkcoull 
and White being very poor at the time. 
Mackcoull called on the witness aft/r 
the robbery of the Batik in Glasgow, 
and deposited with him a parcel of 
Scotch bank-notes, whicl\ amounteur-*, 
to* 13,000, 7 or 800 pounds: That 
Mackcoull wa8,.dn this occasion, ac¬ 
companied by bis mother. Witness 
secreted these notes, and had them in 
his possession for some days. Mis 
Mackcoull called on him after Huffey 
White was apprehended, and agreed, 
at first, that they should be jetyfwc ^ 
through him, by means of Mr Vickery, 
the Bow Street officer, to the Bank, 
to save the life of Huffey Whui She 
afterwards called on him, and got them 
away, saying, she had found out an¬ 
other way for them to go back—told 
him that a pardon had been got fur 
White, and that neither Jem, meaning 
her husband, nor French, were to be 
prosecuted for the robbery. She af¬ 
terwards told him, she had given up 
about L. 12,000. Mackcoull was then 
in concealment, and for some months 
afterwards; He lived with a Mis Rey¬ 
nolds, who then resided in Rayston 
Street, St Pancras, near the Found- 
hng-hospital, aud afterwards in Ken¬ 
ton Street, Brunswick Square. He 
was apprehended at the latter place, 
in 1812, by the Hatton Garden of¬ 
ficers, and sent to Glasgow. Witness 
was both zt that office^ when he was 
in custody there, and spoke to him, 
and also at the cpach of^ce, when he 
took his departure for the north. Spoke 
to Huffey While after the L. 12,000 
was rtturned—^White complained that 
Mackcoull had cheated him—thought 
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tlie Bank#«(wrt>W<yf I*#14000.for 
they bad eptt»ttd kke iw»te* #t W«Hf^ ^ 
Kiittwi that«ekli«rWWt»tiorFw^ 
coold write—saw Harry Frea«b ^ 
qodnlly, aft^r tJit^iicgociatwi^j aM, 
after WKita was seat m the 

Hulks* heard French often say, 
would shoot Mackcoult* if he bnnnd 
him, for cheating themmut of the BilO- 
ney. Has seen MackcouU in eomythy 
. ith James Harrison, the brother of 
Mrs Reynolds* Saw Matkooull, in 
IBl J Of 1816, going to a riog^nattdr, 
hear London* and spoke to him:'In 
the course of conversation, witness re¬ 
marked to him* that they were all 
down apon him for bucketinghi^tpelht* 
and dekng White and French out of 80 
much money MackcouU answered* 
sulkily* “It was nobody’s busmess.** 
Although some ingenious arguments 
were used by Mr Grant to lighten the 
pressure of this evidence, yet the de¬ 
cision of the Jury was entirely in fa- 


vunr ol|[ the liaidk* and condnsive ait fo 
th^jfhti^nf MacI^ ' * s, 

A few ^ys after* wt# 

served with a nrihuhai htdidioienfv 
and his trial ftxtd the June, 
when the same dttdsnde being prru-^ 
duced, be waa found guiity and coa-rl 
demned to d«ith* ^or ikiUte reason 
unknown,* he obtained auccessive re¬ 
prieves } but deep chagrk hi« sen¬ 
tence, and probably at the eacei» oT 
folly w^h had planged hM'tnto it, 
so pnyed dpon hun* tWboth his bo¬ 
dy and mind gate way under it. Hia 
semes often waodeiud | he was so em|- 
ciated, that his at^hahitances scarcely 
knew him { and ms hakv which had 
been of a jet black* m the course of 
three mootns became silyms grey. Ac 
length he died* completely eahausted, 
on the ^ Becember/18^6. Af w 
period did he alww any marks of peul. 
tcnce. ' 


* Concealing a pai t of the booty. 
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MISCELI.ANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


JANUARY. 

“ Windsor-Cah^t Jan, 1. 

** His Majesty's disorder has under¬ 
gone no stnsiblc alteration His Ma¬ 
jesty s bodily health has partaken ol 
BOmt of the infirmities of age, but has 
bitn guicially good during the last 
montli ’ 

— Or\si.ow.—We are happy to 
leain, tint tho^c < f the deluded arti¬ 
sans who w< rc inconsiderate enough to 

•ITT ” 

join the Union Societies, are beginning 
to have a view of ihcir indiscretion, 
and are withdrawing from those ridi¬ 
culous associations. We have leceived 
good information, that not ont half of 
the members of those now remaining 
are^Scot^-’ the rest being all* the 
very lowest orders of Irish^ many of 
Vi'hom have been compelltd to leave 
their owtl country for jiractismg those 
very scheiUea which they have been io 
active, but, happy to say, so 

Unsuccessful, in inculcating into our 
peaceful and loyal couotrym#n. 

Paisley continues in a st«e of con¬ 
siderable agitation. Thefe are so many 


out of employ, and so many evil spirits 
ever ready to take advantage of any 
tumult, that the smallest incident, or 
the least disturbance on the public 
streets, soon makes a formidable ap¬ 
pearance, on account of the great 
number who assemble either to wit¬ 
ness or abet the scene; there are so 
many disagreeable reports perpetually 
ciidilating, which, whether true or 
false, are equally calculated to arrest 
the attention ; cases of individual suf¬ 
fering, of persons at rested, and of the 
most extensive preparations among the 
disaffected to attempt some political 
change, are among the most promi' 
nent of these sWies. A notion ap¬ 
pears to prevail among the most ar- 
dent Reformers, that something will 
soon transpire which will lead to the 
final attainment of their wishes. The 
most^ Ltonishing delusion l^as become 
triumphant on this head that ever ex¬ 
isted. For some fime past speculation 
and rumour would make each succeed¬ 
ing week to be the last week of exist¬ 
ence id d tranquil state. Another week 
passes by, and the same deception » 
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still fostered and propagated. No¬ 
thing, however, like an insurrection is 
likely to occur. Any attack on the 
pait of a disorganized rabble would 
only be productive of instantaneous 
destruction to themselves. Every ge¬ 
nuine philanthrdpist must feel fo^ the 
sufferings of the poor; and A is un¬ 
doubtedly the incumbent duty of all 
who possess the means to provide for 
tlicir wants; but every attempt at law¬ 
less confusion must be put down, at 
•whatever cost. • 

' Oxford, Jan. 9 —A desolating^fire 
w'as discovered to have broken out this 
morning, about tlfree o’clock, in the 
norll^rn extremity of Magdalen-hall, 
in this University. A great propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants was immediate¬ 
ly roused ; and in spite of the unsea¬ 
sonable hour of the summons, great 
iiun:ib(y8 promptly came to the spot, 
and contributed their zealous aid in 
working four engines, and thereby 
quenching the flames. About seven 
o’clock fhe fire was got under; but, 
unhappily, not until a considerable 
portion of this venerable pile was con¬ 
sumed to a cinder. Sixteen sets of 
gentlemen’s rooms were completely de- 
btroyed, and, as they were all tenant¬ 
ed, (although, from its being vacation 
time, the Members of the Society were 
almost all of them absent from the 
University,) the destruction embraced 
a great deal of furniture, and many 
valuable collections of books. Owing 
to the extreme severity of the weather, 
ipany of the •pumpkin the neighbour¬ 
hood were locked up with frost, and 
there was some difficulty at first in 
ptocuring an adequate supply.of wa¬ 
ter The accident, it is supposed, 
arose from the indiscretion of a young 
man who happened to be resident, and 
who wenUo bed vwthout extinguishing 
his candle. The flame afterwards com¬ 
municated with the furniture of his 
room, and occasioned the<oonflagra- 
tion. He was, however, luckily awa- 

Vot, XIII. i’AKT II. 


kened from his perilous condition, and 
no lives were lost. No praise can be 
too great* for the exertions of those 
w'ho came early to the spot; the 
Bishop of Oxford was amongst the 
number, and was exceeded by no one 
present in the anxiety and carnestnesa 
of his efforts to extinguish the flames. 

13.— Biieltkr for tub Hou.si> 
—A meeting was held this day, 
at Mr Hick's warehouses, LondOn- 
wall, to consider the prdbriety of 
adapting l^hose premises to the rccep* 
tion of the indigent and houseless for 
the night, during the present inclenvJnt 
season. 

The meeting Vas respectably, but 
not numerously attended—a circum¬ 
stance attributable to the shortness of 
the notice that had been given ; and 
in some degree, perhaps, to the ex¬ 
treme severity or the weather. On 
those, however, who were present, the 
latter circumstance operated as a co¬ 
gent argument in favour of a prompt 
and liberal subscription for the relief 
of “ the houseless stranger," at a mo¬ 
ment when the misery attendant upon 
want of employmenl is aggravated by 
the bitternebs of the season. Amongst 
those who abseinhled on this benevo¬ 
lent occasion, we observed the Bishop 
of Chester, Archdeacon Nares, Rector 
of All-Hallows, Sir*C. Flower, Bart. 
Mr Roweroft, Mr U. Barclay, and ^ 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

At half past eleven o'clock, the Lord 
Mayor, who had consented to take the 
chair, entffl-ed the room, accompanied 
by Mr Sheriff Rothwell. His lord¬ 
ship immediately proceeded to open 
the bu^ness of the'^ay. He said he 
had to apologize for making his ap¬ 
pearance a little later than the time 
• which had b%en fixed for his taking 
the chair. Business, however, had pre^ 
vented his attendance, and he hoped 
the dday would prove advantageous 
to the meeting, as it would afford an 
opportunity for the assembing of a 

T 
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greater number of gentlemen. The doubt that there was plenty of money, 
object of their meeting was, he be- especially when a work of chanty was 
lieved, universally understood; and the undertaken. {^Applause.) After this 
next point was, to consider how the short exposition, he hoped every gen- 
means so kindly oflered by Mr Hick, tlcman would see the necessity of pro- 
for lessening the sufferings of the poor, viding for those unfortunate persons, 
could be adopted and employed so as Siy C. Flower —The best mode we 
to produce the greatest possible good, can adojit is to proceed with a sub- 
He sincerely hoped that great benefit scription. 

would arise from the offer made by The Lord Mayor.—There were, 
Mt Hick, and from the proceedings doubtless, gentlemen present who had 
that were* about to be instituted. At turned the subject in their minds, and 
the Mansion.house every day great would be able to estate something bet- 
numbers of unfortunate individuals ter than wliat he considered himself 
made applications for assistance, and comlpetent to do. Indeed, the multi- 
they knew not what to do with them, tudinous subjects In which as Chief 
Those who had parislics they were ob- Magistrate he was engaged, rendered 
liged to commit to Bridewell for seven it impossible for him to turn lus^mind 
days, as vagrants, before they could to the subject as he could have wished 
pass them to their respective settle- to have done. His daily experience 
ments in England; others wrere sent proved to him how much wretched-, 
to Scotland and Ireland ; but, over and ness existed in the metropolis, and the 
above these, they had daily applications situation of those who were obliged to 
from persons, some of whom were born witness it, without the means of af- 
in Ncwfoumlland, some in Bermuda, fording adequate relief, was most pain- 
eomc in the West Indies. Those poor ful. 

people could claim no parish, and the 'I'he Bishop of Chester presented 
magistrate was in consequence placed himself to the meeting amidst loud 
in tiic must unpleasant situation. The plaudits. His Lordship said, he had 
IjOrd Mayor must either give them to apologize for trespassing on their 
something out of Ins own pocket, or time and attention, W'hilehe offered a 
he must assist them with money lodged few short observations. He did not 
at the Maiision-'iousc, but not for that know that such a meeting was about 
purpose. If 111 6id not adopt one of to take place, till a few minutes be- 
these two couises, he must send them fore, when, taking up one of the news- 
about their business umelicved. This papers, he saw it announced, and, as 
was so icpugnant to the common feel- he highly approved of the plan, he 
ings of humanity, that il could not be immediately ordered his carnage. {Ap- 
done. IJndei these ciiciir.istances, to p/flusc.) There we»re, he believed, some 
provide aii) means for their substan- objections against this mode of chari- 
tial relief, during tins very luclemrnt ty ; but indeed there was no species 
season, vvaa iTivist desirable^object, of charity against which objections 
It was peculiarly so, as many of those could not be urged. He was, how- 
suflciing individuals had iouglit their ever, sure, that the advantages of this 
battles, and assisted ifc establishing, plan far outweighed and counterba- 
that sccutily which was enjoyed in lanced its disadvantages ; gnd thcre- 
this free and happy country, (Ap- fore, he was ready to bestow his mite 
plausp.) That there was much bene- on it. [Applause.) Indeed, he knew 
volcnce and humanity in this country, not how,any man could sit down quiet- 
no man could doubt; iieithw did he ly in the enjoyment of wealth—could 
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lay his head on his pillow, with a clear 
and approving conscience, when thou¬ 
sands, many of them wretched females, 
were wandering through the streets, 
without a homa to shelter, or a Band 
to succour them. {Jpplai/ic.) He 
conceived his bounty was well bestow¬ 
ed on such a benevolent plan*; arid it 
had his best wishes for its perfect suc¬ 
cess. (Applause.) 

The following resolutions were then 
proposed by Mr Bodkin, and carried 
•unanimously- 

“ That there is at present a consi¬ 
derable number of distressed foreigners 
and others, wandering about the me¬ 
tropolis and its environs, without shel¬ 
ter cliaring the night, and apparently 
in danger of perishing from the ex¬ 
treme rigour of the season. 

That it would be highly benefi¬ 
cial if^one or more temporary recep- 
tacleJ were immediately opened, m 
which, under due regulations, the ab¬ 
solutely destitute and houseless could 
be lodged for the night, and supplied 
with sufficient food to sustain nature. 

** That the premises in which this 
meeting is held are extremely well 
adapted to the proposed object; and 
that the kind offer of them for the 
purpose, by Mr Hick, be gratefully 
accepted. 

“ That, to carry this object into ef¬ 
fect, a subscription be now opened, 
and that the several bankers in Lon¬ 
don and Westminster be requested to 
receive contributions. 

“ That tha following gentlemen be 
a* committee, with power to add to 
their numbers, to whom shall be in¬ 
trusted the entire management." 

A numerous and respectable com¬ 
mittee were then appointed. , 

18th.—This useful institution goes 
on to dcsqrve moi^ and more the ex¬ 
tensive patronage whicli it has received 
and IS still iccciving. Of five bundled 
persons, male and female, iiyi^ housed 
and fed in this new asylum, not one 


has been heard to utter a murmur, ei¬ 
ther as to the behaviour of the siiper- 
intendant*, or the quality of the food, 
or the nature of the accommodation ( 
and when it is consideied how much 
profligacy and disposition to cavil may 
fairly be believed to exist among a 
promiscuous multitude thus poured at 
once out,of the streets into one centre, 
it docs, we conceive, reflect the high¬ 
est credit on the managers of this cha¬ 
nty to have aflorded no ofqiortunity 
for any foelings but those of at Iga^ 
temporary contentment. The arrange¬ 
ments are extremely simple. The ware¬ 
house consists of three spacious floors. 
On the lower flosr is, on one side, a 
kitchen, with .all other conveniencies 
belonging to that portion of a house ; 
on the other side is an office fitted uj', 
where persons are stationed to inquire 
into the claims of each applicant, riot 
as he or she arrives, (for the appear¬ 
ance of misefy is a Sufficient passport 
for the night,) but on the next day, 
in order that some may be sent to their 
respective parishes, and others may be 
furnished with such employment as 
the committee may be able to provide. 
On this floor, also, there is accommo¬ 
dation for the city-officers, who are in 
attendance all night to maintain peace, 
should their interference be necessary. 

The next, whiclf is the principal 
floor, is divided into two compart¬ 
ments, both of which are for the male 
applicants ; ‘and the smaller compart¬ 
ment 18 appropriated solely to those 
who are snik. 'I'he larger one is again 
separated into two divisions, each of 
which 13 boarded to the height of 
aVout two feet fronvthu giound ; and 
the space thus foimed on each side of 
the room between these boards and 
.the wall is filled with clean straw. 
The straw is so abundant as not mere¬ 
ly to furnish a bed, but a covering also 
for tb(^e who lesi lu it, and an inter¬ 
val 13 allowed of about two or three 
fe-et bet^veu each individual. On the 
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higher story are the women, the 
number of whom, however, does not 
amount to above sixty, but of these 
many have infant and even suckling 
children. To those so situated, a su¬ 
perior indulgence is given ; besides the 
straw, they have the benefit of thick 
woollen rugs j there are also nurses to 
attend them. It is needless to say that 
there is no communication between the 
itrale and female wards. Besides these 
means of comfortable rest, the com- 
■'Oiittce supply their lodgers with a sub¬ 
stantial meal night and morning, and 
those who arc unable to leave their 
premises in the day have a third meal. 
The rooms are at tince lighted and 
warmed by gas, and the ventilation, 
though of all things the most difficult 
to manage, is mote perfect than we 
have ever felt it m any room with the 
same number of persons in it. 

J7th.—A dreadful fire broke out 
this morning, at five o’clock, in the 
house of Mr Kerr, boot and shoe¬ 
maker, at the corner of Norfolk-strect, 
Strand. The flames were at fitst dis¬ 
covered in the lower part of the house 
by the watchmen and some passengers, 
and an alarm was immediately given. 
By this means tlic family were provi¬ 
dentially saved fiom an untimely death. 

Ken Cbeaped with scarcely an ar¬ 
ticle of dn ss upon him. 01 all the 
valuable piopeity on the premises, a 
few of Mr Kcir’h account-books only 
were saved. 'I’lic llanus advanced with 
an overwhelming rapidity, and in a few 
minutes the house was enveloped in 
one awful bla/e. Engines from every 
fire-office in London soon ai rived on 
the spot, bi t *inearly half ^an hour 
elapsed before water was procured. 
The exertions of the firemen were then 
directed towards checking the pio. 
gress ol mischief to the adjoining 
houses. In this prudent cffoit they 
w'crc successful in Norfolk-sticei, but 
in the Strand they were not equally 
fortunate The devouring element 


soon caught the dwelling of Mr Cary, 
the chart-seller, and in a short time 
that building added to the melancholy 
grandeur of the spectacle. Soon af¬ 
terwards the roof and front of Mr 
Kerr’s house Itll, with a tremendous 
crash. The most praiseworthy acti¬ 
vity was now devoted to stem the 
flames in Mr Cary’s premises ; but they 
were irresistible, and soon advanced 
to the adjoining house of bis brother, 
Mr Cary, the optician, which was also 
destroyed. At hitf past ten the fronts 
of these houses were precipitated into 
the Strand, but happily no injury was 
sustained by the crowd which was 
collected. In the back of these build¬ 
ings still greater mischief is sustained, 
but the precise amount of damage is 
not ascertained. The amount of pro¬ 
perty destroyed has been immense Mr 
Kerr, whose house has twice before been 
on fire within the last four years, it is 
said, 18 not insuicd. There is a com¬ 
plete stoppage of the thoroughfare 
through the Strand, and, in conse¬ 
quence, much public inconvenience is 
experienced. While the flames wcie 
raging in the Strand, at half past ele¬ 
ven o’clock, a flesh alarm of fire was 
given on the piemises of Messrs 
Brookes and Son, axletrec-makers, on 
Wateiloo-whaif. The immediate vi- 
cinity of water, how'ever, and the 
prompt assistance of the firemen, led 
to its extinction, after doing some 
slight damage. The adjoining pre¬ 
mises being those of a timber-mei- 
chant, the most^eriouS alarm was at 
one time felt. 

20th.—A letter, addressed to his 
Grace the Duke of Athol, by the 
operative w'eavers belonging to Perth, 
now employed in trenching and im- 

f iroving waste lands, contains the fol- 
owing paragraph 

“ While we cannot but deeply lament 
the piesent depressed stale of trade, 
and tbi 4ong train of domestic hard¬ 
ships It has occasioned in our condi- 
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tion, it is to us a source of much con¬ 
solation, that our distresses have ex¬ 
cited the compassion of the more opu¬ 
lent classes in the community f and 
that, though they have by no means 
been entirely removed by their hu¬ 
mane exertions, they have at least been 
80 far mitigated, as to be rendered 
less pressing and insupportable. Per¬ 
suaded that murnfuiing and discon¬ 
tent, accompanied by riotous and dis¬ 
orderly proceedings, could only ag- 
* gravate the evils ■n*e deplore, we have 
all along endeavouicd to bear our^mis-- 
fortunes with thc^Bubmissive patience 
that becomes us as men and as Chris- 
tian«; abstaining from all political dis¬ 
cussions, and resting in the hope that 
the government of our country would 
devise such measures as in its wisdom 
might seem best calculated* to revive 
the jMtiona) industry, open up new 
channels of commeice, and restore to 
a sufl'ermg people those blessings which 
are the fruits of honest labour and re¬ 
gular employment Above all, we con¬ 
sider It to be our duty, on the present 
occasion, to express our utter abhor¬ 
rence at the dissemination of profane 
and blasphemous publications, the ob¬ 
vious tendency and design of which is 
to subvert the influence of our holy 
religion, and, by w'cakeiung the obliga¬ 
tions of morality, to dissolve those sa¬ 
cred bonds, without which human so¬ 
ciety could neither exist nor be an ob¬ 
ject of desire.” 

Edinburgh, Jan. 22,—The Court 
pf Justiciar^ met ill order to proceed 
to the trial of George Kinloch, Esq. 
of Kinloch, charged with the crime 
of sedition. This gentleman, who 
is a Commissioner of Supply and Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace for the county of 
Perth, presided some months back* 
at a meating of*radical reformers at 
Dundee, where he delivered a speech, 
which, It 13 alleged in the indict¬ 
ment, contained the rnosfc* kiflamraa- 
tory, mischievous, and seditious ex¬ 
pressions, “ calculated to degrade and 


bring into contempt and detestation 
the government and legislature of this 
realm, an*d to withdraw therefrom the 
confidence and affections of the people* 
and to fill the realm with trouble and 
dissension ” Upon the diet being call¬ 
ed, Mr Kinloch failed to appear, and 
he in consequence was outlawed, his 
bail botid declared forfeited, and all 
his moveable goods and gear escheated 
for his Majesty's use —The Lord Tus- 
tice Clerk spoke as follows—“ Gen¬ 
tlemen oT the Jury—I am extreTfn?l^f^ 
sorry that yon have had occasion to be 
summoned here, and that there are no 
further proceedings upon that sum¬ 
mons. You niust be sensible this 
is not the fault of the Public Prosecu¬ 
tor. He has done his duty in prefer- 
img this charge of sedition against this 
person, who was regularly cited ; but, 
as he has failed to appear, it remains 
only lor usio pioyounce sentence of 
fugitation against him. In the ab- 
*sencc‘ of the Lord Advocate and Soli¬ 
citor-General, 1 think it right to state 
to the Crown Counsel now present, in 
reference to the person who has this 
day been fugilatcd, that the Court 
trusts especial care will be taken that 
he do not remain within ^any part of 
this realm, but that the Public Prose¬ 
cutor will use the yower of the law to 
bring him to justice, and to answer to 
the very serious charge that has this 
day been exhibited against him.” The 
bolicitor-Gencralhere came into Court 
—“I have just stated, Mr Solicitor- 
General, that the Couit relies upon 
the Public Prosecutor taking steps to 
l^ave the person who has just been fu- 
gitated apprehcndc*d, if found remain¬ 
ing in any part of his Majesty's do¬ 
minions ”—The Solicitor-General re¬ 
plied—«I pT-esume it is not necessary 
for me to assure your Lordship and 
the country, that, in as far as his Ma¬ 
jesty’# Advocate, and those bound to 
concur with him m the performance of 
the public duty, are concerned, no ex¬ 
ertions'shall be wanting to bring to 
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justice tlie individual who has now fled 
from the laws of his roimtiy, and to 
prove that the law will be inflexibly 
administered to all conditions of the 
people, and against the highest as 
against the meanest of his Majesty’s 
subjects." Mr Kiiiloch, we are in- 
torrned, is possi ssed of a landed estate 
in the county of Perth, amouifting to 
upwards of L.bO(X) per annum, lie 
left b'dinbiugh for the continent on 
the morning of the 21st. 

DRATIf OP TITH DUKE OF KFNT. 

“ Sitlvtoulk, Jan. 28, hall past 

(me o'chuJi, p. m. 

“It is with the deepest regret we 
announce the death of his Royal High¬ 
ness the Duke of Rent, which event 
took place at ten o’clock this morn¬ 
ing. We have only time to add the 
following bulletin, and that Major- 
General Mooie 18 going £)fF express, 
with the dispatches for the Prince Re¬ 
gent ;— 

Sulmouth, Jan. 23. 

We have great satisfaction in be¬ 
ing able to announce, that notwith¬ 
standing the most imremitting atten¬ 
tion to his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Jvent, during the whole 
courle ol bis illness, her Royal High¬ 
ness 18 as well as we could possibly 
have expected, after so gieat a degree 
of anxiety and « xcition. 

(Signed) “ ,1 ilson, M. D. 

“ W. G M\ion, M D.” 

Prince Leopold, Captain Conroy, 
and Generals Wcatbeiall and Moore, 
were present to afford consolation and 
support to the Duchess, at the awfpl 
and trying event. The RoyakDuke 
bore ins afliiction and illness with the 
gicatcst composure and lesignation. 

The melancholy event* was brought 
to town this morning by General 
Moore, who arrived in London at 
half-past eight o’clock, and di^ve to 
Carlton-house in a chaise and four. 
Cailtou-housc was soon after^closed, 
as a token of lespect to the demise of 


the Regent’s brother. General Moore 
then proceeded to York-house and 
Clarence-house, to communicate the 
death &)f their beloved brother to the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, and the 
Duchess of Claience. The General 
soon -after proceeded to Windsor, to 
communicate the dismal tidings to the 
Princesses. 

The complaint which has thus so 
suddenly terminated the life of his 
Royal Highness, was an inflammation 
of the lungs, with cough, attributed, 
nve understand, to a neglected cold, 
which he caught frpm sitting in wet 
boots after a walk in the environs of 
Sidmouth, with Captain Conroy. In 
the moimng of Thursday last, his 
Royal Highness was reported to be 
in imminent danger; but towards the 
middle of the day he rallied again in 
consequence of a little refreshing’sleep 
which he had been enabled to obtain. 
Towards evening, however, all the 
alarming symptoms returned again 
with increased vehemence, and con¬ 
tinued so till towards Saturday morn¬ 
ing, when a kindly remission of them 
took place This, however, proved to 
be only that fatal relief which so com¬ 
monly occiiis before death ensues. 

The situation of his amiable and af¬ 
flicted Duchess will excite the sympa¬ 
thy of every heart. She was most in¬ 
defatigable in her attentions upon her 
departed consort, and performed all 
the offices of his sick bed with the 
most tender and affectionate anxiety. 
She did not even take oft’ her clothe? 
for five successive nights, and all the 
medicines were administered by her 
own hands. These mournful duties, 
though they could not snatch their 
object from the grave, must at least 
have smoothed the passage to it; and 
the recollection of them will be among 
the strongest consolations of her wi¬ 
dowed heait, when the lenient hand of 
time shall- have soothed the keener 
pangs of sorrow. 

27th.— Ayr.— The period has now 
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arrived when men of all ranks have 
combined their means, and assembled 
themselves together, to do the homage 
that IS due to their supremely gifted 
countryman, Robert Burns. On Tucs- 
day last, the anniversary of his natal 
day, there was laid, near the pl^e of 
his birth, the fouiidation-stdnc of a 
monument to his memory. Consider¬ 
ing the manner 111 which this has been 
done, the distinguished characters who 
ofliciated at the ceremony, the nume¬ 
rous and respectabife witnesses of the 
scene, and the many and ennobled men,, 
as well at a distance as at hand.Vho 
liavc contributed fo this grateful un¬ 
dertaking, a very high honour has in¬ 
deed' been paid to his name, a splendid 
memorial 1 eared to future ages of our 
conception of his genius, and another 
and pow'erful incentive raised for the 
emulation of talent. The substructuie 
or base is to be of a triangular form, 
having allusion to the three districts of 
Ayrshire ; is to be constructed in such 
a manner as to admit of a circular 
apaitment of seventeen feet in diame¬ 
ter, and is to rise to the height of 
twenty feet. The superstructure is to 
be a circular temple of nine (\orinthian 
columns, thirty feet in height, sup¬ 
porting an entablature and cupola, sur¬ 
mounted by a tripod, one of the dis¬ 
tinguishing emblems of Apollo. In a 
niche in one of the three sides of tlie 
basement it is proposed to place eithci 
a statue of the poet, or an appropriate 
subject fiom his works ; and tablets 
}vith suitable inscriptions are to occupy 
the other sides. The whole edifice 
will be upwards of sixty feet high. 
The situation we have already de¬ 
scribed. It 18 in the south-west corner 
of Alloway-croft, on the top of the 
bank, fronting, and about equi-distant» 
from tho two bridges of jjoon and 
Allow ay-kuk, and about a furlong 
from the cottage where Burns was 
born. The surrounding scenery has 
been 60 often and so glowingly de¬ 


scribed, and 18 , indeed, so familiar to 
the bulk of oui readers, that it needs 
not our aM to make it the pri<3eof the 
natives, and the adiiiiratiou of stran¬ 
gers. The expense of the monument 
and Its pertinents is estimated at 1 SOOf. 
nearly the whole of which, wc believe, 
has been subscribed. Tlie architect, 
who spontaneously and gratuitously 
tciideied his services, is Mr Thomas 
Hamilton, juii., of Edinburgh, an art¬ 
ist of celebrity; and the builder, Mr 
Connel, is the superintendent of 
county buildings, and the builder of 
the ornamental tower at Kilwinning. 

Where so many exalted characters 
have contiibutet^to this grateful work, 
and where each man, from the pniicc 
to the peasant, has “ cast his stone to 
the cairn," it may probably be wrong 
to distinguish one mure than another. 
But the enthusiasm, perseverance, li« 
berality, and personal attention, of Mr 
Boswell of Auchiftleck, has been so 
marked and so excessive, and his na¬ 
ture evidently so congenial to the task, 
that he falls unquestionably to be cha¬ 
racterised as Its first, best, and steadi¬ 
est friend. The personal exertions and 
individual liberality of our country¬ 
man, Sir James Shaw, likewise bear a 
piorniueiit pail in this good work, and 
cannot be forgotten. 

IVhiteltaU, Jan .'fO. 

A letter and enclosure, of which 
the following are copies, have been 
this morning received from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, by the 
Lord Viscount .Sidmouth, one of his 
late Majesty’s principal Sccretanes of 
Slate;— 

* ** V/ind.snr, Jm. 29. 

*' ISIy Lord, —It becomes iny pain¬ 
ful duty to acquaint yoiir Lordship, 
that it has pleased Almighty God to 
take unto himself the King my belo¬ 
ved Tather, and our most gracious and 
excellent Sovereign. He expired at 
35 minutes past S o'clock, p. m. 

“ Lciiclose the certificate of all tlie 
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physicians in attendance at this melan¬ 
choly period. 

“ I am, my Lord, ever yours, 
most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ FuEOEniCK.’' 
The Right H. V. Sir>Aior;ni,” &c. 
“ fi'ntdior Cnslle^ Jnn, 29. 

It has pleased^ the Almighty to 
release his Majesty from all. further 
suffering. His Majesty expired, with¬ 
out pain, at minutes past 8 o’clock 
this evenit'g. 

(Signed) “ IIenuy Halford, 
M. Baillte, 

“ W. Hkbfrdlv, 

“ R. Willi, s, 

“ Davis Dundas. 

** For his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York.” 

It was not till several days had elap¬ 
sed from the publication of the bulle¬ 
tin of Ist .January, that his late Ma¬ 
jesty's symptoms became a source of 
peculiar anxiety aifd solicilude to his 
medical attendants. At that period 
his disoider icturned with greater vio¬ 
lence, and, in despite of the utmost 
skill of his physicians, si veral of whom 
remained in constant attendance, con¬ 
tinued from day to day to make visible 
inroads on the health and strength of 
the Ro^al Patient, To the inhabit¬ 
ants of Windsor, who had opportuni¬ 
ties of observing the increased vigilance 
that pervaded all the movements about 
the Castle, the suspicion ruU infused 
itself that an unfavourable change had 
taken place in the health of his Ma¬ 
jesty. The lords in waiting, w'ho 
were Lord St Helens and Lord Hen¬ 
ley, were noticed to remain longer at 
their post, and to quit their cha^e fdr 
shorter periods than usual. His Ma¬ 
jesty, in the early access of his second 
attack, rejected animal dbod. The 
most nouiishing diet, in every form 
that could be devised to tempt his ap¬ 
petite, was prepared for him, buLseem- 
ed to fail in its purpose of sustaining 
or recruiting exhausted nature. ^A few 


days before his death he became re¬ 
duced almost to a skeleton. The ge¬ 
neral decay to which his constitution 
was DOW subjected shewed itself in the 
usual symptoms. It was evident that 
his blood was becoming torpid and 
dully ; for though artificial means 
were used to raise the tempeiature of 
his apartments, yet he continued to 
manifest inci easing suffering from cold. 
Among other distressing proofs of his 
debility and approaching dissolution, 
he lost liis remair.mg teeth ; he also 
lost his appetite, which had been pre¬ 
viously 80 hearty, that it had been 
usual to medicate his food in order to 
procure digestion and prevent any in¬ 
jury from the tendency to excessive in¬ 
dulgence. It was not, however, till 
within two days of his decease that he 
kept his bed entirely, though for seve¬ 
ral days past he had not i isen his 
accustomed early hour. On the night 
of Friday last the symptoms became 
so alarming, that Sir Henry Halford 
came express to town very early on Sa¬ 
turday morning, and had an immediate 
audience of the Duke of York, The 
consccjuence was, that his Royal High¬ 
ness’s carriage was immediately order¬ 
ed, and without a moment’s delay he 
set forward with post-horses for Wind- 
sor-castle. His Royal Highness ap¬ 
peared agitated as he got into the 
coach ; and there was an air of mystery 
and him yin the whole affair, which 
gave but too much reason to anticipate 
the distressing nature of Sir Henry 
Halford’s communicatio!.. At ten 
o’clock on Saturday morning, the me¬ 
dical attendants, and the lords in 
waiting, felt assured that the last 
hour of the venerable sufferer was ap- 
proachujg, and that the day must ter- 
.minate his mortal career. As the even¬ 
ing advanced, his .Majesty, became 
gradually weaker and weaker, but ap¬ 
parently without the slightest pain, 
till naturs was quite exhausted ; and, 
at 35 minutes past 8 o’clock, he breath- 
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ed his last, without suffering even a 
struggle. The decay, though rapid, 
was unaccompanied with any violent 
and sudden changes ; so that noi^ of 
that physical excitement had occurred 
winch sometimes, m cases of mental 
derangement, restores to sufferers in 
their last moments a transient* use of 
ihcir understanding, and embitters the 
parting hour wilh a consciousness of 
their late dreadful situation. 

At the moment of his dissolution, 
^■" 1,11010 were present, tiesides the usual 
’ attendants, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, Lord Henley, L?)rd 
Wiiicht'lsca, all the physicians, and 
Gencial Tayloi. In the Palace were 
the Duchess of Glocestcr, the Prin¬ 
cesses Augusta and Sophia, and some 
reports add the Duchess of York.— 
Immediately after the decease, the 
Duke gf York retired and dispatched 
(ieneralCartwright with the mouinful 
aiulimportantintelhgence to the Pnnee 
Regent. His Royal Highness did not 
himself l^vc the Castle till yesterday 
moiinng. The Duchess of Glocestcr 
proceeded to Bagshot about half an 
hourafcci thedeatliofherRo) alpareiit; 
her Sisters remained behind. Though 
all the physicians were present at the 
disoolutmii of the King, yet up to Fri¬ 
day thouc only wtic in attendance on 
whom that duty devolved m regular 
rotation ; if we except the occasional 
jouineys duiingthc last week, made 
to and fro by Sir PIcnry Halford, for 
the purpose, as was supposed, of com¬ 
municating aftthentK information to 
the Prince Regent. 

AtCFSSION OF Gt'.ORGr, THE FOUllTH. 

Whereas it hath pleased Almighty 
God to call to hi8 mercy our late So¬ 
vereign Lord, King George the J’hird, 
of blessed memory, by whose decease 
the Imperjal Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Qreat Britain and Ireland 
IS solely and rightfully come to the 
high and mighty Prince, Geotge Prince 
of Wales; we, therefore, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of this realm, 


being here assisted with these of his 
late Majesty’s Privy Council, with 
numbers of other principal gentlcmea 
of quality, with the Lord Mayor, AL 
dermen, and cituens of London, do 
now' hereby, with one voice and cou-« 
sent of tongue and heart, puhlnh and 
pioclaim, that the,high and mighty 
Pi nice, George Prince of Wales, is 
now, by the death of our late Sove¬ 
reign, of happy memory, become oflr 
only lawful and rightful Litfge Lord 
George tlTc Fouith, by the graec of'*”' 
God, King of the United Kuigdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith. To whom wc do ac¬ 
knowledge all faiPh and constant obe¬ 
dience w'lth all lieaity and humble af¬ 
fection, behecclung God, by whom 
Kings and Queens do reign, to bless 
the Royal Prince, George the Fourth, 
with long and happy years to reign 
over us. ^ 

Given at the Court*at Carlton-house, 

• this thiitieth day of .January, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty 

(.01) SVVE TIIF. KING. 

FhEDFRICk 

Willi 4 

AlK.USlt-'S FltETlERKK 

William Fiieolkkiv 

I.LOi'OLD, Pi nice of Saxe Coburg. 

C Cantuar T. Wallace 

Eldon, C. W. Grant 

Montrose , John Nicholl 

Atholl R, Richards 

Wellesley C. Arbulhnol 

Camden • Robeit Peel 

Lauderdale W. S Bounne 

Chatham C’harles Llagot 

Bathuist ,1ohn Lcacli 

Liverpool C. Abbot 

Mulgrave R Dallas 

•Melville • B Bloomfield 
Sidmouth Ailesbury 

Melbourn G Bndge.s,Mayor 

Chetw'ynd George Clerk 

W. London (k Robinson 

Sam. Carlisle R. Gifford 

pillenhoiH3iigh I W. Croke/ 
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C. M. Sutton G. R. Dawson 

N. Vansittart W. Courtenay 

*F. J. JCobinaon W. Curtis 

W. Scott John Earner 

John Perring R A. Cox 

James Shaw .John T. J'horp 

George Scholcy R. Roth well 

Samuel Birch J. E. Uowdeswcll 

Matthew Wood R. Clark 

C. Smith H. Woodthorpe 

Ger. Andrews 'J'. Tyre 11 

R. Hodgson W. Borradailejun. 

Johti Ireland T. Smith 

G. Cockhurn H. 'J'aylor 

Henry llotham W. Kepjiel 

Besborough F. '1'. Hammond 

C. Warren 'W. Congreve 

T, P Courtenay N. Kiiowlys, the 

J. S. Copley Common Scr- 

H. Bankes gcant of London 

C. Flower J. Jliiller 

John Atkins J. Whatcly 

John Sylvester , G. Naylcr, York 

C. Magnay 

At the Court at Carlton-house, the 
30th day of January, 1820, Present, 
The King’s Most Excellent ISIajes- 
ty in (’ouncil. 

His Majesty being this day present 
in Connell, was pleased to make the 
following declaration, viz.:— 

“ I have directed that you should 
be assembled here, in order that 1 may 
discharge the painful duty of announ¬ 
cing to you the death of the King, 
my beloved fatlier. 

“ It is impossible for me adequately 
to express the state of my feelings 
Upon tills melancholy ocdlisioii, but I 
have*theconsolation of knowing, that 
the seven calamity w’lth which^his 
Majesty has been afflicted for^o many 
years, has never effaced fiom the minds 
of his subjects the impressions created 
by his many virtues ; Jlid his example 
will, 1 am persuaded, live for ever in 
the eiateful remembrance of his coun¬ 
try. * 

** Called upon, in consequence of 
hi8 Majesty’s indisposition, t« exercise 


the prerogatives of the Crown on his 
behalf, it was the first wish of my 
heart to be allowed to restore into his 
hands the powders viuth which I was 
intrusted. It has pleased Almighty 
God to determine otherwise, and I 
have not been insensible to the advan¬ 
tages ^vhich I have derived from ad¬ 
ministering in my dear father’s name 
the goveniment of this realm. 

“ 'J'hc support which I have recei¬ 
ved from Parliament and the country, 
in limes the most eventual, and under • 
thij most arduous circumstances, could 
alone inspire me vyith that confidence 
which my present station demands. 

“ The experience of the past will, I 
trust, satisfy all classes of my people, 
that It will ever be my most anxious 
endeavour to promote their prosperity 
and happiness, and to maintain unim¬ 
paired the religion, laws, and h^ertics 
of the kingdom ” 

Whereupon the Lords of the Council 
made it their humble request to his 
Majesty, that this his "Majesty’s 
most gracious declaration to their 
Loidships might be made public ; 
which his Majesty was pleased to 
order accordingly. 

J. Buller, 

At the Court at Carlton-house, the 
SOth of January, 1820, Present, 
’J'he King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
His R. H. the Duke of Yoik 
His R. II. the Duke of Clarence 
His R. H. the Duke of Sussex 
His R. H, the Duke of Glocester 
ills R. II th^ Prmde Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg 

Archbishop of Canterbury 
'Ihe Lord Chancellor 
Dukp of Atholl 
DuJke of Montrose 
Marquis Wellesley 
Marquis Camdeft 
Eail of Lauderdale 
Earl of Chatham 
Eark Bathurst 
Earl ot Liverpool 
7 
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Earl of Mulgrave 
Viscount Melville 
Viscount Nidmouth 
Ili->hop of l^ondon 
Right Hon. the'Speaker 
Kight lion. Sir William Scott 
Right 1 foil. Sir William Grant • 
Right Hon. Thomas Wallace* 
Right Hon. Nicholas Vansiltart 
Right Hon. Charles Arbiithiiot 
Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl 
Right Hon. Fred. John Robinson 
** Right Hon. Robert Peel 

Right Hon. W. S Bourne ^ 
Right Hon.gChar\ps Bagot 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Richards 
Right Hon. Sir B, Bloomfield 
Riglit Hon. Sir John Leach 
Right I Jon Sir Charles Abbot 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Dallas 
Ills Majesty, at his first coming 
into th£«Council, was this day pleased 
to declare, that understanding that the 
law requires he should, at Ins acces- 
Mon to the Crown, take and subscribe 
the oath relating to the security of the 
Church of Scotland, he was now ready 
to do It this first opportunity; which 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
do according to the forms used by the 
law of Scotland, and subscribed two 
instruments thereof, in the presence 
of the Lords of the Council, who wit¬ 
nessed the same ; and his Majesty was 
pleased to order, that one of the said 
instruments be transmitted to the 
Court of Session, to be recorded in 
the Books of Sederunt, and afterwards 
to ie forthwith lodged in the Public 
Register of Scotland; and that the 
other of them remain among the Re¬ 
cords of the Council, and be entered 
in the Council-book. 

The Pioclamation of the Accession 
of his present Majesty, George the 
Fourth, wftuld hate taken place on 
Sunday, but the 30th being the anni¬ 
versary of the martyrdom of Charles 
I. which IS observed by statute as a 
solemn fast in the ritual of the church 


service, the ceremony was deferred till 
yesterday. By K) o’clock in the room¬ 
ing, the space fronting the Palace of 
C’arlton-house was occupied by great 
numbers of spectatois. Mr Lee, the 
Fligh Constable of Westminster, with 
a considerable number of assistants, 
kept an open passage to tlie court¬ 
yard of Carlton-house, to secure in¬ 
gress for the dirt'erent persons who 
were to compose the procession, an«f 
who began to assemble before eleven 
o’clock, ismall parties of the HiJfse 
Guards then appeared, and took their* 
station beforeCai lton-hou 80 ,andato'ng;' 
Pall-mall to the Ojiera-house. Many^ 
of the nobility and gentry began to 
take their stations round the steps of 
the gland entrance of Carlton-house. 
The view at this time was grand and 
imposing in the exticme, especially 
when the eye was directed over the 
elevated spacn beforq C'arlton-house. 
The variegated colours ; the fineness 
of'the day, the sun shining at this pe¬ 
riod with peculiar brilliancy ; the ar¬ 
rival of the Royal Dukes and the No¬ 
bility in their carnages; all conti ibu- 
ted greatly to increase the general ef¬ 
fect. I'lie crowd in Pall-mall by half 
past eleven became immense, but all 
proceeded with the utmosttranquilUty. 

A little before t%elve o’clock the 
procession was completely formed, and 
advanced in front of Carlton-house in 
the following order :— 

Farriers oftlic I afeCiuards, witliaxcaerect. 
l<'reuch llonis of the I’roop. 

Troop of Life (luards. 

The Bead]e.s of the ilifFiTent Parisfies, 

^ in their long cloaks. 

^ Constables 
Two Knight-lMarshal’s Officers. 
Rnight Marshal and lus Men. 

, Ilou.s«rhuld Drums. 

Kettle Drums. 

'I’l uinpets. 

Pursuiv.int 

Blue ]\fainli—William Woods, Esq. 
Rouge C'roix.—W. JtadclifTc, (j-etit. F.S. A. 
Rogue 4hagon—G. G. Y'oung, Esq. 
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rortcullis*—J. F. Belt?, Esq. F.S.A. 
lltrald. 

ITiiigof Anns—Ci!.irlci Sir Isapc Heard, Kt. 
supported by tvio .^c-igL-ants at Anus, 
Midi tliih mac os. 

Clarcrioinix—(;. llairisni, F q. 

Noiruy—11 Ibglarid, J>.q. 

Heralds in lliiir iull diess. 
Windsm—J'lctiKis M.iitin, l.sq F.S. \ 
Cliestti—(J. AI. l.(!iki,,I s(j 
Lancastii — ImIiu. Lud«e, Issq !•' S A. 
t Yoik—Sir (t Nayler, Kiit. 1' i'.A. 
IIuIuuoikI—J us. llawler, Ivaj. S..\. 

Somciset—.Janus Catlimw Ksq. 

Tioop oJ InJc {iu.iuls. 

Several Oflicers of State, Nobility, 
and Privy ('oiiiisillors altoiidcil. 

Many MembuTof Parliament fol¬ 
lowed ; and tlie Dukes of York, Cla¬ 
rence, and Cloctster, and the 1 Vince 
Leopold, next appeared. The ar¬ 
rangement on this station w’as most ef¬ 
fective, and It was improved on look¬ 
ing into the splindid liall of the Pa¬ 
late, for tluie Mure large paities of 
the Oflicerb of State, &c. Surround¬ 
ed by these, and supported by his 
Royal Brothers and Pnnee Leopold, 
appeared his Majesty George IV.— 
The Duke of Giocester stood imme¬ 
diately ill the grand entrance. 

All 2 o’clock the giiiis III St James’s 
Park eommenred fuiiig, M'hich M'as the 
signal for the prqjclamation. Sir Isaac 
Heard, the vei.r ruble Garter King at 
Arms, then slipped foiu-aid and sta¬ 
tioned himself 111 the lentre of the in¬ 
teresting gtoup collected aiouiid the 
grand entrance. Those about him 
being uncovered, Sir Heard pro- 
ceeifed to read the Pioclamation. At 
the conclusion of this ceremony, the 
company assenrbled instantaneously 
huzzaed most enthusiast’cally. Shouts 
weie heard in all quartets, and the 
mullitudc without thc*walls filled the 
air with their plaudits. The military 
with similar ardour joined in the loud, 
long, and joyous huzzas. The guns 
continued firing. The bands stiuck 
up God saic the Ktng ; anci many a 
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loyal heart, by the satisfaction which 
beamed on the countenances of all, ap¬ 
peared to beat in unison with the sen- 
tinvnts of that truly national anthem. 
The Officers at Arms then mounted 
on horseback, and the procession com¬ 
menced ; It foimcd in the court-yard, 
and phased along the crescent made in 
piocceding loiind by the portico. It 
entcr.d Pall-mall through the upper 
eritianie 'J he oflicers belonging to 
the city of Westminster, headed by 
the 1 Iigh Consttiblc, went first, clear¬ 
ing the .‘Streets of the carnages and 
otnci obstructions that^ould easily be 
icinoved, and that nii^it impede the 
march of the proccosion. The vene¬ 
rable Sir Isaac Heard, after the ter¬ 
mination of the ceremony in the front 
of Carlton-house, did not join in the 
piocession, availing himself of the an- 
c lent privilege of Garter King at 
Arms not to mount on horseback.— 
'1 he appearance of the procession was 
beautiful and grand in the extreme, 
M'hen It was proceeding in full march. 
The whole parly, as they passed along, 
wcie warmly greeted with hu/zas, 
especially while they were traversing 
the front of the palace of Carlton- 
house ; and the approach of the pro¬ 
cession towards Charing-cross, M'here 
the crowd on foot and in carnages 
was even greater than in Pall-mall, 
was announced by the plaudit raised 
by the assembled populace. The num¬ 
bers at Charing-cioss received consi¬ 
derable accession by the arrival of 
thousands from -Pall-niall, who wfre 
desirous of beholding the ceremony of 
the Proclamation. The increased num¬ 
bers of the spectators, together with 
the vast assemblage of carriages of va¬ 
rious descriptions, occasioned some in¬ 
terruption to the procession ; but by 
the great activity of the officers, and 
the willingness of all parties to contri¬ 
bute to the orderly and impiessive ar- 
idngtipos^ of the procession, all ob- 
struciions wcrc^spcedily removed. 
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The whole party having arrived and 
formed in the centre of Charing-cross, 
near the statue, the ceremony of the 
proclamation was repeated in like naan> 
ner as it had beei>performed under the 
grand entrance of Carlton-palace. 

The cavalcade then proceeded jon- 
w'ard towaids Temple-bar, ptiecedcd 
by an immense crowd. A troop of 
the Horse Guards arriving first, Ihpen- 
ed'to the right and left, and having^ 
cleared a passage to the gates, the Pur- ' 
^uivant at Arms dllvanced, amidst 
flourishes of drums and trumpets, 
when the proclamation of his presliit 
gracious Majesty * was again read 
aloud. 

The city procession was in waiting 
at the corner of Chancery-lane. The 
upper City Marshall, Mr Wotner, 
was sent forward to the gate at Tem¬ 
ple-bar. by tftc Lord Mayor, intima¬ 
tion having been given to Lord¬ 
ship that there was a loud knocking 
at the gate, and a demand.of admit¬ 
tance frorti some persons outside. 

Mr Wotner went to the gate and 
said, “ Who knocks ?” 

Voice outside.—“ The Herald King 
at Arms. I attend with a warrant to 
proclaim King George the Fourth. 
Open your gates.” 

City Marshal—“ I shall inform the 
Lord Mayor that you are in waiting 
at the gate.” 

The Marshal then rode back to the 
Lord Mayor, and having informed him 
that the Herald King at Arms was in 
wilting for ^dmissfon, to proclaim 
George the Fourth King of England, 
was directed by his Lordship to give 
the admission required, which was to 
be limited to the Herald King at 
Arms. The Marshal upon gging to 
the gates said to the officers, “ Open 
one side of the gates and admit the 
Herald King,at Arms, and him alone. 
The rest are to stay behind,” The 
Herald King at Arms thV» code in, 
supported^by two ol the ^lard, and 


was accompanied by the City Mar¬ 
shal to the Lord Mayor’s carriage. 
The gate Was then closed. The He- 
raid King at Arms, with his hat on, , 
presented the warrant for proclaiming 
the new King. The Lotd Mayor, 
immediately upon receiving the war- 
r^t, said, “ Admit|thc w'hole proces¬ 
sion into our city of London.” The 
gates were then thrown open, and the 
whole procession advanced till it reachV 
ed the middle of Fleet-street, lippositc 
to ChanceT’y-lanc, where the prccla-* 
mation was read aloud. Loud huz¬ 
zas succeeded the reading of the pro¬ 
clamation, and handkerchiefs and hats 
were waved in th§ an. The proces¬ 
sion, which had become consideiably 
greater by the addition from West¬ 
minster, then advanced into the city, 
and reached Wood-street, Cheapside, 
with very little interruption. At the 
south side of Wood-street, in the cen¬ 
tre of Cheapside, it'stopped, and the 
pfoclamation was then read. 

'J'hc cavalcade then moved on to the 
Royal Exchange, where the same ce¬ 
remony was observed. The carriages 
of the several Aldermen, JG of whom 
were in attendance, met with various 
receptions to which they have been ac¬ 
customed, and which the public are 
not very delicate m shewing, particu¬ 
larly when those comb within their ob¬ 
servation who are not veiy popular. 
Alderman Atkins was treated in the 
most brutal manner. A set of ruffians 
gathered togcthei in a band and hoot¬ 
ed at him, tt the same time that they 
seemed very busy with their ^ands 
amongst the incautious gentry who 
w^re gapmg at the rfiow. Several of 
these tellows threw mud at the coach, 
and one of them threw something of a 
•more dangerots kind, for one of the 
windows of the carriage, which it had 
been found necessary to put up on ac¬ 
count of the violent conduct of the 
mob, was broken. The activity of the 
officers *wa6 here exercised with the 
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desired effect, and the fellow who 
broke the window was secured and 
taken to the Mansion-house, from 
■whence he was conducted to Giltspur- 
street Compter, upon this very serious 
charge. 

The procession, after having lef the 
Royal Exchange, advanced to iHpld- 
gate-pump, where it xnad^ a sh irt 
pause, after which it returned to the 
Mansion-house, through Fenchurch- 
etreet and Lombard-street. The Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen heri separated 
from that part of the procession which 
had been admitted at the gate^ and 
iretired to partake of a sumptuous col¬ 
lation which was provided for them. 
The remainder of the procession then 
returned to Westminster in the same 
order as it came. Bands of music 
preceded the State carnage, and play¬ 
ed for the most part during the pro¬ 
cession GW save the King. 


FEBRUARY. 


” Carlton-House^ Feb. 1, 1820. 

Half-past 3 o'cloclyp. w. 

The King has been attacked with 
infldmmdti'Mi on the lungs. We hope 
a favourable impression has been made 
on the complauH;, but bis Majesty still 
continues severely indisposed. 

“ William Knighton. 

** Mat. John Tieknly.’* 

** CarUnii-Hou.se, Feb. 1, 
11 o'cluek, p m. 

*<rhe King is bettei ; liis Majesty 
has had some refreshing sleep, and the 
aymptoms l«s Majesty s disolider 
are considerably alleviated." * 

** Cailtnu-House, Fib. % 
“ The King contiiMics rather bet¬ 
ter The inflammation in his Majesty’s 
chest lb diminished." 

“ Carlton-Falace, Feb. 2. 

lip. w. 

The King’s 8ymptom| have all 


been more favourable throughout the 
day. His Majesty has had three 
hours* refreshing sleep this evening, 
f “ Carlton-Palaie, Feb. 3, 

Half past 11 a. m. 

The King has not passed a good 
night, but all his Majesty’s symptoms 
are st^l favourable." 

“ Carlton-Palace, Feb. 3, 
, HalfpaU 9 p. m, 

** The King is in all respects much 
better.” 

“ CarUon-Palace, Feb. 4<y- 

HalJ-past 9 o’clocl, p. m. 
The King has passed the whole 
of this day more satisfactorily than 
any preceding one since the com¬ 
mencement of his Majesty’s severe ill¬ 
ness.” 

The King’s Health. —The King’s 
Palace, in Pall-Mall, was yesterday 
thronged the whole of the day with 
the di|5?rent branches of the Royal 
Family, tlie Foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers, the Cabinet Ministers, the 
Great Officers of State, the Nobility, 
Members of the House of Commons, 
the gentry, and others who have been 
presented at Court, and who are there¬ 
fore entitled to the honour of leaving 
their names to inquire after the Sove¬ 
reign, as well as great numbers of 
others, including several of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends, or Quakers, making 
their anxious and dutiful inquiries. 
The Physicians were, as usual, in con¬ 
stant attendance. The following was 
the first bulletin ;— 

Kin^s-Pahce, Pall-Mall, 
Feb 4‘.—12 o’clock 
“ The King slept onlyat short inter¬ 
vals in the early part of the night; but 
his Majesty had three hours of unin¬ 
terrupted sleep this morning. His 
Majesty's disorder is proceeding in its 
usual course, in a favourable manner. 

“ Henry riALFOiiD. 

“ Wm. Knighton. 

,„f “ M. J. Tilrney,” 

I 
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Funeral of his Royal Highness D. O’Brien, Esq., &c. &:c. The car- 
THE Duke of Kent. riages which earned the gentlemen 

and tradesmen of Sidmouth, who had 
The body of his Royal Highness received an appointmentfrom his Roydl 
lay in state for a short time at Wool- Highness, followed his remains to a 
brook-cottage, Sidmouth, previous to mile beyond the town of Honiton. 
its final rernoval from a scene whi^ch. Dicing that day the cathedral and 
but a few days before, was distii\gui9h- p^chial bells of Exeter tolled for 
cd by all the smiling joys of domestic oJe hour, and most of the shops in 
bhbs and social happiness. Thiswere- the city were closely shut till 12, 
mohy took place on Sunday se’niight. Upon the arrival of the procession at 
in a spacious room, which waf hung^Bridport, the remains of hu Royal 
•vith black cloth, and lighted with 30 Highness were placed in the chyrch. 
wax candles. The coffin and urn were there, under a military guard, during 
raised upon trestles, and covered wkh the night of Monday, 
a rich velvet pall, t&rned up at each On the following morning, at ten 
end to show the splendid materials of o'clock, the procession moved in the 
which they were composed. same order, halting on Tuesday, the 

At the head of the coffin was raised 8th, at Blanford j on Wednesday, the 
a superb plume of feathers, and three 9th, at Salisbury ; and on Thursday, 
smallefcjpliimes were placed on each the 10th, at Basingstoke; the same 
side ; op the>ight auAleft of it were arrangement being observed for pla- 
thiee Ihrge wax tapers, in ^\id silver cing the remains of his late Royal 
candlesticks, standing nearly nve feet Highness, eadh night, as at Bridport. 
high. The number of persons who As the mournful procession passed 
were admitted to this solemn spectacle through the cities and towns on the 
was immense for a country town. The road, the bells of the churches tolled, 
company entered at one door, and, ha- and the shops were closed. The es- 
ving walked round the Royal remains, cort was occasionally formed by the 
made their egress by another. Tlie yeomanry cavalry of the respective 
greatest order and regularity prevail- districts ; and in several towns the 
ed. local authorities received and joined 


On Monday the procession towards 
Windsor commenced, attended by an 
immense concourse of spectators from 
the surrounding country, who sincere¬ 
ly lamented the early loss of one to 
whose future residence among them 
they had looked with the most plea- 
sin*g anticipations. 

Nearly 30 carnages of the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood at¬ 
tended the procession about 3 miles 
out of town. Among them were those 
of the Right Hon. Lord Roll?, thdfc 
Right Hon, Lord Qraves, Sir J. Ken- 
naway, Bart., Sir JosAh Scott, Bart,, 
Sir Edward Straceyf Bart., Edward 
Lee, Esq., Henry Stewart, Tho¬ 
mas Dashwood, EsqL Mr vhiUipps, 


the cavalcade. 

On Fnday it moved on in the same 
order to Cumberland-lodge, which is 
situated in the Great Park, on the 
south side of Windsor, and arrived 
there at six o’clock in the evening. 

From 12 Q’clock on Saturday morn¬ 
ing until Its ultimate removal in thwwcn- 
ing, the body of his late Royal High- 
nert lay in 8tate,and was visited by many 
persons*who proceeded to the Lodge, 
notwithstanding the distance was up- 
yrards of thre% miles from Windsor. 
The spectators entered at the great 
hall, from whence they proceeded to 
the draying-room, a spacious apart¬ 
ment, hung with black draperies, and 
lighted vi^th wax taperS) fixed in silver 
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•conoes on the walls. The body was 
placed under a canopy, ornamented 
with escutcheons ; and over the coflSn, 
which was covered with crimson vel¬ 
vet, was a pall, also adorned with them. 
On each side of the body four large 
wax lights were burning in malsive 
silver candlesticks. At the hea^ of 
the coffin sat two gentleipen of *iis 
late Royal Highness’s household. The 
^spectators passed round the coffin, and 
then retired. ' 

At 7 o’clock the several depart¬ 
ments of the procession, as it was to 
move from Cumberland-lodge, assem¬ 
bled on the lawn in front of that edi¬ 
fice, where they were marshalled m 
proper order. About half past nine 
o*clock the Duke of York, and the 
Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, and Glo- 
cester, together with his Royal High¬ 
ness Prince Leopold, who had arrived 
at the Deanes house about 8 o’clock, 
put on their mourning robes, and went 
to the Chapter-house to meet the pro¬ 
cession from Cumberland-lodge. Here 
it underwent a second airangemcnt, 
and the arrangement then fixed upon 
was the arrangement obseived in the 
chapel. 

Upon its arrival in that place, tlie 
drums and tiumpets of the Royal 
household, the Kinght-marshal’s men, 
and the servants and grooms of the 
Royal Family, fiLd oil without the 
door. 

At the entrance of the chapel the 
Dean and Canons, attended by the 
• choir, received the bodyv 

Ah awful silence pervaded the spec¬ 
tators in the chapel as the solemn ser¬ 
vice commenced with the DeaA of 
Windsor's distinct and impressive de¬ 
livery of the opening verses of the 
burial .service, which occupied him iiij- 
tll he reached his stall. The proces¬ 
sion then separated to the right and 
^ji^ieft, and the coffin, which was of such 
a size as not to allow its passing with, 
out sonic difficulty through^tbe open¬ 
ing of the vault into which it was to 


be deposited, was placed on the move- 
able car, invented by Sir.W. Congreve, 
for the Queen's funeral. It was then 
prqpelled by mechanical power to the 
platform, from which, by impercep¬ 
tible machinery, it was afterwards let 
doytrn into the tomb. This contri¬ 
vance was invented to alleviate the la¬ 
bour,of the bearers, which on former 
occn.ions had been found almost in¬ 
supportable.* 

Tl’t' Duke of York, as chief mourn¬ 
er, sat at the head of the corpse, hit. 
supporters on either side, and the bear- ‘ 
efo of the canopy. , The Rev. Dean 
tlicn went through the ordinary ser¬ 
vice for the dead ; the responses being 
made by the choir. During the pei- 
formarice of that part which begins 
w'lth, “ Man that is born of woman,” 
the coffin was gradually loyjx >d ; and 
at the pronoijutiiig 'tV the, words, 
“ Eart^hc-to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust,” a small quantity of conse¬ 
crated earth was dropped upon the 
lid. The closing part of the solemn 
ntual was then read, and the style and 
titles of the lamented Prince were pro¬ 
claimed in the usual form by Sir Isaac 
Heaid, who has now ai rived at the 
venerable age of 90, in a clear and dis¬ 
tinct voice as follows:— 

“ Tims it hath pleased Almighty 
God to take out of this transitory life, 
unto his divine mercy, the most high, 
most mighty, and illustrious Prince Ed¬ 
ward, Duke of Kent and Stiathern, 
Earl of Dublin, Knight of the most 
noble Order oft the barter, Knight 
Grand Cross of the most honourable 
military Order of the Bath, and Knight 
of the most illustrious Order of St Pa¬ 
trick, fourth son of his late most sa- 
cred^Majesty King George III., of 
^blessed memory, and third brother of 
the most high, mvst mighty, and most 
excellent Monarch, George IV., by 
the grace of Gdd of the United King¬ 
dom o^Greaf? Britain and Ireland 
King, Defend-'r of the Faith, King 
of Har.ovcr, a id Duke of Brunswick 
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and Lanenbitrgj whom God blesii sod 
preserve whb health,^ng life, {iotK)ur» 
and all worldly happinea^** 
Throughtui the awful t^reKiony, 
all eyes wn-e turned upon their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of York, Cla. 
I’ence, Sussex, and Prince Leopold, 
whose feelings it is almost inmossibln 
to describe. His Royal High^ss the 
Duke of Sussex, so long the ultimate 
companion and resident ^der ^e same 
roof at Keusington-palace wim his la^ 
. men ted brother, fh vam rallied his 
hrmncss to support him under this try¬ 
ing affliction. Their congenial feelfhgs, 
the reciprocity ortheir active and be¬ 
nevolent pursuits, rushed upon his 
mind ; the sudden rupture of their 
earthly connexion, under circumstances 
so peculiarly calculated to awaken the 
mosUipsi^nant grief, called forth all 
those jen8at»vW^#?h»h only the good 
can feel, and his Royal Hh-^^ijpss gave 
vent to his feelings in unrestrained and 
overwhelming anguish. The grief of 
Prince Leopold was manifested in a 
calmer but not less expressive manner. 
His Royal Highness appeared sunk 
in abstract contemplation. He now 
mourned for the husband of his sister 
—when last in this chapel be wept 
over the bier of his wife, the beloved 
and lamented daughter of England. 
The Dukes of York and Clarence 
seemed equally to feel the bitter se¬ 
paration to which they were doomed 
from the object of their fraternal af¬ 
fection. This melancholy scene was 
rendered 8til> more^poigu^t to them 
by the sad impression, thlit mournful 
as it was, it was but the prdude of 
the more formal, th6u|ph equally la¬ 
mented burial of a parent, who had 
endeared* hnnself throsighout ^a lone 
reign, by the eiercise of the most lai^ 
ingvirtueft, Thre* day a will pot elapst 
before thgtse illuatrijras mourners vrUt 
have to stand on we same spot, to 
take a last view oftthe i^saini^ a 
beloved parent, sinkLg into bis tmab 
VOfc. Xltl. PART 111 \ ^ 


amid the affectiouate attaeht^N^tal it 
fbe people. The associstfon t^^^fefese 
leelitigs (ould not fsil to aTobse the 
acute sensibility of their Royal 
nesses, undera combination of 
smnees at once so melancholy and 
tiissing. 

I FutlBilAL OP Hlk LATB HaJSSTT. 

Heralds*-CoVe^e^ Feh 10. 

‘ AH Peers, Bishops, eMest SOi^'of 
Peers, and Privy Council|{ors, who 
propose fo assist at the interment df 
nis late Most Sacred Majesty King 
George the TUltd, of blessed memory, 
which is appointed to be solemnized 
in the Royal Chapel of George, at 
Windsor, on Wednesday evening next, 
the 15th instanti are requested to sig¬ 
nify their intention by letter, address¬ 
ed to me at this College, on or before 
Monday next the Hth instant, at 2 
o'clock, in ^rder that the necessary 
ticket of admission* may be transmit- 
tfed to them respectively. 

** All Peers,eldest Sons of Peers, and 
Privy Counallors, are to appear in 
full dress, black ; the Knights of the 
several Orders wearing their respec¬ 
tive Collars; and the Bishops will ap¬ 
pear in their Rochets. 

«« Hlnky HoWAUIi MoLYitBtlX 
“ Howard, 

Deputy Earl Marshal,” 

We have now to describe the cere¬ 
monial of lying in state, whibh spec¬ 
tators are admitted to see from ten 
this morning till four in the aftepnocn- 
Numbers tfSsembled early* at Queen 
Elizabeth's Gate,' leading tiTEllB Up¬ 
per Castle-yard, on the north side of 
wkicbjire the state apartments, where¬ 
in the royal cofrpse lay. The crowd 
incyealed from some unfotesccq delay 
sin the arraogAnents, so that tjhere albs 
no admission till eleven, when the ttktes 
Were opened. An unpleasant‘whfu- 
♦ ^0 naturally ensued for awkiht. A 
guard of honour was drawd up on the 
mwnifnsthe Uppey Castle-yard. But 
u 
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the police officers in attendance direct* 
ed the public to take a diagonal path 
from toe outer gate to that in the 
the north-east angle, which leads to 
the kitchen and buttery offices. At 
this gate a guard was placed, who 
admitted a few at a time, to prevelt 
confusion. They were assisted b\« 
Knight Marshals’ men in blackacarveS^ 
&c. The company ascended by a 
narrow old spiral staircase, leading to 
an old apartment opening into St 
George’s-hali, through whidi specta¬ 
tors passed ipto the Great Guard 
Chamber facing the Terrace, by a 
passage enclosed by a rail covered with 
black, and were directed by some of 
the Life Guards. Thence they pro¬ 
ceeded on the left through the Au¬ 
dience .Chamber into the Presence 
Chamber. These apartments, and the 
drawing-room, were lined, ceiling atad 
walls, with dark purple cloth, partly 
disposed in folds, br festooned. The 
Audience Chamber was lighted with 
20 double branches on silvered es- 
rutchcons; the floor was partly railed 
off", covered with black, %\itlun which 
was a party of the yeoman in dc«.p 
mourning. 

'Phe rresence Chambci w'as li ghted 
by twenty silver sconces, each contain¬ 
ing two wax lights. On the left, a 
number of the yeomen of the Guards, 
dressed in deep mourning, their hal¬ 
berts bttd^ With black crape, were 
drawn up in a line. You now enter¬ 
ed Audience Chamber, wlucli was 
tb)k in which the remains ^ of our ve- 
were placed. Here 
a moulldul splendour was thrown over 
the scene by a profusion of waxjigh'ts 
dispUyed in rows on eaich skic, and at 
the cod of the Toom, A temporary 
throne was e^cted, ricMv hung with 
black cloth,'iuider winch the coffin 
was placed on $ platfortn* Captain 
Cipriani attended in eW willing. 
The throne, steps, and footstool, im- 
der the organ gallery, wheit 


ture of Handel is placed, were 
ed with black. * 

At the head of the co^fln sat Lord 
.Graves (one of the Lordpib Waiting), 
‘as chief mourner; he- was supports 
by Sir George Campbell and Colonel 
Wotley. At the end of two hours 
Lord Graves was relieved by Lord 
Delawa^r, and the two supporters by 
by Colonel King and the Hon Ca¬ 
vendish^ Bradshaw. 

• At the foot of the coffin were pla¬ 
ced two heralds, Fftneis Martin, Esq., ' 
"Windsor; Joseph Hawker, Esq., Rich- 
moifJ. These gentlemen were attired 
in their official costdme, and were like¬ 
wise relieved occasionally by two other 
Heralds, Edmund Lodge, Esq. Lan¬ 
caster ; Geofge Martin Leake, Esq. 
Chester, In other parts of the cham¬ 
ber, arid within the railing >.y''mhich 
the royal coffin isuS Wpaiffced frqm the 
public, pstt-e four of the late King's 
Gentlemen Ushers, four Pages, two 
Grooms of the great Bed-chamber 
(Messrs Chalmers and Seymour) to¬ 
gether with ten Gentlemen Pension¬ 
ers, all clad in deep mourning, and 
wearing silk scarves. 

TH£ INTERMENT. 

At half past five o'clock, a strong 
body of cavalry, composed of detach¬ 
ments from the 1st and 2d Life- 
Guards and the Oxford Blues, form¬ 
ed two lines, extending from the en¬ 
trance to the lower court, down Castle- 
street, and for a considerable distance 
up High-street and Park-street. The 
space in the centre of lAe two lines 
was kept Hear for the convenience of 
those Vhe bad tickets pf admission to 
the lower court, Borne confusion arose 
while the cavalry were taking their 
position, and the feet of one or two 
individuals suffered from the trampling 
of the horses. Butir on the. whole, as 
muHi order and Wgidafity were pre-’ 
served as could j^sibly be expected 
undel* tbf. pecuTar eircumsluDces of 
^the ca6e,^ben aa imthense contourse 
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of people was msliirtff forward to ob¬ 
tain admittance to the lower court* 
through which the funeral procasMon 
was to pass to^ $t George's Chapel. 
On the terrace,'to the right of the cn. 
trance into the court, a large detach¬ 
ment of the Life Guards and Oxford 
Blues were stationed. after¬ 

wards formed a line within a rqjw feet 
of the platform, and thus patented 
from excessive pressure those/ persoh^^ 
who were fortunate enough to procure 
stations immediately adjoining to that 
temporary erection. At six o’clock 
orders were given*to admit those who 
had procured tickets from the Groom 
of the Stole, and a furious rush ira- 
mediately took place. Sufficient pre¬ 
cautions had, however, been taken to 
‘prevent any person forcing hia way 
wlthoutti.w n^gg^^jjvf^Ycrpd^ntial. Those 
who*<fame to see the ^dces^ion at first 
lounged up and down th*5 c1»8lle-yard, 
as if uncertain as to the point from 
which It; could be xeen to the best ad¬ 
vantage ; but, at last, the necessity of 
settling in some one fixed point or* 
other, became apparent to them, and 
in many cases they fixed upon the very 
worst points of view which could have 
possibliy been selected. The platform 
was similar to that erected on the oc¬ 
casion of the funeral of the late Queen, 
and extended down the south atsle to 
the w esUgate, and up the nave to the 
choir. It was covered entirely with 
black clotli, with a railing on each 
side of about tbrec^feefs in height, also 
covered with blac]c. Imilediately with- 
out this railing a «pace 1^ for the 
soldiery, by whpm tt was afterwards 
lined, and for the'Etouboys, who were 
permitted |p be j^resent, to the num¬ 
ber of nearuhundred. In the notth 
aisle, benches were erected in a gradual* 
asceUt to h ctmsi^tilble height, for the 
accommodatiqu pf those hid^ re« 
ceived tickets, whoibrmed oart of the, 
ftrocession. Over Ihe descent to bbe 
Royal cemetery, a ir^agnific-ent'canopy., 
of purple velvet wai erctccd^ sur¬ 


mounted by a crown anil eui^ioo. 
The corpice was formed of a irikhly 
gilt Gothic scroll, from which de^s^ 
ed festoons, each charged with a ro]r4 
escutcheon. This hind of canopipdl 
tfUple, or balda^uini had a very imv 
dbsing effect* 

I The^^ordinary Jfghts of the CHapd 
Deing insufficient to render the ceim 
mony diirtinct, the number of can^^ 
was increased \ branches w^re affixed 
to every Knight’s stall and around the 

t tar, and three large brass chandeliers 
ere suspended from the ceiliug, each 
containing art ttomense number of wax 
lights. This %d the desired effect, 
and the effulgence was sufficient to 
enlighten every part of the building. 
Additional seats were taised on ea^ 
side of the altar for the foreign mi¬ 
nisters, and for f;hose illustrious indi¬ 
viduals who attended the funeral. Be¬ 
sides this, the Organdoft, which con¬ 
tained 9^ persons, was prepared for 
the reception of people Of distinction. 
Thtise were the only placeif allotted 
for spectators; consequently the num¬ 
bers admitted to witness the fumuxl 
service were exticmely limited, 3uch 
was the demand for tickets, that we 
have heard of oven fifty guineas having 
been offered for one to ttic aislei with- 
qpt success. The .Choir Was prepa¬ 
red with a magnificence far exceeding 
what had been witnessed at tbo late 
Royal funerals. * 

Soon after 8 o’clock the $4 Regi¬ 
ment of Gpards, in white gidlcu'S, were 
marched on that pqi*dMo | t he plat¬ 
form which joined thf oothm porch, 
ffpm whence the .funeral processtPU 
was to issue, igfithout the sautKjIhqy 
of St Geprge's Chapel. Soroe*4|l6» 

m^ty was enpounterod in mari^l^lbhg 
th^, and a considerable 
ckmsequence. They were'i^l^tely 
formed in two lines, onO oh side 
of the platform. They rested oii their 
reversed arms* Many of them carried 
-4kffibetux, but the fights.were not dis¬ 
tributed with any degree of regularity. 
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The noblemen and gentlemen ap¬ 
pointed to form a part* of tbj* proces* 
sion asBembled at Si George’s-hali at 
7 o’clock, and were then marshalled in 
the order of procession by George 
Nayler. At the same hour his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, who an 
peared,to be deeply <affected, took hm 
ipat at the head of the coffin As cfaieP 
mqurner, attended b^ his supporters, 
where bis Royal Highness remiSined 
until 9 . At O'O^clock the symphony 
to the Dead March in Saul reverbera¬ 
ted as from a distance through tlm 
Castle walls, and shortly afterwards 
the procession began tp move from the 
state apartments towards St George’s 
chapel. Again, after a short interval, 
the trumpets sounded as from a short 


dtstanee the same symphony; the mi¬ 
nute guns joined their mournful dis¬ 
cord t and the bands of the Coldstream 
strofcK up the Dead March. This 
was repeated several times before the 
procession came into the lower yard 
at all % at last, it burst upon the public 
view, and as it passed along the dense 
line of /spectators, created on everr 
side a irtost striking and imposing ef¬ 
fect. the coffin arrived near them, 
every individual w|5 uncovered, and 
remained so, as a last mark of respect 
to the Sovereign whom he bad so 
much loved and rejected whilst li- 
ving. 

The procession moved in the fol¬ 
lowing order t— 


Knight Marshal's Men, two and two, with black Staves. , 
Trmnpcta aud Kettle Drums, and Drums and Fifes of ifiiS’TSiinjuards.* 
^ ,Poor Knights of WindsjuH! *'• 

P^es of His late Mtyesty. 

Apotheearies to His ' Surgeons to his 

Majesty. ^ Majesty. 

Apothecaries to His Surgeons to His 

late Majesty. ' late Majesty. 

The Curate and Rector of Windsor, 

Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to His Majesty. 

Pages of Honour to His M^esty. 

Grooms of the Privy Chamber to His Majesty. 

, Sergeant Surgeons to His Migesty. 

Physicians to His M^esty. 

Physicians to His late Majesty, 

Household Chaplain to His late Mi^esty. 

Clerks of the Closet to His Majesty. 

Rq^uerries to the Royal Family. 

Equerries to IIw Majesty. 

Clerk Marshal and P'irst Equerry, 
w^tletoen Ushe?s of the Privy ClUnnher to «i« Majesty.* 

*"***!> Grooms of the Bedchamber to His 

Master of the Robes to His^Migesty. 

SoJicitoriGeneral. ^ • ’ Attomey-Geiml. 

fiaroiu of the K^emier and Justices of both 
“Kie Lord Chief Buon. 

The Lord Chief-Justice of the Ct^mon Pleas. 

Th* Vice-ChanceU^. The Master of (he BoHs. 

, The Lord Chief Justice of the Kench BencI. ' * 

Comptroller of the Kinafs Treasurer of ?hA King’s 

Household. ' Houselrntt. 

Privy ConwMhsn (not Peevw) ^ 

• Pipauivant. 

Eld^ Sons'df Baions. 
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Barons. 

« PwsiuvaQt. 

Blshom, 

Herald. 

Eldest Sons Karls. 

* ViscovwtS. 

' V. u 1 

De{iMity Esh Marshal. 

Eldest Sons of Marquises, 

/^SHeraM, 

; -Earls. 

Eldest Sods of Xhakess 

UeraMl 

4 Marquises. 

Herald. 

Dukes. ' 

Herald. 

The Lo^rd Privy Seal, 

The Lord President of the Coui. - 
The Archbihhop of York, 
llie Lord Chancellor. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

\ - Norroy King of Arms. 

Lir.ilk of his Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Droora of the Stole Master of the Horse 

to His Mojestjf. to His M^es^. 

THE BOYAI. CROWN 
or Havoi I H, 

borne, on Ji purple velvet eushion, 
by Blanc (’oursicr King of Anns. 

THE IMPKRIAI, CROWN 
of the Uniltil Kingdom, 
home on a purple vilvit cushion, 
by Clarcncicux King of Arms. 

The Lord Steward of 
His Majesty’s Hoiisthold. 

The I.ord Chamberlain 
of Ills Majesty’s Household. 


SOJ 


Supporter: 

A (jentleinan 
Usher. 
Supporter: 

3d Gentleman Usher 
Daily Waiter to 
His Majesty. 

The SecrctAiy of the 
Lord Steward. 


Supporter ; 

A Gentleman 
U filler. 
Supporter: 

2 d Cicntletnan Usher 
Daily Waiter Ur 
His 

The Master or His 
MUjesty’s Household. 


A Gentleman Usher. 
Tivc Gentlemen Pehuloners 
with axes 


»0Kal »oS|!, 

SupporliA^rtfie Pat^ 


A Crcntleman Usher. 

Jivc Gentleintn Pensioners 
with axes reversed. 

Supporters qf tin (^anopy/ 

• Five Peers. 

Supporters of tlid Pall, Supporlfcil 

Three Dukes. ^ Three Dukes. 

Covered with a fine Holland Sheet and a Purple Velvet Pifll, adorned with 
Ten Escutcheons of the Imperial Arms, carried by Ten Yeomen 
of the Guard, under a Canopy of Purple Velvet. 

First Gentleman * - • 

Usher Daily l^tet Garter Pnncipal King of 

to His Majesty. I Arras. 

Supportiaf: I Thb Chief Mooener, 

A Peen I in a long Black Cloak, fiis Train borne 

jby TwolPeers, assisted by the Vict-Charab«arWn 
of His Household. 


GentUmnait 
Usher oi the 
Black Hod. 
Sttpportar: 
A Peer, 
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Sixteen Feera, Jkwistanta to tlie Chief Mourner. 

PHiKcea OF THE Blood Royal, 

in long Black Clooke, t^c train of each borne by two Gentlemen of the 
respective Households of their Royal Highnesses. 

The Council of his Royal Highness tbc*l)uke of York, as Cntrtos 
Persoiuc of His late Majesty. 

Master of the Household Groom of the Stole Vice Chamberlain to His 

to His late lilnjobty on to llltUate Majesty late Majesty on the 

tho Windsor Kstab|ish- on thlwWinder . Windsor Establish- 

ment . Estabijshmcnt. / ment. ♦ * 

lords of Ilia late Majesty*^ Bedchamber. 

, Grooms of His late MamstJ? s Oiedchamber. 

^ His late M^iestifs Ti us,tees. 

* Equerries to His late Majcbty. ^ 

Gentlemen Pensionfrs with tluir A\ts reverb. 

Yeomen of Guard with their Pnrtizans reversetL 


The procession from the grand 
porch to the south door of St George’s 
Chapel afforded to thousands of specta¬ 
tors a scene of funereal grandeur, at 
once the most solemn and picturesque. 
The long train of distinguibhed per¬ 
sonages, habited in then mournful 
costumes, relieved only by the occa¬ 
sional parti-coloined magnificence of 
heralds, was rendered quite visible to 
the beholders by the lights of the 
torches borne by the soldiery, who 
lined on each side the temporal y way. 
The evening was dark, but the torch- 
lights produced the finest imaginable 
effect. 


1 UE CHAPEL, 

At half past seven a detachment of 
the FifSt or Grenadier Guards were 
marched mto the middle of the aisle, 
9bd took their stand on each side of 
railed way, through which the ge- 
IHiftll procession was to pass. At 
«!i|Eh$i^£>!:^heir arms and standards 
were reversed, and every second man 
wa9 iSQpplied with a large wax taper 
lighted. A whole hour now c'lapsed, 
wmich was not marked by any incident 
except the aound of the solemn bring, 
of the minute gutis. At nine o’clock 
a mournful flourish of trumpets, but 
faintly heard in tlie aisle, an^iouiiced 
that the piocesbion had begun to move, 
and eveiy eye was immediately fixed 


in anxious expectation towards the 
spot by which it was to enter. In a 
few minutes the van entered the aisle, 
consisting of the Poor Knights, fol¬ 
lowed by the Pages ; and then by slow 
degrees, the whole body nry?JWd for- 
waid in the or(^r<4«tM**b^a in ]|:hc ce¬ 
remonial. {Jt impossible to conceive 
a more^tnkmg, a more deeply impres¬ 
sive spectacle, than that which now 
presented itself. All that .s distin¬ 
guished in rank or station, judges, ge¬ 
nerals, bishops, privy councillors, peers, 
were seen in silent march accompany¬ 
ing to the tomb the corpse of a mighty 
monarcli, so lately the fountain of ho¬ 
nours, but now a mere memento of the 
fragility of all earthly grandeur. In 
addition to the solemnity induced by 
this general reflection, every lieait 
seemed to feel personally a particular 
grief at the loss of a friend and father. 
Among the distinguished persons ot 
opposition ^ho hgd come to pay their 
homage to the memory of their vene¬ 
rable Sovereign, were the Duke of 
Bedford, Earl Grey, the Eail of Lau¬ 
derdale ; and it was gratifying to see 
that those who differed in all points of 
politic!, agreed in one thing—that all 
the respect which iodividu^s have it 
in their power ip bestow should be 
paid to him whomd so'long adorned 
the kingly bflice with’** mild wisdom” 
and undeviating Worth. As the pro- 
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cession moved 8lon|y we 

able to observe the several Dbkes who 
had been appointed to bear the pall j 
and, unless our eyes deceived ils, we 
saw the Dukes.oi Wellington, Buc- 
cleuch, Newcastle, Dorset, Northura- 
bei laud, and Athol. Ihe canopjtover 
the coffin was borne by Marquises, 
among whom we perceived the Mar* 
u^Utscs of Stafford, Buckingham,^ and 
Cholmondeley. Almost immediacy 
before the coffin, a most imposing ef-» 
• feet was pjoduced*by the array or na- 
uional banners, carried by different 
noblemqn. The Union Banner‘*was 
carried by Lord Grenville, St George’s 
Banner by Lord HowHiVd of Effing¬ 
ham, the gland Royal Banner by J>ord 
Hill, the Banner of Scotland by Lord 
Clinton, the Banner of Ireland by (wc 
belie, T^ord Hcadfort, and the Ban- 
ners^of Haii&'ior an“* Brunswick by 
two noblt men whose pNiofts we could 
not distinguish. As soon as the cof¬ 
fin appeared round the corner of the 
aisle, th(f singers of tlu diffetent choirs,' 
who were followed by the Dean of 
Windsor, struck up the solemn service 
of“ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
'fills beautiful anthem lasted till the 
corpse was carried into the chapel and 
placed on the tresstla Immediately 
after the cofitn followed the Duke of 
Yoik as thief mourner; hie Royal 
Highntss had the appearance of deep 
and unaffteted sorrow. Next him went 
^he ^ larence, the Duke of 

Sussex, the Duke of (^ocester, and 
fnnee Leo^iold. • Th^fine manly 
aspect of the latter, imbued as it is 
with seriousness and suffering, made a 
great impression on the spectators. 
As soon as the procession was com¬ 
pletely arranged in the chapel, the 
Dean of Windsor, assisted on this oc- ■ 
basion by the^schbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, comn^enced the service. The 
psalms were then chaunted by the full¬ 
est choir we ever heard ; it consisted 
of the principal voices of the Chapel 


Ittiiyal, of St Jamei and Si; Oeorge's 
chapel; Mr Knyvett presided at the 
organ, and di^layed at once the pyo- 
fottodest science and the finest taste s 
nothing could exceed the precisioO, the 
delicacy, the majesty of hit. execution* 
^nd he was worthily assisted. Messrs 
Faughan, W. Knyvett, J. B. Sale, and 
JnarshaJl, sang with a solemn sweeU 
ness that divested the mind of all sub-* 
lunary thoughts, and filled it with pi* 
ous musingsw After Kent’s «nthem of 
“ Hear thy prayer,” the choir per¬ 
formed that sublime piece, ** 1 heard a 
voic^|ppm Heaven.*^ At the conclu¬ 
sion ^the service, and pi;^(viou8 to the 
last collect andvblessing, the funeral 
anthem, Gompobedby Handel for Queen 
Caioliiic, was sung by the full band. 
One portion, in which the voices of 
boys alone were employed, was a mas* 
te^piecc of delicious enchanting har¬ 
mony. 

When this anthetn was finished, the 
Dean read the prayer which accompa¬ 
nies the loweiing of the body into the 
grave ; and it is impossible to describe 
the thiilhng awe of every bosom as 
the thi owing of ihc dust resounded 
from the royal coffin. This awe was 
btill further heightened to those in the 
chapt 1, fiom whose eyes the coffin had 
blow ly and giaduaily disappeared, with¬ 
out hands, and as if it had been mys¬ 
teriously withdrawn by some superna¬ 
tural power- Sii Isaac Heard thmi 
read the titles of his late MajeSiy» but 
in a voice less firm than ustl^ This 
tremulousaesB was, however, the effect 
of grief rather than oLjjMMiwjirhe ser¬ 
vice being concluded, Mr Knyvett 
fflayed a solemn voluntary, and the 
proce*88ion returned nearly m the 
der in which it came 

Thousandtwvere afterwards admitted 
into the chapel, to see the coffiil atld 
its splendid paraphernalia, at It lay in 
the tmnb. Thus ended the most awful 
and magnihccnt ftremony which any 
Biitisl^ subject now living ever witness- 
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ed in tbia country; a eerpinony, pot: 
merely adorned with all those append¬ 
ages of grandeur which beloag as mat¬ 
ter of course to all royal funerals, but 
rendered sublime by the voluntary and 
heartfelt homage of countless thou¬ 
sands of affectionate subjects, who h|d 
thronged to the last obsequies of th% 
King, not from the idle curiosity of 
seeing a grand exhibition, but to shed 
a» last tear over the grave of a father 
and fnend. 

Paris.— -Twelve Vcloclc at 
night (Sunday.)—A frightful enme 
has this night filled the capital ivith 
alarm and consternation, f lis^lRoyal 
Highness the DukeBern had at¬ 
tended the representations of the opera 
with his august Duchess At half 
past eleven o'clock, a few minutes bt- 
iore the conclusion of the ballet, the 
Prince and Princess kft the house, 
ahd were preparing to enter their car¬ 
riage. A man—a monster, watched 
this moment. He approached the 
Duke, who gave his arm to the Duch¬ 
ess, and stubbed him in the right side 
with a pointed instniment, which is 
commonly called a cailet or ti) t-potnte. 
The blood gushed out instantly, and 
the unfortunate Princess, whose situa¬ 
tion we shall not attempt to describe, 
iras covered with it. *^1 he Prince was 
carried into one of the rooms of the 
Adnhiiltslratiun, wlure some piofcs- 
sioaal gentlemen, who had not yet left 
the theatre, hastened to his assistance. 
Or i^eing the wound, they declared 
that it was not marl'll. A few mi- 
RUttlA aiktC-i^unsieur, and the Duke 
aad Dtichess of Angouleme, arrived. 
It will easily be conceived, that urdcr 
the first impression of so tcnible an 
event, it is our duty to confine our¬ 
selves to a ttimple iclat-on of facts ;, 
smd our profound soirow will serve as 
an apology for any disorder which may 
appear in our statement. 

^ 'rb** assassin is a itan between thirty- 
fiix and forty years of age. fie was 


* 

secured desDe- 

AfifSk 

Farther Postscript.—The hopes of 
the pfiysicians have, unhappily, proved 
fallacious, Kis Royal Highness ex¬ 
pired at six o’clock the next morn- 
ing s^Jkd, 

(Fr6m the GazeUe de France.) 

l^^vas half past eleven o’clock, the 
8p?ttacle was nearly terminated. The 
• Duke di* Bern had given his hand to 
his august spouse *to ascend the car- . 
riage, when an assaisin rushed foi- 
ward, overthrew M de Btaufremont, 
aide-de-camp to bft Royal I^ighness, 
and strongly embracing the Prince 
with bis left arm, he plunged into his 
right side a double-edged poniard, 
which penetrated four inches in depth. 
'Ihe Prince uttered an exclawation. 

At his cry, tj»e tidawdc camp of Iiis 
Royal Higlptss surrounded him“, but 
he had fallen, exclaiming, “ I am as¬ 
sassinated !” Madame tlie Duchess dc 
Bern rushed out of the carnage with 
the CouDttSb de Bethuy, who was iti 
attendance on her It was this lady 
who first perctivtd that the fatal wea¬ 
pon was in the wound, and who drew 
it out. The blood gushed out m such 
abundance that she was covered with 
it, as was also the Princess herself. 
The Prince was conveyed to the hall 
of administration of the optia, wbeie 
skilful surgeons inspected the fright¬ 
ful wound. The Prince wa,? ipscnsi- 
bit, and fea^ were entertained, from 
the changehw features, that the 
wound was mortal. The unfortunate 
Princess testified at once the most pro¬ 
found gntf and the liveliest energy. 
She instantly threw off her attire, and 
devoted herself to the most painful aad 
affecting cares. A stranger to every 
thing surrounding hif/pshe asskted the 
professional men,, lavished the tender- 
est attentions upon her august spouse, 
and her,jiweet accents were the first 
that the Prince heard on returning to 
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kis senses, which happened about two 
o’clock. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, Mon¬ 
sieur, and the Duke of Angouftme, 
the Duke of Bourbon, and the Duke 
of Orleans, were about him since one 
o'clock. The unfortunate Prince jwas 
enabled to speak, and hopes began to 
be felt He recognised the peisous 
around him, among whom we d*stin. 
gul'.hcd the Duke of Reggio, Geiie'r«l 
lielliard, the Duke of Kichchcu, M. 
.tie ( hateaubriand,‘arid others. Hu 
Ro) j1 Highnesb spoke to them with a 
touching aflection on announcing*to 
them hib approaching termination. 
Ttie physician having remaiktd, that 
the puKc had recovered some strength, 
the Pi nice icplied, “ bo much the 
worst, 1 shall have a longer time to 
sufltiK*^ He in cffict suffered sharp 
agony., Ht s&on demanded to sie 
Mademoiselle. She was ivov.ghjt to the 
bed of borrow, and embracing her with 
tenderness, he said, “ Dear infant, 
mayest thou be happier than thy fa¬ 
ther.” He conversed in a very low 
tone with his august brother. About 
live o’clock the Kng arrived ; the first 
•words which the Prince addressed to 
him were, “ Sire, grant that the last 
favour that 1 ask of you, be the par¬ 
don of my assassin.” 

The King shed tears. ** This is not 
the time,” said his Majesty, to talk 
of this. let U8 think only of yourself.” 

The Prince replied, ** I do not de¬ 
ceive myself with respect to my situa¬ 
tion,” and htfrequested that M. Latel, 
Monsieur's first almoner, might be in¬ 
troduced. He received the last sacra¬ 
ments, and never ceased to give the 
most striking proofs of piety and re¬ 
signation. About half past five o’clock 
the assistance bf art became useless, 
the blood, ovefffbwed hiS chest with 
rapidity—death was imminent. Un¬ 
der pretence of leaving to the Pnnee 
a moment of tranquillity, they suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the Duchess de 


Bi^, Madame and Mon^tenr^ to p«t$ 
into a neighbouring chjunh^l 
notwitlistatiding the mterated inattM*- 
ces of the proiFessional getitlemiahs 
Majesty wfould not quit th< bed ^ fall 
adopted son. 

rhe august victim preserved an lie- 
rtAc tranquillity. History will collect 
Ids last ivords. The worthy son of 
Henry IV. was Vfecogniseo in the 
Prince, on exclaiming—*♦ Ah! why 
• have I not found my death imbattle ?** 
and, he added, m a sorrowful, tone, 
“ It 19 cruel to me that I should die 
by the hand of a Frenchman.” ^ 

It was in prcsaing the hand of the 
Monarch that the Prince expired— 
“ I have a list duty to perform tp my 
8on,^' said his Majesty. That duty w48 
to close Ins cyis, 

A few minutes before death, the 
Prince, tuining his eyes towards Hea¬ 
ven, exclaimed, “ Oh my country 1 
Unhappy France !*• Such were nis 
last words. After having expressed 
all the noblebt sentiments of nature, 
friendship, and religion, the last sigh of 
the Fr< nch Prince w as for hiS country. 

Madame the Duchtss de Berriism 
a state which we shall not attempt to 
d< scribe We aie assured that her 
Royal Highness has het self cut off her 
beautiful hair as the first sign of th^ 

piofound grief whidi surround® be*** 

During this scene of horror the ni* 
sassin was murrogated The wretch 
had at fiist taken to flight. At the 
cnes of some persons present, an indi¬ 
vidual woi*ld have seized him; they 
struggled for an instaqj:, '>«4-tiie'mur- 
derer succeeded in escaping ; but a 
wAiter of a coffeeshouse seized hi# 
again near the arcade; the guards wl# 
pursued him arrived, and conveyed IdlB 
to the guard-toom at the opera. » 

The name of the assassin is JLoUlndh 
a name already celebrated in thCi an¬ 
nals oh regicide. Ills maimer is tran¬ 
quil. The physicians have not per¬ 
ceived |ny alteration in his puW. He 
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is about forty, dark, bald, and ^ds 
countenance has the expression of an 
hyena. He fr»s a workmjt saddler in 
the train of artillery of the Old Guard; 
he neget carried arras even as a soldier. 
He vivnt in 1815 to the Isle of Elba, 
and was afterwards at the battlel of 
Waterloo. Whep asked if he were a 
Frenchman, he replied, ** Do you nt>t 
see by my face that I am a good 
^Frenchman Interrogated respecting 
the motive of his crime, he said, “ I 
do not love the Bourbons.^* 

He was asked, “ Who inspired you 
with this wicked intention ?” He re¬ 
plied, Don't call It wicked.** 

The assassin has been examined be¬ 
fore the Ministers; when his replies 
were as follow:— 

Q. What induced you to commit 
this crime ?—A. My opinions—my 
sentiments, 

Q, What are they ?—A. I think the 
Bourbons are tyrants, and the most 
cruel enemies of France. 

Q. In that supposition why did you 
attack the Duke de Bern lu prefer¬ 
ence to the rest ?—A. Because he is 
the youngest Prince of the Royal Fa¬ 
mily, and seemed to be destined to 
perpetuate that race hostile to France. 

Q, Do you repent your act ?—A. 
No. 

Had you‘any instigator—any 
accomplice ■*—A None. 

Q. If the justice of man cannot in¬ 
duce* you to tell the truth, reflect on 
-the justice of God.—A. God is mere¬ 
ly a word ; he* never came upon the 
earth. —. 

Q, What could induce you to com¬ 
mit ati action so guilty ?—A. | wish¬ 
ed to have refrained from it, but it 
waa beyond my power to do so. 

Q. what was your rtfbtive ?— A. It* 
wiU serve as a lesson to the great men 
of my country. 

Q. Do you persist in sayifig that 
person inspired you with the idea 
of this crime - A. Yes. Moreover, 


it ia fu the hands of Justice ; let her, 
therefore, do her duty, and let lier 
discpvei those who it is presumed are 
my accomplices. 

These arc (he only answers that 
could be obtained from this wretch ; 
he »'igned them, and was escorted back 
to the Conciorgene. It is impossible 
to convey an idea of his matchless sang 
Ji ovd» Neither the aspect of the unfor- 
rlinate victim, nor the presence of the 
Magistiates, caused in him the least 
emotion, even for an instant. A s soon' 
as the intei rogation was concluded, 
thfy proceeded to open the Body ; 
four of the late'Prince’s valets-de- 
chambre bore him from the state 
couch into an adjoining apartment, 
where were assembled the Doctors 
Portal, Dupuy tren, and several others. 
From their observations, it appeared 
that the murderous weapon had pe¬ 
netrated 'Si»^*1inchc*s between the 5th 
and Cth ribs, and had pierced the 
membtaneous muscles of the hcait. 
The ph)sician8 drew up aftd signed 
a very detailed attestation. 

When the late Duke dc Berri was 
near expiring, he mentioned to his 
wife that he had two children bom 
in England and one in France, whom 
he wished her to take care of.—The 
moment she was removed from the 
body, she desired to see the children; 
and on their being brought to her, 
she cut off some of her hair, and gi¬ 
ving a lock to each'of them, and algo 
one to her own little daughter, she 
said they were swteis ^nd brothers, 
and that she would be their mother. 
The Princess then went to St Cloud, 
and took the children with her. 

London Gazette Exiraordtnatyt 
, Thursday^ Feb. 34. 

Whereas Arthu r Thistlewood stands 
charged with high^ti^sons and also 
with the wilful murdet of Richard 
Smithers, a. reward of OneThou^nd 
Poundstts hereby offered to ally per¬ 
son or persons who shall discover and 
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Feb.3 

• apjMrehend, or cause to be di^over^ 
or apprehended the said Arthur This* 
tlewoodf to be paid by the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s TiW- 
siiry, upon'’his beipg apprehended and 
lodged in any of his Majesty’s Gaols. 
And all persons are hereby cautiot^ed 
upon their allegiance not to receive 
or harbour the said Arthur Thistle- 
wood, as any person offending *thercin 
will be thereby guilty of High Trca- 
“ bon. SiDMOUTH. 

.. The above-named*Arthur Thistle- 
•vvood ir*tft»itt 48 years of age, five 
feet ten inches high, has a sallow com- 
jdexion, long visagfe, dark hair, (a 
little grey) daik hazle eyes and arch¬ 
ed eye-brows, a wide mouth, and a 
good set of teeth, has a scar under 
his right jaw, is slender made, and 
has tlii,* appearance of a military man, 
v/usbory in Lincolnshire, and appren-' 
ticed fo an apothecary '•t Newark, 
usually wears a blue long coa\ and 
blue pantaloons, and has been a lieu¬ 
tenant in the militia. 

(I'hc details of this atrocious at¬ 
tempt will be found given ^ully under 
the head of Trrls for High Treason, 
p. 105.) 

DISTUIIBANCES IN THE NORTH. 

“ lIccKmondmlcv, Feb. 22 - 
“ Yesterday morning, (Monday,) 
a scene of the most daring and bar¬ 
barous outrage presented itself that 
can possibly be discribed or concei# 
VC'S. A number of the members of a 
society calleck the Clothiers’ Union 
assembled at Batley, from Hanging 
and Earl’s Heaton, Dawgreen, and 
the neig'hbo urhood of Heckmond wike. 
Duriug the whole of Sunday night, 
numbers were heard talking and walk- 
ing backtrard and forward ; but^ibout 
four o’clocl^ on ^iS^pday morning some 
of them knocked at the door of a poor 
woman, and inquired if William Good- 
all lived there. Being answer^*! in the 
negative, they proceeded on unUl they' 


m 

ciine to i^e poor man’s dooff wd 
then, with* the utmo«| iiidbnce, l;ii»rai; 
it open ; at.thc same time codling oilt; » 
to the poor'fellow, who was in bed^ 

* Come out, thou black devil, or eke 
we will draw thee!’ His wife got U|) 
and looked out of doors, when she 
beheld a vast host of men, armed with 
la|ige cudgels and otHbr wetpons* wait¬ 
ing the arrival of her husband. 'Terri- 
fiediih the sight, she hastily shut the • 
door, and fastened it as securely as 
she could. * Just at this time l^hetr 
cruelty was exerting all its efforts on 
a mancalledMilton, whom they kicked' 
and beat in a manner too snocking 
to be related. Akrmed at this con¬ 
fusion, one of the mill-owners sent the 
above William Goodall for the assist¬ 
ance of some peace-officers and others, 
but, before he had gone far, he found 
himself pursued and surrounded on 
all sides. They knocked him down, 
then kicked abd beat him with their 
clubs in all parts of his body, so that 
he is now confined to his bed. At 
this crisis the constables arrived, but 
foun4 it impossible to enforce the 
powers of their office, beset, at they 
were, on all sides, by these desperate 
and inhuman wretches, who Were 
vowing with all their vengeanCe, that, 
whatever might be the consequence, 
they would kill every man that op¬ 
posed them. Would to heaven % 
could stop here! Butit was now time 
for the Black Men, as they called 
them, to come to their work} and, 
alas ! as eoorsas those from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Morley agpes*sed> they 
were seized; they were hewn and 
beaten to a degree the most barbarous 
and cruhL While these unfortunate „ 
men were suffering the cruelty of 
ynexpected foes, lamentable to 
another poor, quiet, and 
man, who was coming from Hovinlieii 
Clough,to wollc at the mill, Wiaihet 
by another company of thea^ ^t|0U8 
wretches, who beat him in so immer* 
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ciful a iTianner* thar.the poor suffer¬ 
er’s eyes were nearly lacerated from 
their sOcl^tS) bis legs i^d arms bro- 
ken» and most of his ribs fractured. 
Their barbarous career did not stop 
here. A poor old man, who was re- 
turaing from Mr Spedding’s, where 
he had been to seek for employ,Vvas 
identified as a Black Man,^nd imfie- 
diately knocked down, nearly strang- 
•» led, beaten, and kicked in a'^^sost 
unmerciful manner. Having, as they 
thought, d^jftived him of life, they 
threw him oyer an adjoining wall into 
a ditch. 

*‘'Bot perhaps you will now ask, was 
there no one to help ? To which I an¬ 
swer, that so far were these murder¬ 
ous wretches from receiving their just 
deserts, that they were strenuously 
encouraged by others as bad as them¬ 
selves. The number of these depre¬ 
dators was at least three hundied. 1 
am informed thVit their plan of opera¬ 
tions was settled at a meeting of their 
leaders, held in the vicinity of Dews* 
bury, at five o’clock on Sunday morn¬ 
ing laa^ !’* 

“ Leeds, Feh. 24'. 

** The most alarming reports weie 
yesterday in circulation, but I could 
not trace them to any authentic source. 
One report was, that several thousands 
ol[the • Union Men,’ who were stand¬ 
ing out for an advance of wages, had 
set fire to two large cloth-mills at 
Dewsbury, and that they had killed 
several of the Black Men, as they 
term those who work at the existing 
pricesv -vTlie^e rumours, though not 
true to the extent stated, are not with¬ 
out some foundation. There w&s a 
very violent riot and disturbance at 
Dewsbury and in the neighbourhood 
at a late hour last flight, and the 
* Union Men’ evinced every disposi- 
. tion to proceed to the lengths I have 
< atated. Their conduct was most vio- 
V lent and outrageous—^so much so, 
that an express arrived hej|e, at an 
early hour this morning, for a military 


forcO i and so urgent was the request, 
that a troop of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards set off immediately in their 
strole-dresses, but before their arnval 
at Dewsbury the mob had nearly dis¬ 
persed. With the aid of the peace- 
officers, they succeeded in apprehend¬ 
ing ten of the ringleaders, and brought 
them to this town, where they under¬ 
went an examination, and were this 
afternoon lent off to York Castle, to 
take their trial on a capital charge.” 


** GlasoSto, Feb. 23. 

' “ Last night a large patty of the 
Radical Reformers, who met in a ta¬ 
vern in the Gallowgate, were appre¬ 
hended by a warrant of the Sheriff of 
the county, and committed to the 
gaol of this city ; twenty-six, in all, 
were seized, cdnsisting, of delegates 
from different towns and villages in 
the neighbouring counties. Their ex¬ 
aminations are now going on at the 
court.room, before the Sheriff. The 
appearance of the military, and the 
seizure of such a number of indivi¬ 
duals, col^cted a considerable crowd. 
The shopkeepers closed their shops, 
and for about an hour there was much 
bustle and confusion in the street. 
The military guard, in returning to 
the barracks, were followed by a crowd 
of disorderly persons, and assailed with 
stones. 'We are glad to understand, 
however, that four of the most active 
the mob were land hold of, and ar^ 
at present in custody ; and that a pre¬ 
cognition is going on,Hvith a view to 
their trial for this daring offence. The 
Sentinels at the gaOl were doubled, and 
and ifl a sl^^ort time the town attained 
its usual tranquillity.” 


MARCH. 

*« ” Ross-shire, March 2. 

“ We have all been agitated by a 
most unpleasant business, which oc- 
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curred yesterday. The scisie to6k were about 200 armed, 
place on a part of hlr Monr6*8 (of the Sheriff could hot attew|>timuhhi » 
Novar) property, called CulraiO) nfar but the militia-men were owhpf^ (lo 
Gladfield. Mr Monro, wishing to re- hopes of frightening them) to dihr^' 

, move the numerous tenantry^on his with bayonets, when the women, io- 
estate of Culrain,, eauaed his law- stead of running away, as expected* 
agent to serve summonses of removiflg litei;ally rushed among the bayonets, , 
upon them. The officers sent to exe- crying out, ‘ We roast dte any way I 
cute this piece of dutyweretnaltrcet- belter to die here than’ in America, 
ed by the people, and obliged to re- or at the Cape of Good Hope) we ^ 
^ turn without effecting their purpose, don’t care for our lives.' 

The following are thg’particulars. In * “ In this tjimult some of the Ipldiere 
jsTrder tPN mforce the due execution of were compelled, in self-defence, to*6re 
*the writs oTremoving, the Sheriff of a few shots, by which we are sorry to 
the county, accompanied by one of his lea^n that two or three of the wotneiji 
substitutes, proceeded to Culrain. As were severely wounded.. No autho* 
some opposition was expected, these rity Was given by fhe civil ppwer for 
gentlemen were accompanied by about the firing. 

• 25 soldiers of the Ross-shire mihtia, “The venerable Sheriff- Depute used, 

nearly forty constables, and a very his utmost efforts to restore Order; 

' numerous body of geutlemen from the and endeavoured to expostulate with 
lower parrts of the county.- On ap- the enraged people on the impipoprie-. 
proaching Culrain, the progress of^ ty of their conduct, totally regardless 
the party was interrupted by the ap- of the showers of stones With which 
pearance of a body of three or four he was assailed. Finding,' however, 
hundred pwple, chiefly women, post-- all his efforts fruitless, and his force 
ed behind a stone dike, who rushing insufficient to enforce order, the whole 
out upon the soldiers with a hideous partial length retreated. The worthy 
yell, attacked them with sticks, stones. Sheriff has sustained some bodily hurt^ 
and other missiles;—ascene trulyhor- and had the pannels of his carriage 
rible, in winch 13 of the Sheriff's par- broken. Two other carriaget>'Sttf« 
ty were wounded, and of these One 'fered in the same way. Some the 
had his skull fractured by A stone, soldiers were very severely wounded, 
which hit him in the forehead. The and many of the gentlemen received 
Sheriff was in imminent danger; he severe hurts and contusions in rescu- 
was hit by three stones, one of which ing the Sheriff 'from the fury of the 
ext. his hat. He went amongst the roob. 

people, thinking to softeti thetn by y— “ The clergyman of the parish 
reasoning, but ff was itf vaip. They has, hf hi» infltience alone, acboropHsh- 
^ called out to him that he used to be ed whatthe authorities were imable to 
^ on the .side of mercy; that they effei^. The reverend^ gentleman con- 
thought he would protect thm | tuif' vened all the tenants at Culrain, on. , 
that he now came to .oppress them' the curr'ent, and, after pointitt4’^ 
like the rest. The tn^ob appeared al out fhrmadness and inutility pf 
; if raving mad; andpthose. who first iit- and tfie destructive 

tacked seemedriyfiods, and werftchief- queues that must inevitably’'jM:il(^\, 
ly women. The men were drawn up he prevailed upon every man 
on a height, and had taken quite a . to go ddwn to Ardgay InOj^ ^ 
military position behind a walk* with ceiVe their summonses lipr ret^t^srog,' 
their fire-arms in readiness. There which thsy did on the" 14th, when 
} • 
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the Sheriff’s officer met them from 
. Train. Many were prevented by sick¬ 
ness from coming. The Sheriff's oF- 
' ficer went to tWir houses and execu¬ 
ted their summonses, and returned at 
night to Ardgay, after experiencing 
the greatest hospitality. The revered 
gentleman skyshe shall go bound for 
the peace of the parish, aAd that'^o 
^ obstruction shall be given to the exe¬ 
cution of the laws ; at the same time 
he ma&es the following, feeling ap- 
' peat on behalf of his parishioners:— , 
** * Of all the human race,' he says, 

< there is not a more grateful or af¬ 
fectionate being than the Highlander, 
to the man who feels for his case and 
sympathizes with him ; but, alas! few 
of the, present day know his value; if 
they did, the system of extermination 
would not continue. I trust Mr 
Monro will still avert, from the first 
days of his po^seasiont of the estate, 
So dreadful a judgment as the cxpnl- 
sion of nearly 600 persons, able and 
willing to pay their rents, who are not 
one penny in arrears, and who have 
hitherto paid a higher rent thai^ the 
tacksman who is to succeed them.” 
Of these six l|undrcd souls there are 
more than 100 bed-ridden and aged 
persons, whose locks have grown hoat*y 
on the soil, un(j,er the fostering kind¬ 
ness, of their late excellent landlord. 
Sir Hector Monro, and whom no 
earthly power can remove till death 
come to their relief.’ ” 

3. At half past two this morn-^ 
a dreadful fire broke out in the 
town of'Uhatham. It commenced at 
the house of Mr Hill, a baker, Resi¬ 
ding at 69* Higk-street. Before any 
assistance could*he afforded, it had 
gdned such strength js to put an end 
to all hopes of saving Mr Hill^shoust, 

P r that next to it, vs^th which the 
iunes'had almost iminediately com- 
Jmunicated. The attention*©/ those 
who first came to the spot was then 
directed to the adjoining houses, and 
to those opposite, towards which the 


flames were drivejn by a violent north¬ 
westerly wind, which continued to 
blc|w strongly until a late hour in the 
morning. From house, and 

from roose of Mr* Watson a linen- 
draper, of Mr Cohen a pawnbroker, 
arid two or three others which inter¬ 
vened*, the devouring element reached 
the Sun-taverrf, a very extensive pile 
of building, and the principal inn of 
Chatham. When this house caught 
fire the scepye whs most awful, for the 
flames had now been.dp^r* by the" 
violence of the wind to the opposite 
side of the street, which then present¬ 
ed to the eye a pile of burning build¬ 
ings, between which, from the nar¬ 
rowness of the place, the passage was 
in some places impossible, and in all 
extremely dangerous. About half 
past four or five^ the roof of the Sun- 
tavern fell in with a tremendotis crash, 
.and shortly after only a very small 
part of the walls were seen standing.^ 
At'one time the- brewery of Mr Best 
v((«8 thought to be in sfleh danger 
that its utter ruin was looked upon 
as inevitable ; providentially, how¬ 
ever, by the prompt assistance of great 
numbers of the town's-people, aided 
by the aotive exertions or the military, 
it escaped with comparatively trifling 
damage. Mr Best was not so fortu¬ 
nate with respect to his dwelling-house, 
which, with several adjoining houses, 
also his pitoperty, were entirely consu¬ 
med- The walls of Mr Best’s h(Ml^e 
were* from their great solidity, the 
only pmts which were not levelled 
with we earthr. At four, and between 
that and six o’clock, the -confusion 
which reigned in the town was be¬ 
yond description. From the appear¬ 
ance «of the flames at the latter hour, 
it was thought tijat all the houses 
south-east of that vvhere“ the fire be¬ 
an would fall a sacrifice to its rage, 
o strong was this impression, that 
many”families, considerably removed 
from the immediate scene of danger, 
had taken down their beds afid other 
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articles of furniturei aod hitd remo¬ 
ved a large part of them to a still 
greater distance. 

About 11 o’clock the fury of the 
flames was checked by the partial de¬ 
struction of some houses on the same 
side of the street where it began* and 
by the total demolition of one or two 
on the opposite side, which the flames 
had net then reached, but which it 
was’judged proper to take down, tp 
‘“piQvent a further spread of the con- 
The whole numberof houses 
*dcbtroyea'!Trtfigh‘Street is t>8 ; but 
there were several small buildings de¬ 
stroyed m the rear o*f each. The vio¬ 
lence of the wind was such, that large 
flakes of burning matter were convey¬ 
ed to some hundred yards’ distance. 
One of those flakes fell upon a large 
stack of hay, about 150 yards from 
High-stseet, which consumed that, 
and two others which were clpse by. 
There was a considerable quantity of 
hay between these stacks, which for¬ 
tunately cstaped. From the extraor- 
dinaty lapidity with which the flames 
spread, and the danger which threat- 
incd in a narrow street, both sides of 
which for a great part on fire, an im¬ 
mensity of property was destroyed# 
which, had the weather been more 
mild, might have been saved. Seve¬ 
ral houses, and those, we^upderstand, 
principally belonging to persons whose 
rum must be the consequence, werC 
'4ii[holly uninsured. It is, however, a 
satisfaction, in relating this melancho¬ 
ly accident, tote able to sfate tfiateio 
life was lost on the occadoiit Oae or 
two persons were, we understand, btwt 
by the falling of a wall, but not dan¬ 
gerously. At an early hour of the 
day the news of the fire reachedJLon- 
don, from which ^me engines were 
dispatched ImiC mfore their arrival 
the flames had been nearly subdued. 
The engines from Rdchester.and Maid¬ 
stone were on the spot as soon as»pos8i- 
ble after the account had reached those 


places. The Sun fire-engine, draaro 
by 0 horses, reached Chatham at 0 *n 
the aftern^n. Great inconventence 
was experienced from the want of a 
plentiful supply of water. In some 
places it was conveyed in casks to the 
spot where the engines were at worn, 
and there emptied iqto the streets. 

This is, we understand, the third 
severe visitation by fire which Chat¬ 
ham has experienced within the last ’ 
half-concur)^. About 20 yeatl ago, a 
fire broke out nearly in the same place 
as the present one, which cansumed 
nearly 70 houses; and about 21 or 22*' 
years before that period, a fire hap¬ 
pened in the same street, by which 
80 or 90 houses fell a prey. 

4. A murder has been committed in 
the town of Woolwich, Kent, not 
exceeded in point of atrocity by any 
which stain the calc^ndar of crimes in 
this country. , The persons murdered 
were Mr Thomas Pafker, a venerable 
old gentleman, upwards of 70 years 
of age, and Sarah Brown, his house¬ 
keeper. 

He was an inoffensive gentlemanly 
man, very much respected by the 
whole neighbourhood. His only ser¬ 
vant was Sarah Brown, a steady Wo¬ 
man of about 40 years of age# who 
had lived with him three years. She 
too was well knowif by the neigh¬ 
bours, and was generally respected. 
On Friday evening nothing particular 
was observed about the premises. Mr 
Parker was occasionally seei at the 
bdw window'of the parlour in which 
he usually sat, and his seavank*was seen 
engaged in her ordinary avocations, 

* We Miould here state, that while the 
front Of the house looks into Red 
Lion-street, at the back there is 4 
smalt 'garden,- ieVminated by a h)|^ 
palil^gy which divides it from a nJufyoif 
fanei which is a common 
fare. The day cliised withdU^'jiny 
suspicion being excited; but at One 
in the myrning, the sentinel oU duty 
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at the north arch of the artillery bar¬ 
racks observed a dense smoke rising 
from Mr Parker’s house. ‘He instant¬ 
ly gave an alarm, and several of the 
artillerymen rushed forth to give as¬ 
sistance, They soon reached the spot 
which had attracted notice, and there 
found the flamej bursting from the 
parlour window. The mca rapped at 
the doorSvith great violence to awaker 
the inmates, who, it was supposed, 
were sfslcep, and iu8cnsij,blc of then 
danger. To their humane efforts no 
answer was returned ; a dcaih-likc si¬ 
lence prevailed within. The cry of 
** fire’* soon spread, and two engines 
arrived on the sp6t, and commenced 
playing into the window, Corpoial 
Anderson and Corporal Puutis, who 
were present with their men, now re¬ 
solved to force the street door, and, if 
possible, to rescue Mr Parker and his 
servant from their iippending fate. 
The resolution Vas no sooner formed 
than carried into effect, and these 
brave men, followed by others, rush¬ 
ed into the passage. From thence 
they went up stairs into the front 
room on the fiist floor; here the ra-* 
vages of the fire were perceptible; the 
furniture of a bed, which was of ma¬ 
roon (a woollen manufacture), had 
been partly consumed, and the embers 
Still smoked. In the bed itself there 
was no vestige of a human being. 
The men then ran into the bed-room 
on the second floor, which was found 
in fiamet; but the devouring element 
was soon extinguished.' The search 
which wade for Mr P.irkcr here 
also fruitless, as it was also in a 
back room in the fitht floor j neither* 
he nor his aervant could be found. 
Every exertion was^ now turned to¬ 
ward suppressing tlie flames in the par¬ 
lour, which weie gradually extending, 
b|^eaoB of the windoW-frame, to the 
jJwtn Aove. A hole was cwt in the 
™floor of the bed chamber, through 
which w atei was poured; aiyd by this 
10 


means, added to the incessant playing 
of the engines without, the danger was 
subdued. In a short time the parlour 
door was thrown open, and Lyons, 4 
man belonging to .the artillery band, 
entered. rIeTooked eagerly round in i 
search of the hapless tenants; he per¬ 
ceived a heap of something lying be¬ 
hind the dooE, and approached and 
attempted to lift it up, when he found 
it to be part of a human body. The 
man called to his companions, yiho ■* 
now Joined him,* and a secOTd ’uody, 
which proved to be tiranfr a femalej 
t(ras found stretched in the same place, 
although not so* much burnt. All 
hope of icstoring life had fled, and the 
bodies were left in this situation for 
some time, no doubt being entertain¬ 
ed that they were those of the unfor¬ 
tunate Mr Parkyr and his scrvrnt. A 
further investigation of the .premises 
now ^pok place, when it was percei¬ 
ved that blankets had been nailed up 
against every window, as if to conceal 
iiom those without tl>e appearance of 
the flames w'lthin. Tins led to a more 
minute examination, and it was ascer¬ 
tained that fire had been communica¬ 
ted in three different and distinct pla¬ 
ces, no one place having the slightest 
connexion with the other; that is to 
say, in the parlour on the ground floor, 
in the bed-chamber on the first floor, 
and in the bed-chamber on the second 
floor. From this it wai, concluded 
that there had been some foul play, 
but by whom yet remained a mystery. 
Smntinels were pkced r6und the house, 
smd at hptafc of day the investimtion 
Was renewed. The dreadful truth then 
burst upon the horror-struck specta¬ 
tors. The bodies of Mr Parker and 
his servant were examined. The form¬ 
er was burnt nearly to a cinder; the 
left leg and foot, <ah'.'Mch there was 
a black silk stocking and a shoe, only 
remained .entire. The skull, how¬ 
ever, xUhough the flesh was burnt off, 
remained whole, and afforded convin- 
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cing testimony of the commission of a 
most foul and detestable murder: on 
the left bide, towards the back, there 
was a terrific fracture. I 

The body of the woman was next 
examined, and heVe, if doubt existed 
before, it was completely removed, 
I'ht unfortunate creature lay stretbli- 
ed upon her face ; her apparel was 
partly consumed, and'her hair, which 
wai> long, was spread in dishevelled 
locks about her. She was lifted up- 
table, and the pause of her death 
, becanltperceptible. A lior- 
rible wound, inflicted apparently wjth 
a blunt iiistrumeiit„appcared over her 
c) e, and at the bat k of her head were 
three deep fractures, which some ima- 
gincd might have been pioduced by a 
bayonet, or some such weapon. 

’ H-LCTtOXS. 

^ • 

At no former election for the City 
of London were thtre greater exer¬ 
tions made, nor was party spirit more 
w'atnily manifested ; though public 
feeling was indifferent, and the poll 
slow for several days 

The following is the state of each 
day’s poll, during this severe contest. 

Wed. Th. bnd. Sal. Mon. Tue* 

\\ .».d.> )M 1 JWll-*0(rJ'_*!f;K3| t4<.2j 5;i70 

\l iison. .idiMi 

i iirti> .. if.l711S'l.VjOW Zim 433fli4')nn 
I..)rd ’Miiyor. , i21,11 arOlfU'J.'iy 

M .UlIiui.u. . lJ.i| 

Thorp... . l.h;ilOl!J,l.''.«4i2ir>327.'j'392l 

^ Westminster was contested warmly, 
though not with the same fury and vio¬ 
lence, as on *lhe lAt occasion. Sir 
Francis Burdett and Mr Hobhouse, 
the popular candidates, were opposed 
by Mr Lamb, who, though a moderate 
whig, was on this occasion supported 
by mirtistry. At the close of t^je poll, 
the numbers were» 

Sir FraiimBurdelt . 4327 

Mr ffohheuse . . ifjsa 

Mr J^amb . . - 4438 

VOL. XIII. PART 11. •* 


The two first were then declared 
duly elected. 

A warm contest for the representa¬ 
tion of ih*e county of Durham, be¬ 
tween Mr Lambton and Mr Whar¬ 
ton, of the treasuiy, suppoited by the 
late Vane, now Stewart, took place. 
Mr Powletl was unopposed. The 
numbers at the close of the poll stood 
at follow*:—. 

Lambton . . 1731 

Powlftt . . D'"*® 

Wliartfiii . . 874 

« 

At Carlisle, Mr Curwen, Sir James 
Graham, and a Mr James, on inde¬ 
pendent principles, started for the re¬ 
presentation of tjie city. Mr Cur- 
wen avowed the same manly, undis¬ 
guised principlc.s, and his speeches 
were warmly received. Mr James pro¬ 
mised patriotic efiorts. At the final 
close of the poll, the numbers stood: 

Sir .Tames (Iraham . S144 

C. Curwoii, E.sip* . 239 

. W. James, Ksq. . 140 

At the election for the Borough 
there was the same energy, and the 
same exertions, the same opposition 
spirit, exhibited. The fimmer mem¬ 
bers and Sir Thomas Tiirton were 
candidates. At the close of the poll 
the numbers blood:— 

Mr (Jttiv'crt . . 1264 

.'sir It Wilson .* . 115i 
Sir 'rhomas Tui ton . 458 

It was expected that there would 
have been no opposition for the re¬ 
presentation of York in Parliament, 
against Mr'Duiidas and Mr Wyvill, 
son of the veteran patasot; but Lord 
lipwden suddenly presented himself, 
and the usual exertions commenced. 
The following is the state at the close 
of the poll 

• Dundas V - . . 1617 

Wyvill . . . 1.527 

Howden . . 1201 

Theft was a severe struggle for the 

X 
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representation of Baverley, between 
Mr Wharton, the old member, Mr 
Fox, of Bramham Park, and General 
Burton. The numbers wefe, at the 
conclusion'— 


Mr Fox . 
Mr Wharton 
Mr Burton 


J037 

63H 

71 


bered, took place in'this city. At 
the close of the poll the numbers 
were— 


lltlgrave 

Gtosvenor 

Egerton 

'i’ownshend 


773 

6*)S 

680 

601 


After the greatek exertiot\ji by thg 
partisans of ail the candidates for the 
sepresentation of Liverpool, the close 
of the poll exhibited the following 
numbers;— * 


Lord Rancliffe having resigned, the 
representation of Nottingham was 
warmly contested by Mr Birch, Mr 
Denman, Mr Smith, and Mr Rolles- 
ton. At the close of a most vigoroup 
pole the numbers fftood— 




Wil'd Silt f.ajii Il.i\ 

Canning lol 7 hi i 

Gascoyne HJi 7 oh 

Crompton .Vt , yyo 31A 

Leyhmd U7 ' !»» 

At Preston, where a struggle was 
.dmobt unknown, a considerable num¬ 
ber of the electors invited Mr Wil¬ 
liams, and Mr H. Hunt offered hiin- 
bclf. A contest ensued .ilrnost unpa¬ 
ralleled in elcction.;ering dniials ; at the 
close of each day there was little nu¬ 
merical difference in the state of tlie 


poll. But at the final close 

the num 

hers were as under— 


Ilorrocks . 


Hornby 

lovi 

Williams . 

1 

Hunt 

1127 


AtChestii election four candidates 
offered themselves, Lord Belgrave and 
General Grosvenor, the late members. 
Sir .John Gray Egerton, and Mr 
Townshend. For sonic elections this 
city has been noted foi the severe 
struggles ol the popular Jiarty to ob¬ 
tain the ascendancy, the (iiosvenor 
interest, notwithstanding the patriot¬ 
ism of the head, file Lari Giosvenor, 
lost considerably in the public opinion 
in the late election. The General was 
in unnuiicnt personal dSnger; his cat a 
rugc was thrown over the Dee bridge, 
•nid himself escaped with difficulty, 
covered with w'ounds and bi uftes. 

The scNcrcst contest ever leincm- 



hirst 

l-»St 

pirch 

61 

837 

1891 

Denman 

68 , 

83.3 

1891 

Smith 

95 

849 

1858 

Uollcbton 

.'>5 

815 

1858 

This poll. 

proves the firmness and 

consistency o 

F the voters. 

There was 

no splitting of votes. 

and 

no compro- 


mibing. 

The election for Coven try ^was a se¬ 
vere struggle between the partizans of 
the contending candidates; considera¬ 
ble ebullition of anger took place, and 
the city was several times thrown into 
confusion ; none of the candidates lent 
their assistance to promote it. Mr 
Cobbett’s high expectations, which he 
had been led into, were not realized, 
though he had the majority of the po¬ 
pular feeling. 

The following is the state of the 
poll at the close 

EUice . , . J.525 

Moore . . . 1467 

Cobbett . . . 518 

Three candidates stCirted for the 
county of Berks, Mr Dundas and Mr 
Neville, the old members, and Mr Hal- 
Ictt, a popular candidate. The returns 
were— 

Dundas . . . 1035 

isfeville . . . 1009 

Ilallctt . ( 'Wiw • 

The election for Reading was the 
longest on -record j every exertion was 
used by* the partisans of each candi- 
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date to advance the poll. At the con 

elusion the numbers stood— 


Monck 

•ifs 

Palmer 

399 

Way land . 

394 


when the two popular candidates^werc 
returned. 

Hedfordshire rejected a LoM of the 
Admiralty ; the members had a severe 
struggle, being as under—* 

Tavistock . . l+j*) 

Tym . •. . 1311 

Usboriv*--,. . . 1^1.> 

For the representation of Gam- 
bridge, there were four candidates — 
'I’he numbers were as follows : — 

'I'rt tu'h . 'jH 

CJu-iTC . :{S 

/Viham- . . IK 

I'ryijiu- , . . 10’ 

blr Foote, of Charlton-place, pre- 
seuteti himself, to oppose the late mem¬ 
bers for Canterbury, Lord Clifton and 
Mr Lushington, but perceiving the 
poll hopeless, he resigned. The fol¬ 
lowing 18 the state of it:— 

Liishington . . 601 

riifton . . . 

b'oote . . 86 

The election for Sussex was severe¬ 
ly contested to the conclusion j on the 
ninth day, Mr Cavendish resigned. 
The following is the state of the poll 
on the following days .— 


Burrell 

tin-t. 

Fourth. 

1.300 

Last 

2120 

Curtt IS 

3t3 

1229 

2258 

Cavendish 

173 

1009 

1857 

•The election for Arundel 

closed af- 


ter a contest of three days ; the num- 


bers were as follow 




First. 

S ond. 

Third. 

K. Blake 

62 

126 

185 

— Bury 

62 

126 

• 174 

■— Atherley 

69 

127 

157 

.T. BUkc* 

6b 

123 

157 


After a severe contest of seven days, 
the late members, Sir W: De Crespig- 
Ry, and Mr Chamberlaync**were re¬ 
turned to Parliament for Southamp¬ 


ton. The following is a state of 
poll for .the first, fourth, and last 
days:— 



Kir«l. Fourth. 

iMt. 

De Crespigriy 

5S .'>03 

559 

('hamlK'rlayne 

54- 112 

473 

Dot tin 

51 413 

472 

The election f«r Portsmouth was 


carried on with great acrimony on the 
part of the supporters of the govern¬ 
ment candidate ; every engine was set 
to work. *> It was," says a late Hamp¬ 
shire Telegraph, “ then a great' strug¬ 
gle between independence and corrup¬ 
tion,” in the cause of Admiral Mark¬ 
ham. I'he following were the num¬ 
bers at the dost* of the poll:— 
i’arter ... 53 

Markham . . 37 

t'uckhurn ... 22 

There was a severe contest at Taun¬ 
ton, and at the close the numbers 

were:— • , 

Ituruig . . . Sit 

Warre ... 277 

Seymour . . . 22i 

Three candidates started for elec¬ 
tion at Bristol, Mr Wright, on the 
popular interest, Mr Hart Davis, and 


Mr Baillie. Tlie folio 
of each day’s poll — 

wing 18 

the state 

Wright haU 

816 

58 

Davis 

lllH . 

1337 

32 

Butllic 

720 

628 

5 


APRIL. 

“ P^l0CLAM^TlON, 

‘^yt^eLord-ProVost and Magistrates 
of the City of Glasgow, the She¬ 
riff of Lanarkshire, and the Justices 
t of the Pelcc for th<* Lower Ward 
of the said County. 

“ Inconsequence of the present threat¬ 
ening "appearances, the Lord-Provost, 
Magibtratib, Sheriff, and Justices, 
hereby order all shops to be shut, this 
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nd every following night, until tran¬ 
quillity 18 restored, at the hour of six ; 
and they hereby enjoin all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city to retire to their houses 
as soon as possible thereafter, and not 
later than seven o’clock. 

“All strangers are hereby enjoined to 
withdraw from the Vrity before seven 
o’clock, at night Parties or 'groups 
o£ people standing together, or walk¬ 
ing the stiarels after the hour of seven, 
will be deemed disturbers of Uic peace, 
and will be dealt with accordingly. 

11 the lamps arc put out, the inha¬ 
bitants are desired immediately to il¬ 
luminate their wnidovvs with as much 
light us they can conveniently com¬ 
mand—G od sAVK lilt Kin(. 

“ Glasgow^ April 3, 1820." 

luiin. II I’oi \us III n vun 

“ Whereas certain wicked, cvil-dis- 
postd, and traitorcus pcisu.is, during 
the night of the 1st, or on the monu 
ing of the 2d of Api.l inalant, did fe¬ 
loniously, iraitoiously, and daringly, 
in furtherance of a coiupiracy to com¬ 
pass or imagine the death of our L<nd 
the King, or to levy war against our 
Loid the King, within his realm, or 
to commit uitui treasons, publiBh and 
allix on tlie emails and public places in 
many parts ot liie eit) and suburbs of 
Glasgow, .iiivl utliei p irtb of the coun¬ 
ty of L aiiaik, a most wicked, revolu¬ 
tionary, and treasonable address to the 
inhabitants of Citeat Diitain and Iie- 
laiid, dated at Glasgow Aj^ril 1, IS20, 
and bearing to be I^sued “ by order 
of the Coiiimittee of Orgam/aiion for 
forming a Provisuvial Governmenti’' 
diicctly and openly proclaimmgVcLcl- 
lion against our Lord th" King, and 
tin 1.1 ws and constitutioivof this realm, 
inciting .'*.,d stimulating the suhiecis 
of our Lord the King to take up aims 
for the ovit throw ot the govtiiiment 
and constitution as by law estubltshed, 
and to lev) war against our Lord the 
Kingi and fuithcr, endcavouting to 


seduce the soldiers of our Lord the 
King to desert their duty, and to join 
in a threatened insurrection, and to 
intimidate and overawe all loyal and 
peaceable subjects by threats of vio¬ 
lence and devastation : The Lord Pro¬ 
vost and Magistrates of the city of 
Glasgow’, Sheriff of the county of 
Lanark, and Justices of the Peace for 
the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, here¬ 
by offer a reward of .3(X)/. to any per¬ 
son or persons who shall, within fou' 
teen days from this daiev,ljtScover’and 
appuehend, or cause to be discovered 
and apprehended, tlsose guilty of this 
overt act of high-treason, by printing, 
publishing, and issuing the said icvo- 
liitioriary and treasonable addiess, un- 
dtr the said tieasonable designation 
of the Committee of Organiyaiion for 
forming a Provisioiral Cfoveriiment, 

“ (Uafigaxv, April ‘If 1820" < 

The following is a copy of the Ad¬ 
dress rcferied to above :— 

Atltlrrss to the Jnha/ntnnts of (Irral 
Ihtlatu and Ireland. 

*• Friend,and Countrymen,— Roused 
fiom that torpid state in winch we 
have been sunk for so many years, we 
are at length compelled, from the ex¬ 
tremity of our sufferings, and the con¬ 
tempt heaped upon our petitions for 
itdres**, to assert our rights, at the ha¬ 
zard of our lives ; and proclaim to the 
worldthe real motives, which, if notmis- 
repiesentcd by designing men, would 
have united all ranks—have reduced us 
to take up arms for the redress of our 
common grievances. 

“ The numerous public meetings 
held throughout the country has de¬ 
monstrated to you, that the mteiests 
* of all classes are tlii same; that the 
piotcction of tlie life an3*property of 
the rich man is the interest of the poor 
man, and, uf return, it is the interest 
e.f the rich to protect the poor from 
the iron grasp of despotism } for, when 
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Its victims arc exhausted in the lower 
circles, there is no assurance but that 
Its ravages will be continued in the 
upper; for, once set in motion, if will 
continue to move till a succession of 
victims fall. 

“ Our principles are few, and found¬ 
ed on the basis of our couslitutiun, 
which w'ere purchased with the dear- 
^•8t blood of our ancestors, and which 
we sv\ear to transmit to posterity un- 
-^ullicd, or perish in tlie attempt. I'lqua- 
ljiy%of lights (not vf pioperty) is the 
• object for w-hx Ji we contend, and which 
we consider as the only secuiity^or 
our liberties and lives. 

“ Let US sliew to the wot Id that we 
are not tliat lawless, sanguinary labble, 
which our oppressois would persuade 
the highi r circles we are—but a brave 
and generous people, determined to be 
tree l,il»erty or death is our motto, 
and i^e have sworn to reluin home m 
triumph—or return no more ! * 

“ Soldiers,—-Shall )ou, countrymen, 
bound, t)y the sacred obligation ot an 
oath, to defend your country and your 
Kingfiomenemits, whetlicr foieign or 
domestic, plunge your bayonets into 
the bosoms of fathers and brothers, 
and at once sacriiice at the shrine of 
military despotism, to the unrelenting 
orders of a triiel faction, those feelings 
w'liich you hold in common with the 
rest of mankind ?—Soldiers! turn ) our 
eyes towards Spain, and there behold 

\ the happy effects resulting from the 
union ol soldiers and citr/ens. Look 
to that quarter, an^ there behold the 
y<5ke of hated despotism, broke by the 
unanimous wish of the people and the 
soldiery, happily accomplished with¬ 
out bloodshed. And shall you, who 
taught those soldiers to fight the bat¬ 
tles of liberty, refuse to fight those of 
}our own ^mti;^? Forbid it, Hea¬ 
ven ! Come forward then at once, and 
free your country and your King from 
the power of those that have h^ld them 
foo, too long in thraldom. 


Fiiends and countrymen,—-The 
eventful period has now arrived when 
the services of all will be required for 
the forwarding of an object so uiiiver* 
sally W'ishod, and so absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Come forward, then, and assist 
those who have begun in the comple¬ 
tion of BO arduous a task, and support 
Uie laudable eftortsVhich we aie about 
to make* to replace to Uritons those 
rights consecrated to them by Magna. 
, ('harta and the liill of Rights, and 
sweep fron/ our shores that corrpption 
which has degraded us below the dig¬ 
nity of man. 

“ Owing to the misrcprcsentatidns 
which have gong abrOiid with regaid 
to our intentions, we think it indis¬ 
pensably necessary to declare inviola¬ 
ble all public and pitvate propcity 
And we hereby call upon all .lustiees 
of the Peace, and all others, to siiji- 
press pillage and plundei of every de¬ 
scription ; afid to cadeavour to secure 
those guilty of sucli oflences, that they 
may receive that punishment which 
such violations of justice demand. 

“ In the present state of aflairs, and 
during the continuation of so momen¬ 
tous a struggle, w'c earnesly request of 
all to desist fiom their labour, from 
and after this day, the Ist of April ; 
and attend wholly to the recovery of 
their rights, and consider it as the duty 
of every man not to recommence until 
he IB in possession of those rights whicli 
distinguish Uie freeman fiom the slave, 
VIZ. tiiat of giving consent to the laws 
by which Ije is to be governed. Wc, 
therefore, recommend to the proprie¬ 
tors of pubbe works, *aiid all others, 
to stop the one, and shut up the other, 
until brder is restored, as we will be 
accountable for no damages which may 
be sustained, #nd which, after this pub- 
* he intimation, they can have no claim 
to. 

y^nd we hen by givi notice to all 
those who 'hall b«. found carrying 
arriis against tho«e v’ho intend to rt- 
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jjencrate their country, and restore its 
inhabitants to their native dignity, 
we shall consider them as traitors to 
their country, and enemies to their 
King, and treat them as such. 

“ By order of the Committee of Or¬ 
ganization, for forming a Provisional 
Government. 

** Olns^otv, April 1, 1821. 

Britons, —God—•Justice —the 
jsriahes of all good men, are with u$. 
Join together and make it one cause, 
and the nations of the earfii shall hail 
the day when the standard of liberty 
shall be raised on its native soil " 


Paislitv, jipril —The radicals 
have at last shewn ih ‘mselves in their 
true colours. An adaress to the inha- 
bitantsof Great Britain and Ireland was 
most industriously circulated through 
the town on Saturday evening, dated 
at Glasgow, the 1st April, and during 
the night many of them were posted 
on the walls. 'Phis address, which may 
be considered as the manifesto of the 
radicals, is fraught with the most open 
and barefaced rebellion. At first those 
who, lukewarm in the cause of govern¬ 
ment, and who are ever ready to make 
apologies for the proceedings of the 
disaffected, pretended it was a govern¬ 
ment trick, and quite unauthorized by 
the radicals. 'Phe radicals have, how¬ 
ever, given then friends on this occa¬ 
sion the lie ; for, in obedience to the 
request of this “ Committee of Orga¬ 
nization foi forming a Piovistonal Go¬ 
vernment,” by whom this address bears 
to be issued, the grcatei part of the 
working classed tii tnii. town voluntari¬ 
ly gave up woik, .and by actual wo- 
lence to tne persons and propel ty, or 
threats, have prevented the few who 
wen wdliug to work ^fora doing so 
Oiir working population are, thercfoie,* 
this day quite idle, many of them saun¬ 
tering through the streets as^on tlie 
holyday of the lllth December last ; 
others are gone to the coiintiy. hold¬ 


ing meetings in the fields; and a good 
many are at Johnstone, where, with 
the aid of vast numbers from the sur¬ 
rounding villages, they are endeavour¬ 
ing to intimidate the workers at the 
different cotton-mills, so as they may 
also give up work. Most of the pub¬ 
lic works in the immediate vicinity, 
through intimidation, gave up work 
at nine o’clock this morning. A large 
party of men and boys assembled this 
, forenoon on the Sacel-hill with two 
flags, and for sevefl-al hours prajjt'jed 
military manceuvres, by^mierching and 
forming into close column. 

Since writing the above we learn 
the menaces of the mob succeeded in 
causing all the cotton-mills at John¬ 
stone to he shut up. 

Two men are lodged in the police- 
office for sticking up the radical ad¬ 
dress on Sunday morning, and two 
others are also confined here for tear¬ 
ing down the proclamation of the Ma¬ 
gistrates on Sunday evening. 

Last night, about twelve o’clock, 
nearly thirty radicals went out from 
Paisley to Lounsdale, a n>ile south¬ 
west fiom the town, and demanded 
whatever hre-arms might be in the 
house. On being told there were no 
arms in it, they said they would go 
next to Foxbar, a little to the w'cst- 
waid. The proprietor of Lounsdale 
told them, if they did, they would 
meet with a determined resistance, 
w'hich they found to be the case, as 
the piopnetor, after vainly giving 
them waining tQ retir*’, fired upon 
them, by which a young man of fhe 
name of Cochrane was killed, and it n 
supposed several others were wound¬ 
ed, as blood was traced to some dis¬ 
tance from the house. The body was 
lying «it Foxbar this morning, the 
party having retire’ij altgr the first fire, 
without carrying off the body Coch- 
lane was only liberated from prison a 
few days ago for in-mlting the mili¬ 
tary 
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Glasgow, AprU 4.— About mid¬ 
day the Dumbartonshire yeomanry ca¬ 
valry arrived in town, and in tne af¬ 
ternoon the Ayrshire yeomanry caval¬ 
ry. Another troop of Ayrshire yeo¬ 
manry cavalry arrived this morjiiing. 
More troops are expected in the course 
^ of the day. Several troops of the lOth 
^hussars, and the 80th regiment of foot, 
marched from Edinburgh yesterday 
■>. morning for this district. 

•..From the thre^itening appearances 
' on the street^during yesterday, a pro¬ 
clamation was issued by the Lord Pro¬ 
vost and Magistrates, the Sheriff of 
the county, and .lustices of Peace, or¬ 
dering all shops to be shut at six, and 
enjoining the inhabitants to retire to 
theirhousesnot later than seven o’clock. 
Th^rsc orders were strictly observed by 
the great body of the people All our 
garrison, together with the numerouh 
volunteer corps, were on dufy for a 
great part of the night ; they muster¬ 
ed again early this morning, and arc 
all under orders to be ready at a mo¬ 
ment's warning Little more was done 
than hooting and howling by the mob, 
on the streets, as small detachments of 
the military were passing. 

Many corps have been observed 
drilling HI this neighbourhood for se¬ 
veral nights past, and some of them 
even during the day. In some places 
strangers have taken possession of 
smiths’ sliops, who instantly fell to 
work in manufacturing pikes, &c. 

The tinws are .perilous in the ex- 
freme. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that there are at this moment 
60,(XX) persons in this city, and the 
surrounding towns and villages, who 
have struck work ; many of these, not 
a doubt remains, have been dompellec} 
to join tbi^JiigWy illegal combination 
by threats , such an immense body, 
however, cannot long remain inactive. 
If strong measures be not ip#tantly re- 
'sorted to, it is impossiible to say when 
and^wherc the mischief will end. 


15th.— Action at BoNNTMiriR.-- 
The following account of this afl&ir 
was published oy authority :—** Wed¬ 
nesday morning, about seven o’clock, 
one of the Stirlingshire yeomanry, in 
proceeding to join his troop at Fid- 
kirk, was stopt on the high road, with¬ 
in a fevv miles of iCilsyih, by a party 
of armed radicals, who refused to al¬ 
low him to pass. On his return he 
met an orderly of the Kil^th troop, 
with dispatches, proceeding. in the 
same direction, and both came into 
Kilsyth, where they acquainted the 
officer with what had occurred. Lieu¬ 
tenant IJodgsou of the lOth hussars, 
and Lieut. Davidson of the Stirling¬ 
shire yeomanry, immediately marched 
with a party of each of those corps in 
pursuit of the men, whom they over¬ 
took near Boiinybridge. On obser¬ 
ving tins force the radicals cheered and 
advanced to a wall, over which they 
commenced firing at the military. 
Some shots were then fired by the sol¬ 
diers in return, and, after some time, 
the cavalry got through an opening 
in the wall, and attacked the party, 
who resisted till overpowered by the 
troops, who succeeded in taking nine¬ 
teen of them prisoners, who are lodged 
in Stirling Castle. In this encounter 
Lieutenant Hodgnon received a pike 
wound through the right hand, and a 
serjeant of the 10th hussars was se¬ 
verely w'oufided by a shot in the side, 
and by a pike. Three horses were also 
wounded,. Four of the radicals were 
wounded, one of whqm was left on the 
field ; five muskets, two pistols, eigh¬ 
teen pikes, and*about one hundred 
round of ball cartridges, were taken. 
Lieutenant Hodgson has reported to 
Major-General SirBradford, that 
no troops could behave better than the 
whole party under his command.” 

iflsTUni'AM l.S AT OKEItNOCK. 

Sth.—(From the Greenock paper.) 
-Tic considerate of our readers will 
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readily believe, that, in sitting down to 
narrate the lamentable events of last 
Saturday, we undertake a most labo¬ 
rious and painful duty. Harassed by 
the conflicting statements wc have re¬ 
ceived of occurrences, to the far great¬ 
er part of which we were not eye-wit¬ 
ness, the difficulty'of separating the 
false from the true must be self-evi¬ 
dent. All, indeed, that wc can pie- 
tend to cU), is to weigh the evidence 
before us, to strike an impartial ba¬ 
lance, and give what we conscientious¬ 
ly believe to be the best of our infor¬ 
mation. » 

The rumour very gonerally prevailed 
here on Saturday forenoon, tliat some 
individuals, apprehended and imprison¬ 
ed in Paisley for political olferices, 
were, in consequence of the crowdtd 
state of the gaol there, to be brought 
down to this town, during the day, 
under,the escort oRihe Porl-Glasgow 
Volunteers, on their return from doing 
military duty at Paisley. No positive 
information, however, to that edict 
arrived till four in tlic afternoon, when 
two of the local military came into 
town, and gave intimation at the gaol 
that the prisoners were btii.ging in.— 
From that time the streets began to 
throng with idle people and children ; 
and when, about tl ree quarters of an 
hour thereafter, the prisoners and es¬ 
cort did arrive, a considerable crowd 
had been attracted towards the line of 
street through which they were to pass, 
but nothing like tumult prevailed — 
Curiosity was the sole exciting motive 
with the old as w'cll as young ; .ind 
amongst the former, assembled in occav 
sional groups, we remarked that' the 
general sentiment was legnt that cir¬ 
cumstances should have icauscd the 
necessity of transferring these prison¬ 
ers to our gaol, to the temporary in¬ 
terruption of the tranquillity o,f the 
town Nothing like an expression of 
sympathy for the individuals, on ac¬ 
count of the peculiar offences V with 


which they were charged, occurred in 
our hearing ; and, knowing something 
of tlie general disposition of all the 
classes of the inhabitants, we are to¬ 
lerably confident that no such sympa¬ 
thy was either generally felt or uttered. 
The escort, with five prisoners in a 
cart in the centre, marched along Cath- 
cart-street, to beat of drum, with ciear 
ranks, and without the slightest an¬ 
noyance. In tlie same order they de¬ 
livered up their cirarge at the ga.oi ; 
and but a few minutcb intervened, while 
they prepared to return homewards. 
Dining this time the first attempt at 
molestation, it appears, took place — 
Some boys on the rising ground of 
Bank-street threw some small stones 
amongst the volunteers, and, to repress 
this disposition, two or thiee pieces 
w'cre, we undei stand, discharged in the 
air. 'I'heir march was recommenced, 
and, in lepissing Cathcart-sticet, the 
crowd became less orderly, and some 
annoyanci to tlu volunteers 'vas con 
titiuid to be expicistd as they went 
along. Occasionally, some of them 
weie ohscived to turn round to inti¬ 
midate the mob from pre-vsing upon 
thiir ranks, and, from the Fost-oHice 
onwards to the Rue-end, missile.s were 
occasionally thrown. These, however, 
were lew in number, and projected 
chiefly by boys After turning the 
corner of Cathcart-street, the throw¬ 
ing of stones, though still but little 
icmaiked, perceptibly increased, and 
the volunteers had npt gone many paces, 
when some ofthem, indignant at treat*, 
ment which they considered as unman¬ 
ly, and which, while in the strict line 
of their duty, they had so little rea.son 
to anticipate, fired off their muskets 
among ttie crowd. The nunaber of 
shots discharged at ffiis q^itical juiic- 
tore, we believe, w-as considerable.— 
Many supposed that merely blank car- 
tiidges w;ere fired. Unfortunately it 
proved otherwise, as two persons fell' 
wounded, Stimulated by passion, and 
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forgetting who were the original ag¬ 
gressors, others joined in the missile at¬ 
tack ; stones were projected of lai*ger 
size, artd in greater number. Much, 
we understand, was done by the of¬ 
ficers of tlie volunteers to restrain their 
men from tlie use of their arms, and, 
|)tSides the i^ny instances in which 
eTcrflplary forbearance was spontane¬ 
ously exercised, this was partially of- 
ft^'Ctual. Still, however, a number of 
shois were fired within the distance of 
•II few hundred.yards; and from the 
nai rowncss of the way, and the coiji- 
pactness of the croved, seieial of these 
continued to take fatal eficct 'I'he 
mob did not retire from the unequal 
conflict. 111 which they wuc invoking 
destruction on many innocent iiulivi- 
duals.^ notwithstanding it was evuient 
that the temper of the militaiv was pro- 
grcbsivtfy using, and that they were 
no^fr yielding moie readily to iW im¬ 
pulses. If some of the crowd dropped 
oft in the rear of the local mihtaiy, it 
was, 111 a similar degiec, augmented in 
theirontby the inhabitants iif the sub¬ 
urbs through which tliey weic ma¬ 
king then way. Many of these weie 
spectators and nnconocious of their 
danger, and to tins is to be attributed 
the circumstance, that almost all liie 
sufferers in this melanclioly affray were 
altogether unconcerrud in its origin or 
issue. . We have, indeed, heard of but 
.one person wdio fell, that was known 
have acted offensively against the 
wlunteers. J'he s^trait passage of 
Caftsdy ke, tlie skirmisli being still con¬ 
tinued, increased the number of vic¬ 
tims ; ahd here, of course, many narrow 
escapes also occurred. One window in 
asmallale house is pointed outwhich no 
less than seven balls had penetrated, 
and in which );wo jfien had almost im¬ 
mediately previous been sitting. It was 
not till the Volunteers got clear of 
Cartsdyke that the annoyance of the 
^oh, or the retaliatory procccSi'-'gs of 
the former ceased ; and when wc cou. 


eider the extent of ground passed over 
from the cfynmencement of the serious 
attack, being little short of half a mile, 

It will not appear extraordinary that 
m the numerous irregular discharges 
of musketry so many casualties occur¬ 
red. We cannot state the precise num¬ 
ber at any pariiculaf point, but fiom 
a general view it appears to us that the 
more mortal part of the conflict took , 
place in Cartsdyke. On the, whole, 
tw'O pet sons haight be said to hav< been 
killed on the spot, one died shortly af¬ 
ter being removed from the ground to 
an adjacent house, and thiec the same 
evening in the In^imaiy. The medi¬ 
cal gentlemen in the town were almost 
all on the spot in the shortest time 
possible, and most indefatigably active 
111 rendering then assistance. Besides 
the three above mentioned, six were 
immediately cairied to the Infirmary'. 
The* rest of flie casus were attended 
privately. In all, the persons who died 
on the spot and during the evening were 
six, and live more remained wounded m 
the hospital, of w'hom three arc consi- 
derLd dangerous, making llie total 
mmiher of ascei tamed casualties, in- 
eludiiig out patients, 18 It is report- 
tedjthat the man already mentioned as 
so aciKc ill fomenting the disturbances, 
was also wounded. Idc has absconded. 

'1 lie number above is within that ge¬ 
nerally leported, but we have the au¬ 
thority of the medical gentlemen for 
saying, that, from comparing notes, it 
is believed the list subjoined is nearly, 
if not altogether correct. The previous 
misapprehension origin^itod in several 
of dthe profession having at different 
times ftispected the same patient, so 
that many of the casualties were enu¬ 
merated twice* 

* From the eastern extremity of Carts¬ 
dyke the voliintters proceeded home¬ 
ward without molestation. Many of 
them received severe contusions ; but 
these, from onr own knowledge, wc 
are notlible to parliculanze 
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At SIX o’clock, the release of all the 
operative classes from laboip- increased 
the throng on the streets, and fears be¬ 
gan to be entertained that they would 
meditate some attack on Port-Glas- 
gow ; but in a short time the current 
of their feelings was impelled in a dif¬ 
ferent direction. 'I he liberation of the 
radical prisoners from the gabl became 
the channel through which they de¬ 
cided to,vent their turbulence. To this^ 
there IS strong ground lor believing 
they were instigated by strangers, and 
at all events, when assembled on the 
spot, it proved that they were to reap 
material assistance from such. The 
Magistrates, .IuHtice.s of Peace, and a 
number of the re.spcctabic inhabitants 
were on the ground, entreating the 
crowd, by every possible argument, to 
withhold from their unwarrantable in¬ 
tentions. But to all these entreaties 
the answer was pnitorn.ly, that •they 
were determined to persist. Those 
persons known to ht strangers, of whom 
there were a great inanj, and tvulently 
taking an extreme inten-st in the re¬ 
sult, did nut allow this determination 
to cool. They addtessed the crowd 
around them in the most inflammatory 
language, and it is even said, were seen 
distributing money amongst them.— 
'J’hey proceeded j;o assail the outer gate 
of the prison, which soon yielded to 
the great force applied. Against the 
door of the gaol itself they next im- 

{ idled their offensive engines, still fol- 
owed by the Magistrates, Justices of 
the Peace, Special Constables, and 
others, who rclpeatedly risked their per¬ 
sonal safety, and .some of whom v ere 
hurt in the attempt to avert the conse¬ 
quences. AH was, however, vain , the 
door was burst open, ayd no alternative 
remained but to allow the mob to carry 
off the prisoners which came from 
Paisley. None othcis werc^ souglit, 
or escaped. After d few minutes spent 
in clamorous tiiumph, the piihuiieis 
Were coin») ed a^^ay by diffcri^nt waj s, 


until they got clear of the town. None 
of them have since been found. 

U nrestrained as the mob were by any 
military force, (to the presence of 
which we have long been strangers in 
this town), it was perhaps fortunate 
that the attack on the gaol occupied 
their attention so exclusively till their 
purpose was gained ; as. immediately 
after some desperate ind’viduals shout¬ 
ed, “ Away for Port Glasgow and 
now, as easily led co mischief as impel - 
vious to reason, a sort of recruiting 
w?8 commenced in the streets, and, 
proceeding onwards, they pulled up 
the iron railing on the premises of dif¬ 
ferent individuals in their route ; but, 
learning an express had been early sent 
to Port-Glasgow to put the inhabit¬ 
ants on their guard, they desisted ; and 
after some further parade and noise, 
dispersed At 10 o’clock, the streets 
w'cre as quiet as if nothing extradl'di- 
nary had happened ; perhaps more so, 
indeed, than usually on a Saturday 
evening. The same tranquillity pre¬ 
vailed throughout the night and morn¬ 
ing ; so that when a party of 25 of the 
10 th Hussars (the Lord-Lieutenant 
having been apprized by official ex¬ 
press of tlie disturbance, and military 
requested) galloped into town from 
Paisley, about two o’clock, they push¬ 
ed right through, expecting to find 
the people congregated at some parti¬ 
cular spot, and were in utter amaze¬ 
ment when, on going to the farthi 
extremity of IJlackhiJl-strect, they 
turned the heads of their hoises, haVing 
scarcely met an individual. 

DlbTnilUANCES IN YORKSHIRE. 

10 th.—On Monday night, informa¬ 
tion was received at Huddersfield, by 
those active magistrates,^ Mr Ilaigb, 
and Mr Haigli Alien, that a large 
force was to assemble the following 
mornip; Iroin Bradford, Keighley, 
Halifax, Dewhbury, and Mirfield. It 
w'as, without delay, communicated lo 
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Sir John Byng, who immediately mo- 60,000 companions in arms; but, per- 
vcd his head-quarters from Pontefract ceiving that all these flattering repre- 
to Wakefield. During the nig^t, a sentations‘were mere delusion, they 
movement was observed on the west of threw away their arms, exclaiming tbit 
Huddersfield ; but this party, proba- they were betrayed. Soon after their 
bly from the smallness of its numbers, dispersion, a detachment of cavalry 
and the want of co-operation, disper- from Huddersfield, consisting of 16 of 
sed. The great movement was from the yeomanry and 10 of the 4-th Dra- 

• the vi cinity df Barnsley, where, early goon guards, under the command of 
otii uesdayfmorning, large bodies of Major dc llartli, appeared, but they 
me’n, armed with muskets and pikes, found that the enemy had fled in small* 
and. having colours and drums, were • groups towards their respective homes, 
seen moving in the direction of Grange- The pikes left upon the field ainbunted 

• moor and Flocton, between Hudders- to upwards of 1(K), which the soldiers 

field and Wakefield • picked up as trophies, and conveyed to 

About one o’clock the malcontents, Huddersfield, with a green flag, edged 
who amounted to 200, all armed with with a black frirf)»^e, on which was in- 


pikes or other offensive weapons, be¬ 
gan to move by different routes to¬ 
wards Grangc-moor, the appointed 
rendezvous, which is a large common 
betweep Wakefield and Huddersfield, 
and nearly at an equal distance between 


scribed—“ He that smiteth a man so 
that he die, shall surely be put to 
death.” 

The only prisoner made during the 
night in li.irnbley was a boy about 14- 
years of age, who was found with a 


the two places, from each of which it scythe in his hand,*preparing to fix it 


is about six miles. In their line of 
march they did not proceed in a col¬ 
lected body, but took different routes, 
all avoiding the town, except a body 
of six, who, notwithstanding the pa¬ 
trol, fearlessly passed through the 


into a shaft, and he was sent off to 
Pontefract, where the magistrates were 
sitting, but he was discharged on hia 
master’s reoogm/.ance (>n Wednesday 
three men were apprehended, and on 
Thursday morning the Barnsley troop 


streets, each of them armed with a pike, of yeomanry w'crc sent to Dodsworth, 


Lit: 

S ca 


Having gained tire mam road from 
Barnsley to Huddersfield, they re-col¬ 
lected their forces, and began to col¬ 
lect arms from the inhabitants at a lit¬ 
tle distance from the town. Their fust 
call was at Mr Pickard’s, where they 
were not successful At Mr George 
lurst’s, of Bank-I«ne, they obtained 
a gun ; and from Mr Richardson, of 
the Rose and Crown Inn, at Darton, 


a neighbour irig village, where they ap¬ 
prehended nine men on suspicion ol 
having been amongSt the armed men at 
Grange-moor ; another person was also 
apprehended, at Barnsley the same day. 
and undciwent an examination before 
the magistrates. Of these persons nine 
have been committed to York-castle, 
and one to Wakefield Jiouse of correc¬ 
tion. Four other persons, one of whom 


— It * 

after using considerable violence, they is represented as the captain, were ap 
collected three guns, leaving a pike and prehendedby a patrol of cavalry. That 


an axe behind them. 

From Flocktorj^ which is about a i 
mile from. (Jraiipje-moor, and where 
they arrived about break of day, tlrey 
were watched. Here these pnor infa- 
tuatejd dupe-* had been Vd V* expect 
^lat they sliould find from .00,000 to 


the exchequer of the insurgent army 
was not very fullj may be infei red from 
the fact, that when searched, the cap 
tain (Constive). and his three men, 
only » single liaifpenny was found 
amongst them. Another patrol found, 
in the same iinglrbourbood, ii knapsack 
/• 
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containing a white flag, with a fringe 
round it, and black crape at the corner, 
on which was inscribed—“ You have 
condemned and killed tht just, and he 
doth not resist. And he that hath no 
eword let him sell his gaimcnt and buy 
one !’* Amongst the persons taken is 
a man of the name of Scholefield, of 
Horbury, and another named Pilhng 
of Almondbury 

■ S II Kt' 11 [ u>.-Soon afl er eight o’clock 
on Tiicfiday evening, a number of^iis- 
orderly persons assembled in tlie mar¬ 
ket-place at Shtfiicld, but with what 
object it IB difficult to define. Al'out 
the time of meeting a pistol was fired 
in the street, and aft 'r giving a loud 
shout they marched down King-street 
over Ladics-bridge,and advanced about 
half a mile on the AtteichfTe-road , in 
the course 6f tlu ir m.irrh their numbers 
were somewhat augmented, but never, 
we believe,exceeded 200. On their le- 
turn to the towu,‘Ahicli they rc-enter- 
ed about 10 o clock, some of them pro¬ 
posed to stop the mail ; others cried— 
“All in a mind to the banacks and 
others, “ Not till the 1-1 tli of April.” 
“ llcmcmber the 14th of April ” The 
proposed adjournment of the insur¬ 
rection (which the number and ap¬ 
pointments of the revolutionaiy army 
seemed very .strongly to suggest) met 
with general apprtibatiou, and after a 
.ittlc more filing, and a few more ex¬ 
clamations, they retired to their respec¬ 
tive homes. On the following morning, 
a person of the name of Blackwell was 
arrested while he was at work, and in 
the shop in wjuch he w’as employed 
were found a loaded pistol, a bayonet, 
and two pike handies. Soon after Ins 
arrest Blackwell underwent an exami¬ 
nation before Messrs Alderson and 
Chandler, who had beeif sent for from, 
Pontefract, and he very frankly admit¬ 
ted that lie was the person who had 
fired the pistol on the preceding night. 
Some pains were taken to discover what 
was the plan, or w hat the object of the 


assembly, of which the prisoner seems 
to have been the head, but all inquiries 
on that point were fruitless, and Black- 
well was committed to Ynrk-caslle, to 
take Ins trial for the offence. 

11th.— Glasoow —This city is 
now quiet. A considerable number of 
the leaders of the radicals in it and the 
surrounding villages have>bccn appie- 
hended and safely lodged in our ^aot 
and bridewell. The mibWiry, aided by 
, the civil power, are every where on.the 
alert in searching fbr arms, 

Numbers of liie weavers liave again 
begun to their looms. Few or none of 
the public works atVliich the men had 
sliuck are yet going, the proprietors 
being determined to leceive back only 
those w orkers who are of peaceable 
habits, and who give up the rames of 
their leaders. 

12th.—Pursuant to a requibition, a 
highly numerous and respectable meet¬ 
ing oF the manufacturers and proprie¬ 
tors of public works was held yesterday 
in the Town-liall. The Lord Provost 
was called to tlie chau 

Mr Kiiknian T'inlay, in proposing 
the resolutions, remarked, that the pre¬ 
sent treasonable confederacy had been 
in contemplation for a number of years. 
This spot was the very centre of the 
rebellion ; and he stated with the ut¬ 
most confidence, that an audacious at¬ 
tack was to have been made on Glas¬ 
gow on Wednesday, by a large armed 
force. On Tuesday, how'cver, it was 
generally known that the English had 
not co-operated ; ^nd, xx consequence 
of this disappointment, the rising on 
Wednesday was not so general as it 
would otherwise have been. If the at¬ 
tack on Glasgow had been made with 
the numbers w’hich were expected, it 
would fiot have been defeated but with 
considerable difficulty. Almost the 
whole mass of tlie population w'ere con¬ 
cerned in these desperate designs, 

The/pllowing declaration was then 
agreed to •— 
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“ We, whose names are hereunto sub¬ 
scribed, merchants and manufacturers 
in the city ot Glasgow and neighbaur- 
hood, aje resolved, by every means in 
our power, to assist in putting down 
tile present desperate and unprecedent¬ 
ed resistance to all lawful authority, by 
V, withdrawing our employment and sup- 
cve^ person* who may have 
lent, or w'ho^hall in future lend, his 
aid to the pur^ses of the wicked and 
treasonable conspira^') detailed in ‘ An 
Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Lritain and Irelhnd/ lately published 
here. ^ • 

“ We therefore hereby declare our 
fixed purpose and deterinination to be, 
not to employ, in future, any person 
who may have alieady joined, or who 
shall hereifter join, the promoters of 
this trtMSoriahleconfederacy—who may 
have tajoen up arms, or lent aid and 
enooiiragement to it by his preselect* or 
countenance. 

*• We highly disapprove of the con¬ 
duct of those who have left tlicir work, 
even when threatened by the menaces 
of the lawkss and unprincipled men 
who conduct the piesciU audac lous pro¬ 
ceedings ; and w'e arc resolved not again 
to employ any one who has so left off 
working, or who shall in future do so, 
without a previous minute inquiry into 
his conduct and character, and without 
being satI^hcd of his innocence, as re- 
, lates to his intention, and of his being 
Vue victim of his own groundless fears, 
th e willing instrument of disaffec¬ 
tion, and did ')altv.’'* 

‘Jlst.—Gi .Aisoow.—We are now en- 
joy mg the most perfect quiet iti thispart 
ot thecountiy, and a great number of 
those aricsted on suspicion of being im¬ 
plicated in the late transaction^ have 
beeiilibt rated, eithenbimply, oronabail 
80 trifling as^y^i<fmply no heavy supposi¬ 
tion of gullr It will be found very dif¬ 
ficult, we su.'.pect, to bring home this 
bujiiji^to any person of the slightest 
>*flnlence in society, and it was to this 


circumstance we have all along ac¬ 
knowledged that our safety was owing 
—the want bf leaders among the ranks 
of the disaffected. 

Four acres of ground have been feued 
bygovcinment from the Trades'-house, 
for budding horse-barracks in this 
neighbourhood. , 

• I'he radicals at Paisley are still rc- 
mainuig quiet. We learn that a num¬ 
ber of those most active in the late ' 
treasonable vnd rebellious proceeding 
have fled. The hlieriff-depute and 
Substitutes have been engaged in ta¬ 
king precognitions for the last fotU 
night, and radical apprehensions have 
taken place almost every night. 

— The Edinburgh troop of Mid- 
Loihian cavalry arrived oil Sunday from 
tlicir western campaign. On Thursday 
evening, at half past 8 o’clock, they 
were ordered to muster, and left Glas¬ 
gow, with a, field-piece and lighted 
match, by the Kilmai’nock-road. Early 
III the morning they reached that town, 
and having sui rounded it, the consta¬ 
bles proceeded to do their duty in 
searching for suspected peisons, of 
whom a considerable number were ap¬ 
prehended ; but It was not till 9 o’clock, 
on Friday morning that the troop dis¬ 
mounted, after being J 2 hours on horse¬ 
back On Saturday they proceeded 
to Lanark, and on tlftir way surround¬ 
ed and searched Strathaveii for arms 
and radicals, the whole of that country 
being tainted with the same principles. 
Yesterday they again marched for 
town ; and it was with feelings of no 
small satisfaction that their townsmen 
hailed then arrival, after having ac- 
complijhetLbo muclf severe duty. 

22d.—YouKSHiRt.—Since the as¬ 
sembly on Grangc-moor no further 
act of violenc^ or. riot has been com¬ 
mitted in the distiicts which have been 
lately disturbed. The effects, however, 
of the recent risings, have by no means 
subsided, nor can they be expected to 
do so foi sortie time to come. 
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rous arrests have been made during the 
last week, both at Barnsley and Hud¬ 
dersfield ; and a considerabL* number of 
pefsoris who were engaged in the late 
movements, have absconded from their 
homes. Of these deluded and unfor¬ 
tunate men, some are wandering about 
at no great distant e from their places of 
abode, bhunnnig tfie constabl;:8 and n?i» 
litary ; and otliers have not been heard 
• of since the night of the Grange-moor 
meetings On Wcdiitsda^v, four bio- 
tbcrs, of the name of Hutchinson, were 
apprehended at Uodvvoith, iieai Barns¬ 
ley, along with a man named Siddoii, 
on a charge of having atttnded armed 
at Grange-moor .Another man was 
arrested by a paity of yeomanry and 
soldieis, and evinced great fear on being 
taken ; he la said to have made impoit- 
ant thbclosuies, Tliomas Feiriman, a 
person who has long been known as a 
violent radical, and who.se mental sani¬ 
ty has been doubted, is one of the per¬ 
sons charged with attending at Giange- 
inoor ; this credulous, doling, old man 
has for the piesent made his escape, 
but it IS expected tliut he will soon be 
tiaced and appiehended He is repre¬ 
sented to have given w ay to absolute 
phreuby on finding, when he arrived at 
the plate where he expected to meet 
the iiiourgeul army, that he was duped 
and betrayed From the confessions of 
seveial of the persons who have been 
taken into custody, it appears certain 
that the men who marched from Barns¬ 
ley had been amused with the most mar¬ 
vellous accounts of the foice w Inch was 
expected to j\nn them from Huddeis- 
field and Wakefield, as well as the 
Scotch army, whose sucijess '^va3‘Spo¬ 
ken of as certain. On Thursday even¬ 
ing, three of the persona who had ab¬ 
sconded from Barnalcj’*, William Ric((, 
John Biikinshaw, and John Ferrimau 
(ilie son of Thomas Fernman), were 
brought to that^town in the ccbtody of 
Mr I lopewpod, the constable of Barns- 


Icy, who had followed them into Lan¬ 
cashire, and arrested them there* 

f 


MAY. 

1st, —-ExEtUTioN OF Thistle- 
wood and Hifr Accom^ dices —F'- 
ring nearly the whole of^'the nigKt the 
wTctched men slept sdund, and were 
only awakened b^'^ the unbarring of 
their ctll-doors to admit the reverend 
ordinary. He found fhem in their se- 
pJiiatc cells, and went to each, urging 
every pious aigumcnt to reclaim them 
to the paths of Christianity. On This- 
llewood, Tidd, Ings, and Brunt, how¬ 
ever, his arguments were unavailing ; 
but on Davidson his endeavours were 
crowned with success, and in the most 
fervent manner this unfortunate man 
joined in prayer with Mr Cotton for 
mercy at the hands of Ins Redeemer, 
I'he cells in which these delinquents 
were confined, tliough sepaiated by 
strong w'alls of stone, were not suffi¬ 
ciently detached to prevent them from 
speaking to each other, and Ings, 
speaking, during the night, of the ap¬ 
proaching awful exhibition they were 
to make, remarked to another of his 
companions, with savage disappoint¬ 
ment, “ that there would be plenty of 
persons present; but d—n the ——, 
they had no pluck.’* Our readers are 
aware that Davidson had hitherto pre¬ 
served the same obdurate tenets as |^.s 
associates in gutlt; but, during Sun¬ 
day, a manifest change took place in 
his manner, and he totally abandoned 
the wish to receive spiritual comfort 
from a Wesleyan minister, for whose 
assistance he had applied in the morn¬ 
ing. This persen’s name is Rennett, 
who, It seems, had bce-' S journeyman 
tailor, and had sometiih^B preached 
among the Wesleyans ; and as David¬ 
son some slight knowledge of !)iin. 
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he expressed a wish for his company. 
As thjs man, however, was in a situa¬ 
tion in life not well adapted to reveal 
the holy tenets of salvation to a (Jying 
man, jt was thought more prudent 
that Davidson should, if he wished, 
have a regular clergyman of any per¬ 
suasion he might think fit. On hear¬ 
ing this proposition again repeated to 
imin^diately requested the spi- 
ntyal consonuion of the Rev. Mr Cot¬ 
ton. That ^'iitleman visited him im¬ 
mediately ; and, as.we have stated be- 
^ fore, went to him in the night. 

At five o’clock yesterday morning 
Mr Cotton went pgam to the gaol, 
and proceeded to the condemned cells 
with the hallowed elements of the sa- 
ciamenr, which was administered to 
and receutd by Davidson with the ut¬ 
most devotion. The reverend gentle¬ 
man'oflered the same instrument to 
the othei culprits, who, however, we 
regret to state, were immutable in 
their infidelity. The ordinary ascend¬ 
ed the platform, and at .i quarter be- 
^ fore eight Thistlewood made his ap¬ 
pearance on the scalFold. His step 
faltered a little as he mounted the 
platform, and Ins countenance was 
somewhat ftiislicd and disordered on 
being conducted to the extremity of 
the drop. His deportment was firm, 
and he looked round at the multitude 
with perfect calmness. He had an 
orange in his hand. On the cap be¬ 
ing placed on his head, he desiied that 
.It might not be put over his eyes. 
^Vhile the executioner was putting the 
rope lound hi& neckj a person from the 
top of the houses exclaimed, “ God 
Almighty bless you.” Thistlewood 
nodded. The Rev. Mr Cotton, by 
whom he was preceded, endeavoured 
to obtain his attention ; but hf shook 
his head, and said? “ No, no.” He 
looked roifo^rttpeatcdly, as expecting 
to rccogwc .some one in the crowd, 
aoircared rather disconcerted at 


observing the distance to which the 
populace were removed. 

Tidd was brought up second. He 
ran hastily up the ladder An unusual 
flush overspread his face. He bowed 
to the populace, after looking round, 
and fanulurly nodded to some one 
whom he recognised at a window with 
an air of chect fulness. He also de¬ 
sired thjft the cap might not be put 
over his eyes, but said nothing more., 
He nodded at different people in the 
’ windows. He likewise had an orange 
in his hand, which he continued to 
suck till the cap was 'drawn over his 
face. He soon became perfectly calm, 
and remained so |ill the last moment of 
his life. 

IngR then came up ; he was dressed 
in his butcher’s jacket On reaching 
the scaffold he gave three cheers, and 
conducted himself with gicat hardi¬ 
hood. He tutned round several times 
to the multiKide, apd smiled at them, 
and then sung m a discordant voice-— 
“ Oh, give me death or liberty!'* 
The executioner having tied the cap 
over his eyes, he exclaimed, “ Let me 
see as long as 1 can.” He followed 
this by saying to the crowd, “ Here 
we goes, my lads ; here’s the last re¬ 
mains of James Jngs.” Ihs conduct, 
however, was evidently bravado. 

Thistlewood now^aid to Tidd, We 
shall soon know the last grand se¬ 
cret ” 

Davidson ascended the scaffold with 
a firm step, calm deportment, and un¬ 
dismayed countenance. He oowed to 
the crowd, but his conduct altogether 
was equally free from’the appearance 
of, terror and the affectation of indif¬ 
ference. When he first came up he 
seemed engaged in prayer, and was 
immediately jpined by the Rev. Mr 
• Cotton, whose attentions were altoge¬ 
ther rejected by the others. 

While the cxecut^ner was tying up 
Thistlewood. he airain'aDoke. and said. 
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addressing a person near him, “ I have 
but a few moments to live; I hope 
you will tell the world I died a sincere 
Iriciid to liberty.” 

Ings now addressed himself to a 
person in front of the scaffold, who 
was taking notes, and said, “ I die an 
enemy to all tyrants. Recollect, put 
that down.” 

Brunt was the last that <^mc out. 
He passed hastily up the steps, assiat- 
ed by one of the officers, and advanced 
with a laugh on his Countenance. 
While the rope was being adjusted he 
looked towards St Sepulchre’s churcli, 
and, perceiving some one with whom 
he had been acqiiaintt.d, he nodded 
several times, and then made an incli¬ 
nation of the head towards the coffins, 
as if in dciision of the awful display. 
His conduct w'as marked by the same 
irrational levity to the last. When 
his handkerchief was taken off, the 
etifiner fell off, and he kicked it away, 
saying, “ I shan’t want that any 
more.” 

Jugs, who still kept looking about 
with firmness, again spoke, and said, 

I am not afraid to go before God or 
man. I know there is a God, and 1 
hope he’ll be merciful ” He had a 
blue cap on his head when he came 
up, which i\a. immediately removed 
by the execiitionei, and its place sup¬ 
plied by a w hue one. 

'J'he execiitionei now proceeded to 
pull their caps over their eyes and ad¬ 
just the ropes. When he came to 
Ings, the unhappy rn.ui said, “ Now, 
old gentleman, fini.sh me tidily. Tie 
the handkerclucf tight over my eyes. 
Pull the rope lighter ; it may slip,” 

Davidson, who continued to pray 
with Mr Cotton, firmly pressed his 
hand. 

The executioner then left the scaf-* 
fold, and in a few seconds, at six mi¬ 
nutes after eight, the fatal signal was 

f iven, and tl'*e^ drop instanily fell 
'heir sid’':;irig3 were brief 'Jhistle- 


wood never moved a limb, nor did he 
turn, but hung exactly as he had pre¬ 
viously .stood. Ings was much con¬ 
vulsed for some seconds, but at the 
expiration of three minutes all suffer¬ 
ing seemed to be at an end. 

IlERr.rono.—About a quarter past 
ten' la.st night, (Tuesday the 2d in¬ 
stant,) the inhabitants of this city were 
again alarmed by the cry’^'of firff“c*^”*iai 
college, and in conseqy4nce a la>*gc 
number of persons hastened to render 
ihcir assistance. The flames were dis¬ 
covered on the north side, in the ceil¬ 
ing of one of the upper rooms, which 
was on fire in two places, and there is 
little doubt but in a very short period, 
if the providential discovery had not 
taken place, the whole of that part of 
the building would have been in 
flames. The judicious exertions of 
those who first reached the spot ef¬ 
fectually subdued the fire, wlfich had 
made considerable progress, and near¬ 
ly burned through a large beam, and 
some rafters, with great injury to the 
apartment. Like the former attempts, 
this is evidently the work of some hor¬ 
rible incendiary well acquainted with 
the premises. 

4.—Luluaky Fund. —Yesterday 
the anuiversary of this excellent insti¬ 
tution was celebrated by a dinner at 
the Freemasons’ Tavein. The Earl 
of r.lesington was in the chair, sup¬ 
ported by the Karl of Pomfret, Lord 
Bolton, the Hoii. Douglas Kinnaird, 
Sir W. Clayton, George Watson Tay¬ 
lor, Esq., Charles Monza, Esq., Gf 
Sinclair, Esq M. I’., the Rev. D. 
Bookar, the Rev. Dr Hinde, Richard 
Hebtr, Esq. the Rev, Charles Parr 
Burney, the Rev. Dr Jones Boswell, 
John Littledale, Esq (the barrister,) 
and several other well-known persons. 
After the usual loy and patriotic toasts, 
the noble Chairman gd^.lhe health of 
the Duke of Somerset,-th^^President 
of tiie Society; and afterward!^ “ Fros- 
peruy'to the Literary Fund.v^e 
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mentioned, in tlio latter ease, that the 
society had existed foi thirty years and 
it had received lirst the countonaifce ot 
his pr^eiit Majesty as Prince of Wales, 
then as Kcj^ent,* and now as King. 
He told the company that it had nut 
only exteiuUd its aid to native litePaiy 
ch.uaeteis, hut to foreigners of merit, 
hoii^lie mentioned the traiisla- 
tormA'Iikoilinto the Icelandic tongue. 

1 n th' LOursc\>I the evening Mr Fit/- 
geiald addressed tl^i company for the 
‘Jkli lime 111 the auiiiversancs of the 
society. He feciled a poetical ad¬ 
dress, which was icceived witfi loud 
approhatuin As a higher compliment, 
iiuth to till* meetingand to the poet of 
the fund, M- Braliam sung two pieces 
of verse composed by Mr Fit/gorald. 

IIY Tlir IvINO-—\ l‘K(K L,\A1 \T10V, 

Dcdfiiinvli!^ pleasure touch- 

tiiii his lii)i/al Coronaltoiif and the 
tSulciuniljj Ihnco/. 

1 

I 

G rORor, R.—Whereas we have 
icsulved, b) the favoiii and blessing of 
Almighty (rod, lo ccicbiate the so- 
leirniity ot oiu royal coronation, upon 
Tue.->day the lust day of August next, 
at oiii palace at Westminster and 
foiasmucli as by ancieiil customs and 
usages, as also iii legard id' divers te¬ 
nures of sundry manors, lands, and 
other hcreduaments, many of oiii lo¬ 
ving subjects do cl.um and aie bound 
^ do and peiform divcis several ser- 
victjs on the .>5]d day*, and at the time 
of the coronation, as, in times prece¬ 
dent, their ancestors, and those from 
whom they claim, have done and per¬ 
formed at the coronation of our fa¬ 
mous progenitors and prcdcc^sora : 
We, therefore, oulr of our princely 
care for th^ji^sefvation of the law¬ 
ful rightsinlieriLauccs of our lo¬ 
ving bubjiKts whom it may concern, 
havej (>fbitghi fit to give nonctr»of and 
^(iWish our resolutions therein j and 
VOL* XII. i'ART 11. 


we do hereby give notice of, and pub¬ 
lish the same necordmgly ami wc do 
hereby furlhei siginty, th.il by our 
commission undei our gie.it seal of 
Gicjt Britain, wc have appointed and 
autlioii/.cd our most dear brothcis and 
faithful counsellors Frederick Duke 
of Yoik, William, Henry Duke of 
Ciilarcncef Augnstin Fiederick Duke 
of iSussex ; our inojt dear cousm 
and faithful counsellor William Frede- 
‘nck Duke ^)f Gloucester; our most 
deal cousin and faithful counsellor 
Prince Leopold of Sa\e-Coburg ; the 
most Reverend Fatfier m God our 
right trusty and right entirely-be¬ 
loved counsellor ^^harles Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Piimate of all Eng¬ 
land and Metropolitan ; our iiglit 
trusty and well-beloved counsellor 
.Tohn Lord Eldon, our Chancellor 
of Great Britain ; our right trusty 
and right wi*ll-bel(>vc'd cousins and 
Lounscllois Dudley tarl ot liarrow- 
by, picsidciit ot our council; John 
Lail of Westmorland, keeper of our 
privy seal; our right trusty and right 
entire!y-beloved cousins and counsel¬ 
lors John Duk(‘ of Atholl; .James 
Duke of Montrose, master of our 
horse; Aitluii Duke of Wellington, 
maslcr-genctal of oiii oidnance ; om 
right trusty and entirely - beloved 
George .Tames Marquis of Cfiolnion- 
deley, lord steward of our hou hold ; 
Fraiieis Marqilis of lien! ml, loid 
c luimbei lam of our houst hold; Chai les 
Ingoldjby Marquis of Winchester, 
groom ot our stole ; James Marquis 
of Salisbury ; Richard Marquis Wcl- 
lc*sb*y; John Jeffreys Marquis Cam¬ 
den ; oiir light trusty mul right well- 
beloved cousins and counsellors George 
Earl of Winchelsea and Notlingliam j 
iFrcdenck Eail of Carlisle ; Cropley 
Earl of Shaftesbury, James Eai I of 
Lauderdale ; George Eail ot Mac- 
clc'olie! f, Capt.un of^^e Yeomen ot 
oui Guard , Cliailes Eai'f'ttA-J^^nu^*; 
toil; Pluhp Earl of Idardwickcl*^TTnuI 

J 
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Eail of Chatham; Henry Earl Ba¬ 
thurst, one of our principal Secreta¬ 
ries of State ; Charles Chetwynd Eail 
Talbot, our Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of tliat part of our 
united kingdom called Ireland ; Ro¬ 
bert Batiks Eail of Liverpool, First 
Lord C<»inmis'iioner of our Treaniry; 
Richard Earl of Donoughmorc; Tlur- 
mas Earl of Chichester; Henry Eail 
' of Miilgrave; William Earl Cathcart; 
John Earl of Sheflicld ^ our light 
trusty and well-beloved counsellors 
Robert Stewart, Esq , commonly call¬ 
ed Viscount Castlcieagh, one of our 
principal Secietaries ol State ; Charles 
Cavendish Bcntinck, commonly called 
Lord Chaili'S Cavendisli Bentiiick, 
trcasiirei of oui lioiisihold; our right 
tiusiy and will-boloved cousins and 
counsellots Percy Clinton Sidney Vis¬ 
count Sttangfoid; J<.obcit Saunders 
Viscount Melville, fu st L^rd Commis¬ 
sioner ot our Admiralty ; Henry Vis¬ 
count Sulmoiith, one of oui principal 
Secretaries of State ; our right trusty 
and w'ell-beloved counsellor Tliomas 
Hamilton, Esq., commonly called Lot d 
Binning; Robott Jocelyn, Esq , com¬ 
monly called N'lbcount Jocelyn, vice- 
chamberlain of our Plousehold ; John 
Tbynn*, Esq , commonly called Loid 
John 3'liymie ; George Tliomas Bc- 
restord, Esq , commonly called Lord 
Geoige Beiesford, comptroller of our 
household ; the Riglit Reverend Fa- 
thei in God our trusty and vvdl-bc- 
loved couasellor W ilham Bishop of 
London; our nght tiustyaiid well- 
beloved cou-Kwllois William Pitt, Loid 
Amherst ; Charles George Lard Ar¬ 
den ; Allt)ne Loid St HeU'n> ; Fre¬ 
derick Morton Loid ilcnhy; John 
Imrd Redesdale ; 1 bomas Loid Er- 
skme ; Cliatles Manner's Sutton, Esq .' 
Sir Arthui Pagit, Knight; VVjUum 
Wellesley I’olc, Esq ; Jol'ii Trevor, 
li‘!q.; ^ir \Vinam Scott, Knight; 
Gcoige Ci'V»'*mg, Esq.; William iJuii- 
''Lsq.; Charles Philip Yorke, L .q ; 


[May. 

Sir William Grant, Knight; Thomas 
Wallace, Esq. ; Charles Bathurst, 
Esq*, Chancellor of our Duchy of 
Lancaster; Charles Long, Esq,, pay¬ 
master-general of out forces; Sii John 
Borbbe Warren, Baronet ; Sir Evan 
Nepean, Baionct; Charles Arbuthnot, 
E^.q.; Jolin Hookham Frere, Esq ; 
Nicholas Vansitt'eit, E^y'., ; 

and under treasurer of out, exchequer; 
Reginald Pole (’arew, E'^j.; John Sul¬ 
livan, .Esq ; Ricljard Ryder, Esq.; 
Sir .lohn Nicholl, knight; Frederick 
John Robinson, Esqb treasincr of 
our navy ; Willianii Vescy Fit/gerald, 
Esq.; Robert I^eel, Lsq.; Sir Tho¬ 
mas P!rimer, Knight, Master of the 
Rolls , William hluskisson, Lsq. ; 
William SUirges Bourne, Esq. ; t ha. 
Bagol, i'.sq ; Sii Henry Riiisell, Ba¬ 
ronet ; Sir Richard Richards, Knight, 
Loid Clntf Baron of our Exclipquer ; 
Joliig Beckett, Esq ; Sir Betijamin 
Eloomfidd, Knight; Sir John l.each, 
Knight, Vice-Chancellor of England ; 
Sir Chailes Abbot, Knight, Lord 
Cbiif Ju'^ticc of our Coutt of Com- 
mon-Phds , Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
Knight, Loid Chief-Baron of our Ex¬ 
chequer in Scotland; and David Boyle, 
Esq., Lord .fustice-CIcik of Scot¬ 
land, or any five or more of them, to 
receive, hear, and determine the peti¬ 
tions and claims which shall be to 
them exhibited by any of our loving 
subjects in this behalf; and vve shall 
appoint our said Commissioneis for 
that purpose to sit in the Painted- 
chamber of our “paLct*, at Westtpm- 
ster, upon Thursday the 18th day of 
this instant May, at twelve of the 
clock at noon ct the same day, and 
from time to time to adjourn as to 
them j^hall seem meet, for the execu¬ 
tion of our said commission ; which 
we do thus publisli intent that 

all such persons whom may any 
ways concern may know s^hen and 
where* <o give their attendaVe for 
tile exhibiting of their petitions'*^!J 
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claims concerning the services before- 
mentioned to be done and perform¬ 
ed onto us at our said coronation ; 
and do hereby signify unto all and 
every our subjeets whom it may con¬ 
cern, that our will and pleasure is, 
and we do hereby strictly charge all 
persons, of what rank or quality so- 
•*ocr>iiey bf, who, either upon our let- 
terTto thelV directed, or by reason of 
tlicir officestenuies or otherwise, 
are to do any setjrice at the said day* 
or lime of our coronation, that they 
do duly give (heir attendance accord- 
ingly, in all respects furnished aiuf ap¬ 
pointed as to so great a solemnity ap- 
pertaiiicth, and answerable to the dig¬ 
nities and places winch every one of 
them respectively holdetli and enjoy- 
eth, and of thu they or any of them 
aie not to fail, as they will answer the 
(Ontsnry at their perils, unless upon 
special reasons by Ourself, under our 
li.iutl to be allowed, We shall dispense 
with any of their service), or attend¬ 
ances. 

Given at our Court at Cailton- 
house, this sixth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twen¬ 
ty, and in the first yeai of our 
reign,—G od s.\vl ’xiie King. 

“ (iVwcru, Mni/ 17/A. 
“ The Queen arrived here on Tues¬ 
day last, coming by Mount Corns to 
Chambery, and theiKe by Aix, and 
Rumilly to this place. Her Majesty 
\i8 lodged at the Hotel TEcii de Ge¬ 
neve, where she intends to reniain till 
the return of a courier sent to Mr 
Brougham on her arrival here. 

Her Majesty is leading a most 
retired and regular life; she rises early, 
and is in bed generally before^ll ; her 
dinncr-hour is at tVo, after which she# 
takes anj|jid«g bn the lake, and re¬ 
turns at Jfve. to tea. 

“ i^Majesty was confined at Mi- 
lao^ ^eral days by indispo^tion, but 
now m the Lest health and spirits ; 


she has been induced to travel with 
less expedition than usual, followiug 
the advic& of her physicians. 

“ On Friday, as the Queen entered 
her carriage to take her accustomed 
ride, she was informed of the death of 
the Duchess of York ; it so affected 
her that she was obliged to return to 
dier chamber in evident distress. 

“ From the authorities of the King 
of Sardinia her Majesty received the* 
greatest aftention. Thou^i she ex¬ 
pressed a desire to keep the Strictest 
incosffiitOf they insisted upon providing 
her Majesty with an escort of carabi¬ 
neers throughout tlie Sardinian domi¬ 
nions. • 

The Queen has dismissed her Ita¬ 
lian court, and, with the exception of 
her maids and footmen, has merely 
witli her M. dc Bergami, her cham¬ 
berlain, an equerry, and her private 
secretary, who is an English gentle¬ 
man. Mr Wilhani Austin, whom her 
Majesty took under her protection 
while d child, is now a veiy fine young 
man, and accompanies hei Majesty to 
England, where she iiitendb to place 
him at college. 

A great deal of jealousy has been 
excited m Italy, and stories have foiuid 
their way to England, relative to the 
exaltation of M. dc Bergami, by licr 
Majesty, from the situation of courier 
to chamberlain, from apparently no- 
tiiing to that of a Baron covered witli 
orders. But it is said tliat these de¬ 
corations he gamed by his bravery with 
the French army in the campaign in 
Russia and elsewhere ; and besides 
tjie high recommendation the Queen 
received with him, she says tj^^ she 
found his family was of respecta&i^ty, 
and she has^ost no occasion to leward 
him for six years of tried services. 
He leaves her Majesty next week, to 
join his sisters at !^Iogna. 

“On nieipt ot \di8patche8 from 
England, the Queen out im- 

mediately for 08tend,iakiog tfil* route 
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by I j.iusannt' to Carlsriihc, and so on 
to Brussels.” 

2Jld. Moiir.i y’sG \mi’.i ino-iioi ,sr’. 
—Some time ago, .John Morley, the 
keeper of a gambling-house, at No. 3, 
Sweeting's rents, was convicted in the 
penalty of 2001. for having allowed 
the game of hazard to be played in 
hi.s hou.se. The gentleman w ho pi of 
ceeded against the deferidei is a mei- 
charit of jcspcclabdity, whose nephew 
has lost considci able sums of money 
in the house at the game above men¬ 
tioned, and the defendant was not to 
be found for some time 

Hurdeflcld, accompanied by IVfai tin 
and Branscoinb, luteied the jircmisc!., 
and took an inventory on Tue>day 
last. They weie not only icfused the 
amount of the penalty, but were threat¬ 
ened with actions for tiespas.>, &c. 
The oiliccrs, however, determined to 
follow the directions in •the warrant, 
and remained on the premise.s five days, 
during winch they did considuable 
mischief to the business of the house, 
where billuids are played by gieat 
numbers Seveial young fellows, up¬ 
on seeing the oflicei s, who made no se¬ 
cret of the nature of their visit, left the 
house m a hurry. It w'a.s impossible 
for the offuers to ascertain whether 
any other game was carried on m the 
house, for bolts and bars are numeions 
thcie, and the greatest caution has hi¬ 
therto been observed as to the admis¬ 
sion of persons to the ha/ard-table. 
During their stay in the liouse, how¬ 
ever, the ofliceis saw quite enough to 
convince the lAird Mayor of tlic ne¬ 
cessity for marking the house. 

After some gasconade on the part 
of‘flic defendant and his frunds, he 
thought 1 ' most prudeuf to settle the 
matter, after having endeavoured to' 
prevail upon the officers to take Inm- 
S'di instead of thf* goods, and assau’d 
them that there/.t’as not a peiin^woitli 
of u^ prrv,‘1fi tin. house to which he 
Jiad ally claim He paid down IL'Jl., 


and gave lus bond for the remainder 
of the penalty to the solicitors for the 
pioset iition 

It was slattd that great numbyrs of 
young pf'r''ou^, in situations similar to 
that held hy the unfortunate lad who 
robbed his master to play at Morlej's, 
have been iinnecl by the house. Some 
have been iihcady brc)n.A.t to‘yj‘-s^*^- 
at the Old Bailev ; otheiVliave, in the 
madiitsi can->cd by losses, destroyed 
tliemsilvLS ; aiul oUnis have enaped 
to otliei couiitiics by ihiii owm acti¬ 
vity, or the infliience of thi'ii fiiends 
'rhe jicnally inflicted hy tie’ J'ith of 
Geo. 11. upon any persons found play¬ 
ing at iia ard is .‘'501 The oflict rs have 
icceivc 1 pailicular directions to watcli 
Morley ’b IioiijC. 


JUNE. 

Sth. — On 'riiunday, dniing the 
whole of tlie d ly, pt'isoiis weic em¬ 
ployed throughmit the town posting 
up printed liiiL, annomicmg th.it a 
general illumination w'ould take place 
at iiight, m honour of her Majesty’s 
atiival m England. They w'cre ge¬ 
nerally circulated, especially at the 
west end of the town ; and in the 
evening, as soon as dusk, many houses 
were in active preparation for the ce¬ 
remony, to pi event the worst of con- 
.s''qucnct*s, and at dark lighted up, and, 
for a short notice, they wcie pretty- 
general. 

A great mob, who met, no doubt, 
for imschievous pm poses, assembled 
at an early hour opposite Alderman 
Wood’s house, and at dark they com- 
menceij a cry of ‘‘ Light up !” and 
South Audloy-strtet exhibited a very 
lively scene during t^Jf^ught ; for, 
w’ith very few exccptioiis,\lhe whole 
\\Lie illuminated, some wits^. lamps, 
and othlTa w’llh w’ax candles.XvThe 
exceptions were singled out, andTtit 
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niv)b “ played havoc” with the panes 
of glass, which were all demolished. 
One house, nearly opposite to tjiat m 
which the Queen resides, refused to 
hght\ip, when tjiey immediately pelt¬ 
ed tiie windows, and hooted in a tci- 
rihlc manner, and its inmates yvere 
thiowii into considerable alarm and 
confusion. Various.mobs were in the 
^f the same service at dif¬ 
ferent paitsupf the town, which len- 
dtred It netescary for the interference, 
of the civil and rniRtary powci.s. They 
• puisued tins kind of conduct at cveiy 
house they found not illuminated. 
Tfie nio') loriianietl in South Aiidley- 
.sttt( t uulil about 11 o’clock, at which 
tune a si tong body of Life-Guards 
made lluii ajipearjiice .it the end of 
the stieer withtbeii aims, Tlieirap- 
jitaiaii. e t ii'.td n turnultiuuis excc ra¬ 
tion fn)m the popiddte, and they were 
assaiTed as iliey went along w'llh v,ih- 
ous ojiprobilulls epithets, mixed with 
HUS oi “ The Oiifeii fui ever!” SiC. 
'idle mf)^j soon dter dispeisfd, and 
the Lite-Giiaid'- coiitiiuicd to parade 
tiie fa'ieet for a leiurth of time, when 
ail was peaceable. Vaiious detach¬ 
ments of the niilitaiy weie stationed 
in other parts of the town, and in 
Ibill-mall, Ibceadilly, and oilier places, 
.md tanse'd ]ie<iee to 1 k“ reAoud. 'J'lie 
illumination was, liowever, general at 
the west end towards the close of the 
night, and especially in some of the 
sipiaies. 'I'lic houses of .several noble¬ 


men were thickly lighted up, and ma¬ 
ny tradesmen! to the Royal Family 
piTid great observance on the occa- 
sion. At the east end of the town also 
they were illummatcd, but not in so 
general a manner. 

hxtracf of a Litter J'wm Dublin, 
-hiitc 12 —“,Wc are !u*re lu a 
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standing all the ruin and dismay in 
the country, thcic was no run upon 
any of tl\cm. Things, however, are 
changed Alexander's Bank closed 
thus morning, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, did not open ; and we can now* 
unfortunately, form, some judgment, 
fiom experience, of the conuision and 
alarm which havtf been witnessed in 
*thc mos\ agitated part of the South. 
Tins failuie, it is thought, will do^ 
more injury than all the othgrs put to¬ 
gether. If any coufideiice liad re¬ 
mained, It will dcstioy it. No one 
has courage now to keep any private 
banker’s note. 1’lic character of La- 
touche's Bank well known. 1 had 
just now one of Us notes, and went to 
get it changed. This W'as about an 
lioui anti a lulf after Alexander's fail- 
iiie was known, and f can pledge my- 
htlf that I could scatcely get neai the 
desk. Bank post-bills, that were not 
due, as wclBas othdr notes, were offer¬ 
ed for jiayincnt, and paid oil with ala- 
cniy. My note was a post-hill, that 
was not even accepted, yet 1 asked 
and received for it a national note. 
There w'crc numhcis of people in my 
situation, and all of their demands 
w'cie satisfied like mine. From this 
you niiiy pulge of our condition. I 
suppo.e thcie will not, before the end 
of till, week, he a private bankci's 
note in ciiciilation in any part of Ire¬ 
land ; and if. three, out of all the 
Banks, aie able to withstand the storm, 

It IS as much as the must sanguine now 
calculate upon. The connexions of 
the Alexanders wete chiilly in the 
north. In that ejuarter there has been 
asf yet no crash ; iiut you may well 
conceive what is now to be cxi'siQ^d. 
The notes of the firm in circulat^m 
are said to amount to 'iOO,(X)Ol. 

« Two curious anecdotes, illustra¬ 
tive of the distressed condition of Ire¬ 
land a|^ the pics; lit S\umcnt, arc men- 
lioucJ ill conversatiuiX— 1st, Lately, 
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a five-pound private note was oft'ercd 
iti Cork for a leg of lamb, and refused 
‘Jd, In Limerick, a man worth l.'JOOl. 
or KiOOl a year had asked a party to 
dinner. As for credit, it was out of 
the question ; and if he could not pay 
the butcher, the poulterer, and pastry¬ 
cook in cash, he could hope for no¬ 
thing to lay before his frien48. He 
was not without money, as he had a 
'lOl national note. But who could 
give clurtge for so mighty' a paper * 
His butcher could not; neitlier could 
his poulterer or pastry-cook. His 
only resource was to w^rite to his 
friends, very ingenuously describing 
to them his sitiiatioi, and begging 
that they w'ould defer their visit until 
he could procure cither credit or 
change of a lOl. note!** 

l.'JtU.—The metropolis was thrown 
into some alarm by a temporary feeling 
of insnboidination in the First Batta¬ 
lion of the Third’Guards. It arose 
from circumstances unconnected with 
any considerations of a political na¬ 
ture. 'I’lic grounds of complaint al¬ 
leged were, that then removal into 
the new barracks in the King*s Mews 
deprived them of many advantages 
they cn’ioyed while on billet; that their 
pay was insufficient; and their duty 
loo haul, t'vc. It is hardly nccoss.uy 
to say, that .ill ihlse ciicuinstance to¬ 
gether amounted to no real gncvartce. 
Discontent first shewed itself on this 
evening ; and on the Duke of Glou- 
cobter, as colonel ot the legirncnt, 
laying the state of ihinjrs before the 
commander-iii chief, ordcis were di¬ 
rectly issued to ciiange the quarters 
of the battalion.’ The insuhoidma- 
ticii continued throughout the night. 
At fom the next morning the first 
duision, however, marched oft for 
I’ortsinontli witliout a muimur; and 
the upoit received from them in the 
*0111 se of ihg^’May xvas s.itr facto: y. 

..I'was as usual at woik ; 


crowds of idle rabble collected the 
whole of Friday round the gates of 
the Mews; and some miscreants en¬ 
deavoured, happily in vain, to inflame 
the passions of the military, fn the 
evening the Horse Guards were call¬ 
ed out to disperse the crowd, and 
quietness was restored. On Saturday 
at four the remarider of l^ie ba,rulij3" 
follow'cd their companion^', after, ha¬ 
ving been inspected by he Duke of 
■ Wellington. They expressed their 
contrition for what had passed. 

Kith.—The following, is the account 
issifed, It is apprehended, by order ot 
government:— 

“ I.est any alarming impression 
should he entertained upon the subject 
of the rumours of disorder 111 the Ist 
battalion of the .'Id legiment ol Foot 
Guards, it is due to the high ciuMac- 
ter for loyalty and discipline which 
has ever distinguished this corps, to 
prevent it from sufFering in the publn. 
opinion by any exaggerated reports, 
arising fiom some circumstances of 
discontent w'hich had prevailed among 
the privates for the last few days. 
The fact lb, that the recent removal 
of the men from billets into banacks 
(in the King’s Mews), and the hard 
duty consequent upon the call for 
troops wilhiii the last week, occasion¬ 
ed some discontent, and a hesitation in 
the piompt obedience to some ordeis 
)estciday. In consequence of this, it 
has been deemed expedient to change 
the qnarleis of the battalion ; and the 
rcpoi t received tlm afternoon, from the 
commanding officer of the left wing of 
the battalion, on its first day’s match, 
is highly creditable in every respect to 
the discipline and good order of the 
men. Nor is the report of the feeling 
shewn'^ by the remaining part of the 
battalion Jess satisfaetc.;^. It may be 
proper to add, that theSM battalion 
of the s.mic icgimeut is luVje highest 
slate discipline ; and thaw, jit has 
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been dearly ascertained that the symp¬ 
toms of chsordei m the fiist battalion 
are uncoimcctcd with any political 
ftdmg whatever. We have autlioiity 
to stSte, that the, men of the rijrht 
wing of the regiment, remaining tins 
day ni tow'ii, have expressed them- 
selves mneh eoiiceined for what has 
^pctiiju’d, aid are t^nxious to come 
b UiriCard to plead for pardon of those 
wfio have ni.%conduLled themselves.** 

• 

lur ciiv AOTiKEss TO HIE Qtini;N. 

“ To ihc Qiiceu\ Mo;I Excellent 3Ia- 

“ rile dutiful and loyal Address of 
the J.oid Mayor, Akhrmtn, and 
t'ominor. 5 ol tlie City of I„'indon, 

in CuiniiuMi Coi'Mtil a.semblc 1 

» 

‘‘ . 1/07 it plmsc 7/(in) M'l/rsfij ,— 
\Ve,*his hlajLsty’s ev, t-diililiil and 
lo) al huh|ccls, ilie Lord Maydr, Al- 
deitreii, and Commons of tin city of 
i.ojuloii • HI Coiiinioii Conned assem¬ 
bled, approach yoiu Majesty with sin- 
ecie expression', of lojalty, attach¬ 
ment, and regard. 

“We condole with )our Majesty 
on the \aiKills afflictions \mir Majesty 
has hirtaiiud, since jour eUjjailiire 
from thn country, by the Joss of so 
many illiistnons personages of your 
Majestj*i» faiTulv, eapccically by the 
deniioe of our late beloved Soiereign, 
your Majesty’s paternal guardian, 
whose countenance and seipport, un¬ 
der the nicft^t trying circumstances, 
give the best pledge to the nation of 
^oui Majesty’s innocence, and the 
iinnest protection against al! your ene¬ 
mies ; and also that of your amiable 
ami illustrious daughter, the Princess 
Chailotle, the foijjjl hope of •Britain, 
whose mcar mtv v^ill be ever dear to an * 
affectioiuJrpeople. 

“ i^ply attached to the royal 
farajJ^and anxious for thc,prc3crva- 


tion of the public tranquillitVt we feel 
ourselves callt d upon to express our 
earnc'st liupe that tlie rhffc'rences which 
unfortunaicly subsist may he artanged 
in a manner hoiunitahle to your Ma¬ 
jesty, as well as to \our Royal Con¬ 
sort, and satisfactory lo the country ; 
and that, should an investigation of 
these diflereiices *be still unhappily 
resorted* to recognizing the dignifi¬ 
ed firmness whicli your Majesty has. 
manifested,^ by the solemn protest 
you have entered against all secret in¬ 
vestigations of jour conduct, so ic- 
pugiiant to common justice, and to 
the feelings of Englishmen, w’C trust 
such invescigalyni will be conducted 
in an opcui and imparti.al manner, and 
terminate in the complete vindication 
of your M.i'cstj’s honour 

We icly upon your Majesty’s 
gracious acceptance c'f this Address, 
as a proof of the loyalty and allection 
of your fafthful cati/.cns of London, 
and of their attachment to the illus¬ 
trious house of Brunswick, who, they 
trust, will long continue to sway the 
Biitish tceptie, and maintain the liber¬ 
ties and hapjmicss of the people '* 

“ (jffisfiofr, June 28. 

“ Last night an alarming affray 
comniiiiced 111 the Sallmarlcct, lie- 
tvveen a party of the Lith regimc-nt of 
foot on tin* one hand, and the police 
and ''nhahilaiits on the other, winch, 
for the time it lasted, had the most 
clteadful appearance, more so, jiei- 
haps, than was ever witnessed 011 the 
streets of this city. It began between 
seven and eight o’clock, and is said to 
h*ve thus 01 iguiatod :—About a dozen 
of tlTc soldiers walking uj) th^^^lt- 
market were hooted and howled «ilV>y 
a niiriber o4 bhckguaid young fel¬ 
lows, when the sohlnts, 11 thvir de¬ 
fence, drt w then bajoncts. The po¬ 
lice, pi the nicaniVnc, arrived; but 
such was the terrific ap.pcarance of the 
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sojdier.s, t'lat no one dared to approach 
them. One of them, however, ha¬ 
ving separated from his cogipaiiions, 
wab ni.idt piiboner, and aftei a severe 
sliiigglu carried to the pohce-oflice, 
Tue rest of the parly had hy this 
time reached the Ciosb, and had com¬ 
plete possesMon of the Trongate to 
tlie end of the Exchange, the inha¬ 
bitants flying hy tlie back of the Ton- 
^tine, and tlirnngli evci y opening wln're 
they touM lind access, '^he crowd 
soon fonsideralily augmented, and 
Btones were flying at the soldiets from 
all quarttis, and some of the more 
daring rushid in iij)on th^'m, and at¬ 
tempted to wrest ihi^ hayonels fiom 
their Iiands ; in one or two casts this 
suttetded, hut tlie soldiers keeping 
so wtll together, those who attempt¬ 
ed It in geiieial paid loi tlieir teineii- 
ty, as they wiie often knocked down 
and seveuK stuick with the ndts of 
the hayonels. A suit'of innniiig 
Hkiimibh coni limed for about half an 
hour ; the polict, in lai ge hods s, re¬ 
peatedly lushed 111 upon liieni, though 
with little edeet. The soldiei^ weie 
at length ovei povveied, and |(, of tluin 
earned to the l*olu e-uirite, \\ hen pe.ite 
W 4 ? lestoicd. A Miong paity of the 
Rifle hi ig,ade vas soon aftei man bed 
lip, aiul aie d<Miig duty at the I’olice- 
oilicc. It \\a, jdeasaiTt to ohseive 
tliat tJic crowd did not attempt to 
molest, 111 the kajt, any soldiei who 
did not take part in tliis di .luihance ; 
many of the Hiiasa'-., Rille-hi igade, 
even some of the l.'hli legmunt, and 
othens, walked along the stieets with 
the giealcsi fieedoni. Alnunt all 
the J() suhlii'f 1 s( lit to the I’olu e-oC'- 
1 k e IV* re, iiimc or Kss, hint , aiiU two 
ot^’lieni weie camul lo rht.* military 
ho'Sjulel borne c f the j,olice-olhcr’s 
..'ul p.'iitil .lie also hill: j\ cuil .md 
MUht.iiy iiupiiiy lo^iiuw going on ” 


JULY. 

“to THE QUEl n’.S MO.Sr i.X( LLLl.N 1' 
Iil\J£J>Ty. ' 

“ The liiirnhlc Address of the Loid 
kfayor, Ahhrincri, and Liviry of 
the City of L^nulon, in Coininon 
Hall asscmblccl :— ^ ^ 

4r 

“ Mat/ il tjutti Mti/c\li /,— 

We, Ills Majesty’s diitilul and lujal 
snh|icts, the Loid Mayoi, Aldermen, 
andiLivery of the City of London, in 
Common Hall asseiuhled, luimhly ap¬ 
proach join Majesty with onr v ann- 
esL coni ! atulations upon yom Majes- 
tj'.s safe 'clniii to this kingdom. 

“ Wf smctitlj I ondole with join 
MajCity njion the lo.s of so many il- 
Insiiioiis jjerson.ages of jour Rojal 
Honw, paiticulaily that of yoiii ^la- 
]' bty’.s gtiaidiaii and piotecloi, onr late 
uvticd Soveicign, and jmir amiable 
and Ik loved daughter, llic •I’lmce-.s 
ChailoUe, upon whom llu liojics ol 
the nation li.ul fondly rested 

“ AVe have hclKlJ with giitf the 
imtneitnis in.s'ilts and iiKligintie. which 
h. ve bet 11 oliertd to joul Majesty, 
both at home and abroad, and lament 
that any persons should be found with 
such uncliiiRtiaii feelings a? to advise 
the omission of j'oiir Majesty’s name 
in the solemn services of the Church. 

“ As w'e have befoie congratulated 
yoiir Majestj upon jour complete tii- 
umph over a foul i:onspnacy against 
jour life and honour, we have iicvCr 
ceased to feel the most anxious solici¬ 
tude for every thing connected with 
j oiii pc ace and happiness, and snicere- 
Ij trust your Majesty will piove equal¬ 
ly tiiuiTiphant over; tlie renewed al- 
leinpls to vilily j oui;.c l^ai acter. 

•' \V e li ive iclt, in comrffcwi with all 
lui Majesty .s ,iih|ects, tiic h\(^hcst in¬ 
i'.. pi.iiioji^ .it the nibiiliiiig and\’egrd- 
lUg, j wpijo.iL which wcK m.ide-ihi 
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your Majesty previous to your anival 
in tins tountry. 

“ We .ulniue the prompt letugpl ot 
your MaiC'tv to compromise your ho¬ 
nour foi a pecu/nary coiisulciation; 
not can we foibcar expressing equal 
admit aiion at the magnanimous ^nd 
decisive conduct your Majesty has dis¬ 
played by your unheMtating conii- 
'<lcrui<lni the loyalty and honour of the 
IJntish natioi^ as well as the coinage 
you have evinced in boldly meeting 
your accusers, protesting against all 
•secret investigation^, and dtmanding 
an open and coiibtuiilional tiibiiuak 

“ We felt disgdst at tbe pioposal 
made to your Majesty to become an 
(xile from tins lend, which n.ight af¬ 
ford ytuii Majesty’s enemies iicsh op- 
jiortiu'ity ten the caluMiniea vvhicn 
jirobabl) thty nt VIr would have dared 
to allepipl, it your Majesty had te- 
inaiiH ?1 111 Liiglanel. 

“ \Vi siiKLiily hope that your Ma¬ 
jesty will t c i si. blislu'd in lull posses¬ 
sion of all* your just riglus, and leside 
amongst a jh ojjU /i alously at tai hed to 
the* lioiist oi l’>i iinivvK k, ,uid woo feel 
iheply iiilurtid tii tveiy thing iou¬ 
nce lid with llu lionmit ot lliat house, 
and with the weltaie and happiness ot 
your Majesty.” 

Her Majesty then returned the fol¬ 
lowing answer:— 

“ It is with peculiar satisfaetioii. and 
with most couiitil thanks, that 1 le- 


thc ycaloU'. and constant attachment 
of this wai in-hcarted, jtisi, and gene¬ 
rous people, to live at home with, and 
to eheiish whom, will be the chief 
happiness of the icniaiudcr of my 
days. 

“ The indignation which a long 
senes of peiscculion, plots, and con¬ 
spiracies^ carried on against my peace, 
honoui, and hie, is so well call ulaled 
to excite. It shall he my endeavour to 
. siippiiss; Jfid while I sitadily puisne 
till nuaiis iiecess.uy to the full posses¬ 
sion of all my^ lights, pnvilegcs, and 
iligiiiiics, 1 would fain bmy past inju- 
iK's and insults in total oblivion. 

ConsiKuis iny imiocenic, dl.s- 
daiimtg the thieats intended to awe me, 
knowing that it was to liiilaiii I was 
lonnug, It riijuncd no extiaoufmary 
digict ot Louiage to j)ki< c me in the 
fate of my.iccusiis. 'To have aeltd 
iijjoii tins or upon any otlu r ot casioii a 
pusillanimous pint, would ill become a 
daiiglitei of tin house ot Bruiisw'ick, 
and the Oueen of a nation (ann d foi its 
valoiii 111 all age,, and w'hosc g.allant 
sailors and solilieis have so lecenlly 
belli tiow'iii'd with lamiIs in cveiy 
pai t of the gh,b( 

The following IS the Address of 
tin t’oipo'aliun of York, and her 
Maji sty's answer :— 

ao iij;i5 Mvji.siy cAuoi.iNr, i^iitiN 

t)l Tin CM 1 liD KINt.lJO.M OK OllLA r 


teivethis loyal andafFectionate Address 
from the Loid Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Livery of the, city ed London, whose 
manly upport of my cause upon a 
former occasion has never ceased to 


live in my grateful remembrance. 

No Words can give utte raiice to 
the agonies of my hcait, ocasioncd by 
those looses on whu-h you ofli'i me 
your kind fcemd^leiice, and which ad¬ 
mit of ao Q^^ralion on thib side the 
grave ; bw tiV the many ayd die p ;-or- 
mws aftiictioiis vvuli wliitji It has 
Piovidciico to visit me, I have 
^emej ui)opc4kuble coii-ulatlcn liOUi 


J’.lU'lAlN AM) innUAM). 

“ Madam,—We, the Lord Mayor 
and Uihabitanto of the, city ot York 
and its vicinity, beg leave to .ippioach 
yoifr Majesty with Our serion, condo¬ 
lence ()!) the deaths (jt your ilhisln'j^m 
daughter and oui laic Soveieign, anS 
w'lth our congtatuhitioiii and ansuran* 
tes ot duty on your aecLSSion to the 
throne, and on yoet- ^.ite rcturu to this 
kiiigilogi. W< VI' w with hciitiroeiits 
ct sLiong H pio’iiati ni th'; conduct ot 
inmiol'is louaid, y nil Majestyi fn 
ih^ii ni.,ull„ li‘ , lijty hiouit Jii 
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Royal Family, at whose head, con* 
jointly with the King, you are placed ; 
the laws and institutions of the coun* 
try, and the sacred principles of jus¬ 
tice ; whilst the noble firmness of your 
Majesty’s demeanour, so worthy your 
exalted state, has attracted our warm¬ 
est admiration; and your Majesty may 
be assured not oofy of the best wishes 
of a free and loyal people, but that, 
* in oppobitiun to their sense of right, 
no insuhous machinationV can prevail 
against you. 

“May the clouds which now obscure 
your Majesty’s peace and happiness 
be quickly dispelled; and may you, 
in a long and prosperous life, forget 
the calamities of your earlier years, 
and, as Queen of this united kingdom, 
enjoy the blessings and honours of 
your illustrious rank. 

** As chairman of the meeting, and 
for and on behalf of the said inhabi¬ 
tants. Gkorgu Pkacock, Mayor. 

“ Guildhall, i orh, June 2().” 

TO THE IlIGHT HON. THE LOUD MA YOU 

ANO INliABlTAN'JS OF THE CITY OF 

YORK. 

** I thank you for your loyal congra¬ 
tulations on my accession to the throne, 
and on my leiurn to England, as well 
as for youi expresbions of condolence 
on the severe losses, which, in com¬ 
mon with the whole nation, I have 
sustained in the death of my dear and 
illuhtiions relatives. Had it pleased 
providence to preserve their lives, I 
should not hfve now been exposed 
to the persecutions that await me, 
nor the country *to the fatal cohse- 
ojMfiices that must always follow a de- 
j^arture frona the sacred principles of 
public justice. In thf unequal con¬ 
test against those secret advisers who 
are alike the enemies of my Royal Con- 
60 it and myself/l rely witli confidence 
on the symjpa’chy and support of every 
^ gemwotls^soui, and feel secure that 


the vindication of my honour will be 
again complete.” 

TO THE queen’s MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. ' 

“ The dutiful address of the inhabit¬ 
ant householders of the city and li¬ 
berty of Westminster, ii^oublic 
meeting legally assembled, tK>3 4th 
day of July, 1820. < 

“ We, his Majesty's subjects, the 
inhabitant houneholders of the city and 
liberty of Westminster, beg leave tO 
offer your Majesty our heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations on yotir Majesty’s safe re¬ 
turn to your and our country. Wc 
have never ceased to feel regret for the 
unrelenting persecutions and indignities 
your Majesty experienced, while Prin¬ 
cess of W.nles, from some of the high¬ 
est authoiities in this country, especial¬ 
ly at the time when your most amiabk, 
dutiful, andallectianatedaughter,whose 
loss must be long and equally deplored 
by your Majesty and by all the loyal 
people of this lealm, stood most in 
need of the consolatory attentions of a 
revered parent. 

** We come before your Majesty 
with no servility, and w'lll not offend 
your Majesty w'lth unmeaning words 
of adulation, as unbecoming a Quetn 
of England to hear as of Englishmen 
to utter: but we come before your 
Majesty w’llh a sincerity in which wc 
will give place to none. 

We assure your Majesty that in 
all our public proceedings we have con¬ 
stantly maintained the just prerogative 
of the crown, and the rights and liber¬ 
ties of the people. We have always 
supported the three estates which com¬ 
pose our free form of government, an¬ 
xiously desirous that each should pre¬ 
serve Its powers withatu •encroacbisg 
on either of the others ;^ahd iu this our 
undeviating course of pur^byidty.wc 
have htxa steadily oppoi^ tcN^e do¬ 
mination of an oligarchy* whtchy'al- 
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though it i« neither of those estates* 
endeavours to usurp the powers of the 
whole} to trample upon the rights of 
the peoole ; to destroy all real respon- 
sibihty’hf ministers; and has at length 
not only dared publicly to insult your 
Majesty, but to propose a measure^ as 
truly as magnanimously declared by 
your Majesty to be ‘ unknown to the 
law o{^he land, and a flagrant violation 
of all the prtncwples of justice/ 

We heard with indignation, but 
without surprise, of intentions being 
Entertained to condemn and to outlaw 
your Majesty, by a process which,* if 
once adopted, miglft hereafter be used 
as a precedent for placing the life of 
every person in the realm, from the 
highest to the lowest, at the mercy of 
a few individuals ; to the utter subver* 
Sion dof the just prerogatives of the 
crowti^ ^nd the fundamental liberties 
of the people. 

“ We are well assured that, in ex¬ 
pressing our unfeigned detestation at 
the treatment your Majesty has re¬ 
ceived, as well as of the further pro¬ 
ceedings professedly intended to be 
taken against your Majesty, we not 
only express the sentimentsof the whole 
commons of these realms, but that in 
our most earnest wish, thus publicly 
expressed, that your Majesty may tri¬ 
umph over ail your enemies, and long 
reside amongst us, * the grace, the life, 
the ornament of society,’ we shall be 
joined by our-felluw subjects from one 

extremity of the nation to the other.” 

1 

• 

HER majesty’s ANSWER TO THE 
WESTMINSTER ADDRESS. 

Yesterday, at one o’clock, the High 
Bailiff* of Westminster, with Sir F. 
Burdett and Mr H^houae, i^ted on 
her Majesj?y^jUi she Westminster Ad- 
4 i%ihi, xi^M^ich her Majesty returned 
most gracious answer: 
address iioin thq^inhabit- 
f householders of tiie city and liber¬ 


ty of Westminster will be long tre»* 
sured in my memory, as an indumtiJMe 
proof of their regard, and a lavting 
claim upon my gratitude. The Ian* 
guage of affection for my person, oC 
devotion to my interest, and of zeal in 
my cause, which appears to issue from 
their hearts, has made a deep impres- 
s^n upon^my own. In the feeling man¬ 
ner in which they mention her for whom 
the invisible sigh of grief will never 
.cease in my Aiaternal breast, i cannot 
be insensible to the homage which they 
pay to her memory, and to the solace 
which they offer to my regrets. 

“ It is now seven years since I re¬ 
ceived an addresi from the inhabitant 
householders of Westminster, in which 
they congratulated me upon my escape 
from what they^ truly described as a 
nefarious conspiracy against my honour 
and my life. Upon that occasion my 
character was exonerated from the load 
of calumny with which it had been op¬ 
pressed, though my conduct had un¬ 
dergone only an ex~parte examination, 
and though I had no means of faang 
my accusers, or of being heard in my 
defence. 

The people of England then, al¬ 
most universally, expressed their ap¬ 
probation of whdt they considered as 
the triumph of rectitude and innocence 
over perfidy and lujastice. From that 
hour to the present, I have been the 
victim of a similar conspiracy, which 
has been incited by the same motives, 
and prosecuted with the same views, 
though with increased violence, and 
with aggravated malignity. New and 
more appalling efforts have been made 
ttf.destroy that character which had 
resisted so many former attempf-* j^but 
I rejoice that I now find, as 1 at uat 
^ time found, Ac people of WestminstCT 
' uninfluenced by the powerful machina¬ 
tions of my encmie|, and animated by 
the s<sme sentiment which they then 
expressed, that every subject, until con¬ 
victed of guilt, had an uuduuLted rigiit. 
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to retain the reputation, the rights, and 
immunities of innocence. 

“ In the present perilous crisis of my 
fate, 1 am supported by that courage 
which arises from the consciousness of 
rectitude ; and I feel that the English 
people will never suffer an injured 
Queen to appeal in vain cither to their 
justice or to theif humanity. I api 
convinced that in thisi land of libeity 
• no oppression can be practised, and 
that to be upiight is to he secure. 

“ 1« the warm desire which the peo¬ 
ple of Westminster have cxpiesscd for 
the conservation of iny honour, they 
have exhibited a hliiknig testimony of 
their loyalty to the King ; for the ho¬ 
nour of his Majesty must for ever be 
identified with iliat of his Queen. 

“My hist wish is to prove, that my 
character has been unjustly traduced ; 
my next is to terminate my days among 
the high-minded people of this coun¬ 
try, to whose aScction'atP sympathy 
I am at present indebted foi so much 
of the clieerfulncss whieh 1 feel, and of 
the suppoi t which 1 possess, under the 
pressure of such complicated wrongs, 
and such accumulated persecutions.'* 

IlY IIIE KINO. 

A Viochimaiton for adjourning the .so- 

Irmuiii) of (he ('oronulioti of his Ma- 

■ « 

“ G. It.—Whercasby our royal Pro¬ 
clamation, begmtg date the Gth of May 
last, we did (amongst other things) 
publish and declare our joyal intention 
to celebrate the solemnity of our royal 
Coronation, up 9 n Tuesday, the 1st day 
of August next, at oiir palace, at West¬ 
minster; and wlieieas for divers wtij^li- 
ty .«s?isQns, U8 thereunto moving, we 
hive thought St to adjourn the said so- 
leinmty until our royal Will and plea-^ 
sure shall be further signified thereon, 
we do by this our#royal proclamation 
give uoiiee thereof; and W'c do iicrcby 
rurtlier signify to all our loving sub¬ 
jects vvliOm it may couccin, that all 


persons of what quality or rank soever 
they be, who cither upon our letters to 
them directed, or by reason of their of¬ 
fices, or tenures, or otherwise, are to 
do any service at the time of sVich co¬ 
ronation, are discharged from their at- 
tcn^lancc, on Tuesday, the 1st day of 
August next. 

Given at our court at Carltog-liousc, 
tins 12th day of July 1820, and'sii the 
lirst year of our reign.. 

OOD SAVE THE KING. 

Galw'ay, ./«/// 17.—It 18 our pain¬ 
ful duty this day to advert to the per¬ 
petration of a most malignant and atro¬ 
cious out!age on kn ollicer’s party of 
the 4 0th regiment, by a numerous body 
of armed pe'asantiy, on the night of 
Friday tlie 7th inst. at the Glebe-house 
of Clonfort, in this county. This of¬ 
fence exceeds in enormity any o£ those 
lately committed. The scntiitel on lus 
post w’ts assailed by those miscreants, 
and knocked down by a stone, on which 
they depiivt'd him of his arms and am- 
miinition. He lay iiibeiiMble for '.omc 
time from the efie'cts of the blows in¬ 
flicted on him. They then attempted 
to force open tlic yard-gate of the 
house appiopiiated to the use of tlie 
mihtaiy, but wcic repulsed ; on winch 
they renewed their assault on the sen¬ 
tinel, by placing a lopc round his neck, 
with the intention, as they intimated, 
of hang ng liim on a tree adjacent to 
the place, as an example to the corps 
to whic.i he belonged. This menace 
they, however, dispensed with putting 
into execution, knt temlered an oatli 
to him, and on his having resolutely de¬ 
clined taking It, a blunderbuss was dis¬ 
charged at him, the contents of which 
lodged in his left arm. The poor fellow's 
arm, w'e understand, having threatened 
a morAfication, u w'as deemed indis¬ 
pensably necessary cto^ave it amputa¬ 
ted. He sustained serious other da¬ 
mage from Uic blows he received i and 
we cauDvt too much>admirc th? cou¬ 
rage cviuccd by him m having resisted 
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taking: the oath, notwithstanding the 
intimidation made use oi by these delu¬ 
ded wretches to induce him to do So. 

By a^^return to parliament, from the 
Hoise-giiards,ofthe number of officers 
who Have been appointed from the half¬ 
pay to fnll-p-iy, upon vacancies in the 
army, and not by exchange, since the 
fllit of December, 181.), It appears 
that total numbeis aie as follow ; 
('f)loncK, . *12 Ensigns, . 5h 
J.ieut.-colonels, Paymasters, 11 ' 
Jdajors, . 11 Surgeons, . 20 

Captains, . 'iS Assistant-sur* 
Lieiiltiiants, 1,')7. geons, T)9 
By a similar return, it appears that 
the number of gentlemen who have bet n 
appointed to commissions in regiments 
of cavalry .and infantry of the Miie, fi om 
the 2()th .lamiai y, 1819, to 25th lan- 
uary,*lb2(), has been 182. Of these, 
40 wvrt gentlemen cadets from the 
Royal Military College, of whom nine 
obtained their appointment by pur¬ 
chase, and 01 without purchase. Of 
the icmaimng H-2, there were G9 by 
purchase, and 70 without purchase. 

Tiie following return has also been 
made of the number of gentlemen who 
have been appointed to commissions in 
the line since the Hth of March, 1819, 
and who have subsequently been placed 
upon half-pay:— 

Purchasers of half-pay commis¬ 
sions, vacant at the period of 
the reduction of the corps, or 
its establishment, . . 5 

Riding-maste^rs of cavalry, to 
make them eligible as such, 
they having been non-commis¬ 
sioned officers of cavalry, . 2 

At his own request, he having 
affairs of the utmost conse¬ 
quence, which pre^nted h|s 
embarking forthc^ast Indies, 1* i 

At his own reqtlest, for the re¬ 
storation of his health, and the 
Jnrosecution of his studfes, [ 1 
An old quarter-master, lor fhe 

• » I5otli geiitleuicii cailcts, .ippomtcil 


purpose of appointing an effi¬ 
cient successor, as such, at the 
earnest Vecommcndation of » 
General Sir Robert Brown- 
ngg, Bart. G C.B. and Com¬ 
mander of the forces at Cey¬ 
lon, . • ... .1 

EXECUTION efr NTSHEVT. 

• • 

I\lai(ht()n(f, Mondfi!/, .Tub/ 31. 

This wretched criminal auricndered * 
his life to-day to the outragcif laws of 
hi8 country. 

It IS gratifying to know, that in the 
interval which olap'sed betw ecu his con-' 
demnatum and his execution, a consi- 
d' rahle change tsfbk place in hii, frame 
of mind and gcneial deportment. On 
leaving the court on Friday last, after 
receiving sentence, he evinced the same 
levity, the same hardened ferocity of 
disposition, that had marked his con¬ 
duct during hJi? confinement before the 
trial. So insensible'was he of his aw¬ 
ful situation, that on being placed in 
the cart which was to convey him bock 
from the court-house to the gaol, fecU, 
ing himself annoyed by the gaze of 
the spectators, he exclaimed in a pee¬ 
vish and surly tone of voice to the 
turnkey who had charge of the cart, 
Drive away like hell, and let's get 
out of this as quickly as jiossible!’* 
But when replaced fn his ceil, and al¬ 
lowed an opportunity of reflecting 
quietly on his,fate, he found it impos¬ 
sible to retain that indiflerence which 
he had hitherto assumed. He became 
restless and agitated, but still he evin¬ 
ced no symptoms of oontrition. He 
ha^ called for a pi^e of tobacco, and, 
on a i^fusal, he repeated tlu* request 
in 80 urgent a manner, that the suspi¬ 
cions of his attendants were arousea. 

I They accordfngly began to examine 
the cell in the first place, and in one of 
the corners they discovered the handle 
of the%auce-pan u> which his victuals 
were usually brought to him. The 

from iht Itojal Military toliegc. 
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tin tube forming the handle of the 
pan had been taken oil', and was per¬ 
forated near the lower end ; and this 
instrument was immediately suspected 
to have lH:en constructed by the pri¬ 
soner as a rude though certainly an in¬ 
genious, substitute tor a pistol. His 

{ lerson was instantly searched, when 
1 C thrust into the nandof the turnkey a 
quantity of gunpowddr, wrapped up in 
a paper, and a couple of marbles, which 
had bedn luteuded to supply the place 
ofbrtllets. Various conjectures have 
been made as to the manner in which 
he was supplied with the powder and 
marbles; a very general suspicion at¬ 
taches to hiy mother, who had seen 
him a short time previous to his trial. 
It 18 most probable, however, that the 
articles were conveyed to him by some 
person in the court, while he stood in 
the dock. Those who have had the 
best means of knowing the character 
of the parties ceftainly favour the for¬ 
mer suppobition ; and if outward ap¬ 
peal ances formed a just criterion of 
mural character, one would be justified 
in concluding that the mother was a 
person capable of such an act. iihe is 
a woman of almost gigantic tallness ; 
of a pi-rlectly upright figure, though 
appaiently mote than 70 years of age ; 
her features aie sharp, haggard, and 
of a peculiarly b'lamiable expression. 
Upon the whole, her appearance ii- 
resistibly forces on the mind the por- 
trait which the author of Gtn/ Man- 
nenng, has drawn ot that wild and al¬ 
most supernatural being Meg Merit- 
lees. 

In consequence of this attempt to 
dest/oy himself, Nesbett was ^tupped 
dress which he had hitherto 
^worn, with the cxce*ption of his shirt 
and Stockings; and on*being conveye/1 
on the same evening to the condemn¬ 
ed cell, he was ^rnished with a prison 
dress, and heavily ironed. * During 
Friday night he was extremely agita¬ 


ted, and was unable to sleep. In that 
state he continued during Saturday, 
aiKhthe greater part of Sunday. He 
joined in prayer with the l^ev. Mr 
Harker, the chaplain of the gaol, and 
professed to be sincere in his devoVions; 
but still he persisted in denying that 
he committed the murder for which 
he was to* suffer. About six o’clock 
on vSunday evening his wife and chil¬ 
dren arrived from Woolwich to take 
leave of him. Tly: interview was dis¬ 
tressing beyond description, and on 
this occasion he evinced a greater de- 
gfee of feeling than he had previously 
shewn. He wept much on embracing 
them ; and when his wife implored him 
not to die with a falsehood on his lips, 
he prom.sed to reveal the whole of his 
guilt before he died. His family con¬ 
sists of four daughters and two* sons ; 
the eldest about 18 years,-^nd the 
youpgest only 16 months old. 

After Ins family had taken leave of 
him, he made a full confession of his 
guilt. Some of the particulars which 
he communicated arc said to be very 
important, and the whole of his state¬ 
ment 18 , for the present, kept strictly 
secret. Various rumours are, of course, 
in circulation respecting the nature of 
his confession, to which it would be 
equally improper to give publicity, 
whether they be ill or well founded. 

After his mind had been disburden¬ 
ed of the load of guilt which had press¬ 
ed so heavily on it, he became more 
composed, and joined in the exercises 
of devotion witlrmore Bxed atteqtion, 
and apparently with a greater degree 
of intelligence, than he had hitherto 
evinced. On Sunday night he slept for 
more than rwo hours ; and this morn¬ 
ing he was n/ire tranquil than usual. 
The Rev. Mr Harker, whose humane 
exertions in admifltseering to him the 
consolations of religio/i hav^ all along 
been unremitted, attended him at six 
o’clock, aud remained with him ,till 
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eight. He retnttied again at nine 
o’clock, to assist him in prepanng for 
the last awful trial of his fortituck. 

At a quarter past eleven the unhap¬ 
py cufpnt was placed in a waggon, to 
be dT^wn to the place of execution, on 
Pennenden-heath, about a mile from 
Maidstone gaol. The procession mo¬ 
ved slowly towards the heath, the cri- 
minid frequently turning up his eyes to 
heaven and ejaeulating, “ O Lord, have 
mercyiipon me ! ^Christ, have mercy • 
iipolTmeAbout 100 yards from 
*the prison-gate^, his mother caught his 
eye in the crowd. ^He did not appear 
to be much moved at seeing her, but 
bent his head towards one of the offi¬ 
cers who sat bcfoic him, and said, 

“ Mind, tell Mr Bowen to do some¬ 
thing for my family.” The proces¬ 
sion "arrived at the place of execution 
about,Sen minutes before 12, and the 
waggon was drawn up along th^: side 
of the scaffold. The chaplain tlicn 
joined the criminal in prayer, and the 
stillest silence pervaded the immense 
crowd, who stood uncovered while the 
service was reading. The criminal, who 
had knelt down by Mr Marker’s side, 
joined in the pr&yers with as much fer- 
voui as his agitation would permit. 

About five minutes after 12 o’clock 
the fatal signal was given. He did 
not seem to suffer more than one mi¬ 
nute. The body, after hanging the 
usual time, was cut dpwn, and convey¬ 
ed in a shell to Messrs Day and Wat- 
man's, to be anatomized, pursuant to 
hi\ sentence.* • 

Previously to his trial, Ncsbett had 
prepared the following declaration, in 
his own hand-writing, to be delivered 
to Mr Hay, the baiwk-niaster of 
Woolwich 

“ Maidstone, Julf), 1820. ( 

“ This ts the ttuth, as T have God 
to tpeet in the next world, let me Be 
G3ty or Not, no one of my family, 
f^her or mother, wife or CMdern or 
any Raltion of mine, knows whether 


I am Gilty or Not of the Ciitiie tbit 
is laid to my Charge, that is the nlo<Strw 
der of Mr Parker and his House ktiepr, 
or any other part of that Crime mit 
18 laid to my Charge, or any othter 
Crime that is laid to me, as God has 
my soul in his Charge this Day to try 
my (lilt that is thi; truth, and I hope 
VO one will Cast it up to my wife or 
Childer, for the Do not Deservit, I 
sine this to jpe truth, 

“ James Ne'shet." 


AUGUST. 

0 

The Rev. William Gillespie, mini¬ 
ster of Kells, has published a discourse, 
under circumstances that may well be 
deemed extraordinary. This reverend 
gontlcmau has for some years acted as 
chaplain to the Stewartry Yeomanry, 
and on Sunday tTie dOth July, he 
preached before the corps, which was 
then assembled at Kirkcudbright, one 
of the most loyal and patriotic dU- 
courses ever delivered from a pulpil. 
In his prayer, liowever, after many pe¬ 
titions in behalf of his Majesty, he 
added the words, Bless also the 
Queen and for this he was placed un¬ 
der military arrest by his commanding 
officer, Colonel Gbrdon, who is also 
.Sheriff ol the Stewartry of Kirkcud¬ 
bright. This proceeding excited a 
strong feeling of 8urpn.se—particular¬ 
ly among the members of the Presby¬ 
tery of Kirkcudbright, who arc no 
strangers to the soundness of Mr Oil- 
le^ie’s political principles, and who 
are themselves in the general practice 
of praying for her Majesty. S 

Another si^ular circumstance, whh 
w'hicli the above mentioned proceed- 
ing appears connetted, took place on 
the Ifith July. TPe parish of Cross- 
miclu#i being vaccant, the Rev, Mr 
Jeffrey of (iirthon was on that day ap¬ 
pointed to preach ; and on that occa- 
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sion, as wat his constant practice, he 
prayed for the Queen. Sir Alexan¬ 
der Gordon, Stewart-Depirte, and his 
son, Mr James Gordon, Sheriff of the 
Stewartry, were present, and, after ser¬ 
vice, requested Mt Jeffrey to convene 
a meetin r of the kiik-session, which 
he did aeeoidingly; when Mr James 
Gordon projiosed a rcsoluliop that n<j 
minister appointed to preach in that 
parish, dining the vacancy, should 
pray iti expie&s words for the Queen. 
Sir Alexander Gordon and Mr Jcfiiey 
being the only ])crsons present, besides 
the mover, the i esolntion was of course 
carried ; Mr Jeffiey protesting, and 
appealing to tlie l^rcs'jytery. 

'J’he jhesbytery, on the 2d August, 
ordered the lesohition in question to 
be erased from tlic session book of 
Crossnnchael. At the same time they 
took into consideration the case of Mr 
Gillespie’s arrest by Co^pnel Gordon 
for praying for the Queen, when they 
unanimously agreed that the chaplain 
of the corps had done nothing to merit 
such treatment, and came to tlie rc.so- 
liition of laying the commandant’s con¬ 
duct before tlie next General Assem¬ 
bly of the Church of ^icotland. 

However, on llic fith instant. Sir 
Alexander Gordon and his son appear¬ 
ed at the b: r of the Presbytery, and 
having tlieie st iled, that, in obedience 
to the judgnuMit of the Presbytery of 
the 2d of August, they had etased 
from the records of tlie kiik-sossion 
the minute m whicli the obnoxious re¬ 
solution in question was contained, 
and declared that they had no iiiten- 
tion of infringing on the rights of the 
chur^, howevti in appearaneg tficy 
Seemed to do so, and in the am¬ 
plest manner apologized for their con¬ 
duct, the Presbytery were pleased to, 
accept their apology, and agreed to 
81 st all further procedure in the bust- 
ness. « 

—The John transport has arrived at 
Portsmouth fioni the Cape of Good 


Hope. The .Tohn took out 6(K) set¬ 
tlers for Algoa-bay, principally from 
Lancashire. The passengers were se¬ 
verely attacked with the measles on 
the voyage out, but, from the great 
attention paid them, they soon retuver- 
ed from its effects. 

By the John the following lettei has 
been received fram one of the settlers 
who went out:— 

“ My Dear Friend,—Accept a hur- 
■ ned statement of opr situatiqo, as far 
as I have experienced it. We afrivcd 
at Algoa-bay, after a tedious passage 
froin JLnglaud, during wliieh we expe¬ 
rienced suHlcicnt proofs of the very ex¬ 
cellent arrangements of the govern¬ 
ment for our comfort. 1 have been up 
the country as far as Graham*s town, 
and a more delightful one cannot be 
expressed. The lust landing at AJgoa- 
bay IS n little unpleasant, ocoaj^ioned 
by a gontinual surf; but, once landed, 
your gieatest difficulty is over. You 
then apply to the proper officer, who 
has a surveyed government plan be¬ 
fore him of the intended settlement, 
marked out in lots, of from lOO to 
10,000 acres. Especial care is taken 
that every lot has a gotod spring of wa¬ 
ter, and well wooded. You arc then 
asked the number of followers you 
have, each being allowed 100 acres.— 
Tins being ascertained, the quantity 
of land you want is sought for on the 
government map, without any paitial- 
ity. An authority is then given you 
to take possession. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the governor for 
those arrangements. If you have not 
brought waggons, they can be pro- 
cuied of th^ boors, with a team of ox¬ 
en, and off set. The settlement is 
about 190 mh.^ from the sea. You 
-pass a*good Diiich farm every 15 or 
‘20 miles. The govarnment sell you 
a good tent for two guineas, wffich 
jou set up-every night, make a bla¬ 
zing lire, and, surrounded by your 
t€«n), sleep in the greatest safely. We 
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found on our arrival many respectable 
families already housed. One gentle¬ 
man, who brought out an iron,Jroof, 
was housed with all his family, in three 
days and nights, by lodging his roof 
on.ifV*imps of trees, plastering up the 
sides, and giving it a good white-i^ash- 
111 g, which had a most comfortable 
and novel effert. The climate here is 
so g;ood, that you have four crops a- 
year By way.of experiment we plant¬ 
ed some^otatoes just after a rain, and, 
^ tjiay»-<i!^peared in three days. The 
•road up to the settlement is very good, 
and excellent pasturage everywhere for 
your cattle ; plenty of water and tim¬ 
ber. Tell Tom to be sure to bung out 
a waggon ; as also some vine slips of 
the best kind, which are scarce. To¬ 
bacco will grow here very well. About 
300Q of us have arrived,” 

30th. —Gla.'igow.— The sentence 
agaiiilt James Wilson was this day 
carried into execution. The Klagis- 
trates entered the Court-hall a few mi¬ 
nutes befere two o'clock. Some mi¬ 
nutes after Wilson entered the hall.—. 
Ills arms were pinioned, and he was 
dressed in white, edged with black.— 
An address was delivered by the Rev. 
Mr Ewing, and Dr Dewar prayed. 
At three o’clock, the prisoner was con¬ 
ducted to the south side of the jail. 
He, along with the person who was to 
decapitate, was placed io a hurdle, and 
drawn to the steps leading to the drop. 
As soon as Wilson ascended the drop, 
the crowd cheered him, crying Mur¬ 
der, murder i’* Not nsore than three mi- 
nufes elapted from the time Wilson 
entere(|,the hurdle until the drop fell. 
He died with difficulty, ^d after he 
had bung about twenty n^utes, blood 
was seen on the cap, o^osite the ears. 
At twenty-five mmutes pa#t three 
o’clock, th* body was placed in a posi¬ 
tion for' having the operation of deca¬ 
pitation performed. An.awful pause 
now ensued ; but at length tb^ person 
^ wlio was to decapitate ascended «the 
VOI,, Xlll. PART ii. 


m 

steps. He was low in staturej, And Ap¬ 
parently young. He was masked| hAd 
on a hairy cap, and a Large black cWk. 
He carried in hu left hand an axe, with 
a circular edge. He was greeted with 
hisses and yells. 1 le proceeded in the 
calmest manner to the body, and felt 
the neck. He deliberately lifted the 
jnstriiment, and i^ith one blow sepa¬ 
rated the hcadUfrom the body. He in¬ 
stantly lifted up the head with both < 
hands, and ^leld it up to the crowd. 
The features were pale and ghastly, 
and the blood fell in streams. The 
expression of horror from the crowd 
was so loud, that it could not be known 
that the decagjtator said any thing 
when he exhibited the head. That 
part of the sentence which related to 
quartciing, was remitted by order of 
lUs Majesty's government. 

The crowd, which was immensely 
large, dispersed peaceably. 

Wilson was an 6ld man. He was 
greyhaired, and was partly bald. He 
moved more like a machine than a hu¬ 
man being, aitd appeared to be 
pletely passive. His character t.$irAt 
that of a weuk-minded man, more fotid 
of shooting game than following his 
trade. Great exertion was used to bb- 
tain the royal clementy, to which he 
had been recommended. 


SEPTEMBER. 

• 

7 th.—A public meeting was held 
yesterday, at the Crown and i^nehor, 
for the purpose of receiving the report 
of thecommittleaijpointed to regulate 
the subscriptfbns for presenting to her 
Majesty a service of plate. 

The room was'numerously fiilled 
with vaell'dressed ladies and gentlemen 
by two o’clock, at which hour Sir fj. 
Noel and the other gentlemen who 
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formed the committee, entered it amid 
the acclamations of the company as. 
sembled. 

Sir G. Noel was in the chair. 

Mr C. Pearson read the report, 
which was of considerable length. It 
stated that the framers of it had as* 
sembled on the 23d of August last, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and 
had then passed several resolutions, 
which it recited, for the purpose of 
opening it subscription to procure for 
her Majesty a service of plate suited to 
her rank as Queen of England, and to 
the generous feelings which the people 
felt towards her; that they had request¬ 
ed Mr Alderman VVoud to act as their 
treasurer, and Mr C. Pearson as their 
secretary, which those gentlemen had 
undertaKcn to do ; that, though their 
numbers had originallyconsisted of only 
20 membei s, it now consisted of 80 ; 
that the subscription wa^ not to be 
confined to the inhabitants of England 
only, but was to be extended to those 
of Ireland and Scotland. (Cheers.) 

knowing the influence of vir- 
tttOttf women upon society, they in¬ 
vited the ladies to co-operate with 
them in their designs ; that no person 
was permitted to subscribe more than 
Is. in order to give all classes of the 
community an opportunity of evincing 
their respect to heV Majesty ; and that 
those who were able to subscribe more 
were desired to recollect that they had 
servants and children, who bv their li- 
berality might be enabled to add their 
mite to those of their fellow-country¬ 
men. This repart was then approved ; 
after which Messrs Const, Clarke, 
Tbeli^all, Bowie, Wooller, and,Flani¬ 
gan, then proposed several resolutions, 
tending to promote the object for which 
the meeting was called t after which,, 

Mr Murphy proposed that the fol¬ 
lowing noblemen 4nd gentlemen be re- 
questfcd to accept the office of ^.rustees 
tor the purpose of this subscription, 
and that the committee be empowered 
to add to their numbers. The names 


of the gentlemen proposed were as fol¬ 
low :—Sir G. Noel, M. P.; Duke of 
Leinster ; Earl of Oxford ; M. Wood, 
Esq. M. P. ; Hon. D. Kinnaird ; P. 
Moore, Esq. M. P.; J. Humei Esq. 
M. P.; Aid. Thorp; Aid. Waitbman; 
Majpr J. Williams ; Lord W. Fitz¬ 
gerald, M. P.; Gen. Sir R. Wilson, 
M. P.; Sir F. BurdettJ M. P.; John 
C. Hohhouse, Esq. M. P. ; Ch. Cal¬ 
vert, Esq. M. P ; Ed. Ellice, E^q. 

• M. P.; Sir J. Nev^ort, M^P.; Sir 
H. Parnell, M. P.—The motion 
put and carried unanimously. 

Thanks were then moved and car¬ 
ried to Alderman Wood, and also to 
Mr C. Pearson, the Rev. R. Hayes, 
and Dr. Gilchrist, for their exertions 
in behalf of the object of this meeting. 

8th.—S tirling.—Execution of 
Hardie and Baird. —During, last 
night the usual apparatus was eri'cted in 
front of the stair leading to the Town- 
house, and in the morning exhibited 
two decently ornamented coffins on the 
platform, with a dark-coloured wood¬ 
en block. 

About 12 o’clock two troops of the 
Dragoon Guards entered the espla¬ 
nade before the Castle, and formed a 
wide semicircle in front of the draw¬ 
bridge. Within this a party of the 
13th foot drew up. The crowd col¬ 
lected on the esplanade was inconsider¬ 
able. At a quarter to one o'clock the 
Sheriff and Magistrates left the Town- 
hall in procession, and walked to the 
Castle to receive the prisoners. Im¬ 
mediately on theip arriva!i the gates of 
the Castle were thrown open, and Baird 
and Hardie appeared, attendedi by the 
authorities ^f the garrison and the esta¬ 
blished clerg^en of the town. Baird 
looked pale a^thoughtful; Hardie's 
countehance diirwot seem much alter¬ 
ed. With astonishing calmness they 
bade im affectionate farewell to the of- 
ficers of the corps in the Castle, and 
expressed warmly their gratitude fpr 
the indulgence tney had experienced 
during their confinement. They both 
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sunreyed the ignommions preparation 
for tneir removal with dignity, and 
were kindly assisted to their seat on 
the l^urdle by the clergymen. The 
headsman in the mask, who decapita* 
tfd V^ilson at Glasgow, took his seat 
on the hurdle opposite the two victims, 
with his hatchet resting on his thigh. 
As he entered, a sU'ght expression of 
contempt marked the featuies of Har- 
die. Baird busy with a Bible, and 
spokj‘>'few wonds to the elergymart 
him. The cavalcade began to 
move down the esplanade, and th^ pri¬ 
soners united in .Singing a psalm till 
they reached the bottom of the scaf¬ 
fold. Hardie stepped out of the hur¬ 
dle, and looked up to the drop with¬ 
out the slightest trace of discomposure. 
They walked into the court-room, each 
resting on the arm of a clergyman.— 
With great apparent earnestness they 
joined in the religious devotions,*which 
lasted till twenty-five minutes past two, 
when their arms were bound, and they 
walked with a firm step and elevated 
mien to the drop. They were follow¬ 
ed by the civil authorities and the cler¬ 
gymen. Baird advanced to the railing, 
and bowed gracefully ; a smile was on 
his countenance, and he expressed a 
wish to be heard. Silence being ob¬ 
tained, with a loud unfaltering voice, 
he retfommeoded to the understandings 
and lives of his hearers the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity. We 
caught, “ Oh ! I entreat of you, no¬ 
tice your Bibles, and conduct your¬ 
selves soberly ; mmd religion at all 
times; but be not regardless of justice 
and reason on every suyect.*^ He 
then maintained his strongattachment 
to the cause in which^ie had been 
merely imprudent, declared him¬ 
self pure in his poHBcal purposes. He 
rejoiced in the Knowledge be had ob¬ 
tained of a Saviour, who had likewise 
suffered innocently ; and’spokc grate¬ 
fully of the clerical aid he had 
^ cd. During bis address he gesticula¬ 


ted violently, turning roo^d idl dh* 
rections. Hardie, at the 
ment of it, sat calmly down on 
block, and m rising up paid his 
to an acquaintance whom he saw in the 
crowd. He then spoke with equal 
freedom, but less distinctness, and 
seemed less subdued in spirit, llis po¬ 
litical conduct appeared uppermost in 
his thought^; and the crowd could, 
only hear Vtm say, “ 1 die % martyr to 
the cause of hbcity, truth, aud jus¬ 
tice.” This seemed to operate like a 
charm on the hitherto sad multitude, 
and was greeted by three vehement 
cheers. He was interrupted by the 
cheqring and /tap on the shoulder by 
the sberifF, to whom he turned round, 
and replied to whatever had been said 
to him. He then resumed his address, 
changing tlie subject to an expression 
of his religious feelings. The execu¬ 
tioner having prepared Bairdduring the 
address of Hardie, they were soon 
both ready to be launched. Having 
both joined in the prayer of a clergy¬ 
man behind them, Baird spoke somc'*' 
thing towards the spectators througb 
his cap, and diopped the signal. They 
died almost without a struggle. 

After hanging half an hour, Caldcr, 
the shenfTa officer, came forward and 
caught the bodies, alternately, whilst 
the hangman cut them down. They 
then placed them on the scaffold, and 
Calder havjng bared the neck to the 
shoulders, cutting open the coat and 
vest, the decapitator came forward 
amid execrations, hisses, and shouts of 
“ Murdcrl” One blow aimed at the 
fitiSt neck he engaged failed to sever the 
head^ and a second, with m^igling, 
scarcely effected it. He held it up ; it 
seemed to bw that of Hardie, swoln 
and livid, but placid. The blood trin- 
klcd down ; the usufil proclamation was 
feebly pronounced, having to come 
throu^ the crape mask of the heads¬ 
man. The cries of “ Butcliery ! Ruf¬ 
fian 1” were general, but seemed to 
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make no impression on the operator, 
who advanced to the next, and was 
equally unfortunate in bis odious work. 
The mangling horrified the spectators; 
the head was proclaimed ; and the de- 
capitator quickly retreated, amid loud¬ 
ly expressed disapprobation. 

To the credit of the humanity of 
the inhabitants of this place, vci^ few* 
attended the execution.' The crowd 
seemed alpiost entirely composed of 
people from the country, this being the 
raarltet-day. I'emales of any respecta¬ 
bility there seemed none ; and bcaicely 
any spectators occupied the neighbour¬ 
ing windows. 

10th.— EniNnunci/t —This after¬ 
noon, about four o'clock, a melancholy 
occurrence took place off Portobcllo. 
A party of fifteen persons, including 
two boys (the one about 15, and the 
other six ^ears of age) and a girl, about 
15, left Porlobello on a pleasure sail to 
Incbkeiih. On tlicir return, when 
about a mile and a half from land, the 
boat suddenly upset, and the whole of 
the party were immersed in the danger¬ 
ous clement, and, melancholy to ielate, 
five persons unfortunately perished— 
Those who did not immediately sink 
clung to the boat, which as suddenly 
turned over again, and thus, by a flap 
of the sail, tlic strugglers were depri¬ 
ved of their hold, and in a worse situa¬ 
tion than before. One person was 
atnick so violently as to be driven to 
the bottom; on pgain reaching the sur¬ 
face he looked anxiously for the young¬ 
est boy, who was under his care, and 
seeing his IcathiA* cap at a considerable 
distance, he swam to it and rccovejed 
the chihl, with whom he returnedito the 
boat, and, with the assistance of ano¬ 
ther person, succeeded in/eplacing him 
on It as often as be lost his hold. That * 
other person also endeavoured to assbt 
one of the party who could not swim, 
(John Haxton,) but who entreaVed him 
to save his daughter, in which the hu¬ 
mane individual succeeded. A coal 


sloop was lying nearer to the shore, a 
boat from which promptly put off, and, 
with the assistance of others, fortu¬ 
nately picked up the survivors. The 
cause of the disaster is not precisely 
known, but the fact we iinderstaiTd"to 
be, that the lee side of the boat was al¬ 
most gunnel-to, and a light gust of 
wind causing the'sail to dip in the wa¬ 
ter, it instantly upset, 

20tl..—The following is a list of 
places from which addresses have alrea¬ 
dy been presented to the QueenrvV'ffl* 
the numbers (where kndiwn) by which 
thc]^ were signed Aldersgate; Al- 
.ston, 200; Aylesbury, 500; Barnard 
Castle, 6(X) ; Bath, two, one by ladies ; 
Bethnal Green, 700; Bolton, (3200; 
Bndport; Bristol, (ladies) 11050, Bri¬ 
tish seamen in Middlesex, 5000 ; Cam¬ 
berwell ; Castle Doniiington,520;iCar- 
lisle ; Clippenham ; Clerkenwcll* ; 
Cripplcgate-without; Derby, 4300 ; 
Dover ; Edinburgh, (ladies) 8321 ; 
Exeter, 11,000, (ladies) 0000 ; Glo- 
cestcr, 1700, Gospel-church, I’oitsea, 
1000; Haddington, 150; Halihix,.3600, 
(lathes) 3700 ; Hammersmith ; Here¬ 
ford, (young men;) Hexham, 700} 
High Wycombe, 400; Hampton and 
Grately, 90; Litchfield ; Leicester mi- 
lilia(pnvates) 300; Liverpool, 30,000; 
London (married ladies) 8500; Lud¬ 
low, 660; Mary-le-bone, 7500,»( mar¬ 
ried ladies) 87()0 ; mechanics of Lon¬ 
don, 29,5(X); Morpeth, 264 ; Newcas- 
l4e-iipon-Tyne, 3800 ; North Shields, 
1250; Nottingham, 7100; (ladies) 
7S(X); Poole, 800 ; Preston, 23(X); 
Reading, 2(XX); Ross, Sandwich,480 ; 
Shafisbury, Sheffield, 4600 ; (ladies) 
11,0(X); Sfl^kport, 3600; St Sidwell, 
St Stephens^by Summerston) 400; 
Sunderland; tK'dcs and artificers of 
Northampton, 1600; Wakefield, 1440; 
\\ hitechapel, 4000^ Worcester ; Bed¬ 
ford (signed by the Mayor;) Berwick- 
upon-Tweed (Mayor, City, Lord 
jMavorJ&nd Common Council;) City, 
( Lord Mayor and Livery ;) Dalkeith, 
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i Hammerman Society;) Greenwich, 
Vestry;) Ilcliester, (High Bailiff;) 
..eeds, (ladies;) Montrose, (Proiiost;) 
Newbury, (Mayor;) Norwich, (Al- 
dermefl ;) St Leonard’s parish; Shore¬ 
ditch; (Churchwardens), Westininster 
Livery, (High Bailiff;) York, (Mayor.) 


OCT.OBER. ^ 

* 7lh.—A poor illiterate boy, who 
could not read, was taken to Dt)w- 
street Police-office* London, charged 
with distributing handbills of a bodi- 
tious and treasonable tendency, lu the 
neiffhboiirliood of the House of Lords. 
They had been given him, he said, by 
a geatleiffan, who paid him a shilling, 
and promised to reward him liberally. 
The bills purported to come from the 
Queen’s Plate Committee —Mr Pear¬ 
son attended, and said that he believed 
what the ^irisoner had stated was true, 
and that he had been in pursuit of the 
said gentleman these three day's, and 
begged that tlie matter might stand 
over till next day. On Sunday Mr 
Pearson, with a Bow-stiect officer, 
traced the gentleman (named Frank¬ 
lin or Fletcher) to his residence near 
London, and brought him a prisoner 
to the office, from which he was allow¬ 
ed by the Magistrate, Sir il. Baker, 
to depart without bail, upon an assiv 
rance of another gentleman, Mr Wil¬ 
liams, that 1/b was « respectable man, 
and W’ould attend to answer the charge 
on Monday. Mr Franklin, however, 
faded to appear; and upo|ir sending to 
his house, jt appeared t^ he had fled 
through the night. Mr Pearson then 
boldly stated that thh gentleiftan was 
a man of indepe»d«nt fottune, and had 
a son an-officer m the Guards ; that he 
had gone on in this course of distri- 
bjiting, at great expcnce andUlrouble, 

. seditious and treasonable placardl^pti- 


tuitously, by hundreds of 
for a period of three years, whidit |»la- 
cards had been imputed to tW dJi- 
affection of the people ; and tl](^t Tie 
had done all this under the protectiotl, 
and by the authority of government. 
Mr Pearson said he had evidence to 
prove these charges, and obtained a 
warrant^to apprehend Mr Franklin.— 
lie afterward^ applied to Lord Sid- 
mouth, to exert the authority of his • 
. department,^ to prevent the delinquent 
from escaping from the country ; but 
his Lordship, after examining into the 
matter, replied that he saw no reason 
for his inteiference. It has since'been 
learned, that JFraiiklin has fled to 
France ; and Mr Pearson, with Vick¬ 
ery, the Bow-street officer, have gone 
iheic m pursuit. 

0th.—This being the day appointed 
by her Majesty the Queen for the re¬ 
ception of a number of addresses, the 
road from rfyde-park corner to Ham¬ 
mersmith was at aneaily hour throng¬ 
ed by vast bodies of persons, who were 
on their way to Brandenburgh-house to 
pay their homage to the Queen. At 
twelve o’clock upwards of 200 car¬ 
nages, some with six horses, and the 
greater part with foui, the postillions 
fancifully dressed, had passed Hyde- 
paik-torncr, filled by ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, deputed frtim several parts of 
the metropolis and the country to pre¬ 
sent to the Queen addresses of congra¬ 
tulation. • 

The following were the addresses 
presented by appointment to her Ma¬ 
jesty yesterday From Ely-place Li¬ 
berty, Holborn, Croydon, Wands- 
wflrth, St Ann’s '(Limehou&eJ, Far- 
ring^on-within, PortKoken Ward, 
Horsleydown,Christ-church (Surrey), 

, Winchester, ^Oxford, St Ive’s, Here¬ 
ford, Stockton-on-Tees, Cardiff, Lei¬ 
cester, North Pefherton, Taunton, 
TrUrof Sedgeley, Colebrook, Milford, 
Surrey, Kendal, Amblesid^, Kirby- 
Lonsdale, Milnthrpp, the letter-press 
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{ tthtfers,Evesham, Manchester, Hinck* 
ey, Leeds, Glasgow, United Guilds 
ries of Perth, Banff, St John’s (South¬ 
wark), and Coventry. 

The first address which arrived at 
Brandenburgh was that from the inha¬ 
bitants of the parish of St Abbot’s, 
Kensington. The procession consist¬ 
ed of 42 carriages dnd chiefly filled ^ 
with ladies. They were elegantly dress¬ 
ed in white, and wore her Majesty’s 
medals suspended from thci? necklaces. 
The address was under the immediate 
care of Mr Samuel Whitbread, M. P., 
Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. M. P., Mr Pe¬ 
ter Moore, M. P., Mr Hume, M. P., 
and several other indepi'iident gentle¬ 
men. The deputation had the honour 
of being introduced to her Majesty at 
a quarter past one o’clock. 

Mr Whitbread read the address, to 
which her Majesty returned a most gra¬ 
cious answer. 

Mr Hume then presented the ad¬ 
dresses from Glasgow (signed by 
S7,(XX) persons), that from the United 
Guildries of Perth, and from Banff, to 
all of which her Majesty was pleased 
to return gracious answers. 

Mr Whitbread also presented an ad¬ 
dress, very numerously signed, from 
Tot ness, in Devonshire. 

Major Cartwright, who appeared in 
the full legiincntal tfniform of the Not¬ 
tingham militia, of which he was once 
major, presented the address from the 
ladies of Manchester, and from the in¬ 
habitants of Leeds and Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire. To all of these her 
Miqesty was pleased to return the most 
gracious answers. 

MrQrougham, M. P., presented fhe 
Evesham address, and Mr Jacobs that 
from Taunton. 

At half past two o’cldck the depu¬ 
tation from the Ward of Portsoken ar¬ 
rived. The gentldhien who composed 
it filled 35 coaches and four ; the pos¬ 
tilions were m new pink dresses with 
white hats and cockades. In the first 


carriage was Sir James Shaw, Bart, the 
Alderman of the Ward, with his De¬ 
puty. • The gentlemen of the deputa¬ 
tion, on presenting their address, were 
honoured with a most gracious recep¬ 
tion, and, succeeded by their worthy 
Alde^an andlus Deputy, had the ho¬ 
nour of kissing hands as they passed 
her Majesty. 

At three o’clock the procession of 
the several Benefit Societies of the me¬ 
tropolis arrived. Thej;e were more than 
4000 persons in this procession. 'Fhey 
appeared to be chiefly artizans and me¬ 
chanics, and their whole appearance 
and demeanour did \hem the highest 
credit. This procession was accompa¬ 
nied by an immense concourse of peo¬ 
ple, who, by their cheers, evidently 
partook of the enthusiasm. The Be¬ 
nefit Societies were preceded Ly a large 
body of their officers with staves,, they 
were accompanied by several bands of 
music ; and at the head of each socie¬ 
ty, the stewards and flags were ar¬ 
ranged. 

'i'he next procession was that of St 
A nn’s, Limchouse, consisting of ladies 
and gentlemen, wearing white favours, 
in open landaus and four; the posti¬ 
lions dressed in crimson jackets. 

The gentlemen deputed from Co¬ 
ventry next appeared, to present her 
Majesty with some pieces of an ele¬ 
gant new-manufactured riband ; the 
colour, Queen’s purple, on scarlet 
ground, combining in its texture the 
ffibrics of sarsnet and damask satin, 
on which the Crown appeared beauti¬ 
fully wrought, and the initials “ C. R.” 
Mr Thorpe and Mr Morrirson were 
introduced do her Majesty’s presence 
by Sir WiUi^ Gell; when Mr Thorp 
presented the itHnd, and addressed her 
Majesty. ^ 

Her Majesty hadothe condescen¬ 
sion to accept the present, and return 
a most gracious answer. 

Themext deputation was that from 
ths^'Ward of Farriogdon-within, con- 
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•ducted by its ward-deputy. It was 
preceded by a gentleman on horse¬ 
back, carrying a blue flag adorned 
with the star of Brunswick, followed 
by eighteen open landaus and four, 
each'containing six gentlemen wear¬ 
ing white favours. The postilions 
wore light-blue jackets, with favours 
in their caps. The Jiorses* heads and 
manes were decorated with rosettes of 
white riband* v 

As this procession was on its way. 

• ,to Brandenburgh-house, it was agree- 

* ably surpnsed’to find Lord John Rus¬ 
sel at its head. His lordship, iit full 
court dress, w'as making progress on 
the road to Drandenburgh-huuse, to 
present an address to her Majesty ; 
and, being observed to be at the bot¬ 
tom of the proces sion b y a gejitlemaii 

TJTi horsrtackj'wbo made the circuni- 
stanja known to Mr Deputy Pindar, 
and other gentlemen who led tlje pro¬ 
cession, they all, on receiving the in¬ 
timation, instantly despatched a mes¬ 
senger, i*eque8ting his lordship to take 
precedence, which was complied with, 
to the universal satisfaction of the 
multitude. 

Lord John Russell presented an 
Address from Taunton. His lord- 
ship Was honoured with a most gra¬ 
cious reception. 

The deputation from the parish of 
ChriBt-church, Surrey, followed. It 
was conducted by Mr Chatfield, in 
his private carriage, with four horses, 
and consisted, besides the conveyances 
of the parfth officers, of three open 
landaus, drawn by six grey horses 
each, in which were the mover and 
seconder of the address tg^her Majesty, 
and the committee who prepared it; 
A trumpeter on hpipeback, dressed in 
the costume orti Yeomfn of ^ 
th^ Guard: 

A most beautiful white satin flag, 
on which was inscribed in 
. gold letters, • A 

“ The Parish of Christ-chur^Ad- 
• dress to the Queen.** 


This flag was carried by » ntan 
mounted on a cream-coloured dbaricr* 
A full band of music. Twtnty^twSCC 
open carriages, drawn by four konct 
each, in which were the gentlenaeti 
the deputation, accompanied by their 
ladies; among them were observed two 
Quaker families. The ladies in gene> 
,ral wer^ dressed iJith great elegance, 
and the Qua^r ladies with great neat¬ 
ness. Thy procession closed with • 
three other carriages, dravfn by two 
horses each. 

The address was read by the Rev. 
Mr Tid, and received by the Queen 
with her usual condescension and affa¬ 
bility. Her Jl^ajesty returned a most 
gracious answer. 

It Was nearly dark when the Letter¬ 
press Printers of the metropolis arri¬ 
ved, The procession consisted of a 
very numerous body of persons of that 
trade in this gieat metropolis. 

Her Majesty bore the fatigue of 
standing so long with great composure, 
and repeatedly conversed, throughout 
the day, with Lady A. Hamilton and 
the Hon. Mrs Darner, upon the grati* 
fying sight which the gioundsTaround 
presented, thronged as they were with 
so large a portion of the population 
of this great city. At no period du¬ 
ring the day was there a smaller num¬ 
ber than 10,(XX) •persons within the 
avenues of Brandenburgh-housc ; they 
repeatedly hailed their Queen with 
the most'enthusiastic demonstrations 
of their attachment. 

11. Thomas Warren, turnkey of 
the jail of Dumfries, was inhumanly 
murdered by David Haggart, one of 
tile,prisoners. David Haggart con¬ 
trived to secrete in his cell a lai^e 
stone; this he put into a bag, and 
when Warfen was leaving the cell, 
after having brought the daily allow¬ 
ance of food, Haggart struck him on 
the head with the stone in the bag, 
which felled him to the ground, and 
then the wretch made his escape from 
prison. . Warren was soon after dis- 
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covered by one of the turnkeys t he 
was quite senseless ; the blood had 
flowed copiously from his head, which 
was lacerated in the most frightful 
manner. He was immediately con¬ 
veyed to bed, and a surgeon sent for, 
who, upon examining the wound, found 
the skull very much fractured: the un> 
fortunate man died cibout ten o’clock, 
on the Wednesday night, having eq- 
. dured the greatest agunyy^during the 
day. '• 


lirandenbnrgh-house, Wcdncsdaij, 
October 

Mr K. Craven and Sir William 
Gell, vice-chamberlain^ to the Queen, 
are commanded to announce, that, m 
consequence of the lateness of the sea¬ 
son and the probable approach of wet 
weather, her Majesty wishes to decline 
receiving any future addresses in per¬ 
son after Monday next, the 30th in¬ 
stant. It IS nevertheless to be under¬ 
stood that her Majesty by no means 
intends to exclude the presentation of 
such addresses as may be at this mo¬ 
ment in preparation, and uliich, if not 
icady by Monday, her Majesty will 
receive and answer without the ccic- 
mony of a formal deputation. 


October 9,1th. 

Yesterday, at ont o’clock, in con¬ 
sequence of an invitation from her 
Majesty, Prince Leopold, attended by 
Colonel Addenbrokc, visited the Queen 
at Brandenburgh - house, Hammer¬ 
smith, and remained With her Majesty 
about an hour. , Prince Leopold af¬ 
terwards returned to Claremont_ 

Morning-Post. * ^ ‘ 

Wc have given the different ac¬ 
counts which have appeared in the 
papers of this morning, a#to the visit 
of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburgto 
her Majesty yesterday. The Court 
Circular attempts to convey aK im¬ 
pression that this visit of his Royal 
Highness is to be attributed to the 
sudden indisposition of her 


and that the circumstance of its having 
occurred immediately after the close 
of hen Majesty’s case was purely ac¬ 
cidental. We can state, upon autho¬ 
rity, that this 13 entirely incdrrect, 
H 18 Royal Highnets called to pay 1 ms 
respects to her Majesty ; but, from 
the unexpected nature of his visit, her 
Majesty was not m a state then to re¬ 
ceive him ; but soon after sent a let¬ 
ter to Prince Leopold, to appoint one 
o’clock this day for,.an interview.— 
'Traviflcr. _ 

30.—The following ia a list of the 
addresses presented yesterday to her 
Majesty.— ‘ 


Margate, 

Islington, 

Coopers, 

Youtlis of the Me¬ 
tropolis, 

Leather-dressers, 
Brass-iounders, 
Wokingham, 
Silver Trade, 
Paper-hangers, 
Brick-layers, 
West and East 
Coker, 
Monmouth, 

New Mills, 


Weavers of New¬ 
bury, 

Ditchlmg, Sus- 
' ‘ t.e-i', ’'v r , .<• 
Lawyers’ Clerks, 
Odd Fellows, 
Sidmouth, 
Arundel, 
J*ontypool, 
Chichester, 

Wigtoii, 

Cabinet-makers, 

Lymington, 

Maidstone. 


NOVEMBER. 

. »' 

9th.— Fire IN dhuhy-lane. —This 
populous neighbourhood was thrown 
into much confusion, yesterday even¬ 
ing, by a fire which broke out in Mr Gla¬ 
zier’s timber-yardfjust above the burial- 
ground, tn DruryWane. A more dan¬ 
gerous spot for the occurrence of such 
an accident could scarcely be pointed 
out. The premises stand within fifty 
yards oiTaChe two theatres, and are 
boundlil on three sides by the narrow 
courts and alleys, which meander in 
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such beautiful irregularity between 
Bow-street and Drury-lane, pour com- 
hie de boiiheur. The alarm was given 
about half past five in the afternoon, 
and a gteat number of worthy persons, 
who had been amusing themselves with 
theX.ord Mayor’s show, embraced so 
favourable an opportunity of finishing 
their evening. In about a quarter of 
an hour the engines of the different 
cofn panics began to arrive, buVthey 
were unable to penetrate the \olid 

llniass of mob which was collected. 
The firemen literally fought their way; 
but it was almost doubtful whether 
they would be enabled to act, when 
the military destined to guard the 
theatre came up, and did good service 
by removing the idlers. Covcnt-gar- 
den theatre wa s in a sit uation of.tr reat 
rRlP^» "'i;lf|TJ8ea7auring an hour 

and half, to a heavy shower of 
burning materials. No water was^ ob¬ 
tained until near seven o’clock. The 
timber burned furiously; and the wind, 
which just then freshened from the 
eastward, carried flakes of fire, and 
pieces of lighted wood, as far as Lei- 
cester-square. The servants of the 
theatre, however, exerted themselves 
with great alacrity, and no mischief 
occurred. The loss has been consi¬ 
derable. The timber-yard (insured, 
we understand, with the County-of¬ 
fice) IS, with Its contents, entirely de¬ 
stroyed ; and ten houses adjoining the 
rear of the premises, and fronting in-, 
to Duke’s-court, Crown-court, and 
Martlett-court, are <naterially dama¬ 
ged. Fortunately, no one sustained 
any personal injury. 

The doors of Covent-garden, as 
well as those of Drury-lane theatre, 
remained doled some ume after their 
usual hour of opening4-a meagre of 
some prudence ; ^ftir the absence of 
such a pracaution might have produ¬ 
ced au audience more numerous than 
profitable. About half past stallp the 

I 

■ I- 


fury of the flames began to abate | 
and, by the united exertions of soldiers 
and constables, the defiles of Bow- 
street and Little Russel-street were 
rendered practicable. Business then 
proceeded in the ordinary manner | 
but the houses were thinly attended. 

11th.—This evening, London was 
iyuminat^d to a griat extent, in cele¬ 
bration of th& abandonment of the 
Bill of Pains ^nd Penalties against her 
, Majesty. • 

The illumination in Piccadilly*, and 
in the streets and squares south of that 
thoroughfare, did not become general 
until nine o'clock. Bond-street was 
brilliant early in.the evening, and the 
mansions of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lotd George Cavendish, Mr Coutts, 
and many other persons of fortune 
and situation, bore ample testimony 
of the principles of their prcuprietors 
nor were the great hotels backward 
in the expression of their opinions ; 
but some of the inhabitants of Brook- 
street,Grosvenor-street, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, and the vicinity, 
were tardy in their measures; some 
wasted their time in preparation—. 
some were unprepared altogether— 
and some waited for the example of 
their neighbours. Before ten o’clock, 
however, a considerable crowd assem¬ 
bled, and proceeded to appeal with 
much vigour, occasionally to the feel¬ 
ings, and occasionally to the windows, 
of the sluggish. Apsicy-house was 

a la mort” and C-Palace was 

enveloped in gloom. In Hamilton- 
palace there were, we tlijiik, less lamps 
than usual; but the Duke of Gloces- 
ter^nji the Princesk Sophia, by the 
splendour of their flambeaux, made 
visible the darkness of the few disloyal 
yvho dwelt neit them. It would be te¬ 
dious to describe the state of each 
veral street: generally speaking, the 
illumination was, in this part of the 
town, unequal. In some streets the 
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blaze was universal; in others a single 
light. 

The whole northern side of Oxford- 
street and Cavendish squaie, and par¬ 
ticularly Welbeck-street, Wigmore- 
street, and Harley-street, were more 
brilliantly than generally illuminated. 
In Manchester-square, but two houses 
exhibited any sighs of illumination ; 
the Marchioness of Hof;tford^8 was not 
one of them. The nob^e residence of 
Earl Glrey, in Portman-square, and , 
several other beautiful mansions in its 
vicinity, were superbly decorated with 
every species of lights. Hynde street, 
Berkeley street, Mount street, Gros- 
venoi square, and Lower Brook street, 
all displayed the same manifestations of 
regard for her Majesty. In Hanover 
square the lights were numerous ; but 
we do not remember to have observed 
one house iii Great George street, 
(which bur icadei s will remember runs 
out of 11,1 whicli^had not set up the 
same emblems of peaceful tnutnpb-— 
an observation which equally applies to 
Swallow and Titchfield stieets, to a 
part of Waterloo-street, and eminently 
to the various avenues which open into 
it, and to the Ijaymarkct and Cock- 
spur street. The streets were exceed¬ 
ingly thronged by multitudes, whose 
deportment was quiet and becoming. 
In the neighbouriiood of Temple-bar, 
we saw a small detachment of the Life¬ 
guards, whose conduct appeared to be 
regulated by the tianquil demeanour 
of the populace. 

Early in the evening the club houses 
in St James's street^ many of the 
houses in St James’s square, l^all-mall, 
and were illun\ina*ted. 

Brookes’s, in St James's street, deser- 
ved and attracted particular notice. 
Though no previous pre^iarations coulc) 
have b^en made, the balcony, in a short 
time, was tastefiflly decorated with a 
royal crown, with the lettcK, Q. €., 
the initials of Queen Caroline. White’s 


was illuminated profusely with torches ; 
Boodle’s very sparingly ; the Guard's 
mcssiclub very splendidly. In Pall- 
mall, though nearly all the houses were 
lighted up about8o’clock,nothihgpar. 
ticular was observable. From Carltea- 
hoiise we proceeded toSt James’ssquare, 
to see how the deliverance of her Ma¬ 
jesty was received by the loyal inha¬ 
bitants '^f that fashionable quarter. 
There' the houses of the nobility and 
gentty were generally illuminated with 
more or less brilliancy, though, from 
the sudden nature of the call, and the 
want of preparation, there were no 
coloured lamps of* tasteful designs. 
The houses of Lord Castlcreagh and 
the Duke of Northumberland, were, 
we think, the only mansions involved 
in th?ir usual crloom. The Duke of 
Bedford's family Wa* jfuutn^' 

The house of Lord Castlcreagh was 
protected by the military, but that of 
one of his refractory friends was not. 
Greenwood's (the armyagents) people, 
at ('haiing-cross, refused, at first, to 
illuminate, and in consequence of that 
resistance, or a tardy compliance with 
the sovereign multitude, he had his 
windows smashed. Neither the Ad¬ 
miralty nor Whitehall, nor Downing- 
stieet, was illuminated. 

The illumination m Holborn was 
very general; and though the sudden¬ 
ness with which It was got up pre¬ 
vented the display of many devices, 
several of the windows were handsome¬ 
ly decorated with leaves of laurel, 
among which were interspersed mottos 
declaratory of the affection which the 
owners of the houses bore towards her 
Majesty. Several of the streets lead¬ 
ing from Holborn into the squares on 
the north side of it, as al&b the squares 
themsfllves, were irradiated by the light 
of a thousand lustfeo. Bedford square 
was particularly resplendent^ as was 
also ^eat Russel-street, Bloomsbury. 
C^j^ne-street, Tavifitock-street^iaod 
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Eercy>8treet, appeared to join in the 
general joy ; and the upper and lower 
ends of Tottenham-court-road evipced 
their loyalty with quite as much splen¬ 
dour aa any of the streets which we 
have before mentioned. In Fitzroy 
square, no lights were exhibited, jaor 
were many to be seen in Charlotte- 
street, which branches off^rom it. 
Rathbone-Place was well illi^mnated, 
and iir one of {he housea we oD^rved 
the initials of the Queen’s name, U. R., . 
displayed in variegated lamps amid 
festoons of laui<el, in the interstices of 
which several placards of “ Non^mi 
ricordo** were plafted. The appear¬ 
ance of Oxford street was very bril¬ 
liant, and the crowds that were walk¬ 
ing up and down it, with an air of 
busy ioy in their co^tenance^ ren- 
dw >IVtf Soho 

square jvas generally lighted up ; but 
there was scarcely a candle either m 
Greek or rnth-street. The lower 
end of Wardou^-street was in the same 
condition ^ and no great blaze or light 
struck upon the eye until the specta¬ 
tor came to the head of Piccadilly. 
From Coventry-street up towards 
Hyde-park-corner, Piccadilly present¬ 
ed an imposing view, which was ren¬ 
dered more striking by the darkness 
in which Prince’s-street and Whit- 
combe-street were shrouded. St Mar- 
tin’s-lane was only partially illumina¬ 
ted ; but in New-street, King-street, 
Great Russel-stieet, and Covent-gar- 
den, not a ray of light, except what 
was afforded by the ghmmering of 
the^ gas*lights, was to be discovered. 
Brydges-street afforded a different 
spectacle, as did also the^ Strand, in 
which the generality of the house¬ 
holders seetaed to vie.with each other 
as to who should di^lay his* attach¬ 
ment to her Majesty in the most bril- 
^ant manner. However, there were 
\mic m that neighbourhood who did 
sympathize in the delighd^pU by 


their fellow-citizens. The mukitade, 
in revenge, broke their windows. The 
consequence of this was, that the mi-, 
litary were sent for; but, although 
the Riot Act was read, we have not 
heard that any material injury haa 
been done, excepting the breaking of a 
few panes. The crowd ultimately dis¬ 
persed, and all wa^ perfectly tranquil 
at 12 o’clock. The military, however, 
continued in ^all numbers about Cha- 
ring-cross. • 

The illuminations were continued 
during several successive nights. 

Edinbitrgii. —On the morning of 
the lOth several placards were found 
posted up in tips city, inviting to an 
illumination in the evening. These 
weic instantly torn down by the po¬ 
lice, and in the forenoon, the magi- • 
stiates issued a proclamation forbid¬ 
ding such a display ; and promising 
protection to the anhabitants against 
any attempts to compel them to it. 
Notwithstanding this, however, a par¬ 
tial illumination commenced about six 
o'clock, in most parts of the Old Town, 
and in some inferior streets of the New 
Town, which, as the evening advanced, 
became more general. About nine 
o’clock, riotous bands of young men 
and boys assembled, and paraded the 
chief streets of the New Town, demo¬ 
lishing, without opposition, the win¬ 
dows which, were not illuminated. At 
an early hour the corners of the bridges 
were takenr possession of by a disor¬ 
derly multitude, and whenever a person 
of respectable appearance passed, the 
cry got up, “ Off hats,for the Queen," 
and such as had the temerity to refuse 
ccffngliance were ifnmediately jssailed 
with showers of mud and filth, not ua- 
frequently accompanied by blows. In 
^ the afternootf, the magistrates had as¬ 
sembled a strong civil and military 
force at various points ; consisting of 
the 3£dinburgh volunteer infantry and 
cavalry, a part of the 7th dragoon 
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guard*, and the high constables, and 
police of the city ; but this force was 
not called into action till near eleven 
o'clock, when they soon cleared the 
streets; but before this period, damage 
had been done to windows and other 
private property amounting to above 
L.2000. For their not fulfilling the 
promise of protection held ogjt to thp 
inhabitants, while suoh a powerful 
force was at their dispesal, the ma¬ 
gistrates have been by some persons 
severely censured ; while others ap¬ 
prove of their forbearance, and consider 
thatbyit the greater danger was avoided 
by not bringing the military in contact 
with the mob, until tlve helings of the* 
latter had been allowed to vent itself 
in the work of destruction. Leith 
was, on the same evening, partially il¬ 
luminated, and many of those who did 
not choose to do so, were visited in a 
similar manner. A* few windows were 
again lighted up in Edinburgh next 
night, but all was quiet. 

Lower litmh Shcvli Now 17. 


I had the honour to make to you this 
morning, I have now, by her Majesty’s 
commands, to inform you, that her 
Majesty having understood that it is 
customary to perform divine ‘service 
three times a-week in St Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, her Majesty selects Wednesday, 
the 29th inst., in preference to Sunday, 
the26th^’eeiing that perhaps the con- 
course m people who might be drawn 
toget^.er would not be quite suited to 
the sblemnity of the, Sabbath-day. 

“ Kt.i’i'LL ('haven. 

“ Right Plon, the L*ord-Mayor.” 

*^The inhabitants of the wards within 
the city, and the parishes round Lon¬ 
don, having manilestcd an anxious de¬ 
sire to present their addresses of con- 
gratuhition to her Majesty, in large 
bodici^ instead ttf small deputations, 
her Majesty, desifo'aS" 
iheir wishes, and disregarding ill per¬ 
sonal fatigue, will receive their ad¬ 
dresses in any way most convenient 
to them. In order tg facilitate any 
arrangement for receiving ‘such nu- 


Mr Kcppel Craven has received merous bodies, as the days are now 
her Majesty’s commands to inform the so short, her Majesty will not receive 
l.ord-Mayor that it is her Majesty’s so many addresses in one day. Her 
wish to attend divine service at St Majesty will receive addresses on Mon- 
Paul’s, on Sunday, Nov. 26. ^3y, the 4th of December, and on 

“ Right lion, the Lord-Mayor.” every succeeding Monday till further 

To this the Lord-Mayor returned an notice. Any persons wishing for any 
answer, intimating that her Majesty's information previous to their presenta- 
notification should be attended to. tions, will please apply at 15, St 
“ Lower linmk Street, N(n\ 17- Jauies’s square. 


“ Mr Keppcl Craven has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Lord 
Mayor’s letter, in answer to the com¬ 
munication he. made to the Lord- 


. “ R. Keppel CiiAVEN, Vice Cham¬ 
berlain to the Queen. 

“ Brandenburghr house* Nov. 27.” 
27th—Mr Fletcher, or Franklin, 


Mayor, by the command of her Ma- accused of fabricating and circulating 
jesty tbe Queen. Mr Keppel Qra^en infiammatoly placards, (as stated at 
will not fail to lay the Lord-Mayor's page 357 of this volume,) has escaped, 
note before her Majesty, and to for- notwithstanding the vigiflinc pursuit 
ward to the Lord-MayoV any further ^ of Mr Fearson solicitor, along with 
information he majr receive on the sub- one of the Bow-streea officers. A re¬ 
ject. w’ard of L#1(K) was offered by thca 

Right Hon. the Lord-May or.” Queen’s Plate Committee, and anothey. 

“ I.ower Btook Street, I^ov. 17* of by Government, for his saud 
“ III addition to the communication preH^sion, but without effect. A J 
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r has been received from Franklin, by 
one of the Bow-street magistrates, 
dated Dunkirk, 19th instant, avowing 
his guilt, but ridiculing all attempts to 
^prt-hl^nd him. On the l7th a war- 
rjflit was granted at Bow-street against 
Mr Dennis O’Bryen, charged, on«the 
oath of a bill-sticker, with being con¬ 
cerned with Franklin -in th^manufac- 
ture of those atrocious placard. Mr 
O'Bryen attended voluntarily it the 
police office, but on a subsequent day 
the warrant was discharged, the bill- 
sticker having declared that he was 
mistaken in the pcison. • 

27th, Mr Jeffrey was installed Lord 
Rector of the University of Glas¬ 
gow. The ceremony excited an unu¬ 
sual degree of interest; and in a few 
minutes after iycr(y.,{;>nDW n 

d|56'B;^ht'Yraii ^^Verowdeo to excess. 
At tlyee o'clock Mr Jeffrey eiitcied, 
and was received with the loydest 
shouts of applause, and with every de¬ 
monstration of respect and attachment. 
Mr Jeffrey was accompanied by Mr 
Campbell of Blythswood, M. P Dean 
of Faculty, the Principal and Profess¬ 
ors of the University, Mr K. Finlay, 
(late Rector,) and by Messrs Thom¬ 
son, Cockburn, and ,f. A. Murray, 
advocates, Professor Fillans, and se¬ 
veral other gentlemen, who had gone 
with Mr Jeffrey from Edinburgh. Af¬ 
ter the installation Mr Jeff rey address¬ 
ed the audience 111 the folio wing speech, 
which called forth reiterated shouts of 
applause:— 

will &sily tte understood that 
this IS to me a moment of great pride 
and gratification. But 1 feel that it is 
also a moment of no little Emotion and 
disturbance; and on an occasion where 
Burke is imported ta have faltered, 
and Adam Smith tot have remained 
silent, it rtlay pttibaDly be thought 
|hat 1 shauld have best consulted both 
fame and my comfort, if I had 
pSowed the latter example. *]^i3 ifn- 
Wale, however, not to feel, that in 


the case of that eminent person, and 
of many others, who have since con¬ 
ducted themselves in the same manner, 
the honour they conferred on the Uni¬ 
versity nearly compensated that which 
they had received from it; and tfiey 
might not, therefore, feel any very 
strong call to express their sense of 
^ obligi^ion which was almost repaid 
by Its acceptav^e. On the present oc¬ 
casion no outran feel more intimately 
, —no one, indeed, so intimafely as I 
do, that the obligation is all oli one 
side, and that the whole of the honour 
IS that which is done to me. 1 cannot 
help feeling, theiefore, as if I should 
be chargeable jyith ingratitude if 1 
were to leave to be inferred from my 
silence those sentiments to which 1 am 
abundantly aware 1 shall do little jus¬ 
tice by my words, 

“ In endeavouring, however, to ex¬ 
press the scjise 1 have of the very 
great and unexpeettd distinction that 
has been conferred on me, I must be 
permitted to say, tliat it has in it every 
tiling that could rendci any honour or 
distinction precious in my eyes. It is 
accompanied, 1 thank God, with no 
emolument—it is attended, I am hap¬ 
py to understand, with not many or 
very difficult duties—-it is chiefly of a 
literary and intellectual character-— 
and it has been bestbwed, without any 
'stir or solicitation of mine, by some¬ 
thing that approaches very nearly to 
a popular Suffrage. 

“ These considerations would cer¬ 
tainly be sufficient to render any simi¬ 
lar distinction in aiiy.other seminary 
of learning peculiarly grateful and flat- 
tenng. But I must say, th4 what 
chiefly exalts and endears ihis appoint¬ 
ment to me IS, that it has been bestow- 
, ed by the U diversity of Glasgow. It 
was here that, now more than thirty 
years ago, I rcceivc*d the earliest, and 
by farsthe most valuable part, of my 
academical education, and first imbibed 
that relish and veneration for letters 
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which has cheered end directed the 
whole course of my after life; and to 
which, amidst all the distractions of 
rather too busy an existence, I have 
never failed to recur with fresh and 
unabated enjoyment. Nor is it merely 
by those distant and pleasing recollec¬ 
tions—by the touching retrospect of 
those scenes of guiltless ambition and 
yduthfiil delight, when every thing 
around and before me was bright with 
novelty and hope, that this place and 
all the images it recalls are at this mo¬ 
ment endeared to my heart. Though 
1 have been able, 1 fear, to do but 
little to honour this early nurse of my 
studies since I was firct separated from 
her bosom, I will yet presume to say, 
that I have been, during all that in¬ 
terval, an affectionate and not an inat¬ 
tentive son. For the whole of that pe¬ 
riod 1 have watched over her progress, 
and gloried in her fame j, and* at your 
Literary Olympics, where your prizes 
are diNtnbuted, and the matuie swarm 
amuially cast off to ply its busy task 
in the wider circuit of the world, 1 have 
generally been found a fond and eager 
spectator of that youthful prowess in 
which I had ceased to be a sharer, and 
a delighted chronicler of that excel¬ 
lence which never ceased to be sup¬ 
plied. And thus, the tie which origi¬ 
nally bound me to the place was never 
allowed to be broken ; and when call¬ 
ed to the high office which I this day 
assume, I felt that I could not be 
considered as a stranger, even by the 
youngest portion of the society over 
which I was to preside. 

<* It has not bet;n unusual, I believe, 
on ooeasions like the present, to say 
something of the fame of the Univer¬ 
sity, and of the iliusti^ous men who 
have from time to time contributed to^ 
extend it. I shay not now, however, 
enter upon such a theme. But on find¬ 
ing myself, after so long an hiterval, 
once more restored to this society, and 
reassumed as one of its members, it is 


impossible for me not to cast back one 
glance of melancholy remembrance and 
veneration to the distinguished indivi¬ 
duals by whom it was then adorned, 
and from whom my first impressions of 
intellectual excellence were derived. 
Among these it is now a matter of 
pnde and gratification, that I can still 
recolletji^e celebrated Dr Reid, then 
verging indeed to his decline, but still 
in full possession of hfs powerful un¬ 
derstanding ; and, tiiough retired from 
the regular business of teaching, still 
superintending with 'interest the la¬ 
bours of his ingenious successor, and 
hallowing, with the sanctity of his ve¬ 
nerable age, and the primitive simpli¬ 
city of his character, the scene over 
which his genius has thrown so impe- 
rislfeH" 

** Another potenF spirit'wli5Then, 
though, alas 1 for too short a‘t'me, in 
the height and vigour of his strong 
and undaunted understanding—I mean 
the late Mr Millar, whom it has al¬ 
ways appeared to me to be" peculiarly 
the duty of tliPsc who had tW happi¬ 
ness of knowing him, to remember and 
commemorate on all fit occasions, be¬ 
cause, unlike the great philosopher to 
whom I have just alluded, no adequate 
memorial of his extraordinary talents 
is to be found in those works by which 
his name must be chiefly known to 
posterity. In them there is indeed em¬ 
bodied a part, though, perhaps, not 
the best or most striking part, of h's 
singular sagacity, extensive learning, 
and liberal and penetrating judgi^ent; 
but they levcal nothing of that magi¬ 
cal vivac-itv, which made his conversa¬ 
tion and his lectures still more full of 
delight than of instruction of that 
frankness and jfearlessneA, which led 
him to engagr, without jpreparation, 
in every fair contenfibn, and neither to 
dread nor disdain the powers of an* 
opponent; and still less, perhaps, Y- 
thaju^mfiarjcable and unique talent 
which be 'was enabled to clothe 
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Concise and familiar expressions, the 
most profound and original views of 
the most complicated questions ^ and 
thus to render the knowledge which 
he communicated so manageable and 
Unostentatious, as to turn out his pu¬ 
pils from the sequestered retreats pf a 
college, in a condition immediately to 
apply their acquisitions to tSt business 
and affairs of the world. 

•** iTi indulgpig in these recollections, 

I am afraid 1 am but imperfectly intel¬ 
ligible to the younger part of my hear¬ 
ers, to whom the eminent individuals 
I have mentioned can be known only 
as historical or trtiditionary persons. 
But there is one other departed light of 
the same remote period, in referring 
to whom, I believe, I may reckon up¬ 
on the sympathy of ^^ery oi^ who 
iwwsjMU«?^IT!tv'''*R/Tuver*'wTO recent 
and sudflen extinction all will be equal¬ 
ly reaSy to lampnt. It is melancholy 
—and monitory, I trust, to us all,—to 
reflect, that, in the short space which 
has elapsed since my election to this 
office, this seminary has been deprived 
of one of the oldest and most distin¬ 
guished of the teachers by whom it has 
ever been adorned ; and it is no small 
detraction from the pleasure which I 
promised myself in appearing here to¬ 
day, that I cannot be welcomed by 
the indulgent smile of that amiable and 
eminent individual. I had the happi¬ 
ness of receiving a very kind message 
from him, dictated, 1 believe, the very 
day before his death, and when I was 
far, indeed, •from suspecting that it 
wa^to be the last act of our inter¬ 
course on earth. 1 need not say that I 
have been alluding to the late excellent 
Mr Young, a man whose whole heart 
> was to the kst in the arduous and ho¬ 
nourable ta% to which bis da^s were 
k devated. and wkc» added to the great 


stores of learning the quick 
and discriminating taste by which he 
was so much distinguished, an ones- 
tinguishable ardour and genuine eii« 
thusiasm for the studies in which he 
was engaged, that made the acquisitkKi 
of knowledge, and the communication 
of it, equally a delight | and who, with 
l^abits apd attainments that seemed 
only compatib,le with the character of 
a recluse schrJlar, combined, not mere- ’ 
ly the most social and friendly dispo¬ 
sitions, but such a prompt, lively, and 
generous admiration of every species 
of excellence, as made his whole life 
one scene of enjoyment, and gave to 
the moral lessons which it daily held 
out to his fiicnds and disciples, a value 
not inferior to that of his more formut 
instructions. 

** I have permitted myself to say 
thus much of the dead. Of the living, 
however uniYilhngly, I believe 1 must 
now forbear to say' anything. Yet I 
cannot resist congratulating myself, 
and all this assembly, that I still sec 
beside me one* surviving instructor of 
my early youth,—-the most revered— 
the most justly valued ol all my in¬ 
structors j—the individual of whom I 
must be allowed to say here, what I 
have never omitted to say in every 
other place, that it is to him, and his 
most judicious instructions, that 1 owe 
my taste for letters, and any little li¬ 
terary distinction I may since have 
been enabled to attain. It is no small 
part of the gratification of this day, 
to find him here, proceeding with un¬ 
abated vigour and ardour in the emi¬ 
nently useful career to which his life 
ha^ bjeen dedicated. And 1 hope and 
trust, that he will yet communicate to 
Itnany generations of pupils those in- 
^ estimable bei^efits to which many may 
easily do greater honour, but for which 




* 

’rofessor Jardine 
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no one can be more eincerely grateful, 
than the humble individual who now 
addresses you." 

Mr Jeffrey then alluded in the most 
handsome manner to his predecessor, 
Mr Finlay, and expressed his convic> 
tion that all prejudices against him 
were groundless. He concluded with 
impressing on the'youngcrpart of lus 
auditors the importance otdihgence 
and attention to academical discipline. 

29th.-i-- This day the Queen attended 
Divine service at St Paul's, according 
•to appointment. Her Majesty’s car¬ 
riage did not draw up bcfoie the great 
western entrance, until the clock had 
atruck twelve, as sty: had been de¬ 
tained on her way up Ludgato-hill, 
by the excessive prcssuie of the crowd. 
Sne was handed up the flight of steps 
by Mr Alderman Wood, and Mr K. 
Craven. Within the doors of the ca¬ 
thedral the Queen was received by the 
committee of thj corporation, with 
white wands and favours, and by sixty 
ladies dressed in white, and decorated 
by a piofusion of white ribbons. The 
Queen was conducted by the proper 
officer in his robes, and by Dr Hughes, 
in his canonicals, to the principal stall 
in the choir, where she took her seat. 
Lady A. Hamilton was placed in an 
adjoining strll on the light of the 
Queen, while Sir Robert Wilson, Mr 
Hume, and Mi Hobhousc, (the latter 
in full court dress,) sat upon the left. 
Alderman Wood, (the only Alderman 
present, with the exception of Aider- 
man Waithnian,) took the usual situ¬ 
ation assigned, to persons idling his 
Corpe^Ate capacity. The Lord-Mayor 
sat injhis usual situation, opposjte'the 
Queen. 

The service condluded soon after 
one ; but her Majesty, in consequence 
of the multitude both within and with¬ 
out St Paul’s, wi(^ unable to quit her 
seat until about half past ocic, and 
even then, a considerable time elapsed 

.T 


before she could reach her carriage 
although the utmost exertions were 
uscdjby the committee and peace-offi¬ 
cers to separate the crowd, and open 
a passage. The Queen ascendsd with 
the same ceremonies with which she 
had alighted. 

'I’he whole front of the church was 
at this ti|se one. solid mass of people. 
The grounding windows were all 
fillcd/mnumcrable handkerchiefs wore 
waved, and continued shouts raised on 
the re-appearance ot her Majesty under 
tlie grand portico. The carriage of he. 
Mrjesty was greeted as it proceeded 
by the loudest shouts, as her Majesty 
had ordered that the covering should 
be let down, so as to give the specta¬ 
tors a full view of her person. The 
Queen bowed frequently in return for 
the chtJoilfr *■ T irrc-wiit. d 

Sheriffs went no farther than’Pemplc- 
bar. Mr Alderman Wood, Hob- 
house, Sir R. Wilson, and others, ac¬ 
companied the Queen on her way to 
Hammersmith. 


DECEMBER. 

4th.— Declaration. —** We, the 
undersigned inhabitants of the Ward 
of Cheap, deem it an imperative duty 
at the present crisis, when wicked and 
^factious men are insidiously, as well as 
openly, attempting to subvert the laws 
and liberties of the counfi'y, to declare: 

" That we perceive with the greatest 
regret the daringefforts which are made 
to mislead the uninformed, and to era¬ 
dicate all feelings of rebgion and loy¬ 
alty ; for wKi^h purpose the 'country 
is inundated with blasphemous and se¬ 
ditious publicAions, and.*other libels, 
sent forth in the most reprehensible 
forms, evidently intended to excit^. 
disrejj^rd for the Christian relig^^ 

^ I 
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and to bring his'Majesty’s sacred pcr- 
fion into hatred and contempt. 

“ That we are fully sensible of the 
blessings and protection w’e enjoy un¬ 
der thf incompar«)le constitution of 
«our cquntry, whic'u is the gradual re¬ 
sult df the wisdom of ages. 

** That our sentiments of loyal %nd 
dutiful attachment to oqf gracious 
Sovereign and government^" unaba¬ 
ted ; 3 nd that we are determinc*d stre¬ 
nuously to support those venerable in¬ 
stitutions in church and state, from 
^vhich, under divine Providence, our 
national character and domestic com¬ 
fort are mainly dcraved,*' 

Sth.—The Lord-Mayor, accompa¬ 
nied by Sir William Curtis, Sir Wil¬ 
liam l.eighton. Sir Charles Flower, 
Mr Alderman Birch, Mr Alderman 
Hevgate, Mr Ah'cr..un B rifles, Mr 
Sbeiilt Williams, the Recorder, and 
city ofifceis, proceeded from Guildhall 
to Carlton-palacc, and presented the 
following address to his Majesty, pur¬ 
suant to .the resolution ot the last 
court; 

“ To THE King’s most i \( ellent 

MAJiSli, 

“ The dutiful and lojal Address of 
the Court of Lord-Mayor and Al¬ 
dermen of the City of London. 

<* Most gracious Sovereign, —Wc, 
your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lord-Mayor and Alder-* 
men of the C<y of London, approach 
you-jloyal piesencewith renewed as¬ 
surances of our moat inviolable attach¬ 
ment to your sacred persoa and go¬ 
vernment. 

** Impressed as we are with venera¬ 
tion for fof.r Majesty's crov^ and 
dignity, we yicw is^th fiorror and de- 
^testation the unprincipled efforts of 
disaffeCtedfio every Erection which 
*«tuated malice can devise, a h- 
xiii. Part II. j 


centious press promote, to withdraw 
the unwary and timid from their alle¬ 
giance to their Sovereign, and, in the 
result, to overwhelm this free and hap-, 
py land with anarchy and confusion. 

“ For this base purpose calumnies 
of the most mischievous tendency have 
been circulated against all the consti¬ 
tuted authorities of the realm with 
Restless atid unabating rancour. The 
Parliament, the Courts of .Tudicature, 
the Altar, and tlieThrone, as establish¬ 
ed by our envied and glorious consti¬ 
tution, have become the objects of the 
most profligate abuse and insulting de¬ 
rision. 

** We feel. Sire, that in order to 
avert the devastation threatened by 
such a toircnt of impiety and sedition, 
it becomes the bounden duty of all the 
licgc subjects of the realm to stand 
foi ward w'lthout delay, and avow their 
determination to supjfbrt the princi¬ 
ples of the fintish constitution in the 
tiue spirit of British loyalty ; to rally 
round the throne, and guard the reli¬ 
gion and laws of the country fiom 
outrage and insult. 

“ The Lord-Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London are therefore 
most anxious, Sire, to testify to the 
country at laigc, in this evil hour, 
their resolution to defend the Monar¬ 
chy, as well as the pther branches of 
the Constitution, against the attempts 
openly and industriously made by the 
instigators and abettors of sedition and 
inhdclity ; and to their utmost endea¬ 
vour in their respective stations, as 
magistrates, under the sanction of the 
laws, to transmit to fhetr children’s 
children the blessings they h^ve deri¬ 
ved fftim the wisdom and ^ bravery of 
their ancestors, and vvhich they «njoy 
under your Majesty’s paternal sway. 

• We beg to add our must fervent 
prayers to the Almighty Disposer of 
all events, that your Majesty’s reign 
may be long, prosperous, and happy, 

2 A 
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ta the affections of a faithful, grateful, 
and loyal people. 

** Signed, by order of Court, 

“ Hknuy WooDTiionrE.” 


To which address his Majesty was 
pleased to return the following most 
gracious answer: 

“ I return you my warmest thanks 
for this loyal and dutiful address. t 

It 18 peculiarly gratifying to me 
to receive at this tune such an assu* 
ranee of your unshaken attachment to 
my person and government, and of the 
feelings with which you regard the at* 
tempts so unceasingly made to extir¬ 
pate all that lias hitherto been held sa¬ 
cred amongst us, and to destroy <all 
the sources of British freedom, pros¬ 
perity, and power. A spirit similar to 
that by which you are actuated, happi¬ 
ly predominates throughout the king¬ 
dom ; and I well know the implicit 
confidence which is due to the virtue 
and loyalty of the great body of tlie 
nation, who are manifesting their just 
sense of the blessings they enjoy by tlic 
most decisive proofs of tiieir zealous 
determination to defend and preseivc 
them. 

You may rely on my constant 
support in the discharge of the duties 
which arise out of the present extraor¬ 
dinary conjuncture. 

“ We aa* engaged in a commoa 
cause, and 1 feel most deeply that the 
honour of my crown, and the happi¬ 
ness of my reign, are inseparably in¬ 
terwoven with the mamt^ance of our 
established constitution, and with the 
true interests find welfare of my peo¬ 
ple*” 

—The King recciyed the Cambridge 
loyal address on the throne. The de¬ 
putation was less nutnendusthan usual, 
there being no more than 229 mem-' 
bers, whereas, oa die two last occa¬ 
sions, there were upwards of 400. 
The Duke of Glocester, the Chancel¬ 


lor, was not present; 'but his absence 
was compensated by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Dr Wordsworth, late chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
now Master of Trinity. The^rch- 
bishop himself and the Bishop pf Ely 
also accompanied the deputation ; to 
thefr names we add those of the Earl 
of St Gendins and the Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral (S^O. Cojpley.) 

" To TiiR King’s mo.?t excellent 
Majesty. 

The dutiful and loyal Address and 
iVtition of the Lord-Mayor, Alder¬ 
men, and Commons, of the City of 
London, in Common Council assem¬ 
bled. 

Mmt Gtadous Sovereign^- ^y fc, 
your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal sub¬ 
jects, the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons, of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled, feeling 
ourselves called upon by the exigen¬ 
cies of the times and country, beg 
leave most humbly and respectfully to 
approacli your Majesty, to express to 
your Majesty our profound i egret at 
the measures pursued by your Majes¬ 
ty’s ministers, so contrary to the spi* 
nt of the British Constitution, and to 
the principles of universal justice^ while 
they are subversive of the liberties and 
true interests of tlie nation, and of the 
honour and security of your Majesty’s 
throne. 

** The war which exhausted the 
wealth and resources of the c^uitry 
has long since terminated ; yet, during 
a penoG of profound peace, we have 
seen no effectual retrenchment in the 
public expenditure, but loan after loan 
again jesorted to for the sppport of use¬ 
less and prepi^sterous establishments, . 
affording the means'of tne subjection 
of Parliament by the iniluehce of mi- 
ni8tet;al patroaage, and the overawing^ 
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of the people in the exercise of their 
just rights by unconstitutional military 
force. 

“ Tlhe discontent thus created* we la¬ 
ment* to state, has not been counter¬ 
acted by your Majesty’s ministers, 
either by just concessions, or by such 
a liberal policy as is due to^-s free peo¬ 
ple from their governors; but, on the 
contiary, th^laws have been enforced 
with unprece&&ated severity, to th» 
disgust and alarm of your Majesty’s 
•faithful subjects ; and, instead of ob¬ 
taining redress, coercive laws havetieen 
introduced into the legislature by those 
very ministers to uphold their own 
mal administration At the same time 
that the conduct of ministers has tend¬ 
ed to excite the dissatisfaction of your 
pc^pC*, and to exasperate that dissa¬ 
tisfaction into acts of treason, those 
ministeis have so neglected thc.com- 
morcul and agricultural interests of 
the nation, that it is at length become 
difficult to determine which of these 
sources of national prosperity is most 
impoverished ; and, although numerous 
petitions of your Majesty’s distressed 
subjects, from almost evciy class of 
industry, have been presented in suc¬ 
cessive years to the several branches of 
the legislature, yet the people remain 
without relief, or even the prospect of 
relief j and your Majesty’s ministers 
bcem as unwilling from indifference, as 
from want of political skill, to apply 
the necessai^ remedies to such com¬ 
plicated evil! • 

^‘’ft is with pain and reluctance that 
we allude to a sul^cct wtiich ought 
never to liave been forced upon public 
aueotioa; but the unjust and dmora- 
liziiig procecdingB atlopted by your 
Majesty’s xAinisters, relative lo your 
Royal Codsort,* having drawn forth 
the reprobation of the great body of 
the people, wc should be guif^y of a 
dereliction of our duty tq yhfir royal 
person, and the iiitcrcsts of the coun¬ 


try, if wc restrained our expressions 
of indignation at this flagrant outrage 
upon the moral and religious feelings 
of the nation, and forbore to represent 
to your Ma|esty this prominent instance 
of their utter disregard of public jus¬ 
tice and of the honour of your royal 
•family. • 

The corrupt inducement offered 
to her Majesty to remain abroad in the 
state of alleged criminality f^alsely as¬ 
cribed to her—the submitting to the 
House of Peers after the House of 
Commons had pronounced the measure 
« disappointing to, the hopes of par¬ 
liament, derogatory from the dignity 
of the crown, and injurious to the best 
interests of the empire,” the results of 
the disgraceful subornations procured 
under an odious commission ;—the at¬ 
tempt to degrade her Majesty, and in 
her the whole hou^e of Brunswick, by 
an ex-post~facto law, unconstitutional 
in Its nature and operation )—the 
mockery of justice, in uniting on the 
one hand the functions of accusers, 
judges, and Jury, in the same persous, 
and withiiolding, on the other, the 
means of defence—and all the prelimi¬ 
nary steps leading to these disgraceful 
proceedings ;—the employoient of fo¬ 
reign ministers and igcnts;—the luring 
of spies, and corrupting of menials, 
and the prejudging her Majesty by the 
omission o£ her name in the liturgy, 
and the withdrawing her from the pub¬ 
lic prayers of the people; and, lastly, 
after the defeat of their malignant ef¬ 
forts, the arbitrary aiftumptton of the 
right of continuing to her Majesty, on 
theiikown authority, an albwiftice out 
of the public maotj during the sitting 
of Pariiame^, and tlic advising the 
, abrupt prorogation of that Parliament, 
to prevent inquiry into these iniquitous 
proceedings, and to obijtruct her Ma- 
jesty’^appeal to the representatives of 
the people, are, severally, acts of per¬ 
fidious and mischievous policy, whicii 
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we feel persuaded never could re¬ 
ceive your Majesty’s countenance but 
through the abuse of your royal con¬ 
fidence, and which demand the imme¬ 
diate dismissal of those unworthy mi¬ 
nisters, the contrivers and conductors 
of BO foul a conspiracy. 

^*Webeg leave humbly to assvireynu). 
Majesty, that these leprcsentationn are 
dictated by our sincere attachment to 
that constitution w'hich seated your Ma¬ 
jesty’s august family on the tlironc of 
these realms, by a sincere devotion to 
your Majesty’s person, and by an an¬ 
xious desire to promote tfie future glo¬ 
ries of your rcigii , ar.d in tins spirit 
we conjure your Majesty, by an aus¬ 
picious change of councils and mea¬ 
sures, to reunite the great family of 
the British people, who have long been 
divided, insulted, and oppressed, and 
which would continue your Majesty 
on a throne, secured by their just af¬ 
fection, and rcndpied no less glorious 
by the boundless resources of ihcir in¬ 
dustry. 

“ We thercfoic humbly pray your 
Majesty to dismiss fiom youi pit<-eiice 
and councils forever, those miinsteis 
whose pernicious measures have so long 
endangered the tlirone,undermined tlie 
constitution, and bhghtcd the piospc- 
rity of the nation. 

“ Signed, by order of the Court, 
Henuy Wo'jnrniiiiFE.” 


pan of mv subjects, and thus to ag- 
gravate all the difficulties with which 
we have to contend," 

11 th—The following is a Rst of 
addresses presented this day t6 the 
Ouetn. 

'V 


South will . 

( io<! dining 
Aid -1 gate 

Si Jaonard's, Shored 1 
Ch rkenwell 

St .Tiiines’s, Westminster 
St Paul's, (’ovent-ganlcn 
St'amen , 

Stourjtort 
('ork 
ArdesK r 
Spalding 
AVellington 
A\niinsU'r 
Ifoiv and Humiley 


Congleton 
Pucktastleigh 
Sol ('ll) 

WliitihaMU 

Stralirair 

JJenofit Sooieties, ^ 
Puhtoiipaiis y 


D.trtinoutli 

King’s Lynn 
Lincoln 


1 


Deputation, 
do 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do 

K Kortlmn, Ksfj, 
Aldenn.ui Wood 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. » 
do. 
do. 

11. Brougham, Kmi. 
do 

.Shoriff' M'auhrnan. 

Lord .1 lUi-isel, Mr 
Brougliam, .md Al¬ 
derman Wood. 

Deputation. 

.Smith, Ksq. M. P. 


Shrewsbury (Ladies) Alderman Wootl 

From the London Gazette, Tuesday, 
December 12, 


To which hi5 Majesty was pleased 
to return the following answer: 

** It has been with the most painful 
feelings that 1 have heard the scfiti- 
meats contained in the address and pe¬ 
tition now presented to me by the 
Lord-Mayor, Aldcraieiv and Common 
Council of the City of London. , 
“ Whatever may be the motives of 
those by whom it is now brought for¬ 
ward, its evident tendency is to*'iaflarae 
the passions, and mislead the judgment, 
of the unwary and less enlightened 


St James’s, Dec. 11. 
Yesterday aftehioon, at 5 minutes 
after .3 o'clock, theDuchess of Clifence 
was happily delivered of a princess. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, the Lord-Chancellor, ^nd the 
Right Honourable George Canning, 
First Commissioner for affairs of In¬ 
dia, were in attendance. 

Her Royal Hlghne^^s is (God be 
praise^ I as well as can be expected ; 
and ilte'yojung princess, although pre- 
^maturely born, is expected to live. 
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General Meeting of the Inh v- 

BITANTS OK EDINBURGH TO ADDRESS 
HiN Majestv.— In a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the city of iidin- 
burgh, held within the Pantheon, upon 
^ the 16th December, 1820, in conse- 
quende of a requisition signed by 112 
inhabitants, for the purpose of consi¬ 
dering the propriety of piesenting an 
humble, loyal, and diUifulT^ddress and 
Petition to hi8 Majesty, contained in 
a'letter addressed to the Loid Pro¬ 
vost, and pubTfjhed in the Edinburg!:^ 
newspapers, 

James Moncrciff, Esq. was unani¬ 
mously called to the chair. • 

The chairman having read the letter 
of requisition, the following rt“,olu- 
tions were proposed by I'laiit is Ji ll’n y, 
Esq, and, having been stconded liy 
Leonard Horner, 1 sq , wiie sevttally 
put from the chair, and unanimously 
agreed.to ■ 

Resolved,—1. That his Majesty’s 
present ministers have entirely lost the 
confidence of the great body of the 
people of* this country ; and, by a se¬ 
nes of injudicious and reprehensible 
measures, have deservedly become the 
objects of such general distrust and 
aversion, as to be no longer capable of 
conducting the afiairs of the nation 
with safely or advantage. 

2 . That they have for many years 
peisisted iii a course of most improvi- 
dent and wasteful expeiicc; and, in 
times of unexampled distress, have ob¬ 
stinately rejected every proposition for 
effective retrenchment or economy. 

3. That tfley have, in like manner, 

purs'xed an ignorant and illiberal sys¬ 
tem of policy as to the laws and regu¬ 
lations of trade, by which ^le national 
distresses have been aggravated, or the 
means of relieving tlym withheld or 
intercepted.’ • » 

4. That,*at theHrlose of a war, the * 
professed object of which was to vin¬ 
dicate and 1 esiore the independence of 
the European communities, aii^ winch 


had been brought to a successful ter¬ 
mination chiefly by the distinguished 
valour of our fiee British soldiery, they 
lent themselves to a policy inconsistent 
with the best ptuiLiples of national li« 
bci ty, and so condueicd themselves to¬ 
wards various iiidependent states, as 
not only to tarnish the honour of the 
nation in the eyes of the world, but to 
Jjriiig such suspicicfn on our good faith^ 
as must*be productive of great practi¬ 
cal embarrassments in our foreign re- 
Litions, both pulitK..i] and commercial. 

!>. I'hdt they have manifested at all 
times an unconstitutional and distem¬ 
pered aversion to all popular rights 
and privileges ; and have, on many oc¬ 
casions, imposed unnecessary lestric- 
tions oil their exerci'-e and enjoyment. 

ti. That, in order to effect this ob¬ 
ject, .and to maintain, if possible, their 
own powei and influeiici' in the coun- 
tiy, they have ascribed the diacon- 
tents, which arose chiefly from their 
own miRgov^ernmest, to a prevalence 
of a spirit of disloyalty and disaflec- 
tion, which has had no natural or ex« 
tensive existence among the people. 

7 . That they have struck an alarm¬ 
ing blow at the moials of the people, 
and have invaded the private security 
of every class of siibjeits, by employ 
ing, encouraging, and piotcctiiig an 
unprecedented number of spies and in¬ 
formers, who are piioved in many cases 
to have bteii themselves the instigators 
of those disorders for which others 
have been ekposed to prosecution and 
punishment. 

8 . 'fhat in pursuance of the same 
objects they have tak^cn advantage of 
the peaceful and Iqyal dispositions 
which prevail generally in thiscountry, 
to pe*rsuade many well-meaiiiiig"persoiis 
of the truth of their calumnious 
reprcsentatiolrt, and have thus excited 
among them grievous and groundless 
alarms, while, at Hie same time, the 
8 evcrc*measures and leproachful lan¬ 
guage which wt le consequently adopt- 
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cdf have occasioned much fear and ir> 
ritation among those who were the 
objects of their calumnies, and disposed 
the less-instructed among them to list¬ 
en more readily to the seductions of 
the few wicked and designing persons 
who were hostile to our free constitu¬ 
tion, or who expected to make profit 
of a season of tumult and disorder. 

9 . That with a <>ievv to deter per¬ 
sons of rank and condition from con¬ 
curring in the reasonable complaints of 
the peopK.*, they liavc advised the adop¬ 
tion of the most harsh and insulting 
measures towards individuals of the 
highest station, the most iinqurstiuned 
loyalty, and the most approved public 
services, whose pieaencc at public 
meetings was at oiicc the smest pledge 
of the moderation of the measures to 
be adopted, and the best means of re¬ 
pressing any tendency to excess or in¬ 
temperance that might otherways have 
been apprehended. 

10. i’hat by these and'othcr means 
they have diffused a spit it of discord 
through the body of our population, 
nnd ultimately produced a most alann- 
irtg disunion between those classes of 
the community, without whose cordial 
co-operation there can no longei be 
peace and prosperity for the ctiunlry. 

11. That by the late proceedings 

against hei Majesty the Queen, of 
which they have been the avowed and 
responsible advisers, they have not 
only manifested such an utter disre¬ 
gard for the sense and wishes of the 
nation, the dignity of the ('lown, the 
honour and interests of the housic tif 
Brunswick, and,the peace and safety of 
the country, aaU) havesubjectid them 
to genera! contempt and rtprobaiibn, 
but have at the same time displayed 
such a signal incapacity and indecision, 
as must be alone suihciAit to demon¬ 
strate their unfitness for administering 
the aifaiis of a digressed and divided 
people. t; 

12. That they have fiualiy advised 


the prorogation of Parliament, at the 
period when tlie agitated state of the 
public mind, the recent issue of the ex¬ 
traordinary discussions above alluded 
to, and the uiuibual pressure of busi¬ 
ness occasioned by the long dependence 
of these discussions, icquired, more 
thars at any other time, the vigilant 
and unremitted attention of the great 
toniicil of tTle nation. 

13.That an humble address be there¬ 
fore presented to his Ma-csty, express- 
,ing our sincere and urfSiterable attach¬ 
ment to his Majesty's person and go¬ 
vernment, and to the principles of that 
hap^py constitution which placed his 
Majesty’s family on the throne; and 
humbly entreating his Majesty to re¬ 
move from his Majesty’s presence and 
councils those individuals by whose 
suggestion his Majesty and his sub¬ 
jects have been involved in so many 
calamities 

Resolved, upon the motion of Mr 
,TamesGibson,scconded by Mr Andrew 
Scott, 

That his Grace the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, the Rail Grey, Lord Holland, 
and Lord Lrbkine, or any of those 
noblemiMi who may be in l.ondon, 
w’hcn the petition reachesit,bc request¬ 
ed to present the petition to his Ma¬ 
jesty. 

That the following gentlemen be 
named as a committee to take the ne¬ 
cessary steps for having the petition 
subscribed in the most regular manner, 
and for transmitting it to London, and 
for publishing the resolutions m such 
of the Edinburgh* and Loudon news¬ 
papers as they may think propei^viz : 
—Mr Laipg Mcason, of Lmdertis; 
Mr Spiers, of Culcreuch ; Mr Sieve- 
wright, of Meggetland; Mr J. P. 
Grant, M. P.;. Dr MackJagan, and 
Mt’«srs*Miles Fletcher, William Bell, 
John Craig, Archibald A nd ersori, Elia s 
Cathcart, Charles Baxter,praacis How- 
den, J^fnes Gibson, Leonard Horner, 
James Ivory, Joseph Gordon, Adam 
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Black, AlcxanderCraijr.David Brown, 
and James Stuart. Mr Stuart to be 
conrener, and five a quorum, with power 
to thq committee to add such per¬ 
sons to their number as they think fit. 

Thereafter it was resolved, upon the 
motion of John Clerk, and secohded 
by John Peter Grant, Eaq, that the 
thanks of the meeting be offered to the 
chairman for his able conduct in the 
thair; and, 4«.on the motion of John 
Craig, Esq.,thatthethdnksof the mcet- 
.iiig be also given to the gentlemen 
who signed the letter of requisition for 
calling this meetiug together. 

AnEBOLTN.—In consequence of a 
requisition, signed by the Collectors 
of taxes for this county, and other 
gentlemen, the Lord Lieutenant and 
Convener fixed Wednesday, the ‘>Oth, 
for a general meeting of the Nbble- 
men,‘Deputy Lieutenants, Justices of 
the Peace, and Commissioners of Sup¬ 
ply, to address his Majesty. The 
meeting jiccordiiigly took place in the 
New Court-house, every part of which 
W'as crowded to excess. 

ThcMarquisof Muntly, Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, took, the cliair. 

Mr Meiizies, of Pitfodels, opened 
the proceedings, by rcferntig to the 
ddvcrtiseuiei't, signed by the Lord 
Lieutenant and himself, calling the 
meeting. 

The Marquis of H«i«t|y then rose, 
and addressed the meeting nearly as 
follows:—“ Gentlemen, it is highly 
gratifying Jo me to witness the re¬ 
spectable body of* gentlemen now as- 
seml^led on this most important occa¬ 
sion, and I trust that we‘shall all be 
unanimous in voting a warm, loyal, 
and affcctionateaddresstohis Majesty; 
and 1 also {rust, that gentleqgien have 
come herq onl^ ;jvith that view^and* 
whatever address may be agreed upon, 
1 shall be proud in having the honour 
of forwarding it. Wbateve^rlny poli¬ 
tical opinions may be, I have, never 
obtruded them iii public or in private, 


and the line of conduct 1 have KitHer- 
to pursued 1 will still continue. I vm 
satisfied, gentlemen, that you are as¬ 
sured 1 have only one object in view> 
namely, the welfare and interest of tluft 
large and important county." 

Major Leith Hay admitted, that 
the address was miexceptionable, but 
•conceiving that its real intention was 
to prop up the tottering fortunes of 
the present administration, Ije was de> 
termmed to oppose it. 

Mr Menxies and Lord Forbes 
strongly denied any such intention. 

Mr Skene, of Skene, rose, and'said 
that he had so much conviction that 
theie was a ptivate intention to sup¬ 
port ministers by means of the address, 
that he was determined to oppose it. 
That at a meeting of the county some 
time ago the Lord Lieutenant had, in 
the most handsome manner, declared, 
tluit there was thq utmost loyalty and 
tranquillity in this part of the country, 
and that no meeting like the present 
was necessary. Did his luidship mean 
to say that he had now altered hia 
opinion, and that ivc were now disaf¬ 
fected and in a state of rebellion ? For 
himself, he hud the utmost loyalty and 
attaclimcni to the throne, and, so far 
as that went, tliere was not a man more 
ready than himself to express it; but, 
at present, he saw no necessity for 
such a measure nor siicli a meeting ; 
and unless the address should bear 
to be confined to the Royal Fa¬ 
mily alone, he would oppose it. Ho 
was always ready and willing to sup¬ 
port the just and con*6titutional prero- 
^tives of the King, and was well sa¬ 
tisfied of the blessings wc cnjbyed (ts- 
der our free and happy coristiliitiaft^lf 
properly aebninistered ; but he would 
never consent, by a side wind, to give 
a possibility to ministers to say that 
lie approved of tUnr conduct, which 
he thought no man either did or could. 

Mr hkciie then moved an amend¬ 
ment to the address, which was second- 
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ed by Major Hay. On a divtaion^ how¬ 
ever, it wai negatived, and the original 
address carried by a majority of 91 to 
14. 

MEETING OF THE COUNTY OF EDIN- 
BUKGil. 

22d.—The meeting of the Noble¬ 
men, Freeholders, Commissioners of< 
Supply, and Justices of Peace, called 
' by public^requisition, was held m the 
County'hall on Friday at twelve o'¬ 
clock. Both the body of the hall and 
the gallery were extremely crowded. 
Upon the motion of Mr Wauchope, 
of Niddry, the Marqius of Lothian 
was called to the chair. When the 
roll was called over, Sir John Hope 
rose, an d after making a few remarks, 
submitted anhpmble, dutiful, and loyal 
address, which he proposed should he 
presented to his Majesty. Sir John 
then read the address, when 

Mr James Walker, Advocate, rose, 
lie regretted that the task of second¬ 
ing tlie address should have been im¬ 
posed on him, especially when there 
were so many gentlemen whose quali¬ 
fications and consequence better htted 
them to discharge the duty. It was 
evident, he said, iiom all that was pass¬ 
ing around u^, that the most flagitious 
attempts were making to degrade the 
Government, and which had created 
the most SCI ions alarm among all classes 
of the community. It is true that 
itinerant preachcis of treason and the 
regular system of training m arms are 
now jput an end to ; but the agents of 
sedition are stiU*active, and the lan¬ 
guage which they now a.-sumc is rqt 
less alarming though it is mure artful. 
While the late investigation was pend¬ 
ing before the House of I^ords, with¬ 
out w'aiting the issue, every abuse was 
heaped on all that,was venerable or 
that ought to be respected : the minis¬ 
ters of the land, the dignitaries 6f the 
church, and all in authority, were at¬ 
tempted to be degraded. Every en¬ 


deavour had been made to extinguish 
all feelings of loyalty to the King. 
This Was not confined to the lower 
orders. And it was no less true, that 
the second Counsel for her Majesty 
had ventured, in the House of Lords, 
to draw a parallel between the cha¬ 
racter of ouj; gracious Sovereign and 
that of Nero. To whom was this most 
unjust system of persecution to be as¬ 
cribed ? Was it to be^^nbed to mi¬ 
nisters, by whose advice the late pro¬ 
secution had been instituted against an 
individual whose conduct had become 
the scandal of Europe ? The time was 
now come for the people, from the one 
end of the island to the other, to sup¬ 
port the government of the country. 
'Ihe present meeting, he said, fully 
and fairly represented the sentiments 
of the people of this county, at least 
of all those whose opinions we.-e of 
any value. He fi It convinced that the 
people would soon discover and sepa¬ 
rate their p'-etended from their real 
friends ; and he hnpt d that the period 
was not far distant, when that part of 
the community, in whom one spark of 
religion yet icmaincd, would return 
to their loyalty and allegiance. 

Mr Fergusson of Ilaith rose, he said, 
from an imperious sense of duty. The 
address at the Council-chamber was 
one which would be signed by none 
but those who were attached to power, 
and he felt it to be his duty to resist 
or piotest against any such attempt 
here. It was true the address which 
had been moved vfas softened in its 
language, but its tendency the 
same. He*deprecated in particular 
that part of the address respecting the 
licentiousness of the press, and main¬ 
tained tl^t it is not the King, but hia 
Tm,ms1brs who are responsible for the 
acts of government. *The plain mean¬ 
ing of the address was, that the mini¬ 
sters were to be supported against the 
feelings had voice of the people. He 
denied that it was the rabble only who 
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had condemned the treatment whidh brought against the people t 

the Queen had received. The middle From the landed interest, who, he Ifesif- 
and well-informed classes had heW the lessly asserted, were less attentite |0 
same opinion. If public confidence their religious duties, and less sincet^ ,, 
was lost, ministers must either adopt in the performance of them, than tbftt. 
some conciliatory measure, or fall. The class of society \\hom they were at- 
hupport of a few aristocrats wcmld tempting to libel and defame. The in* / 
serve them little. I’hc friends of mi- troduction, ihereftjre, of religion into- 
niaters should say—“ Change your 4he discussion of this day, and the ne* 
measures, and all may be wellbut cessity which had been proclaimed of 
lie had no doi4^t that, instead of this, protecting it, appeared to him to be 
they would boldly and impudently try* nothing else than hypocritical^ caotf 
^o put all that was past out of view, and as such unworthy of all notice*^ 
and continue to tread in the same path. Then, as to the disaffection which was 
Whatever might he thought of "his said to prevail, he knew nothing of it, 
sentiments, they were those of an ho- and not a statement had been made to 
nest man and a lover of his country, sjiew in what lA consisted. That there 
He then proposed an amendment, were discontents he wcl} knew; and 
which he lead, although the hon. gentlemen who had 

Mr Stuart said, little more than a spoken had not yet alluded to the ado 
twelvemonth since this meeting was dresses to her Majesty, he firmly be# 
tallcd#Upon to vote an address of a si- lieved that it was to the language used 
milar nature. Upon that occasion, be- in these adihresses that they referred, 
lieving that a pait of tlie population when they spoke oT the disaffection of 
were acting under the influence of de- the country. He did not mean tude> 
magogues, he had shewn his readiness fend or to be the apologist of the Ian. 
to support the government to a cer- guage made use of in these papers^ 
tain length ; but upon the present oc- but he must say, that the interest 
casiou wc were called upon to addicts which the people had taken in theop- 
the throne, merely on vague statements pressive proceedings instituted against 
of the existence of disaffection and ir- her Majesty, had raised their character 
religion prevailing in thecountry. Now, in the eyes of all Europe, and in the 
he firmly believed that there never was estimation of all thinking men. 
a tune uhen there was less pretence Sir George Clerk was anxious to 
for bringing such charges against the recall their attention to the nature and 
people of this country. As to the object of the-meeting. Itwasnotne- 
charge of the dissemination or circula# cessary for them yt and express 
tion of irrelig^pus tracts in this country, their loyalty ; that was never question- 
lie had made diligent inquiry from ed ; but it was necessary to convince 
soured the best informed, and which, others, who vainly imagined that they 
if he was required, he was ready to rc^esented the people, that it was 
name ; and he was certain, not only onlymccessary for the loyal an^peace«^j/ 
that no such tracts were in circulation, able to show their determuiatioo to pqt'V 
but that a greater number of religious down the mischievous attempts of the 
magazines and tracts were ndw. ^aM ** i '^isafFected, and to shew the noisy dis¬ 
and (ksiributed id this country than at turbers of the pub^c peace that they' 
any former penud, above one hundred are as contemptible in numbers as in 
thousand finding their way amwig the respecAbility. He was by no means 

{ leople every month. Andfro&iVhom, anxious to enter into an examination 
le asked, did the charge of irrefigion of the question regarding the claims of 
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the two great political parties; but jurymen are elected for the civil and 
when that was necessary, he would be criminal trials that take place. He 
ready to state his opinions. Sir George would not shut his eyes to the fact, 
adverted to the seditious publications, that the Queen had fallen into the 
particularly at Glasgow, and denied hands of indiscreet counsellors; but 
that ministers were guilty of endeavour- this was the consequence of her ha- 
iog to separate the higher and lower ving been abandoned by those who 
dMses of the people. This charge ra- ought to haye been her friends and ad* 
ther applied to those who had made vtsers. Parliament had been prorogued 
the Queen a rallying point. Sir George in a manner the most ungracious. The 
• defended the conduct of ministers. It separation justly desepbed as existing 
was not necessary to inquire whether •between the upper and lower classes, 
her Majesty was guilty or innocent, was chiefly the consequence of the 
By her conduct she had surrounded conductof the former, who stigmatized 
herself with a cloud of suspicions, all who did not woiiBbip the idol of the 
which rendered investigation necessary, day as disaffected to the government. 
When he saw rcspectrble individuals The charge of irreligion against the 
lending themselves to flatter the pre- lower classes was most unfounded, 
judicea of the lower orders, he could There never was less infidelity in the 
not but believe that those opposed to country than at the present day, and 
him in politics were really sincere in no immoral writings were circulated 
saying they did not wish oflRcc, other- here. • 

wise he would feel some, difficulty in Me M. Linning and the Lord Ad- 
explaining many parts of their conduct vocate spoke in favour of the address, 
on recent occasions. He thanked God and Mr James Gibson against it. 
that a spirit of religion existed in the Mr Jeffrey stated, at the outset, 
country. This meeting, he said, was that in so far as the address moved by 
not called to decide whether my Lord Sir John Hope consisted of professions 
Liverpool or my Lord Grey should ofloyalty and attachment to the throne 
be at the head of the government, and the constitution, he (Mr Jeffrey) 
They were called on to vote a loyal and all his friends would most cordial- 
address to his Majesty, which he ly go along with it; and if gentlemen 
thought should pass unanimously, or on the other side considered the lan- 
wouid at least be carried by a large guage of the address, in these respects, 
maionty. as more choice and emphatic titan that 

The Earl of Rosslyn was astonish- of the amendment, he was most wdl- 
ed at the language;h$'ld in the opening ing to adopt u. But farther than that 
speech, which appeared to him to be he could not give his cancurrence to 
a greater attack upon the government the address. He put it to every man 
I ofthe country than any alluded to in of sense to say, whether the ixpres* 
tha address. The expression of pufjlic sions U8ed*in the remainder of the ad* 
opinfoa on the late occasion camefrom dress did not imply an unquabfied ap- 
the general mass of the people, from pro.bation of whatever measures mini* 
the proprietors, the yeomanry, tenant,- sters h^ve taken, or may be pleased to 
ry, and a large proportion of the com^ -adopt. He agreed with the other side 
mercial body of tlic country—It came in considering this a crisis in which 
from the body of the people, who are eveiy man was hound in duty to step 
the smews of the state—from those to forward and declare his sentiments, 
whom we owe the strength and glory He wks' aware tl.at much discontent, 
of the country, and fiom whom the and, he was afraid, also some disaffec* 
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tion (though to’ a far less extent than their erroneous opinions^ and t© clats 
was represented,) prevailed. I'his be- themselves, on conviction, with those 
ing admitted, ah agreed in wishing to who supported the true principal ot 
allay the ferment. The opposite party the constitution. 

held tjiat this was to be effected by A vote having been called, the id?* ‘ * 
putting down and forcibly repressing dress was earned by a majority of 110 
every symptom of discontent as it ap- to 26. 

peared, while he and his friends^ on Destruction ot the Assembly ' 
the other hand, were of •pinion, that Rooms, Bath —Extract of a letter 
tranquillity could nof be permanently Jrom Btfth . —On Thursday night, the , 
establiRlicd, w'lthout ascertaining the 21st, about eleven o’clock, these ex* ' 
real causes, inquiry and investiga- tensive, elegant, and far-faihed pre- 
tion, and then removing them. The* mises were discovered to be oh fir& 
jearned gentleman then explained and Clouds of tmoke were seen to issue 
elucidated these principles at consj^er- from some of the lower apartment# 
able length, shewing the dangerous long before the conflagration became 
effects ot a system of blind coercion, manifest. At length the flames burst 
and the advantages of a fair, liberal, out with inconceivable fury, and soon * 
and constitutional administration. He presented such a scene of ternfle gran- 
then proceeded, in a strain of animated dcur and desolation as was never wit- 
and powerful eloquence, to defend the nessed in this city. The engines and 
Wings as a body from the charges firemen arrived on the spot with great 
wbitk ‘had been made against them, promptitude. At first the fire-plugs 
They had been accused ot relinijuish- afforded buf a ecaisly supply of water, 
ing their own pnnciples and adopting which gave the destructive element time 
those of .the radicals. This he most to get so tremendous a head, that it then 
positively denied ; challenging all and appeared, if the whole Avon bad been 
every man in that houae to mention a poured upon the roofs, floors,and stair- 
single instance in winch any Wing, cases, it could not have been quenched, 
cither in parliament or out of it, had though it might have retarded, the 
given his sanction to any of the revo- progress of the flames. The country 
lutionary principles of which they had around was a sheet of elementary fire; 
heard so much. The ablest and the the sky and hills, with the numerous 
best answer which had ever been made surrounding buildings,appearing “ one 
to the pernicious doctrines of Univer- red.” But, perhaps, the most magiii- 
salSuffrageandAnnualParliamentshad ficent sight,, and awfully impressive 
appeared in the Journal with which he moment, was about two o’clock, when 
had the honour to be connected. But the long-pent-u^p^ames in the large 
there was another accusation; it was ball-room burst, as if by one mighty 
said the Whigs were anxious to gain effort, through the six, great window#, 
over Che Radicals to their banners. To and seemed to glare defiance in vo- 
ihat accusation he pleaded guilty. The luihes of liquid flaihe. The cctfiflag)^^ 
Whigs were anxious to gam over the tion*of the card-room presented an 
Radicals, as they are also to gamVver most equally heart-appalhng display 
the Tones. But how did they 4esire to jypf the irresiftibiltty of fire. About 
gam them 9 ver ?^Not by surrendfertB^* three, the stupendous roof began -aw 
their own pnncipfes, but by the force fall m, not with a stidden crash as had 
of argunfent-and a kind, conciliatory been anticipated, but by successive 
treatment, to induce them to,r^nounce fragments of tile, and blazing beams 
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and rafters. By six o’clock the mighty 
element had completely efFectea its 
work of desolation, and the whole fa¬ 
bric was reduced to a heap of burning 
ruins. 

The heat was so intense, and the 
Smoke so overpowering, that we la¬ 
ment to say, but a comparatively small 
portion of the property on the pre¬ 
mises was saved from deftructiorf. 
Borne of the apartments at the north 
end had'been handsomely fitted up in 
the course of the last summer for the 
residence of a gentleman, who, we un¬ 
derstand, is at present at Swansea, and 
who had embarked considerable pro¬ 
perty in the concern, and deposited in 
his rooms valuables to'^ large amount 
in paintings, plate, &c.; the whole of 
which, we regret to state, has been de¬ 
stroyed ; but we understand that it had 
been recently insured with one of the 
London offices. 

The conflagratbn mifst have been 
increased by a large quantity of oil (in 
which Mr Mills largely dealt,) which 
was deposited in one of the rooms near 
the spot where it is supposed the fire 
originated, being a small space used as 
a dressing room to the private theatre. 


where Mr Seward had'that evening ex¬ 
hibited his Fantoccini; but this is mere 
conjecture. It was a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance that Mr Walker’s magnifi¬ 
cent Orrery had been remove^ from 
the rooms yesterday morning, that 
gentleman having given his final lec¬ 
ture the preceding evening. 

The following is the amount of the 
insurances that *had been effected on 
the property thus destroyed :—On the 
premises, 4000/.; furnliMrc, &c. be- 
'longing to ditto, 4000/.; Mr Millses 
private effects, 2400/., in the Wesf 
of l^ngland Office ; property belong¬ 
ing to Captain Houlton, 3000/. in the 
London Atlas. 

ExTUACT of a PuiVATE LeTTER. 
—The elegant chandeliers, pictures of 
Beau Nash, &c. were all consumed. 
Some gentlemen were playing cards at 
the time the fire broke out ; but such 
was its fury, that it could not be got 
uiideh Mr Houlton is partly insured, 
and Mr Mills, the renter, also; but 
neither to any tViiiig near ^he value. 
The ruins this morning present a hor¬ 
rible appearance ; there was not a more 
convenient or elegant set of rooms in 
the kingdom. 
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TlTBl.lC AND VARIAAMENTARY PAPERS. 


AN AMOUNT oy THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

or TIIL 

UNITED KINGDOM FOR THIJ YEAR ENDING 5tu JANUARY, 1H90. 


REVENUE. 


ORDINARY REVENUES. 

CustoniSnini'luiling the Annual Duties . . 

Ilxcisc, including the Annual Duties . 

Manips.'. * 1 m 

Land and AssessedTa\cs, including the Assessed Taxe 

of Ireland ...•••• 
Post-Ofhee* . • • ■ • • \ 

One Shilling in the Pound on Pensions and Salaries 
MXpence in the Pound on Pensions and Salaries . 

Hackney .. 

Hawkers and Pedlars . . . • • 

Poundage Fees (Ireland). 

Pells Fees (Do). 

Casualties (Do.) . . . • • 

Treasury Fees and Hospital Fees (Do.) 

Small llranches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue 


Total of Ordinary Revenues • • ' / ‘ 

OTHER RESOURCEJ^y 
Property Tax and Income Duty (Arrear^A 
Lottery, Net Pfofit . , . . ’ * \ 

Unclaimed Dividends, Annuities, Lottery Prizes, Ac. 

per Act .^>6 Deo. III. cap. 97- ..... 

Surplus’Fees of Regulated Public Offices . . ^ • 

Voluntary Contnbutions . • • • • 

From several Clounty Treasurers in Irdand, on Account 
of Advances made by the Treasury fo^loads, Gaols, 

•mprest Dlonira repaid by Pubhc Accountonta* . 

Total (exclusive of Ixians). 

Loans paid into'the Exchequer . ^ • • • 

Total Public Income of the UniteS Kingdom, inclusive 
of Loans. 


OROhs iy<:('EiPT 
witnin 

THE YEAR. 

PAVMENTS 
into tho 
E.VCHEUUER. 

L St 

£ S, 

14,T34,.Wi 1 
‘i7,!Or.,KlO 11 

10.002,769 1 
24,894,090 19 
6,666,712 10 

n,lT2,R51 10 
2,120,«21 1» 
17,600 — 
0,414 — 
26,534 17 
27,300 7 
4,227 7 
Oiri 0 
4,826 li 
6<>(» 10 

121,51.1 3 

• 

7,606,170 5 
1,526,5.38 0 

16,117 15 
0,16) 10 
22,131 — 
2i,760 — 
4,227 7 
845 0 
4,826 14 
6<>0 10 
14,010 12 

60,318,272 16 

s 

51,787,162 2 

I0.5,s#p1!!r 

679,150 _ 

• 162,583 19 

665,300 — 

237,512 16< 
2.1,280 10 
57,870 18 

237,612 16 
25,280 10 
57^70 10 

73,096 9 
374,906 9 

70,661 10 
374,906 » 



Gl,872,r>B« i- 
Hl,7-'i«J'H7 « 
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GREAT BRITAIN DISTINGUISHED FROM IRELAND. 


HEADS OF REVENTT. 

(if rat BtUinn. 

r \YMI \ 1 s 
into the 

1 .1 e/o (fuet . 

r 

IIEAD8 OF REVENUE. 

It eland. 

FAYMENTS 
into the 

E i c/icfjm r. 

onDiN.Mii ni 1 1 M T s. 

X. s. 

OinilXARY nCVUNUIs. 

£. c. 

Customs, iiuhuhnq the An¬ 


( ustoms 

I,ril4,250 n 

nual Duties . s. 

0,388,501) 7 

Excise . • . . 

1,707,151 2 

Excist, including the Annual 


.Stamps .... 
Taxes .... 

402,4(50 12 

Duties .... 

23.1«7,«.T) 16 

200,(507 /! 

Stamps .... 

fi,lf«,2J2 17 

I’ost Office . . .s 

, 0 

Land amFyissesscsl Taxes . 

7,1!'',50» ir, 

Pound,.gc Fee# 

4,227 7 

Post Office 

j,47.‘M>oo — 

Pe’ls Fees 

04.'i 0 

Is. in the i'. on Pensions 


( usual ties 

4,02(5 11 

and Salancs . 

l«,tl7 l.'i 

Treasury Fees and Hospi- 
t.^ 1* CCS . ”• * 


6^. in the i‘. on Pensnins 
and .Salaries . 

0,161 10 

(5(50 10 

Hackney f'o.ielit*s 

Hawkers and Pidlurs 
Alienation I'lnes 

Post Fines 

xei/ures .... 

22,131 _ 
24,7g0 - 
r»,i4.') 2 

15,212 1 

Total of Ordinary Revenues 

17 

(’onipositions and Proffeis . 

002 r 

• 


('town Lands 

060 — 


i- . 

Total of Ordinarv Bi tenues 

|.7.7:h>,57? 4 




EXPENDITUllK. 

All A^^^)l^NT shilling how the Pnhiu ’Uonits rcni.iining in tlie Receipt of the Exchequers 
€>f the United Kingdom, on the .5tli d.i) of .Taniuiry, ISIO, together nith the Monies paid 
into the same- during the \ ear eiidvd the 5th day of January, ]f{20, and the Alunics paid 
out of the Net Produce of tJie Riicnucs of the said ^ ear, in Anticipation of tlic Exchequer 
Receipt; Uigether with tlie Amount of the Exchequer, Naiy, and Transport Bills Issued, 
«nd not Rciloeiiied, during the said Year ; haring been actually Applied. 


HEADS OF EXPENI'ITURE. 

\ 

SUMS. ' 

_^ sV 


Interest, Ac. on tlie Permanent Debt of the United Kingdom, 

£. s. 

Tlnrcdcemetl; iniluding Anmutics for Lives a? d Terms of YeaTs 

39,3.58,.325 1 

» For rharges of 31 anagement thereon • . 

270,'460 8 

For Interest, Kc. on Imperial l<oant>; including .\u unties for Lives and 


Tenns of Years . . « . . 

389,083 13 

* Tor Charges of 3Ianapcaiertt Uiorcon ... 

3,791 19 

Fwr Intercsst on Portu(juese Loiui ../... 

10,200 13 

For Charges of flianagement thereon / . ,. 

140 15 

Applied towards tlie Reduction of the Nationu Debt . 1,108,876 14 


I’hc usual Grant . • * 7 . 200,0(g) — 


Annuities for Tomis of Years and Lives expired . 167,978 7 


.. Do.. on Lives Unclaimed for Three 


. Years, before ThIi January, HJIO . 3l,00f 12 * 


jP . . Do. . . on laves Unclaimed for Three , « 


P V'ears and upwards, at 5th January, 1819 2,412 3 


- 33,417 15 


‘ 1 Carry forward, £1.510.272 10 

40,012.002 9 
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HKADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


8CK«o 


Brought forward, X 1,510,273 10 
PlT ( (.ntai'c on Loans raisid from IHH to IIJIO, botli 
tnilusitu, ptr V(t'ii(ieo III ixp .r» . . 3,J.10,B23 11 

Annual ijijiropriitiont(n tlu rLikmptionof XI 

Pirt ot X14 200,000, Lttaii 1807 .... OiO.'i'),'* 10 

Inttrtst on I ijunils tor liitu Annuities . 152,003 10 

Long Anmutus trdnsft,rjj,d for Do. «... 7,.^^ *** 

Interest on Debt of the I nitul kingdom, j^Ldccnicd. . 3,201,015 4 

Do . . on l)ii])criil Debt Do. . (i >,00? 0 

Do . ^on Debt ot Portugal . Do. . l(>,ti(>t> — 

Interest tH il per cent on part of Capitals created 

since .'iih .lanuar), 1701 . . * . . . 0,020,002 2 

Do ^on Outstanding Lxihcqiier Bills . . . 507,211 10 

Do . on \de inees tor constructing a Harbour Last- 

vardot Dunkar), per \et5f«(^co III tap fi2 —- 

Retiirncel froni lAcountof Lite \rnmtits, tlu ISoininees 

having tlitel prior to their being set apart for p lyineiit 3,'I'M — 
rourtli p .rt ot u Leg uy bcepic itlud bv the lute Adniir d • 

Peter Kamier, to the use ot the sinking 1 und . 107 A 

Applicel tOH irds the Kedeniptioii ot tlie Debt created in 
res])ect of X2 >00,000, borrow ed for the Last India 
C oinpary in 1012 . . l'>0,37fi 1 

Xotel ( harges for Debt ... 

II. —The Interest on Lxenu{uei BilK^&nd Irish Trctosury Bills 

III. —Tlie Cml Lists of I 

f , 4 Courts of .lustiee . in England . 

I The other Mint . . . . 

Charges .lUowuiecs to the Royal Family, Ponsions, &c. 

VI on the Salaries and Allowances 

C-onsolidatesl Bounties ..... 

Fund. Misecllancous 

Permanent (. barges in Ireland 

V. —The Civil (rovernnient of ^totland .... 

VI. —1 he other ikiviuento m Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipts; vus. 

Bounties fur rishencs, Manufactures, CCustoms . 

Corn, &,c, . . . iLxtise . . * 

Pensions on die Hereditary Revenu^ | Po^OflSo} 

Mihtia and Deserters* Waixants, im. Excise and Taxes . 

VII. —The Navy; via. _r‘ ■**—" 

Wages . . . f . • 

General Service . * # * 

The Victualling Department / . . . . , 

VIILa-TheOrdnance ./.... 

IX. —The Army; viz. *1 n 

Orduiary ^er\Ices - \ . wa . 

Extraordinary Services * \ • 

X. —Is^u^s from Approprmte Fands, mk txical Purposes . 

XL—M isctll^eoas hervices; , N ' • 

2\ t II time . . . tts. . . 

Abroad •.* . . . . . . • 


X.. Si 

40,01^,002 J 


The other 
Charges 
on the 


^txical Purposes 


4(i,103,(>(K> 14 
779,002 3 

2frt,000 0 

I'MMl'iO 10 
10 

15,(MK) 0 
472,arw 14 
5»,755 10 
0,541 0 
‘172,«32 17 
;)0‘»,0«0 14 
129,9HB 5 

S45,21G 11 
0«,710 8 
I J,(H)0 ^ 
13,708 « 
47,034 h 


2,281,000 0 
2,949,728 fl 
1,161,024 It 

7,718.924 £ 
1,730,726 Id 
a3,101,i f 

1 , 595,007 


« 

• Tftal Expenditure • 

Deduct, Sinking Fund on JLigan to the East India Company 


69,&««,276 1 
160,376 7 

'I’otal b9,M0,8fl9 13 
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REIJORT 

Of the' Sila l Comm/ifee of the IJousi of Common^ on A^fiutllnral 

» » • * 

Distn .St s 


The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, to whom the several pe¬ 
titions prcsenttil to the House upon 
the subject of agricultural di^tiesses 
were referred, to c 9 nsider the matter 
thereof, and report thtir opinion there¬ 
on ; and who were, b, an instruction 
of the 31 St of May last, directed to 
confine their unquiries to the mode of 
ascertaining,returning, and calculating 
the average prices of corn in the twelve 
Maritime liibtncts, under the provi¬ 
sions of the existing corn laws, and to 
any fiauds which may be committed m 
violation of any of the provisions of 
the said lawb;—^have proceeded to in¬ 
vestigate this branch of the subject 
matter of those petitions, and have 
igfe eu ’ ' 1 * 0 t he •"g Report 
Your Committee have thought it 
necessary to exjplain, in the first in¬ 
stance, the manner in which the re¬ 
turns of the prices o^the several scyts 
of British corn (the aggregate pnfce of 
which governs the importation of fo¬ 
reign corn) are require^ to be taken 
*and computed by the existing laws, 
and subsequently to make some obser¬ 
vations thereon, and to suggest some 
alterations. These returns are taken 
from those parts of England more im- 


mediately accessible to the sea, which 
have been denominated the twelve ma¬ 
ritime distiicts ; and the counties com- 
piehended in whicli, are particularly 
described by the act of the ‘51 st of his 
late Majesty, cap 30 These districts 
were, under that act, totally independ¬ 
ent of each other ; the foreign trade in 
corn being governed in each by its own 
distinct price, So that the ports might 
be open in one district, and closed in 
another. Scotland also was divided 
into four districts; the foreign corn 
trade of each being governed in the 
like manner. This system continued 
^ until the year 1804, when it was deter- 
ynined, by an act of that year, that the 
entire foreign corn trade of England 
•ncyld be governed by one ruling 
pii^ and the aggregate average price 
of tmt twelve maritime districts was 
fixed won as the basis to form that 
ruling £ri(5e ; it was also enacted, that 
the &^re trade of Scotland should be 
gowned by the aggregate average of 
tlvrfouj' Scotch districts. In the year 
* 1805 It was enacted, tha^ both Eng¬ 
land and Scotland should be governed 
by one ruling price; and .theaggregate 
average of the twelve maritime dis¬ 
tricts tC England was then adopted 
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for that purpose. During this period* 
Ireland was considered^ in relation to 
its trade in com with Great BritaiO} as 
a forego country j nor was it till the 
year 1806 that the perfect freedom of 
trade in com between the two coun-* 
tries was established. The fofeigo 
trade of Ireland, as well as of Great 
Britain, is now govefned by the same 
rule. 

The first^f these twelve maritime 


der of the Lord MnycH* or 
dermen. Every corn-factor il 
to make a declaration to return 
made by him, with the names of 
buyers, and by what measure 
weight sold, under a penalty of &0L ' <<- 
The 2d district comprises the towDi 1 
of Ipswich, Woodbndge, Sudbury|0 
•HadleighjStowmarket, Bury, BeodeNwr^ 
Bungay, Lowestoft, Cambridge, 
and Wisbech. • 


districts comprises the counties of Ess- 
/ex, KeiWf and Sussex ; but the price 
of that whole district is determined ex> 
clusivcly by that of the Corn*Ex¬ 
change in Mark-lane ; and in order to 
ascertain the same, all corn-factors are 
required by law to return to an inspec¬ 
tor, who is appointed by the proprie¬ 
tors of the Corn Exchange, an account 
in writing weekly of the quantities and 
|ft'icaB*ol each and every sale of corn 
made by them, and the names of the 
buyers, and by what measure and 
weight §old; all which accounts the 
inspector must enter in a book to be 
kept for that purpose. If any sales 
are made by measure or weight, other 
than the Winchester bushel or weight 
of 571.) he is to equalise them accord- 
ly, and then cast up the total quantity 
«>ld in the week, the total money the 
aame has been thrown for, and divide 
the money by the number of the quar¬ 
ters, and the result gives the avera^ 
price for the first district. This ^ 
count IS transmitted to the receiajrt^f 
* com retnras. The inspectorj^ives 
bond before thff'Lord-MayJF, and 
makae oath to the due execut^ of his 
office; and is liable to be rdlnoWd upon 
complaint; he has an office fj^d for 
him, and a salary of 200/. per ^um, 
paid by a duty of a* Id. pe| laskon 
British, 2(^^per last on Foreigif 
corn brought into the Thames east¬ 
ward of' London Brid^} his books 
are not open to pubHc itisp^ioiiy but 
they are accessible to the n^dver at 
all times, and to other persons, by or- 
v5l. XIII. PART II. 


The 3d district comprises the»tOwn< 
of Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Thct- 
ford,Watton,Wymondham,£aBt Dere¬ 
ham, Ilarleston, Holt, Aylesham, Ed* 
kenham, and Walsingham. 

The 4th dfstrict comprises the town* 
of Lincoln, Gainsborough, Glamfofd 
Briggs, Louth, Boston, Sleaford, 
Stamford, Spalding, York, Bridling¬ 
ton, Beverley, How den, Hull, Whit¬ 
by, and New Malton. 

The 5th distnc^comprises the towns 
of Durham, Stockton, Darlington, 
Sunderland, Barnard Castle, Wolsing- 
ham, Belford, Hexham, Newcastle, 
Morpeth, Alnwick, and Berwick. 

The 6th district comprises Carlisle, 
Whitehaven, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
Appleby, and Burton. 

The 7th district corapripcs the towns 
of Liverpool, U1 version, Lancaster, 
Preston, Wigan, Wa*'*'ingtoTi, Man*» 
Chester, Bolton, Chester, Nantwiohi 
Macclesfield, and Stockport. 

TheSth district comprises thetjgyir* 
of Holywell„AL 4ai B i iibktorf7 r»«. 
ham, Llanroost, Ruthin, Beaumaris, 
Llancherymead, Amlweh, Carnarwtt, 
Pulhely, Conway, l^ala, Corwen, tttPji 

Dolgelly. ^ ^ jhM 

Tile 9th district comprises Cfiwira 
gan, Lampeter, Abeiystwith, PewiS 
'broke, Fisl^nard, Haverfordwest, Car- ^ 
marthen,Llandile, Kidwelly,SwaniDE,^ 
Neath, and Cowbridge. 

The 10th district comprises Gloees- 
ter, Cirencester, I’etburji^' 8tow-on- 
Woid, Tewkesbury, Briltoi, Taunton, 
Wells, Bndgewater, Froroe^ Chard, 

• * 2 b 
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Monmouth, Abergavenny, Chepstow, 12, give the aggregate average of thff 
^nd }^ontypo(»l. vihole 12 districts ; and the combined 

The 11th district comprises Exeter, aggregate average price of the six 
Barnstaple, Plymouth,'I'otncssjl'avis- weeks preceding the 15th May, Au- 
tock, Kingsbridge, Truro, Bodmin, gust, November, and February, deter- 
Eaunccston, Redruth, Hclston, and mines the opening and bhuttiiig of the 
St Austle, ports at those periods respectively*. 

. The 12th district comprises Bland- The conawy inspectois are bound 
**ford,Bridpoit,DorcheMter, Shcrborniv bv oath to the d(ie execution of their 

t haftesbury, Wareham, Winchester, office, and are removable by the ma- 
itidover, Basinghtoke, 1‘areham, Ha* gistiates. They are bout!^ to enter all 
vant,Newport, Il'ngwood, bouthamp- returns in a book, ibe inspection of 
ton, and Portsmouth. winch is open to the receif*’' and to^ 

An inspector is appointed for each oiliers, by order of two magistrates, 
of these towns by the unigislratts in Tney arc allowed five shillings for 
sessions ; and the dealers in corn, vi7, every return, out of the courity-iate, 
millers, maltsters, niciclianis, factors, which w.is reimbursed by the Rccci- 
agenis, &.C., are bound to make le- ver-Gcntral of Customs formerly out 
vurijs in writing of the cjiunuty «nd of duties received on the importation 
price of each and ever y sale ot corn, and of foieign corn ; but the s«ime having 
by what measure or weight the same been repealed, the charge is left upon 
was bought,tolheuisprciorofthetown the custom duties generally. Miagis«k 
in which such pm chase waj made. He trates'may order further remuneration 
is hound to enter all these returns in a out of county-iates, but can obtain no 
book, and transmit weekly an necount further reimbursement, 
thereof to the icccivcm of corn returns All dealers are bound to make a de- 
iii London. * claration that they will make true and 

'I’he total quantity of corn sold in faithful returns, according to the di- 
cacb town is cast up, and the total of rections of the statute, and are liable 
money foi which the same was sold, to a penalty of 10/. for every neglect 
after equalizing the weights and mea- or default, or false return, 
aures (if any vai’.ations arc found there- The Privy Council have power to 
in), and then divicling the money by change the towns from whence returns 
the quarter, the result gives the avc- are rcquiied to be made, upon the re¬ 
rage price of that town ; these average *Spresenialion of inagistiatesin Sessions, 
prices of each town biing thus found, \Your Committee having thus detail- 

arid, bfiug again cfipuhe principal provisions jof the ex- 
divided by the number of towns, give istin&law for collecting tfee returns of • 
the average of such district; and the pricc^nd forming the averages, which 
9 verage.s of the distiicts thus found are they tl^k, with some few exceptions, 
added together, and, ^eing divided l^y are wcljpoifBtnicted to accomplish the 


.. < 1 . 



* By the Act 55 Geo. Ill.t*. 96,i§ 5, itls, howverj enacted, that if, after the open- 
of the ports for the importation of foreign corn, &c., the pricf of any such com, 
Ae“, should, in the first six weeks following such opening, fall helow the prices at 
which foreign corn is allowed to be imported, the ports shall be shut against the im¬ 
portation of that sort of fort^n cbm, from any place froAi the Eyder to the Bidas- 
wa, for the last six weeks of that quarter, or until'a new average shall be made up 
and published. 
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object of the legislature, if duly execu- ed (A) is sufficient alof^ to 
lied, have now to state the result of and ptuve that opinion $ the hOOMlwi^ 
thvir inquiry as to its executioti, the sie that tlie weekly average mb M 
existence ot ai y frauds, the liability to many of the most celebrated cities fl^ 
fraud,•and the means of prevention ; towns is so exceedingly small, as 
and in the first place, with regard to form m itself conclusive proof that 
Its execution, they feelthcmstlvisawar- attention whatever is gtvtn to the Ci0|j|fi 
ranted in tajing, upon t^e concurrent Itction of returns ; indted, it often oCf* • 
testimony of all th» witnessts, that, ,0111 pajfticularly in Manchester, MsCt^V 
with the I xct ption of tlie returns taken clc held, and Stockpoit, returns art 
at the Cum^d^xcliange, the greatest mde to the uctivet of" None sold,** 
neglect and inattention have umvei sally 1 lom PI) month the inspector return* 
prevailed^:, the letnrns taken at the cd‘J qna’-Li rs of wluat in one instance ; 
torn Exchange appear to be u’^ular and 7, m aiiothci, have formed the to- 
and correct, and iht persons b luiid by tal rilurn tor the week ; when it is m 
law’, V /. the fjctois, obey the iiijuiK- tvidtiice, that a singli dealer will often 
tion of the statute. Yoiii Committee sell 'JOO quarters in that place on one 
remark heie, that the ntumbait made riaiktt-day The inspector says, that 
by factois only ; that is, pei&oiis cm- not me-tciith of the dtilers ever make 
ployed to st 11 on comniosioii; and con- any return at all. At Bristol, .39 quar- 
scquenlly, that all puichasts made by tcis of wheal appear, in one instance, 
ttMllci;^,* maltsters, and merchants, of to have for.nt d the total rctui n ; 25 in 
the glowers or shippers of com, or another; ai^d on one occasion, none 
agents or pel sons oiiiei than factors, i'as returned. It*is supposed, never* 
do not come into this return. Your tlitless, by the inspector, that the 
CommittA are not aware of the rca- weekly sales are from 1500 to 2000 
sons that induced the legislature to de> c[iidrtLrs; and although there arc about 
termine the price of the first district forty factors and dealers in corn m 
by the criterion of the Corn Exchange; Bristol, yet iiDt more than six or seven 
It appears to them, that it would be have evci signed the declaration, or 
more consonant to the spirit of the law ever make any returns. At Liverpool 
to take the price from the principal similar neglect is stated to prevail, 
towns of Essex, Kent, and Sussex, in Your Committee do not think it ne* 
order to estimate the real average price cessary, theiefore, to go further into 
of coin in'those three extensive man-,Uhi8 part of the subject. Many of the 
time counties The consumption witnesses have produced statements of 
Loudon requires the higher quahty^ifU sales of their own, 
gram, and probably does not ihere^re returns under act, to shew that in 
consist of the best*growth of jpose many cases they are widely different; 
counties, to the price of whic^must m general, they suppose that the a|^« 
be added the cost of transport w mar* gre^ate average is .higher than tbeU* 
ket. - * \ sale^; but this^es not appesr to 

In regard to the other districts, your uniformly the case, though there are 
Committee find, as above stated, ifu- uodoubtedly many circumstances that 
versa! neglectj and thfey have reSson to jmay have a tendency to bring the high- 
think that sf veryHbconsiderable pri|- priced wheats into .the return ratfleff*" 
portion of the .quantity sold weekly is than the low. MiUers and bakers, 
ever returned. Your Comtnitte*think when concerned in making the return, 
that an inspection of the papCranark- may have an interest in miking the 
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price (particularly in towns where an 
asaiae of bread is set) appear high. 
Merchants and factors of foreign corn 
may have the same inducement to open 
the ports and warehouses. Farmers 
have a pride in the quality of their 
growth of corn, as proved by the sale, 
aod often give large measure, or make 
op deficiency of weight by additional ^ 
quantity. It is also in evidence, that a 
very general inattention prevails in re¬ 
spect to the use of the legal standard, 
and that every deviation is an increase 
upon it. 

In regard to the practice of any 
fraud, with a view to crc.ate an influ¬ 
ence on the pnee which^each quarter- 
day is to govern the opening and shut¬ 
ting the ports, your Committee have 
to report, that no instance has been ac¬ 
tually pioved before them to have suc¬ 
ceeded 111 producing the ettcct desired; 
but two or three cases are stated in 
evidence, in which, according to the 
opinion of the witnesses, such an at¬ 
tempt has been made. 

A great difference of price between 
the returns from the Corn-Exchange 
and those in the factors! letters has 
been shewn to exist in each of the six 
weeks preceding the J5th November, 
1818, wiverein it appears sometimes 
that the letters give an advice of price, 
whilst the Cot ni Exchange return 
shews a fall, and vice versa, particu¬ 
larly in the last of the six weeki, when 
a fall took place in the Corn- 
Exchange 'nelffrii, no correspon¬ 
dent depression, according to the fac¬ 
tor’s letters. Tlie average of Kent and 
Essex is also shewn at the same time 
^ to be nuich at variafccr with tha fe- 
turas of the Corn-Exchange; the first 
five of the six weeks were 3s. 4cf. above 
the price of these counties, the sixth 
■~v«rk 2s. 2d. below them* From these 
c^ircumstances the witness thinks* that 
^n inference may be drawn, in 
tj|}^se five weeks the Corn-£xchan|^ 
return was influenced by artificial 


means, so as that the ports were kept 
open that quarter-day by 2d. in spite 
of a counter effort, which he states to 
have been made in the last week, 
which was intended to shut them ; in 
that week a fictitious sale of Scotch 
wheat, to the extent of KXX) quarters, 
was made upon the market, at a price 
of G(),v., whicii w^s entered in the in¬ 
spector's returns, and, being much 
below the average pnee, Jiad of course 
an influence in depressing the return 
price of that week, but not so as to 
effect the object in view, as the ports 
did, jjs above stated, open that quar- 
tei-day by 2d. 

A very striking instance of fraud is 
stated also to have been practised at 
Liverpool, which was not detected till 
it excited observation on the part of 
the receiver in London. On that oc¬ 
casion returns were made to jjie fol¬ 
lowing effect;—2300 qrs. of British 
wheat, at .50s. per qr., whilst the true 
average of the market was from 68j. 
to 70s.; 2000 qrs. of oats, at J 8 a. per 
qr., whilst the true average was 23s. 
to 2ifS .; 1000 qrs. of beans, at 35s. 
per qr., whilst the true average was 
48s. to 50.r.; 500 qrs. of peas, 38s. 
per qr., whilst the tiue average wa» 
48s. to 51s. The parties by whom 
these returns were made were under¬ 
stood to be considerable holders of 
.British com, and were induced to re- 
\ort to this mode of reducing .the ge- 

g age, to promote the purpose 
speculations, and to render 
probable ' the ‘^orts being 
r the importation nf foreign 
rgm the careless maiwer in 
e business of the inspector 
rondbeted, this fralU^ e^aped 
de^tion iq Liverpool, 

^ut,'notwithstanding yoiir Com- 
‘ mittee have received^ proof of frauds 
beyond what are here statedl, they are 
of opioioa that there are some cir¬ 
cumstances .particularly arising fi-ooa 
the mode pursued of computing the 
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•rerage ruling price, which afford 
great and obvious facilities to fraud ; 
these facilnies exist, too, without vio¬ 
lating the letter of the law. They 
have not been practised hitherto, part¬ 
ly because the extent to which they 
exist has not been generally kftown, 
and partly because in farmer times the 
inducement was not so strong as at 
present ; within the last few years 
more cxtewalVe speculations in foreign 
corn have been earned on than for- 
^merly?^ Jt is obvious, that whilst the 
difference is so great between the Con¬ 
tinental and the British price of corn 
as at present, the latter being on an 
average double the price of the former, 
every temptation exists to get in a 
large quantity of foreign corn, and 
then to shut the ports ; and as the im¬ 
portation price IS fixed at bOiJ., which 
--^s al%D«upposed to be|,he lowest price 
at which It can be grown, the market 
price will (except at particular pe¬ 
riods, and under peculiar circumstances) 
be within a very few shillings of the 
import price, and, of course, the ap¬ 
proach to the quarter-day is likely to 
pro duce a struggle'bc^ween the par¬ 
ties concerned, according to their re¬ 
spective interests. In the early periods 
of the corn laws, the import-price was 
fixed So much above the remunerating 
market-price, that an occasion for such 
struggles, and consequent perpetual 
speculations, could rarely occur ; 
was the difference between the Br«:» 
and Continqptal price at thati:ine^ 
considerable as to excite so mych in- 
teresUas now exists. / 

In order to explain fully ^ese fa- 
ciKties of fradd, which arise ou^f the 
present mode of. computing itie aggre¬ 
gate average, it is n^essaryjtb tn^er 
to the pape/ in th^ Appendix marked* 
(A), m which*The amount of the 
weekly sak& for the year 1819> in 
each of the twelve districts* resjpec- 
tivdy, is set forth. It wift Be, seen, 
that the average weekly saks in the 


6th district amount only 
ters, 6 bushels; in the 8tUf 
qiiarters, 2 bushels; and in 
IS.*! quarters, 3 bushels. ^ 

These quantities, being so 
are obviously liable to be operated 
on to a great extent by purchases i 
at a tridiitg sactahee ; and, as 
districi* forms alike a twelfth of 
aggregate, three form a fourth ; 
any undue influence created therein 
must produce a great alteration upon 
tlic price on which the opening or 
shutting of the poits depend : thus, 
if the price was advanced 4^. in these 
three distiicts, the aggregate would 
be advanced is,; if 6.V., l.v, 6(/., and so 
ill proportion ; a grflit effect upon the 
aggregate price must follow there¬ 
upon. It is true, that if a more rigid 
execution of the Act should bring a 
larger quantity of corn into the re¬ 
turns Jif these districts, the facility of 
influence over the pr^ce would be di- 
minisned in proportion ; but still llic 
computation of the averages upon a 
dividend of the whole quantity into 
twelve, three or four 6f these 
twelve bein|fcomparativelyamall,g) cat 
temptation^ to influence tl»c aggregate 
price, by oper,ations carried on m tliose 
smaller districts, would still exist. To 
obviate the occurrence of so great an 
evil, your Committee venture to pro 
pose, that the total quantity of corn 
sold in thfc 139 towns of the tw^vc 
dist,ricts shoq,}^ by iiiwi<jiWr of 
com retur»6, be thrown together and 
cast up i ako the total amount of the 
mdney for which the said was soldj, 
ai^ the money^wfided by the num^ 
beiT of quartCTs; thus dividfng 
only to find the aggregate average 
price, instep of extracting it by the 
complicated calculations before ^ 
scribed. The avemgc total of we^ly 
sales in the 139 towns, according to 
the p*pcf in the Appendix, marked 
(B). amount, in the six weeks ending 
I3ih May last, to 25,114 quarters. 
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T}ii» quantity, drawn from so many 
different markets, appears to your 
Committee to be above the means of 
any fraudulent influence; and as a more 
.ligid eicecution of the law will add 
considerably to the quantity of corn 
now brought into the returns, the dif¬ 
ficulty of fraud will be so much fur¬ 
ther increased, as in the ofunion of< 
our Committee to remove all appre- 
ension of such an occurrence in fu¬ 
ture. 

Your Committee think that a now 
Act may be neccb'^ary to aullioji/c 
the computation of the aggrog.ite 
average pnpe in the manner thus pio- 
posed. The dirntion of the Act 
the 41'th Geo. cap. 109, as to 
the manner of computing the aggre¬ 
gate averages, is not very dtliiute; 
but one uniform practice has prevail¬ 
ed since that period,' which of itself 
may be supposed to have dett rmined 
the law, and make'a new Acthu’ces- 
sary. Your Committee have particu¬ 
larly turned their attention to an exa¬ 
mination of the effect that v ould lie 
producfd, as to the openitv^’or shut¬ 
ting of the ports, by ^'opting the 
mode propo.scd of computing the ave¬ 
rage, instead of that at present in use ; 
as they arc stnsible, that if the open¬ 
ing of the potts was likely to be re¬ 
tarded thereby, it'would be produc¬ 
tive of an effect which at pre'sent is not 
in the contemplation of the House. 

the receiver 

of corn returns to conTpu^ the ave¬ 
rage puce of each of the six weeks 
ending the l.‘Uli*May last, in the esta¬ 
blished mode, and. in that proposed, 
which 1 # accgrehnglyl^ forth iirtne 
paper marked (B) and (C), by which 
tt will be seen that the difference is 
very tiilling, so as rarely in any in- 
*'iitafifite to exceed ths fractioq of a shil¬ 
ling, and that fraction more' frequent¬ 
ly higher than lower, according^o the 
mofle now practised. Should the pro¬ 
posed nioJe be adopted, the returns 


from the inspectors to the receiver ia 
London may be made exactly in the 
same form and manner as at present. 
It will be the business of the receiver, 
when the returns are all come'In, to 
add the quantities all together, and 
strike the general aggregate average. 

Your Coojmittee are of opinion, 
that, in oider to ensure a due execu¬ 
tion of'the law, some further enact¬ 
ments and regulations ui:; necessary 
to be adopted. In the first place, they 
think that the Buatd of Ti^d*' should 
be furnislicd by law with greater 
rncaffs of general suptni.tendcnce and 
diicctiou than they at present possess. 
S condly, they think it necessary to 
observe, that the inspectors have not 
at p'esent an adequate salary for iheir 
trouble. The country inspectors are 
p.iid 5s. only for each return, and 
though the ni^ist rates have a power 
to increase that allowance out of the 
county-rates, it docs not appear to 
have been done m any instance. 

The inspector upon the L'orn-Ex- 
change appeals to be adequately paid 
by the proprietors thereof, and the 
rectiver of corn-returns is appointed 
by the Treasufy, and it is presumed 
he either is or may be sufficiently paid 
for the due execution of his office, 
which IS certainly an office of great 
trust and responsibility, and requires 
Hthe constant attention and utmost vi- 
jnlauce of those employed 'in it. 
^^four Committee are also of opi- 
nu'iJl Uiat various other regulations 
mtglV be adoptedihat would tend to 
the ol\niiiing of more coirect rpturns. 

Thelnspectore should be furnished 
with erections and prirfted forms for 
making up their books and returns ; 
the latter nave indeed been lately suj)- 
, p%d td^ them by the rec'eivfer; their 
books should be o^tn to* inspection, 
under regulation, to bayers and sellers, 
so far »s relates to their own indivi¬ 
dual sri^eff or purchases ; the average 
price of each tow'n should be posted 
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ia the market-place so soon as the 
same has been cast up, and again at 
the opening of the market on th* sub¬ 
sequent market-day; and the total 
quantity of corn and total of mi>ney 
should be given at the same lime. 

Your Committee are of opiyion, 
that though it is proposed to ascer¬ 
tain the aggregate jv'ie? which is to 
govern the foreign trade by the total 
quantity rgjj^eLved fiom all the towns 
* in the twelve districts added together, 
“ may be useful to shew the 

Weekly average of each district, and 
quantity sold therein. * 

The inspectors* should every quar¬ 
ter produce their books to a general or 
petty sesiions, to have them examiiud 
and signed by the magistrates theieat; 
and It is also expedient t|^t the week¬ 
ly aggregate ot.the tw'clve maritime 
■d lstMct j. with the quantity and price, 
shonlci be published in the (Jazette. 

Your Committee think it necessary 
here shortly to advert to certain pro¬ 
visions of*the 31 St of his late Majesty, 
under which returns were made of the 
prices of corn from the inland coun¬ 
ties, and whiclustill continue in con- 
fonm»j**thereto to be received and 
made up, ana weekly published in the 
Gazette. That Act recites, tlAt 
** whereas it would be highly useful 
that an account should be obtained of 
* the ptices at which the several sorts 
of corn, &c. are ijiold in the bcveral 
inland and other counties of the king¬ 
dom, from which returns weref^i|^ 
here#nbefore*directod to be madi, in 
order that a register thereof r^ay be 
forme^ and published, lor.the infor¬ 
mation and benefit of his Miqt.sty's 
subjects." The Act then provides 
for the appointment of inspcctor8| and 
the general execution in hke •matitil^ 
as IS provided in.<espect to the mart- ’ 
time couqties, and the returns then 
received are entered in -a boc^ kept 
for that purpose, and onc» i« every 


week ” an abstract of 
prices made up and comptit#d 
iier hereinbefore respectively 
from all the returns received, 
from thi several districts of th«',aMd 
twelve maritime counties of Eng)au4 
and Wales, as from the counties, citftliL 
and towns thereinbefore mentioneif jTi ^ 
and this total is denominated the 
*rage of*liiigland and Wales. 
Committee have carefully exammedt'' 
and compared the prices resumed by 
this total ot inland and mantime’coun- 
ties with the jSnee of the maritime 
counties only; the difference is trifljng* 
and vanes so as sometimes to be above 
and somi times below the pricts of the 
maritime clMfrcts. Coniparative prices 
w ill be seen in the paper marked ( D) » 
the inhitid counties lliereforc might be 
addid, if thought advisable, to the 
maiiiiinf, nil ordu to form the govein- 
ing pri#e. lUit your Committee do 
not talre uptm tliespnselves particulaily 
to reaimrnend this alteration in the 
law, as the maiitime counties aluno 
have bt^n taken as the basis on which 
to formX^ J?‘>veriiing price, under the 
Act of thtf^th of his late Majesty. 

Upon thnsame principle on which 
the prices oT the inland counties have 
been ascertained and published week¬ 
ly in h.iigland, it would be desirable 
to direct similar r<*turn8 to be made 
weekly also from Scotland and Iic- 
land. Frewn the former country it 
may be done without any fresh enj^t- 
ments, as quaettrly‘'Pt'i:SiPfls’:ori- 
iinue to b^received from those under 
the directions of the §Ut; and for the 
same reasons, that there should be 
Pliyished quaj^ly in tiie pazet^l 
average priees, made up from the re¬ 
turns received from the wlioL of thtf 
united empiw. 

It appears reasonable that Irishgprrp. 
should be considered as British cora 
when #old in the Bntish market, and 
admitted as such into the r^tfirns. 
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Your Committee hntriog received 
some iotimatiopi of frauds committed 
under the frurohousiug provisions of 
the^^th and^ke Slst Geo. HI., and 
that foitign corn was taken from un.. 
der t}ie King’s lock and thrown upon 
the market, proceeded to make some 
i^uity thereupon, but were not able 
to discover that any such frauds had 
l^n,> actually committed. Ttiey are'^ 
of opinion, however, that it would 
be useful to provide a check against 
such ail occurrence, by not only mea¬ 
suring the corn into the warehouses, 
bat oocasionally gauging the quanti- 
lihs. and measuring them out again, as 
well when the locks are taken oft’ for 
home consumption, as' for exporta¬ 
tion. 

It had also been suggested to your 
Committee, that frauds had been com¬ 
mitted by introducing foreign grain 
into ships taking cargoes co'.'stwise. 
going out half loaded, and fillii^^ng up 
with foreign corn on their vq'/age ; 
hut no evidence has been adduced to 
establish the existence of sucl^a prac¬ 
tice. It has also been saicLj^at flour 
has been introduced froii^ne United 
States of America, tfaroi^h the me¬ 
dium of our colonies; atm one wit¬ 
ness has stated that a mercantile house 
at Liverpool offered to supply him 
through that medmm j but your Com¬ 
mittee have received no further testi¬ 
mony thereof. Thev are eertainly of 
gpjg mn that it is h ighly desirable that 
ustoms should, un¬ 
der the direction of Gov^ment. be 
ordered vigilantly to guard against any 
attempt of this nature to defeat the 
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REPORT 

iutitt ihe Select Crnimllec ap^nted 
to cotindir oj ihc Mcam o/ Mahtm 


iainifig and Improving the Foreign 

Trade the Country, 

The Select Committee appointed 
to consider of the means of maintain¬ 
ing and improving the foreign trade of 
tne country, and to report their opi¬ 
nions and observations thereupon to 
the House { tnd to whom the several 
petitions relating to the commercial 
restrictions, and to the duties on tim¬ 
ber, presented in the preJenl session. 
Were referred } and who were alsp.e*:.- 
powered to report, from timerlo’^timc/ 
to tlie House, have, pursuant to the 
order of the House, considered the 
matters to them Referred, and have 
agreed upon the following Report; 

It has appeared to your Committee, 
that the me:^ of attaining the object 
to which th^ consideration has been 
directed by the order of the House, 
consisted Less in affording any addi- 
tionaT legislative protection or encou¬ 
ragement to the commerce of the uni¬ 
ted kingdom with foreign states, than 
in relieving it from a variety of restric¬ 
tions whi^ the policy of a former pe- 
nod imposed upon it; and which, whe¬ 
ther expedient or otherwise at •'I''? ♦ime 
when they were enacted, ffkviog ceased 
tQ*be necessary for the purposes which 
ongiiially recommended them, tend to 
embarrass its operations,, and impede 
its extenstoo jNfmperity* Your 
Committee are satisfied that the skill, 
enterpnae.and capital of British mer. 
Cjmntsand manufacturers, require only 
an open and equa], field for exertion | 
and that the most valuable boon that 
can be conferred on them is. ^ uali* 
mited a freedom from all ntermnea 
as may be compmible with what i« 
due to private vested intemsca fhs^ 
fa^ctogapwo up undeeahe jeaisting sye* 
tern, and those .mo>^.i|immiant coniL 
derations with which the safety mid 
pobtid^ power of the country are in¬ 
timately 'connected. 

Your Committee have therefore 
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thouglit, that they ahould best consult 
/ the intentions of the House by direct¬ 
ing tlieir im mediate attention to ^lose 
regulations whichj under the uame 
either restrictions or protectiouSf 
operate in controUixig the commerce 
of the kingdom, in order to estimate 
their nature a&d effects ; and to judge 
in what degree it may bt prudent to 
retain them, and in what instances 
(subject to^h e^considerations referred 
•to) tlWlri^Sloval or modification may 
—be^acjigmmended with safety and ad>* 
vantage. 

In contemplating the range of^the 
duty assigned to and the vanety 
and importance of the objects of inves¬ 
tigation embraced by it, your Com¬ 
mittee were of opinion, that the most 
convenient course they could adopt 
would be, to take the subjects up un¬ 
der distinct heads, and report upon 
• in successbn ; by which the 
House might be enabled, not only to 
form Its judgment more easily on each 
subject, a« separately submitted to it, 
but also'more readily to give effect to 
its judgmeot, when formed, by such 
legislative enactments as in the respec- 
tive<ffi! 08 Mnigbt seem expedient. 

Before, however, your Committee 

E roceed to advert to the points which 
ave been the principal objects of their 
inquiry, they are anxious to call the 
observation of the House to the ex¬ 
cessive accumulation and complexity 
of the laws under which the commerce 
of the country is regulated; with whi^ 
they were fercibly, impressed id*fhe 
very earliest stage of their proceed- 
iogs. *These laws, passed pt different 
periods^ and many of them ariiiog out 
of aempomry ctrcumstanom, aosount, 
M stated in a recent compil^loii of 
them, to vp.wafda of'SSiOO, cff 
no less thaa KKlOswere ki force in'm 
year 181^, and manv additions have 
^en since made. Anec such^ state- 
meat, it will not appear extsaqjrdtnt^ 
that It should be matter of complaint 



to the British merchant thals 
from the course in whic|i hoisf ~ 
his transactions bding plain 
pie I so far from being able to 
take his operations, and to avidl IwMi^ 
self of favourable openings, as they 
arise, with pr<vnptitudeandconfide«M%^. 

he is frequently reduced to the Qoeteii\ 
shy of resorting to the services of 
fesbional advisers, to ascertain what 
may venture to do, and what be must 
avoid, before he is able to embark in 
lus commercial adventures, with the 
assurance of being secure from the cou- 
sequences of an infringement of the 
law. If this be the case (as is stated 
to your Committee) with the most 
experienced alhongst the merchants, 
even in England, in how much greater 
a degree must the same perpleXlty and 
apprehension of danger operate in fo¬ 
reign countries and on foreign roeiw 
chants, tehose acquaintance with our 
statut^ook must, be supposed to be 
comp^tively limited, and who are 
destItijM of the professional authori¬ 
ties w^h the merchant at home may 
at aU t^sa consult for his direction. 
When it i^^collected, besides, that a 
trivial unint^tional deviation from the 
strict letterrof the acts of parliament, 
may expose a ship and cargo to the 
inconvenience of leisure, which ( whe¬ 
ther sustained or abandoned) is attend¬ 
ed always with delay and expence, 
and frequently followed by litigation, 
it cannot Be doubted that such a alpte 
of the law mtia*; have thc^Mrust 
dicial inflnff!^ both upon commerdal 
enterprize in the copntry, and upon 
our mercantile relationsand intercouraa 
wikb formga na^ns. And pe/hap«te| 
service more Valuable could be reodfSs 
ed to the trade of the empire, nor aay 
Pleasure moie effectually contribute tSO 
* promote the objects contemplated by 
the House, in the appointment ottbia 
Ckimifittee, than an accurate levtsion 
of this vast and confused nwss of kgu-* 
lation, and the cstabbshment of somo 
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certain) simple, and consistent princi* 
plea, to which alt the regulations of 
commerce might be referred, and un¬ 
der which the transactions of mer¬ 
chants, engaged in the trade of the 
united kingdom, might be conducted 
sfrith facility, with safety, and with 
eobhdencc. 

' • ^he commercial restrictions, to which 
^e intercourse of the united kingdom 
with foreign states is subjected, may be 
classed under three heads—first, those 
intended for the impiovcment < f its 
navigation, and the support of its na¬ 
val power ; secondly, tliose winch arise 
out of the .nccesbity of drawing from 
commerce, in common with other re¬ 
sources, a propoTliou ol the public re- 
venue ; and, lastly, those necessary 
to the protection afforded to various 
branches of our domestic iiidustiy, for 
the purpose of secuiing to them the 
internal supply of the countryjhand the 
export to us several, colontes. \ 

The head of restrictive protimtlons, 
to which'the attention and incmiry of 
your Committee has been in me first 
instance directed, is that com¬ 

prehends the acts intends the sup¬ 
port and extension of Brittth shipping. 

< It would be superfluous to pursue 
the bihto'-y of our laws foi the piomo- 
tion of British commerce and naviga¬ 
tion, fiom the earliest period at which 
the subject appears to have occupied 
the attention of the legislature, to the 
of Charles II., when they were 
bwiu^itbPSTl^to tiiat^®^* m which, 
with some subsequent nuSfiificalioas, 
they have since cpiitiuued. 

Whatever may have been the prin¬ 
ciples w^ich dictai<rd|^ the polit.ifral 
benetits that ha^ve accrued to the coun¬ 
try from the acts passed in the 12th, 
13th, and 14<th of Chaiiss II., and 
kuo^n by the name of “ The Naviga¬ 
tion Latv, and Statute of Frauds it 
fUtn scarcely be denied, that they have 
a tendency to cramp the operation^ of 
commerce, and to impede the growth 


of that opulence which may arise from 
foreign trade. 

The provisions of these laws apply, 
first, to the regulation of the trade with 
Asia, Africa, and America, and the 
territories of the Grand Seignior and 
the ,Dukf of Muscovy, Secondly, to 
that of the trade »ith the other states 
of Europe. * 

The leading principle in reference to 
the foi mcr is, that no ^ud.s, the pro¬ 
duce of Asia, Africa, or Amefica, and 
the territories speciflcd, shall^F'* ”> 111 - 
ported into thia kingdom, blit directly 
froii;^the place of their growth, and ex¬ 
clusively in Hruish* ships, owned by 
Biiiish subjects, and navigated in a 
certain proportion by British seamen. 
To the latter, that goods enumerated, 
coming fiom different countries of Eu¬ 
rope, shall be imported either in ships 
built 111 the states of which they arj^ 
the produce, and pwned and navfgated 
by their subjects, or in ships of Great 
Britain, except from Germany and the 
Nethoi lands, which are by name par¬ 
tially excluded. Fiom these last-men- 
-tioiied countrus certain articles are pro¬ 
hibited from being imported into Gieat 
Britain, m any sfiip whatevi»?V’ 
the penalty of coniiscatiun of the ship 
and cargo. 

A just respect for the political wis¬ 
dom from winch the enactment of the 
navigation laws originated, and a sense 
of the great oational advantages deri¬ 
ved from them in their elfecis on the 
il^ntime 'greatness and power of tiie 
kuig'clum, have rendered them objects 
of attachment and veneration to every 
British sul^ct. I^or can yourtCom* 
mittee suppose that any suggestions 
.they may offer, can lead to a suspicion 
of their being disposed to recommend 
anri^bandonment of the .policy from 
'wnich they emanated; or k> advise, in 
favodr of the extension of commerce, a 
remissiqn of that protecting vigilance 
under which the shipping and naviga¬ 
tion of the kingdom have so eminently 
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grown and flourished. The only aues« 
tion which, on this subject, they have 
entertained, is, whether the advanfages 
hitherto enjoyed by our shipping might 
not be ftompatible with increased faci¬ 
lities afforded to trade, and its relief 
from some of the restrictions which«the 
provisions of these laws impose upon 
It. They are convinced, tliat every re¬ 
striction on the freedom of commerce 
is •vil, to be justified only 

b^so me adequate political expediency 
an(i"Wltr5fcevery facility that can be ex¬ 
tended to It IS a benefit to the public 
interest, as leadiiig^amrdst the incalcu¬ 
lable changes and accidents occurring 
in the circumstances of nations, and 
of society, to the certain consequence 
of laying open new means of exertion 
to mercantile ingenuity and enterpnze, 
and discloiingto commerce new sources 
.-cf evegtwal advEntage, far beyond the 
power of human foiesight distincUy to 
appreciate. 

This being the admitted piinciplc, it 
must be regarded as subjf'ct to all the 
precaution in its application which in¬ 
terests embaiked unt'er the faith of 
exist iiig. la ws, and a due consideration 
of th^mnftulties attending an extensive 
change in a long-estabhshed, though 
defective system, ought prudc^tiaily to 
inspire. 

'Ihe prohibition contained in the 
act of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. 
c. 2., in respect to Germany and the 
Netherlands, was the first direct object 
of your Comiyittee's examination, 
a view of ascertaining whether the dis- 
tinctiog, applying to those parts of 
Europe, might qot be safely and use¬ 
fully abrogated. The purpose for 
which it was originally enacted has long 
been fulfilled ; and from the evidence 
of the gentlemeo,examined, tbuchlflg 
the different inteflists which such an 
alteraMon .might affect, your Commit¬ 
tee are of opinion, tjiat ctrtainsbenefit, 
without any probable chance^ofrinjury, 
would result from it, both to the com¬ 


merce and shipping' 
kingdom. Your Committee 
fer to the examtnattons of Mr Fulp^ 
Mr Buckle, Mr LyalK Mr 
Mr Hall, Mr Nichol, &c. on thit 
ject. A doubt appeared to be euihilSx 
tained by the first of these gentlMm| 
as to a possibility that the altcratioti 
question might be Attended with totn|' 
trifling diminution of the revenue { auW 
by otliers, that it might produce some 
prejudice to the British shipping em¬ 
ployed in the commerce of the Medi- 
teiranean. 

W ith respect to the first point, it'If 
to be observed, that no diminution of 
revenue could^arise, unless from itffm 
portations taking place in British ship¬ 
ping winch had hitherto been made in 
foreign vessels, and the reduced rate of 
duty in consequence to be received ; 
as, however, this contingency involves 
in It a artain compensation in the in- 
creasedf employment of British ship- 
ping, ^ur Committee do not consider 
It as a^aterial objection to an altera¬ 
tion in Itther views appearing to be derf 
suable, riirespect to the remaining ob- 
jecticm, thab)xt was possible the trade 
iniglR be conducted through the me¬ 
dium of che^ Greek and Genoese ship, 
ping ; and the merchandize of the Me¬ 
diterranean be thus carried to the neigh¬ 
bouring pons of Hqjland or the Ne¬ 
therlands, for traos-shipmf'nt and con¬ 
veyance ter the united kingdom in Briw 
tish vessels; it is an apprehensioiisiln 
whichj^for rufims to be stated in a sub¬ 
sequent pmof their report (applicable 
to these as well as #ther ships of a 
cheap description,} your Committee 
cahaot particjfpin:e, or be induced 
It to entertain any greater doubt of tUl 
cpmitiercial safety and cooveniem;|P^ 
than of the political justice and utility 
of placing our corymercial iiitercpiree 
with every European state in amity 
with Oreat Briuiii oo a footing of 
equal facility and freedom. 

Having satisfied themselves on the 
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expediency ef permitting the importa. 
trofl into the united kingdom, in Bn- 
tiih ships, d£ articles the growth or 
produce of European states, from any 
European port, without reference to 
|be pWe of their growth or produc- 
tiuo ; the next subject which engaged 
4 he consideration of your Committee, 
iWM tlie extensiou'of the same Jatituj^e 
id hnportatiun to articles the produce 

Asia, Atnca,and America, to which 
the restfictions of the Act of the 12th 
of Cliarles II. h^vc been stated princi¬ 
pally to apply* 

The evidence adduced before your 
Committee, on this point, is more at 
variance than that on ,the point before 
adverted to. Although it cannot be 
denied that every additional degree of 
freedom is generally beneficial to com- 
merce, and no alarm seemed to be en¬ 
tertained by merchants engaged in ge¬ 
neral trade who were examurd, in re¬ 
spect to the probaihk cfiects ^ such a 
relaxation of the law on the napgation 
of Greitt Britain t yet those upose in- 
• Icrests were more exclusivelyponnect- 
ed with Brkisb sliipping^xpiiessed 
consideralde alarm lest ^e proposed 
alteration should be fallowed Iby a 
change sn the existing course of trade, 
by which their interests might be even¬ 
tually affected; and repreaented, that if 
any benefit accriK^ to commerce by 
the increased facility afforded^ it might 
be chiefly to tlw commerce of foreign- 
ip»{ and that the participation of Bri- 
ahippinfln tire cdiR^ance of the 
ItroduGe of the distant ^rts of the 
wurld, might bwconfined to the trans. 
port £p»m the po^ta of the continent 
to UuMOol the uuteds^gdom, 

.more valuable and extended na* 
iMatioii devolved ujjran the shipping 
of loreigo states* xout Committee, 
bjUPT felt tbe tnpo^tice oi this repre*- 
and examined it «idi the au 
tOQtion it appeared to >dei>erve*» They 
are conscious that the irommercial re« 
fttltl tliey sanguia^y anticipate from 


the eatablishmeot of a system more en¬ 
larged and liberal than that under which 
tbe^Briddi trade has been hitherto con¬ 
ducted (of which this relaxation of the 
navigation laws forms a part )F could be 
deemed a satisfactory compensation for 
any senous hazard to which the inte¬ 
rests of ouj: shipping might be expo¬ 
sed ; but they have found no reason to 
believe, that the probable consequences 
of adopting the tonsj- 

deration would be, to incur the datfger 
described, or to transfer tct^rfbtl’igners 
any of the advantages now possessed*by 
Bivtish ships. ^ 

In proceeding to state the grounds 
of this impression, your Committee arc 
desirous of recalling to the recollection 
of the House, that the laws in question 
have been subjected to alteration at dif¬ 
ferent periods, and their principle re¬ 
laxed whenever a new state of political 
circumstances appeared to Parliament 
to afford suflicient re^pons for such a 
change. Under the regulations which 
the King in Council was authorized to 
make, by the 2ifd of Geo. 111. cap. 
,19, and subsequently by the 4'9th of 
Geo. Ill, cap. 59, followed recently 
by the 59th of Geo. III. the 

manufactures and produce of the UnN 
ted Sta^ of America have been ad¬ 
mitted into the united kingdom, not 
only in British ships, but in ships of 
the Unked States, or condemned as 
prize to them, and owned and naviga¬ 
ted by their subjects. By the 51st mso 
^{pelate King, a simih|^ relaxation of 
the law wasjnade'in favotir of the pro¬ 
duce and manufactures of the„terrko- 
ries of thoCrownof Poetogal in Amo. 
rica, during the coatinuimce of the 
tfeaty coomoded with that power in 
the year IBIO.' The hitter aridng out 
t^'tlirthanget tbauhad taken plUee in 
thepoKticaf sitaadttti of %he Brazffkt 
m the farmer did out of the uutiontl 
charactm* ac<piired by the United Sisftes 
of America, by their sepatution froiD 
Great Britain. 
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Both these rda*atioo» may be said 
to have been a dimmutiott of the pro- 
tectioii aJForded by the oavigatiomlaw 
to Britis}! shipping; but a diminution 
which pelitical constderationg demand¬ 
ed, and which was indispensable to the 
continuance of our commercial relatioDS 
with those countries. ^ 

The navigation laws, have been also 
relaxed m regard to the trade between 
the JVriusLx olomea and the mother 
countr^as well as in several instances, 
witlT^'^pect to particular articles of 
merchandize, which your Committee 
do not think it necessary here particu¬ 
larly to enumerate. 

'i'he principle of restriction laid down 
in these laws having been relaxed from 
these considerations of political or com¬ 
mercial expediency, it will be for the 
wisdom of the House to judge whether 
the sam^ considerations may not lead 
to a further relaxation of it, and, au¬ 
thorize the withdrawing of a restric¬ 
tion which, if not essential to the sup* 
port of ouf shipping, is maintained sot 
only uuprodtably but injuriously to 
ourselves, a» embarrassing, the opera- 
tioni of our merchants, and contriba- 
ting tly^ffiVjealous and hostile feelings 
with which the prohibitory character 
of ourcununercial system has long been 
contemplated by foreign nations. 

The danger stated in the evidence 
to be apprehended, aeema chiefly to rett 
on the cheapness of foreign ships com¬ 
pared with those of the united kingdom* 
particularly the. ships of the 
states of Europe, wh^e bboar, wages, 
and the materials of tnidding and e<}uip- 
ment, are at a rate macli lower than in 
Great Bvitaia. if tfm qoeition was to 
be detcramied by the comparative 
cheapness! of the ship .ahme, tfaisVflift 
would be conduahte i but it appemlj^ 
your Committee other constdera- 
tiona mustliave their diaxe in deciding 
the pxference likely,to be ghren to the 
foreiCT shipthe effects of Vlnch^ an 
datau^ io the evidence of Mr Backle^ 


appears to your Committee 
to balance the admitted chcifmeil|^ 
foreign construction and eqaipmeot^' 
The importation of the piddooti elf 
Asia, Afnca, and America, into Ul|r 
united kin^om, excepting the 
tones of Portugal and the United' 
States, under the proposed altemk»%,? 
is still reserved exclusively to Britid^ 
snipping, which infers the neoesnty ol' 
a previous importation into the conti* 
nent, if it should be brought td Eiprope 
by foreign ships. The difference m* 
tween a direct and a circuitous voyage^ 
in the expenses and delays attend^ 
the entrance into, and trana-shipintatm 
goods in, a/oT(ygn port, and a ascoad 
voyage to be performed in a Bthsab 
ship ; the increased time (eatknaeeiyK 
one-flfth) required for the performance 
of a distant voyage tn a foreign ship be¬ 
yond that required in a Bntisb otw s 
the diffwmcq tn point of security, and 
conseq#nt increased charge oi insu¬ 
rance M the eaigo, appear to your 
to Btlach a disadnurta^ to 
the enij^yment of the foreign sl^ 
fully equivalent to the difl^vtoceof the 
rate cf fseight, as stated fas favdur of 
the cneapetMjkips of certain Europaan 
statea) and^mdeod it is repeatedly ad¬ 
mitted, that wherever Btitssh ships are 
to be obtained, to them the pveference 
(except under spedal efarcumstancesy 
is universally given, * 

If in airy case the argunseot drama 
from the comparative cheimctaof t|ir 
ship cenldjpfBy. it wotnd be in re-< 
spect to aisles of great boUc in 
portion to tbeir faitrinsie value, on 
whii^ thc' rate of freij^ opetateo 
cadm heavily these artkiM 
t!on h one of the Most coneiderab^^ 
Cottony under the fxiatiog laW) sm^ 
^ be iioported*iato kingdnoal 

brom any place wlHPfar in a Baiciab 
ship i hut'tt does nwnppear to ptnio 
ComnAttee, notwithstamiug like cdum* 
staot demand for it in the maniifut- 
turea o£ tbit cowitryv that Iqreiga 
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(hips have been employed in a circui¬ 
tous conveyance of it through the 
continent; or that any quantity has 
been impoited otherwise than in Bri¬ 
tish ships and directly from the place 
of its growth, except in a single in¬ 
stance, fnder very peculiar ^circum¬ 
stances. 

.7 The trade with the United Suitcp 
of America, it is said, is carried on 
principally in American shipping ; but 
if, as IS'alleged, the Americdii vessel 
has no advantage over the British one 
in point of cheapness, the competition 
in any other than the American trade 
cannot fail to be la favour of the Bn- 
tish ship coming to the Ui^ited King¬ 
dom, in which the voyage is perform¬ 
ed directly ; while by that in the Ame¬ 
rican ship the cargo can only reach 
its destination circuitously, subject to 
the additional iiKonvenience. delay, 
and expense of traiis-shipmenmn 9 fo¬ 
reign port. Y 

The danger, therefore, of ajetreut- 
toui conveyance being generiwy sub- 
stiHited for the direct one, c^the fo¬ 
reign for British shipping, in the trade 
with ifiistant parts of the w 9 rld,|does 
not excite in your Commktee atw ap¬ 
prehension ; and this obiffirvatt^n, as 
well as the grounds on which it rests, 
iu the opinion of your Committee, 
apply equally to fbreigri ships of the 
cheaper description, whether of the 
countries in the south or north of Eu- 
the Greeks and Genoese, not 
fi/ss than those uf.Dcndh^k, Norway, 
andjSweden. 

It has been •represented to your 
Committee, that tl\e effect of the euff- 
gntted alteration mtgli^be, partwily 
to reverse the course or the trade as 
now conducted^between India and 
Europe. A miKprupdl'tiOB of this ^ 
trade is at pnmHj^onfiued to British 
ships. The ca^es consist in an as- 
tortment of light and heavy abides, 
of which the heavy form the largest 
though least valuable part; the fonner 

a 


are chiefly consumed on the conti¬ 
nent, the latter within the united 
kingdom. Owing to a market for the 
lighter and more valuable part of the 
cargo not being afforded cx'cept in 
Great Britain, the prohibition on the 
importation of the produce of Asia 
from any Eu/opean port, and the ne¬ 
cessity of an assortment of the cargo, 
8uc.h as described, the Continental sup¬ 
ply of the more bulky.laji^'s^fhas 
been hitherto, in a considerable degree,' 
leceived through the Uiiited-*^^g^ 
doro. These articles, which are moSt 
afftitted by the rate of freight, may, it 
18 fcMred, be conveyed directly to the 
continent by means of foreign navi- 
gation, if a market were opened to 
the lighter articles with which the 
cargo must be completed, by admit-.. 
iiDg their ulterior importation into this 
country. • , , 

Thst this may happen occasionally, 
your Committee think far from inv- 
robable ; but it is the permanent and 
abitual course of trade, and not the oc¬ 
casional or uccidental deviations from 
It, that IS the object to which the at¬ 
tention of the V legislature should be 
directed. So far from feclfBjg^'^lhese 
occasional exceptions to be a matter 
of jealousy, your Committee are dis¬ 
posed to consider the denial of facili¬ 
ties of this kbd to foreigners, as a 
policy of useless severity, which has 
already produced effects highly unfa¬ 
vourable to the general commercial 
i^gjxsts of the country. 

Tlie probability of t6e circuitous 
course of trade becoming habitual, 
must arise*from |1^ con^arative'ad¬ 
vantages it promitei to those who may 
engage iu itv These mutt be su^ient 
to compensate for the tnconveuience 
aftd iadifitional expe«se of the circui¬ 
tous conveyance of the inflst valuable 
part of the cargo, and also its liabili¬ 
ty, in the markets, of the united king, 
domf to Certain competition with a 
supply brought directly in our own 
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shipB ; this is a considerable risk. It 
may be at the same time matter of 
some doubt, whether the coiivej'^nce 
of the bulky articles to the coutment 
in a ship would be upon the 

whole much more economical than in 
a British one ; and if to iliis,(fthe «ie- 
vitdble risk described, ly^anug upon 
the most valuable part of the cargo, 
is added, there seems htile reason to 
fea'r^t m jfi»ch •conveyance would be 
Kabitualiy preferred, even if no pccu-. 
fiar'^Hii'.'aiitagcs existed in favour of 
British shipping in cairyirg on the 
commercial intercoyrsc with India* 

In all the ports of the British pos¬ 
sessions in India, (which include most 
of the principal ports of export,) it 
must be remembered that a difference 
HCjbe duties imposed on the exporta- 
tiorf of goods, to the amount of five 
per ce^t„ exists in favour of the Bri¬ 
tish ship. The ships* from the conti¬ 
nent are understood to be in general 
chiefly dependent on their return cargo 
to answer the whole charge of freight, 
whereas a British ship g<*ing out load¬ 
ed with merchandize is enabled to di¬ 
vide the charge of freight between the 
outvW^W'SlS homeward voyage; a 
circumstance which gives an obvious 
advantage in the f xpense of homeward 
freight to a British .ship. Nor must 
we forget that a coosiderable^portioa 
of the funds of the Indian trade are 
supplied by the remittance of the ac¬ 
quisitions of Britisb subjects, to be . 
realized or expended in their 
country ; that a great part of' the ex- 
. port trade of India is through the 
East India ; thaf the indi¬ 

viduals throarj^ which the greatest 
proportion of th^ remainder ia coih 
ducted, are lirom the 

kingdom, whose, i^mmercial 
nexioDs are vfitk British houses and' 
British merchants, and whose feelings, 
and interests are exclusively Bi4ttsh, 
When all these circumstances dre^on- 
sidered, without giving to them more 


weight than is pistly due,' 
mitfee cannot find reason for 
ming that the gnat tide of the 
from India will be diverted frota^W 
acciistOtned course ; and that notwit^* 
8 t.uuling the proposed change in th^*-,* 
.law, the Continent will not continiicf * 
still to receive the proportion of 
Siipply hitherto furnished by Brithdl' '' 
trade, tliiough the ports of the uni¬ 
ted kingdom. No leal danger, there-' 
fore, to Biitish navigation is coiUem- 
plattd by your CominUtee as likely ' 
to icbuU from the suggestion they arC , 
about to offer; nor do they dodbt 
that the preference our shipping posa 
Besses will be %s extensively'and se* 
curely, as well as much less invidious-^ 
]y, enjoyed, when arising from thu 
advantages that fairly belong to''iti*»., 
than when apparently the effect of le¬ 
gislative Protections and prohibitions. 
When thfy consider, too, that under 
the more general frdtdom it would es¬ 
tablish^ | British merchants 'in every 
foreign might make their pur- 
chasest*^ t^ort their cargoes, and pur¬ 
sue their speculations, without aj|y 
the doubts and apprehensions by 
they nowjchecked and Embarrass- * 
ed ; iin\4|{,e ftill greater advantage of 
the recognition of a principle that 
would tend so much to introduce 
clearness and simplicity into the regu¬ 
lations of our commercial system.* 
Your Committee feel it their duty't^ 
recommend to the consideration of 
House tho rd^^tion of the princtpld 
of the Acts of the 12thy IStfa, and 
144h of Charles 11., tif the extent of 
admitting the importation into the 
unitelh kingdoypie^of the prodBce 
every part of the world, from everj^^ 
part of tbe*world, without reference 
the place of their growth or pro¬ 
duce, provided such* importation ^ 
made in British ships. 

Notwfthstanding your Comm^ee ' 
are able to perceive no serious objec¬ 
tion to the adoption of thn pleasure. 
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yet feeling it impoisible to calculate etporta^on ia confined to certain enn» 
with certainty all the bearings and merated foreign articles; and that only 
conaequences of an alteration so ex- certiiu ports of the united kingi^iHy 
tensWe in its operation, they should and those unequally» are open to «f- 
offer it whh more diffidence, if they ceive them, * 

weie not convinced that it is easily This distinction made in respect to 
ausceptible of modtlication, should cir- ports, aaisea only from the degrees in 
Ctmwtances hereafter arise to render which thefy .possess the means of af- 
feUch a modification essential to the fording accommodation and security 
protection of any of the great objects to the collection of the revenue. When- 
which every consideration of the na- ever it appears to the 
ttonal safety and power imposes the .Treasury, that sufficient provisiop_ia 
duty of inflexibly maintaining. Flow- made for these objects, every ^ort be¬ 
ing as this concession will do from the comes eligible to receive the advan- 
miotttaneouii and liberal feelings of the tag% of havii^ goods warehoused with- 
British legislature, neither granted as in it. Your Committee do not feel any 
the condition of advaoitagcs obtained alteration to be required on this point; 
from other states, nor guanded by any as they are not aware that the exten- 
pbdge of the puUic feith, should it sion of this privilege to each particu- 
,be attended with consequences incon- lar port, and the limitations itrdti 
shtent with the regard due to those which ft slpuld be done, ^an be bet- 
objects, It may, without aflWding tht ter regulated than by the dt$crption of 
slightest ground for reasouwle com- thotu to whose duperintendance and re- 
plaint, or the imp^aichment of our jus- SDUnsthiltCy the collection of'^the pub- 
tier or KberaUty, fee std9i|eu^ at any Me revenue is intrusted, 
tinse to such modificatldtts afi may hie T^o the Treasury also Kas^ been de- 
requimd* or even, tf legated the power of miking addi- 

soiqtely revoked. tions to the list of such enumerated 

> wareh«u>4iog or boodifl^ sys- articles as may be admit ted w are- 
’ tern appeared 0 your jCdthn^ee so house i which they have occasionally 
anuch connected with tfle^eimjeCt of exercised. The principle of the l?w 
their preceding recomiMdbdation, that is, however, restriorivu and, notwijih- 
tliey have thought h right to include standing the artid^ admitted ate nu- 
it in this part of"their inquiryi as well merousi has atfll a very extensive ope¬ 
ras in their present Report. If, contra- ration. 

'to their expectation, any of the ap- The result of the eddence received 
' sasiona created by the proposed * by your Coimnihee on this suldect, 
itiondfthenavigln^lawsshould made a strong impression of the 

Ihaveadixed, it is in the improvement advantages thatVoidd arm from gi- 
jMid|>er£ection1>f the warehousing sys- ving the most ttiiMimit|d extension to 
tem they confidetkly anticipate an,am- the warehonsid|^.^^7&. 'tthey do not 
eoAipmsation to interelf con* Qonceivu ]|^0rtSc|’ 1^ united king- 
nected with the ibipmng of the Uni- too^wfd^y obeiied to the 

ted Kingd^. * ^ * ''’'H^s^mn df e''^f4^.'l|e8c^rion of 

Theor^inand^rogr^ofthe warcf rlw^n merchai|!^||f^'#ipr re-exporta- 
houabir System M detailed at length tkm to any part W the world, exdu- 



appear, that the duties in' passing throu^ 
pmtlcge of being warth^Sed for re- well as reUeved from every charge and 
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9 f several witnesses examined by your 
Committee, principally applies to this 
particular (j^uestion. Your Committee 
are fully sensible of the importance of 
every thing that may appear to affect 
the interests of so important a branch 
of the industry of both parts of the 
united kingdom; and thinking that 
some further investigation may be de¬ 
sirable (which could not be chmplcteif 
previous to the recess of Parliament,) 
before they state to the House any opi¬ 
nion \ipon the effects of this duty, and 
the alleged necessitypf its continuance; 
anxious at the same time to avoid the 
possibility of affording the least ground 
for alarm or misappreheosiou in the 
present state of the dianufacture in 
Ireland, with which more than mere 
commercial considerations are connect¬ 
ed, your Committee beg to reserve this 
subject for a future stage of their pro¬ 
ceedings, -when they hope to be able 
to resume the considerati&n of it, and 
submit the result to the Judgitietit of 
the HousCk 

In the course of the evidence jtcei- 
ved by yot|r Committee, sevehrmat- 
ters 61 i^lortance liavc been inciden- 
tatly 'brought under its observ^ion ; 
the most prominent are, uhe ^^rious 
charges and incbnvenienceslftifdent to 
our present system, which iday prove 
impedimeuts to the success of the pro¬ 
posed general admission of foreign pro¬ 
duce and merchandize to 'warehouse. 
"iSlie object of creating an emporium 
..dFtrade is naturaBy cherished by every 
natibtt which entertain^'Commercial 
viewv I and it wiill appear from parts 
of’the evidence, thit Rrance and {loU 
land are not iusifhsible to it. The 

S orts or these nations alfit accewiUe as 
epots for foreign merdbandize, on 
much more favourable conditions thbi 
thoSe of the ^ited kingdom. The' 
charges to whi'ra ibreign merchandize 
is liable, and the facilitieff ^tending 
the deposit of jit under the regulations 


in the ports of each country respec¬ 
tively, will be found detailed in the 
exinunation of Mr Hall; from whose 
statement it will appear how great the 
advantages are of importation, /or the 
purposes of deposit and re-exporta¬ 
tion, in the ports of the continent, in 
comparison with those afibrded by 
ports of the dnited kingdom ; the ef¬ 
fect of which is shewn in the evidence 
of Mr Thornton, who plates, that^on 
account of the duties and chargSsliere 
exacted, a trade in which he is engd-^ 
ged, ds well as others, is now prosecu¬ 
ted ^hrough foreign ports, by British 
subjects, and supported by the employ¬ 
ment of British capital. 

The investigation of your Commit¬ 
tee will be hereafter neceasarilv applied 
to the burdens to whkh foreign merj 
chandize is liable, and the iuc';;..crii- 
ences which, under the existing prac¬ 
tice, attach to it, in its impodation 
into or exportation from the united 
kingdom* The port charges, the de¬ 
mands for pilotage, the dues lor lights, 
the ctaims in consequence of different 
acts, for the maintenance of particular 
harbours, the manner in which pay¬ 
ments are exacted and enfonwd, surC ill 
subjects of discontent, and unquestion¬ 
ably may, under certain circumstances, 
have the effect of deterring foreign 
trade from <>'''' and be highly 

tpjuripus to the cbfracter. and com¬ 
mercial interests of tlie country. The 
advantage of rcrooi^g any obstacles 
^ring from tbpse causes, if found to 
e^V is manifest^ and Che mode of 
effecting that, object yidU constitute a 
fit subject/dr tbi^ futbre consid(?ration 
of the reference to the 

pib| of |^hiaq!Ues^Q»»bdwever, which 
whh toe re^njUtion of the 
cb^nm^'your Com^b|ei|Jiayc the sa- 
of ^taiiug^i^jtbcommisiiQn 
bk's been instituted uqder order of 
the Tiyasury,'which has pursued its 
inquiries to a coneSderable extern, and 
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suggested several important improve* 
ments. lo consequence of whtcVlome 
well-founded grounds of coidl^laiiit«ito 
the metehantt in respect to the deli- 
verf and rc-weighing of goods, and 
charges for waste, from natural causes, 
&c, have been already removed in the 
port of London; and it is hoped it 
may be found consistent with t^ ssr 
cure collection of the revenue, that si- 
’‘r'Uar relief* should be extendi to the 
out'ports of the kingdom. . 

It has been suggested to your Com¬ 
mittee, that an alteration in the law, 
favourable to the British shifS-builder 
and ship-owners, might be usefully in- 
troduced. A British ship becoming the 
property of a foreigner, under the pre¬ 
sent provisions of the law, forfeits the 
-.^Bnti sh character it possesses, without 
becoming capable of acquiring in re- 
spfcl to the trade with this country, 
that of a ship of the foreign* state to 
which it is sold. This appears to be a 
restriction on the sale and budding of 
ships in the united kingdom, wholly 
unsupported by any object of public 
utility; and your Committee are aware 
of no reason to^prevent their recom¬ 
mending to the adoption of the House, 
the suggestion received by them, that 
British-built ships, or ships condemn¬ 
ed as prize to Great Britain, should, 
if deprived of their British character 
and registry^ hy to a foreigner, be 
permitted to acquire the character of 
ships of any country,, of the subjects 
of which iheymay afterWardsJtKf^me 
|| the property: but as it appears to 
youp Committee, that a resumption of 
the chai'actef of a Brithh ship, after 
having bteiaf k th<i powession of fo- 
reig.et«, lyjTOji 


builder $ they of opinion* that the 
permission. above-stated should be 
guarded by a grohibitiou ^against a 
ship once sold to a foreign *state, re¬ 


covering a British registry d^er any 
other Circumstances but those df 
tune and regular condamnattou as i 
prize to Great Britain. 

Your Committee having stataid' the 
course of their proceeding, and thewr'' 
progress they have made in the in¬ 
quiry committed to them, cannot helps 
exprossing their regret, tliat the latter 
has not been more extensive j and that 
the approaching recess pr(|cludes them * 
from at present pursuing their inves- 
tigation into the other importantv ’;^ 
branches of the subject, to which theii^’^ J 
attention must hereafter be directed. 
At an early period of the ensuing ses¬ 
sion of Parliament^ th^ hope to be 
able to propose to the House the mea¬ 
sures in their opinion best calculated 
to carry into execution the recommen* 
datiOB pf this Report; and to resume 
and pursue their inquiries into those 
branches* of their investigation which 
they have now left unexamined, on the 
same principles which have thus far 
governed them in the performance of 
Ule duly assigned to them. To the ju¬ 
dicious and prudent application of 
ttose principles, your Committee look 
(coder the pleasure of the House) for 
thelirj^fo/femoval of all such restrictions 
on thefresedom of our cdmmerce and 
our intercourse with foreign nations, 
as |;he peculiar circumstances of our 
situation, the protection due to great 
interests‘embarked under thejpnbUc 
faith, and the compacts into the 
counti^'^ have entered, either wiih 
its own subjects, or with other states, 
do not render it iBdispensable topre- 
^rve. If in theirriH:ommendatioasai^ . 

sho^ be found mord favourcbp 
to' toreign interests, than may 
consistent with the severe print^^llea 
of our dkisting commercial sy^^pm, 
(which may to s«mc be an objetrioh to 
the suggestions humbly offe^^ in the > 
prefetit Report,) your Committee beg 
to observe, that without now qiies- 


0 * 
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tioning the wisdom of a restrictive or 
protective policy, as necessary to the 
of our trade at an earlier period 
of our history, as applicable to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the present day, it ap¬ 
pears very doubtful. Tlie time when 
monopolies could be successfully sup- 
• ported, or would be patiently endured, 
either in respect to' subjects jagainst 
subjects, or particularcountries against 
the rest of the world, seems to have 
passed aw3y (bommeree, to continue 
undisturbed and secure, must be, aa it 
was intended to be, a source of reci¬ 
procal amity between nations, and an 
interchange of productions, to pro¬ 
mote the industry, the wealth, and the 
happiness of mankind. If it be true 
that ddferent degrees of advantage 
will be reaped from it, according to 
the natural and political cuctiinstances, 
the skill and the industry of different 
countries; it ib true also, that what¬ 
ever be the advantages so acquired, 
though they may excite emulation and 
enterprise, they can rouse none of those 
sentiments of animosity, or that spirit 
of angry retaliation, naturidly excited 
by them when attributed to prohibi- 
' tions and restrictions, jealously enact¬ 
ed and severely maintained. V 

Your (''ommittce arc, howl^, sen¬ 
sible, that at once to abandon the pro¬ 
hibitory system, would be .if all things 
the most visionary and dangerops. It 
has long subsisted; it is the law not 
only' of this kingdom, but of the rest 
df tite European world any sud¬ 
den departure from it is forBMden 
every consideratioci of prudence, safe¬ 
ty, and justice. No such sudden change 
is in the eonteroplatioo of your Com- 
mittee, nor indeed the ad^tion df any 
change, without the utmost circum¬ 
spection and caution. But they still 
feel, that a principle of gradual and 
prospective approximation to a sound¬ 
er system, as the standard of all future 
qoointercial regulations, may be wisely 


and beneficially recommended, no less 
with a view to the interests of this 
^ountry, than to the situation of sur¬ 
rounding nations. Upon them the po- 
licy of Great Britain has rarely been 
witimut its influence. The principles 
recognized and acted upon by her may 
powerfully ope|;ate in aiding the gene- 
, ral progress towards the establishment 
of a liberal and enlightened system of 
national intercourse thir>iighout th'c 
world, as they Iiave too long done in * 
supporting one of a contrary charac¬ 
ter, by furnishing the example and jus¬ 
tification of various measures of com¬ 
mercial exclusion an^ restriction. To 
measures of this nature her pre-emi¬ 
nence and prosperity have been un¬ 
justly ascribed. • 

It is not to prohibitions and protec¬ 
tions we are indebted for our c.yiiit«*cr- 
cial greatness and maritime power ; 
these,, like every public blessing we 
enjoy, are the effects of the free prin¬ 
ciples of the happy constitution under 
which we live, which, by protecting 
individual liberty, and the security of 
property, by holding out the most 
splendid rewards to successful indus¬ 
try and merit, has, in evei-y^path- af 
human exertion, excited the efforts, 
encouraged the genius, and called into 
action ^1 the powers of an aspiring, 
enhghtmed, and enterpriziog people. 

ISth July, 1^0. 


SECOND REPORT 

Of the Conmmimers <m the Education 
tAe Poor, ^ 

AtOIlT HONOUHABLE THE 
t titOROS Sl^IRlTUAt^JifD'yEMPOnAL, 
ISf ASSXMBttt>,' 

We, |he Commissidners named and 
appointed by his Majesty’s Comcnis- 
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sion, under the Oreat Seal, hearing 
date the^h day of August, i|{i«the 
58th jear of his Majesty’s rfign* is¬ 
sued in pursuance of an Act of Par- 
liamtnt, made and passed in the said 
58th year of his Majesty's reign, en¬ 
titled, ♦* An Act for appointing Com¬ 
missioners to fnquiie concerning Chan¬ 
ties in England foa the Education of 
the Poor,” 

^ * Do fill tiler report, as follows •— 

In the prosecution of the duties en¬ 
trusted to us, we have now completed 
our investigation of all the chanties for 
education whicji have comC#to our 
knowledge in the counties of Berks, 
Kent, and Sussex ; With the exception 
only of two in Berkshiie, and five m 
Sussex, conceining which we still wish 
^ for Homa further information, and 
uaV§, therefore, for the present, de¬ 
ferred reporting upon them. We have 
also made considerable progress to the 
examination of those in London and 
Westminster, and in the county of 
Middlesex. 

In the present Report are contained 
170 cases ; of which, 19 are in the 
<itus of London and Westminster, 2 
ITr* the "Tounty of Berks, S9 in tKe 
county of Kent, 59 in the county of 
Middlesex, 4 in the county of Surrey, 
and 47 in the county of Susseit; be¬ 
sides 1 in the latter county, falling 
within the exception of the 12th sec¬ 
tion of the said Act of Parliament re¬ 
lating to special visitors. , 

The total number of charitie^ w^hich 
^ have fallen withih our inquiry, in the 
thrtfe counties 6f which we may con¬ 
sider the examination asscompleted, is 
as follows; in Berkshire 91, m Kent 
135,/in Sussex 75, exclusive ol 2 in 
Berkshire, 4 iu Kent, and I Sus¬ 
sex, which, haning speci4 ^sit0ri|| aje 
not withdi the<^ope of our commis- 


Except for the pur|i 08 e bf cbtnple- 
ting the examination of those tnr^ * 
‘ counties, we have latterly confined oidr 
inquiries chit By to the institutioits in 
the metropolis and its neighbourliood, 
deeming it advisable not to commence^,, 
any investigation in a distant district 
during the pendency of a tncasulie by 
which It IS proposed to extend the od- 
j(cts of the commission, and which, if 
earned into ciTcct, might make it nc- 
qessaiy to visit i^e same *plaqes a se¬ 
cond time* 

In preparing our separate reports of 
each chanty, we have pursued th'eplau 
formerly adopted, except that in a 
greater prqpoition of cases we have 
endeavoured to embody the evidence 
so completely in the reports, as to ren¬ 
der Its insertion in the appendix unne¬ 
cessary. 

The Act of Parliament requires that 
we should report our proceedings once 
in eacli half ycUr; bat it will be ob¬ 
served, that little mord than four 
months have elapsed since our former 
Report was presented. We have, how¬ 
ever, been anxious to produce a second 
Report before the termination the 
present session, in order that tne re- 
suri\^^or investigations mi^t be 
brougM before the notice of rarlia- 
ment with as little delay as possible, 
and before the prt)vision8*of a new Act 
may have prescribed some new course 
of proceeding. 


In the 4q>pendix to this Report, the 
followiBg important facts arfe to be 
found:— • 

Population i^ 1811, of the forty 
Itounties i^luded in the table, (beil^ 
exdiusive^ Wales,) 9,543,610. * 
Number of poor m 1815 m thhte 
Counties, 653,249. 
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ENDOWED schools; 


Number of Schools. 

ChilArea Educated. 

Avenge of Cliildren 

New Schools, 

303 

39,590 

to each School. 
131 , 

Ordinary Schools, 

3,865 

135,843 

33| 

Totals, 

4,167 

' 165,433 

39} 

Numlxir educated griitis., 
Number who pay, 

< f 

e* 

4 

, 145,953 * , 

. 19,483 

165,434 

«> ' 


Itevenue of the I'lndowt-d Schools^ £ 300,525> 


UNENDOWED SCH()l)LS. ^ 


New Schools, . . ' 

820 


105,582 

53,624 

138} 

Dames' Schools, 

3,103 


17i 

Ordinary Schools, 

10,360 


319,643 

31 


14,383 


478,849 


Number educated gratis, 

• 

• 

168,064 

r 

Number who pay, ^ 

t 

• 

• 

310,785 

478,849 

s> 


Numbor educated gratis at Schools of both kinds, 393,SI 8 
Nnmb^ who pay, . . . . 321,76t 


STODAY SCHOOLS. 


644,283 


34} 




Total of week-day Schools, 18,449 


New Schools, .' . 404 

Ordinary Schools, . 4,758 

Irotols, . . 5,162 

, > , _ 
Tobil of new Schools, 1^526 

of OrtlinarjL il>chodfl> ^ 0 Q AUft 
indnding Dan«» Schools, > 

Sc Wle of all kinds,* 33,611 » 

* \ 

N. B. By New Schools are meant, 

those upon the plans of Lancaster or' 
Bell, in constructing the table, the 
incomplete returns Were filled up by 
means of averages deduced from, ^lose 
which were complete. 

iThe populaticm of the 40 counties 


50,979 136 

401,838 , 84f 


453,817 ^ 87f 

** 196,151 .* , l28i 

900,948 4a 

1,097,098 . ^ 474 

to wdpchvihift talde applieti must, from 
the ritie^f increase exhibited in the 
^uiueratmnf of 1^1 AdlBll ^nosr 
about l(^74d^0Q0« and upon dtia basis 
the follo^^ c^^ationisire formitC 
The pjtiportion of children requi¬ 
ring education, Mr Brougham informs 
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us, is one-ttintb of the whole j^puh* 
tioa, according to the Bredaw titles, 
but according to the returns skhI 4t> 
gests from the English counties, it is 
nearei one-lenth. tf all the children 
between the ages of six and twelve 
(both inclusive) are comprehended, we 
imagine the proportion should be more 
nearly- A V Milpe'^s Annuities, p. 

But one>ninth may be assumed 
a« sufficientlji correct in practice. 

* I he endowed w'eek-day Schools of 
England, <^upposing them to be equal¬ 
ly distributed, amount to 1 for every 
aSSO individuals, or 1 * for evegy 280 
children requiring education. And the 
total annual levcnue of these schools 
18 L 3(X),52'i 

The parochial schools of Scotland 
allowing one for each parish) should 
oS^Wti^^hich, taking the population 
at 2 j 0 (| 0 , 000 , gives one for 2^30 per¬ 
sons* or one for 248 children /equi- 
ring education. The whole expense 
of supporting these schools (exclusive 
of scholars* contributions) most prcK 
bably does not exceed 35,000/. per 
annum. Apart from the parish schools, 
there are not many endowed schools m 
, >c 7 )tland^ the sums sunk (or mortifi* 
ed) for the encouragement ot educa¬ 
tion being chiefly attached to the pa¬ 
rochial schools. 

Of week-day schools, endowed and 
unendowed, England has 18,44-9i 
which amounts to one for ,582 indivi¬ 
duals, or one for 65 children* at the 
school age. To supply Scotland with 
scliools in dlqual pcoportiou to \ter po¬ 
pulation, 2527 must be added to the 
parodhiat schools. In reality, how¬ 
ever, if the children 4 ^ school 10 this 
country amount to one-math One- 
tenth of the jpopola^ioii, as Stiiid hj 
Mr Brougl^aw the numbere]^ pOpUs 
must be ^oOt 200,000; and allowing 
50 for each school^ which i# probably 
too high,4h’e whole number^ schools 
must be at least IbOO. • » '** 

The number educated at Sunday 


fohools is 452,817. Mr Broagham 
reckons it 100,000, for what reason 
we know not, unless it be th« thw^"^ 
Sunday scholars recciv# dofy oue-hfw 
of the proper quantum of edUiCatioita 
or that part attend week-day schoOSs 
also, which, added to the others, makea * 
a total of 1,097,099. Mow, the entire * 

^ number requiring education in Eng¬ 
land IS,* on Mr Brougham*s pnociplfe, 
only 1 , 074 , 000,01 on that stated above, 
1,19 i,000; so that on any hypothesis 
of all who remiire it receive'a cer¬ 
tain proportion of education. 

In France, according to Mr Brough¬ 
am, 1,070,000 children were at school 
in 1819. The number requiring edu¬ 
cation, taking the population at 
2^1,500,000, must be 3,278,000, or 
/three times the number actually re¬ 
ceiving It France is, therefore, in a 
much worse situation as to the means 
of elementary instruction than Eng¬ 
land. * • 


REPORT 

From the Seket Cmmiiiee th$ 
House of Commons, a^omkd fo 
co'mdej of so much of im Cfiminal 
Lar^%ms relates U> CapUal Punish¬ 
ment, 

• 

The Committee, in execution of the 
trust delegated to them by the Hoaie» 
have abstained from all (onsideratibn 
of those capital felonies which may bo 
said to Ik of a political nature, b«fig 
directed against the authority of go* 
vernment and the general peace of so* 
dkty. To the nature and efficacy of 
the seconddi-y punishments, of tratit- 
portation and imprisonment, they hjtvc 
directed nt part of tlu ir inqmrtes, 
cause another Committee had «]^ 
pointed to invesCigate them, lod be¬ 
cause no part of the fdtets or arguments 
to be stated in this Report, will be 
found to depend, either on the present 
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etate of tbeae secondary punishmentB, 
or on the degree of improvement of 
which they may be found capable. 
The object of the Committee has been 
to ascertain* 'as far as the nature of the 
case admitted by evidence, whether* in 
the present state of tlic sentiments of 
‘ the people of England, capital punish¬ 
ment in most cases, of offences unat¬ 
tended with violence, be a n(A:es8ary, 
or even the most ffl'octual eecuuLy 
against the prevalence of cruries. 

The deputy clcik of assize for the 
home circuit, has laid before the Com¬ 
mittee, a retuin of commitments, con¬ 
victions,and executions on that circuit, 
which comprehends the counties of 
Herts, Essex, Kent, Sut.scx, and Sur¬ 
rey, from JCS9 to 1718, from 1755 to 
1784, anti from 1784 to 1814. The 
returns of the intermediate period, 
fiom 1718 to 17.35, he will doubtless 
funijsh very soon. From this import¬ 
ant reluin it appears, that, for the 
first thirty years which followed the 
revolution, the average proportion of 
convictions to executions was 38 to 
20} that from 1755 to 1784, it was 
46 to 1.3; and that fiom 1784 to 1814, 
it was 74 to 19. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that the whole uumli^r of con¬ 
victions for murder, on the\i^e cir¬ 
cuit, in the first period was 1^3; that 
the executions for the same period were 
87 J that in the second, the qonvictions 
for the same offence were 67, and the 
e^jj^ciitions 57 ; and that in the third, 
convictions wtre 54, and the cxecu- 
44. If the increase of li^e popu- 
latjflfiif during a giosperous peiiod of 
a hundred and thirty years, be taken 
into th^ account, and if we bear^tn 
mind thaf within that tiiim a consider¬ 
able city has grown upon tbe4<t^*thcrn 
bank of the Thames, we ^h\libe dis¬ 
posed to consider U as no exaggera- 
' , tioo t» afiirm, that fr» this district (not 
\ one of the most favourably aitiia^ed in 
this respect) murder has abated m the 


« 

remarkable proportion of three, if not 
four^ to one. 

iSa'ihe thirty years from 1755 to 
1784, the whole convictions for mur¬ 
der in London and Middlesei^ were 
71 ; and in the thirty years from 1784 
to 11^14, they weie 66. In the years 
1815, 1816, and 1817, the whole con¬ 
victions for mifrder in London were 9, 
while in the three* preceding years they 
wcie 14. Most of the other returns r,**- 
hte to too short a period, or too nar-’ 
tow a district, to affoid materials for 
safe conclurion with respect to the 
comparative fiequency of crimes at 
diftei^nt periods. 

In general, however, it appears that 
miird^is, and other crimes of violence 
and cruelty, have either diminished, or 
not increased; and that rile deplorable 
inciease of criminals is not o|»,w!ri7a 
nature as to indicate any diminution 
in the humanity of the people. ' The 
practice of immediately publishing the 
circumstances of every atrocious crime, 
and of circulating in various forms an 
account of every stage of the proceed¬ 
ings which relate to it, is far more pre¬ 
valent in England than in any other 
country, and in our times risan w&^y 
former age. It is on the whole of great 
utility, not only as a control on courts 
of judicature, but also as a means of 
rendering it extremely dilHcult for 
odious criminals to escape. 

The statutes creating capital fclo- 
nit’<^, which the Committee have con¬ 
sidered, are reducible to two classes ; 
the fh 6t relates to ^ts either so nearly 
indifferent as to reqoil?e no penalty, or 
if injuiious^ not of sutha magnitude 
as that they |p|ny not safely be left 
punishable aa misdenienuors at com¬ 
mon lahi>.. Itt thcK the Committee pro¬ 
pose th^repeal t they are as follows: 

" *1.—-1 and 2 jPhil.Jitnd'Miry, c. 4. 
Egyptians remaining'wit bin the king¬ 
dom oni^ month. ' 

2vr-^8 Charles 11, c. 3. Notori- 
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ou» tbievca in Nor- 

thuroberland. 

3. -9 Geo. I, c, 22; Being awnftd 
and disguised in any forest, park, &c. 

4. —4 Geot I, c. 22. Being armed 
m any warren. 

5 _ 9 Geo. I, c. 22. Being anped 

in any high road, open heath, com¬ 
mon, or down * 

6 _9 Geo. I, c. 22. Unlawfully 

haating, killing, or stealing deer. 

• 7.—9 Geo. J, c. 22. Robbing war¬ 
rens, &c. 

•8.—9 Geo I, c. 22. Stealing or 
taking any fish out of'^lffykrivcr or 
pond, &c. *“ * 

9_9 Geo. I, c. 22, Hunting in 

his Maje8ty*8 foiests or chases. 

10.—9 Geo. I, c. 22. Breaking 
^^down the hc.d or mound of a fish 

I, c. 28. Being dis- 
guised*wuhm the Mint. 

12.-12 Geo. II, c. 29. Injuring 
of Westminster-bridge, and other 
bridges by*other acts. 

The second class consists of those 
offences, which, though in the opinion 
of the Committee never fit to be pu-, 

Jwd V. itW death, are yet so malig¬ 
nant and dangerous as to require the 
highest punishments except death, 
which are known to our laws. These 
the Committee would make punish¬ 
able, either by transportation, or im¬ 
prisonment with hard labour, allowing 
considerable scope to the discretion of 
the judges respecting the term for* 
which either"panislijncnt is to endure. 

1. —-31 Ehz. c. 9. Taking away 
any maid, widow, or wife, 4fc- 

2. —21 Jac. I, c. 26. Acknow¬ 

ledging, or procuring any fine, reco¬ 
very, &0. , ' ' ’ 

3. -4- Geo. I# q. 2, a. 4)* Helping 
the recov«ry<.6f alalet) goods. j 

4*.—^9 Geo. I, Cf Malicious)^ 
killing or Wotrnding cattle* « 

6. —9 Geo, I, c,f22. Cuuingdown 
or destroying trees growing, &c. 


6. —-5 Geo. n, c, 30. Bankrupts 
not surrendering, &c. 

7. —5 Geo. II, c. SO. Concealing 

or embezzling. ^ 

8. —6Geo. 11, c. 37. Cutting down 

the bank of any river. 

9—8 Geo. 11, c. 20. Dcstioying 
any fence, lock, sluice, See. 

10. —26 Cieo. life. 23. Making a 
false entry in a maruage register. See. 
five felonies. 

11. —27 Geo. n, c, 15. <5eiiduig 
threatening letters. 

12— 27 Geo. II, c. 19 Destioy- 
ing bank, &c. Bedford level. 

13— 3 Geo. Ill, c. 16. Persona¬ 

ting out-pensioners of Greenwich hos¬ 
pital. * 

14.—22 Geo. Ill, c. 40. Mali¬ 
ciously cutting serges. 

I.'j.—24Geo. Ill, c. 47. Harbour¬ 
ing offenders against that (revenue) 
act, when returned from transporta¬ 
tion. * • 

It does not seem necessary to make 
any observations in this place on the 
punishments of transportation and ira- 
pi isonmeiit, which the Committee hiwc 
proposed to substitute for that of deUth 
in the second of the two classes above 
mentioned* in their present imperfect 
state thej are sufficient for such of¬ 
fences } and in the more improved con¬ 
dition in which the* Committee trust 
that all th<; prisons of the kingdom 
will soon be,placed, imprisonment may 
be hoped to be of such a nature as t9 
answer every purpose of terror and re¬ 
formation# 

On the three capit^ felonies of, pri¬ 
vately stealing in a shop to the amount 
of i^e shillings—of, pnvattly,8teaUBg 
in a dwelling^ouse to the amount of 
forty shillings—and of, privately steal¬ 
ing from ves^ls in a navigable river to 
•the amount of forty shillings,*—4hc 
House of Common's have proiio^ced 
their qpioion, by passing Billl for re¬ 
ducing the punishment to transporta¬ 
tion Or impnsonment. 
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In proposing to revive those bills, 
your Committee feel a siogular satis¬ 
faction that they are enabled to pre- 
sent to the House so considerable a 
body of direct evidence in support of 
opiuions, which had hitherto chiefly 
rested on general reasoning, and were 
often alleged by their opponents to be 
contradicted by experience. Numer¬ 
ous and respectable witnesses have 
borne testimony, for themselves and 
for the‘Classes whom they represent, 
that a great reluctance prevails to pro* 
accute, to give evidence, and to con¬ 
vict, in the cases of the three last-men¬ 
tioned oftences; and that this reluc¬ 
tance lias had the eifect of producing 
impunity to such a de^e, that it may 
be considered as among the tempta¬ 
tions to the commission of crimes. \ 
But highly as the Committee esteem 
and respect the Judges, it is not from 
them that the most accurate and satis¬ 
factory evidence qf the‘effect of the 
penal law can reasonably be expected, 
'iliey only see the exterior of criminal 
proceedings after they are brought into 
a^ourt of justice. Of the cases vrhich 
never appear there, and of tlie causes 
which prevent their a}^arance, they 
can know nothing. Of the motives 
which influence the testimUtiy of wtU 
nesses, they can form but a hasty 
and inadequate estimate, Even in the 
grounds of verdicts, they may often 
be deceived. From any opportunity 
•of observing the influence of punish¬ 
ment upon those classes of men among 
whom malefactors are mos%commonly 
found, the ju4ges are, by their sta¬ 
tions and duties, placed at a great dis¬ 
tance. , • / 

Committee haves^ought tw evi¬ 
dence ^On these subjects uom those 
classes of men who are sufferers from 
larcenies, who must be prosecutoif 
these larc&ies are brought to 
t^lVwho are the witnesses bjjr whom 
such charges must he substantiated-— 


and who are the jurors, by whose ver¬ 
dicts only effect can be given to the 
laVsi 

Mr Shelton, who has been near forty 
years clerk of arraigns af the Qld Bai¬ 
ley, states, that juries are anxious to 
reduce the value of property below its 
real amount, in those larcenies where 
the capital punishment depends on va¬ 
lue i that they are desirous of omitting 
those circumstances oy which the^iCa- 
pital punishment depends in construl!^ 

‘ tive burglaries; and that a reluctance 
to convict is perceptible in forgery.* 

Sjr Af%.Iiroald Macdonald bears tes¬ 
timony to the reluctance of prosecu¬ 
tors, witnesses, and juries, in forgeries, 
in shop-lifting, and offences of a like 
nature. He believes that the chances 
of escape are greatly increased by the, ' 
severity of the punisoments.^^^t'Ag^mst 
treason, murder, arson, rape, and crimes 
against the dwelling-house or |)erson, 
and some others,” he thinks, "thepu¬ 
nishment of death should be directed. ” 

T. W. Carr, Esq. solicitor of excise, 
a very intelligent public oflicer, gave 
an important testimony, directly appli¬ 
cable, indeed, only to offences against 
the revenue, but throwing* greatJkght 
on the general tendency of seventy in 
penal laws to defeat its own purpose. 
From his extensive experience it ap¬ 
pears, that severe punUument has ren¬ 
dered the law on that subject ineffica¬ 
cious. Prosecutions and convictions 
were easy when breaches of the law 
were subject to moderate pecuniary pc- 
nalficB ; even a gi^at pecuniary penmf 
has been found so ffivourable to impo* 
nity, that franduhmt traders ftrefer it 
to a modefate The act of 

counterfeiting a stamp in certain cases, 
within the lawf of excise, wis, before 
the year 1806, subject only to a penalty 
lof 3001 {hot in that year it was made 
.a transportable of&ncc j of which the 
consegu^e^wns, that the convictions, 
whicbifiaim l79€to 1806 , had been 19 
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out of 21 piro8ecatk>iMi» reduced, of ciimin&l law. From the year ltS2» 
in the eucceediog year#, from 1806 to when embezzlement of property by a 
1818, to 8 out of 9 prc^utions. « * bankrupt was made I capital offence, 

Mr Newman, solicitOMorthe city of there have been probably forty thott« ^ 
London, speaking from thirty years’ eand bankruptcies; in that period 
'\xpenence, of the course of criminal there have not been more than ten pro*, 
prosecutions in that city, informed the secutions, and three executions for the 
Committee, that he had frequently 6b> capital offence, and yet fraudulent 
served a reluctance to prosecute and bankruptcies have become so common 
convict, in capital offences not directed as almost i6 be supposed to have lost 
agailMt the lives, persons, or dwellings the nature of crime, 
otihen. Mr Hobler, clerk to the • Lord 

The Reverend Mi^otton, Ordinary Mayor, and to the sitting magistra'tc 
of Newgate, has describ ed in strong in London for thirty years, slated the 
terms, the repugnance of tRfpbblii^to anxiety of prosecutors to lower the va*. 
capital execution in offences unattend- lue of goods stolen ; and has observed 
’ ed with violence, and the acquiescence many cases of forgery, in which, after 
even of the most depraved classes in the clearest evidence before the magis- . 
their iniltction iii atrocious crimes. grand jury has thrown out 

Mr. Colquhoun, for twenty.seven thrill for some reason or other, where 
>ears%p«kce magistrate }n this capi* the magistrate had no doubt. The 
tal, and wellknown by his publications same solicitude to reduce the value of 
. on thesekubjects, declares his firm cqn* articles privately stolen in shops and 
vicUon, -that capital punishment in ^e dwelling- housek, has been remarked by 
minor offences operates powerfully in Mr Fayne, clerk to the sitting magi-i 
preventing convictions; and that there strate at Guildhall t by Mr Yardley, 

IS a great reluctance to prosecute in ckrk at the office in Worship .street, 
forgery, shoplifting, larceny in the who has observed a disinclination to 
dwelling-houae, burglary without ac* prosecute in all capital cases, except ' 
^qjilwacry, herse.stealing, sheep-steal#'^ murder f and who says, that in larce* 
mg, cattle-stealing, frame-breaking, nies he has often heard prosecutorsi 
house-breaking in the day time, rob* especially fymales, say, ** t hope it is 
berywithoutactf of violence, and Otbqf' not*a hanging matter F* and by Mr 
^ minor offences, ndW imbject 10 tm’ Thompson, clerk at« the office in 
punishment of death: According to' Wfutechapel^who represents it as com* 
the testimony of this iatelligeot obser- mon for proai:cutor»in larcenies to ask, 
ver, the public mind revolts at capital ** Cannot this be put under forty sblU * 
puntshment in cases not attxi<itms. lings I** 

Mr Newmaif, late keeper, of Nets- Mr Aldefman Wood, a member of 
, gate, and connected with the'^ admini- the House, an active magistrate, and 
' stratibn eff juftiJim;ffi London ffir forty two successive years Lord Mayor of 
years, gave testimbny to the same ef- LoddaQ, has strongly stated unr 
met. , willingness of ^op-ieeperB and others ' 

Mr Ba^ Montague stated a fact of; to pjrosecute the number of offenders 
a most atrikitfg*immediat^ty' ’ who,,, during hi# mayoralty, owed their 
applicable only to *^e offence, but i sffekpe to ^is causeand his deci^d 
shewing tbowdjipo«ltoos la iffio minds' conviptfon, that if the capital pmw* 
of ^ pubHc, vdllch must pTodufle si* ment was taken away, t^ reluclitice 
milar effects whenever the gen«rid/eed- to prosecute would be g^^ly abated, 
ing is jH^iriaace with the provisions Mr Wilkinson, a merchant in Lon* 
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don, Stated a case of property to the the pumaHmefnt wete reduced to trans¬ 
value of one thousand pounds stolen portatton, he would certainly prose- 
from him, wherr he was deterred from cute the offen<|£rs to conviction. He 
prosecution by the capital punishment; has no doubt that his estate would be 
and expressed his belief that a similar better protected if the law were more 
disposition prevailed among persons of lenient} and that the reduction of the 
the like condition and occupation with penalties of the law would promote the 
himself. security of^property throughout the 

Mr Jobiah Cdnder, boojcseller, Mr province of Connaught. 

Joseph Curtis, currier, Mr Wendover Mr James Soaper, of Saint Helen’s 
Fry, type-founder, and Mr John Gaun, Place, Mr Ebenezer'Johnson, oP'Bi- 
a.meFchant and ahoe-manufacturer, shopsgate-atn'et,ironmonger, MrBa- 
staied instances in which they were ker, ol the Tower, Mr Lewis, a rcti- 
prcvenied by the capital punishment red merc|j^t}t, and Mr Garrett, an in- 
Irom probeciitingoftenders, whom they suranjSbulker, ^ore testimony to the 
would have brought to justice if the general repugnance to prosecution 
punishment had, m t,heir opinion, been which arose from capital punishment; 
moi e proportioned to the crime. They some of them mentioned instances in 
also declared, that there is a general which they had been deterred by that 
disinclination to prosecute atnon^ *he consideration from bringing offenders 
traders of the city of London, or to tojustice. Mr Garrett 8aj‘*y^a> as far 
convict in thefts without violence, and as his observation went, thtirc^was not 
in forget ies. One in twenty who did not shudder at 

Sir Richard Kulhps, a bookseller in the idea of indicting the capital pu- 
London, and once sheriff, as well as ntshment in eases of forgery. Measrs 
often a juror, has in these several ca- Frederic and William ThOmhi}l,bard- 
pacities observed tlie same ^acts. waremen, mentioned cases of theft in 

Mr Richard Taylor, a common- which they had forborne to prosecute 
councilman, prosecuted some men for op account of the punishment of death. 
breaking into his printing-office, and The former added, that'Ae fouiltaht'.*'' 
stealing some property out of it, for be an almostunivcrsal sentiment among 
which they were transported, but his neighbours and acquaintances, that 
whom he would not have proseentid if excessive punishment tends very great- 
he had not previously ascertained that ly to the production of crime ; that he 
the connexioa of the' printing-office knows many persons who have been 
with the dvvelUng-house was not such great sufferers by thefts in shops and 
as to make the act a capital offence. dwelling-houses, and who declare, that 
Mr Richard Martin, a member of if the ptmishment of such offboces bad 
the House, informed thd^Lommittee, been any thing dess than death, they 
that the punishment of death prevent- would have regarded it as highty di¬ 
ed prosecutions in Ireland for horse, minal in themselves to have-fOfbOrne 
cattle^ and sheep-stealing, for p^^tvate- prosecution^ whRh they had felt tbem- 
ly i^aUng in dwellh^g-houses and selves compiled to abstain from iti 
shopi^ and in general for all larcenies every instance on acooutit the pu- 
without violence. Though the exten- nishaaenti and mu^ continue to act on 
si*.e estate, of wjiich he la proprietor,^ the same prbcipte o^ forbearan<« till 
bealmo^laid waste by^eep-stealmg, the^ wit an ainefid|hetilt in the law. 
he has been prevented fromeprosecu- He liHiinf(nrnn^thi|'ComiBittee,that 
ting by the punishmenfof death. If from hhi knowl^ge of a g^t vmiety 
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of cases, he was coimneed the more 
lenient ptinisbment wonh) more efiec* 
tually prevent forgery^ ♦ * 

Mr Collins and Mr Crowther, con¬ 
siderable* and very respectable traders 
in Westminster, gave evidence which 
the Committee consider as of pecu¬ 
liar value. Mr Collins ^ras suffered 
botli from larcenies and,forgeries, and 
was restrained by the state of the pe- 
naNaw from btinging the offenders 
to'justice, which he would otherwise 
have taken the pains to do. He 
thftiks that tile laws of God do not 
permit life to be taken awiy’av' mpre 
offences against property ; and tliat 
among his friends, many of whom aie 
traders in London and Westminster, 
he does not k%ow a single exception 
from concurrence in such sentiments, 
Mr Cro\’Atjjer stated,, that no porter 
had left tjieir establishment for twen¬ 
ty yeafs for any other cause t^an 
'' theft { that a prosecution had taken 
place in one instance, iiid terminated 
in conviction and condemnation. *^The 
pain and anxiety,” he adds, “ occa¬ 
sioned by that event, until we obtain¬ 
ed for him the royal mercy, none can 
but* ourselves; which made 
us resolve never to prosecute again for 
a similar offence.” The general opi¬ 
nion of the traders in Loudon 
Westminster is the same with hiaOw^n. 
He declared, that if he received 4 
forged bank note, he should be pre¬ 
vented from prosecttUou ,by the pu¬ 
nishment of death, and fhat if the 
^puni^ment w^re less thin death,'* he 
shottid undoubtedly consider it as his 
absolute'duty to the offender to 
justice, fie bei^ma that nine trades- 
tnen out of feUtaj^e with him. 

Mr Stephen.^s^a, a,leather-fact<;^, 
in London, 4t#ted jfave*1>l cases of fotw' > 
gery, f^au4u)lem'baiihrnptey,,and lary 
ceny, w'here tHe persons injured de-' 
eliped to pVoseiiute, from ap^heu- 
sione th^ the offerers might fiiffer 
death x-^is is the general opinion of 

4 


the traders of London, though, ip the 
opinion of this witness, there is scarcely 
a shopkeeper fromCornhill toCharing- 
cross who does not suffer from shop¬ 
lifting. 

Mr Jacob, who has lately travelled 
through England on business, and Mr 
Jennings, for somr time shopkeeper 
n^ar Bridgewater, g#ve some evidence 
tending to shew that the general sen¬ 
timents of traders in the countiy were, 
on capital punishments, the samfe which 
the Committee had such ample leason 
to consider as the prevalent opinion 
of the same valuable class of persons 
in the metropolis. Mr Jennings ‘ob¬ 
served, that these opinions prevailed 
among farmers as well as shopkeepers, 
atn^that the capital punishment pre- 
vcjfted prosecutions for horse, cattle, 
and sheep-i^teahng, as well as fhom 
privately stealing in shops and dwell¬ 
ing-houses, and in constructive bur¬ 
glaries, » 

Mr Joseph Harmer, who has prac¬ 
tised for twenty years as a solicitor at 
the Old Bailey, gave a testimony which 
the Committee cannot but recoirjmeud 
to the most serious consideration of 
the House. He informed the Cons-, 
mittee, that he knew many mstant^es 
of persona^ injured by larcenies and 
forgeries* declinbg to prosecute on 
^account <^f tlie punishment { that the 
same consideration strongly disinclines 
many persoj^s to s^m as jurors at the 
^ Old Bailey, and induces them to bribe 
the summoning officer not to summon 
theut $ audHhat he has seen juries, in* 
fit^ced, as he believes, by the seve¬ 
rity, of the punishment in numerous 
capim cases, but especially in for¬ 
geries, give v^dictsof acquittal where 
. tlie proofs of the prisoner’s guilt were 
oerlWly ckaa. Old professed thieves* 
aware olthe compassionate feeling} of 
juries* arc*, he says, desirous of being 
prosecujted on capital indictUtiSata ra¬ 
ther than otherwise. 

In addition to the general evidence 
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above stated, to notorious facts, and 
to obvious conclusions of reason, the 
Committee have to state the testimony 
of some witnesses of peculiar weight, 
on forgery. Mr John Smith, a mem« 
her of the House, and banker in Lon¬ 
don, stated, that he knew instances 
where prosecutions for private for¬ 
geries were relii^quished on account of 
the punishment, and had no doubt that 
if the punishment was less, prosecu¬ 
tion would have taken place. 

Mr Barnett, also a member of the 
House, and a banker in London, is of 
opinion, that capital punishment goes 
extremely to discourage prowcutions 
in forgery } he knows many iqatances 
of this; scarcely a year passea with¬ 
out something of the kind ; b^is of 
opinion that the majority of p^ate 
forgeries pass unpunished, on account 
of the severity of the punishment. 
The punishment of d^ath tends, in hia 
opinion, to prefVent prosecutioni and 
to increase the crime. 

Mr J. F. !l^orster, a Russia mer¬ 
chant, and Mr E- Forster, a banker 
to Loudon, gave some remarkable ex¬ 
amples of the rejSugnance to prose¬ 
cute in forgery. ''In dn?, by the con¬ 
nivance of the prosecutor, a person 
who was introduced to the roagfiatmte 
as a friend of the prisoner’s, desired 
to see the forged cheque, snatched it 
ailvay, and threw it into, the fire-a 
mode of avoiding prosecution which, 
from otlitr parts of the evidence, does 
not seem to be uncommon. In ano¬ 
ther, a forgery to the la^ amotint of 
1500/. wher€ the forger and the ut- 
teter weie both in custody, the pro- 
seoifidn was relinquished me(4ly be¬ 
cause the offence washiamtal. 

Ml F*y» • hanker to London, men- 
tioued lour cases of spritSecutton for 
fergery which were prevented by thd^* 
capital punishment, in one of \^ch 
the party injured swallowed the forged 
note, that He might not be compeUed 


to prosecute. Mr Fryexplicitlystated, 
, what is indeed implied in the evidence 
of' the preceding witnesses, that as a 
banker, be Should consider hia pro¬ 
perty as much more 8ecure>if the pu^ 
nishmedt of forgery were mitigated to 
such a degree that the law against 
that offenfe would be generally en¬ 
forced ; in nine cases out of ten of for¬ 
gery which he has known, there has 
been an indisposition to prosecuc^. 

Dr Lushington declared that he 
knew, that in the minds of many per¬ 
sons th^^ is a strong indisposition to 
pwosri^ute, on account of the severity 
of the punishment; and that he had 
heard from the mouths of prosecutors 
themselves, who have prosecuted for 
capital offences, where there was a 
danger of the persons being executed, 
the greatest regret thaJ^-'TOey had so 
done } and many times they nave ex¬ 
pressed a wish, that they had been 
able to have foreseen the consequences, 
they would never have resorted to the 
taws. ' 

Mr Charles Attwood, a manufac¬ 
turer of window glass at Newcastle, 
and a seller of window glass in Lon¬ 
don, had observed a veVy consld^r®^ ’ 
indisposition to prosecute in capital 
cases among the traders of London 
generally $ and conceives that this re¬ 
actance would abate, if the capital 
punishment were mitigated to some¬ 
thing less than death. 

Mr Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, a broker 
tp the BmiH, and to qierchants, whose 
expe^hce.in the transactions of bank¬ 
ers is very extensive, entertains no’ 
doubt *that the punishment of death 
has a te^nc/ gaaendly to prevent 
prosecttlkm, and tHiuka that evidence 
to that might'^He'^acoyered in 
huiitlreds of ttistind^. ' 

Mr<|>anie) phritejr/n bnnjker in the 
coiagty of Norfblkjide^t^ ^ own 
relatebimoc^ an^ ha^b^Ned a ahnilar 
i^utttnce among many bankers and 
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traders in the countrff to prosecute in 
cases of forgery, in consequence of the 
aey^ty of the law. The dread of be¬ 
ing instrumental in indicting death 
had, with himselfi and to hia know- 
ledg^e with other** operated as a pro¬ 
tection to thetriminal. » 

There are several pcipts on which 
the Committee are desirous of offering 
some observation to the House; two 
tifthese are of great importance t the 
tifst relates to the best means of ena¬ 
bling judges to pronounce sentence of 
d£ath only m those ca ses wh ere they 
think it probable that OeSiS 
inflicted j the second, whether th^s- 
tablishment of unexpensive and acces¬ 
sible jurisdictions, for the trial of sniall 
offences, with the help of juries, but 
with simple forms of proceeding and 
correctives, jianishments, might be a 
means checking the first steps to¬ 
wards criminality. These and ojther 
parts of this great subieett the Com¬ 
mittee hope that the House wilt al¬ 
low them io consider, by permitting 
them, in the next session, to resume, 
and, if possible, to complete their in¬ 
quiries. 




ABSTRACT ^ 

Of ike Heport of the Sdect Committee * 
ommnled ii Inquire int6 the StaSe of 
' Wenaitxly in me Mdtoptm. 

- _ ^ ♦ 

, The body of eaddence aiceitains be¬ 
yond a|lposptbii)tjr of doubt, the gross 
and monstropf lipttda practiced 
mendicants H o^pital, and.io -itl . 
immedti^enei^bjORriiood; the socceirf 
of w.bich * dire^ eacopifge- 

XM/Sit to vi^, iaepes/^ ^d pyi^d^ptey,. 
ds mitcl^ more is gitoed byemportu- 


nate solicitations in the street for cha¬ 
rity, than is earned by the sober andi 
roost industrious artificers and labour*^ 
ers, their utmost application to iho' 
work in which they are employed. 

The profits of mendicity are so great 
as to afford a strong incitement to fol¬ 
low the practice. 

' ^hefr being searched 

when brought before the magistrates, 
a great deal of money has been found 
about them, in their pocketf, and io 
their clothes. 

Beggars make great profits by va¬ 
rious practices, such os changing their 
clod^s two or three times a-day, and 
gettpg money intended for others. 

Clear proof that a blind man and a 
do^ got 30s, in one day. 

‘Another man got 5s. a-day; he 
could with ease go through 60 streets 
a<day. 

Another man 6s. a-day. 

Two houses in >the parish of St 
Giles frequented by from 200 to 300 
beggars; receipts from 3s. to Ss. a- 
day; they could not be supposed to 
spend less than 2s’. 6d. at night, mtd. 
pay 6d. for their bed. 

A negro beggar retired to the West 
Indies with fortune, it was supposed, 
of 1500/. , 

Beggars gain 3s. or 4s* a-day by 
begging shoes. 

ConsKlerable sums pf money pulled 
out, and shared amongst beggars. 

Gains of beggars, 7s. or 8s. and' 
sometimes more. 

The va'Aie of I5s., 2Q«., and 30s., 
found upon them } they get more by 
begmng' than they can by work} they 
gee '^9 much by begging, that they 
never apply for parochial relief. 

I^ound upon beggars, 8s., 10s., and 
12s.tthattli^had gained in the course 
*of the day. , 

The beggars state that they get 
mfire bj begging than they can by 
Dvork. 
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They get 4^. or 5i. a-day. 

r,f. and 10.S. gained in a day, mark¬ 
ed on a pass. 

A woman alleged she could go 
through 60 streets in a day, and that 
wa>s a bad street that did not yield Id. 

Beggars get from 10.v. to 20 a. a- 
day Homctimes. 

A beggar would spend 505. a-wcejs 
for his hoaid. 

Beggars have said they go tlirongh 
40 streAs in a clay, and that it is a 
poor street that does not yield 2d, 

A bad day that does not yield the 
bcggais and more. 

The evils attending mcndicitb are 
not, howev^T, confint'd^.io adults } chil¬ 
dren of different ages arc made uk of 
to excite compassion ; sometimesVby 
themselves, and at other times are ca-- 
ried about by their parents, or per¬ 
sons pretending to be so. This use of 
children is not a novel one ; in a sta¬ 
tute of Ist Kelward Vf, c. 3, it is 
recited, that divers women and men 
go on begging, wayfaring, of which 
some be impotent and be lame, and 
•ome able enough to labour, which do , 
carry children about with them, some 
four or five years of age, or younger 
or older, which, brought up in idle¬ 
ness, might be so rooted ^n it, that 
hardly they may be brought after to 
good thrift and labour. And a simi¬ 
lar recital in the 3d and.^th Edward 
VI. c. 16. 

Beggars are furnished with children 
at houses in Whitechapel, Shoreditch $ 
aoroe who look like twini'; children 
frequently on women’s backs. 

A woman had four children with 
her begging ; much use made oi^bhiU 
dren. 

Children are annually instructed in 
idleness and drinking, |nd of course 
lying’; idleness sure to bring on lyt 
mg and theft. 

Children frequently sent out to beg, 
and not to return with less than Gif. 

2 


A girl of 12 years of age had been 
six years engaged in begging ; on 
sdml days got 35. oi 45.‘a-day j 60ine<- 
times more, usually IHd. or 1#.} on 
Christmas-day, 4s. 6af. <, 

One man will collect 3, 4, or 5 
children fiom different parents, paying 
6c/. and 9d. each, to go begging 
with. Parent^ beat their childien if 
they do not carry home the sura re¬ 
quired. , 

A woman in a constant state of in¬ 
toxication with 5 chilcltcn. 

A woman ^ith twins who never 
gre^ ddS??'!*sat for ten years. Twins 
not the children of the beggars one 
time in a hundred. 

A blind child hired to excite cha¬ 
rity; Is., Is. Cflf., or 2s. 6c/., gamed by 
each in a day. 

Children let out by thj,.day, who 
carried to their parents 25. Qc/. a-day, 
as tjie pric 4 paid by the persons who 
hired them; of course their gains must 
have been moie, 

A little boy and a httlc girl earned 
8s. a-day. 

An instance is slated of an old wo¬ 
man who keeps a night-school for in¬ 
structing children in thC" street 
guage. 

Of ihe numbers of beggars in the 
streets in the metropolis, a probable 
conjecture only»can be formed. Mr 
M«rttn, who has been extremely ac¬ 
tive ill the department of inquiry about 
mendicity, stated them, thirteen years 
ago, at 13,000, of which '5300 were 
Irilih; but the Committee will haite 
occasion to refer, in a subsequent part 
of this Report, to a statement which 
will shew the probability of the num¬ 
ber being considerably more.. They 
are most numerous in the outskirts of 
the tawn; thirty forty deep m a 
^large round bed. ' ^ 

In the neighbourhood of 'il^hite* 
chapi^, tbiiay or for^ houses, apaa- 
reutly crowded, in which ar^ not kss 
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than 2000 people, one half of whom They eat no broken victuaii, but 
live by prostitution and beggary ;,thc have ham, beef, &c. 
remainder Irish labouring people. Forty or fifty sleep in a house, 8^ 

It appears by the evidence of the are locked in lest they should carry 
person*who contracts for carrying va- any thing away, and are let out in the 
grants in and through the county of morning all at once 
MiddlescK, that he has passed as ftiany The beggars * mostly of a despe- 
as J2,0(X) or 13,fK)0 % a year; but ralcly bad character, frequently sell 
no estimate can be formed from that, •clothes that aic given to them, 
as many of them are passed several Tear their clothes for an appearance 
^iines in the caurse ot a year. of distress. ^ ^ 

And It IS proved that these people Beggars assemble in a moiniiig, and 
are, in the course of eight or ten days, agree what route cacli shall take, 
in the same situation find no. At some of the houses, the knives 


difficulty in escapjng as 9oo^N» they 
are out of the hands of the Middlesex 
contractor. 

A magistrate in the office at White¬ 
chapel thinks there is not one who is 
not worthless. It certainly appears 
uncontrovertible that an immense pio 


antUforks chained to the tables, and 
otljer articles chained to the walls, 
^fac walks ere sold. 

In the summer they emigrate a good 

djk. 

A variety of practices stated. 
Worthy persons, however distress- 


portiqp K>f them are idle, profligate, cd, will not have recourse to begging, 
and lazy, and living in Jreat diwipa- Street hoggars, with very few cx- 
tion. jT ceptions, utterly Worthless and incor- 

The rector of Sa^iiC^lcment Danes rigiblo. 
describe^ tTiefrt amoving very well, es- Luxurious living, 
pecially if they are pu tty well maim- Advantages of begging are such» 
ed, blind, or ir they have children ; he that the parties would rather be im* 
dcscnbcs various practices of the beg- prisoned three months in the year than 

relinquish it. 

The beggars, after having peram- Beggais evade the Vagrant Act by 
bulatcd their circuits, live well, spend* tarrying matches and articles of little 
ing a considerable portion of raotiey ; intrinsic value for sale. 


have hot suppers, and regale them¬ 
selves with various liquors. 

From 2(X) to 3(X) beggars frequent 
two pubhe-houses in St Giles's, divi¬ 
ded into coippanics, and subdiy^ded 
into walks; live luifliriously at night. 


Gainful practices* of a man who is 
something ftf an attorrey. 

Various j|)rdctices fot obtaining mo'^ 
uey by beggars who arc complete im¬ 
postors. 

Out or 40() beggars in St Giles’s, 

t 1 I • . I . . 


Beggars scarify their feet to make 350 are capable of earning tlu’ir own 
the blood come; they change their liviijg. 

routes every day ; share considerable Fn the course of this niquirj', it ap- 
sums of money, and get scandaloiibly peared that^n almost .til of the city 
drunk ; quarrel and fight ; and one parishes, and in some of those in the 
teaches the other^the mode of Extort- rfieighbourhoftd, the jxk.i arf. farmed ; 
ing money ; *thcy*are the worst of to which the re appeartobeconjidcr- 
chapi^er8,blas.J)hemou8, and abusive ; able ol^cctions; and, among others, 

jfobtors adding^to tfi r .i.nbcrs of*bcggar{i in 


they arc ^lotc^ed ia imjf 
in one parish, they go into adotitcr 
Xni. I'AIlT II 


the •■trect 


vox, 

f 


the persons who tak' 
‘J O 
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tb£m to farm derive a pr^6t from aU housea at Hoxton and Mile End, k 
lowing them to go out to ask chanty, appears they were much crowded, and 
u One person at Hoxton farms the extremely filthy; nine, and ten, and 
poor of 40 parishes, all withm the eleven persons in a room ; no space in 
city; the number of paupers about the rooms when the beds were let 
3(K), many of whom beg. down ; no classification of the pau- 

In another house' at Hoxton, the pens ; in one of them no infirmary, 
poor of 17 parishes are farmed; in A practice ^ “ flating" prevailed, 
some parishes there are no ppor to be which is an allowance of in lieu 
sent to faim. of a dinner. In one of the houses at 

At Mjle End there is a house where Hoxton, the paupers <liad the melfns 
tlic poor of nearly 40 parishes, mostly jof going out when they chose to do 
in the city, arc farmed ; some from so. Twenty-two persons slept m a 
neighbouring parishes ; 350 paupers room 28 15 ; idiots were mix- 

at Mill'End, and 150 in another louse ed w<tii!*'otner paupers. Gieat com¬ 
at Old Ford. plaint of the clothing being very de- 

Thc whole riumbeiw may go bout Icctive, and of the insufficiency and 
twice a-week, Wednesdays and quality of the food. On the whole, 

tuidays \ the situation of the paupers ui the 

The persons farming them do nw houses of these contractors appears to 
admit that the paupers beg to their be very wretched.^ r 

knowledge; they have not, however, One class of paupers is so numerous 
always distinguishing dresses. It is as to renderht desirable to make a spe- 
alleged the paupers liave their meals cial statemcr/^ respecting them. Wc 
on going-out days, and that they have allude to the r.itives of Ireland, in 
religious instruction. which partof the unitl’Q’fffngdom there 

The poor of three parishes, six only are no laws for the support and mam- 
in number, farmed in a house near the tenance of the poor. Some of thene 
Minories ; they are allowed to go out come to England (chiefly to London, 
on Fridays and Saturdays,Oi Sundays ; or to places near it) in search of wiaMity... 
c.n other days not without leave. at a particular season of the year, and 

A police magistrate stales he had frequently do not return, 
proof of lnmdtcds of parish paupets Much pains, by ver)'particular in- 
begging on a Sunday. quirics, were taken in the year 1815, 

j\ cii'.tom pievails in'workhouses by a remarkably humane gentleman, 
m general, to sufter the pauperto go to ascertam the number in London, 
out otrasu'ually for holidays at ccr-■ only distinguishing the parishes; the 
tain time-, of the )ear , rest'lt of which was, thg,t b878 adults, 

.V pauper, farmed out by a city pa- and 7288 children, were then found, 
rish, fiad a wtAly allowance from the making a total of 14,184. 
farmer of me [)»oi at Hoxtoot by In a court in Mary-le-bonnc parisli, 
whom fic was pel nutted to go 1)111 to containing only 21* very small houses, 
beg V 7 {’() of these poor people were found 

From the evidence of two mctii-bcrs m a situation likely to occasion acon- 
of till, '^'omnuttce, wlfki visited the sidetible riskofcoiitag^on. These are. 



* i %» • 

* This seeius to be the entire euiM' ot the evil, y’hc poor-aie orucily, or luratdy 
and dlilKrallv tivateel in pooi-lum-es, and iheiice they become mendicants ^ an al- 
ternatue —1 1)1 loa 
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however, not sH mendicants; but it 
has been stated by the gentlemjinjwho 
gave that evidence, since his examina¬ 
tion, that there were few of that num¬ 
ber who had not themselves begged, or 
employed some in their families to do so. 

In the parish of St Giles, 32j()00/. 
was raised for the j^r ; of which 
20,0CK)/. was applied to the lowest 
Irish 

The chief clerk to the magistrates 
at Guildhall states, that these pcopk 
are passed to Bristol and Liverpool, 
where they take across. 

And the derk.to the Lo*iE»Mayor 
supposes there are agents in those 
ports to convey paupers to Ireland, 
who are passed under the 17 Geo. II. 
c. 5. ; but the Committee will have 
occasion to state, that on inquiry it 
has been found there is a misconcep¬ 
tion respecting that. . 

It 18 stated, that not one in terr who 
are passed to Ireland ape shipped. 

A few of the pojtrr^ort are enabled 
to return country by the Irish 

Society, lately instituted; butthefunds 
of that benevolent establishment arc 
loo limited to enable it to give much 
affif^taiicc to such as arc desirous of 
going home. 

The allowance for the passage of 
the paupers is so small, that they have 
been nearly famished when that has 
been a long one. 

Probably .5(XX) more Irish poor m 
London in the latter end of June than* 
there had begn five weks before. • 

Some reforfh hal been attempted 
among the lower Irish in the capital, 
by the establishment of a free school 
for their benefit in the paiish of St 
Giles ; but unhappily it has not suc¬ 
ceeded to any considerable extent, not¬ 
withstanding the meritorious excrtionii 
of a very intdhgchl and humane mass- 
tcryijfbo attributes the failure pi inci- 
to the pareiit% taking ^thc chil¬ 
dren from the school for the more pro¬ 
fitable occupation of begging 


Another class of beggars to which 
the Commute e are desirous of drawing 
the attention of the House, are pi*f- 
Bons who receive pensions from the 
Royal Hospitals at Greenwich and 
Chelsea for naval and military services, ' 
as some of them arc amongst the most 
importunate of tjiose who infest the 
streets.* 

Some who have pensions as soldiers 
or sailors are among those *\ho apply 
by letters for chanty; one sailor, who 
had lost a .leg, is one of the most vio- 
leik and desperate chauictcrs in the 
me^'opolis. 

Among beggars of the very worst 
soft there arc*about thirty Greenwich 
pwisioncrs, who have iiistnimerita of 
uusic, and go about in parties. 

The class of beggars who arc Green¬ 
wich and Chelsea pensioners is pretty 
numerous j they are represented to car¬ 
ry on the titide begging to a consi¬ 
derable extent, 

A marine, who complained he had 
only 11. a-ycar pension, said, he could 
make a day’s work m an hour in any 
square in London. 

Some are guilty of acts of violence 
when in the custody of the contractor 
for removing beggars. 

A peilsioiier who had 18A a-ycai 
from Chelsea, when^akeu up begging, 
had bank notes in a tin box concealed 
in Ills waistcoat; and on many of that 
description ficquentlyH.s, 10a., or 12s,f 
are found,' that they have got in a 
day. • 

A pensioner of 7/.a-year, commit¬ 
ted for begging , sailors fraiqucntly go 
foiw.or five together. , 

Chelsea pensioners beg in all direc¬ 
tions, at pc^ods between the r^eipts 
of their pennon. Win n the uafish of- 
»ficcr8 know that persons wfto receive 
relief from ihem are entitled to pen¬ 
sions, yiicy deduct half the amount of 
the pensions on sending lit a list to the 
office. 

A Chelsea pensioner, win recencs 
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1«. 6rf. a-day, is one of the most noto¬ 
rious beggars who infest the town. 

A Greenwich pensioner of IL a-ycar 
gets from 5s. to lO.s. for writing beg¬ 
ging letters. 

The last description of beggars that 
remain for your Committee to take 
notice of, are those who seek charity 
by letters. 

Some thousand applications by let¬ 
ters are n\ade for chanty to ladies, no¬ 
blemen, and gentlemen, in the metro¬ 
polis : two thousand on an average 
were within the knowledge of one^n- 
dividual, who was employed to noake 
inquiries. i 

Some were from perrons receiving 
pensions as sailors or soldiers, or frSm 
the public companies. > 

Several persons subsist by M'riting 
letters ; one woman profits by the prac¬ 
tice, who receives a guinea a-week as 
a legacy from a relation, and has laid 
out 200/. ui the funds. Letters have 
been written by the same person in 
five or SIX difterent hands. 

Persons who tvrile begging letters 
are called twopenny-post beggars, and 
profit considerably by the practice. 

Petitions earned about frequently 
obtain money ; many persons live by 
writing these letters. ‘ 

A man who keeps a school writes 
begging IcUeis loi 2d. each, 

A gi OSS iiuposition clet&cjed, that 
jyas attempted in a begging letter 
The vagrant act evaded by persons 
lesortiiig to begging by Iqttcis. A 
person who lun, been an attorney s 
clerk much empfojed in writing such 
kttei s. • * 

The facts here stated having 'im- 
piessed upon your Comnh*tee a clear 
coiiviCt^^jn of the extuii of the prarti- 
ces of me felicity in wu lou/^ways in the 
metropolis, jiiKl having hi ought u.ider 
then- view the magnitude and peini- 
cioii, (. oiiscquences of t!ie evif, tlici' 
next thueght it then duly to niqui'o 
what couijCUoiis liad been ..^.pli^d , 


and it will he seen how ineffectual 
thoae have generally been where they 
were attempted. 

Before they proceed, however, to 
do that, they think it right to observe, 
that 

I’he frequent resort to gin shops is 
stated as a means of encouraging beg¬ 
gars in their practice. 

And that lotteries have reduced 
some to want. j 

. On the other hand, Sunday schools 
arc stated to have produced a most 
beneficial efegt^jn the morals and ha¬ 
bits oi*lffelower order of the people. 

The sturdy beggars are sent to 
Bridewell, but are turned loose again. 

Beggars are sent to Bridewell for 
merely begging; if insolent fora month, 
the city parish officer sends them al¬ 
ways out of his district. 

The chaplgin of Bridewell, who ap¬ 
pears to havejbeen not merely attentive 
to the duty r^miired of him, but with 
mnchzeallo havc’tjijjiceeded that, states, 
that in the com so orWQrfeen years, 
there wcie not si\ instances of persons 
having been reformed by having been 
committed to Bridewell, lie menuon- 
cd one of a w'oman having been 
mitted there thnty-nine times, for a 
week, a fortnight, or a month; and 
others a great number of times. 

Beggars arc not reformed in Bride¬ 
well ; too short a time there. 

Apprentices have been committed 
to Bridewell two or three times ; but 
not ipany instances of th'^t. 

Vain attempts dt reform of women. 

In ton days or a fortnight after the 
beggars from Bridewell are passed in¬ 
to ilie couutiy, they arc on their hands 

it '.1111 

w* 

It appears from the whole of this 
evidence, that a uniform and active 
cjceicise of the duty of ihc magistrates 
would po far to dear the streets the 
Metropolis ; but ,’f the rneiidicaaK,. 
when it’mdvcd by the justices, shall be 
aik>ued to .o where tl.cy phase in the 
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country, the evil will only be trans¬ 
ferred there, where the nuisance of 
their practices is as intolcrabib ds in 
the capital. 

There is clear evidence that when 
they are sent on their way to their pa¬ 
rishes, they escape and disperse, after 
the first stage. ^ 

Beggars who have\cen passed to 
their panshes, frequently return. 

» Jli'fercncc has been had to the evi- 
^Icnce of the person who contracts for 
conveying the beggars from the ir.e- 
tiopolis, to shew, tu^ lie conveys an¬ 
nually fioin 12,000 in a 

year; many ^lnl^s the same persons 
who have returned to the capital. 

The legal authority for leprcssing 
the practice') so justly complained of, 
and so clearly proved to exist, appears 
apparently to be conlined to the pro¬ 
visions of" the 17th Geo. II. c. 5. ge¬ 
nerally called the vagrait act; ijo in¬ 
stances appear wdiere tlje magistrates 
have acted under .anyji»:j^her. 

That aa prjvfi s.^^, s to divide the va¬ 
grants into three clas-ses —idle and dis- 
oiderlypersons, rogues and vagabonds, 
and incorrigible rogues; allotting dif- 
ji^r^nt ])Uni*bments to each, according 
to ilie degiee of the olfence. But the 
humble mendicant, asking alms in a 
state of nearly famishing, is included 
in the first class, and so is liable* to 
commitmcntto the house of correction, 
in like manner as the sturdy and inso¬ 
lent beggar, living m a state of com¬ 
parative luxury, is: “ All persons 
going abouf from,door to doof, or 
placing themselves in streets, high¬ 
ways, 6r passages, to beg Kir gather 
alms, in the parishes or places where 
they dw^ll, shall be deemed idle and 
disorderly persons; ^nd it shall be 
lawful for any justice of the jitace to 
commit such-offenders to the house of 
corr^;j*tion, to be kept to hard laboilr 
fqyany time not exceeding one raonih.” 
.‘CF such persoiK) shdll icsist being car¬ 
ried to the hotise of correction, ihej 


arc to be subject to the said punish¬ 
ments as rogues and vagabonds; and 
a reward of ten shillings is payabljB to 
any one, whether parish officers or i/llSt, 
who shall take up such peisons. 


MENKIRIAL 

7V) Amencan S( uaic nnd House of 
J{( j)i L.\e)ilultvi\s onAfncftn (Coloni¬ 
zation, 

V’m-. President and Board of Mana- 
ge\;& of the American Colonization 
JSi ciety respectfully represent, that be¬ 
lli^ about to commence the execution 
o/the object to which their views have 
been long duected, they deem it pro¬ 
per and nccessat y to address themselves 
to the legislative council of their coun¬ 
try. They^trust that this object will 
be considered in itself of great national 
importance, will be found insepaiably 
connected with another, vitally affect¬ 
ing the honour and interest of this na¬ 
tion, and leading in its consequences 
to the most desirable results. 

Believing that examination and re- 
fieclion will bliew that such arc its 
connexiops and tendency, they are en- 
Lourciged to present themselves, and 
their cause, where*thcy know that a 
public measure, having these advanta- 
ge.s, cannot fail to receive all the coun¬ 
tenance and aid it may require * 
The last census shews the number 
of free pdbple of colour of the United 
States, and their rapid increase. Sup¬ 
posing them to increase tn the same 
rat!W„ it will appear how larj^ a pro¬ 
portion of population will, in the 
course of even a few years, (,oa^iSta»£ 
persons of t^at description, 

No argument is.necebbafy to,shew 
that this is veiy far indeed from con- 
stitutiisg an increase of our physical 
atrcugtli, not can llierc be a popula¬ 
tion, in any country, ncutial as to its 
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effecte upon society. The least obser¬ 
vation shews, that this description of 
persons arc not, and cannot be, cither 
useful or happy among us ; and many 
considerations, which need not be men¬ 
tioned, prove, beyond dispute, that it 
18 best for all the parties interested that 
there should be a separation; that those 
who are now free, ai d those who may 
become so hercafier, should be pro¬ 
vided with the means of attaining to a 
state of icspectability and hajipineba, 
which It IS certain they have iievet'yet 
reached, and therefore can never be 
likely to leath m this country. 

Scvei al of tlie States, deeply iiiterl st¬ 
eel in 1 his Mib)ect, have already applk.’d 
to the geneiai government; and con- 
curring in the views of yourmemoriul- 
ists, botii bom consideiations of justice 
towards themselves and humanity to 
the coloured people, have expressed 
to the general government, tlieir de¬ 
sire that a country should be procuicd 
foi them in the land of tlicir forefa- 
theisS, t.j vviucli such of them as should 
choose to avail tliemselves of the op¬ 
portunity might be removed. It has 
been the one single object of the so¬ 
ciety, which your memoiialists repre¬ 
sent, to effect this end. They have 
made tlu' most cautious and particular 
iliquni.’S .ih to the practicability of 
such a plan, and tt« prospects of suc¬ 
cess, both in tins country .\nd in Afri¬ 
ca ; and they arc warranted in decla- 
fiiig, that there ai c no difficulties which 
they do not confidently expect will be 
easily ovcrci'me by a modei*vite exer¬ 
tion of discrciioK and perseverance. 

In this country, and m almost every 
part of k, they have found a zcalbus 
and decided approbation^expressed, 
words and dteds, by a vpst 
inajorit^'s.T all^classes of t^ur citizens; 
and ^Jus ft^ntlment is con'tinually in-’ 
cieasing as the measuic becomes moic 
the subject of discussion and reflection. 
Its iinpoi tance all admit; and us pi ac- 


ticability, though doubted by many at 
first, 18 daily less questioned. 

The fwo last Reports of the Society, 
to which your memorialists beg leav^ 
to refer, shew the success of their mis¬ 
sion to Africa, and the result of their 
inquiries upon that continent. From 
those It ib manifi:i&t that a situation can 
be readily obtained, favourable to com¬ 
merce and agriculture, in a healthy 
and fertile country, and that the na¬ 
tives are well disposed to give every 
eni ouragement to the establishment of 
such a settlement among them. I'huj 
It appcaii^f'tTrai an object or great na- 
tiouarconcern, alreSdy cxpiessly de¬ 
sired by some of the states, and truly 
desirable to all, receiving also the 
appiobation of those upon whom it 
is more immediately to operate, is 
brought within our reach. 

But this subject dciives, perhaps, 
its ciiief interest from its connexion 
with a mcasu*;^ which has already, to 
the honour or vur country, occupied 
the deliberation oF*ti>i£iMigres8 ol the 
United States. 

Your memorialists refer with plea¬ 
sure to the act passed at the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress, suppleme.it.iry texihe. 
act formerly passed for the suppression 
of the slave trade. The means afford¬ 
ed, by the provisions of that act, for 
the accomplishment of its object, are 
certainly great; but the total extir¬ 
pation of this disgi aceful trade can¬ 
not, perhaps, be expected from any 
measures which icly alone upon the 
emplbyroent of a nantim'e force, how¬ 
ever considerable. 

The profits attending it are so ex¬ 
traordinary, that the cupidity of the 
unprincipled will still be tempted to 
continue It, as long as there is any 
chance.of e.scaping the vigilance of the 
cruisers engaged against them. From 
the best information your memofljaliets 
have been able to obtain of the nan.f’c, 
causes^, and course*of this trade, and of 
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the present sitiiation of the coast of 
Africa, and the habits and dispositions 
of the natives, they arc well isshred 
that the suppression of the African 
slave-Jradf, and the civilization of the 
natives, are measures of indispensable 
connexion. • 

Such an opinion 1^8 been avowed 
many years ago, by 'those best ac- ^ 
quauitcd with this subject, and expe- 
'ncnce has abyndantly confirmed it. 

• The documents and papers which 
your memorialists had heretofore the 
honour of presenting^to Congress, and 
those conUincd in tlic^iffite'J^ports of 
the society, prov'e this position. 

Since the establishment of the Eng¬ 
lish settlement at Sierra l.eonc, the 
slave-trade has been rapidly ceasing 
upon that part of the coast. 

Not only the kingdoms in its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, but those up¬ 
on tRe Sherbio and Baglioo rivers, and 
others with whom the people of that 
settlement have opcr:t,*S a communica¬ 
tion, have»Lc'"? jn'evailed upon to aban¬ 
don It, and arc turning their attention 
to the ordinary and innocent pursuits 
of civilized nations. 

»• •That theuarae consequences will re¬ 
sult from similar settlements cannot be 
doubted. When the natives there see 
that the European commodities, for 
which they have been accustomed to 
exchange their fellow-beings, until 
vast and fertile regions have become 
almost depopulated, can be more easi¬ 
ly and saMy obtained by other pur¬ 
suits, can if be bekeved that th?y will 
hesitate to profit by the experience i 
Nor vvill the advantages oficivih/ation 
be alone exhibited. That religion, 
v;hose-mandate is •* peace on earth, 
and good-will towiards men,’* will 
“ do Its erran^ will deliver them 
fiom tjie bondage of their miserable 
6UP;3rttitions, and display the sime 
ti^mphs which it is achieving m every 
' land. ' * • • 


That such points of settlement would 
diffuse then light around the coast, 
and gradually dispel the darkness 
which has so long ensbtouded that cenR'- 
tuient, would be a reasonable hope^ 
and would justify the attempt, even if 
experience had aot ascertained its sue- * 
cess. Although, therefore, nuuh may 
be eflected by tl»e vigilant opcuitioiis 
of ti wdll-disposed naval force, it in to 
be feared that nuicli will always remain 
to be done, until some degfee of civil¬ 
ization IS attained by the inhabitants 
the coast of A Inca. The piesent 
mkasuies, therefore, for the suppres- 
SK/n of the slave trade, if unconnected 
w»th others for the improvement of 
t^jie natives, must be long continued, 
the effects produced by them will 
be partial, tedious, and unceitain ; and 
the least relaxation of this vigilance 
will leviVc It. 

But those mcasincs, and all others 
involving expense and labour, may be 
withdrawn, as soon as these establish¬ 
ments upon the coast become strong 
enough to participate in the contest 
against avarice and inhumanity, and 
shall obtain from their evident ad¬ 
vantages over the natives a proper in¬ 
fluence among lliem. And here your 
memorialists beg leave, respectfully, to 
suggest their fears, that many of ilie 
piofligate adventurers in this tiade will 
evade tha search of our cruisers by 
their artful contrivances in disguising 
their national character. Wchave'rdh- 
8011 to believe that the slave-ships of 
other iiltions assume the flag and cha¬ 
racter of Americans»to evade the search 
of British cruizers. I3»it not, there- 
fbr®, to be expected, that tke act late¬ 
ly passc^will often be defeated by 
American slave-ships dn^°***' 

reign flag#and character careful 
consideration of jthis sublet l^as con¬ 
vinced us, that alloiir efiorts will bciu- 
suffiwent to accomplish their pui poses, 
unless some friendly arrangement tan 
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be made among the maritime powers 
of the world, whu h shall leave no shel¬ 
ter to those who deserve to be consi¬ 
dered and treated as the common ene¬ 
mies of mankind. 

Whether a permission, under any 
modification, to certain specified ships, 
or in certain latitudes, to search and 
st’i/e hlave-blups under our flag, such 
as Great Bntaiu and other European 
powers have mulually given to each 
other, can®bc properly gi anted by our 
government, wo cheerfully leave to the 
wisdom and justice of Congress to (Ve- 
termiiie. Your niemoiiahsts will o/'.ly 
express tin ii hope and belief, that yi^ur 
deliberations upon this interesting sitb- 
joct will enable you to discern a way, 
without any coinpromisemeiit of oir 
national honour, by which our coun¬ 
try may be placed among the foremost 
and most tllicieiit assertorS of the 
rights of humanity. But yourmemo- 
rialisib humbly cembwier, that the co- 
loni/ation ot Af .ca offers the most 
powerful and indispensable auxiliary 
to the means already adopted, for the 
extermination of a trade, winch is now 
exciting, in every countiy, that just 
indignation which has been long since 
felt and cxpresbcd in this. 

No nation has it so much in its power 
to furnisli prc.pei settlers for such esta¬ 
blishments as this i no nation has so 
deep an iiiteiest in thus du'posing of 
them. By the law passed at the last 
^‘ssion, and before referred to, the cap¬ 
tives who may be taken by our crui- 
zers from the slave-ships aft to be 
taken to Afiica, and delivered to the 
custody of agents appointed by the 
PiesKienU There will then be a set¬ 
tlement of captured negroe^ upon the 
consequence of the* measures 
already ^ftpqpled. And it ts evidently 
moat \nipoi^iant, if,not necessary to 
such a settlement, that the civilized 
people of colour, of this country, whose 
industry, enterprizc, and knowledge of 


agriculture and the arts, would render 
them most useful assistants, should be 
connected with such an establishment. 

When, therefore, the object of the 
Colonization Society is viewed in con¬ 
nexion with that entire suppression of 
the slave-trade which your memorial¬ 
ists trust it is rej/jfved shall be effected. 


its impoitancc'becomes obvious and 
extreme. The beneficial consequences 
resulting from success in such a mca-- 
sure It is impossible to calculate. To 
the general cause of humanity it will 


afford the most^ch and noble toiitri-t 
bution_v,and Tor the nation that re¬ 


gards that cause, that’employs its pow¬ 
er in its behalf, it cannot fail to pro¬ 
cure a proportionate reward. It is by 
such a course that a nation insures to 


Itself the protection and favour of the 
Governor of the world. Nor are there 
wanting views and considerations, ari¬ 
sing from ouir peculiar political insti¬ 
tutions, which would justify the sure 
expectation of '^e most signal bless¬ 
ings to oiu selves frftrH-the-ws' omphsh- 
ment of such an object. If one of 
these conbeqtiences shall be the gradual 
and almost impeiceptible removal of a 
national evil, w Inch all unite m lamcrJt*^ 


mg, and for which, with the most in¬ 
tense, but hitherto hopeless anxiety, 
the patriots and statesmen of our coun¬ 
try nave laboured to discover a leme- 
dy, who can doubt that, of all the 
blessings w-e may be permitted to be¬ 
queath to our descendants, this will re¬ 
ceive the richest tribute of their thanks 


and veneration ? i 


Your memorialists cannot believe 


that such an evil, universally acknow¬ 
ledged and deprecated, has been irre- 
niovably fixed upon us. Some way 
will always be opened by Providence, 
by which a people, desirous of acting 
justly aud benevolently, may be led to' 
iht attainment of a meritorious o^ct. 
And they believe, that of all the pl^s 
that the most sagacious and discerning 
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of our patriots have suggested for ef- 
tt?cting what they have so greatly dc- 
'•iied, the coloni/ation of Atnca'inthe 
manntr piopoacd> pitaiiit!. tlie faitebt 
proapects (. t sHCcesb. But if it bt ad- 
imtttcf to be evc| so doubtful whtthcr 
this liapp) itbult shall be the upward 
ot our exertions, )it, if great and cei- 
tain btnefits immediately attend them, 
wh) may not others,‘still gi eater, fol- 
iow them ’ 

• In a work evidently piogressive,who 
hall assign limits to the good that /e^l 
And perstvtianee shall be permitted to 
accomplish ^ Your inlmona^i&ts beg 
k ivc to state, that having expanded 
c msiek 1 able funds in prose culing their 
inquires and in ikuig piej nations, 
the) aie ne>w about to send out i co¬ 
lony, and comph tt the purchase aliei- 
ely stipuhted for with the native kings 
andf hiefs*ol Sherbro, of a suitable ter- 
ulorf foi then est ibh’liment. The 
nurnbti they are now eri* bled to trans¬ 
port and provide for. is but a small 
proportiouof the pvoplc of colour who 
have expiesstd then de irctogo , and, 
wi hout a largci and mute sudden in- 
cie ise ot their funds than can be ex- 
jje^teel ii(ia the viluntny eoitribu 
lions of individuals, their progress must 
be slow md unceitain J hey have al¬ 
ways flittered themselves with the 
hope, that wnen it was seen they had 
s ir nounteel the diiheulti o of prepara¬ 
tion, and shewn that means applied to 
the execution of their design would 
lead directly and evidently to its ae- 
eomplishinefit, they would be eiiubltd 
to obtain for it the national counte¬ 
nance and assistance To, this point 
they have arrived , and they therefore 
respeetfull} uquest, that this interest- 
1 ig subject may receive the considera¬ 
tion of your honourable bo^y, and 
that the ^es ntrv% department may be 
authof^t^cd, in such way as may meet 
your approbation, to extend,to this 
'object such pe^cuniSry and other aid as 




It may be thought to require and de¬ 
serve. 

Your memoualists furlhei request* 
tint the subsciibcis to the Aniencyn 
Colom/ation bociety may bt incorpo¬ 
rated, by an act of Congress, to enaole 
tin m to actwith pioie effieieney mear¬ 
ly ing on the gieat and impoitaui ob¬ 
jects of the Soejtty, and to tliable 
them, vfith more etonomy, to manage 


tin bencvoleul euutiibutions iiitiustcd 
to tiiLii eaie • 




John Mvson, 

W lo\i,s, 

L. li Caluwcli , 
I b Key, 


Committee 


I 


J, 1820 


R1 PORT 

Ou flieCoHs^ilahoy of the It n/u/ liinghs 
oj Scotland 

The Select Commitlte to whom 
the several petitions which have* been 
piesentcd to this House from the 
Royal Burghs of bi otlaiid, during the 
yens 1&18, ISIO, and IH H), were re¬ 
ft ned, to exann ic iht matter, there¬ 
of, and to report then observation*'and 
opinions theieupori^^o tilt IIou , and 
to whom tjie reports which, up n the 
17tli day of June, 170*5, iiul thi I2th 
day of July, 1819, were made from th» 
Committees appointed to examine the 
matters of the seveial petitions from 
the Royal Burghs qf bcotland, were 
also referred, hive considered the said 
petitions, and hav’t agtttd ppon the 
following Report.— 

Your Committee, in offt.ring the rc-^ 
suit of Its labours, f* els it ne^iiHarjr'^o' 
• bespeak the indulgence of^e House, 
for the limited progress it nas iifade in 
the iqquiiy intrusted to its thaige , 
and such indulgence will, perhaps, ap- 
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pear but reasonable, when the House penccs of their journey, and of their 
shall advert to the peculiar circum- residence in London, (which is all 
stances under which your Committee your Committee have thought them- 
w«s appointed, and has continued to selves warranted to allow,) affords but 
sit, during the present Session. a very inadequate compensation. 

Your Committee was appointed on Under this impreipion, your Com- 
' the 4th of May; since which time the mitte,e have proceeded chiefly by the 
press of public business has been al- help of docunymtary evidence ; but 
most unprecedented! in amount, in im- feel it due to tile petitioners, whose al- 
portance, and peculiarity of interest, legations they have been appointed to 
Numerous other committees, of local examine, as well as to the House,' 
as well as’of general importance, have which has devolved to them an im- 
occasionallycalled its members to other portant trust, to state here tlic two 
inquiries, who have, besides, been s^b- following matej^al considerations : — 
jecl to their full share of the impei^Dus 1st J^at the documentary evidence 
claims upon their time, and attendance oblaifTed is necessarily made up by the 
on the committees relative to matters very oflitial persons whose conduct the 
of election. / petitioners ariaign ; and, 2dly, That 


Your Committee being early im¬ 
pressed with the impossibility of ex¬ 
tending Its inquiries,by oral testimony, 
into the minute detail of all the sixty- 
six Royal Burghs of Scotland, in re¬ 
ference to the varicus matteis com¬ 
plained of by the petitioners, with any 
prospect of concluding such inquiry 
within a moderate period of time, have 
adopted the classification of the alle¬ 
gations of the petitioners, detailed un¬ 
der eight separate heads of complaint, 
in the Report of last year, as their 
guide in conducting their, present 
couiscof investigation ; subject, how¬ 
ever, to such occjsional deviation as 
circumstances, disclosed iq the pro¬ 
gress of their inquiry, or arising from 
Some inherent peculiarity of case, 
might point out. 

Your Committee have becihconfirm- 
c'tl in this arrangement, and in their 
adoption of documentary, in preference 
to oral testimony, by observing the-ix- 
tieme inconvenience to which thcwit- 
’ ' JJSSSg^iimmoned to give evuience from 
aiTistaitiJs^of from 4(X) tq (>00 miles, 
Ere necessarily subjected, besides the 
loi.3 oi their time, and interruption to 
their professional employmentai; for 
which, the mere payment of the cx- 


such evidence is made up from records 
under the exclusive inspection and con¬ 
trol of the same official persons. 

From those documents. However, it 
will appear, that the allegations of 
fact, made by the petitioners, are very 
generally and silbstantially true; whilst 
the allegations orinfercnciwnay excite 
considerable diversity of opinion. 

Thus, with reference to the allega¬ 
tion of the mode of forming and con¬ 
tinuing the councils of thoburghs, 
mere fact, that these councils do gene¬ 
rally possess and exercise the powers 
vested in them by existing laws, of 
self-election and self-continuance, (ap¬ 
plying these terms to the bodies cor¬ 
porate, and not to the individual mem¬ 
bers) admits of no doubt; but the al¬ 
legation of inference, that to this cause 
is to be attributed nismariagement and 
abuse, when they exist, is indeed mat¬ 
ter of opinion, and can be best ascer¬ 
tained by patient and minute investiga¬ 
tion. 

The same persons are indeed gene¬ 
rally found to compose the council of 
a burgh for a series of- years, with 
merely such partial change ot‘*^Bifficial 
station «a8 the .set of the burgh or con- 
veniencjc of the ruling »party may re- 
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quire; until the adverse party gains 
the ascendancy, when a similar system 
of self-formation and self-elecftoil in 
the body of the council continues, 
until again di'iplaced by a similar 
cause ; however the persons or parties 
may change, the system continue^ the 
same. And it is here most essential to 
remark, that in many turghs it con¬ 
stantly happens, (and in all of them it 
tnay happen) that persons not quali- 
^ed to be chosen into the council of a 
burgh are so chosen ; and yet thefe 
seems much reason tg doubt, whether 
such unqualified persons, af|er being 
there sixty days,’can be displaced by 
any proceedings of law, but such as 
are so tedious and expensive, that they 
are never likely to be resorted to. 

Indeed, a recent case of this abuse 
has been stated, in a letter addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee, 
which is given in the Appendix rela¬ 
tive to Kirkcudbright. In that burgh, 
a pci son avowedly not qualified by the 
set (or C(uistitution of the Burgh) to 
sit there, was lately elected into Coun¬ 
cil ; an action was brought to displace 
him in the Court of Session. But the 
,^ij^lgmcnt ^pronounced in that Court 
was in substance to this effect, that a 
person who could not legally be elect¬ 
ed into council, having obtained ad¬ 
mission there, and the illegality of his 
election remaining unchallenged for 
the space of sixty days, such person 
is not removable by the ordinary 
course of law. * 

Anothei*casc of a different descrip¬ 
tion has lately occurred, as appears 
from fhc evidence of Mr Kennedy, a 
member of the Committee, in which 
It was held, that an idiot knowingly 
appointed to the of^ce of town-clerk 
by the magistrates of a royq) burgh, 
was noyeaiovaWe at their suit. * 
AgSm, the fact of large alienations 
of property from most of tiu; burghs 


is manifest, from the documents before 
your Committee; as also the frequent 
expenditure beyond income, and in Mth 
veral instances the accuraulatton>of 
debt. But the inference dravtii by the 
petitioners, that these things result 
from the mode ,of forming and con- • 
tinuing the councils, is a point on 
^ which the Commutec, not having ful¬ 
ly considered it, have forborne to de¬ 
cide. 

Under these circumstances, your 
Committee have thought it would be 
mipst satisfactory to its own Members 
as *well as to the House, to include in 
their Report, not only the evidence, 
but also tlie several distinct resolutions 
It has come *to in reference to these 
matters ; and to express their hope, 
that if the House shall think proper to 
appoint the same or another Commit¬ 
tee upon this subject, in the next Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, this and the re¬ 
maining, airegatnjns of the petitioners 
may undergo a full and adequate con¬ 
sideration. 

Your Committee cannot omit to no¬ 
tice in their Report the evidence sub¬ 
joined relative to the burgh of Cupar. 
An inquiry into the particulars of this 
Burgh was instituted, and witnesses 
summoned, in consequence of a specific 
allegation of the petition from thence, 
That seaU tn ike council of that 
burgh ha4frequently been bought and 
sold: and that the system of alternate 
election .and re-election between indi¬ 
viduals, by bargain, in continual suc¬ 
cession to each other, prevailed there, 
among the mcrchdijt-councillors, as a 
constant and uniform pt^ctice. 

••Your Commitfec lament,to report,- 
that the evidence has fully confirmed 
this allef^tion ; that these nt oceedin^z. - 
so gross ^nd iniquitous ^ 

turcy and so injuiious mjfheir effects, 
have been fully established; nay, even 
admitted to be true by the veiy persons 
8 
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ihenusc/iies tvho took part m them, and 
tvho ivcrc in fact the principal delin¬ 
quents. 

.The evidence relative to other mat¬ 
ters in t)iis burgh is iiulttd somewhat 
contradictory lint your Committee 
conceive, that some gf the ill eftects of 
these bad practnes are too apparent 
from the evidnjce.to admit of any 
doubt. 

It appeal'5 that Mi IVigusson was 
in the coutitil ol Cupai eiglilLtii .suc¬ 
cessive yearo, oi which he w'a>, duniig 
ten, succc8Mv<ly Provost;—that aaci- 
fice has been resorted to, Slice esstiiZl), 
to pi eve lit a fall and ]U‘it exposition of 
the picuiiiary atiunnis ol thi buigli ; 
that pc I SOD!) not le-adcnl aie fii (jiieiifly 
cliosen into council, who raul) atlu'id 
touncil-imctmjrs, i xccpl on tlic day ol 
the annual l led ion that the audit ol 
the accounts of the bnigh ixpuidituie 
ha\i nut been regular, hut have been 
occiMonally (Klavcd^oi sc'ver^l yeais. 

Yoiii Comnuttce, however, deem it 
of no gieat couscijlienee to unravel 
and ajipiednlc the conliadictions of 
the witiKssis in the t ase oi Cupar. 
The proof, or lathcr the admi.«sion of 
the sale ol seatvS in the council, and 
baigaiiih bclvveui iiuhviduals, of alter¬ 
nate thd.on mid re-clcction, exhibit 
such a coiiupi and impiopcr practice 
in the lormaiUMi ajid maintename of 
the council, as to make the siibse- 
(juenl conduct of that bodj, in nfei- 
ucice to the objects ol tins iiujiiiry, a 
matte I ol ininoi iiupoit.ince, Wluther 
the evils w Inch have resulted ficjin such 
proctedings he n,\ore oi less, may in¬ 
deed admit oi some disjnite , but thcie 
seems little doubt, that the S) stein lw- 
dcr which such e\il piactices have 
,.grov\ 11 up and btcorne maVirtd into 
acIivitJV^d niulei which no adeijuato 
remedy is l^i be found for' such evils, 
when uclccled, must be iii some ma¬ 
terial points eithci unsound in p^inci. 
jdc or dilictive ui opeiaiion. 


Your Committee cannot conclude 
their notice ot the evidence, without 
calling to the attention of the House 
the very extraordinary facts disclosed 
by ( oloncl France. William Grant, a 
Member of the House. * 

It, appears that Colonel Grant was 
Provost of the.Bill gh of Elgin, du¬ 
ring the years *1816, 1817, and 1818; 
also Provost of Forres, during two of 
these same yeais, 1816 and 1817 ; and 
also in the council of*the burgh 
K.iiin, from the year J8J2to the jire- 
sent tunc, inclusive. 

It IS rtijimecl by the sets of tbiec* 
out <(f^ie four burglis, of which Co- 
loiiil Giant was in council at the 
s.um tiui'-, that the members of coun¬ 
cil should be meuha.its or tialhekcis 
within tlie respLC fve Iniigh. It must 
he superfluous loi liie Couuniilee to 
observe, tliat tin. sc foui bufghs ate so 
far distant fu'mi each other, ad'to ren¬ 
der ttc observance of this provision of 
the sets of tluee of them wholly in¬ 
compatible with the facts lielailed m 
evidence. 

Whatevi r dcioee of culpable irre- 
guhuit) tliise di-.i.lobUre& may exhibit, 
) our Committii c’c inclinwd to impytc 
us existence rather to the defects or 
the system, as exhibited within these 
four burghs, and to the disregard to 
the strict terms of the sets, so preva¬ 
lent in many of the royal blirgbs, than 
to any particular culpability in the in¬ 
dividual here concerned. 

The llesolutions of your Commit¬ 
tee, afludcd to in the foixnei part of 
this Report, arc as follow :— 

Jii'Mi/eed, —That the Commitieewill 
evamme, in tlie first placi, into the al¬ 
legations of the jientioncrs, as to the 
bjbtcm of self-election. 

lusolj:c<l, —That it appears to the 
Committee, that ihccmode njt election 
oLthe town-councils in nearlj^I the 
Scottish burglis, IS fomided on the 
general principle Recognized by the 
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Act 14^9, c. }J0, viz. That the old 
council shall choose the new cfmricilf 
restricted, however, in its application 
by the set oi constitution of each 
burgh, both in respect to the prepara.. 
tion of the old council eligible to re- 
elections, and in the Idtitucle alltiwcd 
to the old council iij bclccting the 
members of the new.. 

Thus, the sets of some burghs, as 
Renfrew and .Lanark, admit of the 
annual re-clcction of all the membcr.8 
of the old council to seats in the new. 
Those of the greater i»’imber of but ghi. 
limit the luimbey of old courejUors, 
who may be re-electcd ; but at the 
same time requiic or admit of a ma¬ 
jority of the old council being conti¬ 
nued in the new ; while the sets of 
some others lequire, that the majority 
of the ney council shall be diflerent 
peisons,; and in a few, instances, to 
such an extent, as .ilmost cntiiely to 
destroy the effect of the pnnciple of 
the Act 1469. 

The set!! of many burghs have the 
nomination of the new menihers of 
the new council entirely to tie* old 
count il. According to tliose of ollitrs, 
flit old coiRicil must select a poitiori 
of the lieu, from lists furnished by 
the several corporations; or furnish 
lists from Avhich the corporations 
themselves , elect ; or must shorten 
lists furnished by the corporations, 
who finally elect from these leduced 
lists. And, in a few instances, the coi • 
porations h|ve the diicct nomii^ation 
of a certain nnmLtf of the members of 
the nc^y council. 

Ih 'svhcHy —77/'// iJie nlfcsraliou of 
tin’ old coumil c/tooun^ iJic fieii , ur^td 
liij the pt tit loner}, to pi c\ oil in the 
toivn-coumil, dots appeal to the (’om~ 
mtttec to he Jimeraily ivarra'ldcd hij 
the lun^^'^ V(t practice of do bnr^di.. 

Itcsohali’—Thut it u the < ipinion “of 
this Cotmnitli i'y ih({f the huriri^sa not 
incorporated fune no contthl wtr Ikr 
expendiluie of tin racnuc of the 


burgky or ovci the sale of the cmimm 
g/W nr pnpciiij of the Imigh ; nor 
am/potvci q/'ptevi ntiw;^ tin mniriitrates 
and council ftom < onitai tin^ debisffbr 
tvhicli the common e^ood is liable. 

liesolvrd ,—Tliat it is alleged by 
most of the petirtoucrs, that the com¬ 
munity arc liable in their propei ty and 
• persons,for debts** ontracted by their 
magistrates; but the (’ommitlee have 
not been able to ascertain whether 
such alligations aie f^oundeil in law or 
not, the Committee not liaving found 
any decision of any court upon the 
Bub|CCt. 

Ihwohedy —That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the burgesses 
and COT poi atioiis have no power to 
compel then magistrates and council 
to account for the niaiiagement of the 
revemu’s and funds under tin ir charge. 

licsoleed ,—That in the opinion of 
tins Committee, it has been ch'arly 
proved in two instances, about ten or 
fifteen years ago, that scats in the 
luuiicil of Cupar have been sold ; and 
fiom the evidence before the Commit- 
tie, there is reason to believe that ae- 
VI ral other instances h.ive occurred, 
tin last of which took place six years 
ago. 

Ill uilved, —That, in tfie opinion of 
this Committee, the practice prevails 
gem rally m the bilrgli of Cupar, for 
ca* h of tin; tliiiteen men liants’ coun¬ 
cillors to have what is called iieigliboiir 
couiuillois, who alt* 1 nately ilect ant! 
rc-clcctiach other by individual choice, 
which, as a point of IiomniT, continues 
during the lives of the parties ; and, 
in jnaiiy ea'-i s, ihia.agrccrftt nt of allcr- 
natt»elee 110,1 haj extendid, rti case of 
death, to bhc ‘ons or in au st ie)?itioii8 
oflhc' dei^asi d neighhoiM eoiuv'Jfilvrv 

Jiesolvrik —'I’hat it do^f*appear, 
from the Repoit»of the^l.ominittee 
last year, and iheevidcKi then taken, 
tliat tt waste an/1 niismaiiagemeuL of 
eharilable fundi, placed in the hariel-. 
oi till magistrates as ci-offici; tics- 
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tees, has taken place, to a great ex¬ 
tent, in the burgh of Aberdeen ; to a 
ainaller extent in the burgh of Dundee, 
at detailed in the said Report: That 
in the burgh of Edinburgh, where 
there are also considerable charitable 
funds under the m^agement of the 
magistrates, either as sole or joint trus¬ 
tees, there does not appear, from the* 
evidence before the Committee last 
year, any ground for supposing that 
those- funds have not been properly 
administered; neither does there ap¬ 


pear any ground for so supposing, in 
eitheriof the other two burghs, whose 
cases have been examined by the Com¬ 
mittee in the last and present year. 
From the secrecy, however, with 
which the pecuniary transactions of 
the Councils are generally conducted. 
It cannot be .known whether such 
funds are well. or ill administered. 
Such abuses may exist without detec¬ 
tion ; but when the abiwe is discover¬ 
ed, a remedy is afforded by law as in 
other cases of breach of trust. 
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Again we have to report genia'l 
weather, an abund^t crop, fallinj^ 
prices, and distress among our fatmerb. 
The first three weeks of the yeaiP, like 
the last month of the preceding, were 
remarkable for keen frosts, and great 
fails of snow, with an average tempe¬ 
rature, lower than for several years. 
Hut spring may be said to have com¬ 
menced^ with the last week of January, 
and if continued without any material 
check till near the end of April. Du¬ 
ring this period all the spring-sown 
grams were put into the ground, fine¬ 
ly moulded as it had been by the frosts 
of winter, in the very best condition ; 
and the young plants rose out of the 
«o«l so cloSir and vigorous as to afford 
a fair promise of a plentiful harvest. 
The summer mouths, and the early 
part of August, were more variable, 
sometimes drought, and at other timeb 
moisture, being rather in excess; and 
while the crops were on some- soils 
laid by the rains, on others the straw 
was short, and the crop apparently 
deficient. Much ®f the wheat f^as in 
the former situation, and not a little 
of the*8pring corns in the hitter ; but 
the changes had not occurred at such 
a stage of their progress as to pro¬ 
duce any serious injury in either case. 
During the latter half of August and^ 
all Septps^er, the weather, though not 
perfetiry steady, was upon the whale 
exceedingly favourable to the'reaping 
and gathenng^of the crops? which ac¬ 
cordingly were all saved in the best 
ort^r.^fore the end of the latter 


nwnth. From this period to tHe end 
o^the year, with the exception of a 
few days in December, the tempera¬ 
ture was unusually high, with little 
lam, a^d no frost or snow. The pre¬ 
paration for another wheat crop, and 
the other labours of this period, were 
cai ricd on at the proper season, with¬ 
out any other interruption than what 
was occasioned by the want of mois¬ 
ture,—a circumstance which indicates 
a state of the atmosphere in October 
and November very rare in this part of 
the island. 

The following abstract from a Re¬ 
gister kept near Perth, exhibits in a 
concise and useful form the weather 
of 1820. The temperature will not, 
we believe, be found to differ material¬ 
ly from, the average temperature of 
Scotland. 
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The corn market bf this year opened and closed at the following prices, 
which are the averages of England and WaSes^— 
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Very little fluctuation of prices <fc- 
curred till March, when wheat, bat- 
ley, and oats, began to experience some 
advance, which was supported,^liough 
With little increase, through April, 
May, June, July, and August, In 
September a fall commenced, winch 
was much greater and more rapid than 
the rise had been ; wheat having de¬ 
clined in that month Ts. the quaiter, 
and ().t. more in October, By the end 
of November it luid sunk to and 
continued still lalluig ui l)i.ccmbor. 
The highest weekly average price of 
wheat for England and Wales was 7J.5, 
for the week ending oth August, and 
the lowest for the week ending 
30th Dcccmbei. The quartern loaf 
in London varied fiom l‘2h/. to lOJ, 
and in Edinbingh from 12(/. to 9d.; 
but the highest pijccs were only for a 
few weeks, the general prices being 
lOrf. and J Id. 

‘ This state of the mai ket, we think, 
clearly establishes the fact, that our 
own growth, including that ov Ireland, 
IS fully equal, in,favourable yeais, to 
our consumption. The impoits from 
Ireland V'C'i'c indeed considerable,‘a- 
mounting in all to 1,1'2.'5,038 quarters, 
of which 409,283 were wln^t, S8,34-3 
barley, and 918,3(>2oats ;jA’hereas the 
whole exports fron^ Britain to Ireland 
were only 12,806 quarters j but there 
is no reason to doubt that th^s sur- 
plus will be maintained, and even in¬ 
creased by the extension and improve¬ 
ment of c'ltivation in that countrj. 


The growth of Ifeland has been stead:- 
ly inclei'sing for these twenty years, 
and 'fery rapidly witiiin the last three. 
In the present year, all the foicign 
eorn imported was carried to the ware¬ 
house or re-exported, excepting oats, 
for which the ports opened in August, 
the veiy blameable manoeuvre of some 
interested individuals having raised the 
average one penny beyond the iniport 
rate of 27.v, the quarter, which admit, 
ted into our consumption 726,8231 
quarters, Tlie pnee of this grain, 
however, fell imiiu diatcly after, and it 
was excluded again from all parts by 
the averages taken in November. 

Duiing the whole of tbi: year, liyt'_ 
stock and butchcr-mcat maintaiiicd a 
higher price in proportion than corn, 
though before the end of it they had 
experienced a reduction of about 20 
per cent, as compared with the prices 
of 1819. In 1SJ8 and 1819 it seemed 
evident, that owing to the two unfa¬ 
vourable yeais preceding, the usual 
number of cattle gnd sheep had been 
somewhat diminiaiicd ; and this defi¬ 
ciency appeared still to be felt in 
1820. The demand for wool, of which 
the price was not materially lower than 
in 1819, also coptnbuted to maintain 
the valqc of sheep ; and to this we may 
add the abundance of graps^during the 
greater partof the summer and atrtumn, 
which kept up the price of grazing- 
stock, and afterwards the large pro¬ 
duce of the corn crops in straw, as well 
as of the hay crop^ which occaaioncd a 
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brisk dcnniul foi l.Mn cattle to go to 
the straw-yards. On the other hand, 
cattle lor fatting were somewhA de¬ 
pressed about tlie beginning of winter, 
from an expected deficiency of the 
tin nip crop The state ot the wia- 
thi.r in May and .lime, when the Jaiid 
wa-) iiiuhrpieparation for turnip, had 
been si-ry unfavourable f and tinsel op, 
thill fore, was likely t*o form perhaps 
the only exception to the general'abun- 
'd.fni e 

I’ttUions from I lie occupieis of land,* 
cwnijilaiiiing of dutti^s, and pia)iiig 
ioi 1 Jiii, whn h higa I'to be piusent- 
id i I'lv last t iMi ,*piMii'I 1 ito l\»iia- 

n.iiit dii'M) ' t!i' i 1 ni'he ptL .eiit, 
fiuin all p.'it' I i I he Ill'll t’\ It s'as 
lo.pos ltd to leiu, l! >u owing to l!ie 
fail (>1 ]' III ■>» tri' situ Ml ii of miiiiy of 
ihi |)i itiuieiooaJ' I mu es. •iding- 
ly ills’H s.siiTg. 'riiijlunlinl ndiuto 
lonti.llts tor till'”, 111)1111 .ill impn a- 
Mon t'.it til’ lU-'-ije pu' " of tlie 
t\s jt f V yiars piis-i ’*11 /, nonl 1 be sup- 
pmtid, \'l'L’'i.is ]'i IS vine now one- 
ih id lowei, and oj''. W'th- 

ont .1*1} laii't of l' .r own, iniylou.ul 
llui !i "d-eati.id, . id 1 i piiralvuv 
i^j^kia'i L<.^'t.il , ti t M' 'tin,; away, 
and aw iiutim g 1 i' 'h m but utter 
1 ui'i a* no di eai t p. luiil last, on 
■ !‘th M i>, It waj I ai I lid in tlie Hous” 


of Commons, by a tin; iiity id (th<? 
numbers being I.IO to lOJ,) to refer 
these petitions to a Select Commiltet,*. 
On this occasion, mnnsUi'. w’cre ni the 
iniiionly, and they sum lo have siftl- 
denly adopted the lesuliiliOii of reti- 
deting this iinexpeuted vote almost nu- 
p,atoiy ; lor a nuieh tiillir House lia- 
MiiL' heon procme4 the I'.ai iollowiiiir, 
to w'ln ll•l^e dibate o i tin tippoint- 
ment ol tlie Commuiie a > ailjoiirneil. 

H 'as niovcil by Mr Robinson, that 
impiiiiesut the Ctfmtnitt'v slrtuih! 
inili'd to tlie mode ot tailing the 
aviia.'i’i wiiii h Kgulate iheunpoita- 
lioii ol fill ign com ; an 1 i'- wa.i,ii- 
1 ). il hv a maj'll!) otJl'J. 'i in Coiii- 
imitii, m tliiii'Ri pul, w o’. !i wu . pii ~ 
lined to the [fuee on the Mh July, 
point >nit m a vi! y tiilv’ii iiKiiiiu r t In 
VI loi,. and ditecl.. oi I'n }'i fit sys- 
fitn i'n tl.is head ; .<i d tie tmans by 
will, 11 the poits wii • opi'i.id to oats 
i h w \,eels.stifur, .'llouleil a piactu,il 
ilhi tuJion of the stuUiiunts ol the 
Ri.,iott. But the se-iSioii hei g to i far 
adv I’lci'l to found aii) t ii ictnn nt up m 
till IIcommeiiiialio! of tin fhmmm- 
tee, Mr Rohm lon i'Cpie i 1 Ms mteii- 
lion of pioposm^ some iii w ngule- 
tion. oil the oubjict ni the (ullowiiig 
eai. 


C03LMKKCI'.\I. RlbPOlir. 


Til If pro unit year foimf,il a very 
distressful epoch, m regaid to all the 
branches of manufactui e g and lum- 
mercial industry. A genu. 1 f.uluic of 
demand was fdt boUi at home and 
ab.oad, iht ^lanch''-. of national 

industry. A large dimi’.ution, hy^a 
necessary consequence, took ah'oe 1 1 
ihcir produce } and thclabpurcrj etn- 


phjycd were either di’Imiased, oi forced 
toiwork fut w age. .vhichv. itfi ddliculty 
aflorded a h.ire su'i i tim, ft "‘t’ 
most an a^gravat’oii of 'h . .‘-uit-iuil 
and disti i e.cd slate of > i < >. i ngag'd lu 
• active eniplftymi at > tli... mo ly was 
sooiioverllow'ing nHu, toilers of4tie ca¬ 
pitalist, w! o sought 111 vain a vent by 

w’!)id*it could be disposed oi to ad- 

O r 
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vantapc. Instead of the eager compe¬ 
tition for the use of money, and high 
rate offered for it, there were now more 
lenders than borrowers, and tolerable 
biStt were readily discounted at four 
per cent. This superfluity of capital, 
though it certainly proved the e;Ki8t- 
ence of sound iiriuiuia in the country, 
evidently arose immediately from the 


want of that employment which had 
been afforded to it by the greater ac¬ 
tivity that formerly pervaded all the 
branches of industry. 

The following was published as ex¬ 
hibiting a comparative view 6f the 
state of the woollen manufacture in the 
years 1819-20;— 
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' 'I'hc deficiency in the gicat staple of 
the cotton manufacture was, we be¬ 
lieve, still mote extensive. ' 

Tlie aggiegate value of goods (the 
priiduce of the East Indies and Clii- 
na) impc^rted from the East Indies, 
was in 1818, S.liO J.OG'l/. ; in 1819, 
; and exportedyin 18.18, 
»0,100/. ; 111 1819,. 3,600,133/ 
The a^grggaie vatUie ot goods im- 
oitcd from China, was, in 1818, 
,:)9H;<91/.; in 1819, 4,256,951/.; and 
exported, in 1818,862,402/.; in 1819, 


791,978/. Total value of India and 
China Imports, in 1818,1^,291,154/. j 
in 1^19, 12,089,ffl()/ ; and exports, 
in 1818, 4,852,512/ ; in. 1819, 
4,392,4117. The total value of ex¬ 
ports from Great Britain to the East 
Indies and China,in 1818,6,289,527/-; 
in 1819, 2,953,816/. 

The follow ing rcgulatioijs were pub¬ 
lished at Batavia ; inhere*ah-the pre- 
eti-<tti)g laws and ordinances relative 
to the tiubjcct werg abrogated. 

1 . All vessels coming from Europe, 
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AmeHca, or any possessions of the Eu> 
ropean powers in Asia and Afrrca,^re 
to enter only the port of Batavia. The 
said vessels are to make their declara* 
tion of entry and discharge at Batavia, 
unless for particular reasons, a permit 
has been granted them from the Supe¬ 
rior Regency, to discharge and make 
declaration at Samar^ng, or at Soura- 
hayd. 

• 2. Vessels ’departing for Europe, 
America, or any possessions of Euro¬ 
pean powers in Asia or Africa, may, 
at tlicir option, rnak*Acir declaration 
of departure at I>atavia, Samara.ig, or 
Sourahayd, provided they have taken 
their entire lading in any of tliese three 
places. 

No vessel designated in articles 
] and 2 will be allowed to touch at any 
other pore or place in the ihlands of 
.Tava •r’Madura, and muth less to load 
or unload any kind of merchandize or 
other articles, without a special permit 
from the Superior Regency. 

4 Vessels under the denomination of 
Chinee&che Jonken are admitted only 
at Batavia. 

^5 All \<»8els belonging to inhabi¬ 
tants ol Java or Madura, or any other 
parts in the Oriental Seas under the 
BiUic authority, as also all vessels be¬ 
longing to places of Indian people and 
princes m tilhance with the Batavian 
Regency, may enter and quit all the 
ports of Java and Madura, conforming 
to the existing regulations and ordi* 
nances If* these ^vessels depast for 
Europe, Ameiica, &c. like all others, 
they Will be subject to articles 1, 2, 
and ,3. 

Notwithstanding the existing de¬ 
pression of commerce, the Leipsic fair 
was well attended, and cnnsiderable 
q'lantitie^r^ gdbijs were sold. Among < 
the rest, English cotton yarns and <ja- 
licoes met wiUi purchasers ; aijd it was 
observed, that out ** japanned wares 
preserved theil* supenonty ov^r those 


of Germany.** These clrcumstaoces 
tended to strengthen that jealousy of 
British superiority which had been ion^ 
prevalent on the coiuincnt, and psffli- 
cularly in Germany; and notes were 
said to have been presented to the Diet 
of the Empire, demanding a monopoly 
of the German market. Considerable 
•efforts were indeed made, particularly 
by the smaller states, to establish the 
llibcrty of commerce in the interior of 
'Sermany ; but thcuigh the general 
pftnciplcs of the measure were appro¬ 
ved by the Diet, yet through the dila¬ 
tory measuies of that body, these pro-, 
ceedings did not conic to any decisive 
result. • 

In Britain itself, a much happier 
revolution of public sentiment look 
place Her leading mercantile charac¬ 
ters became fully impressed with the 
principle which had long since been 
proved by rtie best wrileis on the sub¬ 
ject, that the system of prohibition 
against the import of foreign rival ma¬ 
nufactures, was founded altogether 
upon an erroneous policy, and was pro¬ 
ductive of real injury to themselves. 
The merchants of London, in a peti¬ 
tion presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons, avowed these principles in the 
most unljualificd manner. It is here 
observed,that ‘'freedom fiom restraint 
IS calculated to give the utmost exten¬ 
sion to foreign trade, and the best di¬ 
rection to the capital and industry of 
the country”—“ tliat of the numerous 
protective and prohibitory duties of 
oui commercial code, u may be pro¬ 
ved, that while all operate as a very 
ha^vy tax on the community at large, 
verjffew are of any ultimate benefit to 
the clas^ in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the 
extent of fhe loss occasioned by them 
to other classts’—that 1 decoration 
against the anii-tommcrcial principles 
of ou* restrictive system is of the more 
importance at the present juncture, 
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inasmuch as, in several instances of re¬ 
cent occurrence, the merchants and 
manufacture*‘3 in foreign states have 
a8§£.’.lcd their respective governments 
with applications foi further protective 
or prohibitory duties and regulations, 
urging the example'and authority of 
this country, against v. Inch they are 
almost exciu'-ively directed, as,a sanc¬ 
tion foi the jiohcy ol such inci‘-uic>’* 
—“ and that iiotiuii'/ would tend to 
counteract niore^the coniti.crcial hos¬ 
tility of other state s, than the adoptn n 
of a more eiilighteuLd and coucihatoiy 
policy on the pait o( the, country” 
A similar p' titioii was piesentod by 
the D,i(x tor-.oi tfio Chainlui of Corn- 
meue at Glasgow, and ciif>uci.il by 
aigumciits i (pi dly judicious. Tlieycd)- 
sei ved, “ that the division of einploy- 
mciits among countries, according to 
the dil!ci<:it naiuial advantages tluy 
lespectivL’ly possess, is upon the same 
priin.iple, and attiriuid with the like 
beiu'livial conseijiience, that follows 
the division of lahoiu ui tin processes 
of industiy among ludividuals, tlie 
poweis of each couiiti} being leciea- 
btd theicby.diul each individual', shaie 
in the pi odut ts augnientcd— that a na¬ 
tion altcjiptiiig to maiiufactuic, or 


raise within itself, every thing which 
It 18 tolconsumc, acts in direct contra¬ 
diction to this principle, and against 
its best interests’'—that the principle 
of exclusion once admitted must^ipply 
equally to tlu difkreiit districts of 
wliicii a country is composed ; yet tlic 
inhabitants of Lancashire anj|| Lanark¬ 
shire, tliough engaged in the same ma¬ 
nufacture, found tfuii interest in cx- 
cliangnig their commodities with each 
otlu r—that this principle, recognized 
so fi'Ily by these rival districts, ap- 
j)’u s, vv ilh no It*,, uiidi n.able to 

the general crimmccc bi tween iia- 
tirnii. ; and they concluded with cx- 
jiKs mg tluir convu turn, that the 
(piO'tK 1 will not so iiiuch lie w'lth re¬ 
paid t ' the wisdom (,f ahnidoning the 
resiiictue system^ as with respeit to 
the means by winch our stt ps from it 
may be satel) '■etiaced—how w*" aie to 
return to the sound and beneficial piin- 
ciplcs of trade, with the least possible 
iiijniy to individual, 

rhe.se views have not been without 
some infiueiue on the national coun¬ 
cils ; llie extdit of wliicli will be seen 
in the report of parhamentai y piocecd- 
iiigs. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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In Britain, exertions for the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity continued to be 
made on the same extended scjfle as 
7''his will sufficiently appear 
from the following statement of the 
amount of the principal Religious 
. Chanties for*the year ending 31 st 
March, 1820:— 

Slit, imd For Bible lyeicty . mrj 
Cliurth IMiwoiiaiy >>ot1ety . .'{0,070 

JiOiulon Mi'isioiiaiV .Soi’ietv • 109 

Society for (’oiULfsion of .lews 8,9.50 
IV-tyir Book and lioiiiily Society 1,987 
Ilibertii.in Socitly . . . 

Xa%alaiid Jlilitary Bible Society 

Total . {00 

To these*should be .idded tlic 
cstinltitcd Receipts ol' those No- , 
cietit s wliodo not in.ike up tluir 
accounts at T.iuly-Day, taken on 
the scale of 1819, whuh will 
be ralhci under than ovi i rating 
them. 

Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. . . . 'j'{,700 

«iJdethodist Mnsionary Society 21-,000 
MoiaMan ]Mi.ssions . . 5,000 

Baptist Missionary Society . 10,000 

Society lor Prop.ig.itinp the (iospcl K{,H00 
National .Socuty for l.ducation ‘i,.500 
Religious Tract Society . . 0,180 

Collection on the King's Letter 
lor the Society for the Piopa- 
gation of the Gospel—nearly 50,0Q0 

Tcftal of one year . £3:17, 

One of the most remarkable reli¬ 
gious features of the present year, con¬ 
sisted in the union of the two branches 
of the Scottish Secession Church, 

called by the pubhtf the Burgher and 
Anii.burgfhtfy and by lhcrn8%in*.<i, tht 
(Jeneral and Associate Synod Al¬ 
though the difference did not consist 
in any essential point’of doctrine or 
church discipline, but in* 80 ihe minor 
pohtical questions, particularly the ta¬ 


king of the Burgher oath, yet the ani- 
mos\fy between them was observed, as • 
often happens, to* be more intense than 
between sects having much broader 
• points of distinc*tu>u. By degrees, 
how'ever, the improvements of know-* 
fledge, liberal views, and ^ Christian 
' ''harity, and not a little, perhaps, the 
habit of meeting in associations for the 
dilfusion of religious knowledge, intro¬ 
duced a milder spirit. Coining to 
know and esteem each other as indivi¬ 
duals, they became ashamed of those 
narrow distinctions which had kept 
them at so unsocial a distance ; and a 
plan was at length formed, of a union 
between the tw'o churches. After a 
number of cht>ciissions, it was at length 
agieed to by all the clergy of both de¬ 
nominations, wifli a very few excep¬ 
tions. This meritorious issue was con¬ 
summated on Friday the 8th, in Bris- 
to-street Meeting-house, Edinburgh, 
—the spot on which, seventy-three 
years before, the separation took place. 

The two Synods met in the morning 
of tliat day—the General Associate 
Synod in their Synod-house, Nicolson 
Street, and the Associate Synod in the 
Rev. Mr LothiaVi’s Meeting-house, 
Poitsburgh ; and after having finished 
the busnvess that had been submitted 
to them severally, adjourned, constitu¬ 
ted, U^Bnsto Street, at halfpast 12 
o’clock, walking in regular order to 
the place of meeting ; first the mini¬ 
vers, then the ciders, pAibationers for 
th*e* ministry, and studtntshf divinity. 
After the two .Synods were seated m 
a part the meeting house which had 
been rail^ in for then reception, and 
in alternate pew%, so tkat they were 
completely intermingled, the two Mo 
derAors in front of the pulpit, and the 
two clerks at a little distance on the 
right and left, the senior Moderator 
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gAvc out a Psalm, in winch the Synods 
af?(I the whole attendinp^ multitude 
joiii'd 1 h- senior Moderator (the 
! )r Jaimrson, Kdinbni^'hjheloiitr 
ing to the (lauial Associate Synod) 
then lo f', and callid on the chrk ol 
tfic Synod wluan he rtpresentifd to 
read tlicrlasl memti. Aflci theckik 
had due so, th- ^unior Modiiator, 
(the ! ev MrSil'i' i of Beiwick, be¬ 
longing to the A.> o< mil' Synod,) iii 
liki inann'r, called cm tln'di,ik of the' 
Synod wlioiTi In' iioiiscnl^d to le.'Cl 
then list nnniiti- i'hc nuiuiUs nnd. 
hy tiiP f lei ks in ,snci ession, i o' ni .j-- 
iy in the s'rn wmds, and Lo the fol¬ 
low, ni}'- I {!i( I : — 

“ The (h neral Associate Synod 
liaving a< Cl.pud the Basis of Union, 
and liaving, by the good band of God 
upon them, now finished all their ov\n 
bii'iim !, I, and all prcparaloiy at range- 
mc'iits, this S)no(!, with fervent giati- 
tmli lo God loi hav'iig led them thini 
far, and m hninlde d'pinihncc on Ins 
grace, to bless the 'oleinn and mti.iejt- 
ing step wl'ieli tiny aic now about to 
take, and lo (liable tluiii toinij^iocc 
till, pi ivi!i‘;o’S, a'ld disi liaigre the dntii ■. 
winch arc about to (k\o!ve niriii riieni 
in eonniqnei ce of U—do i\ ailve, aiu! 
lieub r icciiii' tluir rcoliition, foitli- 
witb to rip 111 to the appointed plact, 
that tin y may in: tc witli then bie- 
tlirt fi of the ("lu 1 S) nod, tc* be known 
by the na ne of ‘ TJ'C I mud 
'Sipitnl o/ (h St\ ( ( /-,'//( //,’ com¬ 

pos'd of ibe Associate (uj.ninonly 
cillid llinghir) S) nock a,.if of the 
Genei.d Assck .av* (commoiily called 
/knti-ikir',hei ) S\n )vl, tlial they ni ly 
In'i'Ci ; '!l|i walk uuli I'lem i i the f-Vi 
t'f God, and in the comfoiC of l!ie 
Holy Gho'-t, stining to; etlifr foi the 
faith of vhe go pel t.>r t!)c piuity of 
I’lvnu' oulinanie",, aijd foi the cI'laige- 
i.unt of the 'Ci*uieh of Christ.” * 

I'll ’ aiiick-s vihith foim the b?>is of 
union ulic then lead, the wdiole niein- 
bera of botli Syiioda standing.—.iVftei 


this wit done, the senior Moderator 
stood op and said, “ I declare, in the 
name of the Gei eral A«socialc Synod, 
wdiom I repic'si at, that the General 
Associate Synod is henceforth one 
with till Ac.oiiali Synod;” and the 
j'lnici Moderator, in liki' manner, rose 
and said, “ I declare, in the name of 
the Associate Synod, wlioin 1 lep.e- 
'tnt, that the As ociate Synod is 
b ''cernlii one with tlu' (Iciural As- 
Synod.” '1 he two Mod''!atoia 
iiTi’.'cdiatt ly gave each otlie»' the light 
Inud of feliowslup, III wk.cli they vveic 
followi d by all tlu ministers and ciders 
bvlubgi.i ' to bolli Synods. 

'i’iie Uniti d As.ocialc Synod now 
calk'd the s.nioi imiiHtei pie.cet in 
tile bcnisc lo take the chan, and 
ofliciate as Moderator, j'.ccording- 
ly, the Rev. David Gicig of J..och- 
gJly took the chair, gave out a 
p aim, and constituted the Cou^t by 
pray et. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
l)r I’lU’gl. of IVith, and the Rev. 
Di Hall of I'iduiburgli, tlu two next 
in sinioi’tyof tlie mii.iiteis pu sent. 
'I'lie fornic'i led the devotions of the 
A„icmb]y. Attci the decotuinal cx- 
c reuses were liiii',iied, the'roll of tk 
Unite d Associate Synod wa‘« called by 
the foimer ckik'?, and hu iiuss ad¬ 
journed till 'I’liesday at J1 o’clock. 

'J'he multitude who witnessed this 
evTiit, mi'moi.ihle in the lii-jtoty of the 
Secession, vc as immense. But, notwith- 
siaiidiiig the pussiire of the gnat 
ciovvd, e igc'i to gam admittance, the 
whole was conducted withlhe greatest 
order. 

An uncommon lutercft was excited 
this ycai in Scollniui by the proceed¬ 
ing, of tlie National As'cinbly of tiio 
Ch rich By order of r/yjiicil, a form 
of prayer tor tlu' Roy al Vatnily had 
be^n tiansnintcd t.j the Moderator of 
the Charch of Scotland; and which 
was chiefly remarkable by the omis¬ 
sion of the Queen’s n.vine Tins, how- 
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ever, wai generally considered al an ir- 
rcsridar mede of dictation to a Ihurch 
wiiicli acknovvkdgt.s no supriinacv in 
tile Sn\t 11 igii ; and the ordt r vvab<h''- 
rt.g,>Rlevl liv several clergimen, j>aili- 
ciiLuly'tla R«. V Aiul.ev\ I'liomion of 
Sl G'('K'e’s Cliiireli Mr Thomson 
tolKiv ui up this step, bv nuikii'g the 
TW^ivw!!;^ raolioii ni thh next GluckiI 
A nibl) ;— 

{hat u dechiadbythe Gcr.e- 
*1*1 A stinhly that no tuil authonty 
can to-'sHtuiion-ill\ picstiibe citliel- 
'■! l.iecU <T i>>;,i^Lr to tlie inini- 
^'aI, <u'(l pieaduf, ot tins Chiiuh ; 
t.ii ' I'l't tie I'.dets in tunned v^lntli 
{ia\e !,ei! isuiid Jioui lime to time ii 
‘j.etli" , pi,i\.isfoi the Koy.d I'/inii- 
J\, arv UK ( II lUj't nt n ith tin. i 'ghts and 
],i ml ; I s '<(.( fed bj hnv to oui tctle- 
oia>i.v^al I ^^^l)llshnHlit Hut that as 
tiiest 'II(’('IS ; peai to hji\e origiiialid 
III mistake or inadveiltiite, and not in 
any lat'i tion to iiittifuc nilh mn 
moth 1 ot woid'ip, the Gi.i''Kd As- 
seTiblv do not coii.idcr n to be r.etts- 

a 

saty t ) piotetd lailher in this mattei 
'.t pie,-111 And tin (keuti.d A^^em- 
i)ly l•mb■a(,e tuis o| poiiuiiKy ol clicla- 
••rr,; ilu toi^li land'lead) altachin iit 
ot till' C iiuuh (ij .S^culand tt' their 
iiiost j 'lolls Sov( ri i.i r, and to all tlie 
Ro)al 1 “ iiuily ; and otiaithii expiiss- 
1(1,i ttu>r niiqualitl-'d toiil'deiu e, that, 
."'11 tid by tile s.am< piini iplts of loy- 
; ht ami u hu !i tiavc Iiithei to 

guided tiltm, hei mini.k rand priath- 
11 s v\iil r,t\ci ti*ire to ofitr up, along 
with thtir j^eopl* ,itheir ftrvtnt ^iippli- 
cations to Almighty God, in In half 
ot a family, to v horn, lu'der Ihovi- 
deme, we are uidtbt< J foi so many 
distingaiishcd blcosings, bc/lh satrtd and 
tivil " 

'1 his having been ^ippored 

by the i’iuciuat<lr, Mr i l.om&on oh-* 
Si.ivad,lie was sorry he wai now leju- 
etd to the nettssiiy of. deftn»!ir.g hn 
motion. lie fonSly hopt»d n would 
have nict with no rcsiotancc. In dc- 
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fending it, he sot out with the princi¬ 
ple that the Churt’i is altogether in- 
ilepeiident of the ouil power—a privi¬ 
lege foi whuh our ioiefalhith bled, 
aiul w hieli no powii had yet talten 
away from them In pisiification of 
till!, rtider of oountd, .ei act of (Jueen ' 
Aline was rtfetiod to, whith ciiioiiied 
^the unnistois of ijeotlami to pi ay for 
tile biaift.lici. ot tht Kojal I ainily by 
^iiaiue I’nt this act w 's neccsstiiy at 
|tliat time, as many id lhe*clergy of 
1 -otii.iid piayid fo^ tin Pudender, 
uiidci the gentral name of Sorortifti, 
v.'hitl) madt It ju.'JH'I to ordain that 
the M,unes of th" Roy.il h amily tdiduld 
lie 11 a d, that ihut nnght he no such 
evasion Ik'^dc'i, this vms a .statute, 
not .111 oidt 1—.1 statute, for the dis- 
olKdieme of winch, piin’.hmeiil could 
he iiifhcti d ; w he i, .e. no cli igy man of 
the Chuich of Hcotl.'i d t (.uld be com¬ 
pelled to oln y ihii Older , iiur did the 
.ic l anlhon/e tbe^lhivy Couiutl to as¬ 
sume a snnil n povee i, which rdiew's the 
two to have no conm xion w'ltli each 
olhei. Ti e next act on winch this or¬ 
der is siul to piocced, H the .'j^id of 
Geo. III.; hut tins act e out nii i an m- 
tUiiclioM uj cm the l.pi coji.il Commu¬ 
nion, rot tlie esliiblishtd Church ot 
iSc'itl lid ; ami their obedience to it was 
a eoiuiifion of tiieu receiving ii rtain 
iiniinn.itK'fi. Jb v 4 . aw <ne of no of her 
act wlncli/ould afl 'iil ajnecedciiL for 
this ore'll 1 of coiiucil It was said that 
thio 13 I'v.t'un itnpc latu ■'ordc r, but on* 
ly a ri conimtndalion , but etoes not the 
VLiy /i/^' of It ufute tins idea ? Is it 
not refuted by its yitt/^rrfl/nr’laii.p.age, 
and the nott afltxe d to itJiy tlic blank, 
nSiTitly, “ that tlie same oui'r b" inti¬ 
mated to tin clcigy, til d dur obedience 
be gisci^to it.’' it lij’ l.kew'ise been 
urged, tb.ij^ there 1, no form of prayer 
pic&cribcd in tlw^ordiij but if not, 
for what end are tl.e words^of the 
pi ay*, put III I'lecrl'd c' nmas ? Docs 
iiottln^ mti.’.ilt, wciiie not to depart 
fioin the woids there laid down ^ It is 
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maiotained there was an order similar 
to this given at the death of the Queen, 
enjoining prayers to be no longer made 
for her. It is urged, that orders have 
often been issued to the Church alrea¬ 
dy, and submitted to without opposi¬ 
tion I but this IB the very thing'^om- 
plained of. Many practices and usages, 
persevered in for a long time, have^ 
turned out in the end to be misfchicvous. 
It may be asked, where was the evil of 
submitting to this order ? This quew 
tion he would answer, by observing, 
first, that It vitally affects the integri. 
ty and safety of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. It may be said, there is no in¬ 
tention on the part of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil to encroach on the‘rights of the 
Church. This he was far from sus¬ 
pecting. He believed there was no 
intention of invading the privileges of 
the Church of Scotland ; but who can 
say but another government may form 
a system of encroachment from what 
they reckon the precedents of this 
one ? Were there an apparent inten¬ 
tion to encroach on the Church 's rights, 
it would be better than as it is, for then 
there would be less danger of the 
Church being tamely and unsuspect- 
ingly deprived of their rights, as every 
member of it would instantly rise up 
in arms to repel the open invasion of 
them { but while be did not wish to 
impute such an intention on the part 
of the Crown, he certainly did think 
4hi8 order would never have been is¬ 
sued, had there not existed, in some 
quarter or another, an inattAition to 
the rights and honour of the Church 
of Scotland.«Hc could not forget that 
all the evils which ha*d ever happenjwfto 
tjthe Church originated from orders of 
^ council; and that if such ^croach- 
ments were not resented, pur national 
Church would soo« come to an end. 
2dly, This order affected the attach, 
ment of the people of Scotland 4o the 
Church. How, they will say, can we 


feel action or respect for yoo, when 
you ^andon the very principles on 
which these are founded ? while dis¬ 
senters, seeing us abandon tamely and 
servilely the principles for whjch our 
fathers bled, will say to those within 
the -pale of the Church, “ You see 
what clergymen you have got, who 
can part with all that should be R^d 
dear in the constitution of the Church 
without a sigh," Sdly, This order af¬ 
fects the authority of the Crown ;*'a 
Consequence in which all must feel 
deeply interested. An order of tRe 
King in Council ought to be obeyed ; 
it o8ght to meet with respect and de¬ 
ference from all classes, unless when 
it IS contrary to law, as in the present 
case ; and it is a fact, that many cler¬ 
gymen do not obey this order. Now, 
what is the result ? the peqple will at¬ 
tribute this conscientious mode of act¬ 
ing to disloyalty in the ministers ; and 
will, from their example, be led to im¬ 
bibe the same spirit—an effect which, 
in these turbulent times, ought pecu¬ 
liarly to be guarded against; and, fi¬ 
nally, if this order be approved of, will 
it not throwanuii merited obloquy upon 
many sincere and worth/’ clergymdli, 
who, from motives of conscience, do 
not, and will not, conform to it, by 
which means their usefulness and re¬ 
spectability will be materially injured ? 
The reverend gentleman concluded an 
able speech, by reading again his mo¬ 
tion, and reserving to himself the li- 
berty of answering to any thing that 
mighlt be urged a^inst it. 

The motion having been seconded 
by Mr Jafties MonenefF, 

The Sohcitor-General rose and ob¬ 
served, that although he differed en¬ 
tirely from the reverend gentleman, he 
must dc him the justioe^«,^ay, that he 
had treated this delihate sbbjcct with a 
decree of temper, decorum, and pro¬ 
priety,•which* he qould not but com¬ 
mend. <(JF/ear.^ hear!). At the same 
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time, he could ootbut dtsapprow most 
entirely of a sentiment he nad elpress- 
ed| namely, that the civil authonty had 
been inattentive to the punty of the 
National Church* This, he would 
say, vAs a most unfounded surmise. 
The Crown had always shewn the high¬ 
est respect and indulgent kindness to 
*Ttl^ Church of Scotlahd. Was not 
this particularly exhibited in the ap¬ 
pointment to represent his Majesty in 
^that Assembly of a distinguished no¬ 
bleman of their own nation, whose cha¬ 
racter and conduct ^orned the high 
station he held ? by *increa8ing the 
amount of the donation granted t9 the 
Church, to enable it to propagate 
abroad, particularly in India, its prin¬ 
ciples and doctrines ? The reverend 
gentlemen was the only one for a 
century back who thought it necessa¬ 
ry to put Himself forth a champion 
of thtf Church's rights and privileges; 
and he could not help thinking, that in 
this he had assumed to himself a high 
and presumptuous character. {Loud 
cries Order ! Order !) He would 
put a stop to this in one moment; he 
meant just to say, that he had taken 
l.^on him what no other had yet done; 
and in no other sense did he use the 
word presumptuous. He would ob¬ 
ject, in Its present form, however, to 
the subject coming under discussion 
immediately on the back of the mo¬ 
tion. The motion made by the reve¬ 
rend gentleman contained ceriain de¬ 
claratory propositions affect ing the very 
constitution* of the Church ; Aid it 
would be quite contrary to the esta- 
blished'usage of the Churih to har¬ 
bour such a motion, and in fact any 
iQotion^tiU it has gone through the pro¬ 
per coBStitutioDw tribunal, the Com¬ 
mittee of Oveit^res. He would there¬ 
fore move, that the Assembly submit 
this motion pjreviooB to discussion, if*it 
is to be discussed, to a Commitfte} and 
in the meantinw, thht they do adjourn. 


Dr Cook entirely coincided sridithe 
right honourable gentleman, that the 
motion ought legally to be first sub* 
mitted to a Committee, as it was^he 
uniform practice of the Church to let 
no business come before them except 
through a Committee. 

Dr Nicoll opposed the motion, and 
proposed that the house do now ad¬ 
journ ; But this was decidedly resisted 
jby Mr Moneneff, who supported the 
iirootion at great length. • 

The Lord-Justice* Clerk was con¬ 
vinced the question 'Ihould be met 
manfully and openly, and be would de¬ 
precate the idea that it should be irtia- 
gined the Assembly wished to evade 
the motion. *He did not see why the 
order should not be justly referred to 
the two acts which it alludes to, name¬ 
ly, that of Queen Anne and the 32d of 
Geo. III. The act of Queen Anne 
was not merely temporary, as an ho¬ 
nourable gentleman maintained, for he 
had looked carefully into the Statute- 
book, and could not find it repealed. 
He deprecated an unfair construction 
which had been put upon the meaning 
of the term, “ Sacred Majesty,” made 
use of in the order, whicri an honour¬ 
able gentleman seemed to think was 
meant to intimate that the Sovereign 
was the head of the Church; but this 
title, he would affirm, had not a ves¬ 
tige of connexion with such an idea. 
This term was applied to Queen 
Anne; and Was anything more common* 
than for the Assembly to address the 
King bf the title of ** his most Sa¬ 
cred Majesty J” There was no injunc¬ 
tion in the brder,^ he maintained, of 
an^/orm of prayer, merely because 
the words to be used were in inverted 
commas./ The Act of Queen Anne 
dictated cei;(ain words to be used, but 
still allowed the clergy to^make use of 
their own words, and this order had 
no other meaning than that of the 
Act to which it referred. There ne- 
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Tcr, he waa persuaded, was a time 
wlien less doubt could be entertain¬ 
ed, that the King, or Goveinmcnt, 
wished to encroach upon the rights of 
the Church of Scotland. Could they 
forget the gracious manner in which 
their deputation was lately recfcived 
by the King—that they were admit¬ 
ted to a closet audience of his Majes-^ 
ty, and that he expressed his resolu¬ 
tion always to support the constitu¬ 
tion of the Church of Scotland i) 
And were they m the face of this to 
declare, by assenting to such a motion, 
that almost the fust act of his Majes¬ 
ty’s reign was an act to encroach upon 
the privileges of tlicChui ch ? Although 
certain words of prayer in this older 
was made use of, docs that go to say 
these must be used, and no other ? He 
would mention a case which would 
illustrate the matter. It often hap¬ 
pens, when a clergyman is requested 
to remember in his mrayeV a sick per¬ 
son, that a paper is handed up to him, 
mentioning the name and case ol the 
individual; but is the inniister, on this 
account, to pray fur that individual 
by using the very term written upon 
that paper ? Certainly not; lie may 
use any terms he pleases—and so in 
the case of this order. He could not 
help also icniiirking on the ‘language 
which had been used, that there wa^ 
an intention somewhere qf invading 
the independeiKc of the Chuich of 
'Scotland. {CtUA of Ao, no,) lie cer¬ 
tainly 80 understood it. The learned 
lord concluded by proposing^ motion 
to the following tdfect:— 

“ 'J’hat whereas the Independence 
of the Cburch of Scotland, in al^iilat- 
ters of faith, worship, and discipline, 
is fully established by law, Gene¬ 
ral Assembly finds it unnecessary and 
inexpedient to adapt any declaration* 
with Regard to the late or any former 
order in council, relative to jirayers 
for his Majesty and the Royal Fa¬ 
mily.” 


Thm first motion was supported by 
Mr J.rA. Murray, and the second by 
Lord Hermand, Dr Lee, and Mr W. 
Cook. 

Mr Thomson rose, and be^ed to 
be allowed for a few momentsto re¬ 
ply to what had been said in opposi¬ 
tion to hiB motion. He had been much 
obliged to a cfejtain reverend doettSfj 
(Dr Cook,} for reviving and refresh¬ 
ing his soul with a stream of constitu¬ 
tional truths. The learned doctor db-‘ 
jeeted strongly to his motion being 
discussed or votfd upon before it had 
been given over to a Committee of 
Ovif.turcs ; but what was his conduct 
when the motion of the learned lord 
was proposed ? why, he thought fit 
not to repeat his objection. (A faugh.) 
He must now say a word with regard 
to the learned lord, (Lord-Justice 
Clerk.) He,found fault wlth^the sen¬ 
timents of a certain pamphlet drritten 
upon the subject now before the As¬ 
sembly. He would only say this much, 
that he believed it would require all 
the learning and logic of those who 
had opposed him to-day to give a 
proper answer to the substance of that 
small pamphlet, but the?learned lot--* 
spoke as if they were identified with 
the arguments of that publication ; 
he had nothing to do with i/s senti¬ 
ments ; he must be allowed to think 
and act for himself, and fie judged of 
by the sentiments he himself had ex¬ 
pressed. He could not but make a 
'remark upon an argument of the learn¬ 
ed Idrd, with regard to*the forimof 
prayer emoined, and which he had 
brought forward in a very grave and 
formal manner, but which, on this ac¬ 
count, appeared the more ludicrous. 
“ Suppose,” says the learned lord, ** a 
case wjiere a clergyqjij^s requested 
to remember in prayer a sick person, 
asd a paper is handed up to him to 
that e^t, the clergyman will never 
think it nocessary \.o use in his prayer 
the exact words written on that pa- 
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perfrom which we are to cotwlude, 
clergymen need not, in praying tor the 
Royal Family, make use of the ipsis^ 
iima verba of the Order of Council. 
{A But did it never strike the 

mind ^ the learned lord, that Janet 
INIeiklejohn, who happens to be rfick, 

. has a great deal less authority to dic- 
*tat?*a prayer for the clergyman than 
t)ic Pnvy.Council are said to have in 
prescribing pr4}ers for the Church? 
\Loud laughter.) And jet this com¬ 
parison is brought forward by the* 
IcSrned lord with wcnfjerful giavity, 
as a very capital il,lust(atiun. (Miah 
laughter .) He would s ly a word afibut 
the inverted commas which troubled 
gentlemen so much, (y/ lauah.) The 
learned lord would not s;'-ant that they 
constituted a form of prayer for the 
Church. But I will suppose that he 
wTites a letter to his. fatewaj'd, and givis 
him therein a direLtum m uiveited 
commas; should the steward content 
himself with obeying the direction in 
substance, but not literally, would not 
the learned lord find fiiult with him 
for inattention to his pointed and di¬ 
rect instructions ? “ Did I not,” he 
vvSuId say, “’exactly express, and cir¬ 
cumscribe my order, by putting it in 
inverted commas ?” lie hoped this 
would serve as to remember tn prayer. 
A great de^l had been urged as to 
the proofs of attachment expressed to 
the Church of Scotland; that they 
bad got this thing and that thing, and, 
a thousand other good things^—(a 
laught )—and tliat trie deputation was 
so gracpusly received ; and some of 
the individuals, too, who coibposed it, 
receiving no doubt many personal fa¬ 
vours. But he was just as ready to 
acknowledge the benefits received by 
the Churdi^J&wn the Crown *33 the 
most sirenuofis oiAhc othei side, and 
had expressed the same in his motion j 
from which, he bcheved,*after Jll their 
noise about it, then sii.titftents upon 
that point wcie borrowed. He had 


received no personal favottr, Wid yet 
he was as much attached to hia 
reign as any one. He was of no po¬ 
litical party; belonged to no politmail 
club, nor ever attended a party <nn- 
ner ; and yet he felt grateful and at* 
tacliefi to his Sovereign for the bless- * 
ings and privileges wiich he enjoyed 
under bis government. He had been 
rather untairly dealt with, he thought, 
by theleaincd gentleman the Soliciior- 
GciicmI That geuileman tibscrved, 
indeed, that he (Mr®Thomson) had 
conducted himself with propriety; but 
he certainly must leniark that the ob¬ 
servations of that learned gentleman 
had not a tendency to make him per¬ 
severe in that propriety, (y/ laugh.) 

He said he was a presumptuous man, 
becaufic he set himself up as the cham¬ 
pion of the rights and privileges of 
the Church ; but he would ever glory 
in being the ^hampion of the Church, 
and in dtfeiiding. against every attack, 

Its rights and privileges. 

The Solicitor-General here rose, 
and denied that he called the reverend 
gentleman a presumptuous man ; he 
only said, he assumed to himsclt a pre¬ 
sumptuous character. He doubted 
not but that his language was fresh in 
the memijry of the House. 

Ml Thomson said, he was just pro¬ 
ceeding to shew that it was fresh in 
his memory. But as to that charge 
of presumption, which it seems was 
attached to’ his character, and not to’** 
himself, (much laughter^) he thought 
if there was any in the case, it lay 
with the learned geritlcman, who gave 
a direct and iSiiquajified negative to his 
assefUons immediately aftcu hearing 
tliein. He concluded by saying, that 
It was nq,thing but his warm and in- 
jViolable atu>climcnt to the rights and 
honours of the CJiurch^thai ^urged 
him to make his stand against en- 
croacljmcnt; and that he could lay his 
hand on his heart and say, he sincere¬ 
ly thought that this Order of Council 
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vn8 a manlfbit encroachment on these 
rights; and he hoped the breath of 
authoritjr would never wither a leaf 
of,that plant which our forefathers 
watered with their bloody and the sheU 
ter of which, by kind Providence, we 
now enjoy. ' 

The Assembly then divided-— 

^ « 

For the first motion . . 53 

For the second . . . . 126 t 

II 

Majority agalhst Mr Thom¬ 
son's motion ... 73 

On the 29th of May, the Assembly 
took into consideration the overture 
of Dr Bryce of Calcutta, respecting 
ceitain calumnious passages that had 
appeared in a number of a periodical 
work, entitled “ The Christian In¬ 
structor.” 

The following are tbe strictures 
which were the subject of the over¬ 
ture :—“ If we were not speaking of 
the venerable AsBcmhly, we shpuKi 
certainly denounce such a measure as 
iniquitous, cruel, and tyrannical in the 
extreme. As to the drivelleis who 
supported it by their votes, we think 
them vastly silly, and not a little ma¬ 
lignant ; but as to those >}ho con¬ 
ceived and proposed it, we have not 
words to expiess'the terror that we 
should feel if they were uwested with 
that power in the state which they 
*have most unaccountably acquitcd in 
the Chutch.—Of those wh^ will sit 
in the capacity of judges, and, after 
Spending a day il? prayej^ to the God 
of iighieouSiKt.3 for light and dura¬ 
tion, deliberately and coolly condfemn 
any man, or body of men, w’ho have 
not been permitted to appeac in their 
own behalf—we will venture to say, 
that t^ere ii| no injustice and no mis¬ 
chief of which they are not capable.” 

It may increase the interest ftf our 
southern readers in this discussion 
to mention, that the Christian In- 


stni^r is well known to be edited by 
Mr Thomson, the mover of the reso¬ 
lutions relative to the above Order of 
Council, and considered one of the 
ablest of the Scottish clergy, e 

Dr Bryce of Calcutta said, that in 
directing the attention of the House 
to this subject, be thought it necesj^fiy •' 
to state, that it had not been rashly 
or inconsiderately taken by him. The 
pamphlet in question came under [lia 
notice in October last, since when he 
had given it his most serious consi¬ 
deration ; and Re could not conceive 
anv subject of greater importance that 
could come under the deliberation of 
that House. He was not sure that 
any apology was required from him 
for bringing it forward. If he could 
satisfy the House that the language of 
the paragraph that had bsen read was 
most calumttious, (and no member of 
that'House could possibly read over 
the passage in question without being 
convinced of its calumnious nature,) 
lie should then have justified himself 
in having brought forward the sub¬ 
ject. He had, too, an interest con¬ 
nected with the situatiop he held in 
their Church. It had appeared, tliat 
because he was far away at the period 
when the offence was committed, some 
persons had thought it impossible he 
could be affected by it j but those 
persons were egregiously mistaken. 
He entertained a high respect for the 
Kiharactcr of that Assembly, and he 
should endeavour to preserve that re« 
spect for It. The members of that 
House h:\d deliberated for hours, and 
delivered their opinions ; yet they are 
to be held out to the world as ** silly 
and malignant drivellers.” He was not 
a member at^ the time, but if he had 
been a** member, h| rffRhild have been 

f iroud to have ranked among the “ siU 
f and ^malignant drivellers/' as they 
wete called. ‘ He ,*hought it was not 
imporfent* whether a majority was 
great or little; whatever was the num- 
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ber of a majority on a vote ti that 
Hoase, it represented the whole; for 
it might perhaps be said that this da> 
lumny was only against a few inetn> 
bers. If he had been in the minority 
on that (occasion) he should have felt 
that the calumny had extended todiim 
even then. It had been said that the 
••dtwgyage of the overture was frivolouS) 
and he had consented that it should 
be withdrawn ; but the Committee 
nvauld not consent to its being with* 
drawn ; and it now came before them^ 
as.had been justly observed by a mem* 
ber of the Committee)*** with all its 
imperfections on its head." Somea>b* 
jectioni had also been urged against 
the competency of that Court to re¬ 
cognise the charge. If the former 
Assembly became defunct, he could 
not conceive a greater absurdity than 
a letter being addressed to a defunct 
Modeaatbr of a defunct iGencral As¬ 
sembly ; unless it was the circumstance 
of a reverend gentleman having made 
so much stir about a dead letter, which 
had in consequence occupied the at¬ 
tention of that House for so many 
hours. That letter was addressed to the 
Moderator ;«it could not have meant 
the Moderator of the present Assem¬ 
bly, for the first step the General As¬ 
sembly always took on commencing 
its session was to elect a Moderator. 
But granting that the General Assem¬ 
bly was defunct from the close of its 
session, was it generous or manly in a 

t iublic writer thus to attack a defence * 
ess body ^ He recollected a good old 
adage —De mortuis nil nUi bonum ; 
.but thif was now reversed, aud we had 
>—De mortuis ml nisi malum. But if 
such was really the case with respect 
to the last General i^ssembly, and its 
respectability could be so inj^jred, it 
afforded *the strongest reason for the 
present Assembly taking it under ^s 
protecting wing. Whep it was con¬ 
sidered how necessary the flergy are, 


whatever militates tgainst thw ttie* 
fulness was surely deserving the 
ference of that Court. And granting 
they had no power themselves to piij» 
nish such an offence, there may be Uttt 
a means of protection available to that 
Assembly. . * 

Dr Nicoll now rose and movedy 
** That, whereas the language brought 
tinder the review of the Assembly by 
^his overture, and contained in No. 
CXI. of the above publication, 
Christian Instructor,)! is, in the opi¬ 
nion of this Assembly, highly calum¬ 
nious, calculated to injure the charac¬ 
ter of many ministers and elders of 
this Church, who w'cre members of 
the last General Assembly, and to 
vilify and degrade the Supreme Judi¬ 
catory of the Church in the estima¬ 
tion of the country. The Assembly 
therefore remit the matter to the 
Procurator, who is hereby instructed 
and enjoined to ^ake such steps as 
may appear to him to be competent 
and expedient for correcting the pre- 
senf, and preventing the repetition of 
similar offences; and, if any difficulty 
shall occur in carrying this into ef¬ 
fect, the Proem ator is farther in¬ 
structed to apply for advice and di¬ 
rection to any of the stated meetings 
of the CdmmisBion ; and the Assembly 
heteby authorize the Commission to 
receive any report made by the Pro¬ 
curator, to give directions, and finally 
to decide, in this matter as they ebali* 
see cause ” 

Dr limine seconded the motion. 

Mr Brown of Laaigton, in a speech 
of some length, opposed* Dr Nicoll’s 
mdUon, and concluded by proposing 
the following, as containing the sense 
of ^he Assembly ;—“ The General 
Assemb^, having considered the over- 
*ture, and the pasttcular expressions 
quoted therein from the Cbris^n In¬ 
structor, as requiring the animadver¬ 
sion of the Assembly, find, that the 
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said expressions are not only highly 
exceptionable and indecorous, but most 
injurious and disrespectful to the last 
General Assembly; and this Assembly 
thidk it their duty to express their 
marked disapprobation of language so 
' impropeily applied to the deciekns of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Church. 
But the General Assembly having duly 
considered, and deliberated on'the mat¬ 
ter set forth in the overture, and ha-| 
ving thuS'solemnly declared their high 
disapprobation erf the above pass.ige!i 
in the said publication, do not find it 
expedient to make this overture the 
ground of any fuither procedure, and 
therefore disiniss the sarnc.” 

This motion was sedonded by Dr 
Lockhart. 

Dr (’ook, Mr Gibson, and Mr 
MoiicriefT, seconded the motion of Mr 
Brown ; Mr Wightman, Mr Mac- 
farlane, and Principal Taylor, that of 
Dr Nicoll. 

Mr T homsoii said, he remembered 
instances ol'ivi a x'oee CMlumiues against 
the Assembly as reprclu nsible as this 
one, whicli were passed by without 
any notice. He r<.mcmbt.red, on a 
certain occasion, in the Syiiod of I.o- 
thian and Tweeddale, when a leve- 
rend doctor (we undeistood him to 
mean Dr Inglis) had spoken 61 an Act 
of the Assembly,, the Act ol 1814*, 
respecting pluralities, mlanguageevery 
whit as calumniating. He would use 
•►the term, as it seemed to be the older 
of the day, (a laugh,) and yet no re¬ 
gard was paid to it—it cam# fiom so 
respectable a quarter. (Laitgliict.) 
The rcvcrt'H.l doctor liAJ said, that 
the Act ijt A-^sembly was mconsisfent 
with common sense, and contained a 
violation of truth. (Law"///£/'.) But 
then this was said by a neri^n, nho, 
It would now seem,jconld do no wrong. 
(J la^gli.) ‘‘In lliat \ory llou'se, the 
Lord I*itsident had, in speak^g of 
some act which the preceding Assem¬ 


bly hm passed, called it the most con¬ 
fused, ^inconsistent, and absurd thing 
he had ever seen in his life, a rudis 
indigesiaque moles; but nobody ever 
thought of calling him to account for 
such expressions. And why all this 
indulgence to Dr Inglis and the Lord 
President ? why, he believed, because 
it never was deemed consistent 
the duty or the'dignity of the Assem¬ 
bly to issue declarations on such oc¬ 
casions. But now he could see an¬ 
other reason for it. These gentlemen 
were not “ ChnsJ,idn Instructors.” (f,'l 
laugh.) Thci^e were manuscript in- 
btditres. One of these had been al¬ 
luded to by his learned friend, (Mr 
Moncut IF;) lie begged leave to al- 
hide to It still more paiticularly. It 
came in the form of an overture from 
the Presbytery of Dumbarton, of 
which Dr M^cfarlane, who*had spoken 
so keenly on this occasion, was* mem¬ 
ber. {A laugh.) And what did it say 
of the deciMon of the preceding As¬ 
sembly ? Why, it said these things— 
“ And wlitrcas, in ISM*, the Guieral 
A'-seinbly of that year passed an act 
respecting union of bencficts without 
any regaitl to this lule, whereby, 
the judgment of this Presbytery, the 
barrier act was infringed, irlie consti¬ 
tution of the Church grossly violated, 
and their rights and piivileges tram¬ 
pled on in the most conterhptuuus and 
arbitrary manner.” {Cheering and 
lauglilct ) Here was calumny with a 
'vengeance — uttered by one of our 
Presbyteries—deliberately laid upon 
their table—and what did they do ? 
Did they* call the Presbyterjl' to the 
bar and rebuke them for this outrage ^ 
No, no. And why ? Just, it seemed, 
because the overture from the Presby¬ 
tery o^Durabarto^i wa^not the Chris¬ 
tian Instructor. ILcitala'ightrr.) And 
npw he (Mr Tnomson) would give 
them instances of printed calumnies, 
for hq, would stilf use that precious 
8 • 
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word. He had read the other day a 
number of a periodical work, called, 
or, according to Dr Bryce’a jocular 
^phraseology, miscalled the Chrifitiau 
Kepo|itory, a statement bearing, in 
express terms, “ that want of princi¬ 
ple had long characterised our alimini- 
^ stration of ecclesiastical affairs.’' Here 
wll food for the gentlemen on the» 
, other side, if they were so anxious to 
hunt out grounds of accusation and^ 
alarm. But no ; they would not touch 
this work, just because it was not the 
Instructor !— {A liftigh ) In another 
part of the sam^number of the Repo¬ 
sitory, he had found a reviev^ of a 
pamphlet, by Dr Irvine of Dunkeld ; 
and there the conductors of the work, 
after accusing the reverend author of 
much bad grammar— lough) —and 
of as much Billingsgate— {A laugh) — 
of n|ither of which thihgs, they were 
all well aware, the doctor was af all ca¬ 
pable— (A laugh) —poured out a great 
deal of severe animadversion on the 
Church of Scotland ; and he was sor¬ 
ry to observe, that the reverend doc¬ 
tor had given them some grounds for 
such remarks ; for he had admitted 
*In his pamphlet, that not a few of his 
Highlaqji brethren were “ idle dogs” 
and “ slow bellies”— {^Excessivelaugh¬ 
ter) —and yet it did not appear that the 
brethren thus calumniated had entered 
any complaint to the Assembly. Nay, 
the reverend doctor himself, who had 
furnished the calumny, and given the 
Repository ahandle against the Church, 
came forward this day, and manfully 
seconded the motion of tjie reverend 
Principal, for a severe censure on the 
Christian Instructor. [Cheering and 
laughter•) He could give them a hun¬ 
dred instances of th£ same kind, which 
they might l^tid^for themseHes. For 
all in this'Assembly were given to 
reading,- he .presumed, mor^ or less. 
{A laugh.) But die w'ould refer only 
to one more. It appean die reve- 
VOL. Xni. PART II. 


rend doctor, who fotrodacw diit tin* 
happy and ill-fated overture, Ittd not 
consulted a single individual abom k} 
but this was the verv thing (Mr 
Thomson) complained of; because, if 
he had consulted any one upon it, they^ 
wotild have said to him, assuredly,— 
“ Oh, by no means, do not bring it 
in.” laugh.yVrom what had been 
said by every gentleman who had spo¬ 
ken on the other side, every one of 
them would have given him\he seme ad¬ 
vice ; though, by the way, he could not 
help observing, it was rather a strange 
and unaccountable thing, that these 
very gentlemen, with all their declared 
aversion toyhe measure, had gone to 
the Committee of Overtures, and most 
strenuously supported and voted for 
the motion to transmit it. {Laughter.) 
Particularly, if he had applied to a 
certain learned doctor, he would have 
said to him very earnestly,“Take care, 
do not bring it iA on any account, other¬ 
wise we shall bring an old house on 
our head, for 1 myself some time ago 
wrote something of the same kind; and 
I know there are some very shrewd fel¬ 
lows in the Assembly— {Loud laugh¬ 
ter) —who would not be long of no¬ 
ticing it.” A pamphlet, published a 
while iigo, speaking of the decision of 
the Assembly in Mr Leslie’s case, has 
these words—“ I5ut when a certain 
party in*tlie state has influence to de¬ 
termine the decision of an Asseml^y 
vote, men of the moderate interest do 
not d^m it dultonourable to be found 
in the minority.” {Cheering.) And 
yet this w^s not ^ anonymous publi- 
^tion, but written bf John Inglif, 
Doctor of Divinity, and "one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh I He would 
put ijf to the candour, honour, and 
consistenfPy of the House, whether 
they could act* with #such« partiali¬ 
ty. It seems many had not yfff!^his 
pulAication whicli they condemned. 
He wished they had read 'it, for they 

2 p 
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would have learned a good deal of in> 
atruction fromit. faugA.) Some¬ 
thing had been said about personal 
feelings. On this subject he would 
only say, that there had been a sacri¬ 
fice of personal feeling, which he, for 
his part, would not ‘have made, 'bo, 
not tor all the wealth of India. Mr 
Thomson concluded ^ nearly in these 
words:—“ And now, sir, before I sit 
down, allow me for a moment to ad¬ 
vert to thfr time and the circum-’ 
stances in which fnis business is sub¬ 
mitted to us. It is, sir, when we arc 
met to part, never all again to meet 
in this world—it is when we are met 
to take a respectful leave pf the noble 
representative of our gracious Sove¬ 
reign, in the hope that he will report 
favourably of our proceedings to his 
Majesty—it is when wc are met to 
receive from you, sir, those wise and 
paternal admonitions which,you arc so 
well qualified to give, before we re¬ 
turn to our families and oiir flocks— 
it is when we are met to exchange our 
tokens of mutual kindness, and of 
mutual forgiveness, for any asperities 
which, from the weakness of human 
nature, may have mingled in our dis¬ 
cussions and debates—it is when we 
are met for these purposes, under the 
peaceful and harmonising influence of 
that Sabbath of the Lord which has 
intervened between our present and our 
fgrmer meetings—it is at this time, 
and in these circumstances, that we 
are called on to discuss an oi^erturc, 
which 1 must not say W'as intended, 
but which 1 will s9y was ^calculated, 
to rouse our 'angry passions, and ^ 
render that which should have be'bn 
the scene, and nothing but the scene 
of brotherly love, a scene of ^iscord 
and strife. Oh sir, must not)>every ge¬ 
nerous fueling <revolt*at this intrusion 
on Bt^dioliness and the charity of our 
fwewell meeting ? Do not all the^sen* 
timents of ‘good will, which, in spite 
of our difierent parties and our differ¬ 


ent opinions, still glow within onr 
breasts, rise up ip arms against such 
an unlooked-for, and such an unpre¬ 
cedented violation of our sanctuary^ 
And must we not retire to our bouses 
under a painful impression, thBt,'when 
we are just about to give the parting 
salutation, there was forced on us a 
^subject of complaint, which, it is (dis¬ 
tressing to contemplate, can scarcely 
the discussed without occasioning keen 
contention, which had escaped the no¬ 
tice, or only excited the interest of 
those among whom it circulated, and 
which IS forced upon us by the zeal 
of hiifi whom It least of all concerns— 
the Presbyterian minister from the 
banks of the Ganges ?’* 

The vote being now called for, there 
appeared for Dr Nicoll’s motion, 83; 
for Mr Brown’s, 82, The forgier, there¬ 
fore, was carried by a majority only of 
one. 


The ecclesiastical organization of 
the different religious denominations in 
RuSvSia, are as under:— 

The Catholics of Lithuania, of 
Wliite Russia, and Western Russia,' 
ha\e their archbishops, bishops, reli¬ 
gious orders of both sexes, with col¬ 
leges of Jesuits, &c. 

The Protestants, both Lutheran 
and Reformed, have their superior con¬ 
sistories in each government. In Fin¬ 
land, these consistories have at their 
head a^ bishop, and in the other pro¬ 
vinces, a superintencfont-general. 

The Armenians, whether united or 
not,havetheir archbishops and bishops, 
and the latter class have a patriarch. 

The Moravian brethren of Sarepta 
have their separate ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction. ’ •— 

The Miahometans* whdse number 
amnunts to near three millions, have 
two muftis. ' ^ 

The cectiries of Lanja have their 
lamas or priests. 
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A letter from a Catholic mission-' 
ary at Macao, dated April 1, 1819* 
affords some details relative to*the 
persecution of the Christians in China. 
Every European priest that is disco¬ 
vered (is instantly seized and put to 
death; Chinese Christian priests un¬ 
dergo the same fate. Christians of the 
laitf, unless they wilUapostatize, are 
first dreadfully tortutcd, and then ba-* 
mishcd into Tartary. This year, 1819, 

> ia the prison^of one province alone, 
Sutcuen, two hundred Christians were 
^pecting the orders for their exile. 
A Chinese priest had*just been stran¬ 
gled, and two others were also pnder 
sentence of death. Throughout the 


whole empire, there tm tea mia- 
nonaries, five of whom, at Riitift, have 
no communication with, the inhal:^- 
ants unless it be secret. The Ernpemr 
has moreover declared, that he wdl 4o 
longer tolerateeither painters or watseh* 
makers, or even mathematicians. Tlte^ 
Bisnop of Pekin has m vain attempt* 
ed to introduce himself, under this tw 
tie, into his diocese. The only way 
left to the missionaries to penetrate 
into the country, is by gaining the 
messengers or couriers that pass from 
Mocao to Pekin, but if discovered, 
both the missionary and the courier 
suffer death on the spot. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Plan op Royal Society of 
Litehatuhe, 

,For ihe M»cournsrement of Indigent 
Merit, and the Promotion of General 
Liicraiurc, To consist of Honorary 
JMemlers, Subscribing Members, and 
Associates. 

The Class of Honorary Members 
is intended to comprise some of the 
most eminent literary men in the thrtre 
kingdomsf and tbe most distinguished 
female writers of the present day. 

Aif annual subscriptiomof two gui* 
neas will constitute a subscribing mem¬ 
ber. Subscribers of ten guineas, and 
upwards, will be ei\titled to privileges 
hereafter mejuioifed, accordpig to the 
date of thesJr subscription. * 

The Class of Associates is to con¬ 
sist of twenty men pf disunguished 
learning, authort of some ^i-editable 
work of litefature, and men of good 


moral character; ten under the pa¬ 
tronage of the King, and ten under 
the patronage of the Society. 

His Majesty has been pleased to eit- 
press, in the moat favourable terms, 
his approbation of the proposed So¬ 
ciety, «nd to honour it with his mu¬ 
nificent patronag^, by assigning an an¬ 
nual sum of one hundred guineas each, 
to ten of the Associates, payable out 
of the,privy purse; and also an an¬ 
nual premium of one hundred guineas 
for tn ^est Dissertation on some in¬ 
teresting subject^ to be chosen by a 
council belonging to the Society. 

• ,Ten Associates will be placed un- 
def the patronage of the* Society, as 
soon as the subscriptions (a large por¬ 
tion ^ which will be annually funded 
for the purpos|) shall be sufficient, 
and in proportion as fiiey become so. 
Ai^ annual subsyiber of tell 'Vmneas, 
continued for five years, or a nfe sub¬ 
scription of one hundred guineas, will 
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entitle each subscribers to nominate 
an Associate under the Society's pa- 
tronag^e, according to the date of their 
subscription. 

The Assodates, under the patronage 
of the King, will be elected by re- 
.spected and competent judges. The 
Associates nominated by Subscribers 
must hare the same qualifications of 
learning, moral character, and public 
principle, as those who are elected, 
and must be approved by the same 

Every Associate, at his admission, 
will choose some subject, or subjects, 
of literature, for discussion, and will 
engage to devote such discussions to 
the Society's Memoirs of''Liteiaturc, 
of which a volume will be published 
by the Society, from time to time ; 
in which Memoirs will likewise be in¬ 
serted the successive Prize Disserta¬ 
tions. 

From the months of Fdiruary to 
July, It is purposed that a weekly 
meeting of the Society shall be held ; 
and a monthly meeting during the 
other six months of the year. 


triotic i^ir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
and his brother Charles W. Wynne, 
Esq'. A Society, under the name of 
“ The Metropolitan Cambrian Insti¬ 
tution,** was also formed in London, 
to which his Majesty condescended to 
extend the royal patronage. Even in 
the present infant state of these designs, 
a pleasing spirifc of emulation was.px- ' 
'‘cited among the ftatives of Cambria. 

^ At the Eistedhood, or Bardic ses¬ 
sion, held at Carmarthen” July 5,181P, - 
Bishop Burgess presided with great 
ability and zeal. The principal poenui 
were, 1. A WeJsn Ode on the Death 
of hq^- late Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
by Mr Williams, of Lanedgai, Car¬ 
narvonshire.—2. A Poem on the Death 
of that brave Cambrian Sir T. Picton, 
by the Rev. Walter Davies j and an 
English Imitation of it by the Rev. 
Mr I.loyd, which had been Vet to mu¬ 
sic by Mr Parry, of London,' 'The 
premium for the best prose essay in 
English, on “ The Language and 
Learning of Britain during the Roman 
period,” was awarded to the Rev. 
John Jones, of Lanvair, near Bangor, 
The Rev. Walter Davies filled the 


— ' Bardic chair, and Mr Blaney, of Mont-, 

gomeryshire, after a contest with his 
Inbtitutions in Wales, neighbour, Mr Humphreys, gamed the 

* honour of the silver harp, and a pre- 

for (ht Promotion of Ancient Litera~ mium of thirty guineas. 

turCf Poetryy and Music. The anniversary of the Cymmrodo- 

nian, or Cambrian Society, for the dis- 
rThe recent transactions in the prin- trict of Powys, including the counties 
cipality were of a nature to afford gra- of Montgomery, Denbigh, and Flint, 
tincation to all who feel an intcccst m was held at Wrexhaqj on tho 13th and 
the preservation of ijpcient relics, and Hth of September, when Sir W. W. 
the revival of ancient literature, as well Wynne, supported by his brbther, 
as the fostering; of living merit. Sevff Charles W. \\ ynne. Esq. and Sir Ed- 
ral of the nobility, clergy, and gren- ward Lloyd, presided in a very spirit- 
try, came forward in a very spirited ed and able manney. 
manner, to support the designs of the The principal prize-poem had for 
Bardic and Literary Institution, first its subject, “ The I> 2 ath .of his late 
fom; ^ yC armarthen, in South Wales, Majesty King George the Third.** 
underinfifpatronage qf Bishop Bar^ss The premium qf fifteen guineas was 
and Lord Dynevor, and now in North awarded to a^bard will known in the 
Wales, under the sanction of the pa- principalTty, Mr Robert Davies, of 
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Naotgtyn, near Denbigh, who was 
placed in the bardic chur, according 
to ancient custom. There were four¬ 
teen competitors for this prize; ele- 
ven for the second prize, on ** The 
Camurian’s Attachment to his Native 
Land,” adjudged to Mr Evan Evans; 
and forty-nine for jhe third poetic 
garland, conferred *00 Mr James, the 
harper, for the best Englyn, or sonj 
,net, on What is Poetic Genius 
\Pa hdh yvo Axuen .) , 

* PROSE ESSAYC IN ENGLISH. 

• 

1. On the Notices of Bntain, under 
whatever name in ancient Authors ; 
containing Extracts from the Origi¬ 
nals, with translations and comments. 
The Rev. W. T. Rees, A. M. Rector 
of Cascob, Radnorshire, and Preben¬ 
dary of Brecon. 

% On the History ind Character of 
the real Arthur, King of the 'Britons, 
and the fabulous Character ol that 
name, whether of Romance, or of My¬ 
thology. Mr John Hughes, of Bre¬ 
con, author of HoriE Britannicae, in 
two vols.* 

Therejvere ten competitors for the 
honour of the silver harp, which was 
awarded to R. Roberts, a blind man. 

The meeting concluded with an ad¬ 
dress from Chas. W. Wynne, Esq. 
and some poetic eflusioiis from the 
Rev. Walter Davies, the chief of mo¬ 
dem bards. 

It appears b^ a summarjf of the 
Members of the Universities of Ox¬ 
ford «nd Cambridge in their Calendars 
for 1819 and 1820, that the following 
is the number:— 

1819 Oxford. 

Members of Convocation, • ISTIi 

I-- —^ od t^e Books, *. 3984 

1820. —~’of Convocation, . 1873 

i — on the Books, . . *4102 


1819. Camhrhi^e, 

Members of the Senate, » • 1493 

- — — — on the Boards, . 2^8 

1820. —• of the Senate, . .« 15SB 

■ . — on the Boards, . 8395 

It appears from the Eighth Repoi| 
of\he NationaF Society, that there are 
1467 schools on Dr Bell’s system { and 
from .the Foufteenth Report of the 
British and Foreign School Society, 
that there are 297 schools upon tjiie 
Lancasterian plar^; making « total, 
upon the new system, of 1764 schools. 

At the sale of the late Mr Bindley4i 
library, at Evans’s, in Pall-mall, a col¬ 
lection of single poems and ballads, 
published at about a halfpenny or one 
penny each, bound in eight volumes, 
sold at the immense price of L.637. 

The commercial world will learn 
with satisfaction that a plan has been 
commenced, under the auspices of the 
Biitish Government, for determining 
the relative cofltents of the weights and 
mcaiuics of all trading countries. This 
important object is to be accomplished 
by procuring from abroad correct co¬ 
pies of Foreign standards, and compa¬ 
ring them with those of England at his 
Majesty’s Mint. Such a comparison, 
which could be effected only at a mo¬ 
ment pf universal peace, has never been 
attempted on a pliln sufficiently genera^ 
or systematic; *and hence the errors 
and coAtradictions which abound in 
tables of Foreign weights and mga- 
sures,'even in works of the highest 
auth(|^ity. In order, therefore, to re¬ 
medy ad inconvenience so perplexing 
in commerce, Lord Castlereagh has, by 
^he recommendation df the Board of 
IVade, issued a circular, *dated March 
16,1818, directing all the British Con¬ 
suls jrbroad to send home copies of the 
pnucipat standards used within their 
respective confulates^ verifie d by the 
proper authonties, and acMM^nied 


> 

Pnnted for Ogle and Co. London. 
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by explanatory papera and other do> 
cuments relative to the subject. Most 
of his lordship’s orders have been al¬ 
ready -executed in a very full and sa¬ 
tisfactory manner. The dispatches and 
.nacka^es transmitted on the occasion 
are deposited at the Royal M^nt) 
where the standards arc to be forth¬ 
with compared. 'I'lie comparisons are 
to be made by Robert Binglcy, E‘-q. 
the King’s Assay Master of the Mint, 
and the calculations by Dr Kelly, of 
Finsbury-sqiiare, who originally sub¬ 
mitted the plan to government; and 
who will publish the results of those 
comparisuns and calculations, as soon 
as they are completed, in.,the second 
edition of his “ Universal Cambist." 

A report was this year made to 
the Society of Education at Paris by 
M. Jomard, from which it appears, 
that the number of schools already 
established for boys is 4'i>, and for 
girls 2i2. These schools are capable of 
affording accommodation to about 
6600 scholars. The whole number of 
schools in France is said to be upwards 
of 1000 ; of which 660 are included 
in M. Jomard’s report. Of these 
are instituted for girls ; and the whole 
of them might instruct 40,600 scho¬ 
lars, or about 115 per school. On 
July 1, 1818, thefre were under in¬ 
struction 19,175 children. There is 
also another description of schools, 
Mtabhshed by “ the Brethren of the 
Christian Faith.’* These, in the course 
of three years, have increased GO 
to 142>; and, in the year 1818, they 
had 25,000 pupils. * ^ 

The theatres in France have loT\g 
been undef the immediate control'ot 
the government, and various regula¬ 
tions have at different periodi been 
made respecting them. In November, 
a decre«^was passed, and which 
in force, enacting, that 
A decime on every franc of the j^rice 
of admission at all places of public 
amuiemeot, should be collected for 

I 


the use of the poor,—that is, one tenth 
part of the receipts. The following is 
the produce of the duty in fraucs for 
three years, 24 francs to a pound ster- 
ling. 

1814. 1810. 

Theatres . 440,.*>51 41!),030 4S2,fi3.'> 

Fetes Fubliques l.*t,383 13,014 10,887 

Halls . . . . ?54U3 .507."> 0013 

'llonccrls . . 4703 8021 5022 


.Soirei's Aniusantes 2341 
Vanoranias . . 3'i5l 

IVtits Spectacles 2035 
(Jiftiositics . . 0470 


2713 4302 
2013 2511 
3030 8OO8 
05id 6120 


Total . . . 4(5»,137 401,820 497,358 


THc French actors form a kind of 
joint stock company, and a committee 
of SIX, with a commissioner named by 
the government, is appointed to ma¬ 
nage the interests of the society. The 
committee, however, have little power, 
the principal authority being vested m 
the commissioner. The receipts of the 
theatre are divided into twenty-four 
equal parts; one part is set aside for 
unexpected demands ; one half part is 
given to the pension or superannuated 
fund ; another half part is assigned to 
the decorations, scenery, i^epairs, &c. 
The other twenty-two parts are dis¬ 
tributed amongst the actors,^,none re¬ 
ceiving more than one part, nor less 
than one-eighth of a part. The actors, 
on entering this society, contract an 
engagement to play for twenty years, 
after which they are entitled to a re¬ 
tiring pension of 4000 francs per an¬ 
num, (jbout 170^) These pensions are 
payable, half out of an annual allow¬ 
ance of lOQjOOO francs (about 4200f.) 
made by government to the theatre, 
and the other half out of funds raised 
out of the receipts and contributions 
of the actors. 

• Les Annales des J^agidcit publish¬ 
ed at Paris, announced a fact that 
the' learped in general were not ac¬ 
quainted with. * Thq number of reigns 
of the Greek'Egyptian kings, succes¬ 
sors to Alexander the Great, has been 
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generally flxe^ at ten; but proof la 
Eere adduced, that they amounted to 
twenty-one. This work was crovfned 
last year with the particular sanction 
of the Royal Acaden>y of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, at the competition 
for prizes; and it haKbeen justly re¬ 
commended in various French periodi- 

* cal ..publications, as one of the most 

important that have'appeared on an-* 
cient historj' for many years. f 

• • It contains* in fact, the history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, from 
Alexander to Augustus ; and, as those 
kings had a share itf almost all the 
great events thit occurred eitl^r in 
Europe or Asia for about three cen¬ 
turies, a chronological synopsifof their 
history serves also to illustrate that of 
the princes or states that were their 
Cbntemporaries. A number of chrono¬ 
logical tallies are annexed, with two 
cut8,*of plates, of medals. The author 
18 M. Figeac. 

Geumany.— The Emperor Francis 
published an edict, ordaining that 
the work entitled, * Jhs Crmiualc 
Iluntrnricumt or the Criminal Laws 
of Hungary/ published by M. Vuche¬ 
tich, Professor of the Homan Civil 
Law, &c. in the University of Pesth, 
be considtrcd as the standard and guide 
by which all the lectures on law in the 
Universities of Hungary shall be mo¬ 
delled. His Majesty has ordered the 
sum of 3000 florins to the author. 

The number of students in the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipsic increased to upwards 
of a thous^d. Many that wer9 at the 
University of Jena, and which they 
were.obliged to quit, repaired to Leip¬ 
sic, where their conduct was unblame- 
able. At Jena, there were thirteen 
Greeks, seven of whom are now at 
Leipsic, wherp others of th|ir coun- 
trymen had previously been prosecut 
ting their studies. A number of Cour- 
landers and ‘other Russians «vere also 
in that University. • 

There wai published at ^n^na, a 


polemical Journal in the Oreek lan¬ 
guage, entitled Calliope, the object of 
which was to deprecate the taste for 
Literature and the Arts beginning to 
revive in Greece. The ostensible edi¬ 
tor is M. Athanasius of Stagyra, but 
the pal editor is a soi-disani Athenian*^ 
whose name is odious to all Greeks 
that are lovers of liberty. The seven¬ 
teenth number contained a libellous and 
ofiensive diatribe, levelled at the me¬ 
thods of Pcstalozzi, which, by an-in- 
excusable ignorance^ were confounded 
with the philosophy of Kant. Invec¬ 
tives the most outrageous and abusive 
were lavished upon the venerable Goray, 
the most illustrious of modern Greeks, 
who, by all^he intelligent men of that 
unhappy nation, is hailed as the re¬ 
former, the father, and the benefactor 
of his country. 

A Geographical Society was ests- 
bhshed at Vienna, the object of which 
was to facilitate the execution of dif¬ 
ferent labours projected in the inte¬ 
rior of the Austrian monarchy, and 
to concentrate various means of infor¬ 
mation relating to geography and sta¬ 
tistics. M. the Baron de Schwitzen, 
counsellor of state, was occupied iti 
the formation of this Board, which is 
placed under the immediate direction 
of the Council of State. 

There was recently discovered in ^ 
the Ambro'sian *Library at Milan, 
a manust:ript copy of the Iliad of 
Homer -of the fourth century, with 
sixty pictures, equally ancient. The 
charaolers are square capitals, accord¬ 
ing to t^e usag^ of the best ages, 
without distinction of words, without 
accents or the aspirates; that is to 
wff without any sign of the modcni 
Greek orthography. The pictures are 
uponsfellum, and represent the prim^ 
pal circumstances mentioned lo the 
Iliad. M. Angelo Maio, <profe asor 
at ^he Arabrosip CollegffMBlused 
the manuscript to be printed in one 
volume, with the engravings from the 
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pictures, and the numerous scholia at* 
tached to the manuscript. These new 
scholia fill more than thirty-six pages 
in large folio ; they are all of a very 
incient period, and the greater part of 
rhem are by authors anterior to the 
^ Christian era and to the school of 
Alexandria. 'I’he authors quoteci are 
one hundred and forty in number, 
whose writings have been lost, or are 
entirely unknown. The manuscript, 
however, does not contain the Iliad 
entire; but only jhe fragments which 
relate to the pictures. 

A letter, dated December 23,1819, 
from A. Mai, the principal librarian 
of the Vatican to the Pope, giving an 
account of Cicero’s Trei-tise de Re¬ 
publics, excited great expectation. 

*< I have the honour and satisfac¬ 
tion," says M. Mai, in his letter to 
the Pope, “ to inform your beatitude, 
that in two re-writtcn ('odiccs of the 
Vatican 1 have lately founvl some lost 
works of the first Latin classics. In 
the frst of these MSS. I have disco¬ 
vered the lost books l)e licpuldica of 
Cicero, written in excellent letters of 
the best time, in three hundred pages, 
each in two columns, and all fortu¬ 
nately legible. The titles of the above 
noble subject, and of the books, ap¬ 
pear m the margin ; and the name of 
Cicero, as the author of the work, is 
distinctly legible. 'I’he other re-writ- 
ten codex presents various dnd almost 
equally precious works. It is singular 
that this MS. contains some oi the 
same works which I discoveusd and 
published at Milaq, and I'have here 
found what was there waiij^ing. I per¬ 
ceived this at'firet sight, not only fi;oni 
comparing'the subject, but also from 
the hand-writing, which is precisely 
the same as that of the Milan MS. 

** The contents are—1. The corre¬ 
spondence between Eronto and Marcus 
Amtitw before and after he was^lim- 
peror. This is an instructive, affec¬ 
tionate, and very interesting collec¬ 


tion ; the first and second books, coa- 
taining epistles to M. Aurelius, were 
published from the Milan MS.; that 
now found in the Vatican contains the 
third, fourth, and fifth books, as well 
as the supplement to the second, and 
some, other wo^s by Fronto, Latin 
and Greek. 2. The fine commentary 
of the ancient* inedited schohastr on * 
Cicero, begun to be published by me 
at Milan, and now to be increased by 
five other orations, witTi the supple¬ 
ments to those already printed at Mi¬ 
lan. 3. A fragment of an oration, by 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus, with the 
supplement of two by the same au¬ 
thor, already published by me. 4. 
The biipplements to the homily, or 
Gothico-Ulphilan commentary, a por¬ 
tion of which was also found at Milan, 
together with an essay of Ulphilxa. 
These valuable works, mixSd into two 
volumes, which were taken for*^wrti‘iting 
parchment in the middle ages, were 
sent partly to Rome, and partly to 
Milan, from the Convent of St Colum- 
banus at Robbio. They will now be 
again united in a Roman edition of 
them, which 1 shall lose no time in 
publishing. * . 

(Signed) “ Angflo Mai.” 

The public have been akeady ap¬ 
prised of the publication, in the Ar¬ 
menian language, of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius; to which maj^ be added, 
that Doctor Zobrab, who brought 
the manuscripts to Constantinople, 
has been an assistant to M. Majo m 
the Lctin translatiofi, and*in the pub¬ 
lication, by augmenting it with a co¬ 
pious prerace, with notes, an'd. with 
the Chronicle of Dr Samuel, an Ar¬ 
menian writer, who lived in the thir¬ 
teenth century. ^ 

Baron de .Niebtlhr, Prussian Am- 
'bassador to the Holy See, discover¬ 
ed and published several MS. works 
bithertoi unknown. They are chiefly 
fragments qf Cicera’s Orations Pro iV. 
Fonieid and Pro C. Rdbiriog a frag- 
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mentof the diet book of Livy} and It comprises, 1, <* The Otsetjt^ of 
two works of Seneca. Madrid.** 2. ** The Ancient Joitmal 

The Abb6 Amadeus Peyran, pro- of Madrid.** 3. ** La MisceUaneit** 
fessor o£ Oriental Languages in the published every fortnight: it opposes 
University of Turin, discovered sdme religious intolerance and politi^Ppre- 
Tragmetits of Cicero^ a manuscript judices. 4. ** Le Constitutionnel,** in 
from the monastery \f St C®lom- the |ame spirit. , 5. “ The Law,** in • 
ban de Rabbio, a town on the Tre- support of legal authority. 6. ** The 
' bia/-in the dominions 5f the King of Publicist,*’ supports the constitution 
Sardinia. This MS. presents impor- and opposes despotism. 7. ** The 
taut new readings of orations already ^Courier, political and literary j** its 
•kfiown, and confirms the identity of contents are more miscellaneous than 
several texts that have been tortured those of the other journals j which, 
by indiscreet critics* It contains also however, do not wholly lose sight of 
fragments of the orations Pro ScanrOf literature. 8. The Bee-hive, or 
Pro M. Tnflio, In Clodium, oraiions Colmena/* exerts itself iii favour of 
unfortunately lost. the unhappy and oppressed, in firm 

It appears from a report rfiadc on and determifled language. 9. “ The 
the 1st of June, by M. Scovazzo, di- Spanish Minerva.** 10. The Na- 
recior, that a school, on the plan of tional Minerva.** 11. The Palla- 
ifhitual instruction, was established, diurn, or Patriotic .Journal of the So- 
wiih every prospect qf success, at cictics of St Sebastian, and of the Inn 
Palertno, in Sicily. It was operfed for of Malta.** This paper takes its tone 
250 children ; the progress was ra- from the ^ocicues it represents : it is 
pid, and the jury of monitors proved now less fuiiously patriotic than it was 
very useJul .Such was the ardour for formerly. 12. “ The Zealous Citi- 
this mode of instruction, that holi- zen.** 1.3. “ The Aurora:*'this jour- 
days were suppressed, and there were nal records the proceedings of patrio- 
no interruptions but the Sunday and tic societies ; it has been extremely 
certain gr^d festival days.. A general personal, but is now less violent. 14. 
enthusiasm prevails for the new me- The Conservator,** constitutional 
fhod. 'Pliere had also been a similar and loyal. 15. “ The Vigilant." 16. 
school for about three months at Mes- “ The*Sun” rccotds accurately de- 
bina. Others were to be opened at Tra- crees and edicts. J7. “ The Chronicle — 
pani, Mazara, Agrigento, Syracuse, of the Ajts.” 18. “ The Universal 
Termini, See. and no obstacles what- Observer** is distinguished by impar- 
cver occur to the dissemination of this tiahty and moderation. 19. “ Thft 
method throughout Sicily. Even the Messenger.” 20. ” The Economic 
Jesuits ha^e adopted it in thAr col- Libra^,*/ or Annals of Arts, A^ri- 
lege of Alcamo, and before the ex- culture, and Commerce. Publications 
piration of two years, ther£ would not of this description have*been for some 
be a village without a school bf mu- tftn^ past popular in Spain: the pre- 
tual instruction. sent has been well received. 21. 

Spain. —Before 4he late Revolu- "Correspondencebetween twoFrieoda 
tion in Spain, there was at* Madrid of Li^ert|(:” this paper discusses sub- 
but one Gazettd, with another Jour-* jects too elevateAfor the popular mind, 
nal or tiyo, ocempied in annunciations 22. " Letters by a poor l^df^ilSh’e- 
^f ecclesiastrcal holidays, prdeessions, tender,” was a wwrk intendedto tell 
&c. or the price durrenV * At^present, truth ironically: the attempt supposes 
the list IS little short of formidable, the author to possess much taste, 
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much knowledge of life, and of prau- 
lar errors and vulgar prejudices. The 
author has lately directed his atten¬ 
tion to the support of other works. 

23. The Pretender's Companion.” 

24. “ The Periodico-Mania” under- 
V takes to castigate tlie other juui^aU, 

and wonders at the liberty of the 
press, which toleratps them all. 2.5. 
“ The Contra Periodico-MaiTia” vin¬ 
dicates the journals, and their number. 

Independently of all these periodi¬ 
cal publications, che press teems with 
answeiR, apologies, and explanations, 
relative to attacks, allusions, personali¬ 
ties, or errors, contained in the jour¬ 
nals ; and in competition with all these, 
crowds of sermons, discourses, and 
commentaries on the Constitution, 
press on the notice of the public. 
J'here is, indeed, a Censor of the 
Press appointed ; but, at present, the 
office is extremely indulgent. The 
principal country towns also have 
their journals,—Barcelona, Valentla, 
Saragossa, Cadi/., and Corunna 

Svv£Di:n. —The Cinversities of 
Sweden are in a vtry flouri'-hing state. 
In the first quaiter of last ye.ir the 
number of studenls at Upsal amount¬ 
ed to 1197, and those of Lund to 600. 
The whole of the cslabhbhmcnls of 
the kingdom profyssing to communi- 
- cate classical educatuin, cqntained 3185 
scholars. These csi.iblislin3[eiit3 cost 
the state annually about 60,000/. 

• Denmaiik. —Tlie royal library of 
Copciiliagen contains betw’een 3 and 
400,000 volumes of printed Vorks, 
and a prodigious nsimber of interest¬ 
ing MSS. At the sale of tlie fine 
library of Count Otto That, amo^iuft- 
ing to 116,395 volumes, exclusive of 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and tncima- 
imlot the royal library obt^nec^n ac¬ 
cession of 50,000 volumes; and the 
Ca^m^y hisVill, had bequeathed to 
it 41o4 Mss., with his valuablt^ col¬ 
lection of 6159 works that had been 


printed before the year 15301 In 1789, 
the Danish government bought up the 
library of Luxdorf,* rich in classical 
works and in MSS., and it w^s annex¬ 
ed to the royal library. It afterwards 
received valuable acquisitions <al the 
sale cf the libswies of Oeder, Holm- 
skiold, Rottboll, Anchor, and others, 
in 1789, 90, 91, 92, 93, .94, and 98. ' 
In 1796, an accession was made of the 
immense library of Suhm, the histo¬ 
rian. He had collected, in the course' 
of .50 years, 100,000 volumes, which 
he left to the disposition of the pub¬ 
lic. A little b^ore his death, he pre¬ 
sented them to the‘royal library; it 
was not so large, but w'as a better se¬ 
lection''and of higher value than that 
of Thot. In 178'7, previous to these 
numerous acquisitions, the royal libra¬ 
ry contained a very gieat number \)t 
books and MSS. 

GfPKKCE.—The public schools esta- 
bliblied at Smyrna and Chios had hi¬ 
therto been attended with the happiest 
success. The great College cf Chios 
was particularly distinguished, and stu¬ 
dents flocked to it from all parts of 
Greece. Its three most celebrated 
Piofessors were Bardalui^ios, Selerk 
and Bambas. Bardalochos has publish¬ 
ed a Compendium of Experimental 
Philosophy, and an Essay on Greek 
Pronunciation, in which the modern 
Greek ctacism is treated 'with more 
than usual leniency. Professor Seleri 
had neaily ready for the press a Ma¬ 
nual of Mathematics, selected from his 
LectuVes. Bambasf who for a long 
period studied mathematics, philoso¬ 
phy, and n&tural history, in Paris, was 
now about to publish, in the modern 
Greek language, an elementary book 
on chemistry from Thenard. HisCom- 
pendiuiQ of Rhetoric already had 
an extensive circulaHion. • Some time 
agp, a new printing-office was esta¬ 
blished Ikt Chios, the whole apparatus 
for whjch 41^8 brdught from Faria. 
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A German, named Byrhofier, is at the 

head of this establishment. , 

Chios then enjoyed perfect tranquil¬ 
lity ; for/in consequence of an agree¬ 
ment entered into with theTurk8,itwas 
governed entirely by'Greek Magis¬ 
trates. In the raeanwhnf large Aims 
were devoted to the mainj^enanceof pub¬ 
lic institutions—a library was forming 
under the superintendence of the cele- 
• ^rgted Greek saholar, Coray of Pans ; 
through the liberality of private indi* 
viduals^tfhout 30,000 volumes were al- 
reJdy collected. ThcXiitfllegc of Chios 
at present containsi,about 700 students, 
and their numbers are constantly iftig- 
menting, Piuf<<ssor Raumus waj^at the 
head of the College of Smyrna ; he 
had published a System of Philosophy, 
il^four volumes, modelled after the 
system of lifofcssor Krug of Lcipsic. 
The \^osk IS dedicated tft Coray. 

These improvements among the mo- 
dern Greeks must naturally tend to 
rendei their language popular through¬ 
out Europe. Weigel, the bookKcllcr 
of Lcipsic, published an excellent Dic¬ 
tionary and a Modern Greek Gram¬ 
mar by Professor Schneider ; and in 
England theie has lately appeared a 
very useful little Grammar of the Mo¬ 
dern Greek language by Dr Robert¬ 
son, who is a member of the Philomu- 
sx Society, of Athens, and of the 
Ionian Academy. The stereotyped 
editions of the Greek authors publish¬ 
ed by Tduchiiitz of Leipsic, are ex% 
tensively circulated throughout Greece 
on account of theit’chcapness. Weigel 
is also ongaged in preparing a correct¬ 
ed edition of the principal Greek prose 
writers and poets, which is to be pub¬ 
lished Under the general title of the 
** Bibliotheca Grx<fa }** it will no 
doubt be eagerly sou^t irfter in 
Greece. Even trie observations on 
Greek geography are gradually ac¬ 
quiring fresh accuracy.’ 

The Athenian Society 6f tfe? Phi- 
lomuas, which was instituted by the 


Vienna Congress in 1815, propose* • 
sending four young Greeks to Italy 
and Germany to complete their edu¬ 
cation : the society consists of SOO 
members, most of whom are foretgn- 
cis. According to letters from Mr 
Robert Pinkertoir, that active agent 
of the British Bible Society, it appears 
^lAt a Society for the Piomulgation 
of the Gcjspel has been established at 
Athens. The Archbishop residing at 
Constantinople has been chosen Presi¬ 
dent, and the British Consul, Logo- 
theti, together with Mr Tirnaviti, are 
Vice-Presidents. 

The modem Greeks speak a lan¬ 
guage resembling that of the ancients 
111 almost every respect. But time, 
conquest, slavery, the barbarism of 
ages, have introduced some new terms, 
and altered the rules of syntax in cer¬ 
tain points. The Gieek inhabitants, 
however, ui^lerstand pretty exactly all 
the ancient Gieck, when it is spoken 
in the pronunciation now in use, which 
seems to have been that of the time 
of Constantine. As the two languages 
accord in so many points of contact, 
the modern Greek may be considered 
as a mere iduun coiiliiied to the lower 
classes of society, and which it would 
be well remove, as far as it may be 
practicable, by recaliirig the ancient. 

It 18 curious to observe the gradual 
disuse of Greek among the Greeks, 
produced by the change of their resi¬ 
dence. In Greece the 'furies speak* 
only Cj^reek ; in Constantinople the 
Greeks sptak both Greek and Turk- 
•ish, but only the fofmer to each other; 
in^^sia Mnlor, along tl« coast, they 
can*«peak Greek when addressed in 
It, but talk Turkish to each other* 
Afid in the interior parts of Asia 
, Minoi7 they know no other language 
than Turkish. • , ^ 

A college on a large iijftrfilrtllliT 
to bff founded at Eagori, in the pro¬ 
vince of Epirus. The voluntary dona- 
tious for tins establishment amounted 
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alreadyto60,000franc8. M.Neophytog 
Doucas, a learned Greek ecclesiastic, 
lias contnbuted himself the sum of 
10,000 francs. 

the reigning prince ofWallachia, 
Alexander Soutzos, who is a Greek 
by birth, desirous of distinguishing his 
patriotism by actions, and especially 
by promoting ot letters and civiliiiaf 
tion, has determined to send to the 
most eminent schools of Europe seve¬ 
ral young* Greeks, who may there fi¬ 
nish their studied at his expence, and 
then return home to give their native 
country the advantage of the know¬ 
ledge they have acquired. A plan is 
also in forwardness for the establish¬ 
ment of a grand college at Adrianople. 
It has been patronized with zeal by 
Baioii George Sakellaiios, one ot the 
1 idlest Gieek merchants settled in the 
dominions of the Empeiorof Austria. 
The Baron is a native of, Adrianople, 
and having opened the list by a liberal 
subscriplioii, he lias excited the emu¬ 
lation of his compatiioth, to whom he 
has written in strong tern s on the sub¬ 
ject. The Archbishop of Adrianople*, 
iM. Proios, native ot Chios, a man of 
great learning, and who long resided 
at Pans, has employed all his patriotic 
eloquence in betialt of this college ; 
and a person unknown has bequeathed 
a landed estate valued rat lOOO/, By 
such means, m the first itstance, the 
Greeks are endeavouring to deliver 
* themselves from that state of degra¬ 
dation in which they have bee^ so long 
enthralled. *' 

Tuukey. —Fof some time there hat 
been printing at Coiistanfiiiople, in^the 
patriarchal press, a grand DictvJnary 
of the Greek language, ancient and 
modern, the first volume of \^^Ich has 
already appeared. It wi# cohsist of, 
more ^han s|x large volumes in folio. 

ilM'.Archbishops and many of the 
Archons of the Phanal, &c. aft sub¬ 
scribers. 

Russi.\.—Acollection of nearly 500 
• 13 


Persian, Arabic, and Turkish MSS. 
was added at once (o the treasures al¬ 
ready possessed by the Asiatic Mu¬ 
seum of the Petersburgh Academy. 
They were collected in Syria, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Persia, by a person ver¬ 
sed "in thosp^languagea, namely, M. 
Rousseau, formerly the consul-general 
of France at Aleppo, and since at 
Bagdad, and taken to France, where 
they were immedil^^iy purchased foy • 
Russia before any competition arose 
‘from other countries. The Asiatic 
Museum, wlqcK was already disfin- 
guished by its fine, collection of Chi- 
iiclL*, Japanese, Mantchou, Mongol, 
Kalmuck, and Tungusian writings, as 
well as of Oriental coins and antiqui¬ 
ties, had, by this sudden and great ad¬ 
dition of Mussulman MSS., gaincjl^'n 
utility as much as it has, acquired in 
higher rank'’among similar collections 
in toreign countries. 

The periodical publications under 
the patronage and baiiction of the Rus- 
f-ian government were as follows: 1. The 
Petersburg!) Journ.il, published by the 
Academy of Sciences, in the Russian 
and German languages, is one of the 
oldest journals in Russia. 2. The 
Moscow Journal, pubhsljed by the 
University. 3. The Casan Journal, 
compiled by the professors of the 
University; and similar,journals are 
published at Riga, Wilna, Charkow, 
Astrakan, and at other chief cities. 

. There are also, Le Conservateur Im¬ 
perial, printed in Frenc^, under the 
direction of the hiinister for foreign 
affairs ; ^he Journal of the Senate, in 
Rusaian and German; the Northern 
Post, or New Petersburgh Journal, 
by the ministry for the home depart¬ 
ment : it cjorn^frises news, economy, 
technology,* inana(acture8, and com¬ 
merce. The Russian Invalid, or Mili¬ 
tary Journal, is mtfusted to a com¬ 
mittee, and appeal’s daily, containing 
the Efiipefor's orders of the day, mili¬ 
tary proitiotions, with intelligence, as' 
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well political as literary; and memoirs 
of the Admiralty Department» which 
contains whatever Is interesting to the 
Russian bavy. 

The University of Moscow was iv* 
built ors a better plan, and in a style 
of greater magnihcence^than befornthe 
H. conflagration. The Em^ror, besides 
his other bounties, consigned the sum 
of 400,000 roubles for the erection 
of an hospital close to the University, 
ibrsthe purposes of a clinical school, 
wherein, at present, at his charge, are* 
200 medical student^ besides others 
intended for the Acadefhy of Chirur- 
gery. The new cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory is progressively augmenting, un¬ 
der the assiduous direction of Prdfressor 
Fischer. During the two last years, 
thd collection had acquired a number 
o^hinerals, conchites, and birds, with 
the rich herUary of Dr Tfinius. 

Ecrt*"?.—Tlie Pacha sent several 
yoi *hs to Milan to study the Sciences 
and Arts of Europe, under the direc- 
, tion of Sig. Morosi. These young 
Egyptians were charged with the duty 
of translating the Gazette of Milan 
into Arabic. By this means the Pacha 
will have the^ews of Europe, as well 
political as literary. See. transmitted to 
him, with ill speed .md convenience : 
if he would also reprint this intelli¬ 
gence at Cairo for the information of 
the Egyptiaft people, there is no say¬ 
ing how soon Egypt might regain its 
former eminence for letters, arts, and 
liberal studies, as well for commerce, * 
wealth, and Sbundasice. * 

It appears by the news from Egypt, 
of the 2(5th of September, tWht the la¬ 
bours of the canal of Rosetta were pro¬ 
ceeding .with all imaginable activity, 
and it was then calculated, that the 
waters of the Nile might be introduced 
into it, by the middle orOctober. In 
Upper Egypt, swne discoveries haiie 
been made of' certain iron ami lead 
mines. Mehemed Alt Pacha h^s sent 
a number of chemists and ipioei^, to 


make researches for the gold and eme¬ 
rald mines that have been buried for 
some centuries, and be has promised a 
very great reward to any that shall dis¬ 
cover a coal mine in Upper Egypt. 

PoMPEv’s Pillar. —The inscrip¬ 
tion pn the column at Alexandna, 
known by this name, which has long 
b^ed the endeavcyirs of the learned, 
has at Iwigth been completely deci- 
l^hercd. It proves that the column 
wa.s dedicated to Diocletiatv, by Pro- 
sidius, prefect of Egy^t. No tradition 
informs us how it gained its old ap¬ 
pellation. The following is the true 
reading 

TON TIMinTATON AYTOKPA- 
TOPA TON* nOAIOYXON AAES- 
ANAPEIAC AIOKAHTIaNON TON 
AN[KHTON nO( lAIOC EHAPKOO 
AirrnTOY. 

“ Posidms, Prefect of Egypt (has 
erected) the most honoured Emperor, 
the guardian d^ty of Alexandria, 
Diocletian the Invincible.*' 

Letters from Canton report the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of Mr Morrison’s 
labours, in the printing of his Chinese 
Dictionary. The second part was be¬ 
gun in April, 1811 ; this volume con¬ 
sists of a thousand printed pages, in 
4*to, and contains above 12,000 Chi¬ 
nese chai'acters, the giost in use, with 
numerous exapiplei. In Feb. 1819, 
600 pageB,^compnsing near 8000 cha¬ 
racters, were completed. The printing 
of all the volumes of this important 
work will occupy a space of hardly 
less thaif ten years. 

At Sydney, in New South Wales, 
there are, at present, thre^public jour- 
nalf^^nd five other periodic^ publica¬ 
tions. A second printing office has 
alsa been established lately at Port 
Jackso/. now export nattle to 

*the Isle of France* and the market at 
Sydney is considered aff 
the different commmlitics of Europe, 
as well as of India and China. 
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The Regent *8 Canal,.opened for 
business on the Ist.of August, 182l9i 
commences at Paddington, where it* 
joins that branch of the Grand Junci» 
tion which is called the Paddington 
Canal, and thus communicates with all 
the navigable rivers, &c. in England. 
From this point it proceeds in a N. E. 
direction, and passes, by means of a 
tunnel of 372 yards, under Maida-hill; 
then round the Regent’s Park, through 
Camden-town (where it takes an east¬ 
erly course) and Somers’ town, near 
which It enters a second tunnel of 970 
yards, and penetrates Islmgton-hill, 
burrowing below the bed of the New 
River. It emerges ggaiii near Brick- 
lane, and continues neatly in the same 
direction through the parishes of St 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and St John's, 
Hackney, traversing in these districts 
the King’s-land and Ilacknty-roads, 
and Cainbrulgf-hcdth. Then entering 
the parish of Bethnal-green, it bends 
to the south, patiSing through the 
fields adjoining Milc-ciid and'Stepney; 
and crossing hotn.the letter places, as 
also the Comniercidl-road, it opens in¬ 
to a spacious dock formed at Lime- 
house, which completes the navigation 
by a direct communication with the 
Thames, ^'ho line of cjiiiiit is nine 
miles, running chiefly west to cast, 
over which jre thrown thirty-six sub¬ 
stantial bfick bridges ; and it descends 
eighty-six feet to the river by means 
of twelve double lucks, besides a tide 
lock. Its average breadth K forty- 
eight feet, and the towing-path is* 
tij[elve'- feet,' whi'ch together occupy 
abouF'cighty acr(>s of ground 4 inde¬ 
pendently 01 the dock of six acres at 
Limehouse, and tiie City road basin. 


r - • 

The latter ir 1 capital work, 100 Feet 
wide, 1600 feet long, and with it^com- 
modious wharfs covers twenty-five 
acres. The tunnel, of more than half 
a mile in length, whicR carries the a* 
nal under a part of the town of Isling¬ 
ton, and also bepeath the New Rix^r, 
is seventeen fl?et and a half in width, 
and nineteen and a half in height. Of 
the latter space, seven feet and a half 
are thb depth of the water, and eleven 
feet and a half remain between the sur¬ 
face of the canal and the roof of the 
tunnel. It is passed, without any^ftld 
from towing-lines or pcfies, in from 
fifteen to seventeen minuteS, *and is 
well worth the notice of those whose 
laudable curiosity and desire of know¬ 
ledge have never been gratified by an 
opportunity of seeing so striking a 
proof of the powers with which science 
has invested the civil engineer. The 
Regent’s C anal is one %f the works 
for which the public are indebted to 
Mr Nash, by w'hom it wai originally 
projected, and under whose direction 
it has been earned on—through a mu’'- 
titude of diificulties which could have 
been surmounted only great abili¬ 
ty, activity, and perseverance—to its 
‘final completion. It was begun in 
1813i and opened Qn the tst of August 
last. The expcnce, which amounts to 
about 600,000/., has been exiepdingly 
swelled by the extravagant price at 
which the land required has been obli¬ 
ged to be purchased, and by many ac¬ 
tions jvhick the ‘company of subscri¬ 
bers were called upon during the pro¬ 
gress of the worktio defend. The 
average change, as an example, for 
convening manure by this canal, is 
tenpence^per ton i gravel, chalk, lime, 
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bricks, and iron, about one shilling t 
coals, lead, agcT copper, sixpence. To 
the inhabitants, tlrcrefore, of Hannp- 
stead, Kentish Town, Htghgate, 
Hornsey, Tottenham, Hackney, &t. 
and also* of the parishes of Mary*le- 
bone and Paddington,* this mode of 
communication with the 'Thames must 
prove’diighly benehcial. * 

Neto Improvements east of Carlton- 
^ House .— All the arrangements are at 
list formed for the architectural im¬ 
provements east of Pall-Mall; and in* 
the» spring the workmen will begin 
pulling down the old bdildmgs, com> 
mencing with Waferloo House. The 
other premises to Suffolk street, inclu¬ 
ding the west side of that street to 
Little Suffolk street, and the south 
side of the latter, are also to be remo¬ 
ve^ and a few of the houses in Hay- 
Market, ^opposite the ^pera-housc, 
are to Tdc re-built; Cockspur siVeet, 
from the east side of Suflblk street to 
Whitcomb street, is to be widened by 
f the reduction of the frontage of the 
houses No. 1, % 3,4?, 5, and 6*. Whit¬ 
comb street will be no longer a tho¬ 
roughfare ; a high brick wall is to be 
eivcted neail]^pposite the Mews-gate. 
The outlet for carnages will be from 
Litrie Suflfblk street. 

The interesting ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of a literary and 
philosophical institution at Bristol, 
wtely took place, which-was attended 
by numerous persons of the first con¬ 
sideration m the city. The building* 
will contain h spacious lecture rtiom, 
with a hboratory adjoining; a room 
of noble dimensions destinefl for a li¬ 
brary i one for an exhibition room, 
another fora museum; a reading room 
for magazines, reviews, pamphlets, &c. 
A new line of ccvnmunication connect¬ 
ing the Gloucester^nd Berkeley canal 
with the .Thamlbe, and Severn, aiyi 
Stroudwater canals, was lately <9pened. 

A site has been fixed tjpon (or the 
erection of the Fitzwilliam. Museum 


at Cambridge i but the probable ex- 
pence of completing it, requiring a 
sum little short of twenty thousand 

C ids more than the Fitzwilliatn 
is competent to defray, an appli¬ 
cation is to be made to the University, 
to contribute the sum necessary for its 
completion. , 

Nearly 4000/. hjs been subscribed 
towards a new Observatory at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The first stone of a freti National 
School at Pancras, under the patron¬ 
age of the Duke of Sussex, and presi¬ 
dency of the Duke of Bedford, was 
laid on the 7th August; it is to con¬ 
tain 400 boys. 

An iron bfidge, in one span, was 
lately opened over the river Chalmer, 
at Springfield, in the great east road 
leading to Colchester, Harwich, &c. 
This 19 the most classically elegant 
iron bridge ever erected in this king¬ 
dom. It IS of a superb Gothic order, 
and is highly creditable to the taste 
and ability of Mr Dodd, the engineer, 
in making it a fiat bridge, similar to 
his design of the Waterloo: it being 
on the principle of tenacity, it has 
room and play for the expansion and 
contraction of the iron, created by the 
change of heat and cold. 

A handsome buildjiig at Newport, 
called the Islq of Wignt Institution, 
has j'uot been completed, and the Phi¬ 
losophical Society of that place have 
removed thrthcr, and have commenced 
their winter course of lectures. Seve¬ 
ral of ift enlightened members have 
taken different distracts of the island, 
for the purpose of more, thoroughly 
invdstjgating its g*eology au4 botany 
during the last summer, and some very 
interesting papers arc expected in the 
course iff t% session. 

* A most admirable institution is about 
to be established in tie colintyj ff L air- 
caster«for the refoilm of dIscMrged 
criminals, i'he design has been taken 
up With spirit by the wealth and rank 
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of the county; and it is under the sane* 
tion of the collective magistracy—the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county is pa¬ 
tron. The philanthropic bishop of the 
diocese is also active in the formation 
of the laudable undertaking. The 
purposes of the institution are thus an¬ 
nounced in their prospectusTo 
provide a temporary asylum for per¬ 
sons of both sexes, liberated from penVF 
confinement in the several jails and' 
houses of .correction belonging to the 
county palatine of Lancaster; to fur. 
nish them with the means of religious 
instruction ; to habituate them to a 
system of moi aland Christian restraint; 
to employ them in various trades of 
profitable labour, qualifying them, du- 
,nng their residence in the refuge, for 
the future exercises of some honest, 
industrious, and reputable calling; by 
mild restraints and reasonable motives 
to reform the character to the volun¬ 
tary exercise of self-government, and 
to habits of practical virtue ; and 
when, at length, such progress in 
amendment is made as to justify a re- 
admission to the free intercourse of 
society, then to furnish recommenda¬ 
tions, (which, It is hoped, the merci¬ 
ful part of mankind may receive) or to 
secure for them, by other means, such 
situations in life, as may be ^suited to 
their condition and acquirements.*^ 

A new market is about Jo be erect¬ 
ed at Liverpool, which will be the 
• completest thing of the kind in Eng¬ 
land. It is to be covered all over, and 
will be m length five hundreeffeet, and 


in breadth three hundred feet, with a 
handsome elevation in front. The es¬ 
timated expence of this work exceeds 
30,000/. 

The counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland are now joined by a 
handsome new cast-iron bridge, erect¬ 
ed at the exp'^ence of the Earl of Lons¬ 
dale. *, 

Two new churches are about to be 
erected at Wakefield ; and the foun- „ 
dation of a new church was on the dth 
of June laid at Harwich. 

On the 27th October the founda¬ 
tion stone of'the Jail, for the royal 
burgh of Jedburgh, and Bridewell for 
the county of Roxburgh, was laid on 
the Castle-hill of Jedburgh, with great 
solemnity, by William Hope, Esq. of 
Hope House, Provost of the Bui^h, 
and Acting-Master of the Lodgrof 
St John of .''edbuigh, assisted by the 
Masfer of St Andrew’s Lodge, the 
Brethren of botli Lodges, and by nu¬ 
merous and highly respectable depu¬ 
tations from Lodges of the district, 
with the Committee of Commissioners 
of Supply for building the jail, and the 
Magistrates of Jedburgh. 

'Ihe Edinburgh Coftbge Museirm 
promises to be one of the most valua¬ 
ble and splendid in Europe. The clas¬ 
sical zoological cabinet of Dufresni of 
Pans, has been purchased by the Col¬ 
lege. The sale of Bullock’s Museum, 
London, was attended by a gentleman 
on the part of the University, and he 
is understood to have made purchases 
to a tonsiderable amount* 
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NEW PUBLICA'^ 


lUINS, FOR 


AGRirULTlTBE. 

An Essay on the Uses of Salt for Agri¬ 
cultural Purposes, with instructions ibr 
its cniploynunt as a Slanurc, and in tlic 
Jecdiiig of Cattle, &c. By Cuthbtrt 
vnllmni JoJ^nson. 

An l*^ay on the Management of Hed¬ 
ges ifou Ilcdge-row Timber. *By F. 
Blackie. 2s. 

On the Economy of Farm-yard Jla- 
nure, and other Rural Subjects. By F. 
Blackie. 2s. 

The Farmer and Land-Steward’s As¬ 
sistant. By John Mather. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A New SvsUm of Cultivation.. By lilr 
Batson. Hvb. ds. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the Pro- 
grgfcsive l)l“prcciatioii of Agiicultuial La¬ 
bour m Modern 'I'lnus, with Sufq'cstions 
for Its Remedy. By J. Barton. Hvo. 4s. 

ThcFanwer sltlagazine, Noh.I.XXXI, 
LXXXII, and LXXXIII. 3s. each. 

ANTIQUITIES. . 

The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Chiirch of Litchfield; il¬ 
lustrate by a senes of sixteen Engra¬ 
ving of Views, Elevations,* Plans, and 
Arctiitectural Details of the Architecture 
of that Church; with Biographical Anec¬ 
dotes of the Bishops^ of Litchfield and 
Coventry. By John Bptton, F. S. A. 
ll. IBs. mediuifl 4|o, 31.43s. im^rial 4to,* 
6l. 68. royal folio. 

The Histoiw^nd Antiquities of athe 
Parish of Stoke-Newington, Middlesex; 
containing an Accdhnt of, the Jgrehendal 
Manor, the Church, Charitiies, S^ool^ 

roL. XII. 


&c., illustrated with maps and engra-' 
viiigs. By William Robinson. 8vo. 

Bonn', ill iJic Nineteenth Century, con¬ 
taining ll Complete Account of the Ruint 
of th(‘ AncKiit ('ity, the Remains of the 
Aluldle Ages, and the Monuments of Mo- 
(h rn I'mu s; with Remarks on the Fine 
Arts, on tlu' State of Society, and on the 
Religious Ceremonies, Alanncrs, and Cus¬ 
toms of the^loiWn Romans; in a Si'ries 
of Letters written during a residence at 
Home in theyeius 1H17 and 1818. 3 vols. 
post 8\o, with engravings. 

An Historical and Authentic Account 
of the Ancient and Noble Family of 
Kiitli, t'arl Martschal of Scotland, from 
their origin in Ciirniany, down to 1778 ; 
also a I' ull and Cireumstantial Account 
of tht‘ Attamti'd Scottish Noblemen who 
lost theif titles in 171^ and 171.5, for their 
aiUicrencc to the Stuarts. By P. Buchan^- 
author of Annals of Peterhead, &c. 12mo. 
3s. boardii! 

Aliscellqnea Scottica, Collection -of 
Tracts relating to the History, Antiqui¬ 
ties, aij^ Literature of Scotland. 4 vois. 
12mo. 11.»48. boards. A few large paper 
copies are thrown* off on royal ISmo, 
Si. Bs. boards. • 

•Buchanan’s (of*Auchmar,^ Account of 
Anaent Scottish Surnames, with a His¬ 
tory of the Buchanans. A new edition, in 
8vo. TOth additions, and frontispiece, by 
Stewart, ihs. 6d. Only 200 copies print¬ 
ed, to be sold sepifr^HyM ^ 

The Bruce and|WtiUace,^«fub1i8hed 
fronPtwo Ancient Manuscripts preserved 
in the Libraiy of the Facnlty eff Advo¬ 
cates; with Notes, Biographical Sketch- 
S © , 
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«8, and a Glo^ry. By John Jameson, 
li.D. Fellow of the Royal Society of £(hn- 
Iwrgh, of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Jutland, and of the American Antiqua¬ 
rian Society. Elegantly printed by Bal- 
lantyiie. ^ toIs. 4to. 6l. (>s. boards (only 
250 copies printed.) 

» i^cturesquc Views rf)f the celebratwl 
Antiquities of Pola inlBtria.«By Thomas 
Allawn. Royal folio,^ 31. 15s., proofs on 
French paper, 6T. lbs., Indio, pioom 
61. ISs. 

The (’athcdral Anticjuitics of England, 
or an Historical, Aichitectxiral, andGra- 
hical Illustration fif the English Cathc- 
ral Churches. By John Britton, las. 
per No. ine<l. 4to, and 11. imperial 4to. 

No. IX. of the History and Antiquities 
of the Abliey ('liurch of St Peter, West¬ 
minster. By J. P. Neale*. Royal 4to. 
iGs. 

The History and Antiquities of tlij 
Collegiate and Cathedral t'liuic}) of St 
Patrick, near Dublin, fiom its foundation 
in llftO, to the year IHIJ). By W. Ma¬ 
son. 4to. 3l. 38. 

The Architectural Artiqiiitics of Nor¬ 
mandy, III a scries of lou F.tilungs, re¬ 
presenting exterior and interior A'lews, 
Elevations, and Details of the most eele- 
lirated and most curious remains of Anti¬ 
quity in that country. By John Sell Cot- 
man. Part II. 3l. .3s. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture, in answer to all foregoing Sy.s- 
tems. By Uoyley I.aficclles. Royal 8vo. 
78. 

« 

* r 

AlUTUMTl ir 

An Tntroiluetion to Aritli'Tnotie, m 
pdiich the Primary Rules are iiitersper- 
aeil with a sariety of Biographical, His¬ 
torical, and Miscellaneous Inloriyation ; 
revisetl and enlargisl. fly B. •Cliamliers. 
2s. • 

liCslie's PluUisophy of AriWimetic'. Se¬ 
cond editiop, mqiroveil and enlarj^-.'H. 
8vo. 98. 

\'oungrjKlyVGuidcto Practical Arith¬ 
metic and Book-keejiing, on a nw .md 
improvwl plan. By C. Morriloii. l2mo, 
neatly half-houpd. Ak 6d. 

The A^ebraist’s l48sistant; being a 
Compendium of Algebra, upon the^lan 
of Waltingham's Tutor’s Assistant. By 
James Harris, i2mo. 4«. 


An Introduction to the Four First 
Rules of Arithmetic. 48. ‘ 

Tables of Discounb BV* Mr Evans, 
ll. Is. „ 

, ASTRONOMY. 

An Analytical Calculation of the Solar 
Edipse of the 7th of Septembery 1820. 
By Df M'Griggcr* 8vo. Ss. 

A Guide to/the Stars, being an easy 
Method of knowing the Relative Position 
* of all the Princiliaf Fixed Stars. By 
Henry Biooke. 4to. ISs. lioards. 

Description of Instnunents designed , 
for Impioving and Extending Meteorolo¬ 
gical Observations. By John Leslie, Esq. 
Professor of Natufal Philosophy in the 
IJniyersity of Edfmburgh. 8vo. 28, 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astrono¬ 
my, intended as an Introduction to the 
Science.* By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
Second edition, coriectcd. 12nio. 78. 

BIBMOGRArHV. 

t’laike's Ribliodicca I.ogupi; or Com¬ 
plete Catalogucbf the Common and Statute 
Law Books of the United Kingdom. 98. 

W. Baynes and Son’s General Cata¬ 
logue of a very extensive Collection of 
Second-hand Books for 1821. 3s. 6d. 

(hitalognc of Books, Dried Plants, Sliells, 
and Natural Curiosities, the property of 
the late William Wright, M.D. to be 
sold by auction. 

A General Catalogue of l^ew and Se^ 
cond-liand Books. By J. Dowding. 
‘Is. (id. *' « 

The First, Second, lliird, and Fourth 
Parts of a General Catalogue of Old Books 
for the year 1820, to be sold ut the affix¬ 
ed prices. By Longman, Hurst, and Co. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

. A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising 
lanous^ classes of Literature in the Eng¬ 
lish, (iret'k, Ijatin, Dbtch, German, Ita¬ 
lian, Spanish, French, and Russian Lan¬ 
guages. By .1. Heariie. 28. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and 
Modern, now selling at the prices affixed 
to each article. By Jolin and George 
Toild, Ston^ttS York. 2s. 

» Boase/ and Son’s Qatalo^e of Books, 
in vanoiui Langu^^cs, Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern, for 1820. 28. 6d.‘ 
fialdwih and *Co.’s Cata)omie of Mis¬ 
cellaneous New and Second-hand Books. 

Is. 6d. . 
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A Catalog of a Mueellaiieous Collec¬ 
tion of Bodks, liew and Second-hand^ 
■eUing^bjr J* Biggs. Ss. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits 
representiBg distinguish^ Persons in the 
Hutory and Literature of the United 
Kingdom, ito. Ss. . • 

A Catalogue of Engrave^J Copperplates, 
by t^e most csteemecl Asdsts, with an In¬ 
dex of the Subjects; fbrming part of the* 
.stock of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 3s. i 
A General Index of the first Forty 
* iCumbers 'of the Classical and Biblical 
Journal. Gs. * 

• Catalogue of Book* for 1890, by Payne 
and Foss. Ss. 6d. * 

Richard Baynefs Catalogue of aj[i ex¬ 
tensive Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Books for 1830. 8vo. 3s. * 

A Catalogue (Part First) of a sinall 
Collection of Rare and Cuiious Books; 
^iefiy in Alorocco, Russia, and cli'gant 
wildings; lately purchased, and now stll- 
ing at t^e prices 8ffixcd\o each article, 
by Wllhain Clarke, New Bond Stfect. 

A Catalogue of Books in Anatomy, 
Medicine, ,Surgery, Midwifery, Clicmist- 
Botany, &c. &c. &c. which, with 
Bwks m every other department of Lite¬ 
rature, are on sale at John Anderson's 
Medical Library, 40, West Simthficld. 
Is. Gd. 

• Simeo’s Catalogue for 1820; consisting 
of Illuminated Books, Prints, and Por¬ 
traits, Maffluscripts, Guilhms' Iltraldry, 
Arms, Coloms, Radtinaper's Views, Por¬ 
traits of Kings of Scotland and Denmark, 
&C. 2s. Gda 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of James the Second, King 
•f England. &c. By the Rev. J. S. 
Clark. 2 vms. 4to.* 6l. 6s. * 

Sketch of die Life, Character, and 
Writing of Madame de Stadl. By Ma¬ 
dame Necker. With a portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

Anastasius, tar Memoirs of a Greek; 
written at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. S vols. crown-^vo. IL 11s. Gd. 

The Life of the late Piancipal*Hill, of » 
St Andrews. *By George Co^, D.D. F. 
H.S.E. 1 voL 8vm, with porteaiit 108.£d. 
boards. • * 

MemoirB the Ute ReV| Jainps Scott, 
one of the Ministers of Pert^ containing 
Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. 


W. A. Thomson, one of dw " 

that dty. 

The Annual Biography and Obkil0^ 
for 1820, with silhouette pintnita- 

Memoirs of Mr John ToMn. 1^ Mtlwli 
Benger. Bvo. i2B. » 

County Bii^praphy, or tlie Livti 41^ 
Rddarkabk Characters, horn or loDqgr4» < 
sident ill tne Counties of Norfolk. Eft- 
^’x, and Suffolk; embellished vritn potw 
^traits. Royal 18mo, 28. Gd. or demy 8v4. 
is. 

Anecdotes of Books and Men. .By die 
Rev. .Tames Spence, t'rown «vo. 8s. Gd. 

'1 he Percy Anecdotes. By Sholto and 
Reuben Peicy, Parts I. to IV. 18mo. 
28. Gd. each. 

British Genius Exemplified in the 
Lives of JMan, who, by their Industry, 
or by Scientific Inventions, &c. have rai¬ 
sed thimselvis to opulence and ^stinft- 
tion ; including the Lives of Rome Djt» 
tiiiguishcd Foreigners. By Cecil Hon- 
ky. 

1 he Life of John Sebastian Bach, with 
a Critical View of his CompositionB and 
Musical Example; translated from the 
German of the celebrated Dr Forkel. 

The Iluntmgdoii Peerage. By Henry 
NugentBell. 4to. 

Vols V. and VI. of the Franklin Me¬ 
moirs. By William Timple FrankUit. 
11. Hs. 

Historical! Account of the Origine and 
SucciBsion of the Family of Innes, col¬ 
lected from Authen^ick Writs in the 
Charter-Chest of t^e samcn, from an ori¬ 
ginal Manuscript in the (lossesHion of his 
Giace the Duke of lloxburghe. In 4to. 
11. Is. , ^ 

Meinoirs'of the Life, Writings, and Re¬ 
ligious Connexiona of John Owen, D.D., 
Vice-Cfiantellor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christ Church, daring the Common¬ 
wealth. Bji William Onpe, Minister of 
tbhgGospel in Perth. 8vo. Ji2s. bds. 

Tfic I..iie and Adventures of Antar, a 
celebrated Bedowen Chief, Warrior, and 
Poet, who flourished a few years prior to 
the Mahonfhicdan era, now first tranda- 
ted from the origiitsl Arijbic. IW Tertick 
Hamilto i. Esq. Ori^tal necraary to the 
Biituh Embassy av Constantin^le. 4 
vols. 8vo. 11. IGs. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late 
Missionary to the South W^tem Section 
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ai the United StateB, and Agent to the 
rolonusation Society deputed to explore 
the coast of Africa. By G. Spring, D.D. 
12mo. 4s. 

The Life of Fcndon,*with other Bio¬ 
graphical and Histoncal U’racts. By t’. 
Butler, Esq. fivo. l»s. Cd. 

Memoir of Mrs Joahna Turner. 15hiio 

4a. , 

Memoirs of the Life and Wridncs o’ 
Luis de Cainorm. By T. Adain'^oii, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. Hvo. 11. 4s. 

Georgiana; or,, Anecdotes of King 
George III., with a .Selection of i’octu.'l 
Effusions on his ChaiacUr, and on that 
of the Duke of Kent. By J. C'uhbiii. 
28. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late II, L. Ildgewonh, 
with Portraits and Platts. 2 vols. t-vo. 
ll. 10s. 

The Life of John Wid-v, and the 
Riae and Pro^ijess of Mt ihodisin. By It. 
Southey. 2 vols. Hvo. ll. Hs, 

Helicfl of Royalty, or Amcdolts of 
George the 1 hird. By .Tos T.ijlor. .is 

Ko. I. Portraits oGPnmi nt Poui^n 
C’oinposei’H, aceompanitd with BiograplM- 
cal Notiees. 7s. 

Biographia Curiosa; or IMtjnons if 
Rcmarkaiile Ch.iraeteis ot the Bcivn of 
Gooi’ge the Third. >.os. I. and il. 2s (d. 
each. 

Life of Pnsident Wist. Bv.Tolin Galt, 
fivo. 14s.boaids—Puit II. bipaidtc. 7s. 
boards. 

Alcnioirs of Grtnville Sharpe. By Prince 
Iloare. 

The Authentie Info of Aupistus Von 
KoUebue, from tbo (minaii. 7s. 
f*** Impartial Aleinoirs ot the Public and 
Private T.ife of her Majtsf Quern Caio- 
line, from her eailiist Intancy^ By .!• 
Nightingale. P-irt I. ys. (d.' 

The Life of Qiuefl Anne Builtn, with 
Notes, fonnme: No.^VII. of Snuiton’s 
Tracts, Ai., (»d. ' 

Alemoirs of tlie Tafeof Andrew iWtr, 
containing an Account of the Transac¬ 
tions in the Tyrol, during the yc^r 1«09, 
taken from tne Gennan. ^y Charles 
Henry I,fall. jjvo. ^s. 6d. boards. 

Biographical Illi&trations of Worces¬ 
ter. By John Chalmers, Esq. firdl lAs. 
boards. 


4 

BOTAKT. 

Ifosarum Monographia j A aBotaniod 
History of Roses. By John Lindley, 
Esq. I'.T. S. I6s. plain—ll. Is. coloured. 

Ilortub SuhurbanuB Londinensis; or a 
Catalosue of Plants cultivated in the 
mielibourliood otiiondon. ByR. Sweet, 
I’.J S. 18s. lizards. 

'J’lie Botanist's Companion ; or ajj In¬ 
troduction to the Knowledge of Practical 
Botany, and the uses of Plants. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. * » 

The British Botanist, 1 Opiates. 12mo. 

7s. ()d. 

An Introducti,on«to the Knowledge ^f 
I'ungubes. 12uio, with coloured engra- 

V111J3.. 2s. 

Botanical Dictionary; or Universal 
Herbal. 2 vols. 4to, plates. 

eitl MT>.TRV. 

A Treatise on Heat, blame, and Cjjjp 
bustion. By T II. Pasley., Hvo. 2s, 6d. 

EUnientsofChemistry, with its appli¬ 
cation to explain the Plunoincna of Na- 
tiue, and the Processes of Arts and Ma- 
mifacturi s. Rv.Tauus Miller, M.D. Fel¬ 
low ot the t'ollige of Physicians, and 
Lecturir on N.ituial History and Che¬ 
mistry. Svo. 12s hoariK. 

A Catechivm ot Clumistiy, adapted to 
tliose comnuncing the study of that 
Scuiicp, closely printed in Ihmo, witii 
Wood-euts illustrative of Apparatus and 
Expel uneiits. 12mo. 2s. 6d. board-. 

CHHONOT.OC.V. 

The Chronology of the la&t*Fifty Years, 
containing accur.ite Details of all Events, 
Occurrcncis, and Incidents of general 
Interest, whiih have taken placebetwei n 
the ycjirs 1770 and 1820. Royal 18mo. 

1 Is. boards. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
dus ; Inniig an Attempt to facilitate the 
progress of Christiauity in Hindostan. 2 
v^oLs. Hvo. I8s. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing at one 
View the Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe. Plain, As., 4 eol 0 ured, 7s. 

Chronology of Public Events and Re¬ 
markable Occurrences Within the last SO 
Years. “iSs. • 

Chronological Tables of Universal His¬ 
tory, brought down to thefend the reign 
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of George By Mi^jor Janies Bell* 
Royal ii^a ll. 10s. bidf-bouiid. ^ 

• . CLASSICS. 

Lnciaii of Samosataj from the Greek, 
with Cianinents and Illnstratious of 
WtJaiid* and others. By Wm. Tookc, 
' F.11.S. 9 vols. 4to. M. 5s boards. 

Amy litas, a Tale of tlid Woods, ftom 
the It^an of TorqnatoVasso By I.eii,h, 
Hunt. Foolscap 8vo. 7h Od b urdh 
The Classical^ Journal, No XL , {oin-* 
• {flnsing a great vanity of Classical, Bibli¬ 
cal, and Oi lontal Literature. 6s. 

• The Delphni aniLVanomm Classics, 
Nos. XVII.andXVllfc^^Tacitiis) il !>.. 

Scapula Livicon, Gr Lat cum Indui- 
bus Gnec ct Lat consiho it cun J* Bai¬ 
ley , Opiia ct Studio J 11. Alajiji, A Jl 
Editum tto $1 5s 

, R PorMUii Jsota Aiistopliancin, qui- 
Jlms Flutuni Comocdiam, partiin ex ejus- 
alhi rccviisionc, parte in c Alaniiscriptis 
einpndatcm*( t lanis Lcrtuinibusiiibtruc- 
tam pri’hiisit ct t olktionum AppcSidiccin 
AtljtcU F F Dobree. A 9s imp 8vo 
ll Is, med 8vo. 

Terenct a Andrian , a Comcsly, in Fiv'' 
Acts, translated ii lO I ngbsb prose, nith 
Notef ByW R Goodluck, juu 12mo 7 b 
A 'Fraiislation ol tin Wo»-ks of Virgil, 
partly onpnal, and partly altered from 
•Drytfen ancFFitt By T. Kiiijj* 2 vols 
8vo 2l 2s, 

^he Classical Journal, No. XLI. 6s. 
Tlic Comedies of Aristoplianeb, trans¬ 
lated by T MifcbtU. 1 'is 
Juscnal^t Ptrsms, containing Rujier- 
ti’s and Konigs Text, with Delphin 
Notes, without the Ordo 6s bounel 
Fxercihcs for Greek Verse, consisting 
of extremely literal Iranslations from tfie 
Antbob^gnc; &c JRy the Rev Stbnund 
Squire. 7s boards 
Ari^Urchus Anti Bloomfkldianus, or 
a Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
Thesaurus, inserted m tlio 44th Number 
of the Quarttfly Review By £ H. Bar¬ 
ker ; to which &e {idded, tne Jena Re¬ 
views of Mr Bloomfield^ £d]t]«in of Cal¬ 
limachus and AS^hyh Fersae, translateil 
from the Gianlin. 8vo. ^48 8d. ^ 
Translations of Homers thad. By 
William Cowper. • 6s. boards. 

Camms Homcnca, IliM an^ Odjnsc'a 
By Knight 4(o ll 4s boards. 


bo|ihocksOi>»aquciB»IBnn||j|||^ 
cum Annotatume integta lU 
ku ct (.iodof H vola. 8 V 0 . ll. ll4Nr<p|» 
The Iliad of Homer, fratt^iite^lilfc I 
r.nghsh prose, as Uterally aathe^jmiM^ il 
Idioms of the Gieek and Engliw 
gu<iges will allow; with ExpUmal^ 
Noias. By a Graduate of the ifiuyard^^ 
ol (Jxlord • 9 vols. 6vo, 11. 48 boafidt* 

, - Frosoeba Gneeat sivcMetoronim^ii<k- 
/coruin Lxposita By (Jcoigo Dunbary 
F R S K l*rottssDr of Greek in tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Third edit. 8vo. 

Ss , • * 

Dr Nelson's edition of Moore'l Gredk 
Grammar, greatly tmlargc'd, wherem la 
givt n a short view of the irregularly form¬ 
ed Verbs, imleclinable Parts of Sp«iheh, 
jMtuliai Rules ofrSyntax, Prosody,) Ao- 
centa, and Diali ets, in Latin, and very 
copious Notts throughout the wor]c, in 
Liiglisli bvo 5s od bound. » 

ss 

DRAMA. 

The Persian Heroine; or DowttfilRttf 
'Jyranny tBy Boiiuell rhomtott, Baq. 
*2s • 

Fxdianjge no Robbery 3s 6d. 
Proinetmus Unliounet, a Lyrical Dra¬ 
ma, in four acts, uith other Poems. By 
Percy Bysshe Nhellty 8vo Ps. • 

A Critical Lxurnination of the respec¬ 
tive Perionnanus ol Mr Kean and Mr 
Mat ready, in the iustoiiral Play of King 
Richard HI 2s 

A Sljort Reign and a Merry One; a 
Fane, in tuo acts. *6/ John Poole. 28 
Dramas, adapted ftsr Representanon by 
.Tuveinle Persons By H. Howard 4s.ed. 

An r.Esay on the Dramatic Character 
of Sji John Falstaff. By Maurice MW* 
gann 6vo 8& 6d. 

Moacow, a IVagcdy, founded on tir* * 
cent Historical 1 aj^ls. 8to. 9b. 6 d. 

Lectures on the Dramatic Literature 
qf the AgB of Elizabeth By WiKiailft 
lIsMshtt 8ro. 12s * 

The Antiquary, in three acts. By Da¬ 
niel Terry. 3s. 

The C^ci, a Tragedy in five acts. By 
Percy B Shelly • 6vo Is 6d, 

Dramatic Setn^ By J.# Cornwall 
Ij^o. 7s. f 
l%c Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic 
Poi^m, by H H. Milman, M. A. author 
of Fano 8ro 
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Ivanhoe* By Mr Beazley. 8vo. 

Too I^ate for Dinncar, a Farce. 28. 6fl. 
Cayenne de Medicia^ a Tragedy, in 
£ve Ads. 

Gonsalo, the Traitor, a Tragedy. By 
Thomas Eoscoe. 2 b. 6d. 

£1 Teatro Espanol. Xo. XVI. 48. 

' New Sacred Dramas/ for Young Ptr- 
som. Bvo. 76. 6d. boards. 

Riaciarda, Tragcdiay di Ugo Foscolo. 
Bvo. 78. 6d. * 

Virrinius; a Tragedy. By Jameb She¬ 
ridan Knowl«^, Eso. 3 b. 6d. 

An Analysis of tl?e Tragedy of Faust, 
in illustration of the Outliucb, and print¬ 
ed uniform with them. (is.—large paper 
8s. 

Dion, a Tragedy; and the Naturalist, 
a Cmnedy. By G. A*. Rhodes, M.D. 
2 b. 6d. 

Aguilhar, a 'l'rag(dy. By H. M. 
Twradell. H>o. 48. 

Sappho, a Tragedy. By E. Grillpar- 
z&e; translated from the German, and 
adapted to the English Stage. Hvo. 2s. 6d. 

£dda; or the Hermit of Varkworth, 
a Melo-Drama. By Ed*tv. Ball. 2s. 

A Dramatic S^nopbiB, containing an 
Essay on the Political and Moral Use of 
Theatres. Sa, 

a 

tVVCATlOV. 

lies Jeunes Femmes. Par J. N. Bou- 
iily, with sixteen engravings. 2 vols. 
12mo. 168. Vellum paper, ll. 12a. 

A Visit to the Manor-house,.or the 
Twelve Days at Christmas; with Hints 
fdr Improvement. By Airs Taylor. ISAuo. 
46 * 

The Eskdals Herd-Boy. By Airs Black- 

m. 121110 . S&, 

The History of Britannicus and his Sis¬ 
ter Oetavia. By Alias Sandliam. r6s. 

A Grammar of the ^emian Language, 
on a new plan, illustrated bv Tables and 
EKsmples. By Ernest Jdutug. tivq. 
7a. 6d. bds. * 

Considerations on the System of Paro¬ 
chial Schools in Scotland, ahd ou the ad¬ 
vantage of establishing theii| in ^arge 
Touns. By Thomas ^Chalmers, D.D. 
Mimster of St JUin’sTIhurclt, Ghu^w. 

fia. I 

The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb. By J. P. Amm smith; illus¬ 


trated with plalM drawn ,and engraved 
by the author’s brother, aneurtist bom 
deaf and dumb. 8vo. *' lOs. 6d. 

Grammatical Studies on the l4tilln and 
Engksh Languages; arranged by Janies 
Roes. 18mo. 3 b. 6d. ^ 

A Dictionary of ^ Peculiarities of the 
Italian Language.' By Al. SantagncUo. 
l>8.6d. ^ 

^ Report upon tfie Establishment of AI. 
de Fellenberg. By J. Attersoll. Ss. 6d. 

' A Syllabic Guiem to the trile Pronun¬ 
ciation of the French Language. By thu ' 
Rev. John Till. 28, 

An Introduction tp the French Tongug 
precisely on the plan of the Eton Latin 
Grammar. By W. S. Kenny. 3 b. 

National Reader. By the llev. T* 
Clarke. , 12mo. .3s. 

The (governors, or Little Female Aca¬ 
demy. By Airs Sherwood. 12mo. Sb, 

A Complete Tieatise on the Ih’esent 
and Pabt Participles of the French Laff^ 
guage. By M. Alaillard. 12lno. Ss. 6d. 

Fablis for Children. By Jauffek, au¬ 
thor of Rolando's 'Pravels. Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, No. IX. 

The Dolphin and Varioriim Classics; 
Kos. XI. and XII., containing tlie Con¬ 
clusion of Casar, and the Commencement 
of Juvenal. 8vo. ll. Is. small, and 2L 2s, 
large paper. 

Cornelius Nepos, with Ejrglish Notes,, 
and Historical and Geographical Ques¬ 
tions for Schools. By tlie Rev, C. Bri^- 
ley. 3a. 6d. 

' Caisar’s Commentaries from Oberlin’a 
Text, with Ml the Delphin Notes, but 
wifliout the Interpretation. Plates. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, > 

A Greek and English Lexicon. ByM. 
Bass. IHmo. is. 

A Greak Selection. By W. Hodge. 6vo. 
lOs 6d. 

The Nature and Genius of the Ger¬ 
man Language di^il^ed in a more ex- 
tendnl Rev^ of its Grammatical Fonna 
than is to be found in ai^ Grammar ex¬ 
tant, and Muddated ])y Qootatknie finom 
the best ,attthor^ By D Boileim. In 
one thidk volume. 12L boar^ 

Le Frimunciadon Ang^dse rwdne &- 
cUe.* l’SkrAnak^i& l^oi 4a.'6d. 

Nouveau ^cctieil de Cimtea et Anoe- 
dfKcsFrahcmsc'Italien. 12mo. 6s. 







diefe d'CSalft dl ft&tA Liimtare^ 
consisting oiliSx.ta 0 ts firom tbe CUffsic 
French Wrilero,m prow and verse. 2 
vols. Svn.. 128. each. 

The Mercaatile Lettrar-Writer ; • or 
Coiutnff’cial fiarei^ndent, ccmtaining j 
Senes of Lettars on B^uoneas, coqjpre- 
'’hending almost evefy subject which oc¬ 
curs* in the Counting-hc^iusfe, for the use 
ot Commercial Schools/ By James Mor¬ 
rison, occoantaiit. i‘<!nio. , 

Letta* firoin 4 Mother to her Daugh- 
•tef at or going to School, pointing out the 
Duties towards her Maker, her Gover- 
nuBs, her Schoolfcllovjp, and herself. By 
Mrs J. A. Sargent, l^o. Ss. 

Extracts on Education, from the jnost 
}H)pular Writers. 2 volb. 18mo. 7s. tid. 
boards. • 

An Italian and English Grammar, 
iwnn Virgim's Italian and French Gram¬ 
mar. By M. Gincheny. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
odlhls. 

A Key to the above, ail^ to the Italian 
ami Ffench, by the same. 4«. ' 

Rural Employments; or a Pee" into 
Village Concerns. By Mary Elbott. 28. 

Davenport sur la Pronunciation An- 
gloiae. ISroo. As. boards. 

Aatronoiny. By — — Mitchell. 9b. 
boards 

A Key to Bland’s Algebraical Pro¬ 
blems. By J? Darby. 8 b. boardS. 

Right Familiar Lectures on ^tronomy, 
wijb plutesi By William Philips. 6 b. 6d. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Lanilscape, from Nature, in water co¬ 
lours. By f • Nicholson. 4to. lb Is. 
boards. 

Dialogues, chiefly titcnded to assist in 
forming the Morals and Taste of Young 
Persons in the Middle Ranks of Life. By 
the ftev. J. Bowden. 12mo. ^^hda. 

A New Metiiod of Studymg the Fraich 
Langne^, by the aid of which it may be 
leameB at Home, without a JMaater, m 
the course of three or four tneauiha. 2 
vob. ISmo. 10$. sewed. 

IBe Bicgraiducal Class-Book, consisU 
big of SOO Live^ with 1^ Poitwlts. By, 
the Rev, J. QtAiKsAl^. 68.6d. bound. 

A Systign of Sftucation for the lu^int 
King of Rome; and othet French Pruioee 
of Blood. Drawn up Ijy die tmpo- 


nal Coundl of State, nod# 
superintendence of die ViO/ftm 
Icon. 8vo. «a, hoards. W- 

The PrinapicB of Education, IttllllSf 
tuai, Moral, and Phyticab By ' 

Lant Caroenter. 8vo. 128. * 

Early Education; or the Managnmi^. 
of eWdren considW, with a V«W 1| 
their fatureHharacter. By Miss Appao-' 
flvo. IDs. Od. hoanbi. 


ton. 

/ Lts P#otegcs du Dix-huitieme Siede; 
Histoirc Rchgicuse on Morale. Par Ma¬ 
dame D-. 12mo. • 

Los Ogres du Seiaieme Siede Conte 
dcs Fees Histonque. 12mo. Pm VLtif 
dame D— 

A I’ractical Mediod of Teaching ^he 
Ijving I^anguages appliwl to the Frei^, 
111 which several Detects in the oH Bya-' 
ttm arc pomted out and remedied. By 0. 
V, Q. Marcel. Svo. +8. Iwarda. 

Something New from Aunt Mary. ^ 
Mary Hughes, widi six idute#. i(*ulllC- 
bound. 

Augustus, or the Ambitious Studgnt j 
being a brief Attempt to lUtotraW UOkSo 
of the various efftets of Litwature Uptm 
die Mind, when deeply studied. 6s. bds. 

The Elements of Science and Art. By 
J. Barclay. Js. 

The Elements of Polite Literature and 
JMoral Philosophy. As. 

A Grammatical Dictionary, containing 
rules tor translating Enghsh into Freudt, 
with Examples and Explanatory Notes. 
By George Picard. 5#. hound. 

llic Youth’s SpeUing, PronoiAdog,^ 
and Explanatory llicologi^ Dictionary 
of the Nosv Testament, in which the 
Parts of Speedi are arranged, and expla¬ 
nations given in a dear and condsemaiG 
ner. l2rao. 78. * 

Mot# Mjnor Morals; or an IntrWue- 
tum to the Winter family. As. 6d. bds. 

A Series of Latin Exercises, selected 
frem the best Roman wntfcrs, and adaj^ 
ed te die Hales of Syntax. By Nathame 
Howard. 12mo. Ss. 6d. « 

En^sh Stories, Second Sen«. Bj 
MariafHadti 12mo. 7’s. 

A Key to Howarf's Latin Exerdsei 
12mo. 2 b. 6d. I * 

Aprtechism of Mythdc^. By C 
Irring. Is. 
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A Cotechlsin of Roman Annuities. 
By C. Irving. Is. 

A Catechum of Grecian Antiquities. 
By C. Irving, la. 

A Catechism of Jewish Antiquities. 
By C. Irving. Is. 

A Geogra^ical Catechism of England 
^andWa^. By C. I^ing. is. e 

A Catechism of the Britiii Constilu- 
tioxL By C. Irving. . Is. 

A French Grauiinar. By VV. S.' Kenny. \ 
iSnlo. Ss. bds. 

Fraich Fi^cercises. By W. S. Kenny. 
19mo. 3s. bds. c 

A Grammatical Dictionary. By G. 
Picard. 2s. 6d. 

The Young Lady’s Guide to Practical 
AriAmetic and Book>keqnngj arranged 
on a new and improved Plan. By C. 
Jilorrison. Ss. 6d. half boiAid. 

Ihe New System of Musical Educa- 
tioliy as announced and explained in his 
PubUg Lectures^ in reference to Teach- 
ingin Classes, &c. By .Joseph Kemp. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibits 
in connection with a New aad Philosw^ 
phical Account of the Nature of Insti¬ 
tuted Language. By B. H. Smart. 8vo. 
78* bdfl. 

A Selection of Greek Sentences, with 
an Indmc and Lexicon, in Greek and 
En^ah. By the Bcv. G. N. Wright. 
12mQ. 48. bits. 

The Greek Primer; or, a Praxis on 
the various Terminations and Fonnations 
of Nouns and Verbs, with copious Lists 
of Exln^dea, Greek and English. By 
D. B. Hicfcic. 121 U 0 . 4s. «d» bds. 

The Establishments of Immanuel dc 
FUlonberg, at Uoifwyl, conhidercd with 
#BI(lreiire to their Cloims upon the At¬ 
tend^ of Men in l^bhc Sutions. By 
the dcunt Louis do Villevieill^. «s. 

Select Fabks ; wi^i Cuts, dt^igncd 
and engraved by Thomas and John Bew¬ 
ick, and oth««, Jirevioua to thc*y«8v 1 < t i 
tqiiether with a iMeuioir, abd A Dcscrip- 
^ve Catalogue of the Works of Messrs 
Bewicka. 3vo, lAa. bds. 

• \ 

XTHtCa 

ASketekofAhbEu^omyofMan. Ts. 
"yifVE AhTS. - - 

London CSilrcbes, Nos. X. XI. XlL 
vrhichiaciude SS^tes, theLctter-jn*efi% 


and Final jPart lAa.eath'Nnsiher* JH' 
dia Proofs, »1. Sa. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales, 
entitled Waverley, Guy Manneii^, tlm 
Antiquary, Hob ^y, the Black Dwarf, 
Old jVIortidity, the Heart of Mi^ Lo¬ 
thian^ the Bn^ of Lammermuir, and a 
Legend of Montrose. Engraved after 
Original Design^of William Allan.^ By 
^ Heath, Warren, Engleheart, Bomhey, 

^ Aleycr, Lisars, &c. Duodecimo, IL 4 b. ; 

' meuium, 8vo, 11.1 Is. 6d.^* imperial 4to, 
21. 12s. 6d.; colombier 4to, 31. 3a. * 

•Portraits of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper.„lloyal8\o, 12s.; 4Un 
16s.; proofs on Inaia paper, 4to, ll. 4s. 

E^nMarhles. ByJ*Lawrcuce,3l. Ss. 

An Extraordinary Fine Likeness of 
our fatq Venerable Sovereign. By. J. 
Agar. 78. 6d. 

A ProgrcMivc Drawing Book, in W’a- 
ter Colours, of Select Rural Cottage Sce¬ 
nery, illustrated in a Series of Sunjeef!^ 
Irom an Outline' to a Finished Drawing, 
with a^Descriptive Scale of all the Tints 
used tliropghout each Drawing. By J. 
llassel. No. I. Sa. each No. 

A Sketch Book. ByMr Crayon. 8vo, ISs. 

Hakewill andTiuner’s VTews in Italy, 
No. IX. Royal 4to, 12s. Gd.; large paper, 
18s.; India proof, ll. lOs. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor¬ 
mandy, In a Senes of One Iluhdred Etch- • 
ings ; with Historical and Descriptive 
Notices. By T. S. Cotnian.» Part 
(containing 2^ platts) royal lolio. 31.3s. 

Views in the French Capital and its 
Vicinity. By Captain Batty. „4to. 128. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoe, a Romance. 
By the Author of Waverley, &c. En¬ 
graved by Charles Heath, from Draw¬ 
ings by R. Westall, ll. A. Prints, 3vo, 
l(>s.; proofs, 4to, ll. Aa. * 

Italian Scenery. By F.E. Batty, ^vo, 
6l. 6s. • * 

Picturesque Views of the Cdebrated 
Antiquities of P<>la,in Istria; consisting 
of fourteen highly*-hiushcd Engravings, 
from Drawings. By T.Allaaon, ^tdiiteet. 
Jj’oiio, 3l.«>l^ V 

Views at Hastingsaii8il8Vl0Dity,fir(Hn 
splendid Drawings. By TSM. 

R. A. Past 1. folto. Si. 

The Practice of Drswing and Painting 
LandseafibfroiifNaturein WatcvColoars, 



exettMiAed fai % 8 ecles of iMtmctioQft, 
calettlated to the Plo{|;ieM of 

Learner, hiclttding the Elements of Per- 
spcxstive, cbc. with plates. 4to, ll. Is. bds. 

Hnghes's Views in Cambria. Part H. 

LendtyualUuatrata; Graphic and His¬ 
toric McniwioUofMonastienes, Churches, 
*^Cliapel8, &c. in the Cities and Suburbs of 
^ Londop and Westminstesi *Bv H. Wil¬ 
kinson. Elephant 4ito, 1 Si., sheets; at¬ 
las, ]5l. 138. 

•« Parts 1.11. m. IV. and V« of Pictu- 
rl84he Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. Elephant4to, 14<s.each.* 

Airts I. II. III. IV, V. and VI. of a 
Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes, 
illustrated hy four Coloured Views, q^id 
S4 pages of Letter-press. Hein y 4to, Jfn 
cacn ; elephant 4to, lOs. 6d. eam.* 

A New Series of twenty-one Plates to 
Illustrate Lord Byron’s Works. By Charles 
Ijpath. 4to, 3l. 38.; 8 vq, 2l. 2s.; and 
foolwtip ftvo, ll. I Os. 

No. X^I. df the Annafit of tlie Fine 
Arts. 6f. 

Kenilworth Illustrated, with Designs 
by Westall. Part I. mcd. 4to, lOs. 6d., 
.sewed. 

'* Reteh’s Series of Outlines to Goethe's 
Tr^edy of Faust; engraved from the 
Originals. By Henry Moses. Parti, con¬ 
tains 12 Plates. 4to, 2s. 6(1.; imperial 
41S), with proof impressions, lOs. 6a. 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Bainting,* with Obsermtious on the 
Present State of the Art. By J. T. Jam(.‘S, 
M.A. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Views ofthe Remains of Ancient Build¬ 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, with Plates, 
b^utifriUy coloured to imitate Drawings. 
71. Ts. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
R(^al Academy. ByHH. Fuseli. 4tof with 
engravi^ ann a portrait ll. 168. bds. 

Part CS. of Picturesque Ddifteations of 
the SouthaTf Coast of England.. £h- 
* graved by W.R. and 6. Cook, from Draw¬ 
ings by/I M.W.IPttraer.R. A. &e. Royal 
4to, 12s; #d. 

^eot Views df t^ Prii^pat RoiiMof 
Rome; with aT^dhuniC Outline of the 
Modenr City frm tiie GepitoL By 
Abbott, E«q. 4 Nos. ll. is. each. 

Stot^es ilhtstSBtIH of ^ hfannenr 
and Cbstoq;^ of'Italy, Switzei^iM; and 




Franco, w)& Ooltmired 
scriptive Letter-press. By ife' 

No. 1 . Royal 4 to, lus. 6 a. 

A Catalogue ol the Pictures at O 
nor House, London; ooutaining ; 
ings of the whole CoUection, »id an His¬ 
tone Notice d£ eacl\ Picture. By Jbbti. ^ 
Youn^ Keeper of Uie British InsatutltAi'^ 
ito, lC2s.; ihdia paper, 31. Ss. 

• A Picturesque T6ur from Gencva«to 
Milan, by way of the Simplon, 38 co¬ 
loured Plates and a Map. 128. 6d. 

Nos. XXI. and XXiI. of the Cabinet, 
of Arts. Royal 8vo, St. each. 

No. LVII. of the Rej^tory of Art#, 
containing five coloured and one plidti 
Engraving. Royal 8vo, 4s. *> 

No. I. of Views in Savtw, Switzerland, 
and on the RMne, from JChawings iniido 
on the spot. By .Tohn Dennis, 16s. ’' 
Picturesque Scenery on the River Meteto 
and its Banks, from Drawings made on 
the spot in 1818. By G. Am^, A.R.A; * 
No. II. containing six Plates, ll. Is. 

Sketches representingthe Native Trflies, 
Animals, andScen^ of Southern Afrioa, 
By Williain Danitm, Bsq. 4to, Si. Ss. j; 
Proofs on India Paper, 41. 4s. boards. 

Characteristic Portraits of the Variou# 
Tribes of Cossacks attached to the Allied 
Armies in 1815, taken from Life, aocom- 
panied by Historical Particulars of their * 
Planners, Costumes, &c. 4to, ll. 68« 
Pync's History of the Royal Restdencei, 
with 100 Coloured Engravings, represent- 
iiig the State AparUnents. 3 vols. 4to, 

24 guineas, boards; oi^S6 guineas, large , 
paper. • * 

No. 1. Zoological Illustrations; or, Ori¬ 
ginal Figurcs,and DescriptionB of Netv^ 
Rare, or otherwise interesting Animals, 
selected mincipally from the Classes of 
Orait}iol%y» Entomolo;^, and Concho- 
logy. By William tiwainaon, F.L.S.M. 
W.S. &c. 4^ ad. 

Ihe Italian .Spools of Painting, with 
Obs^atbns on the Present Slate of the 
Arts. By the Rev. J. T. James. 8vo.«i 
Fhrtv-lbur CokmredPlates, illustrauve 
the lleseatclteB and Operations of G. 
Belzoni in Egypt and^ubia- Folio, 61.6s. 

Part 1 . oMSte Natil^nal Sporiijbf Great 
Britaii, superbly ootoured. By Hiuiry 
Aikm; containing 10 Plales, With De- 
scriptirs Letfer-prem. 8s. 
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No. I. of Costume in Persia; drawn 
ihnn Nature. By A. Olowski; contain¬ 
ing six Plates beautifully coloured. Fo¬ 
lio, 186. 

No. I. of Ornaments and Designs from 
the Antique, highljr useful to Architects, 
Upholsterers, Cabinet-Makers, Paper- 
atiuners, Carvers, Gilders^ Book-binders, 
L4klieB* Fancy Works, &c. To be com- 
{fietcd in ten Numbers. 4tO;^ 7s. 6d. « 

i 

C/KOGnArilY. 

A New and Improved Map of India, 
on one large slfcct; compiled from the 
latest documents, and cn^ved by John 
Walker, les.; or on Toflerb, ll. Is. 

Sketchesrraresentingthe Naiive lYibes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Soudiern Afi'ica, 

, from Drawings made by tjie late Danirll. 
Ennaved by W. Daniell. Royal 4to, 3l. 
38. boards; or 4l. 4«. witli the plates on 
India paper. 

The New Edinburgh Atlas. Part 1. 
Foolscap Folio, 48. (kl. sewed. 

Geographical Chai't of the World, and 
Topographical View of Grtat Britain and 
Ireland. 78. coloured; and 10s. 6d. on a 
roller. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, 40 inches, by 27i; exhibit¬ 
ing a correct Dehneabon of the peculiar 
Get^aphical Features of the Country, and 
those Names of Places, which accortl Vith 
the Scripture Narrative, ll. 8s .; on can- 
vatf ll. ISs. 

A New and Comprehen8ive*Sy8tan of 
, Modem Geography, Mathematiwl, Phy¬ 
sical, Pidiucal, and Cdmmeraal. 4to, 
Part II.; with coloured maps and plates. 

T. My^ 7s. 

Gcogranical Descriptive Delineations of 
the Isiand of Van Dieman’s Land, one of 
the Dqiendencies of New ijouth Wales. 
By Li^tcnant C. ieffireys, ItN. 8vo, 5s. 

• » 

oxoCoojr. .« 

A NewXleological Map of Eittlatid and 
. ...Wal^ reduced item Stxddt's Map ^ ex¬ 
hibiting a General View of the Stratifica¬ 
tion of the Country; intend^ aAan £!&« 
mentaiy Mam 1>||* 

A GAdogtob M||> of RoMtod, otdoor- 
,ed, with a Mqpoir and '«n Indixoto 
Hills, B. Greenough, F. R. S. 

&a Prcskicnt of the Goologi^ Society. 


On six dieetB, 6L fi8.;Mr7L ldv.miTol- 
lers, or in a case. » # ’ * 

* 

R18T0RY. 

* Part II. of a Genend Histoiy of the 
County of York. By Thomao Dunham 
Whitaker. Demy, 21. ^ each; and tlje^ 
large pa^. with proof impressions of the'“" 
plates, Is. £aeh. , ‘ 

France as it* Is; not Lady Morgan's 
France. By William Playfair. 2 vols. 
8vo, ll. 48. • Jt * ^ 

A Compendious History of the Jews, 

• particularly calculate*! for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. By John 
Bigland, 4s. (Td. 

,A History of the'United States before 
tlm Revolution, with some Accountof the 
Araiigines. By Ezekiel Sanford. 8vo. 
146. 

History of the French Revolution and 
theWar. By John James M'Grego^Jlf']. 

In six volumes 8vo, 31. IBs. * It Is in¬ 
tended that iliis work shaU bq completed 
in ten volumes. “ 

History of the Indian Archipel^o, con¬ 
taining an Account of theMannrav, Arts, 
Languages, Religions, Institutions, and 
Commerce of its Inhabitants. By John'' 
Crawfurd, F.R.S. late Rritish Resident at 
the Court of the Sultan of Java. In three 
roluipcB octavo, with thir^-five engrti init^s, 
21. 128. 6d. * 

Le Neuvieme Livredes Memoires His- 
toriq^es de Napoleon. Efirit passLui- 
merae. 8vo, 12s. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing in one 
View the contemporary Sowreigns of Eu- 
K^, from the Norman Conquest of Eng¬ 
land to the Present Time, on a sheet of 
. atlas drawing paper. 5s. plain, and 7s. 
odoured. ^ 

Mimoirs of the Rotector Olivter Crom¬ 
well, and his Sons Richard aqd Henry, 
iRustrated by Original Letters, and odier 
Fimily Papem. % Oliver CrtmiWdL 4tov 
with nx portraits, Bl. Ss. ' 

An Historical and Uharact^dc Todr 
of the RMBe^frdra Mayence to Orlognm 
Panm 148.V . * 

Chronolo^cal and ^^otical lUustnu 
tbsisof the Ancient Aiwtectareid'Great 
Britahf; containing^a aeries of en^avhigs. 
Arc. Py J« Jfirittcru. No I. to Vl., Rte. 
each; m^. 4to; and iL'impsHal 4to. 



NEW, HJBLlCATtONS. ^ST 


Hi»«MtioaaMe^»oinofNapoleon. I'laat- 
latedfirora thltOa%fiial Manuscript. By 
Mr O'Meani. 10s. 6<L 
George ibe Third, his Court and Fa- 
milyi. 2 vdls. Svo. 

Ihe ^atory of the Jews, from the De¬ 
struction of Jerusalean. to the Pr^icnt 
I'lmc. By H> Adams. 18s. 

Meijnoircs de Najxileoy. *Btr Kleury. 

2 tom 8v^ IL 4e. * 

, The Hietory of the Crusades for the 
» Recovery ai^ Possession of thcHoly Land. 
B/Charl es Mills. 2 yok. Sro, ll. 4«. 

The History of Spain, from the eart 
lieat Ages of which weshave any authen¬ 
tic Recoids, to the Retdm ot Frederic 
vn. in 18U.* By* F. Thurtle. l^o, 
88.6d. / 

An Historical,Epitome of the did and 
New Tctitainente; in which the Events 
are arranged according to Chronological 
^^er. 12mo, 68. 6d. 

Atoioirs of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wcll&gton in Pordigal and Spain. 
8a 6d.* * 

An Historical and Statistical Account of 
Uie I^neipalities of Wallachia and ftCol* 
dayia, including various Political Oboar- 
' yatkms respecting them. By William 
Wilidnson, Esq. late his Britannic Ma- 
jesty*s Consul to above-mentioned 
Principalities. Bvo, Ss. , 

• Letters on History. Part IL (Profane.) 
18mo, Ss. 6d. 

Ar^ew and Impai^ History of Ire¬ 
land, from the earliest Accounts to the 
Present Time. By M. M^Domott. Vol. 

I. 8vo. 18s* 

An Introduction to Modern History, 
from the Birth of Christ to die present 
time. By the Rev. T. Hort. 8 vols. ISrno,. 
lOs. 6d. * 

Document Histqsiques et ReflActions 
surleGouvememcnldelaHollande. Par 
Lotus Bhonsmarte, £n-Boi d^Hcdlaude. 

3 vols. 8vo. 

Chronology or Chronirie ct the last 
Fi^ Ydaisk ISs. hds. 

The Third Vohuno Af e Suaunai^ of 
the History of the English Church. Jly 

J. Gn^ Bed, 18a bosr^ 
The«Biw‘]i«Bii^itftry Debotei; 

sing the Sessum Kov. 83#J8l9,*tp Fd>. 
28, 1898, the etose of the gf Gm 
IlL Tl^s work oomraen^ with the 
^ 10 


year 1803, and forms a 
the Present Time, of the Work 
** The FttrUanumtary History of 
land, from the earlifsit Period, via 
Vol. XLI. In royal 8vo, ll Ha 6# 

The History of the Anglo-Sascona 1^ 
Charon Turner. 3, vols. 2k 8 b. a 

A History of the West Iitdiea By the 
late Bcv. Tlfotoas Coke. 3 vols. w^ 
sinim and^pktes, * 

.» Lectures on the Wiuosophvjof Ilistory, 
accompanied with Not^ and Engraving 
By the Her. E. Bloomfield. 4to, Ih • 
Hktory of British ltdia By J. Mill, 
Esq. 6 Yola 8vo, 3l. 18a 
The Third Volume of a Summary of 
the Plistory of the F.nglkh Church, and 
of the Sects which have departed from Ito 
communion ; 9 With Answers to each XBs> 
senting Body, relative to its pretonded 
Grounds ot Separation By JoImlKni 
Grant. 12s. bda' 

A Foliticai History of the City of Csr«> ' 
lisle, from the Year 1700 to the Present 
Time; to which is added, frril and ooiv 
rect Lists of the Pqjil in 1816, and in May 
1820. 2a hda 

A Dissertation on the Pamage of Han¬ 
nibal over the Aljui, with 4 maps, 8w>, 
12a ' 

Recollections of the Reign of George 
ill. By John Nichola 8vo> Its. 

An Histcaical and Critical Aemunt of 
a Grand Series of National Medals, pnb- 
hshed under the direction of Jamli Mti- 
dia 4tor ^ 

Memoriak of the Reloniiatio«%«der * 
the Reigns of Menr^ VIIL, Edward Vt., 
and Queen^ary; with the Original Pa¬ 
pers, Records,ByJchnStryfto,M.3^^ 

7 v(ds. 8vq, with new indexes, 6L As. 

Historical Particukrs rHotive to South- 
am^tqp* % John Bulkar. 8vo, 4a. 

The Navtu. Chronology of Great Bri¬ 
tain, or, an Ifistorical Accqjant of Naval 
andjdaiitime Events, from,the Com- 
meaebment of tine War 1803 to the Year 
1816, &c.wi(liDUtiterous engravings. B)pMa« 
J. Rmfe. 3 vok. 8vo. 

r ^ 6 

HoaritftjLTunr. 

Pomariian Brilaw{Mum ,* aifButooi- 
calandBotafilBal Aceount<d‘Fruitsi(nowii 
in Great firitam ; with thneo eaimirod 
l^ites relating to the Ptiffta of Fnutiilca- 
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ti<m. By Henry PhilipB. Royal 8vo> 
11. IR. 

Parts I. and 11. of die Horticultural 
Repomtory. By George Brook Shaw. 
Royal 8VO, ds. each. 

The Painter’s Kalendar, or Nursery- 
, man's and Forester's, Gu'de. By the late 
‘ Walter Nicol j edited and completed by 
Edward Sang, Nurseryinail. Second edj> 
tUffij boards, 8vo, IJs. ^ • 

. T,AW. 

» A UVeatioe on the Law of the Prt'ro- 
gativrs of the Cfown, and the relative 
Duties and Rights of the Subject. By 
Joseph Chitty, jun. Esq. 8vo, 11. Is. 

Rqiort of Trials in the Cowls ol Ca¬ 
nada, relative to the Destruction of the 
Earl of Selkirk’s hetlleme^l on the Red 
River; wiUi Obser\atk)ns. By A. Amos. 
Svo, 78. 6<I. 

Blackstonr's Commentaries Abridged. 
ByX Giifbrd. Hvo, 14s. 

■ Commercial Law. By J. Chitty. ll. 

11a. 60. 

A Translation and Explanation oi the 
p^cipai Teclmicul Tenns used in Mr 
i^kine's Institutes of the Law of Scot¬ 
land. By Peter HalkefTston, A-AI. S.S.C. 

A Treatise on Leases, explaimng the 
Nature and Effect of the Contract of 
I..eaBe, and the Legal Rights enjoyed by 
the Parties. By Roliirt Roll, Esq. Ad¬ 
vocate. Tliird ediuon conswlerahly en- 
huRcd, in 8vo, IHs. 

^ Abcidgcnient of Blackstonc's Com- 
, llktnBilklies on the Laws and Constitution 
of England ; for the*use df vStudeiits, and 
adapted to modern Statute# and Deci- 
^ « by John Giffo] d. 8\o, 

A Cemtpendiom of the Poor Laws, rc- 
to the Removal and Settl^ent of 
the Foot. 18ino, 4s. ^ \ 

Law of JDescente; by Air Watkins. 
§vo, ISs. , , 

Critidsms on the Bbr ; by Amicua €u- 
ris. ISnto, 6s. * 

-•.4. Erskinc's Prindples of the Law of 
Scotland, elevendi edition, with Notes 
and Appendix; by J. S. MoorS^ Esq.« 
Advocate. 8vo, 1^? bds. 

An Efcpiy on Bnn^les nf Evi- 
and thm appUcatSm to Bi^i^cta 
^tf^odkial ; by James GfaualM, 
Eaq. Advocate. Svo^ 18s. 


A Conthiuation of 
or^General Abndgenjent if the 
Collection of Decisions of the Lords of 
Council and Session, froni No^eniber 
1817 to November 1818, oomprehendinff 
the last Volume of Decisions jwtbhdied 
in December 1^18, with a Lw of the 
Subjects, or General Titles, Alphabeticaf 
Index of th^N^es of the Parties ; the 
Judgrntuits of die House of Lords, pro¬ 
nounced in the year 1818, with a Com- 
jKsndimn to the Decisiq^is as applicable 
thereto, an Abridged Table of tlie Jufigf 
ments of the House of Lords, from 4th 
February, 1752,t(>November, 1818, vath 
an Explanatory Note in reference to the 
Co]^i]n>ndmm ; by Peter Ilalkerston, A. 
AILS. S. C. Soc. Extra Keg. Phy. Sue. 
FoIio,«t8s. 

Obau vations on the Sludy of the Civil 
Law, by Dav. Irving, LL. D. Hvo. 28. (id. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted Ele^ 
tions, in the sixth Parliament of theffiu- 
ted Kingdom/by U. Corbel and Edward 
li. DameU, Esqrs. Barristers at Lfw. bvo. 
Os. 

State Trials; by J. Howell. Vol. 
XXVII. and XXVHL royal Hvo. ll. 
11s. (id. each. 

Impey’s Forms. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

'i'he Prorcedmf son Election Petitions ; 
With l*rccedents; by VV. Hands. Svo. 12f>. 

The*Trial of Henry Ilfiiit, Esq. and 
nine otlieis, for<«n alleged Conspiracy to 
(werturn the Government forc^^iul 
threats. 5a. 6d. bds. 

A Ihuctical Guide to the Quaiitcr Ses¬ 
sions, ami other Sessions of the Peace, 
mlapled to the use of young Magistrates, 
&r.; by WiUioin Dickinson, Esq. Bar- 
jistcr at Iaiw, and one of his Alajesty’s 
Justices of the Peace. Hvo. ll. 4s. 

Eld-doi) Acts; by T. Disney. Svo. 
ll. Is. 

Treatisd on the Roman Dut^ Law; 
by Al. I..cttw^. Bvo. 21. 2 b. boards. 

Hale'B Comnum Law. Royal Svo. 
ll. 10s. 

Veasey'a Repeats in Chaneeiy, Vol. 
XIX.f8.6d.; - 

A Law Glofflttry or the^Ladn, Gree^, 
Njpmoaxi, Fraich, aadlithm' 
inter^icS^ hi4he CtnmnbHtaxiea; hy Sir 
WiUiaip Bliwkaton#; rad vaiioitt Law 
Treatiaci ig>on each l^nah ol^e prt^- 
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n<m» ttttuitttfid |pito En^ah, ant alpha- 
beti^y amM^ilied^by ThotnM Taylpr* 
8 VO. 9s. 

Repomof Case:: in the House of Lords 
upon Appeals of Writs of Erroi-, in ISl® j 
by D. Vol. I. Part I. fis. 

The Attorney’s pocket Book. 18 r,IhK 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica 
relatiqp to Slaves, with t^e Slave Law at 
full lengdi; by John Imnen. 1 vol. 4to. 
15s. 

• A Treatise on,the Law of Dower, with 
\ '^lew to the modem practice of Consxy- 
ancing; by J. T. Park> of Lincoln’s Inm 
Esq. 8vo. ISs. • 

The Barrister; or, Strictures on the 
Education proper Jfcr the Bar; by 'jjho- 
mas Buggies, Esq. 18nio. 6s. J 

A I'reatise oy the I^aw of Paopwty, 
arising from the relation between bus- 
hand and wife ; by H. S. D. llojicr. 2 
^ols. royal 8vo 21.9s. bds. 

ll^Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant ;^by P. Bingliam. *yvo. 19s bds. 

A Tffeatisc on the Law between Debt¬ 
or and Creditor, by John Dufirene. 
3s. 6d. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing; 

' with Notes, critical and explanatory, and 
concise directions for drawing or settling 
Conveyances ; by J. H. Prince. ISs. 6d. 

A System of the Shipping and Naviga- 
fion Laws of*Great Britain; andf of the 
Laws relative to Merchast Ships and Sea¬ 
men and Maritime Contracts; by Fran¬ 
cis Lufllow Holt. S vols. 9l. bets. 

An Abridgement of the New Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, with a Copious Index; by 
G. Andrews. 9d. 

The I'rial of Charles C. Delano, and 
others, the Crew of the Brig William, of 
Liverpool, for Piracy; before Sir Thomas 
Maitland, ^c. Tqavhich are^addld, the 
written Confessions of the Pnsoners pro¬ 
duced in evidence on the said trial. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Doctrine and Disdpline of Di¬ 
vorce, wUh a Preface. 8vo. 128. 

The Annals of GaUAntm; bein^ a col¬ 
lection df curiotis a|id importantttrials for 
divorces, and a^ons of crim. con. daring 
the kle seign. *3 vids. 8vo. with na^ie- 
rous flhutratidnB. 2h £■. bds. * 

A PraeCicsl Abitid^enieid,nf the Taws 
of CustoQp and Ex^, coh’qptea to Au¬ 


gust, 18S0; by Charles Popi^ owKpibhg 
hurvCTor at Bristol. Bvo. 11.14ai, < 

A Cforapcndioua Abstraei of the PdN|{o 
Acts passed in 60th Geo. IIL aimJm 
Geo. IV.; by T. W. WilKams, #. 

The Speeches of his Matty’s Atti^ 
tufy and SolicitGr-Qeneral m tne Houho 
of Loads, Oct. 87, iB 20 , &c. 3s. 64 * 

An Essay In a course of lectures on 
•Abstracts of Tithes ; by Richard PresSsn, 
,Es.q. Par! VI. 198, 

An Abridgemtnt of the Law of Nisi 
i'rius; by Wilham Selwyn, pjo. IJsq. St 
vols. 8vo. 31. lbs. s 
. ’iVeatise on the Law of Partition; by 
C. B. Alliiutt. 8vo. Bs. 6d. bds. 

Prindi>!c8 and Practice of die High 
Court of Chancery; by H. Haddock. 8 * 
vols. Hvo. 2j. lbs. 

On the Law of Evidence; by T, 
Phillips. Vol. 11. ro}al bvo. ISs. bds. 

MATIJEVATICS. 

A Treatise of Guometry, eontainihg 
the First Six Books of Euclid’s Elements, 
together with the Elements of Solid Geo¬ 
metry. By D.Creswell, M.A. 8vo. 148'. 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, aiud 
to the Study of Christallography, con* 
taining an mvcstigation of some of the 
properties btlonging to Uie Platonic Bo* 
dies independent of the Sphere. By 
Larkin. Svo. 12s. * 

MtniriNE ANTU soBunitv. , 

IIlustratioQs of the great Qpnrari^ftf 
Surgeiy, Trephine, Hftnia, , 

Aneurism, and LitHotomy. By Ghiiraes 
Bell. Par# 1. 15 b* phun, 11. la- colour¬ 
ed impressions. f* 

OuthnesofiMidwifery, devgja^ittf ns 
Principles and Practice, with 
By T. 9. Qonquest, M. D* &c* 12mo. 

7s. 6<fc • 

View of the Muscles of die Human 
Body. By 6. ]l.ewis. 4tS. iLlla. 6^* 
bds.* * 

Medical Tracts, published by the C/Q|n^ 
legb of Physiciana, with coloured plates* 
Vol. Vlll.e 18s. 

A History of tl*% Hij^ Operation fiw 
thn Stone. ByT*Caipu^F.B|6.9s«^‘ 
As^nrt l!Wripfion of toe HniBitt 
Mnaeles, arranged Dif- 

section. By John Innea. New edition^ 


* 
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andCiiltnai7Pokmiu,ed|£Mtiingi^ 
di^ent Sofdustications mhffstiA^ B«tr, &c 
By Frederick AccumT l^oo. 


99 . 


with seventeen ^i^avings. 12ino. 6b. 
bdii. 

Kesearches in the Natvure and Causes 
of Epilepsy, as connected with the Phy- Observations on the Nature^ tnd Cure 
Biology of aniiDid life and muscidar mo. of* Glandular Diseases, espmally those 
tion. By T. G. Mansford, Esq. 7 b. denominated Cancer, and on the too 
Practical Observations on the Medns queqt use of Mercury. By Charlra Aldis. 
of Preserving the ll^lth of Solders in 8vo. is. 6d. * * 

Camp and Quarters, with <Note8 on the A Treatise on Uterine Haemorrhage. 
Mfihcid Treatment of several of the most. By Duncan Stewart, Physician, Ac&>u^> 
important Diseases which wei'# found eur to the Westminster Dispensary. Hvq. 
prevail in the British Array during the 68. 

late War. ^y Edward Thornhill Lus- The Phannacologia. By T. Paris, 0^'Of 
combej M.D. Mepiber of the Royal Me- 10s. 

dical Society of Edinburgh, Honorary A History of theJEpidemic Fever whiich 

‘ ' the prevailed in Bristol, during the years 


Member of the Medical Society of 
University of Dublin, and formerly Se¬ 
nior Surgeon of the Sith Kc^ment of 
Foot. five. 68. 

An Account of the Variolbid Epidemic, 
as it has lately prevaik'd in Edinburgh, 


1817, 1818, and 1818, founded on Re- 
poiA of St Peter’s Hospital and the 
BrilkiLlnfirmary. ByJas. C. Prichard, 
M.D. 

Aledical Notes on Climate, Diseases^ 


and other parts of Scotland. By John Hospitals, and Medical Schools in France. 


Thomson, M.D. F.U.S.E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

AGeneral Analytical Index to the Lon¬ 
don Medical and PhysicalJoumal, Vol. I. 
to XL. inclusive. 8v0. ll. Is. 

Letters on Disorders of the Chest, &c. 

8s. 

A Complete System of Domestic Medi¬ 
cine for me Use of Families. By .John 
ln|^. ISrao. 48.6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 
X. Part II. 78. 6d. 

A short Account of some of the Frin- 
of France, Italy* Ac. By 
|L^,^Cakter. 8a. 

* Gt^mplexy. By J. Qooke. 128. 

The Morbid Anatomy of th« Liver. By 
J. R. Faire. Parts I. and II. with co- 
engravings. 168. each. 
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Practical Observations on DDMtses of 
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16s. boards. 

Medical Hints for the Use of Clergy¬ 
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The Mother’s Medical Gu^an on the 
Diseases of Children. By C. F. Vande- 
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Exposition of Elementary Principles 
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A Treatise on Midwifery. By John 
Power. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
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Sketch of a System of Vhilosqphy of 
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Swenson M'Gill, Profcbsor of Divinity 
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S^^oiib on Phrenology. By Sir 
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_. j on the Imilosdphy of the Hu¬ 
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, D. Profirasor of Moral Philoscmhy in 
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beltp, an EdinWgh X'de of the Nme- 
teenlji Century. Gs. half bound and let¬ 
tered. .j_ 

The Periodical Novelist?Vol.,III.con¬ 
sisting of Andrew of Fadua,” from^the^ 
Italian of Francisco Furbo, and “The 
Vindictive Father,” from Uie Spanish of ^ 
^..eandra of Valhularaa. JSmo. 6s. ^ 

Les Jeuncs Femmes. Par T. Nr.^gfl«- 
illy> Membra de Ploskura SoddtA 
vantes et literairea. 3 vols. l3nio. 

Plates, 10a. 6d. > > 

Good Hmnour! or, My Unde the Ge¬ 
neral. By a Third Conain, In this 
Work will he found stanc intcresItiTig 
partiiDttlars relative to tho.Reirtut^ the 
late Lieiitenan^General Sir John Alonre , 
toCoramia. 3 vd s.J^ gmo. 1 &,i 
Olivia; r Tale. By a Lady of Dia- 
tumtiou^f S''mis,. iSino. lS8.6d. .,» 

The Orienwlifit; or, Filectionecnni^an 
Ireland; a Tale, g vol®,, ' 

The HcnBit<nrGlenleonell8i; a Talt. 
By Eneas M^IHmndL^^Ts. 

. Italiau ^Mysteries. F/-liathucn. 

3Vols. Igino. .IG& 6<1* *./ ' •(,» 

^incidence;.or, t^p Spotheayer-^ By 
Paul, Sebright 3 vds^olSmn. 16®. e^i 
DacrcsBeld; or. Vicissitudes of^^fdlf. 

♦ tbla. il. 

The llighlandUaatloandtheLowlanA ‘ 
Cottage. By Rosalia St Cbdt 6 vd*. 

il.'SSSk.'K.'iJ . , .., •* .. -'iY'/ ,,i 

Th* Ai|p-o>l0gew‘ } or, JEaW d^'IIan 

Sdisstian, ». Roiaancf.' ^ 
iUks.^ 

WtpMrhr^hti; 

gveda. 8v». ^ '4- 

Tdt By Charlm IJoyd. 
19ino. 10s. * 


' Isabeh^^a 





TheW^lifc|<||^t»gfr,aTal». in. 

boards. * 

Edwat^; (tt, The jPursuit of VLappi- 
ness 12rao 6s 6d. boarda. » 

T)m Wbarbroke Legend; a Tale of 
tbeljLad Svols. Hs. • 

CUfFord; or, Pasnon mW^ power- 
iu^an Reason 4 vpb* IK {kt. 

The Pnory ; or, a Sketch v£ the Wilto% 
Faimly ISittio "is. boards. , 

The llermiu^ L6ndon, or, Sketehofe of 
Euhsh Manners X'ols IV. and V. 13$. 

*l%e Italian Qon Juan; or, Mcsnairs 
•f the Devil Tranilat^ by H. M. Mil- 
Tlfer 59 * 

The Retreat ;vor, SkehdiOa from^a- 
ture. By the Attthor of “ AdWion’s 
Gift." , r 

Jha Ijtlla l?iptia, a Tale. By the Uon 
Herbert Clerc. 8vo ta. 6iL 
QvehprrAd} dr. The €hild of iUli, h 
TWe. 'By the ll«fv» (rifles Lnoaa, iftn- 
ther of ^ tpferr^ buixote. 3 troU. 
16 'e.*h^r& * * 

IlYaglo Tales, dy Sir %drtott Biudges, 
Baft. 9 vdls. f^no. lOs. Wrda. ^ 
Wttfbcek of W^dfstein. By Misbfiol- 
fbrd. ^ 3>ftS$. ms* f 

"Theban dhd Cartbs^ehian Tales. By 
J. Ban 13mo. 6s. boards.) 

iMtra, b 'Me. By Mra H. modoaek. 
m ^ i " • f , 

Locdiiel j: or, *]lh«^,j&eld of <CttUo4en. 

.3 ^U. |K la boi^s. i 

of imaginauon. afdals. isma 

ise* *• I 

Tales the Heart. By Mi» Opie. 

4 bohu IStno IK 8s. boards.* 
llte Rector # Mdnosrandiim Book, bo< 
ing the Mem^ of a Family m the 
Northt 13mo 68.bolfer9s. * 

' Gibvaiuii Sbomifro, a Venetlim "l^ide. 

'Bf Pordval Goraoa. SrolC t^aow ItSs. 

^ 

Smtram and his Companidis, a ll<f- 
Jffittnoe, ftom the German of 'jBscon la 
M atts Fom^ne. ismo. ^ 

T^e Grtiaadets, an Histoical HbROanoe 
of'fhb>'lbr^€ea^ ByV^iasSid. 
n^/TM1m(Br*$voisr 13nio lL7*.4ifL 
Baldwin ;%r, Iho Mlaer^s Heir, all^ 
rMomih W itriam INMot. 
lla. « . 'i> 

Biiprcme 1^ Tbn. taittd. Iftk 


Bir Fronds Darrell; 

By R. C. DaUaH. 4 v«^ 

I Talcs ot the Ihiory. 

4 vole. ll. 48 boards, s «;J ^ 

I The Henmt m the JNWPi 

tSfIr JE* 

/ Valdcinar; or^Tha fwder of Flhlftti 
hood. Piuto. «a^6d. hmdln u i Jl 

Variety.* By PnnoefMl, 3 idll. 

Ih fa. • 

Taldl, f(Minded on Facts. By 
Grant Ithno. boards. f 

Bt Kathleen } or, The Ro^ of 
nisfnoyle. 4 voh. |3mo. IL jft. btNiQ^ 
/ The Chiefimn the Vale. ByGdokBS 
Westt Sie 

Haime Abbey. By Mra FtNedSttlsh 
Loytaif, {late Mi«i Humptre,) 

4 The €oni3t"stod hJeett^ By iu^, 
Fbma.i S'Vola. i6a. f' h/ 
Eocentribty. Bss>Mrs 

bf 4no late Baa. R< BdBitrattn, 
of Lismid, Irdaad. S xoB. JS&no* 
iL'SlSt ) 

Hteasor; oast ^ctre ei Bt Mk* 

oha8l% a fBomtmtui 'P^ i.By Mm C« 
ixjfliwss.* lamok f).7a.dd^ 

fiteund.; oiv Membra the Mmitagkm 
Family. By Mm R. M Etuns, B 
18a. boards. 

TTie West Indian } or, The Broj^beftt* 
3id}9. Haj boards. t 

Tbo One Popnd Kot^ 

Loddan, and dther 
Latham. 8 vols. 

Lovers andr Friends ; 
tadimente. ByA^^tNlnip^i^Mili. 
ll. ?».> 6d. iMaid#*’* 

The F^Mnerof the 

«n Um6ti6 T4e of Mih Ceninry^ 

47e1i|. ss t > 

l^te a»l Trads. 3 mis. I4s« hodini^ 
i ^ i ^ ♦ 

* rmtAtoov. It 

Gbw^moiafee thoitalian Granmtnf. 
mln^ai SdeCtion from the wio&t apimlitd 
Vovela^ Gomodies, and Tragedks;, in the 
ludiatt I^an^na^, with Notes. BT'MP 
j^l|smrgRi. 13rao.« ^ « 

%sij|pr* 

fiymilmp^lviidC an4<ilx> 

fit 

Danieimsiit. B9bd. 7s. 
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for th^'-ouveniencc of Travt-llcrs, a tJao- 
finfl Seriea of Siiii])!** Instructriiia, for 
8cc the vaiions ob]*.'ct« of thc- 
'i'lirec Kingdoiiib, i;.o. i'iiilo, 7s. 6(1. 
Ixtsrdft.. 

A Catalojfiu* of Books, lu vaiious I^an* 
for ilieycar Bart I.; con-'. 
tiMning an Kutensive jyid Valilahlc' (:ol- 
lc<}tioti of the best Works on Natuiul 
History. arfung(*(l m claswcs, ncconlmgto 
tbe Iann«-,'in System. By W. Wood. 

A Dictionary of Natural History; or, 
(ktVjpIrte Supimary ol Zoology, mbi‘1- 
lishcd with ujiward^ of 110 mtmstuig 
.Subjects. J)fi. Colourcil, » 

Natural History tor (‘luldrcii. .'V vols. 
with plates and luumTouh cuts. lOs. o'd, 

A ('ompcndiuin of the Oruithology of 
Great Britain; with a lldcrence to tlx- 
Anatomy and I’hysudogy of xUrds. By 
John Atkinson. ..Ss. 

A Select fahinct of Natural Historv, 
with au Ilistoncal Account of the Silk 
Worm, and an elegant in(*thod of obtain¬ 
ing very exact and pleasing Ucprcscnta- 
tious of Plants. By tlio kte George 
Sliaw, M.n. r.H.S ; tou^hieh are added, 
The Gardener’s Calendar, and Ladies’ 
Mower (iarden. os. 


' \OVIt9. 

Country Neighbours, and the Shij)- 
wrcck. By Uliss Burney, li voIk. 2 Is. 

Hedin i ox, Tl'he Siwvtre of the 'ronih, 
a Tale, lion. William Ilerbeit. 


By J. Hack. 1‘dita 
78. ' ' ' t ^ 

’'jflhe M^t|iry; or, Forty Y^ara Ago. 
vets, im^ \i H. ^ ^ 


^ Domestic Scenes. 8 vok. l2mo. ll. Is. 

The ()i plum (jarl, with Copiajiplates. 
1^ Maiy Udhwm. I2ino. 2 ». t 
CJcraldini' , or, irejjes of Faith ‘and 
i^THdico. 5 \olh. I'^uo. JL Is. 

Iviitluirake. .H-sols. l2mo. 
Tarnwath sMuir. a Tal<f ibuiHlcd 
feet. FooKcap .'^o 78. fidwiKiaOds. ’ 
■ Mcc Ibstirictions, a Talc. i2ja)a lOs. 


tnl bojirdji. ^ 

'I'lic Aloiu-.tery, a B^anee. B/lhe 
Autlior ot Wawarleyf 3 v<d«» JiSmo. 
il. 4s. ■ -sy j 

"'flu' Abbot,« Eemance*'' 

‘bor of “ Waw#!e>’* 3 Vw. 12mo. 
r. !' hiMub 


Mclmotli the Wandewar, a Tale. By 
tlie Author of “ Bta-trana.”.'* i-vols. li^. 
hturds. 

Winter Evening Tales, collectedInjong 
the tfrOttagers in the .South Of Scotland. 
By .rarnes Hogg, Author of the “ Queen's 
WakOi’ “ Biowuje ot Botlsbcck,' &c. 
2 vols. l2mo. 14{,. hoards. 

iiftrgus. • 3^vols 12mo. ll. Is.. 

, Varieties m Woman. 3 vols. 10s. *(»d. 

'I'lic J‘'xiU‘ of Poland , or, the Vow of 
fkliliacy. By Airs Biehaiihion. 3 vols. 

121IU) Kife. Od. * 

lOarl Osne ; or. The Logend of Uosa- 
inoiid. By Mrs Isaacs. 3 vols. Pinio. 
’’»t.(dciilcll; or, ?Iacdonali1s and Cami»- 
liedg, an Edinliurgh Talc of the Niru*- 
teenvjj Century, os. half bound and let¬ 
tered. I 

The Periodical NovelistfVol. HI. con¬ 
sisting of " Andrew of Padua/' from thc^, 
Italian of Francisco Fuibo, and “The 
Vindictive Father," from the Sjianisb of 
i..eandra of V'alladuras. . 12 iA 0 . 6«. 

Les .ieunes P^mtnes. Par T. Ih-iUm- 
dly, Alimhrc dc Plusieurs Society Sa- 
V antes et LitcriurcB. 2 vols, i2mo. with 
Plates. 10s, 6t!. 

Good Humour! or, Afy Uncle the Ge^ 
iieral. By a Third Ctmsin. In this 
Woik will lie found some interesting 
pmuculars relative to flic Retreat of the 
h-itc LieiitcnantvGcncral Sir .'ohn Aloore 
to Corunna. 2 !*»• 

Olivia; c/r,'Je. By a La<ly of Dis- 
tincUoru 2 poih. 12iiio. 128, Od. 

'i'hi Ol iCiH'idust, or, Electioneering in 
Indand; a Talc. 2 vols. 

The Herniit of Gk-nconclla; a Tale. 
By Eneas APDotvntdl. 7s. 

Italian Alyrtmes. By F. Lath<»n. 
SVoI.s. 121110 . 16s. 6d. ♦ 

yoincidence; or, fly Sootlwaycr. By 
Paul Sebright. 3 vois.*12mo. I6’p. fiti. 

Dacrcshi'ld ; or, Vicissitudes of ililarih. 

4 Vols. ll. 

The Highland Castle and the Low land 
Cottage. By llosalia St Clair* 4 v<dB. 
H. 29. V' 

The A^ologa-; or. The, ^ve of Iki) 
Sebastian, a Kohinnc^. "By J; M.’ H. 
Hales. - 

Wiiitar Nighte. By N. Drake, 

2 vols. 8 to. ihsk '.. 

Isabel, '-a Isle. By Charles Lloyd. 

I?IT10 tOs 
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V ' » ^ 


Young^ountfss; a Tale. U. 6d. 
WelA CoJtAf^e, a Tale. 12in(V !«• 

boards. 

Ed^aatl; or, The Tiirsuit of Hapj)i- 
ness. l9ino. 6s. 6il. boards. • 

Tl« ^\'h.ir\)rokc' I.©geml; a Tale of 
, tlijJjUid. 3 >ols. 1 Is. • 

.—•'••tie (’bflord ; or, Passion more power¬ 
ful tban Hoason. 4 vpls.* ll. 3s. 

Priory; or^ a Sketch of the Wiltoij 
Kanuly. l2mo- Ss. boards. 

I'lie llonnitjn London; or, Sketches of 

* !Enghsh Manners. Vols. IV. and V. 13s. 

'^0 Italian Don .luati; or. Memoirs 
«f the Devil. 'IVanJated by H. M. Mil- 
iler fls. ♦ 

The Retreat;•or, .Sketches friwnj^- 
ture. By the Author of “ Ad^con'a 
(hft.” ' . r 

Pia Della t*ietra, a Tale. By the lion. 
\WiHmin Herbert (’len*. 8vo.’,ls. 6<L 
Gnelygbrdd ; or, 'I’he Child of Sin, a 
Trte. ' By the Rev. Clvarles i.ittcas, Au¬ 
thor of thfe Infernal t^uixote. 3 vols. 
lOa.I^^rds.’ * * 

I’ragir Tales. By Sir Egerton Bridges, 
Bart. 3 vol.s. !9rao. lOs. Iraards. 

Warheek of Wolfstein. By Ml^ Hoi- 
ford. 3 vols. 94«. ' 

Tbflwn ahd Carthagenian Tales. By 
•f. HifRird, Esq. 19}no. 68. boards. 
TiOtira, a Tale. By Mrs H. Woodcock- 

* 8voi' • • . • . 

Lochiclj or, '13'H..l^eId of Cullodcn, 

3 )(ols. Ik 1». boards. « 

y aJff i of Imagination, ^vols. I2mo. 
18s. I 

Tales (jf the Heart. By Airs Opie. 

4 vols. 13mo. ll. 8s. boards.' 

The Rector's Memorandum Book, be¬ 
ing the Memoirs of a Family in the 
Ndrtbi l3mo. 6s. boards. * 

' Gioveniii Sboggrro, a Venetaut 'Uple. 
By Percival (rortloa. 2 voH, ISAito. ISs. 
boafdb. * ’ 


Bftr Francis Darrell; 

By R. ('. Hidlas. 1 vols- 
I Tales of the I’riory. |lyliiDr«<^ddfCad. 
4 vols. ll. Is. boards. - ' s- 

I The Hermit in the Country, .S WJlftf 


/ Valdtanar; or,, llie Career of Fidse* 
hood. l!huo. 48*6d. bosedw i 
Variety.* By Princep*. 8 vote. l^RUlu 
ll. IS. • . 

TalcS, fotmdttl on Facts. By M. 
Grant, lymo. boards. i 
St Katlilcen; or, 'Phe Bock of 
nisinoyle. 4 vols. V^no. ll. beftriw» 

/ The (!lueft;un of the Vale. By George 
West. H». 

lluJroe Abbey. By Mrs FVederiek 
latter, (l^te Miss Pluniptre,) .'i volsn 
• The Contested Eiecti^. By A. AI. 
Fanis. 3Aote. IBs. ^ 

KceentrRrity. By>Mrs 
dauglifcr of tho late Rev. U. Fklgwortfi, 
of Lissard, Ireland. .3 vote. 12tno. 
ll. lls. 

Eleanor; or^ The Spectre of .St Afte 
chael's, a «o«mntic Tale< By Alisa C. 
l>. Haynes. ifVols. l^mo. II. 7s, od. 

Iteland; or, Aleraotrs of the Montague 
Family. By Aliss 11. JVI, Emus. 3 
iHs. boards. 

The West Indian j or, The Brothen. 

3 vote. 1.5s. boards. , 

'Phe One Puuml KoU?, of 

Lothian, and other l’id<»*^'|teijfraildg 

I. ath8in. 3 vol.s. 1 is. bgitw .« 4 ,< i jti 

Lovyrs and Friends; At* 

taehments. By Amw 

II. 78.6d. Iwarils* , 

The liemte of Luna awi 

The Fq^tnnesof tho Honseof FlwiUolftiit, 
an Historic TaJe of tlw I6tli Cetfluryi 

4 voln. ll. 2s. > 

Tsaite and Trials. 2 vols. He. boardigi. 

• 4 

ruiLOi.ouv. 


'p Sintram and his Companioiw, a Bo¬ 
’S, .jnance, from the German of Baron la 
MaUo Fouque. 12ino. 

'Phe Crusaders, an Historical Komance 
of-the Twg^fth Centura By I^isa Sid- 
ne;^adI!^Str*S vols. 12rao. ll.7s.6d. 

Jliddwinj^r, The Miser’s Heir, aSo- 
rio-Gomic Val£ By an Old Ba^elof. 
lls. * 

Supreme 9on Ton. .fv^s. f3mo. 18s. 


• ^ Companion, to the kalian (inirnmvt, 
i^ng a Selection from the must approved 
^ovete. Comedies, and 'I’ragtdies, in the 
Indian L.angu»jn>,^ wttli Notts. By'AIi' 
GaurzarauL' 12mon. 
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fopyt Eaniry on Man, with Designs, by 
IT wins, cnamvetl by Ilealli, and others, 
witTi a fun length Portrait of the Author ^ 
by Rohimton. Atlas ito. 41. ts. . 
Poenrs. By Joshua liusseil. 6b. t 
Lorenzo ; or. The Fall of KedcmptioA 
8vo« 48. (id. , I \ 

Syntax in tiondon. , Royal 8vo. 1,1. 
Piiilibi'rt, a Poetical Romaaicc, in Six 
Cantf«. By Thomas Colley (irattan, Esq. 
^vo< lfl«. fid. boards. ' 


The Encyaopa-dia of i ornic SonM. ts. 
Poemfi, (never before printed,Vby John 
(ray/ Edited by flenry Lee, oy whom 
are added, two New T<Ues,—TTae World, 
and tiv* Gossip, i^vo. .3s. } 

Thoughts and Feelings. By Arth'»r 
Brook*’. 13tn«. 5s. («!. 

. Uttrospecuon. *By Thomas Wlifthy. 


nvo. 1 fie. fid. boards. .5s. 

The Union Imiienid Song Book, eon- The first two Cantos o/ Richardetto, 
tajniug ((Selection of the most Popular freely Translated from tlic Origintd Bur«- * 
Engltsli, tribli, and Scottish Songs. ISmo. lecaiue. 

5«. hoards. Poem of Nicolo Fprtfguena, othcrwiHf 

Miscellancotis Poems. By Walter‘^'C,'rnromaeo. stio. .5s fid. 

Scott, Ewj. Hvo. H«. boards. %'he Sceptic. By Mas llcmans. 3s 

Works (the Poetical) of Walter Scott, Ellfigraut's Return, and other l*oems. 
Esq. now first collected in 12 vols. Foola- By J. Clqrtlctf. 5s, fid. 
cap itvo., with Portrait 3l. Us. • Tlie Comforter, a Poem: 8vo. 3s.Cd. 

The poetical J^orks comfiletc of Sir Catliluna, 4 Tale, in five Cantos. 

Walter Scott, Baronet; new Edition in 5s.> 

10 volfc. 8vo. with Vignette Title-pages. A Geological Primer, in Vet*se { w’‘h 


10 volfc. 8vo. with Vignette Title-pages, A Geological Primer, in Vet*se i w’‘h 
fil. " a Poetical (ioogdosy; or. :fe:^tmg gbd 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a Fightir|j, and sundry Right Pkasant 
Series of Poetical Epistles. Collccto*! and Poems; to which is added, A Critical 
arranged by NchcmiaH Ncttlobotham, DisHcrtation on iTittg Cole's LtvecJ wl- 

E|K[, erf Bramhlesidc, near . fie- droHsed to Ih-ofcssors and Students at the 

eond Editon. 12wo. 5s. C^niversity of Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 


E|K[. erf Bramhlesidc, near -- —Se¬ 

cond Editon. I2iuo. 5s. 

The Luckless Drave, and olher Poems. 

8vo. Ss. fid. 

The (rcutlc Shepherd, a Scots Pastoral 
Comedy*. By Allan Ramsay. 'To which 
arc pr^ed, A Description of the Ori- 
§^n%L ,3ce^ ilk reft r* nee to the Poems, 
am ^ Edinburgh to and 

tflOOwIbUraem)# they succeed each other 
Js/boards. 


Sacred Lyrics. By Jam^ Edrocston. 
12ino. 41. 

The Beauties of the Modem Pogts, 1)c- 
ing Selttlioms 'from the Warks of ihe 
TOOKt Popular AuthQt 34 jf the present day; 
inciuding many (mgmal Piece#, and an 
Introductorj^View of the Modem Tenmle 
of Fame. Br D. Carey, Esq. l2Aio. ys; 


the Author of " Night.'^ 6s. The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 

ThcPooUcamKc^eron; or,TenCkm- CAbbe. 5 vols. 8vo. 21. 18s. fid. fine 
relations on EngUsh Poeta and Qpetry, pai^; nova], 4l. 12s. • 

particularly of tlie Rf^a of tUlizabetli Gray’s Wtkks. By Mr Mason. $vo. 

and James I. By .L r. Collier, of the I5s. royal, Ik 4s. * 

Middle Tcmplai 2 vcJb* fkown 8aap British Bards; or, Ctroice Selections 
ll. Is. Iwmrd^ • from theWorks of the principal Poets oC 

The (ioldfinch ; or, PTead^ Vocm England, from Spettser to Cowper; with 
^'“ColfipaniQU. 18mo. 2s. fid. * f short Rh^aphical Sketches, fivoc Ts. fid. 
Cary's Dan Ic. .3.vols. ll. 1^. Iron Coffins, Dead \Mvie% and. Disas- 

Songs ol‘ the F,xdc., a ©ffi- fers after beolh ;* a Poea.. 4 oV. 

cor. 8 VO. ais. % • p, Zayda, and other Poem^- By <2«Mfar. 

Doctor S Wax in in Fooleoap 8|<k 5s. fid.'hoardtf. * 

S)^b of the (koltlAqne. Rhymes oU'^dSa Rpad. By "Thomas 

Imi^nation. Bparts-6s. Brown thi 



New PUBLICATIONS. 

* '* 



vThe Bie 'l\)iab of the Patriot Tho I'ancv, a Si.'kcUs>n from 

Monarch of ffa'tdn; a Poetical Narra- ol Mctuams'of the late .. 

live bf a Vi^ on occasion of A'lect Work** of the IftBt 

the Fguwal Procession of George Uie fJofrraphical aiul Cnth’tt* , By 

Third. • ’ llrAikiiJ. I Ha. hwirds/ ' ■ ' 

Original Poems, Pathetic, Lf^endary, J Adviw. to Julia; a Lettttf i» 


and ^oral, intended for Young Persons. 
• Bviji^tfliard Utnnct. Ms. 6d. * 

‘"^"^averv, a Poem. Uy L. Smith, Eso. 

»» vt _ a \ .* * 


U Nk li^no 4s. hoards. 

I'ho Renegade, with other Poems. By* 

N. Hollingsworth. Kvo. Us. hoards, 

• Bubia lIooA, a CoUeetioti of all the 
Ancient Poems. Songs, and Ballads now 
extant, relative to that celebrated linglfsh 
Outlaw, with I Iistortcal Anecdotes m hijuX Poems, desrrintive of Uuml Life and 
Lite. I’imo. Scincry. By John Clarel .is. fid. boai'da. 


foolscap ftvo. in. i;d. 

’ llie Picturmiit; Tour of l>r 
Nost II. HI. and IV. of Vd.'ll. 
each- * * 

Lamhi, LabelTa* the Rye of St 
and other Poems. By Jdhn K^is, Att* 
thor of Endymion. Is. 6d. 

A Queen’s Appeal. lHek 4t infin Dmit. 
8vo. ,•»«. • ’ 


Patroiidgf, a Poem ; an Imitai 


Scincry. By 

tjpf of Sacred Lrfsure,- 


htu^da. 

Poems on lleUgioii'^ 


the .Seventh Satire of,luvenal. VivM. 3s. Huhjwts. the Rev. F. Hodgson, A.M, 
Hmnonms diecitations in with h^lsftap fijo. 6s. hoards. ^ 

^(^e and Prgjudice, or, Strictures on Ellen Fiu-Arthur, a Mefricsd m 


or, Strictures on 
^Puolu: Schools By .1. Rondeau. 8vo. .>s, 
• Jjtetrihution, a l*otiu By C.' Swan. 
8vo. ^ , « 

Pt^^uad Tributes to the lilemosy of his 
late Majesty, 8vo. 

The Chieftain of the Val^, and other 
Poeoih. .3s. 6d. , 

IVivial Poeins and Triolets. By P. 
Carey ] Edited, witli Preface, by ^gir 
AYalter Scott, Bart. 4to. r5s. 

The River Duddan, a series of Son¬ 
nets ; Vau^raeour and Julia, wjth other 
* Poems. B;y W. Wordsworth. 8vo. I^s. 
Stray Fancied; or, Miscdlauooua 
PiAms, E^iim-ams, &c. 8^ 6s, 
A-Sulfloct 8 Trihuto to t&Jdrtnory 
George III. By J. fvo. 2.s. 

Essays in Yer.sc. By J. llatt. Hvo. 5s. 
Stanzas to the hlcmory of. the lato 
Kim. By Mrs Hemanti. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Tlic Glenfall, and other Poems. By 
W. If! Ilalpine, jun. l^o. 7s. fid 

Alt _». wiSi J. . 


Rive Cantos. 8vo. TSiMkl. boards. 

Julia Alplnuk, the (’aptivo of l^tsnt- 
bol, and other Poems. By J. 11. WifRm. 

Lc Gestg d'F.unco IV. in Tjvo Cantos, 
Italian Verse.,By G. Guamrtml. l2ino. 
7 s. fid'. * \ 

The Hound Table. 8vt>. 4a. 

America, an Epistle in Verse; with 
otbiTT Poems, l^no. .3«. ' 

llie Battle of Tewkeshurv, a Pbetn ; 
with Historical Notes and Objtervatj.t|^; 
By* Cotalia (''ooper. 3a. 

IVins for Vouth. By a' Ctr- 

ele. Foolscap Hvo 3fi. fid.d “ 
Pdems. By one ctf 
Poems Jor Youth 
llie Brothers, a - 

Poems. ByCharWAbrahj^El^iiSlt^ 
Sonnete, Amatory, 

scripijyifwith other Pocms.^BtjK’Webh* 
Is. ^ ^ ^ 

MiB^cian Colonna, an4talian Tale, wfth 




J>kct<d»e.a fron^fit George^ FI^s, 'By Tlnrtft Htathatic .Scenes, and other Podms, 

- 1 : rn.:...... By*Barry Cornwall. 6vo. bs. 6d. ' 

' Fitz-Fljjrian's Alphab-t; or, LyiUcaJ 
i^Jtblea for CJiildrcn gro^n up. is. 

ffedin ; or, llic Spccti(**ol tlm Totsmi, 
By the Hon. W. Herbert. «vo. 3^ fid. 
The Poetical Works of Robt-rt Ander'.. 
Autilcu of ** Cumberland‘BaBws,’' 

Stvoffl. Foqiscap Hvo. 12». 
Tl« 5 .i 04 li«^w^^ie IBbie, a 

tioi^y Margiret Brown. 


Giorgione di Castcl Chiuso. 8vc^ 78, 
The View, and other Poems. By C. 
Leigh. ^ ^ 

' Poems. By B. Barton. 8vo. los. oA 

WftrtL. ^ 

Tim Pictur^u* Tour of Hr'wntax. 

^sTfid. * « 

Ismael, s^Oilental Tale, with other 
Paeifts. By E. G. L. Buhner. .ISnto. 
Js. boards. ' ^ , * 

Fables of I^aFtbitoBII'^jn^^^. iQa, 
fid. _ , . - • 


lAysi 

FooliapdrS? 8*. 
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$t«bic Jioy, lytno. 6s- 
Ocic^ional and ^Tihallancjus Poems. 
JiyT Aicy Joynes. I Jino ;is. . 

Lorenzo; or, Thf; I’dlv of Uedeinptiom 
By J. RoBy. 8vo, .'J-, 

Ifbe* Legend of St I .oy, a Poem, 
four Cantos., fly John Abialuutt Ileram 
Author of ’I'otteiiliafts,” a Poem. 8vo. 
lOs, 6d. boards. ' , ' 

Tabella Cibaria; th§ Bill of Fare; im- 


non» 

'■k 


on thait subject. By WilMam Ciods^, 
188- boards. i* / 

LVttera written for fuc Post ana not 
for the Press, tas. boards. ^ • 

Op the Amusements of Clergymen and 
Chnstians in general. Three Dialogtics 
lietween a Dean and a Curate, Ed¬ 
ward fttillingflect.'Bislioji ot Worcu.^‘f»'. 

A I-iftter tojl. Urougoam, Esq .M.P. 
on certain Clausi’ffiu the Education Bills, 


nlicifiy Translated from the Latin, ami _ 'now before Parhsmienl. By 8. Butler, 
rally explained in copious Notes. Small ’ D.l). Head Master of Shrewsbury sebooi, 
4to 10s 6d. fivo. Is. 6d. " ; • 

’‘The Angel of the World, an Arabian Tlie Rights of the Farmer ; or, a Short 
1*810 ; Sebastian, a Spanish Tale ; with View of the Canacs^ which (tppross and 
otlier Poems. By the Jiev. Cieorge CrolyvSjidegrade Cuitivators of tlie Soil of 

fal. Lljcat Britain ; and a iitafemeut of the 

fnimortality, a Pc»tiij, m two parts. juslSWlauns of the Fanners to Legislative 
ISmo. Is. linards, ^ Prot^tion, Hvo. 'is, (Jd. 

Ur Syntax's Second 'rour in ?earch of A V^uAv of the present Order of Hue- 


(^oUsolation. Coloured Plates. Royal 
hvo. II. la. .boat 

Vol. V. of the Knglmli Poets. 6«. Od. 
boards. 

Britannia's (’ypress, a Poem, o« the 
lamented IJeatli of bialate Majgsty George 
III. Foolsca]^ I'imo. S*. 

Statiisaa, wntlcu on a Summer a Ewn- 
mg, and other Putnns. By G. Milner, 
juu 12mo. ,'?s. (mI, boards. 

Patlietic, Legi ndary, and Moral Poetna, 
intctnletl liw 'i’oung Persons: being iii- 

A.\. ^ .. 1 /♦ •• • . . « 


ceawion to the Bntish Throne, ejthibtUxL 
in a Genealogical J'able of Descendants 
from George jJ. By Edward Balter, /in 
a sheet of Uoublb Klephant,4ittd Colour* 
ed, lOA. 6d., on Canvass and ^Mlcrs, 
15s. «d. ^ ’ 

A Catechism of Political Economy. Sy 
Jean Baptuite Say, Professor of PoHtical 
Economy at the Royal Athemeuni ,0f 
PaVis. Translated by .Tohn Hitcher, fls. 
boards. 

The ClssMeal Enumeration of the In- 


culc'ativeof the Principles of Religion and habitant8 of tlm City of Glafiftow, Htatis- , 
ywfufij;* By Richard Rennet, Cftrlisk- tioal Tables, &e. Bv James ('lelarid, 
house nchpoly I^mbetb. - , Superintenikiit of I*uf)hc VVotjts for the 

w, The Crafty Sister,-^ a City, Mfcin^of tlw Chamber of Goin- 
Nittetecuth Century. 'By the merce and Aj^inufactmes, late tm^ ofA;he 
Hot. James Holme. * “ITs. M {egistralcs,<and Com ener of the Tmdea 

1 ^.., ' House, (flasj 2 ?w. P,?s. " ' 

atiu rbuncAt lodno-uy, A Ijotter to hi* Graije the Duke of 
(, Reflciq^in:^ on the present DidSculties IlaiUiltou, Lord Lieutenant of Lanark- 
of Jpo Cbui)try,^«d^ on relieving theiU> ' shire, detailing the events of the lafo Re- 
by 'qK'iiing New M^kots J» our jp&m- beRion ^i the W«^t Scotland, with 
merce, and u moving all Itijunous Jle- Ohbryations* on tho aknning state of 
fctiictions. Js. , ^ ' this and other parts of the Country. By 

The Naval and MUitaJy^Biqpiloitswhich a British Subject. 8vo, i3s. 
have dii,tmguislud the ReigA of Geo^ Discoittse® and Essays on .Hubjeets 
in. Accurately llcscribt’d and,(ilfofbtW Public Interest. By Stevenson 
rally An angoti, by J. Aspin,^ Coloured 1)-,D* B(qfes80r of J^Tiiwly in the Ithi- 
natea. ] is. boards.. 15*.oeand. ■ versity of Glssgtwv', via. on^ Prisons, on 

\'ol. 1. of <1 New Sfrka of jRanaard^ Bridewelk, on aiding “Bvimi- 

nals, on T..anat]c Asylums, o-i Elwncntary 
Educgi^jiou^ on^he Quabfwqtions'of the 
Teachers «a on yhe Ammeter and 

Conduv^ibjUiontliiig M iinatovs of the Gos- 
j>el, on P^rcvis-on for the Poot. 3s. 


Pailiamentary Dtiatesr' Roj 
J is, 6(1. 

An Enquiry 

rnip<{!asc in the affMankind, 

r\nswcr to^Mr Malthus'a E«5sav 



being an 



CATIONS, 



An (he Judg»w^nt»f<iroat 

Britain, the United States of 

America, li^ ll^ert Walsh. Ihs. 

Obstwatiens on the Critique contain¬ 
ed OB die iSdinbiirgh Jtev’iew for t>ct(d>er 
IBIS, of Mr Owen’s Plans lot llchcvinp; 
the Nadional Distress. By a Lover of 

Siteci^h of Lord John lluisstdl, in fho 
House of Commons, oA liccunbcr It, 
on moving llesolutions relative to 
Corrupt Boroughs, with Extiacts fVoia 
• ah« Evidence on* the Gramiwuml iJribcry 
Indicinionts. Is. (id . , 

Subatance of the Syeedt of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, the House of. 
Commons, on Wednesday, NovemiyF 
2L 1813. bvo. 28. 6d. ♦r 


manufacturing artidee of infill 

in lien of foreign material,' W. JIb- 

bjjlmry. ' 

•Subatams- of tJie S}X>ech df the 21%% 
hAi. Lord tiicnviiie, Nov. 30 , 
tljJ Md^-quisof J.,ansdowno’s Motion, for 
aJ^amnittec on thn State of die Country., 
'Js. 6(i. ^ * 

A Letter to the itight Hon. the Earl of 
Ilarrowby, lYeaideut of the Council,. 
‘on the dmcovery of the atrocious Conspln ' 
racy. ta. 

Sketch of a Phm for the Eftlvtual and 
Permanent Removal qf the PuMIc 
la. ()d. 

'^A Fraj^ient of the History of .Tohn 
Bull, wittl the Birth, Parcntiijijo, of 
Jack Radical, with incidental Remarks. 


Germany .md the Revolution. Oyid^o- Bv<^ .$s. 
fessor Cloerrcs.* lOh, (id. ’llie Tliah of Henry Hunt and nCne.^ 

R^rtfroia tlfc .Nclect Committee to otl^s, for an alleged Co 5 !^plracy. .fs. 6d. 
wWn the several lY*titions I'rm the Tlie Trial of Mr Francis Jlurdett »{■ 


** BovaJ Barjdisid'Scotl'tnd were referred, Leicester. Is. (id. 
with JVIinutfiiKif Evidencli. Bvo. I5s. The J’oliiical Constitution pf the Spa- 
The«i^pers recently ))rekeiued td Par- nwh Monarchy, as proclaimed by the 
liamentrelative to thi Internal State of Cort<%it Cadi*, Mtoch 13, 12mo. 


die Country} with Notes, &r» da. .‘is. fid. • 

A Plan tor the Diiuinudoa of Poors’ Further OhseryhtiftnR on the Pmctica- 
Rates m Country Panslics, by ('lassifica- bility and Expediency of Liquidating the' ‘ 
tion and Distrh^ntum of I^Alrntr. By Public Debt of the United Kingdom, witR 
Rowland Stevenson. Bvo 2s. reference pai'dculariy to the 2.attdc(l Pro- 

Stjitaaieft of di* United Kingthnni 59th prmtor. By K. G. Hcathfield. 8vo. 6i, 
poo. 111 . Hyo* ll. 48. fid.. • sewed. « ' , , « 

My Opinions since the Peajce. By Sir A Narrative of the late Pqlil}^ ai:id 
Ilowlaiul O^dacre, Bait. 'Svo., Military Events in British IbW, 

A'liCtter to the Right H^. Hobart the administration of 
PeclfADP. ou'lhe Cause of «e Depres- Hastings. By Henry, T. flijlfeicifeilli "fliii. ' 
aion of Trade, &c. Hvo.. V 4to. 2l. lOs. , 

Dolby's I^rhamentary Remoter; con- The Speech hf the Right Hon. tlia Bart 

tauung the whole of ^ Dcbatt**, &c. of JJlverpohl, on the means ofVxtiJnAing 
during die last.Sessional of.Parliament, and sofittifdg die Foreign Trade of (he • 
Hvo. I8i^ • Country ; with an Aptw^x, containing; 

Si»ecimenaof Systematic Mwulg. ^ the ol^ial Accounts referred to in the 
H^harles Mawan, Af. D. 8vo.*8a. ^aros. Hpee^. $ 1 .. 

%eeQh of the Right Hon. H. Canning Keftections on tHt present DiffieuUiea 
,to his Constituents at LiverptKd at the of theCounfiry, andonreWvmgtlumhy 
■-^-^iekhradon of his fourth Eleebon: 8vo. opSnJng new Marlcets to our.f’oinmerce, ' 
it Is, fid. jj and ,r«»ioving all injurious TChtrictiona.' 

' Al/etbw to the R%ht Hon. Stnrgeti 38, 

Bouruei from Afontajlruo Burgoyne, E^. Memoir of die Ionian Islands, cotud- 
•m th »4w>iii i^u-iifhich 3hc laA act &r(a d^^4n aC^m^ial, Political, and Mi- 
the removal oi *lie Irish has been carried litaty yie^; in^whtdi their ad- 

into eftect, • ^ vantages Or^Wltioa^iaemcricnhSd* as well 

A Treatise’ on <rf a.s tlwr inth t^ Greek Conti- 

employing the Poor, jn c^kivadng and nent .* incM^^ the 4i*^ Character 
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of ^lUPocbuy U»o prwK*nt lialtr of Greece, A U'raaslatilon of M. 8»y's» Treii<l»ii/)u 
Ac. wo. boards. Polifcici|]tEconomy. ^ g 

A Few Plain Facts and Observatiors An Analysis of the^^rue Principles of 
Tclotiveto the Situation of the Country It Security against Forgery, exera^nal by 
the coinmencenient of die year 1820,(iii an ,Ii^uiry into the Sufficient of the 
regard to its Finances, Morals, and llcU- American Plan for a new Bank Note. By 
gion, with a Plan for tbeir gradual ul^- Sir William Congreve. 9vo. 1^plates, 
•provement, ll. Is. boards. ‘ 

iit'fiecUoris on the N aturc,and Tendon- The GrouniLsand Danger of Ki'striftion 

cyof thcpresint Spirit of tile Times. By on the Corn Trade tonsider^'d. Hvtr. Ss. 

Uejj;. G. Burges. Os. •• ^ sxejrooiiAi’HY. 

A Senes of Letters addrcsiied to a Friend* A Practical Introduction totheScicnce 
upon till' Calbuhc Question. By Britan- of Short Hand, upon thehnnciplcs of tfioi 
ritcus. 'sJs bd. , late ingenious Dr Byroni. By William 

A Letter to Lord John Husfiell on Gawtress. 12ino. boards. 

French Affairs. Hvo. as. 8d. ^ ijuoioi.y. 

England’s Keinwly ; or, Uemarks up- N^cctures on die Tepipir and Spirit of 
on Trade, Comnn'roe, and Agriculture, tmk^hristian Religion ; first written and 
8vo. , delivipred to tlie inmates of a large PlpiUc 

A Letter to Karl Butburstton the Cou- AsyluiS, and nowl’ublislird and Address- 
diUon of New Sgiitb Walesand Van ed to thi nuiiurous Partica^whiQh 

man's l.aiwl. By the Hon. Grey Ijfen- and divide the Empire. BySlal^wAJ- 

rictt, M. P. 5s. len, E. M &c. author of “ Outlinea^ a 

A Report made to the Workington Course of Leetitris on Cheiaical Philoso- 


French Affairs. Hvo. as. 8d. ^ 

England’s Remisly ; or, Remarks up¬ 
on Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture. 
8vo. , 

A Letter to Karl Butburstton the Con¬ 
dition of New Syutb Wales and Van ;^e- 
man's l.aiwl. By the Hon. Grey Ben¬ 
nett, M. P. 5s. 

A Report made to the Workington 


Course of Leetitris on Cheiuical Plu. 


Agricultural Society. By J. C. Curwen, phy,”*&c. 8Vo. 9». boards, 

Esq. M. P. Hvo, 58. , TheChristiau Annual doHrnalaii4 Ret- 

The Speech of Thomas Lord ErskUie, cord of Literature for 1821, with »llojr- 


on moving tliat a l.ist of Witnesses in. trait of tlie Rev. G* Border. 2s. 3d. 
.Support of the Bill of F’ains and Penal- Anti-Scepticism ; or an Enquiry into 
ties, be fortliwith delivertil to the Queen. theXaturcandPhilosophv of Language hb 
la. connected ivitb the Sacre«lScnptuies. By 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or, Le^ theauthorof'‘^TbePhilosophypfKlocu- 
ters from Gloucestershire, etlited by Pe- tion.” •Hvo, .5s. « , 

ter Quince, the younger. Ward’s FulHhnent of ueveUtion, or 

Intern from JMis Delany (widow of fti^ihetic^lisufVy; Jh which important 
Dr r, Delany,) ,to Airs ifrances HaniU- periods arts noticed from this year^82u 
tc^ jEhmi tlie year 1779 to 178H ; com- to 18.30. avok. Hvo. 

^rlfiiiwipap]! unpunlb.hed and interesting History « Religious Liberty. By Ben- 

Anecdotes of their late M/jeaties and the jamin Brooke. 2 vols. Hvo. *lL 4s. bda. 
Royal Family. Hvo. 6s. 6d.* boards. Ih-ayers ica; Visiting the Sick. By 1'. 
' Collections relative to the Claima at the Mcsimer. ISnvo. 48. 6d. boards. 


Coronations oLseveral of tbo Kingt of • nic spirit of the Gospel of Jpsus un- 
Fjiglmid.l>rginningwitliRleliarjjli.be- foldedi^m a systematic an|ngen)ent of 
ing eurimis and interesting Documents, tlfe Evangelical Hechrdfi. By the Kerr, 
dcrivwl fioin authendc soupcea. 8vo. 58. VF. B, Smitii, and John Furbmnv 12nio. 

I'lie Politics I (Quixote; Oi, the Adven- 5a. boards. „ 

tares of the renown^ »Dpn Bla^ibo The Scraiqns of Hr Isaac Barrow^ 
Dwarfino and lus trusty Sqi^rjfSediUoho, $ vols, Hvo. 2l, I2s. 6d. boards, . ' ' 
in».]Ut:.st of the Pinny Subscription. Is. Bititop W’^atson,’s Apologies, ^TSSyn'? 
Iwards. , Evidences, anik Lyftleton^i St Paul, in 

An Epistle from Willipi Lord Russel • tme neaf volunfr, 
to William J.ord Cava^dish, fi^posed to Bmarlcs on the Internal Eii^ence for 
have beeif svritte^^lh^cyi^d\m|^f^ bia thu, Truth of the Revealed Religion. By 
Execution. By the Cteorge Thomas swdii&i. Esq, Advocate, 12mo. 

Cimmng. 4a. ^ “ 9a. atitchedVV^ ^ 
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Hm i^i(iBe«yop tf Christiaidtf to the 
C'oTnii[^er<^ iWa Prd inary Alfeits L^V, 
in a J^esr or DRcoarseB. By Thomas 
Chahncfs, D.D. Minister of St John's 
Chtirch, Gla^w. 8vo. Ss. boards. • 

The First P^rt, containinjft the Penta¬ 
teuch J|p> Five Books of .Moses, of a«New 
of the Gaelic Bible in quarto. 
By the Society of Scotl^niHof propaga- 
ting C^matiati Knowledge. 4to. 5s. boards. 

A Father's Second l*re«ent to Ins Fa¬ 
mily, or a sho|[t PernonKtratioir of the 
Odlng avd Attributes of God, ^c. &,c. 
fly h Layman. S-liiio. is, ‘ 

3^116 Death and Character of Alia, King 
of Judah. A Sennon pseached’hn occ% 
sion of‘the Death of iiis late 
King George the Third, fly flffl^t 
Cnlheitson;^ Minister of theGospcLPhith. 
8vo»1*. ^ * 

tLyrft Pavfdia, or a New Translation 
^ and EltlKtti^bt! of the pBalms, on the Pri ti- 

* ciplaa of the late Bfehoji yorsley. By the 
Rev. John Pty. Svo. 18s., 

A LoWhr'fo the Bishop of St David’s, 
on''.}i^ Ix)rdship*s Misconceptions oi' a 
Pa!ta]^lct/'^* Redection's concerning the 
Expefflency,” Stc. By Samuel Wix- hvo. 
Sa. 

Discourses ou the Three Creeds; ami 
cm the Homa^ offered to Otir Saviour on 
certain occasions dutiiig tiis Ministry, 
writh an App<atdix» By £.* Narc?. Byo. 
Kte. fid; . ‘ * 

Scrmonsipfeatdied in the iCathcdral 
Church of Worcester. By late Rev, 
James ^Rllin^Aeet. 8vo. 141. ' ‘ 

The Chropdli^ of Our SaTOur's Life. 
By the Rev. C. Benwa. 8vo. fis. 

A Vindication of our Authorised Trans*- 
lation and TratiBlators of the Bible. By 
the Rev» H. J. Todd. ' Svo. fis. 

Theologioal Tracts. By Bowdler. 

'6d; 

A New Plan for Social and Domestic 

• Worship, wherein all who I,ove the Gos- 

^1 may unite tq^ther, with the Feasts 
.andJ^ats of the Established Church, By 
me Rev. W. Smith, •M. A. Author of 
Domes ric A ltigg, &t. 8v», 5s. * . 

TlhJ anB Opinioiis, cC 

Dr Martitf Ltfthcr; Rdthfulfy Transla¬ 
ted from'the German of JdbnXrcdertck 
.William Fisciter^* Supetffltendant at 
Plawnew in Saxony, with «n Apj^dig. 
By John Rort^. ISmo. ns. * 

8 


Sermons on Practical By 

W. Borlass, ]Mimstcr of w^4« 

afBlographical Sketch of tlieAulli^pne- 
’ Bv Peter Wilson, 

A Mother’s Journal during her DaUgh* 
ters List fUnri®, with a Wefeec, By 
MiBSi Jam* Taylor, j l'arao. Sa. fid. ' 
True Christian Religion, or the Uni-* ^ 
vcrsal Thwkigy the New Churfrh; 

, Translated from the Latin of the Horn E. 
Jsvfcdenbbrg. U vok. royal 8vo. dl. I It, 
6‘d. Demy IL Is. 

The Divine Origin and Authority /if 
tlte C'hrijstian Rfligum Vimueatt d. By 
^ Rev. H, C. O’Dmmnghur. .'is. Cd, 
Thoughts on the Divinity, and Sob- 
ship Jesus Christ, with some ]leihark.H 
on the Publications of Messrs Boyd, 
Maore, Wateon, and Wert, on the Eter¬ 
nal Sonship.* By S. Brunskill. 

An Inqiufy on the IJjtty of Christiana 
with ri^licct to War. By Mr .Tohti She|»i- 
pard. Svo. 

Discourses and KssavR ou Subjects of 
Public Interest,. By J. M’Gill. 

6s. fid. • 

A Gompendioul History of the Church 
of God. By the Rev. C. Ives, l^md, 
2s. fid, 

A Reccntly-discovon’d Ethiopic Ver- 
sion, of the First, usually cipled thd 
Fourth, or Second Apocryphal' Book of 
Em-a. By Richard Lawrence. I'Ss. 

Sermons on the TTnerring DptMpe of 
the Established Church, that #e» 
sus is Gqd and Lord. By thfg Won/niia 
Rev. E. J. Tuniour. 9 vmaV^o.' fl! f<f. ’ 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Practiea}. By* 
the Rev. T- F. Dibdlfa. 8vo. I2«. ' ' 
l,edhirea ilpoti Genesis. By Thomas 
Ahstiit,.' fia; ' » * 

' Du the Bkitj of the FWmitivc Church 
of the British Isles. 8vo ifis. 

TBtee Sirmons, nrcached for the Na¬ 
tional Schools, with Notes. By the Rev. 
C.«J. Iloare.* 48. . • 

A'iSeries of Important Fants, Demon* 
Die ’rroth of the Christian RelL 
gion, drawn from the Mfritings of 
Friends aqd Enemies, in the First aM 
* Sd^d CcBtmics.,. By T. Jones, LL.D. 
tJvb. 7 b. J' . ’ 

Pi^ uteMavdf the PArn'oTRe- 
ligfoo uptmw' Mind/ in Sickness, and 
at Death. By ihi Bg^lCWbrge Burder- 
8vo. 10s. 
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'mifaghte on Duath^ Bickncaa, and 
fiOSH of Enenda ; Sck cted Iroin Tanoufi 
Wfltep*. tStmo. 58 (nl. boards. 1 
I^-tum on Honie inilwTtant braneps 
of lUligiob. Bv lliontas KafKes, MIA. 
i'2nio. 7fi. boa^<f.^. • 

Tho A(?eof t’hrfstinn Ilpason; cjontai*- 
infi, oxi'luHive of tlve Evidences pf the 
Holy Sm|>turi‘S, a llefutatbm of tlie Po- 
htisttl and Theological Principles of ^l’ho-„ 
mas Paine and M. \’olnt*y, ifeci ^ and al* 
no a Udntationof Unitatiamsm. By Tho¬ 
mas llroug}iton, Esq. Svo. 7 s. 

An Inquiry,'CSneBy on Ihinnples of 
Rehdon, into the Nature and I'Jiscipltie 
of Human Motives. By the llev. JolinV 
Penrose, M. A. formerly of C. C. C. Ox¬ 
ford. 

An EKaiomation of the Chfflr{?e» nsade 
against Unitarians and Umdurianism, and 
the Improve (I X^ rsion. By 1 ^' Bight 
Rev. Dr Magw, Bishop of Baphoev in his 
Discourses and Disscj lations on Atone- 
nicnt and Sacriliccs. By L.uit Carpenter, 
LL.D. Avo. Hs. 

'Phe Chrislian’s Cyclopsedia. By Mr 
Baxter, l^in. 78 . * 

The Mefisiah. By Air Bayford. 8 vo. 10 s. 
Sennons. By Dr Busficld, Bto. vol. 
IL 12s. 


'Thp'Sknnestlc AMdtdSftt j or 

PrfiycTfS for the Use ofJtaij^ilieA By the 
Rev. W«i. Jay. Hvo. wK boards. 

Biblical Criticbin on the BonlSs of tho 
Old Testament, and IVanalationa of Sa¬ 
cred Songs. By Samuel Horsley. 4 voB. 
8V0..21. boards. \f 

Sermons. By tlie llev. D. W. Gllrvaa;. 
10s, od, ' ^ 

ScrmoiiB. By the Hon. W. Herbert, is. 
Sermons. By the Hev. W. Gilpin. 8vo. 
12s, boards. , 

A I'ourse of 1.1 Sermons on liegcni-^ai 
♦ion ; comprising a general View of the 
Work pf Grace an the Heart. Byi J. 
Sutclil^ 6s, baavds. 

VAn Inquiry, chiefty on PrinCiplea of 
Rwfjpon, into the Nature ami IHadpHtie 
of Rtvnan Motives. By the' Roy.'eohn 
Penrose. !0». 6d. boards; i ' 
Discourses and DitRcrtations.''''' Bjr'the 
Hev. L. Booker. 2 vola. 8vi».'ll.Is. 
boards. ^ 

A I’lain Stntemimt and Scriptural De¬ 
fence of the Leading J>octa'HU%‘nf Uni- 
tanamam; to which arc added, Bcttfeatks 
on the Canonical AtithorHy of the New 
Testament, and a candid Review of the 
Text of the Improved Version. By H. 
M^allace* 3s. 


Iiisfiay on the Trinity. By Air Jones. 
ISmo. 1». (id. 

A Sermon, Ih-cnchetl at the Foundling 
Hospital, on the Death of his late Ma¬ 
jesty. By the IlcA .1. Hewlett.- 2s. 

Sermons on Various Subjcceg and Oc- 
oMkma. By G. S' Taber, B. D. vol. II. 

The Domestic Minister's, Assistant; 
a course of Morning and Evening Pray- 
err for tile uso of Families, with ^aypra 
for PartiiularOccttiums. By the 
Wm. ,Tay. Svo. * 

'Phe Enthusiasm of Aletifiodi^ and 
Papists considered- By Bildlop Laving- 
ton. M'lih Notts anti an Introduction. 
By the Kevi B. Polwbele. 8vo. lAa.bo&rds. 

Daily Brciid, or Meditatiaili fer eve!ry 
DHy in the Year. Thick ISmo. As. fid. 

A Letter to the Bight the Lmd 

Bishop of vSt David'v itt RhpIy'In his 
Letter, cntitlt‘t\" ^ptsry xncaiiihle of 
Ummi witfi a S. 

Wix. 6d. - ® 

Hokc IIoniileBcf® f <m, 12h0 Discourses 
on the Whole S^.ipturvst llvols.8vo. 
il. Ijs. fid. hoards. \ 


The Beat of Kings; or, George HI. A 
{sermon Irreached F^’, 27, 1H20, in the 
French Protestant Churfii, cidled'T.*.' 
Quarte, Little poan,Street, Soho. By J. 
L. Chirol; A, AI. Svo. 2s. ^ , 

■VltidiciaS^Geologicu.'; w, the Cornipction 
of Oeolog^with Religion Explmned. By 
the Rev. W. Bucklaiul.' 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Village Sermons. By a Country Clei^- 
man. 12mo. 2g. fid. 

A Course of I.ect«ree, containing a 
Hesetiptum and %steraatic Arrangement 
qf the (several Branches of Divinity; ac- 
companiedVith an Account both of #0 
principal Authors, and of the lYogreSa 
which has been made at diBercnt Perioik 
in Ideological Ijeeming. By Herbert 
Alarsh. Part V. Svo. 28. ^ 

Hints to the Puhlie, and the Legisla-» 
tyre on the N*«ure ahd E ffect of Evan- 
gelieal Preaching. Blfb. tirSS.*Uhhrd«. 

A Second Voraine of Shrmo#a,.preach- 
cdHn th4 lPBir^ -•dinrch .of Wy- 
comlie. ByTT!Bsllev-C. Bradlty. 10s. fid. 
boards,* - 

Sermons Illaetratlre and I^ct’ieal. By 
the Bov. W. Gilpin. AI A 12s. hoards. 



NEW' ^UH^ICATIONS. 


Sup|ii«GM»i ^ «aiilsUfftoal4^ Cr4ti« 
cal Inquiry ii^|^eI»®eri)retationof ^hp 
llfbrpw Seriptar^ with Rciuarka on Mr 
BcUamy^t. New Twinslation. By the 
lit V. J. W. WMtaJter, A. 

The Nature ancl Ohhpations of Person¬ 
al and I^raily Religion., By Dan. D«war, 
i2mo. 3s. (id. boiir'ds. 

Sennons, comprising various IVlatterB 
of Doctrine and Piactiee. By the Rev. 
1). W’. (Harrow, 1),D. Kw. lOs. ad. lioards. 
^ " A Key to the^Chronohigy of tlie Hin¬ 
dus i m s Series of Lertei-s, in which an 
attempt is made to liiwlitate the Prt^greaa 
ol Christianity m Hin^Jofttan, by proving 
that the protracted NuniH’rs of.aR Ori¬ 
ental Nations, whein reduced, agree wi^ 
thet dates given in the Hebrew TekVof 
the Biblo. % vok. 3vo. i>is. » o 
The Works of the Rev. 'I'honias Zoueh, 
ivjth a Memoir ol' his lafe.. By Pranas 
Wrafighajm a vols. Hvo. ll. Is Imards. 

Tvihutes to Truth. By N. Lyttlcton. 
Vol.1. Part Ts, ^ 

An Abbreviated Svnoj)si.s of the*Kour 
(ioifpeia; wherein all (Ke Passages are 
oolkted; and every event or laying, re¬ 
corded by any one or more of the jbvan- 
gdists, is briefly noted. 

An Address from a Clergyman to hia 
Parishioners^ to whicli are added. Morn¬ 
ing and Evening IH^ayers. By Dr Valpy. 
48. Gd. ^ ^ 

Weekly Prayers^ imiti^ting that Form 
of X^orshi ooutaim-tl lu thc*» excellent 
Litu^y of our Iktablohed Church, like¬ 
wise Jivefting Prayers. By me Author 
of the Historical Fpitorngoi the Old and 
New I'cstameTits. Sis. 

A Senes of a»nnpct«l Lectures on the 
Holy Bible, lllust*ati veaiidContinnatory 
of ita character a.s an ]^ouumy of Reh- 
gion Institut^l and^^t^ealed bydodfof 
Man, By the Ucv. 'I'honias Hilbert, of 
Dublin.4 fts.. * 

• ^ FrientUy Vmts, being on Attempt,to 
bnanote the Knowledge of Reli|doua 
^ TnjyfJi, in Twelve Lectures, compBedflemh 
ule Diseouiyes of ihe,]atc Dr Pdey^ By 
Lombe Attbilh.A< B. Ss^d. bc^ds. 

Th&'Srinfoawofdtoipiet^f and iinbclifif,' 
in a delivered to the Clergy of 

the Arehdtktomtry of LDn<i|on. % Ar<di- 
dtacon Pott. ■ ito. an. flIL’ ** 

The Evidence of the Diuine Ori^n of 
Clwistiaciit} ; ds derived irdni a view of 


m 

V' 

the recqwion which .'it 

from the W’oild* 8vo. 4*. ■ \' »). 

L'liillingworth's Vt'orks, eontaiisiingtho 
Rq|i|rion of Protestank, a riwfe WajUto 
Sahtttion, Sermons, &c. fitc. Bvols-flvdfc* 
ihaGs. ^ i 

iThe HeinoiistranQoof aUnitarmn; ad- 
drcsseil to the Rishqp of St David's. By 
Captain Janios GifK>rd, 11. N. 8vo. 

, IMscourscs, Illustrative of the Dosignl 
of Christikmty, and of some jiarUf of its 
Internal Evidence. By Daniel Dewar. 
Hvo. l'2s. ^ ^ 

The School Prayea-Book; lleing a 
^^^eJs's Course of Prayers, boanls. 

Lyric Hymns. By Edward Adeytw 
Bray, 

Further Correspondenee in the Alattcr 
between the' Bishop i>f Bath and Wells, 
and the Vittaif and Curate of Frome. 38* 
Cd. sewed. * ,, > . 

Sermons Explanatory of the GospolA 
By H. Hughes, "si vole. Hvo. U. la. 
lioards. 

Sacred Lecturt's. By J. Hodgsotb 
]2ino. Gl. liusrds. 

Sacred Literatihre j coinprising a He* 
view of the Ihrwiciples of Composition 
laid down by the late Robert Low(h,rin 
Ins Preleeiions and I small, andanapplU 
cation of the Prim ijiles so recuivtfdio tho 
Illustration of the New TesUinant f ima 
Si-rics of Critical Observationa. on the 
Style and .Structure of that Saesmd Vo¬ 
lume. , By the R(‘v .John 
15k, boar^. a > "*4 " 

Scmioiiis; DoetnDal,,PractldaiI> amliC^ 
casional. By ijhe Rev. Wm, Snolrdievi** 
Hvo. 1 Os. Gf^. ' 

Lectures bn the Temper and Spirit of 
tlm Christian Religion. By M. Allen. 
CroUrn 8vo, > 9«. boards. ^ 
lA'CtiareH on ibe Holy Trinity. By E. 
Andrew*, ^s. hoarj,ls. 

VoL I. of Sketches of Sennons. lynio. 

ih^Jbieards. * . * 

Vdls. III. and IV. of Scr^iture Por« 
traits. By the Rev. R. Stevenson. P^imo. 
108 . 

DiaDgueig on Pure Hehgion. By J. 
'ThoitAon. Sta boards. 

A Disvoume of trfe Crmtures^ dtrign- 
to,iriajriii^’the.«tmerereaiSon Q^oe 
of GoJl in EfeCtion. By Thomas Gotal- 
win. Gs. Gd. hoard*..♦i 'liH'* 

A Series of various Hub- 
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jectiof Doctritte and Practice^ Bf the 
Aev. G. Matthew, a vpla. 8vo. ll. la. 
bomrda. \ 

Tha History of Bohgicms Liberty £r|^>n 
the earliest pmud to the Death of Geof^tc 
III. By the Rev. R. Brook, in 2 vela, 
livo. To suhsenbera* ll. la. 

( 

Tn]*o<.llAl»HV. 

Walks throuprh Bath, with 21 Engra¬ 
vings.- By P. Egan, las, foolscap. Kis. 
demy. 

„ A Dfiscription of the CharncUrs, Man¬ 
ners, and IJustomaaif the People of India. 
By the Abbe ,1. A. Dubois, itu. Si. 

An Accurate and Interesting Descri))- 
tion of those delightful Regions M'hieh 
are to be (’tdotnaed under tlie authority 
of the Ilntisli (lov eminent. By Captain 
Benjamin .Stout. 6s. 

The llistor) .<^nd Antiquities of tlie 
Metropolitieal I’liurch at York, with .‘hi 
Engravings of Views, &c. JBy .lohn 
Britton. Med 4to. 31. i.is. imp. Mo. bl. 
(is. crown fol, lOl. royal fol. 121, i2a. 
Peak Scenery, or Excursicns mDerby- 
riiU'C. By E. Rhodes ^ with engravings. 
By U. Cotdee, 440. ll. 4s. roy. IL I4s, 
Notes on Africa. By H- A. Robect- 
80n* 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory; con tain mg a Geographical l)e- 
Bcription the Western States andTer- 
ntones. By Samuel B. Brown. 8vo. lOs. 

'Topt^raphiral Description of Ayrshire, 
more imrticularly^of (’unmnghame, with 
a GetMMpeal Aceovnt of the principalIh- 
' raises m that BaikwicIf. By George 
Robertson, Esij. 4to. l)Ottrils,rpyal paper, 
11. 10.S. 

Duncan’s Itmerary of* Scotland, with 
Maps. iS:c. &«. Fourth Edition, with 
iiu])ortant alterations. ISnio. 1 7s. fid. 
bound in blue roan. ^ ‘ ' 

A Narrative of Proceedings in Vene¬ 
zuela, in South America, Sn 1819 i)nd 
1820, &c. ‘Ry George Ldval Choatf^ton. 
8tfO. 9s. fill. Ixiards. 

An historical and Statiathad Account 
of the l*nncipalitics of WqUbchia and 
Mohkvia, By Wiling WBunuNHit fivo. ‘ 
9s. ^ 

A ISeries of Viewu4>f the Ahbs^ and 
Gastles in Yorkshire; dmwn and En¬ 
graved. by W- ’WeataB end F. Alac- 
Wsk, with ipkteHcal \md Descriptive 


Acoouofi,, By T. Jfn. L 

4t9. ic«. fid- a „ , 

An Historical and Tour 

of tliat noble and picturesque ^Rtver the 
Rlune. Part V. 148. 

New Picture nf England and "WaleK, 
with numerous Views. l8mo. 4^*- 
An HistimcalMapof Palestine, ex thc_ 
Holy I ,an<l, oKliibiting a correct and mas¬ 
terly delineation of tlie pecubar geogra¬ 
phical features of the eountiry, and tliose 
names of jdaces which acawd with the 
Sinpture nanativc. The size of^thc Maf 
IS 4U inches by 271. The mice of the 
Map, ll. IHs. Canvas and roller, 
Excursions througli Ireland. By Thos. 
f.jjnnwell, No. VII., illustrated witli fiUO 
Enp^ravings, ‘2s. fid.; or m demySvoi with 
proof*] Oppressions of the plat^,.4s. 

Excursions through tiie Counties of 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, k»ming,a 
Guitlc fer the Tourist through thn three 
(nunties. 2s. 6d. ti 

Excursions in Essex, Su0blk, and Nor¬ 
folk, each m 2 vols. with 100‘>Emri|vuigs, 
&c. royal IHmo. ll. 10s. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of (4oo<l Hoiie. 6s. fid. 

A iStatiatical, Commercial, And Politi¬ 
cal Description of Venezuela, Trinidad, 
Morganta, aud Tobago, from tlie French 
of M. Lavayssc. 

Info^ mation relative-to thuUnited btate«- 
of America and the ^jtitish Colonies. 3y 
William Kingifom, jun. ipa. fid. 

HistoncjjJl.aud Descriptive View of the 
Parishes of^IonkweamioutiianU Bwbofs- 
wearmontk, and die Port and Borough of 
Sunderland; comprising an Account of 
tlieir Origin, mid present State, an accu¬ 
rate Description ol the Public Buildings, 
hnd a View of the T'rade, Shii^ng, AU- 
ipifactures, &c. ^ ^ 8va 
The Picture of Yarinqttth ; Embettwh- 
ed with 2U E^ngravings, and a*ground 
Flan dt that aneient and popular Borough. 
By John Brestai, Esq. Collector thiv 
Custimis far that Port. ; ,, 

The Post Roada/>f Europe. Ifimo. ISa. 
boards.^ - 

Guide to all the Waiaring and^^BiMh- 
ing Places; an entirely new ecktiqn^ wuh 
lOfi new;«^ngravii^. 1^. • 

A Piettueof Ma^te; heing a oom-^ 
plete fixd aieurate Deseriptiaii of that' 
Place of Fas^onable Reatat/^md of 





tat tai VldQltji<. ' Em* Tl» Ardittcetariil Aittl^ullin^ Mor- 
bcllished wimli correct Msp abd.90 mandyin a S^icA of lOti St(ilttaaA» M* 
Vicwg.' The OnSriptive by W. C. pfcseminig Exterior and tatericA' Vwwi, 
Uulton^PI^. iftve. ds. lA^varions, and D«taiU of tibAiaUMii|4^ta* 

riiatory and Antiquities of Evcnaham. bratcd and moat curkmii Hmabii df AA- 
By K. J. Budge, Esq. M. A. l2mo. 58. tiquity in that C'onntry. H-y John SeH 
6(1. I , • (lOtinan, mtli nisterical and Deacriptive 

The History and Topography of the Notiups. Fart II. jroyal folio, 3l.* 
• Fansli of Sheffield, in tne comity of A Tqiogmphical and Historical Ac- 
York*. By Joseph Hiniter. 4to. 41. ia. , count of Boston, mid the Hundred of 
History and Antiquities of the Metro- .Kkirbcck*, m the county of liincidn. By 
^ politan (nurch at York. By John Bnt- Pishey 'riioinpson, with Engravings. 
»t<i?i; w^th i{.> IMates. 4lo. 1.5s. bvo. ll. Is. boards. , - 


An Account of the Ancient and Modem 
Stjitc of the City of I^ehfiehl. 8vo. .5s. 

A \’'iew of the Agricuiture, Manufac- ^ 
turcs, Statistics, and State of Societwf 
Germany and Parts of Holl.ind*‘and 
France.* By W. Jacob. 4to. ll«tan. 

An Account t)f 'I'linhuctoo and Housa, 
tftritorics in the interior of Africa. By 
KI fiage Abd Salmn Shabeiinc ; Vitli 
No^, Critical and Explanatory. Svo. 
l^ia. ImrdR, • 

A Vhift to the Province of T^p|>er Cana- 
tla By James l^traidian, in 1819. 8vo. 
08. 6(1. 

A New Pu-tare of Naples and its En¬ 
virons. By Marien Vasi, Illustrated with 
Maps and Views. IHino. 10s. 6d. bound. 

An Itinerary of Ilenmark, Sweden, 
Norw'ay, and Jlussia, being a complete 
iGutde to Travellers trough thofi^ Cmm- 
trios. By M. Kei^ard ;^uhi8trated w'lth 
a A^^p. 7s« laiards. » 

Tour of the Grand Junctwn, illustra¬ 
ted with*a Scries of EngraviiW; with an 
Historical andTopographicalDescription. 

. ByJ. Hasacl. 

The History and Antiquities of Eynes- 
bury, and St Neot's, in Huntingdonshire, 
and ^ Sit Noot's in thi County of Coni- 
wall, with SO Engrj^vhtgs. By G.tC. G(ir- 
hsm. 18s. Fine, ais* * 

A Get^aphical, Statistic^, and His¬ 
torical Ihwcription of Hindostan^and the 
Vs^j^cent Country. ByWaltef Hamilton, 

‘ Epq* noth Maps. 8 vols. 4>to. 41.14s. 6d. 
'•^Italy and ita Inhabitants in the years 
1816 and 1814, with a View of the Mua- 
nerif, Customs, By James A. Galiffi:.* 
8vol»,^#w». • 

A Survey qf Staffiw^ita, sontaifiing 
, the Antiquities of udth Por¬ 

traits. By-the Bov. Thoijns Harwood, 
B. D. &C. • 6iro. ll. Is. boaAls 


'rhe History and Jlmtiqmtics of Ken- 
^gton. interspersed with Biographical 
Auecdoles of Royal and distiiiguidicd 
Peisonagt'S, and a DcRmptivc Catalogue 
of the Collection of Pictures in the Pa- 
lase. 

Remains 6f a Roman Villa at BogUor, 
m Sussex. By Sanmebi-ysons, Esq. 34 
Plates, atlas folio, 12l. 12s. 

A Brict llistoiy of Clirist's Hospital. 
Prino. 3s. 

Histori<‘ul and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Town and Soke of Horncastle, Coun¬ 
ty of f.inctdn, and of Places adjacent. 
By George Weir. Plates, royal 8vo, ISi. 
ito, ais. 

The present State of Chili, from thsc 
Report laid before t'oncress. By Judge 
Bknd, the Coinmiasiuncr sent to that 
Country by the Govirmnent of the Dni- 
tod Statos, 181 w. 4s. 6d. 

A Statistical, Ilistoncal, and Political 
Dchcrippon of the (Jolony of New South 
Wales, and its DqieiMlent Sattlamenta of 
Van Dieman’i Laud. By W. jC. Wtaiti 
worth. Hvo. 166. hds. 

A New and Improved Alajf of India, ^ 
oh one large shet^t, compiled from*the 
latest Documents, and 1 * 14178 ved by .lohn 
Walker. 16s.; or on cloth bound in a 
case?or with rolley, ll. is. 

An AjqiFndix to the Descriptions 
P^s. By fMadaine Ditrtieier. f. c. 48. 
bodkda. * * 

A Treatise on Topography, in wtaah 
ti»e Science and Practical IVtail of Tn- 
gonometri^l Surveying arc explained, 
togelher with 4h4||r AppUcutions to Sur¬ 
veying in gantHral. 2 j^ls. fvo. i|. 68. 
boa^. * * 

nrt HI. of a Generiil Hintory of York¬ 
shire. By Thatnaa Buriilani Whittaker, 
LL.D., &c. ffio. itik 
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Notes on liio de Janeiro^ and the 
Soiithoni farts of Braail, taken during a 
Jlesidence of Ten Years in that Country, 
from 1808 to 1818; witli an Ap}K*nd;'v, 
desmbing the Signals by whicli Vessels 
enter the fort of Iho Grande do Sul; to¬ 
gether with numerous Tahees of (’ottj- 
inerce, and a Glossjyry of 'J’lipi Words. 
By John J..uccock, with tw»Mup8 utul a 
flan. 4to. lys. «d. bds. 

« 

lYrOGKArHYs 

, A Miynoyr on the Origin of J’rinting, 
in a Ivetta Adilaissed to J. I’ophani, 
Esq. Ky Ralph Willet. CroiMi hvo. as. 
sewed ; royal H\o. 12s. sewed. 

An ICssay on the Origin and Progress 
of Stereotype IVintmg. IJy Thomas 1 lod- 
eoii. t’rown 8vo. lOs. bu. sow’ed; royal 
8vo. IHs. sewtxl. ’ 

Biogra|)hical Memoirs of WflliainGed, 
incluihng a iiarticular Accoiuit of lus 
Progress in tlic ait of Block I*nniuig. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. sewed; royal b>o. bs, 
sewed. 

An Historical Essay on tiie Origin of 
Printing, translaU'd fr6in the French ot 
M* I)e La Serna, Santander. ( rown Hvo. 
fis. iewed ; royal bvo. 12s. sewed. 

VOVAOJSANl) rKAVUS. 

No. X. of the Journal of ,\ow Voy.agcjs 
and Travels, eontaming a \'oyage along 
the Eastern Coast of Alnca to the Brazils. 
By James Prior, ib'. sewed; or 3s 8d. 
boards. 

An Ahridginent.of the most Popular 
Alodern Voyages and^Trauls in Europe; 
with IMaps, Sic. Bj the uei\ T. Clark. 
J2iuo. Hs 

* Isariatne of the Loss of thg Wittter- 
ton East liidiaftian, op the Coast of Ha- 
dagaseai, and of the Sufferings eopneeted 
with th.Ht Event , to ^hich is'suldoined, 
an Actount ol the Natives of Mwlagas- 
ear, with Suggt-stionsfor tln^r Amelm^g- 
tion. By a.PasM'iiger in fltp Ship. JEtro. 
7s. (id hoauls. 

riisforu.il Account of Discoveries and 
I'raieL in xlsta, Iroin theearhpst age® to 
the present time. By Hugh Mway, 

E’ ICS E* nistariqiu AcopuPf of 

Discoveries In AlrSJfc S vids. 8vo, 2®. 
boards * * 

A VLsit to the PrS)vin(» qf Dpjier Ca*. 


nada^in I8|e.r By Jaimea $ro. 

6s. bd. boards. y 

A Journey in CarliSfela, Italy, and 
EVauce, m tne year 1817. ‘ByW. A. 
Cadell, Esq. EMCS. LoiWon and Edin¬ 
burgh. 2 vols. bvo.; with 33 Engravings, 
ll. J(js. hoards. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, 
with a History and Utscnpticu of the 
^ North Whale Efshcry. By W. bcores- 
by, E.R.8J’.. Jllustrattd by 24 Ehigra- 
vmgs, in 2thick vols^ bvo. boards 2l. 2s.’ 

'Pravels in the North of Geniuiny, dc-' 
sciibing the present otate of the bocial 
and Pulitieal Instvtutions, the Agiicul- 
vture, Alanufaotwrca, Commerce, I'.iluta- 
tii^, Arts and Alaqaeris, in tliat Country, 
pan;f?,ularl) m the iCingdomof Hanoypr. 
By 'I^qinas iloilgskin, Esq. 2 vols. Hvo. 
il. ‘4s. * 

No. V'. Vol. TI. of the .loamal of Voy¬ 
ages and Travels, contams AdiMiral Cor¬ 
dova s Voyage of Discovery to the FTait 
of Alagellan, with a Chart*and Portrait 
of AEigellan 3s, sewed; or 3s.*4d. bds. 

'J'ravels in Nubia and in die Interior 
of Eastern Atnca. By.!. T.. Burckhardt, 
with 4 lAfe and Portrait of the Author. 
Ito. 2l. Ka. 

No. VI, \^ol. IL of tile .lournal of New 
Voyfigfs, completing \'ol. il. contaimog 
Walktr's Voyage in the West Inihes, 
with miny Engravings. 3«e 6<1. 

A Voyage to South.Anaenca., perfonn- 
t<f by OritoT of the American Govern¬ 
ment. By H. AI. Brackcnriilge, one of 
the Commianoners. 2 vols‘. bvo- U. is. 

Travels uirongh Holland, Germany, 
and Parts of France, in Iblf), vyith He* 
ferenee to their htatistics. Agriculture, 
&c. By W. Jacob. 4to. 

* No. I. Vol. IILi|>if the Jouniai of New 
Vpyagos and Travels^ containing .Sam¬ 
son's 'rravefei in Lower*Canada, and Cor- 
nijius’s Tour in N'lrgina, &c.; with En¬ 
gravings 3s. 6d. 

'I'rav&on the Continent, for the use; 
of Travellers. Hvo. 11. 5^ ^ 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of 
Health; Jxiiig the Journal of a Tour m 
•Portugal, Italy,iswitzftrland, BeiHn/and 
France, in th« years 181», 18|L%^l8lfl. 
8vo.‘. 16s,, ‘ , u * . 

Travtd® & f^c Intc^or qi Africa. By 
G, MolRsn; ^th Plates, ito. 2l. 28, 
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A VoyaM la Indio. By die Bev. J. 
Conlnjer, M,A-\, five. 

Tro'^els in VUnoiis Countries of the 
East, Kbing a Continuation of Aleinoirs 
relating to Enroiiean and Asiatic 'IHirltey, 
Stc. Edited hy Robert Walpole, Af.A. 
^to. 3lJ 3s. boards. . • 

Narratil^e of a Journey in Persia. 8vo. 
*19s. • 

Sketches of the actud State of Society 
and Manners, the /\rts, I.iterature, &c. 
, of Home, Xapl^s, and l’’lorenc.e. By the 
VAiut d* Stcndhall. K\o lOs. (id." 

No. II. Vol. III. of the Journal of Nefr 
Vffcvages and TravdSi containing Alol- 
lien’s 'IVavels in .Africa, with a large Mm> 
and many Engradngs. 3s (id.' / 

An Aliridgmcnt of Modem Voyages 
and 'IVafels. the Rev. T. f'lask? V'ol. 
II. comprising a Complete Tour of Asia. 
Hft* 

„ No. III. Vol. II I. of the .Modem \^)y- 
agPsSind Travels, contains Prince Maxi¬ 
milian's Travl'ls in the Brazils, witJi nu- 
merou.s*T!ngraMngs. .3s. Gd. sewed. 

Travels on the Continent, for the use 
of Travellers. ByM. SUike. Hvo ll. As. 

l*rince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil. 
4to. 2l. hoards. 

Narrative of a Rcadnice in Ireland. 
By Amie Plumptre. 4to. ^1. 2s. 

Journal of 'iVo Expeditions beyond 
..he Blue Mountains and into the Intel lur 
of New South AVhlcs. By John 0.xlcy, 
Esq.dt.N. *410. 2). lOs. ’ 
l's;ave|fi in Sicily, (ireece aiid Albania. 
By the Rev, T. .S. Hughes? Ecllow of 
Emmanuel jCollegc, Cambridge , lllus- 
. trated n ith Engi avings of Maps, Sci-ncry, 
Plans, &c, 2 \ols. iio. .'ll. .5s. 

No. IV. \'ol. Ill of the Mofh rn Voy, 
ages amWravcls, contains (Jraharn’s’l'ra- 
_„vels througH Portiagal and ^paid, with 
numerous Engravings. 3s. Gd. si'wedj 
4s. boards, 

.Tournal of a Tour in Grecnc^.gypt, 
ind the Holy Land ; with Excatfsioirs to 
^t h» River Jordan, and along the Banks 
m the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wil¬ 
liam Turner, inaryf Plates. 3 wls. Gvo. 
3l. 3s. ^ 

Sketillfs, Descriptive of Italy, 1817 
and 181H; yritii a Brief AccouiftT of*T^- 
• vels in various Partsof Frante and Switz- 
«rland. 4voIs..8vo. ll. 12®., 
rot. PART. II 


Journal of a Tour in tlie By 

Wm Turner. 3 vols. ‘A4 <Jb- 

hjured Plates, Alajw. &c. 3l. 

*A Voyap to Africa, with some 
count or the Alanners and (^ustOfhk' iif 
the Dahinnian People. By Jtdin M'l.Ood, 
M. 1). As. Gd. • 

Nos A'. Vol, III. of the Modern Voyages 
and 'i’rayeln, Contains ('astellati’s Travela 
•in Italy, IllustnueiPhy Engravinj^.* 8®. 

♦id S('W(‘ii ; ts. boarils. 

All the Voyages Bound the World, 
from Magellah, in 1.520, to Kruacjisteiw, 
in 1820, prepared ffom the Driginul 
^.liournals. Bv ( aptam Samuel Prior, llx 
' lustrnted with 72 Kngravings. 12mo. 
los. Gd. hound in red. 

Popular Travels and Voyagi s through- 
ouf the Contylent and Islands of Europe. 
By Mrs Jaiymn, (late Miss Thurtie.) 
12mo. {)s. hoard* ' • 

A Tour through a Part of the Ncthcy* 
lands, Fianee, and Switzerland, in 1811. 
By 'rluniins Higger. 8.s. 

.Tournal ot a Tour through Part of the 
Snowy RangS of ‘JKo Ilimala Mountains, 
and to the f^urces of the Rivers .Tumna 
and (t.nig.‘s By J. B. Frazer, Esq, with 
a Map , loyal 4tO. 3l. 3s. 

Twenty Vieiis lu tlie Ilnnala SIouii- 
(anis. Illustrative of the foregoing Tra¬ 
vels ; Engr.avid from the Original Draw¬ 
ings made on tlie spot. By J. B. Frazer, 
Esij To .Subscribers, 211,; Non-#.ub«cri- 
bers, 2({1. .58, 

No. VI. mnqdeting V^ol, III. contains 
Braekenridge’s Voyagb to Buenos Ayres* 
Hvo, 3s. (id. sewed * is. hoanls. 

Italy and its Inhabitants, an Account 
of a 'rout' in* that Countly m 1HJ6 ^nd • 
1817, containing a View of llie Manners, 
Characters, Customs, By ,1. A, 

(Joliffe.* S^vols. Hvo ll. ().s 
'I’liree Alonths passed m the Mouutainfi 
East of Roniy, during the^'cai IHlf) By 
Mti^a tirahani, 'Hvo 10s. (id. 

Clksbical Excursions, froth Rome to 
Arpino. By Charlts Kclsall Hvo. y2s. 
sewt^. 

A /oun.al of Two successive Tours 
upon the Contim^t, pj^rfonned in the 
years 1816, 1817, and 1<'1H, **By .fames 
Wils#n. 3 volsi, Hvo ll. iGs. Iioaids 
No. I Vol. IV. containing Pcilusier’s 
Promenades in ^nd neat Constantniiqile, 

2 I X. 
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with nuHiftous Engravings. 8vo- 38. 6(1. 
sewed , is. boards. 

'I’ravt Is through Rngliuid, Walts, aAd 
.Scotland, m the year IHIO. Dr 
Spikor, translated from the German, 2 
vols. I2uu»* )4«. boards. 

, No. If. Vol iV. containing GourhiJ- 
lon’s 'IVavds in Sicily anti to Mount 
Ktiia in 1HI9, with Plates,* 8vo. Hk. tid. 
sewed ; is. boardh. * 

A'l'nlfrin Normandy, undertaken ehief» 
ly for the l*ur])ose of Investigating the 
A-(hitei*tm:a1 Antiquities of the Duchy, 
with (jbst!rvation#on its History, on the 
Country, and its IiihabitantK. By V- 
'Z'uruer, Rsq. 2 vols. royal 8va. 2l. 12 s.' 
6d lioards, 

lifttiTs writlen during a Tour through 
Norniaiidy, Brittany, and other Parla of 
Fraiuv, iii iHls ; includii^ Local aud 


Historicid DeBcriptions, with Bcinarks 
on,the Manners and Miaracter of the 
People. By Mrs C. Sitotliard. 'ito. 21 
Pis. 6(1. boards ; with many Epgravings, 
from the Drawings of C. Stothard, F.S.A. 

Narrative of the Operations and llectmt 
Ibscoveries withjn tne Pyramidf, Tem¬ 
ples, Tombs, aud Excavations in Kg) til 
and Nubia ;> and of a .Tourney to the* 
Coast of the Bod Sea, m searen of the 
Ancient Berenice, and another to Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. ’ By JLi, BelzonL itd. 
2l. 2s, , * • * 

• Remarks made during a Tour tlirough 
tlie United States of America in liJ17, 
1818, and 181{>i By W. T. Hams. 8vo. 
\a New Number of the Journal of New 
V'^ojVes and Travels, containing Som- 
miiWa Travels in Montenegro/ 8vo, Ss. 
6d. sewed ; 4s. boards. * 
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BIRTHS, MAllRIAqES, AND DEATHS, 

WITHIN THE YEAH 



BIRTHS. 

* Jakuaxy 1. At Uie lady 

James Kerr, F.8{i. Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench, a sou. h 

— Rome, the lady of Henjy Har¬ 
vey, Esq. a daughter. * 

— At Paris, the Duchess of Orleans, a 
Prince. • 

^ At St Michael, department dc la 
Meuse, thcjlon. Mrs Charles Gordon, a 
daughter. 

' 5. At Rockville, the Right lion. I.ady 
Eleanor Balfour, a son. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maitland (fib- 
son, younger of Cliftonhall, a son. 

10. At Woolwich (’oninion, the lady of 
Captain H. W. Gordon, a daughter. 

11. At Eilmund Castle, Cumbi'rland, 
the lady of ^ir Hew Uoss,.K.C.B«adaugh- 
ter. 

12. At j^rightdl), the f Ion.Mrs Ca{rta]ii 
Soflieby, a son. 

•— At Knockbreak, Uoss-shirc, the lady 
of Hugh Iloss, Esq. a son. 

1 ji. MrtrCunningham Graliani of Gart- 
more, a daughter. 

— At Acton, Middlesex, the lady of 
Henry, Alexander Douglas, Esq a sont 
— At Gibraltar, the lady qf Major 
Thomas Fyers, l/oyol Engkieers, a sdn. 

17.. At Calcutta, the lady of Hugh 
Hope, Esij. of the lion. East IntyaCom- 
pany’a civil service, a son 'V.; ” 

18. At her bouse in George Street, 
jL.ady Elizabeth Vere, a^ughter. 

— The lady of 'niouias lAiuder Dick, 
Esq. of Eelugas/« eon.* * • 

19., At Bimlome, the lady of Hugh 
Bose, Em. of Gl^tidicb, a d^vgUl^g*. 

23. Lady^etre. a soft. 

— At Edinburgh, lAickbart of 
Castkbiilr a’son. • 


23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnston of Al- 
’ va, a daughter. 

25. In Mansfield Street, I,oudon, the 
Hon. Mrs Hop, a son. 

27. At llmpendean, Mrs Walker, a 
daughter.* 

28- Th^lady of G. A. Fullerton, Esq. 
of Fera Hill, Berks, ^ son. 

31. The Alurchioness of Shgo, a son 
and heir. 

. — The Viscountess Diliiean, a son. 

lAiMy, JL.ady Grav.es, a son 

FaiiKUAits h The Countess of Clon¬ 
mel, twin daughters, 

4. Mrs Forrest of Coraiston, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

5. At Pendrwch, Mrs (-iqitain Mac¬ 
kenzie, a dnughUT. 

7. At Portobello, Mrs Douglas, Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

9. At Peebles, Mrs M'Gowan of Wink- 
ston, a son. 

— At the Union Hotel, St Andrew's 
Square, Edinburgh,*Mrs llorrocks, a son. 

II. At StTIIelena, the lady of Licute- 
nant-Gchiral Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C. B. 
a son. • • 

17. At Dlund Bndge»uear Dublin, the 
lady Captain II (i. .Tackson. a son. 

18. Al^ Hilton, Mrs Pearson of Myre- 
cairnie, a ilaughfir. 

19. Thv lady of Walh.iio .lobnstori, 
^si^. of Lathnsk ami Bavejaw, a son and 
heir. 

21. At Culloden, Mrs A. (iordoii,« son. 

— At Douglas, near Cork, the Hon. 

Mw Heflry Murray, a son. 

22. ^ At J^linbdtgn, the lady of William 
Ogilvie, Esq. younger of •Chesters, a 
daighter. 

23. Mrs Jfunca Borthwick, Abe rcroinby 
Plact', Edinhutgh, a daughter 
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• 29. Mrs John Wanlrop, 10.9, George 
Street, Kdinbiirgh, a daughter, 

26 At Edinburgh, Mrs Stevenson, Al- ' 
bany Street, a daugliter. 

28 At Ileathug, Berks, the lady of 
LicutcnanUColonel Wcinyss, a son anil 
hpr. 

— At Deal, the lady.of Captain 31*- 
('ulloch, of hia Majesty's ship Severn, a 
son. V 

ZrfiO'/v, Countess I'einyile, a daughter. 

— ^’^lscounte8s Massarene, a .son. 

—i-The Countess of Wicklow, a daugh¬ 
ter. * 

MAnni 1, at 7Vviot Bank, the lion. 
Mrs Klhott, a daughter. 

— At F.diiiburgli, the lady of Alox,in- 
tlcr Noniiun Macleod, J5sq. ot Hams, a 
daughter. » 

3. At Bigii, the lady of Alcxdndcr Ben¬ 
ny, Esq. a sou. 

5. The lady of Major-CJeneral the Ho- 
nournhle Alexaniler l)ufl‘. a daughter. 

— A t J.adylaiid, iM rh Cochran, adaugh- 

tir. 

8. At Shoticshrodk, thc^IIou. MrsVan- 
sittart, a son. *■ 

— The laily of Major Martin, Brough¬ 
ton Place, Edinburgh, a duugliUT. 

1). At Dundalk, lioland, the lady ot 
Major Wallace, of the King's Dragoon 
Ciuards, a sun. 

10- In Bedford Square, London, the 
lady of A Spottiswoode, i''sq a daughter. 

— At Paisley, the lady of Captain 
Troiisou, IHth reguneut, a sou. . 

Jl. At Slmlidwick* Place, Edinburgh, 
tlieladyof Tliuiuas J1 'itkenzy», Esq. a son. 

. l.S. At Altyrt, tlu- lady of .Sir Wilhani 
fi. Ciordon Cniniuing, ot Altyre and Gor- 
donstown, Bart, a sou 

ll. At Ayr. Alfa I’uUarton of Skeldon, 
ailaughtii. 

1^. Til l.own llrosvcior Street, T.bn- 
don, tlie Umlit lion I .idy Catherine 
le AltlvilK, a daughter. * ^ < 

lm. In (tn.-rt Ptiitlind Street, Lond6n, 
the liuly ot W'llli.'ii AndeiMin, J*sq a son. 

20. At I'llng House, Mrs Balfour, a 

sou. • 

21. Mrs Hose of Kilrpmck. a son, 

2.V Mrs Hunt of PUteiicrittf, a dsugh- 
ter. * 

^ 26. At Ilttiupste.'id House, the Counteks 

ot Huntingdon, a son, her tenth child. 

27 I,.idv Fitaherbert, a Ion 


31. At Orange Hill, the Jgtly of Janu s 
Chri<4ic‘, Esq. a son. ^ ,, 

JMtdxf, At London, tlib Counties of 
(\)W[>er, .1 d.iiigliler. , * 

— At the house of Viscountess Nelson, 
Kxniuiuh, tile lady of T. Nealntt, Esq. 
U.N’. atsou and belt. 

— 'I'lit Counties ot Longford, a son. 

— Latly (Tanliiipr, ii son. 

rt Arair 2. In Haileford How, London, 
.th(' lady of .1 Cowan, I",^q ii daughter. 

3. The lady of .lohu Bt^-liun Sydserf, 
F-sq of Uudilaw, a iluughtor. 

— 'I’lie lady of John L. Cauipbell, Esq. 
of AchaLder, a son. * 

(». T-atly Aloiierieff, a daughter. 

— At Glentyan Ilou-se, Uenfrewshire, 
the lahy of Will Stirling, Esq. a daughter. 

7. Atv% Gordon, IIoriot^Bow, Edin- 
buigli, a daughter. 

0 Mrs K. A. Oswald, of Moore Park,, 
a daughter. 

— Airs Boyd of Broadiueadowa, a 
daughter. 

11. The Lady of the lion, ^..aptaiui 
Maude, Royal ls\'ivy, a son. 

13. At Pang, the Lady of Major Ge¬ 
neral John iMarray, a daughter. 

11. Lady Arbuthnot, a son. 

16. In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Captain A. U. Kerr, K.N. C.B. 
a sou. 

— Mrs Corsd Scott of Sititon, a son. 

— At llainbuigh, Mr*^A]^aiuler Mac- 
T.arcn, twin daughters. 

21. Mrs Gordon of Cairnbulg, a aoi|. 

23. The latly of Alex, Hunter, Esq. 
W.S. a .son. 

27. Mrs FeTiier of Bellesidc, a son. 

— At Dumfries, the lady of Alexander 

Hj|rley, E«p a daughter. 

28. At Iloefysfr, near the Hague, the 
lady of Jolinjl'iirin Ferner, Iteq. a son. 

25). Airs Henderson, ybunger of Stemp- 
ater, ii son. 

— ITi.' lady of Alajor-Gcncral Brough- . 
ton of Koseml, a d,uighter. 

30. Lady Elizabeth Campbell, adaugb- 
ttr. 

I All el tf, Tn Portugal, the lady of Major 
Mackintosh, 10th Porffiguese Cavalry, a 
son. 

—?^dy*C. Bentinck, a daughter. 

AIa\ 1. At B««^lPoGncn, near Seven 
Daks, Kerit, tht lady of Sir Charles Dai¬ 
ry inplc, a son. 
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l.AIrs Castle Street, Edin- 

biirgh, a son. 

• At Dunrffnefc., Mrs Taylor ot ^'ro- 
queef Holm, a daughter. 

5. The lady of the lion. Williaw Fru- 
ser, a soq and heir. 

7.*'rhe lady of .Sy W'dliam Millikon 
Napier, Bart, a son. 

• *8. Lady .James Hay, a.son. 

/ ~ At Kdinburgh;* the lady of Miygr 

Orr, a son. 

^ 9. At Liverpool, the lady of Francis. 

• ?tIa\\v*lK Esq .1 danglitcr. 

10. The lady of Lauietice Cralgie, Emj 
pf Clciulou’k, tuin^ons. , 

12. At Uichinond Jisrrack, Dublin, the 
lady of Dr M'd’hcrBon, 42d, or Uo).d 
Highlanders, a son. *• 

1.1.‘Mrs Bryden of Sandstyrg, Shet¬ 
land, a daughter. 

17. ViscounU'Ss Duncannon, a son. 

18. At Edinburgh, thel.idyof William 
Ksiiertson, Es<|. (ireat/fing Street, .ison. 

19. The kidy of Thonpis Speneer Lind¬ 
say, 7!l>q. of Holy mount, a sou. 

21. Tne l.idy ot the Hon. Captain Hu¬ 
bert Ilodney, B. N ii sou. 

23. The iady of Sir W^ W. W'ynn, a 
son. 

— Ain. Duff of Hatton, a son. 

2i. At Great King Street, F.dinburgli, 
Mrs Cathcart, a daugiuer. 

• 27 At fledcastle, the lady df Fa trick 
<irant, Esq. a sun. 

;H. AUMiImHo Street, Edinburgh, the 
liq;ly of JJ. B. S. Staftord, Esq. a daughter 
— 1^1 Hpper Harley Street, London, 
the lady of Mr Stuart, a son. 

Liiidu, The laily of .1. B. G. Graham, 
Esq. M. P. a son. 

J e y i 1 At Bombay, the lady of Michie 
Forbw, Esq. a son. 

2. Th» lady«of Lieutcnaiit-CoioDd 
Alat^rcgor, a son. * 

The lady of GodfreyWIc^nell, Esq. 
of Meynell Langley, Derbyshire, a son. 

I L Mrs Blackwell, Vork Fiuce, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of J- C. 
Alack'iMl, Esq. a son. • 

*5. The lady df Alex. Alacgrcgor, 
of Balhaldi^, a dauglitcr. 

— TBc lady of Au^Jrew WiUiief, E^j. 
younger of^Boiin^toun, a son. 

7 At Bishop's Cours* Islt.pf Man, 
Lady S Murray, a son. * 

% 


10. At Canaan, near Edinburgh, Mr^ 
.Tames Ball.intjue, twin daughteis. 

• 13. Her Boyal litghiiesa the Priua'ss 
I of Orange, .i son. 

— Ill EiUnbuigh, I-ady Dqpglas, a eon. 
—Mrs I'raser, of Farrulinv, a daughter. 
1(>. .\t Barjaiig, the lady of WMliam 
Francis Hunteij Ksq. u stm. * 

22. 'i'itt i)uehe.ss oi Uutlaiid, ii son. 

— The l.idy u4 Einebt Leslie,^Ksq. of 

Ilalquliuin, a sun. 

21.. In Lomlun, tlie lady of the lion. 
James S*ewait, a son. 

— 'J'!i( lady of aMichael Stewai^ Ni- 
eolson, L^(j. of Curnock, a son and heir. 

2,i. !\lis Putison, Abercroiuby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

28 'Pile latly ot Sir .loines Montgomery, 
JIart. ]M. P. a dau/hli r. 

— At •Kingston, Cpp*^*' Canada, the 
lady of Ifn'iiten.int-Coioiiel t'h.irles M‘- 
G-rigor, 7()th regiment, u son. 

2t). The l.uly of Alex. M‘l)uffi Esq, of 
Bonhj^id, a sun. 

L'ltili/, The Hereditary Princess of 
Oldenburg, a daughlei. 

— 'file l)u?hess of Uieliniond, a son. 

— \'is(»untess Cronley, ii son and heir. 
.Ti'i\ 1. Lady Frances Webster W'ed- 

derburric, a son. 

2. At Coats Hous-e, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs ('arnigK, a daughter. 

1. Mrs Tod, (Charlotte Square, Edin¬ 
burgh, a son. 

o. lile lady of 1 .leii tenant-Colouel Boss, 
ith dragoon guards, u daughter. 

— *At Biggar Uark, Alls Gillespie, a 

daughter. ^ • * 

— In George Street, Edinburgh, Airs 
Wedderbnrne, a son. * 

8. Till lady of Willum AlathintusA, 
Esq. Great King Hiraet, Edinburgh, a 
son« 

•12. 'rtie Bigl^t Hon. I.ady .Sinclair, a 
eon. 

• — At fockairny Ilimse, Fifeshire, the 
Jhdy of Lifiutenant-Colouel Aloubray, a 
son. 

17. At Sliandwiek Pka*, Ediilbutglt, 
Mrs Gqperal Dundas, a son. 

*20. At (iraiige Bank, near Edinburgh, 
Mr%Hair, a eon. • 

21. At Culdptlicl, theiady of Affleck 
rtaser, Esq. a son. 

23. In W^'xford, the lady of Major* 
W'all, 'Jitht(^incnt, a wn. 
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' 24. At Waltoii-on-Thames, the lady of 
the Hon. (irey Bennct, a daughter. 

2.0. At Ik'iifiold, the lady of Daniel 
Mackmnon, Ksq. u daughter. 

.'JO. Lfidy f^lurlotte Maegregor Murray, 
u daughter. 

/Aitclif, Tla Counteas' of .Shannon, a 
daughter " 

Auoijfi'i 1. At Hothinaise, MV« Forbes, 
a daughter. 

2. At Wooilslff, the lady of (ieorge 
Scott KlHot, Ksq. of Lariston, a son. 

— d^ady Miato, u daughter. 

— At Malta, the Wdy of Captain Ilo- 
hert Tait, R. N. a son. 

4. At Islabank, the lady of I’etcr Wed- 
derburn, Esq. a son. 

— Viscountess F.hrington, a son 

5. The lady ot I.imU'nnntMqrray, Ulst 

regiment, a son. ^ 

•— At Woodhoustlce, Mrs Tyttcr, a 
son. 

G. Mrs (’iUnpliell of Fossil, a daughter. 

— At Kduilmrgh, the lady of Norman 
Loekhiirt, Ksq. a son. 

8. 'rhe lady of Uettr-A(l*niriil Otway, a 
son. 

9. At .5, Pitt Strei't, Mrs Ilarhournc 


24. At Cornhill, near AJberdecn, the 
, lady of David Young, Esa-^a ton. , 

I — At JMadras, the lady of Captain 
Tweedie, 2<1 Madras native infatitry, a 
son. 

27. Mrs Grant of Glenmoriston, a son. 

' — Tlfc lady of Major-general Sir 't’ho- 

nias Brisbane, K.O.B. a daughter. 

29. At Bighdusis, the lad^y of Major 
htackay, a son. 

■ 31 At Elgin, the lady of Lieutenant 
(f. G Munro, a son. * , 

The lady of Murdoch M'Laine, 
Esq' of l.ochbuy, a daughter. 

— The Countess of Verulam, a daugh*- 
ter. * 

Sf. )■ ,M B E n 2. A t Kilbi^de Castle, I.ad y 
Campbell, a. son. 

— 'rfie*ldclv of Sir Thomai; Trouhridge, 
Bail, a daughUr. 

— At Fencaitland Manse, Mrs Makel- 
ler, a daughter. 

3. At Maidhtoih?, the ladjr of Captain 
Cooke, ktc of the 94th regiment,sain. 

10 At Hampstead, Mrs Spottiswood of 
Sptittisvvood, a daughter. v 

11. At Meadowhank House, Mrs Ma- 
cunochic, a son. 


Strachan, a daiigliter. 1.3. At Balnamoon, Mrs CariK^, a son. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Scott, 105, — At Balgownie Cottage, the lady of 

(reorge Stn'ct, a daughter. Licuteiiant-Coluncl D. Forbes, a son. 

1.3. At 56, threat King Street, F.dm- — At, Glasgow, tlic lat^^of Captain 
burgh, Mrs Alexander Thomson,adaiigh- Stewart, of the Rifle Brigade, a son. 
ter. 16. Mrs ,Hopkirk, ^Northumberland 

— The Lady Mary Hay, a daughter. Street, Edinburgh, a (laughter! ’ 

1C. The lady of Colonel C. Bruce, C. 17. The Iddy of Joseph Hume, Baq. 
]}..a son. * M. P. a daughter. 

17. At J'hUnburgh, Mis'VVlute of How- 18. The lady of Colonel Grant of Grant, 

den, jun. a daughter ' M. P. a son. 

• IH. The lady ofCapt Tloustoii Stewart, —The lady of General Sir John Os- 
R. N. a son and heir. ‘ Wald of Dumiekcir, K.C.B. a son. 

—Mrs Bui nett of Kemnav, a son. 18. Mrs Waucliope of Edmonstonc, a 

19. Mrs Leshe of Warthill, Jvsofl. ^ dattghtci^. . •, * 

20. The Right Hon. Ludy Anne FraWr, 20. At Scajilaway in Shetland, the tady 

a son. ^ of John Scott, younger of Scallaway, Esq. 

21. The I Ion. Mrs (^Irillte, a daughtisi*. a daughter!'' 

22. Mrs MTarlane, 68, Queen Str&l, 22. The Countess Delaware, a son'. 


Kdin,burgli, a daughter. 

— The CouuU'iffi of Roaebery, a daugh¬ 
ter. • , 

— At Calcuttsu th»*lady of George 
Swinton, K»a civil service, a son. * 

93. At WnitesMle CAtage, Polmwit, 
, Mrs Clark, a son. 

— The lady of Capta U jJ|ir John Gor¬ 
don Sincbir, Bart Ko\al Navy, a son .uul 
heir , 


— In George’s Sqiuuc, Edinburgh, tho 
lady of Capttuu C^ubitt, a sor. 

. — At ♦Yeate^ the,, Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, a daughter. • 

23| Mrs Gordon of Milrig, a.8onl 
— 'fhe’Culy o^Captain IVuckay, of the 
71st regiiqenC>a scm. ^ 

— I^ady John Somerset, a son. , 

‘AS. Mrs Mylne of MylueflclJ, a daugh- 

ti'T 
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sc. At Soutbatnpton, the la<ly of Gtwge 18. At rcnicuik House, I^ady Clerk, a 

Holmes Jackin. Esq. of Glenmore, a son. 

aon, . * • * * ♦ 19 Mrs Hope Johnstone of Annao- 

— Abcrtlccn, the lady of Al.njor |tlale, a son. 

Henderson, Royal Enirfneers, n soiv ^1- The lady of Sir James Alex. (»or- 

— Mrs Lockhart, Albany Street, E<lin- don, K. C. B. Royal Navy, a dattgUtor. 

^ burgl;^ a daughter. ^ ^ ‘22. At London, l4a<Iy Bdf^ave, a 

97. Jto Scott, younger of Uaeburn, a * daughter. * • 

' daughter. . ‘Jk 'I’he^wife of Andrew Elder, a far- 

' 28. Lady James Stdart, a daughter. mer's servant in I’eneaitland, blast Lo- 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Captaid thiiin, xhree fine fwiy.s, • 

David Campbell, son. ' * —• In Great King Street, Kdinbui^, 

• • 29. 'J'he Duchohs dc Berri, a son. Mrs Ijeotiard Horner, a son. 

30. 'I’he lady of James L'Amy, Esq. 2,^. At Cliffdale, in Orkney^ MinaBal* 
.-^Ivocate, a dauglittj. four, a son. 

At Willey Plijce, Faniham, th(^ * 2S. At loindon, the lady of Colone' 

lady of Charles Grant, Esq. a daughter. Eitzclarencc, a daughter. 

OcToBfcH 1. Mrs (ireig of Hallgteig, a 29.MrsBell, 0, Queen Street, a daugh* 


-son. . ^ 

2. In the Colony of Berbice, 
of U. C. Cameron, Es<i. a soli. 

4. At Dune, Mrs Christie, a sou. 

At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Inglis, a daughter. * , 

— Mrs .Tames AToneneff, Ndrthum- 
berland Street, Edinburgh, a son 

0. The lady of Sir George Sitwell, Bart, 
of Kenishaw, Derby, a son and heir. 

— I'lie lady of Colonel M'Donell of 
Glengarry, a daughter. 

7. The Hon. Airs Montgomerie Stew¬ 
art, a daughter. 

9. 'I’ho kdy of Capt. Barwtek, of the 
79th rLgiincnt, a son. 

J'i. I.ady Ellinor CatnpboU, a daugh¬ 
ter. , 

*— Tile lady of Duncan Robertson, 
Esq. ot C'arrou Vale, a son. 

—MrsLunisden of TilwhiHy, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

li. The latly of Captain Ilodson, Roy¬ 
al Nairy, a son. • 

J S. I..acl^' Sophia, wife of Jaipes Mac¬ 
donald, Esq. M.*r. a^on. • 

—fThe Duchess of Ncwaastle, a son. 
Ifi. At Clifton, the lady of jHqjor-Gc- 
neral Alacleod, a daughterT* 

— At Ijondon, the Lidy of John Drum¬ 
mond, Esq. jun. a j^aughteb 
— At Scaeot, Mrs BulfoOT, a son. 

At Grange? Airs radell,*a son. • 
—tAIra KiLmage Liston, a daughter. 

— The lady of Thoma%. Mii«tland, 
younger of Xlundjennan, Esq. a son. 

— I.ady Catherine Hpkett* a son. 

IK Tlic lady of Afajur Cannichae!, of 
tbe^6th dragoon guards, a son and heir. 



UT. ^ • 

— Thcjlon. Mrs Dundaa of Dundas, 
a (laugh tcj. 

31. Tlie lady of Ijicut.-GcneirAl Hope, 
a daughter. 

Mrs Hutchiiih, (icorge Street, Kdin- 
biirgh; a daughtc'r. 

— At AJadias, the lady of David Hill, 
Esq a son. • 

Ix(/ehf, At Dover, the lady of Captain 
Scott, lioyal Artillery, a son. 

— I.ady C. Si-ymouT, a son and heir. 

Novkmbi k 2. At Edinburgh, the lady 
of James WiUon, Esq. advix-’ate, a daugh- 
u-r. 

4s Alnt Colonel llobertson of Hallcraig, 
a daughter. 

5. The lady of Philip Hay, Esq. of Bnl- 
iJidkewan, a son. ' * 

6. AIra Cunmglialn of Thornton, a apn. 

7. At Dahtell, Alri. Hamilton, a son. 

8. Af Castle Frasi'r, Mrs Fraser, a • 

daughter., • 

6. At JCdinbut^li, M{s Ardiibalu Con¬ 
stable, a daughter. 

j iT Aa Kdinbui^), the lady of William 
Ferguson, Esq. m Kilry, a son. 

— The lady of RoberJ .Scott MoncHoif, 
^aq. a dangjlvter. 

*19. At 18, Ileriot How, Edinburgh, the 
lion. Mrs Wardlaw, a daughter. ^ 

*— Mrs CraulKird, Picardy Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, i son. 

IJ. Ain Dr *Forb(jg of Rtrathdon, a 
dau{^iter. *• 

*16.1'he lady*of .Sir Alex. Hood, Bart, 
a daughter. , 

16. The Iwlyof Adam Fetgusson, F.»<j 
of Woodhdl, a son. 
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17. I.nlv Kt'imedy^ a son. 

I ;i ]Mrs (’olin Campbell, Jura, a daugh¬ 
ter. » 

At Coates Iloufic, Fdinburgb, the, 
lligliL Honourable Lady Klibauk, a 
daughUT. 

— 'Die 1 idy of II. (i. I.eshc, I'lsq. of 

IJoiilvig.is, j daughter. ' 

— 'i'be Coimtessof Athlono, aBon*aiid 
heir 

‘2*2. •At (dieiit, the lady of Lient Col. 
Muller, «)I the Iht Royal Si-ots, a son. 

23. 'Du lady ot Major-General A. C 
Jaehfion, a daughter. 

2A. Lady Cathenn'Cavenduih, a daugh¬ 
ter * 

26. Mrs Leith Hay, a son. 

— Mrs Aherciomby of Ilirkenbog, u 
dmighter. 

Lnithf, In Riebmond Urj/lewcll, of 
tunn, a boy .ird a giil, iKith ^oing well, 
Airs Ciitheime I'lirhy, aljuut fourteen 
iiiotitbs a piisoner theic under st'ntence 

Oi /idii/ luliijur ! 

— At l''diiibutgb, the lady of Captain 
a daughtei. ^ 

— LiuU Killu'ii, a soiK 
J)i 11 Mill i< 3 'Ihc Hon. Lady Gibson 
Caniiuliiu’l, a son. 

L \t Halli'ihin, the l.uU of Hope 
Steuart, Esq. a daughter. 

— At CheUenlMun, the l.ulj of I’eatson 
Thonii'son, Ivq. a dauclitcr. 

— 'Die lady ot the lion. Lord Cnrig- 
letie, a daughter. 

— At Freston, the lady of Wilhain 
Marshall, 1< sq: a son and In'ir. • 

.6. In George SUeel, the lady of Hciuy 
Harvey, Ksq. a .son ‘ • 

7. Tlie lady of Kola rt W'ardeif, Esq. of 
J’arklpll, a daughtei. 

10. The Duchfiss of Clarence, a Pni>- 

CtSs. 

11. The lady of William Oliver, of 
Dmlabyre, a son. • 

IS. At Carlto^i Place, Glqpgow, the 
lady of Janies loiwrie, Esq. a son. • * 
l.q. 'Dk laity of Wilham I lay, Estpof 
r»rmvmclzuv, a son. 

*J0. jVIrs Craigte of Dunibarnk', a daugh- 

t< r. * » 

At lironiptori, thertady of A.Mue- 
dumll, Esq,*at lawliguiry, u daugh’ter 
*21 .4t (jiulin. Mrs Macquarie ofGltn- 
loisa, a davu’ltlei. 

At London, ('ounbf.R|Muustu, the 
l.uU of the Hui.oivrun Ministii. a '•m. 


23. Lady Pringle of Btitriieli, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

—The lady of Jainel Watson, Esq. of 
Saughton, a non. 

‘2f, At liOicestcr, the lady of Major 
Dalzill of Glenn.*, a son. 

Luitli/, At Chesterfield, the »‘i|fLS of 
three gentlemen, all skuineis trade, 
and the only skmners m^tho town, were 
within a few days td’ each other deliv'ered 
bf twins, all females. 


MAllKIAGES. 

Jam OAKY 1. At Calcutta, Major A. 
Linds.i}, of the artillery, to Aliss Flor.i 
LoiuImi Mackenzie. 

1. .\t Unmdale, Argyllshin*, Majoi 
James Intuond, of the lldfi. East Indi.i 
{'ompanv’s artillery, Madras, to .Miss Jes¬ 
sie Canqibell, of Ormidale. 

— At Fort Glasgow Claud 31iu’sl»-'dl, 
I'i^q .*slunfl-subst*llll( , (lU'CROck, toMlss 
.Maty lk'<kford Uoliiistone. '« 

1) At Fnpa W'estra, troo. 'I'raill.Esq.of 
HoU.ind, to Mi.ss Maiy Nwan. 

— At Vuir, llolurt Scott Moncrieff, 
Iaij \oun.''ei of Newlulls,toMissFriiigle 
\i luiebaiik. 

7. At I'ahnburgh, Alexander Alacleod, 

1 sq ('ominander ot his Majesty's cutter 
WellinglJii, tO'Aliss Chrystte, ot Bal- 
ehiystie. 

— Rohe rt< flutter, Esq. Ciip^un in jhe 
71h Royal Fi^siletis, to Miss O'Neill, of 
Laneh Hill, county of Dublin. * ” 

S. At Bath, Captain John Maitland, to 
Miss Bateman, of Bedford, bounty of 
luiiv. Inland 

U). At Demeraiy, Captain Maciluff 
Hirrt B.'og, to Miss Eliza Thornton, 
Cummgi^iurg. • 

\%. At lldinhiirgh, Walter Frederick 
C.imjihell of Shawfield, Esq. to Lady £1- 
hnoi Charlfaris, eldtit daughter ot the 
Right Hqn.' the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. 

17. At Poctobcllo, John Jackson. Esq. 
of York, to wli8i,j?tt"wart, Pitlochry. 

• 19. At Pulhiim*, W jlknm.'VS’ilberfotce, 
jnn. E'^q. eldest son of Wilham W^lber- 
toiccy. Esij^^L P. to Miss Mary Frances 
Owen. *. , / 

— At tBamfjurgh, A'homas George 
Gregson, Esqi Wan'eii-Hottso) to Miss 
liugg Chcstrrhill 
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20. At LDniJon, Sir Jam<?8 Stuart of neral Sir Chorloa Lockhart Koss, of Bol' 
Almnbank, Ba/t- to Miss Wootlcock., naj^nwn, Bart. 

25. .At PlJchto^n, Lochalsh, Ilunakl * 2i). Jloylan, F.sq. to IVIary, second 
Al.itlK’iJon, Esq. ol‘ Acbuadarrocb, to 31is« daupbtor of ibo Earl or Kingston, 

Al'Kae- . — The Hon. \V. ft. Penn (’urjjon, to 

— At Bellevue, Captain G. A. Veteb, Lady 11. G. Brudenell, second daughter 
of thti^Iion. East India Company’^ ser- of the J'larl of Cardigan. 

‘vice, to Sliss Helen Iloggan, "Waterside. * M^iieic 1 Lieutenant-Colonel Colqu- 
• -*'AtEditil)un;li, rile lion. Henry Ho- htmn tJranVi Korres, to .Mtvs Alarguret 
dicTt TV’estenra, M. P. do Anne Douglas^ Brodie, of Brinlie.» p 

llaiiiiltoii, dftogbter of the lati> Douglas, , 2. At’Edinburgh, Alnjor Babnain, of 

Duke oi Ildiniltoii Und Brandon. the llonounible East India Conqtany's 

•. *_ _\i IIopsnsj. 1 . .loliii Alurray, Esq service, to Hiss .lane Dewar 

of Haregills, tt) AIl^'^ Little. . 5. At Slndoeb, lAberdeensbire, H 

ai.Ati.l .isgow, G|vin Haiiiilton, E.sq. (rcorge Leslie, Esq, of Denlugiw, to Airs 
or .Sprnighaiik. to Mis-. Jsaiiey Paterson v\ illiaiii Biebncr. 

Ijutchi, At I'diiiburgb, William Gor- 7. At Seotseraig bouse, ('aptain Hugh 
don, Esq. of Lwo, to Miss CbnStiaiia Lyon Playfair, of tlie Iloiioiinible East 
Murray. , lydia Company's service, to Alias Jane 

— Viscount* Kingslaiid, to AIiss Wil- Dalglcish. » 
lis, 8. At Eiftnburgli, Captain ALQueen, 

Faiiin VKY 1. Captain .lobn (rVant, of the IlonourabU'East India Company's 
* 72d»regi!nent, to AIiss Jane Goidoii, service, to Miss Mon, llillfoot, 

Cabraeb. • 10. Captain Koliert Anderson, 9Ist rc- 

2. xVttilenn.in, Niil Campbell, Esq. to giinent, to AIiss W'adi’. 

' Miss Matilda ALDnugall, Ardiidine 11. At Boacoiistield Cbureb, the lion. 

8. At London, tlu- b'arlof I'xbridgeto Cbarbs Augustds l-it/roy, of the lloyal 
Elcanora, second daughter of the late Horse Guards, (Blue,^ to I.ady Alary 
John C.ampl'eU, Em| of ,s>liawhelil, lia- Lennox, dauubtor of tlie late and sister 

Miig betn pn\K)u^l\ ni.irrn d, on the .sth to the ]>rcsent Duke of Rlrhniond. 
of Auiiust 1.01, at Altyre, in .Votlainl, the 13 At /a ith, W’lll.'ini Henry KoberlB, 
.seat of Inr brother-in-law. Sir W. G, I'sq Albany, Surrey, to AIiss Anne Craw* 
iCuimimig, Start. ' ford 

— At Invtriussj ,Tobn AI‘I.liman, Esq. It. At Taunton, G^ln-rt Grant, Esq. 
of Berbicon to Alias Hetbutie.' , of the tth Jaglit Dragoons, to Alias Char- 

10. A't I'ahnburgli, Major-General Hen- lotte Yoa. 
ry fiiliot,* Colonel of the .?th Vi^terati Bat- 21. At(^unj)hcltoij„ Angus Alacalister, 
talion, to Mrs Pringle of ftosebank. Estj. of BaliiigkilL to Miss Frances Bynjj 

17. At Hiimpstead, John Loth, Esq to Alaeahstcr. 
llubinia Alarion ( ulleii. 2.'J. VaJentine, H. Mairis, Kfwj. of the 

— W. G. Alackmght, Esq. of Greni 78th Ilighlind regiment, to Miss Jiliaa- 
Castle, Jamaica, to Miss Eliza Aliinners, beth Edwards. 


— At Alvluiar f^’astle, G. H. Nnttall, 
M. D- of London,>to Siiss Marion Aluns- 
/ field. • 

At Kensington Chur^],i,Anthony 
. Macdonald, Esq. of J.ochgarry, to Miss 
Macdonald. 

18. At Edinburgh, Captain Clinrles S. 
J. Hawtayne, R. X. to AIis.s Anne Hope. 

21. Frederick 'W. Canipbid^ Esq. of 
Harbr^k, to Miss Winniiigton 

29. At Bonnington, Sir Clurle* Mac¬ 
donald I.ockKirt, of Lee {ind Carnwalh, 
Bart, to KmiUb Olivia, elAe»t surviving 
daughter of the deceased LitOitenant-Ge- 


27. William Dixon, jun. Esq of Go- 
vankill, td Miss Strang. § 

30. At Glasgow, Kobert Jlrown, Esq. 
iqcrcbaiit, CJiasgow, to AIiss Ann Rainy. 

-Xttttelif, At A/adraSjC. AI- Bushby, Esq. 
of the Honourable (knnpany’s Civil Ser¬ 
vice, to Miss APCally. ^ 

— At J’adfhngton, \Villiain Lushing, 
K.sqf of Paddingtpn, to AIiss West. 

A PI'If t. At BraughMi, Hertfordshire, 
the Right Honourable Lol?tl Klrkcud- 
briglit, to AIiss Cantes. 

6. 'fill H( V. Edward Rankes, mn of ll 
Banker. Esq. M. P to the Hon- Frances 
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» Jane Scott, <lmighter to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. 

6. At St Pancras, yorkshire, Henry 
Francis Hough, Esq. of the Hon. Eaii 
India Company's fiervice, to Eliza Faton 
Bruce. 

10. At Edinburgh, James Dallas, Esq. 
merchant, to Marion,, third daughter oi 
Robert .Fohnston, Esq. mereiiant, Edin¬ 
burgh. * 

I't. At Inverness, Alex. Ros’s Sutor,. 
Esq. Sherifi-clcrk of lloss-shirc, to Miss 
Foibes. . , 

— Captain Johif Barclay of the 4th 
Bengal cavalry, to Miss Helen Forbes. 

*— At Dalsliangie, John Simpson, Esq. 
to Miss Jane Duff Grant. 

17. The Right Hon. Lord John Camp¬ 
bell, to Miss Glassi'll of Longniddrie. *. 

— At Edinlmrgli, John Scott of Gala, 
Esq. to Mudalcne,, youngest Maughter of 
the late Sir Archibald Hope of Craighall, 
Bart. 

IH. William Weinyss, Esq. Deputy 
Commissary-General, to Mrs Davidson, 
widow ol the lute Mujqjr Dtfiidson, 42d 
regiment. 

— At Wardour Castle, Lieut.-Colonel 
G. Macdonnell, C.B. to the Hon. Laura 
Arundel. 

— At London, Captain Garth, R. N. 
to Miss Maitland. 

— At Gartincaber, John Burn, Esq. 
advocate, to MtsstMurdoch. 

— At Callendor, Captain Ranald Mac¬ 
donald, of the 19th regiment of .foot, to 
;;^iss Flora Macdomld. 

20. At Langharne, *Caei;)narthen8hire, 
Owen Evans Lewis, Esq. of Glanvrhyd, 

, to Miss Eliza, daughter of the lute John 
Neate, Willow-yards, Ayrshire.* 

— At t’latto,* Licutcnant-Colotiel Be- 
thuuc of Blc^, to Miss Maria, Low. 

— At Ediadynate^ Patrick Sthall, 
younger of Dirnanean, Esq. to Miss 
Stewart. * • * , • 

S4. Arthmr Pollock, Esq. merchant, 
Grangemouth, to Miss Baroara Thom¬ 
son/' 

— At Doonholm, Ayrshire WiBiam 
Macdonald) Esq. of Railishore, to Miss 
Jane Blair«, * • 

Janies M'Cook, Esq. W.S. to Miss 
Laing. 

— At AberMyi Charks^Toshack, Esq. 
South Shields^ to Miss H&iilton. 


2G. At Edinburgh, Alexander Irario- 
vitqh, Sultan Katte Gheriy Krimherry, 
to Anne Neilson, HiUbaHk. 

— At Liverpool, Archibald Afaxwcll, 
Esip to Miss Marion Boyd, March-lull. 

— At St Helena, Count Balmain, Com- 
missiener oLhis Majesty the Emperor 
Russia, to Miss Charlotte Johnson, eldest 
daughter bf Lady Lowe. 

, 29, At Edinburgh, .John GibsonLoCk-'^ 

hart, Esq. advocate, to Sophia Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Sir M’qltcr Scott of Ab¬ 
botsford, Bart. • • * 

. Lately, At Calder Bank, Andrew Grey, 

, Esq. Glasgow, to Miss Drummond. • 

— The lion, and Rev. W. Addington, 
second son of Lord Sidmouth, to Miss 
M. Toung of Thorpe, Northarapton- 
sliirea • 

AIay 1. At Glasgow, Lieut. Thomas 
MofLt, R. Is', to AIiss Anna Bethune. , 
lo! At Dumfries, James Allan Dalyell, 
Esq. of the Hop. East India Comjftny's 
civil sprvicc, to Miss Arentina, IM'Mur- 
do. 

15. At Edinburgh, Alexander Manners, 
Esq. W. S. to Miss Fullarton. 

23. At St Croix, James Brown, Esq. 
merchant there, to Miss Krause. 

2.3. At Leatherhead, William Brown, 
Esq. of Aberdeen, to AIiss Burchcll. 

27. At London, Alexander Mackintosh, 
Esq. of GreatT Portland Stftet, to Alls? 
Alackintubh. , 

30, At Philauelphia, Frederick Camp¬ 
bell Steward Esq, of Ascog, to^liss^Ia- 
ria Smith^ Pennsylvania. 

iMely, At Secunderabad, jplast Indies, 
Capt. J. Weatherall, Royal Scots, to Al- 
lucria Laura; and Captain Frederic Lar¬ 
kin I love ton, Aladras light cavalry, to 
Amelia Sophia, twin daughters olMUharles 
T, Grant, Esq. Paymaster, Royal Scots. 

Ju N K1. A^Edifiburpjh, Archi nald John¬ 
ston, Esq. i^ounger of Pittowie, t5) Aliss 
CIarksun.*-v. 

— AtGilston House, Fifeshire, Captain/ 
John Wliitehill Parsons, 10th Hussars, 
to Miss Alary Ehzabeth Dewar. 

, — At, St P^rsburgh,* Sir WiUinm 
Chriebton, M.D. to Sophia, daughter of 
Al. Le Chevalier dc Sadion, &c, • 

— At ibondoiv Admiral Jadies Doug¬ 
las, to Aliss Blathwayt. .* 

— At ^ber^n, John ji’^raser, Esq. of 
London, to Miss Still Mildeit. * 
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2 At Arbroathf David Scdtt, jun. Esq. dinigton, second dsu^UlfteY LoJfd 
ot Newton, to • 

j. At ■ Edinburgh, Warren Hastings 
Sands, Esq.* W. S. to Miss Harriet l^inde- 
sav, Uethune. 

— At Bellficld, Geoi^e Fulton, Esq. 
to» Miss Stalker. • * 

7. A^dinburgh, Charles Guthrie, Esq. 
t(]l.i2Iiss. Hunter 


co^nt Sidmouth. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Rev. W. fif. S. 
Pi%ston, A.M. 01 Stratforih Vicarage, 
Yorkshire, to Mias Moyes of IjttW»l»nny, 
Fifeshire. 

t — At Berlin, Alexander Oswald, Eaq. , 
to Miss Fattison. « 

21. At KcKnbuTgh, Charles Latntnc 


At l.ondon, George finch. Esq. M.P. •Tumminp;, Esq. of RWisle, to Miss Alary 
son of the Earl of \'^nchel8ea, to Jane, Elizabetli Bruce of Kinnaird. 

'.yiuchter of Admiral and r.ady Elizabeth 22. At Gartmore House, Thomas Dujr<> 
Malliday.* ham Cahlerwowl of Polton, Esq. .to Mfoa 

8. At London, the Right Hon. Roberta Cunningbame GrahatiA 
Peel, M.P. eldest soniJf Sir Robert Peel, ^^*23. At Corfb, Mnjor-tieneral Sir Fre» 


Bart toMiss Juba Floyd, j^ungestdaugh- derick Adam, to the Signora Diamantina 
■ tiTof the late Gerifcral Sir John Flqyd, Pallatiano. 

" — At Edinburgh, Stair Hawthorn 

Stewart, Eso. of Physgill, to Misa Jobti* 
ston, of Stramun. 

26. At Edtnbuigh, Dr Thomas Sbortt, 
Physician to his Majesty’s Forces, to Mias 
Young of Harburn. 

At Rockhall, James Charles Macrae, 


Bart. 

— At Caraheiiwell Church, neaf Lon¬ 
don, George Warden, Esq. of Glasgow, 
to'Miss Wanostrochf. , 

— At Lybster, in Caithness, David 
Lainj^ Esq. surgeon, to Miss Sinclair. 
— At Qjasgdw, A. F. Gray, Esq. Comp- 


, troller of his M<ijcsty’s Customs, Irvine, Esq. of Hulmains, to Miss Grierson of 
to Miss Margaret Barton. Lag. * • 

10. At Cousland, .lohn Bonar, Esq. of 27. At Derby, Vice-Admiral Sir Riclti< 
the Grove, to Miss Jessie Dickson. ard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B. to Miss Hurt. 

12. Michael Ramsay, Esq. of the Hon. .30. At I^ndon, the Right Hon. Jbhn 
East IniUa Company’s service, to Miss Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to Miss Mary 
Helen Richardson. Milner. 

— At Edinburgh, Walter Cool^ Esq. Julv 6. At Edinburgh, Captain Jamea 

Arriter to tlie signet, to Miss Mary Stirling, R. N. of Glentyan, to Miss 
Chrystio, of Balchi»y8tie. > , Mary Macdowal of Castle Semple. " 

—•At Ellinburgh, James Anderson, 7, At Edinburgh, Lieutenant P. Beau- 
Esq.‘younger of Stroquhan, lb Mhs An- mont, R, N. to Miss Mary Dawson, 
derson. — At Ma^as, Ca^in Duncan OgU^ 

— At Falkirk, .Tames Thomson, Esq. vie. 2d regime 


• of Rcddoch, to Miss Agnes Boyd. 

13. Josiah Howard, Esq. Stockport, 
Cheshire, to Miss Janet Buchanan Pror 
vand, Glasgow. * 

16. At Ltindon.» Peter Rqfic, ^so. of 
D^merjta, to Miss Hnntly Gordon, Aber- 

* deen 


vie, 2d regim«nt n&tive infantry, to miss 


Duncan, Ratho. 

10. Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. James 

Hamilton Stanhope, to Lady Frederica 
Louisa Murray. * 

11. At Edinburgh, John Dow, Esq. 
W, U. to Miss Maagaret Russel, Glasgw. 

*— At Leith, James Thomson, Esq. 
17. Af Bombay, Cant. MacLeod bf the Stirling, to ^ijs'Grinly. * 

Hon. East Company s service, to Miss At Edinburgh, .John l.iving6tone, 

Gwinnett. Em. <rf Shortridgehead, to Miss Mary 

10. At Monjitise, Captain George Bell, Nellson.. ^ ^ 

to Miss Margaret AddiscSi Dougfal. , 1^ At El^;ro, in RutlandsIHre, Tho- 

20. At KiwuiuLjCfagtle, John Grant, mas Francis Kennedy, ^E*q. of Dutiure, 
Esq. of ^Ugraston, to the Hon. Marmet M. P. fo Sophia, only daughter of the late 
Gray. • '• * ' Sir gamuei Homily. 

' — At Lon^n, lihe* Hon. and Rev. — At Bombay, Lieutcnanfc-fJolonel 
George PellcyCthird son of ^dnSiral Vis- Hunter Blair,, Btui regiment, to Miss 
count Exmott^, to the Hon. Frances Ad- Morris. 
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. 13. At RcsoUst Captain A. Gallie, lute 

of the 78th Highlanders, to MihS Anne 
Altinro Arthur. 

«— At Edinburgh, Anthony Bigot, Esj. 
of London, to Miss Anne Macdougall. 

17. At Ayr, Charles D. Gairdner, Esq. 
to Miss Cowan. 

— .Toliii Farquhar, J'lsq. of Ihlsc^ntlly, 
Forfarshire, to AIiss Shiliitr, London. 

llj, At (ilasgow, Kenneth Bruce .Stew- , 
art, Esq. of AniiaC, to MissJanCt Murrit 
Bon. 

20, Captain IIoIk rt Melville (Jrindlay, 
of the lion. J<hiBt India Coinimriy’s .service, 
to Miss Coinerell. 

2-41. The Hev. .Joseph Henry Taj lor of 
Brighton, to Miss .Tenunm Maria leaser. 

27. Mr Spencer Chicliester, to Lady 
Augusta I'aget, daughter of the Marquis 
of Aiiglesa. * 

Ills Gra^ the Duke of Gordon, 
to Mrs Christie. 

August 1. At Biaehoiise, dames Stew¬ 
art, Ewp of Ciossinount, Captain, H2(l 
regiment, to Miss Cainpboll, Boreland. 

2. At IMinburgh, I'raneis Cob bam. 
Esq. M.l). of the islaiiu of IJaibsidoes, to 
Miss M'Crae. 

8. At Eentoii, .Tolin Hope, Esq. Ktitb 
icgiinent. to 3Jiss Ilekii Bogue 

0. At London, (^donel Alex Wood¬ 
ford, of the Coldsticam llegimcnt of 
Guards, to ^Jiss Fraser. 

—> At London, Willuira Bowles, Esq. 
Captain, lloyal Navy, to the Honourable 
Frances Teippie, eldest daughter of the 
late Viscount Palmerston. 

12. At London, Alex. Watson Law. 
Esq. of the East India Company's ser¬ 
vice, to Miss llomanes, iif Chcanside. 

* Capt, Edward Hollingwoatn, Dela- 
fosse, R. N. to* Miss Young. 

1 i. John Jeffrey, Esq. Georg(»Strect, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Hpnter, S^Andrews. 

19, At Loudon, Campbell Marjon- 
banks, Eso. oi’ Upper. WiiftjHile Strcrit, 
to Mrs Paikcr. * * 

22. At Ilortfield House, James Mac- 
doTndd, Esq. of Balranald, to AIiss Jaue 
Macken^e of llartffeld. • 

2.'!. At Dalvey, Charles Gordon, Esq. 
of Forres, to Miss thristina Maclcod, 
of Dryiiocu? , 

— At I.a Colmnbrieie, JeAej, by the 
Dean of that island. Major Willnun M.ic- 
kay, 68th light infantry* to Miss Mac- 
kay. 


I 

23. Lieiftenant-Colonel Ralkea, of the 
Cojdstreani Guards, tq Alias Ifouisa Boul¬ 
ton. * 

28. Robert Elliott, Esq, of liedlmgh 
and Tarras, to AJiss Elliot. 

29. At Edinburgh. William Thotins 
Carrutbers, Esq, of Dormont, to Miss 
Maclachlan. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant (. 

, Anderson, Boyaf'Horse Artillery, to -Miss 
Gibson of Uarehopq. 

fll At Dover, Thomas (?reen, Es4) of 
Slynt; and Cotterham, Lancashire, to M iss 
Uussell. 

Latchf, At Cargillield, M'llli.un Pill, 
Esq. of J,ondon, to i\liss Elizabeth Kin- 
noar^ Edinburgh. ' * 

SI I'T rMHi K .'1. At Hamilton, Andrew 
Barr..', l*!sq Surgeon, to iss Ehza Graj 

t. At Edinbmgb, James Austin, Esq. 
jM. D. of the island of Barbadocs, to Miss 
Pierce, Jamaica. 

— At Tjondon, Bear Admirs! Sir 
('buries Ogle of Worthy, Bart, to Miss 
Burroughs. 

5 At Leyton, l^ssex, Thomas Flower * 
lUIis, jun. Esq. A. B. to Miss JM'Tag- 
gurt, of Anlwal. 

7. At Edinburgh, James Douglas, I'Fq. 
of Cavers, lo Miss Emma Cainegie. 

11. At Glasgow', Theodore W^alrond, 
E.sq. to Miss .fane Hastings. 

— At Irviife, .Stewart M array Fullar- 
ton, Esq. of FiUlarton, to Isabella Buch¬ 
anan Muif. 

— Johi7 Burnside, Esq. MilUnini 
House, D.il8erf, to Miss Hlary Alacar- 
tliur, Glasgow. 

— At Aberdeen, Alexander Bell, Esq. 
Berwick, to Miss Ross. 

12. At Loclibuy House, John Gregor- 

son. Esq. of Ardtonuish, to ARss Mac¬ 
laine. A * * 

15. The lion. i..ionhl Cliarles Dawson, ^ 
to tlie Lady Elizubi th Emily Nugent, • 
eldest duugjiter of tlie late, and'sister of' 
the present Earl of AVestmeath. 

18. At Perth, Glas Sandeman, Esq. 
younger of Springknd, to Aliss Stew'art. 

19. Aj Edinburgh, Captain W. Cun¬ 
ningham Dal) ell, to Miss Maria Sampayo. 

— At EdmburgliV*Jame8 Broi.n, Esq. 
of London, to Miss Hamilton,* of Polmoiit 
Bank. 

20. Jtt the Manse of' Crail, Cliarles 
Nairns, Esq. writer to Uie's^nct, to Miss 
Forbes Bell. 
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31. At Kirkhil], near iVberdeen, Thos. 
Darclay, Esq. qf Loipilon, to Miss Mosy 
Adamson. ** 

23. At Tldinburgh, John Turner, Esq. 
of Turner Hall, to Miss Elizabeth Kcltm 
Urquhart. 

AtEglinghsm, William Hay, Esq. 
of Hopes, East Lotluaii, to Miss Frances 
Ai>» Ogle. • 

27. At (illasgow, Neil luaclaclilan, Esq. 
Castleton, Argylt’shire^ to Miss Flora Ann 
Maclaine ot Fife }*lacu. 

2‘i. Tli^ Right lion. Francis Earl of 
Huntingdon, to Eliza Mary, widow of the% 
late- Alex. Tlustlewayti-, Esq. of Hamp- 

sliiic. 

2‘), I.ord F. Bentintk, to Lady,M. 
Lowthcr. 

30. Lieut.-Col. Elphinstonc, tc Miss 
(’lavenng. 

OcioBEH 2.—At Vogrie House, War¬ 
ren Hastings Anderson, Esq. to INiiss 
Dewar^ * • 

6. At reterKfcad, John M'Lcan, Esq. 
ot Richmond, Grenada, to Miss Alarga- 
rct M^Kenirie. 

9. At Coldstream, JDonald ]VI‘I)onald, 
Esq. of Drimintoron, to Miss Ann Cum¬ 
mings. 

10. AtCrookston House, Janies Greig, 
Esq, of Eccles, to Miss Agnes Bortliwick. 

16. At Jjondofj, Captain Lewis jMac- 

kfnzie, Royal^cots Greys, lo Miss'*Ban- 
croft. V , 

17. At Ilo'qutalfield, Capt. Fyffe, R.N. 
to Miss ijennetta Eliswibetlf Hunter, 
Blackness. 

— At Honderside Park, Capt. George 
Edward Watts, R. N. to Mias .Tanc 
Waldic. 

2*. In George Square, Edinburgh, Wil-, 
liana Dowfte Gfllon, Esq. youngerofWall- 
hoq^e, to Miss Scotty of ^nton. ’ » 

— At Leith, Ber^min PilRner, Esq. 
JiO MrB.<Swynne, widow of the late Rev. 
Fsedcrick Gwynne. 

.25. At Wakefield, William Campbell, 
Esq. W.‘S. to Miss Jane Cleghoni. 

30. At Gorc^ HaU, Aberdeenshire, 
Gideon CraiMtdan, Esq. <]f Xerq^ de la 
Frontera, in Spsin,% Miss Gmtlon. 

At' Edinburglv Alexander Spiers 
Crawford, Jisq. 79th raiment, Wflss 
Mitchell. •- • ' •, 

SI. At MonAnse, Alexander Hadsay, 
Esq. Cafkain oi^ the Kelly Castle East In- 


dii^an, to Miss Cruidcshlanl:]; of l^trhdut- 
th|o'. 

Arfi/e/y, At Paris, Karl Poulett, to 
• Cbarlolte, daughter of the Hon. Mrs 
Portman, and niece <d’ Lord Dormer. 

At Westerhall, Major Weyland, 
16tli lancers, to Lady Johnstone, widow , 
or thcslate Sir John Lowthcr Johnstone, 
Bart. '• 

, NovtMBjni I.—At Madeira, .lohntf’el- 
hng. Esq.* to the illustrious Lady Donna 
Juluna Lconoia da Cunha Telia. 

— At Cltfflon, Miyor Machines, of tihe 
Bci|gal Estahh...hment,>to Miss Maiy Eli- 
^zcbetli Milward. 

' — At Invera#y, John Stewart, Esq. 
of Achadarbinaig, to Miss Campbell,, of 
Ciaigimrc. 

i'. Coloitel Douglas*IVrcrcer, of the 'Sd 
guards, to IVlibs Rowley. 

4>. Jas|)er Eutzow Ilsgermann, Aid-do** 
Camp to the King of Denmark, td Haf**' 
net, daughter of the late Hon. George 
Vcrc Hobart, and sister to the Earl of 
B uckiiiglumsbire. 

6. CaptairP Charles George Stanhope, 
to Miss Galbiaith, of Urncy Phrk, county 
of Tyrone, Inland. 

7. At Holmhill, Durnfrics-Bbire, Adam 
Mosman, Esq. of Liverpool, to Miss 
Douglas. 

— At Dumfries, William Drysdale, 
Esq. W. S. to Mrs Copland. 

f). At London, D. J. Ballihgall, Esq. 
to Miss Ward, Saiidhurst, Kent. 

— At^*ark House, BuuifiJiire, Patrick 
Steuart, Esq. of AuchlunkaTt, to Miss^ 
Gordon of Park. * 

■— H. 1\ Liddell, Esq. to Miss Sey¬ 
mour. ^ 

14. Atwdhiburgh, Thotnas Hamilton, 
Esq. brothfo: of Sir Willftm Hamilton, 
Bart, to* Miss Ann Montgomery Coirq - 
bell. "* 

1.1. AtBeerferriSjDevdn, Charles Wil- 
kin^ion, Plsq, df F^ose-in-Vafe, near Truro, 
to Mtss Ross, o*f Wigtown. • 

It. At Edinburgh, Peter Ilarnwiy, Fa^. 
banker, to the Hon Susan Mary Hamil- 
,ton, secoiub daughter of the late Right 
Hon.^VUlianl, Lo»<J Bclliaven and Sten- 
ton. • 

20-,At Madras.y-Mqjor George Cadell, 
12th native infanrfy, to Margaret, second 
daughter of \yilHam Mdile, Ewp df 
Mains. 
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12-At Londpii, uie Hev, A. A. Edge, 
Rector of Wetherin^aijj, to Mrs Graliain. 


21. At Jlonnuigton, Lanarkshire, ^Sir 
Gtiy Campbell, Bart, to Miss Fitzgerald. 

— At Manse of Cairney, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, John Thorburn, £sq. late of Mp- 
sina, to Mias Finlater. 

— At Frisky HaH, Captain Alexander 
Smith, to Miss C. B. M. Dickson. 

22. At Greenock, James Turner, Esq. 
to Miss Helena Stewart. , 

— At Edinburgh,, John Ramsay, Esq. 
ivrii«ar, .to Miss Ogilvy. 

24. At London, Msyor Terry, of tlic 
2dth regiment, to Miss Eliza Gordon. 

'26. At London,, John Crawford, J^sq. 
of the Hon. East India Company's ser- 

t* _ . 1 . _ X 1 a . 1 . . m 


Lieuteuant-CoK>r»1 Robert Torrens, 
to liliss Esther S. Serle. 

,,15, At Edinburgh, George Lloyd, Esq. 
of Cli^n, Yorkshire, to Miss Marion 
Chrutina Maclean, of Coll. 

20. At Ayr, Eieutenant-Colbnel James 
Shaw, late of the 43d regimenAIiss 
Mary Primrose. 

22. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Andrew 
Smith, R. N. to M: s Siinson. 

— At Greenhall, Mt Arnoy Elpbin 
stone, to Miss Ilandyside. 

----- —f .. 25. At Oxgang House, George Stir- 

vice, on the Bengal establishment, to Misa ling. Esq. capfain in the army, to iliss 

£?_ rt _ IX/ X 


Perry, of Tavistock Square. 

87. At Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Greentree, of^^hc Hon. East India 
Company’s service, to Miss Dyer. 

28. At Rhue, Licutenant'Colonel I). 
M'Donald, Hon. East India Company’s 
sofvici^ to xMiss M'Donald. 

— The Rev. Alexander Waugh, A. M. 
of the Scots Church, Miles’ Lane, Ixon- 
don, to Miss Louisa Gordon. 

At Felbngge, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Colin Campbell, to the Hon, Beatrice 
Byng, daughter of the late Viscount 'for- 
rington. 

80. At Glasgow, Kenneth M'Kenzie, 
Esq. Lochalsli, to Miss Mary M'Leun. 

DZcxmiikr 4.—At London, the Earl of 
Errol, to Miss Eliza Fitzclarcnce, third 
datmliter of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarenct*. 

—“ At ChapelhiR, mish of Cai laverock. 
Captain Alexander Qorthwick, R.N. to 
Muz MaiKaret Rawlme. 


Gray. 

?Q. At Madras, Alex. Fairlic Bruce, 
Esq^,of the civil service of the Hon. East 
lmIia”Coni{)any, to Miss Catheart. 

27. At I.unuon, Win. FuUartou Lind¬ 
say Carnegie, Esq, of Spyiiie and Boy- 
sack, to the Right Hon, LadyjIane^Cbris- 
tian Carnegie, fourth daughter of tfic Earl 
of Northesk. 

30. At Mellcndean, Cliarlcs Abraham 
Leslie, Esq. to Miss Anna Walker. 

Late!}/, At Paris, General Vatier, in 
the service ol his JMost Christian Majesty, 
to Miss Boyd. / 

— At Edinburgh, William Lambie, 
Esq. of the Island of Jamaica, to Miss 
Elizabeth Dundas Crichto*'. 


, DEATHS. 

* I 

JanuxVby 1.—^At Deinerara, Milbken 
Craig, Esq. of Ballcwan, late commander 


5. Rich. Gresloy Esq. of Sthwe House, in the Hon. East India Company's scr- 
neaa Lich6eld, to Mrs Drumin|M, widow vice, 
of Robert Drummond, Esq. ofMegginch 


Castle. 

7. At St Pancras Churcli, London, 
William Hendrickson* Esq. of the island 
of Nevis, to Miss El^ijr«Fyfe, <rf Ja¬ 
maica. , • • 

10. At Wcdverliampton, the Hon. Cap 

41"^ Y) 'KT 4m. 


2. At Brechin, the Rev. M^ Straton, 
minister of the English Epiacoml chapel. 

' — At EongpUJ, Jedburgh, Mr Jau.es 
Davidson,-late of Hindlee. Few passei. 
this good man’s door without a Icind in- ’ 
vitation and friendly welcome to his idiel- 
tering cot, and friendly board. .This be- 


tar,' Jocelinc Percy, R. N. to Miss Sobpia nevolent individual is supposetl to have 
Ehzabeth Waihouse. * ' ' “ ” " - 

11. At tin* Manse of D<M‘liock,.John 
Carlyle, Esq. of Domdek, to Miss Sloan. 

IS. 4t‘V. ester Frew, Henry Richard¬ 
son, Esq. of Wester Vulmore, Sthling- 
shire, to Miss Helen Forrester. 


been in the eye.of ttic author of Guy J^Ian- 
nenng, ‘when lie divw the character of 
Dandy Dtnmortt, - " ^ 

3.^ A t Patrington, in lus dlat ^ear, Wil¬ 
liam Dolman, Taylor, Esq. 

— Af. Lanijholra, Mr Tclfortl, aged 90! 



■ t 

Castjb. 


3. At Sorn pKetfb, Wm. Somraervell, 

Esq. of Hamilton Farm. ^ 

4. At Thomas Bannerman, 

Esq. m^phaiit. 

5. At Edinburgh, in her BOth year, 
Mrs Helen C»ray, late of Newhall. 

|j>u ndee. George Wilkie, Esq. of 
^uchlishie, aged 66. 

\ 6?^t Edinburgh, Mrs Cariyle Bell. 

■ »— At Beverley, in 1^ 78th year, Mrs^ 

Sinclair, widow of the Rev. <}eorgc Sin¬ 
clair, A.M. Rcjtorfif Wilford, near Not- 
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, Wm. Somraervell, ^9. At Montrose, oftiietypus Fever, Mr 


George Henderson, stt%een, of fl»e lU^al' 
Navy, in the 44th year of his Me. 

I — Wm. T. Taylor, Eaq. of Turnham- 
green Terrace, deputy inspector hotpi- 
tals in- the British army. 

— At Kinsole, Xieut-Colonel Henry 
lleddiah Furaer, Royal Marines. 

— Capt. jGeorgfi Constantme Urmston, 
Royal Navy. » 

10. At Little Syon, Lady Jidi^beth 
Percy. 

— At Stirling, John M*GR>bon, Esq. 


“ tiflghaitt. — At Stirling, John M*GR>bon, Esq. 

7. At Muirton, Lady Naime, widow of of Suuthlodge, who for 46 yekrsdischiii'goa 
the late Sn William^airne of Dunsiir- the duties of town-clerk of tliat bur^, 
nane, Bart, aged 74. • and for 34 years those of shcrid^substi- 

— At West End, in the parish of Few- tutc of the county, 
ston, at the advani^ age of 110 years, 11. At Madras, Dr Alexander Stewart, 


— At Mels 
Forbes, Esq^ 


itkd age of no years, 11. At Madras, Dr Alexander Stewart, 
John Damaine. , • secretary to dhc medical board, Ac. ot 

— At E^t William, Calcutta, Thotniis tnat place*« 

pingwali Fordyce, lieutenant and acting At Port laiuis, Mauritius, Willi«gu 

adjutant and quartermaster of tlic Bbngal George Waugli, Esq.® 

artilkry. — At Exeter, in her 77th year, M«iy, 

8. Mrs Goujon Pringle of Crawhill. Dowager Countess of Rothes. 

— Af Stirling, Mrs Helen Littfejohii, — At Lasswade, Crichton Strachan, 
widow of Provost John Gilchrist, aged Esq. late shipbuilder, I.oi-ith. 

70. — The Rev. William Gordon, minister 

—■ At Tinian, Patrick Begbie, Esq. late of Clatt, in the 69th year of hla age. 
of Castlehill. — At CalinOncll, tne Rev. John Blair, 

— At Trinidad, Robdht Hill, Esq. late minister of the Associate Conm-egation, ip 

merchant in Gla^ow. the 67th year of his age, and 40t}i vii hts 

9. In Charlestown, North America, Mrs ministry. 

-.Starr BarretVi after fully compleflng one — At Greenhill, near Sheffield, agetl 
hundred and twtmty years of an active 88, Mr John Fox» who has left children, 
.md various, life. ThLs vi%cFable lady was grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
burp m tlie year 1699 of the Christian to the amount of 100! * 

era, aboiit a year before the death of 12. Ih Glotteester,^ At an’advanced age, 

Charles II.^King of Spain. Pe^r 1. was the Hon. Mrs Hsrley, relict of Bishop 
then Czar of Muscovy—a title now en- Harley, mid idother of the Ri^t Hon. die 
larged to that of Emperor of all the Hus- Karl of Oxford. 

sias ; Frederick Augustus was King of — Dumfries, aged 104, MrsoJanet* 
Poland ; Charles XII. was King of Swh- M'Naugbtj^ relict of thewlast of the male 
dan ; Frederick (gw to Chimian line o^tne lairds of Kilwhanity; niother- 
rno^; William ftl. in-iaw lb Mr White, mathematician;^ 
Peter IV. King of Por- and the nearest relation, in this country, 
(V. King of France. ^ Sir I'homil Ifyslop, Bbirt. commander- 
Montgomeryshire, Mr in^thief at Marim. , 
laker, at the advanced — At Quebec, William Scott, Esq. 
d!,and four years and younger of Wooll. ^ 

s Aggd 86, Mr Thomas Avre, many 

1 , Mins Little Gilnlour* yeaes keeper of the Castle in Newcastle. 
^Stised William Charies He w^s |»escnt *i/t th* riege of Quebec, 
q. ofy!!raigtnillar.' and was one of the men at^fbe gwi Rrom 


^; Frederick (gm to Clirmtian 

King of Dennm»; William ul. 
King.df England; Peter IV. King of Por- 
' lugal; and Louis XV. King of France. 

— At Lanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, Mr 
Evan Price, watchmaker, at the advanced 
age of one hundred/.and four years and 
ten months. ^ » 

At Edrnbui ffl , Mins Little Gilnlour* 
daughSey of tfie cleB^ised William Clrarles 
Little Gilftiour, Esq. of CrrigmiUar.' 


William 


tiiimouf, Fsq. ot^Craigmiilar.' and was one ot tne men atFtne gwi trom 
Lt Me|^e Police, Sprang, Dugald wh'drh tliecele^teil rebel Gen«iw Mont- 
1 , m *' gomcry rcceivw the wound. He 


U 
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? 

afterwards comtnaiulcd a vessel from Ne^/- Mrs jTean Wilron, relict, of the lute^Mr 
rastie In the Httlnhurgh trade for above George Wilson^ merchiinb,.Dundee. 


twenty years. 

13. In the 82d year of his age, Mr .Toh.i 
Thomson, parish schoolmaster, i\Iiithil. 

— At Paisley, Mr Andrew Ai’^righf, 
manufacturer, m the G.'ith year of hi.s 
age. 

— At Dunkeld, Mrs M.-Xwell, aged 

81. 

— At Mone-ss House, James Rtibertbon,. 
Esa. late of Kilhchangie, aged !)6. lie 
ouyived. .all dns own family, (the malt' 
part of which hoturarably bled and dad 

. . _4» .V • _ . ^_\ _1 1 


in the service of their country,) and als) 'island of Jamaica. < 


16. At London, Mis Ifrciuon, lyldow of 
the late Admiral Brenton. 

■— At Lingen, in Westphalia, James 
Macrae, Esq. late ol Ilolrnains. 

— At Nether. Iloust', -'..♦hagow, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nasmyth, latej^f' the 
7th M^'St India i^giment. « .j 

17. Mr Philip T. Meyer, the eminent 
eomjiosi'r and jirofessor of the Harp, in 
the 8Htli year of his age.* 

— At Glasgow, Archibald CSnipbell, 
Esq. merchant m Glasgow, late ot the 


aU the coinpaniotts of his youth. We luve 
flreipiently observed the death of ///r last 
of Prince Charles. Edward’s followers an¬ 
nounced ; and now venture to a.saert, with¬ 
out fear of contradiction, thAt this ib the 
last of the officers '^ho fought under him, 
at the battle of Cullodon, in 17i6. He 
conimundcil a company of the Athoie 
Highlanders upon that memorable day ; 
anei boing perfectly collected in liis stnse.s 
to tlie last moments, hi^ entiiusiastic ae- 
connts of the deeds of other years were 
truly interesting.—iV? th Countr. 

— The Elcctresg of Hcibc, after a short 
ilhiesB. 0 

14. At Grant's Braes, near Hadding¬ 
ton, Agnca Brown, the mother of Burns, 
the poet, in the ftBth year of her age. 

— At Greenock, in the 86th year of her 
age, Mrs Ann Fullarton, relict of the Bev. 
John j^Iunteath, minister of the united 
parishes of Houston and Killcllan. 

— At St Andrews, the I|,ev. Dr Ilenrj 
David Hill, professor of Gresk in that 
University, much aiul justly regretted. 

—^'At Doeraw, in Uie parish of Beiih, 
Lieut. Will. L£avach, of the 21st Uoyal 
North British I'nsileers. 

1.'). AtJeilburgh, at an advanced age, 
Mrs Elliot, st>n. of Harwood* 

— At Canto'll, Captain^ Bobert Su.ir 
Dairyinple, ...on of the lute Sir Hew Ha¬ 
milton Jialrymple, of North Berwick and 
Barjl(«ny, Burt. 

— AtLockerby, William Mertiiij’Esq. 
of Blackford, wnter tli.ere. 

— In iidtil year of his og(», John 
little, Esq. younger of Dum, Newahhey. 
The Grand Dnche^l of Baden, agul 


73. 


16. At Edinburgh, in lier f^Sd je.ar, 


At Loinlon, Lieutenant-General 
James Campbell, ajltHl 76- 

~ At Gosport, Robert Grierson, Esq 
Royal N'avy. , * 

— At Batli, Mrs Helen \i’'.»ticboi)e, re¬ 
lict of Geortre Wauchojio, Esq of Fal¬ 
mouth, county of Devon. 

18 At Bolton, Lancashire, in thtS^th 
year of his age> William Piack, E$q. phy¬ 
sician there. 

— .Mrs Linloy, aged about 02, widow 
of the late Mr Luiley, fonnerly of Druiw- 
lane theatre, who was the father of the 
first Mrs Shernlgu. 

— At Kdiubnrgh, aged 82, .Mr Wil¬ 
liam M (^Icish, printer. 

— At Edinburgh, W''ilUain Scott, attor¬ 
ney at law, &r. Calcutta, aged .32. 

— AtBelwood, John Young, Esq. late 
of London. 

— At IMinto, J.ine, youngest daughter 
of the lion. Captain Elliot, Royal Navy. 

19. At-Edinhurgh, Miss Eb.zabeth Jan- 
net Russell, youngest daughtei of the late 
Colonel Ra=isell of Ashiesteol. 

, 20. In his 79th year, John Mackenzie 
of Torndou, in the county of Robs, Esq. 

*— A\ an advajticad.agc, Mi's Timm 
widow of the late George Thomson ot 
Moyshouses 

21. At the manse of Abcrncthy, the 
Rev. John Grant, ruimstcr of that parish, 
m the 81st year of his age. 

<— At Moyhall, SSr -Ene^s Mackintosh, 
of .Mackintosh, Bart, qmitauii of Chmehat- 
taii, in the 69th year ^ In^agc. 

— At Kirkcudbiight, in the 8bth year 
ot hUs'agt*, and ioth of his ministry, the 
Rev. Dr Rolign MuWr, iy|q of the D^^ans 
of the chajid royal, and ct|]y>lain in ordi- 
n.iry to hn Inic Majesty ** 
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%. mn isM, m. of 

ClatiCfOOHi^ . , f 

At tiaddUngton, Mrs Isabdiy: tMti 
late of MH^mel. 

SttAjle oly> in the priino,df lihc 

•Hcv. fpHVy Garnock* of 

• ^Cailbn^O, Kdinhurgh. 

— A* the manse of Bit«3iclE|n». th^ .Hov, 
Mr minister. ' ^ ' *. 

83.' At his Seat A CiiA-letoli-1iOtn0> in 
^ tlae coimty of Wilts, John Howitrd, Rarl 
of Suffmk and Berk«Jure, Viscount Ando* 
%’er, and Baron Howaidl of Charleton, ge¬ 
neral in the army, of the iita re¬ 

giment of foot, ^veps«r of I^ondondorry 
and C^ulmore forts,^ frelknd* Hiajord* 
ch^ ^rai| h) the 81st \ear of his 
— At SiduAuth, nia Boyal B^hness 
the l>tihe of Kent, in the Am year of his 

Jn Jamaica, ih the pHme of Hfb, 
James Wa^, Es^* oTMayfield. 

— PiinoetSliarles ofSch«toditc&Garo- 
latb, in the 3^tb year of his age. . 

■^'At Homtehiil, Mrs Ihinlop, VUhM 
Ci^iimcdlWlop of Housebilt. 

-x. At Bathgate, the Bev, Patrick Con- 
ncl, minister of the AsiQciatc Congrega- 
ti<m ^are, in the 3Sth year of hia age, and 
.ISd of his mimsfry. 

, 84. Oi{ l^rd the Castle Huntly East 

Indiaman, lor Bengal, James, chlest son 
tjf James Hay, wtitcr to»tl|p i^et. 

-A At ‘Naples, Carding Caracdolo, 
Bfihop ff Palestine. ^ 

86. At Sepne, Mrs Brod^e, widow of 
Rer., JchlwBrodie, IhtO ndm^tev of Kin* 

*— At Aii^nnhid, Miss Mark IRmdaa. 
— ^ at Atebempankum, on 
thO route m Wdtfnopolyv Lieutenant G. 
^ Johnsitme, RnfajK^^ , * • 

88^ At Iloyston, HeOts, •iti*hk TOth 
year, Mr Henry Andrews^ tho editor of 
Moow^a Almanack.” • 

->** yiseountess (iorttOAtkaii^ ^ Gor* 
mauaton CaaBo, cottutTof MAi^. 

At 

Eag. ittejMO|^W>f thA hotlk. ' • 

At Iprtj^w, Agnes 

Buchaoaitjl' jtoUct m Jan^ Fislier. late 
krtner at' Crtttgend of Campd^, dged 8S. 
Her busban^iedaS^ J9e^ihher, 18(l6, 
age476. Jpmy were mtifkif 68 years, 

voi. Xlll. PAOt* II. 



i^r, that ^>71, 

0 Oiaaih 'tlB ^ 

dr housO; wid Ihete || | 

g i ait^Avera^ Uyc^ in .tl^ 
epa, ^lieVnaasydesceliiaahts, < 
68m>e'ttUl sBVe* ‘ 

8». At near Forres, Nid 

•Currie, E^. of I^lUingfldd, latesurgeoS 
in the 78jth regiment. « ' 

8r. At' in the 80th y«ir of 

her age^ Mrs Janet Macintyru. , • 

’ — At Mundie, parish of Aherdal^ 
the Rev. Daaid Muisi^ hl< 

— At Tranent, the Rev, dtohert 'Shi>‘- 
refP, in the 66th yeair^Of Iris age, arid 4fd 
•hf hk ministry. ' 

— At his seat, Trelowarren, domwalt. 
Sir Vvall Vyvian, Bart. 

. *- At Optttto, Mr C. De Monti; iun. 

^Glat^V’ 

^.;At i^nbUrgh, after a few days ill* 
ri6«/M<a Hathoru ol Castlewigg.' , 

At the manse of Cleish, MisS IJR* 
rabeth Darlitig. ' 

— At Otd, near Berwick, Mr George 
Laing, farmer, 

At his house, Fyfe* Place, Ihmald 
M^aine, EsiJ. tactchant in Edinburgh. 

29. At SUhnineHill, Berks, Miss Grace 
Camphell, daUght^ of the kte RObert 
Campbell Of Moiizie, Esq. ' ■ 

At his hou«<e, Glrorge S Square, Edin¬ 
burgh, David Blair, Esq, merchant. 

30. At London, John Latouche, Es^. 
one of the r(!presentatives in Parlimpcnt 
for the coun^ of Leitrim. 

— At Ord, Aka, M‘K«n»ie, E'^q. of 
Ord, aged 66. ' ' * . ,< 

In*the Island of Grenada, Mn Chap,' 
Brown, youngest sow of Jlr John (kbunt 
Brown, W. S, ", 

'31. At (kinberwell, on the flay he com¬ 
pleted his 98th year, thh Hon. (Jolonel 
Fetcr^Pri^. 

-2*' AtPldinbuftgluXicutcuant-GeneraU' 
WBliam Robertson of I.iule. 

• ^ At Pdi^i Robert ATexarider, second 
oiNI oS the fate' LiCuteuam-CTcneral Sir 

Lately ^—tlie Fnar's Veniiel,4htttt»- 
agod'r#, jtoidget Constable, wife of 
Dj^eph Johnstosf j,blaq|(sraidi, who is left, 
't^iht|age of 87, to lament |hc Ipss of a 
fUftiier, "hyAjm he had n^ unlkd fn 
marriage and ^mdiai no leaf 

than Btty-fo^r years and a half. 

• K ’ 



tttefy. At Rkaffwocid^ 'Hr€^xlst^^ -At M*lteiin, tv^«se 

' |kA)b, Allied oit httudr^" ^ ti»o jcm, mttttkti haom •wu 
wlio Hv£^ ia tla» reign of t^iee Mn^ i ^ lOS years and three roobdiii. HwIkbs- 
iraiS many years a inerohant in the New- -hand rm many years a tenant on the 
fonndlfn d trade. eatcijtn o# Breadaihane, and (the heTfdima 

■—At Chacewater,Bliaabeth, thedaa^h- a servant at an inn at KiUin, in the year 
ter of Joseph Ralph. Though she had ftWi, mhon Prinpe Charles th'"., 
1 cached her 21 st year, her heigh^ watC vtRh lylMjanwdie shook hands^ end often 
only two foet ten inches ; s% vyaa not at boosted of th^ honour, 
ill deformed, but father WeulM'opCBrtion- At James Hc^artb, Esq. 

ed. iJuring her lifo she wm nev<v known,•' aged deo|dy regretted ‘ 

to laugh, or cry, or utters any sound what¬ 
ever, though It was evtdenc'she both saw 
and heard ; her W|i;jht never exceeded 
twenty pounds, * , 

— At High Wycomb, Bucks, aged 89,* 

Mr Matthew Hates, one of the oldcbt and 
most celd>nited hortieulturistsinthekiug- 
dom. 

— At ber house iu CastleMrs 
Mure, widow of the late Wifiiato Mote, 

Esq. of Caldwell, ohe of the Barons of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer in Mootland. 

— At Crail, in the prime of life, Wil- 

liara Moedonold Fowler, Esq. writer iu 
F.iflnburgh. , 

t- At her seat, C«rlfon House, near 
Malmsbury, aged 82, the Countess of Suf- 
fblk. 

— At Horsley, Gloucestershire, John 
Sheppard, Esq. 

— At Tianark, in the 59tU year of his 
age, Mr James Ilamiltoui late farmer at 
Jerriswood. 

<— At his house, the Stirling Castle, in 
the parish of lYelawney, island of Ja- 


mai^, aged 82, Wilham Sawyers; E8(|. 

.— At Goilalming, ,NicholaSvEoftus, 
Esq. finmcrly licutcnant-c 6 loncl of the 
4th regiment of dragoon guards, in the 
> 80th y^&r of his age. 

— At London, a Scvi weeks aftesr his 
return from Tnma, Robert StewarL Es 
of the Hon. F.ast India CohqiaB,y'«^ 
cal service, third son df tint late Rpl 
Stewart, Ebq. oi[ RaUadiin. > 4 
Fkbriurv^I.—A t the* Vfllird ?«&4 ttoat 
Spaninh I'onn, Jamaica, Frandli<ii(abarifi, 
Ksq.|,^rmerly a reiliresentatiwp: in Atoem- 
Wy for thc^ parish of St Thomas. 

— At her house of kjiss 

Stair Primer(»e,y«>ungaft daughhs^llie 
kite Sir Ardilbild ErimenMUi, BmL si 
tHgaipace. - ‘ >*> . 

At (3«ySeld^ Edinbuti^, 

Mr Robot Horsbui^h. 


—'At his houae, iS York Wace, Lon¬ 
don, Joseph) Madocks, Esq. of in intLain- 
nuttien in his chest Mr Madocks was 
the first kmateur of his day. His 
performance of .Eawtaff was truly eaceel- 
lent. He was lOTg*tii«axmviviiqtl emnpa- 
nion of Frank Nortliy afterwards Earl of ‘ 
GuUfop^. * • . 

— At Ardfreck, in the fsle o^Sky, Mrs 
Macleod, HoWagyir of Tidisker^ at the ad¬ 
vanced of 91, 

3. At Irvine, the Rev. James 
sem, minister of Irvhm. 4 

—At Edkhdigl), Gideon |]nncan,£sq. 
assistant cwtnialiasary-generad. > 

At Manley, HeVcodhiie, Mrs Man- 
ley, of Manley. V .. * , 

— At M Andrews,'the Rev. Wifttam 
Richard, aged 79. 

—* At Blithfidd, in Staffordshire, Louisa 
Lady Bagot, relict of the late, apd mother 
of the present Lord Bagot. <. • 

5. At Dublin, suddenly, in an apcqdee- 
tic'fit, Petcff Pi^cs la Touche, Esq.^ 

7. At the garland, near Kilbagic," Mr 
John M'LMty, in the 74th year of Ms 
age. . ; ' 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Scrym- 
l^ur, eldest son of Heury ficryingeour 
Wedderbum of Wedderburn and Birk- 
hill. Esq. .iL. 

H. At London, the Bight HhtiiBil'l^ 
caa^ Gibbs,->llde<l^:A Chie^imice oJ 
tlteCmutnfiflomaiou Pleas. 

10 . As Pasbon House, Geo^ tiodk, . 
Biq. m Wfdderhora. 

— At Bedlitw* Princess Abn Ehaa- *’ 

fas|hLauisi 4 his Royal Highness 


At his hoitse ia'^Newman S&net, 
liSftdcm, Benjamin y^sst, H9q. iir'n^ent 
of thp |loy4.Atedemy> in the 8^'yeu^sf 
liiwtagA^'. *^ - 
*— At '^orwoofiM* Mm EHnglelOf Toaw 
waodiee.' ^ . 
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tier haam in Cbsrlol^ S(]^NUie, «<>f lier late Jti^ ^ 

Bklititmi^^ Mre Balfour, widoirc&lilfin Charlotto. \ 

BaUb«^/£aq.<of Balbtrny. ' 1^. At Kirlecudbrifrbt, Sarah, wife of 

a«<>«ij|||J*ote9:liead, ^ra Jaiw A*hirthttot, WiUiam Mure* £a(i. or Twytiholm MatM* 
smulft W Al^iMider 6<ird«ai^>Sa|< o^In*«39, , ^ 

vwlwtj'e. * ' "i^Al ^ Petdlreburgh, Mr Broom, a 

r-TAt Salutation, SoBlr^tttliii^ton, in Kii^s tnessong^# He had been sent out 
his l6'^th year, Mr Benjlt^tn Garnet. , odth diatiatomu to Uie llusaian fhveitt* 
— At Bath. di#Rcr. l^owmiawas, ment, aammncing the death oi our late 
AL.£lw M.D. rector of AB SaiMil^Atd- Ki|g,'*and the accession of hhi preaOiit 



Sodcty, and Mht^of ^e missiotis to the SSt Afexatider Masmuid, of Clifton, Bart. 
South ^ ' • 'M.' At HillhouM!, rery suddenly, WijU 

At St Andrews, David sen. *li{0!n M^BSitel, Bsq.4»f Hillhouse. 

BlOq. ^V * * ^ •^•At Bubliii, I^OMiard M‘JSfiUly, Esq. 

At Rothesay, in'his fi3d fear, John of <#0 Jriili bar. 

Blain, Esq. late collector of the ehstoms 10. At London, tfie Right Hon. Lady 
theta, ahenB'-&ubi^tnJtf of the county of Mary HoOrietta Erakine, sister to the 
Bote, and es^missary of the Islet, ^ Karl of R^lyn 
Air ^Db,'Sutherlandth»«^* in the 
&4t|h year oi h^ age, Mrs Jane NiehoL 
9011^ rdltk of ^ me dohn Maodtmald, 

Esq. Breakish. 

1^. At Perth, Patrick Stewart, senior, 

Esq. aged HJ. 

•«-< At Bumtislaud,' Mrs John Young, 
leuior.' 

At Fcsaobello, Mrs SusanmrHarries, 

(rife of Captain Pierie, H. N. 

At Jgoster lilodat,*M|sa Jane Wad> 

3^, of Eastar Mo^t. \ ' 

^3. ift Jhiidcy, Mra Eonny wife 
>f Alexander Campbell, Esq. sherin-sub* 
ititttte, Plifiloyi 


— At Brighton, Major-General John 
Lindsay. , 

— At 103, Annee's Street, Edinburgh, 
Edmond Livingston, Esq. aged 89 yaan. 

—At Edinburgh, Sarah Nobcott, spiRute 
of William Maule, Esq. 

— At London, Catiierine, Mfldoir of 
John Hunter, Esq. Brunswick Square. 

— At Paisley, Mrs M'Kerrell, wife«f 
Fulton M'Kerrel, Esq. • 

At Orchard House, Paisley, Henry 
Bowie, Em. of Alounthlpw, aged '7.$. 

17. At If ilmarnoc^, Mrtfames Meuros, 
bookseller. , . 

— At Star Bank; Thomas Simpsotb 


At DaViffltone, Mias Calder, of Da- Esq. of l&tar, aged 79 
ddAone. 18. At BanS; Mr .lames Ittilacha taie^ 

— At MaxweUton, Miss Ana Maso* <hant. * . • 

alB, OftCfmielum. . ' . -i-Jn Cleveland B!ow,St James’s, Lon- 

At sea, obeli' ceii^ of 4yt^e,*Mf dog,,Mid<’^.Geiicral Hamilton, colonel of 
3ooige Wilson, assistaKMRatgeon'm his tlm Royal Wi^gbit Train. ^ 

Vfl^esty’s gun-brig die . — At E4mhi^h,Georcc Kincaid, E«j. 

’ — At Annat Lo^>ti««r'$Ul^, Lieut- i^Ad son of aliolate John Kincaid, Esq. 

’ << -•— ' • ^ ^ 


Suucvd R<heft Btua^f 

At EdiiAui||he^lSae^; tfab^ yottnguid 
laughter of^Coln^l{#cll»ltad^^ 4x1 
Portinon^ P^C.Bt< . • 

14.# At>i]9eidi^«(HhuHea Gwdon,^^. 
iteooOeetor bfeiulsiy Kebo.^ , , # ' 

— Itt Sloafie StieeATLpiidon, Oksatal 

W'alkev/BAmAiAiBiEW ‘ 

— At K^htsbridge, aged 84, Hr Mi* 


of^ncaid. 

. ..^.’gir Dsvitt Dundas, G. C. B. 
of Royal Military CoH^i^ Ch^sea. 

Arwe house of h«r father-in-law, 
SirWathimWdUf^^, , Bart the Hoboura* 
Uc Mariaiine CumoU, ouh^daui^Nser of 
Bit fttjiht BoiyBttoneas 

19. At<$taf^, Mr'Taylor, 
merchant. • • - .,.>5 •' " i 
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19. At her house. Hill .Street, Mrs Jo-1 2 SL At 'rracton, |i|^n<L Mrs C&tha- 

StWa Hamilton, relict of tlie late Ed^rwJ J rine M‘Cartl»y, aged Ip3 years. ". 
M‘Cormick, Esq, advoctde, Sheriff-depute ' 23.' At Savil, the islaad Sunday, 

of Ayrshire, and Solicitor of Tonds for ^ Orkney, Mrs Helen Douglas. / 
Scotland, i At Thcnurst Cottage, Berl^^s, CcJo- 

— At'Largo, Archibald Goodsir, Esq. ncl Sheldrake, of the royal artillery, 

M.D. Meinhcr of the dtoyal College of 24. At Ayr, Mr QilbertM^CIyrg^^ine* 
Surgeons of London, and late surgeon in »chant, ag^ 82. 

the Fifobhire regiment of militia. ' * — At the inqnse of I’nrnlf, Mrs’oiu- 

— At his residence in.Park liOne, I^n- art, wife of (hf'He'P. William Stuart, 
don, oi ap infl.minjati()n in the dungs, ''28. At No. Abbeyhill, Edinburgh, 
Edward Cooke, Esq. loPJ Under .Secretary ‘Miss Jajuet Mactlonaldr 

of State in his Majesty’s Office for Fore'ign — Aft’Aberdeen, Mrs Niven of Uhorn- 

Aftiihs. ^ ^ ton. 

— At Kdinhiirgh, at the early’age of ^j). At Selkirk, Mann, spouse qf 
18 , Francis Alexander Gatherar, thW ‘E. Mann, Esep ^ 

sou of .lolm Gatherar^ F.sq. surveyor t>f Lafi-hj, At Alalta,.of 4 m infiammation 
tiiV'B for BanfTshire. * in the.liowels, Vice-Adiniral Sir T. Frce- 

— At Newton, Airs Eli 2 .ibctli Bu-■ rnantlc-G.C.B.Commandtr of thedeetin 


(hunan, relict of .lohn Craig, l^’sq. Belle- the Meafterranean. J 

w.in. — At the Isle of France, Alexander 

20 . At his house, lA Alanchoster Street, Williatn Young, Esq. Comniissury-Ge- 
MiinchefatiTbquarc, London, Gilbert Hall, iieral of that islan^. it, 

E.sq, — At Bath, suddenly, Y-'cc-Admlral 

■— In St (hles’s, Norwich, in Im 90th Faycnn'an, aged*65. > 

year, Mr .Toseph Leonard Mopsigny, by — At Bloomsbury, Airs Boswell, relict 
birth a Fretuhman, and *many years in of Bruce Boswell, Esq. of Ivor I.odge, 
the ser^ ice of the unfortunate T .oius XVI. Bucks. 


holding the post of private seeri'tary till 
the dealh of that ATonarch. 

At Fdinhuigli, at the house of her 
nephew, the Ilev. Dr Meiklejohu, Mrs 
Margaret Croe, iklost surviving tlaughtgr 
t.l the late Hugh Cree, Esq. of Saline 
ShdW. 

21 . At Ettnckhank, near Selkirk, VVil- 
liHio Scott, Esq. ot Eltnckbank, kite of 
the isbnd of Jamaic.!. 

— At Ardoch, Captaih Charles Aloray, 
youngi'sl son of the late ColoiterChaiks 
■ .Moray;,Stirling, of Aliercairny. 

»— A this houses, in Lower Brool! Street, 
liOndon, in the 92d year of his age. Vis¬ 
count Curzon. • j 

— At Ajr, Air Henry Cowan, junior, 
wntcr and hanker. 

— 'J'he Ilev. Dr Georg^ Lavv^on, of tht 
Associate eongtegation of .Selkirk, in thi' 
71 St yjear of his age, and 49th of his im- 
nifti y,' , 

22. At Alelville House, theBiJSjht Bon. 

All Milder Katl o^Lqvt* and Aiclvme. 
aged 70 jtaw., ’ ® 

— Aill^slie, ThgmA. Inglis, Esqoof 


— At Hanover, in the 71.st year Of Ilia 
age, Lieut.-Colonel Sir James Bontein, 
one of his Alajesty’s Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber. 

Mahosi 1 . CapUin Jometi Aberdour, 
R. N. 

— At Du.nfrits, James Gruj^ain, Esq. 
of Eurthheadf late writer in Dumfries. 

— Airs Knt)irinc Burd, wife of Rohert 
Diek, writer, Edinhu^h. . 

2. At AIu‘5sclburgh,MrsGuiKi,ag^l73. 

3. At Edinburgh, Airs Greig of Leth- 
aiigie. 

At Berwick on Twtx’d, in his 81st 
year, John Constable, Esq. late AlAarr 

Lm '“t ^ 

— At the manw of Tain, Airs Altyri^- 
ret Brodie, ^idow of tlie late Reverend 
Charles Caldcr, mmister of Urquhart. 

4. At Gihraltgr, after a long illness, 

Alajor CTmrlcai of the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery. ' ! „ ' . . ; 

' — ASrs^Sandetnon, eged 99, relint-of 

Air Xhomas Sanderbosij , 

— ^At Edinburg]^, Miss Grace..Brown, 
eldest daughter oft the late Captain An¬ 
drew Rto^n, 
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RTHS, lif ARf^AGES, AND DEATHS. 


of Aires. « ' “ 

—’At Eoscmarkie, Charles Matl 
Esq. * 

5. At Manchester, James Knox; 
of Glasgow. 


• ‘i+. At Perth, Mr Thomas widhart, 
;f*E8q. wood-incrchaut, . 


late of Glasgow. — At Mr M'Kean’s, Union Placoi 

. —.'•ilSWCarnsicle Cottage, Campfic* Ilo-j Glasgow, Afiss Eliza Cook, of NeWtqjlfi 

hart Bryson, Esq. IlaU, NorthuuilH*rlaiid. 


;.unistlame, 


Major-Gaieral Pqfrjck Mackenaic, Colo- • 25. At Cadogan Ten ace, ucacr London, 

^ ^el of the 2d Uoyal Veteran Battalion. in Uhr SO'th year, Mrs Moore, widow of 
8. At* Bennuls, Hugh Ronald, Esq. of Drl&Ioorc. ' . . • 

- Bcnnalb. . ^ At lus house Jh Forth Stieel, iii Ins 

•9, AtQuceufifcrry, Mrs Mary Ufacken-,«58ni year, John Thomson, Esq. mei- 
zio, tvife of the Rev. Jdhu Hendeison. ' cljant, Edinburgh. 

— At Bcverlc^fc^’typhus fcier, Lieu- ^ At Innergellie, .Tames Lumsdame, 
tcnant-Gener.d Cheney. * Esq. of Innci’gelhe. 

— At Toorestlilo, Major-Gdu'f Keith L At No. 1, Prince’s Street, EiUu- 
AlacalisK^of Loup. ^bttrgh, Mfcs Beafris. Tliom.soii, aged 22 

. 10, Su^cnly, while walking jn his — At Glasgow, lyrs I'oals of Baillics- 

garden, near Tangier, m the 73d year of ton. 

his^ge, James Simpson, Esq American — At Edinburgh, Miss Mary C.mip- 
Consiil to tlHKitqieror of Jlorocco. hell, thud daughtei of Lord Snecoth. 

13. At Allahabad, East Iinlics, Grace, 2(5. At Montrose, in the OOth year of 
daughter of the late James Robertson, his age. C*ptayi David Valeutme, of hia 
Esq. Sujierintonding Surgeon Ilonouiable Mujestv's navy. 

Company’s Service, Dmapore district, — JrUiusi Esq. many years in < 

Bengal. the service of the Honourable East India 

14. At th'.‘ residency of Xepaul, Bo- Company. 

bert Stuart, Esq. youngest son ol the late — At Kingston, .Jamaica, the Rev. 

Sir John Stuart of Allanhank, Bart. John Brown, minister of the Presbyte.- 

' — At ^franraer, James M'Jsair, Esq. rian Establislnnrrit of that city. ^ 

late Suigeon of jlie Rojal Navv. —At Edinburgh, James Dickson, Esq. 

45. At»St PctcrsburghM^ouis Diuiean Depute Cluk of the llij^i Court of Ad- 
Gassauqyor. Esq Secretary to the British iniral^. 

Embassy at the Court of Russia. 27. A t Torr House, in the prime of 


Alexander, Esq. of Boydston, in the H5th dest daughter of the deeeaK'd Sir Andrew^ 
year of lus ago. f ^ Laude* of Fountairiliall, Bart. • 

i?0.*At Annapolis Royal, Xova Scotia, — At Knock, Banffthire, Alexander 
^^CssistantA^nrgcqn^^. A. Simpsttn, of the Strouaclu Esq. 

60th light infantry. * | At Edndiiirgh, Mr William Mat. • 

as. Mr John Forsyth, 'manufac^ircr tin, late bookseller there, aged 7 h. 
;.inGla:^ow. . • # At Aberdeen, ageii 71, Mrs Niven 

N 23. At Perth, Captain Cohn Campbell, el Thornton* • 

of the West Perthan^local militia. — Alexander (JraJiam, Esq of Lune- 

•— Af Daventrlv Northamptonshire, kilns. Jf 

Lieutcnant-'EoloTlM I^vid Rattray, la|e At Kingston, Surrey, fh the 7dth 

of the 63djc^rBent of foot. y^hr of his age^lJeutenant-Geui-ral Oa- 

—fA.t DunkeldJi^Ir John Proudfoot, briek .lohnstoii, V tlfe Honourable Ea^i 


of the West Pert 
•— Af Daveni 


—DonkeldJy^Ir John Proudfoot, 
aged 79*y^. \, . 

24. David ,Pat|r8^ |!aq. banker and 

insurance broker in Plbnburgh. 


briek Johnston, V tlfe Honourable Ea^i 
India Companvjs .Service.* * . 

*— At Seaf^ Baths, Jos^^th Tliom- 


~ At Kihfaons Cas<Je,^rs Johnston, Jamaica. 


son. Esq. Jc^urgh, late of the island of • 
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, At Leith, Joseph Stoney, Esq. lat^ 
of Stoneyhengc, Jatoajca. '3 

SO. At OrmistoD, Miss Jane Johnston. 
— At his house, George’s Square, E-» 
(linhurgh, Robert Little Gilmour, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

, — At her house in Castle Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs Skene, scn.,of Rubi.slaw.e 
— At reebles, .lohn Muriuy Robert¬ 
son, Fvjq. Comini-ssary 'and Sheriff* Clerk 
of Pcebleff. 

— At Ilillhousefic'hl House, Mis 1^0- 
bel Uainiltou,,,widow of the deceasedpMr 
Alexander Rrown, titierclmnt in Euin- 
burgh * 

— At Dumfries, Mr John Dnnn, mi¬ 
nister of the Independent church thertt 
no. In the island of Tobago, Mr John 
Dmicati, inerthiint, , 

— At PhJjnburgh, Uichaftl Drake, 
youngest son of the litc Admiral Deans of 
Huntingdon 

— At his houfet, in Finsbury Square, 
Tvondoii, 111 the 8oih year of his age, Ro¬ 
bert Service, Esq. 

lU. At (lloucesfcr I.odge, Ki lus 19th 
year, (horgo Charles Canning, Esi]. 

— At Haiiijistead Heatli, in the prinie 
of life, the Hight Hon. Fninot's; Countess 
of Huntington, lur Ladyship ba\ing lam 
in on the Sunday preceding of her tenth 
child. 

— At Epper Grosvenor Street, I.on- 
dou, Patrick Crauford Rruce, Esq. of 
GlelU'ly 

At Seaffeld, near Dundee,^'John 
Rut ter, F.sq. * 

-- At .laiiuuca, MisstPoplj^am, daugh¬ 
ter of Sii Home l^ph.iin. « 

Lahhf, At Ilain^isUMd, the Hon. .Tohn 
Dinisdkle, Huron of the Russian wnpire, 
in the 7yd year of his agt. 

— Ma,joi David Carstairs, of the 8th 
iTiVgnncnt of native infimti^rjai'tcr one day’s 
illness, of thoh ra morbus, at Cannatore, 
wear AIadr,i>. ' • * 

— At J.onth, aged 97, ‘Mr EdwaM 
JUvtb, lor many years a very eminent 
gia/ictiaml dealer in stock, and an eiiten- 
sive wool-rdt'i shant. 5 

— At M.nsmoic. near (Jlocester, Jolfti, 
Rogi-is, ar the aUvaVieed age of 107 years. 

— At Aiif^i^, in Franw, in the 17th 
year of her age, of the small-pOx, Goot- 
giana Clephane Brooke, rfclest (kughter 
of Kir .Joseph RrookY. Bart 


Laieh, At Bath, Mfierildtb year, the 
relictwor Dean Ogle, and mother of the 
late Mrs R. B. Sheridan. ** 

u>— At his house in firent George Street, 
Wekluninster, John Hosier, Esq. in his 
67th year. 

— At Aird, Tsleof Skye, Mi»if«®^cd.,- 
nald, widow of Captain Charles Macdo¬ 
nald. f A ^ 

( — On bo'^^ his Majesty’s ship Sap¬ 
phire, in the West Inches, m December 
last, Afr Andrew Hutclnsoyi, surgeon. 

— At Nagjwrc, IJeutenant-Golonel 
Henry Munt, C. B. of the 6th Light Ca- 
^ valry. « 

— At Negapatasn, Lieutenant and Ad¬ 
jutant Archibald Rdnkm, lid battalion 
23d rc'f^iment. 

— ^liiJ’aris, suddenly, J-,ady C'ourtc- 
nay Clurhe.sUr 

— ^t J.ondon, Ashe ton Clirzon, Vis¬ 
count and Baron Curaon. 

At London, Benjamin West, 2sq. 
in the 82d year of Ins age., ^ 

Aeim I. At Gaderwarrha, India, the 
head-quarters of Colonel Adams, John 
Syme, younger of Uyedale, Lieutenant in 
the loth native infantry, and Deputy 
Commissary at Nagpore. 

— At Triiicomaiee, Thomas Miller 
Buchan, surgeon of his Alajesty’s ship, 
Minden. 

— At' Kt Crdix, in the AVtst Indies, 
George Allan, y.sq. 

— In JshiAica, of a fever-, Charles 
Wight, son of*Alexander Wight, W S, 

— xVt Salisbury Green, Lady Dick, 

Sell, of Prestonfield. ^ 

— At the house of Wm. Wilbcrforcc, 
Esq. M. P. Kensington Gore, the very 
RevtTcnd jj^ftiac Milnei, D. 1). F.R.K. 
Dean of Carlisle, President of (iueen's 
College, Cambridge, Imctsuoii 
fessor of Alathemaiics in that University. 

— At Ansfruther Easter, David Hign- 
derson, Esq.late Commander of the Prijne«*^ - 
of Wales excise yacht, aged 77. 

2. Suddenly, ait^d^rwick, ia the^’Silsh 
yekr of his age, Tl'IiV**®. Esq* of 
Cruister. , ^ ‘ 

— At Brompton, in tMe 42^,year of Uis 
age, Dr TUcanas Brew<A, P?fflf«ssOf of Mo¬ 
ral PhHoeophy in t|^ Univerfity Af Edtn- 
burgb. ' t y i »■ 

■— At'»CheK!»baBi, Mujor-General 
Keimnis, ‘ \ 
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o«8C,HaativerS<iuare, * 14. At Paris, Dmut: HeltH CoU^, rdict 
LATnUon, tlw Honourable the^Karl pi" Sir David Ike pf Eskgrovp, JJart. * 
of Harewood, *gc<l 82. In Oxiord Stnvt, JA>ndon, in her 

Beitli, in the Toth year of bis ,7tth year, the Dowager I.ady Iku'goyiw. 
age, Mr Williain vniitc, bookselio/in •— At the I'api' of (iood Ho])e, Hugh 
Bcith- SpotUswopd, Em|. of till’ Civil S'enice of 

7'^^. 4^ Gountc$s of Faucouberg, the Aladw-i EMaUlislnnenf, 

*— At Caleutui, Alts HoIktI C’iinii>bell. * — At Hieluiiond lUy, Punee Edivardi's 

h.^At CatHpbelumn, Alexander Auld, klJntl, N<ylh Aftiejua, the Uev. Mr .\»- 
1‘isq. of Crarcohide, Ind 1 b^ of Deiue- duw Nicholl. » 

* , 15. Home, Mr ,lohn Ih'U, of EJin- 

— At Pertk tlft Ikv. Henry Sangstcr, buuh, hurgton. 

’ ftumstef at Iluiubie, in the A3d year of At Bahse lliveiV IHotith, in tho 

» his uniuaiy, and S2d oi his age. Bif of Honduras, ^jss Pfingle HtAie. 

• — .Vt D.nighrliiv the Rev. .Tohn Jar- ^ I- Alexandu Mollat, Kwj. oi Sundiij- 
dino, inniister of the tuVshoeiate Rurgher • will, aged 7y ye.iis. ' - 

congregation, insjlitfVkl year of lus age, t- At Ins house, St James's Square, 
and *Hth ot Ins mi1ift,uy. • lllinburgh, JamesRobeilstm, Kmj. W. S. 

— .U Old^Harboiu, ,kiua)C8,^C’harIei. f —-At Monti ose. Miss Katherine Ogil- 
CoplaiKi' late of Aberdeen. /vy of NowlouimlJ, aged 79. 

. 8. ThoSTtas Karl ot Selkirk, 1/ord IJeu- Iti. AQreggeuiey Castle, .rohn Men- 

lenant of the .stewarty of Kirkcuttbright, zips, son of Sieuart nries, ]v>ci. of Cui- 
dit4 in Krance, ui tli^ ISth year oi his dares. 


— At Dumfries, Miss Agnes Kennedy, 
hCcond daughti i ui the lute Fr.iuciJ> Ken- 
tiisly of Dunurc, Ksq. 

— 4t his uj artmoiits in Hampton 
Court Palace, Colonel Thouus, Master of 
the Hobts, and Ijirooinot the Red-Chaiu- 
ber to hib Majesty. 

— At (il.'sgovv, after a shoi't lUness, 
George Mmnro, Ksq. • • 

— At Pei iyead, Ihomas Arbulhnot, 
luiq. mcichaiil and baftkYMien. 

^ —‘At Bath, AlexanderVlart, Ksq. late 
Taeutawut-Culoncl of the 11 th ngiment 
of light dragoons. 

— At*Hillhead, All John Mairof Hill- 
head, late fanner in Ciooksule, of Lou¬ 
doun. 

!).«At llaira»g, Lochalsh, Captain* Pa- 
Grant, iate^’ the 6Hth ragmu nt, 

11. At Hassflfgbad, ot^ tlie junjJle fo* 
vq». Lieutenant John Calnpbal, of the 
,lOth regiment ot Bengal native anfantry. 
% — At Penh, Convener Jnhu Aluire, 
fleaher, in the 84th^jiaar of Ins age. 

la. At Calcutyfin tlie a7tti year of 
hi* age, LfauJfcwffnt lames Steuart, 
i3. At^t AUtlrewl, Mrs Alison TdSli- 
dq4» til® hirt mua^ri^nog rlaughtet of the 
late Pfiaeipal TulWeph, Umtwl 

College, an^rehetorthe Key. Mr Thom¬ 
son, minister atViD|oferiii% m the 85th 
ynv of diet age. • 


— In Conduit Street, ll.inov<t Square, 
l/ondun, 'VVilli.mi Maou.n«.ir,i, p'i>q. late 
Capttuu 4» the lluiiouiahle East India 
Company’s SeTvice. 

— In her house, South Audley Street, 
I.ondo»,^Irs Su,svtmia Long, m tlie lo.'ld 
year of her age. 

— At IJ.ith, in his 8Kih year, Lieute- 
nant-Gern'ral I'illiot, of the Boyal Ma¬ 
mies, a deseeiulani of tlie iainiiy of Stobs 
Castle, Roxliurglivhire. • 

“ Off the ('api of Good Hojie, on 
Ixiaid ot tile Castle Iluntly, East ludia- 
man,•Lieutenant Altxamhi I’hlshcdm Ro¬ 
bertson, of li is i^Iajisty’s yj-th riginuait. 

17. At Monymusk House, Sir Archi¬ 
bald lAan| of Monymusk, B.irt. « 

— Sanquhai, Airs Alargajjct lk»- 
ken, wife of Lieutenant David M'Adani, 
iff yie royal marines, aged 
« — Iti l'p]Ki Norton St net, London, 
m his 87lli ycifr, Claud llu'-sell, J'.sq,*' 

18. AtDo«,glafi Afaqs*. iii the 8 td year 

^ his age,«tke Reverend V\ illun'n M‘Cub- 
bin. * 

—• At the Pavilion, Brighton, a cov- 
sumptjijn, IHf Charles M:u>wo]* one of 
ihe junior Pages of the Pit-s.cute to Ins 
Al^testy. ^ • • 

— At Cheiacole, in *tw East Imhe,, 
fLieutenaat j/torp Dun, of tlie 'jnth le- 
gunciR nadWtHnlantry, third son of .lamca < 
Dun, Esq.*of ShawjwBrk, near .SelkirJtJ* 
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1^. In hts year, the Right Revc4 

‘rend (’harles Arbuthnot, Lor<l AWwt 
the Scots Monastery and College of St 
James's in liatiibon. , 

— Hcypoor, of a fever, IJeufcnant 
Richard Fraser, 5th Bengal native in¬ 
fantry. • 

' 20. In (Tlainorgatislure, of a rapid^dc- ' 
f line, occjusioneil by tin; bursting:' of a blood 
veshclj^Flaton StannariK Barrett, Ks<|. 

— Ai Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Stu¬ 
art, diuightur of the Iat<> John StuaK of 
Castk'ion, f;M|- ^\^ S. y 

2f. At W orKingtow Hall, Mrs Canfcn, 
wife of J. (’urwen, lisq. M. P. fbr^he, 
county of t'uuibciland. k 

— On hiB pa.s.s.igo from the islandlof 
Ceylon, to lus native Luid, Captain John 
Ritchie, of tin 7.‘fd regiment. ^ 

22. At hiNhousi, (iaytiLbl Place, Alex-' 
ander Ronar, Fsej. ol Kutho,,•hanker m 
Edinburgh. 

— In (Icorgt’s Squaic, Edinburgh, 
Morgaict, wdi of Colotud IVIuiiro. 

At lus house on Rlaekhcath, Peter 
Law no, Esq. of Einespie, Neotlaud, aged 
56. 

— At M ansc of Cluny, the Reverend 
Alexandei Meirns. 

— At I aifiiiefife, Orkney. Mrs Strang, 
wife of Williiim Stiiiiig, Kaq. 

25 . At Oueensferry, Mifis Alary Da¬ 
vidson, aged M(i. 

' — At Edinburgh, Air John White, 
vi'itci to tile signet. 

— At Juines Street, Piinhco* London, 
I’atiuk ('olquboiin, Es(| LL. D. 

— AtSolsgirth, .laiqeB Tail, Esq. in 
hib H.'td year. 

2<i. At Edinburgh, Airs Isohel tiard- 
luT, wife of Uich.'ird Hotchkis, ^uq. of 
Tcniplehall, \V,,S. 

At AVick, Patrick**0,'homson,,Esq. 
.wTilei, in the oUli year of his age. « 

— At Donoiistcr, E. Topham, Esi(. a 
deputy -liMUen.in^ and acting.niagistratq 
for the North §nd East Kitkngs of \ ork- 
sliue. 

Wuruoo Tank, in Wagur, Oap- 
tam .l.umsfcMacTnurdo, the ilopourahle 
East India Company's Itesident at Cutah. 

- Vt 1 anglcy,<.Kent; the Dotyigci 
Duclu iS of Ncxtlunnherland. 

—*■ At lioudon, VVilliain Dikies, E5q. 
oi' the firm of Cadell and Navieft, book- 
sellera in the Strand. 


28. In consequence^ a Vail firom bis 
hors^. Sir John Trollope, Bart. D. C. L. 
of Casewick, near Stamford, Lmcobislure. 

k— At Gargustown of Redcaatle,*'Alt‘x- 
antfiW Madkrquhaf, o/uzi Roy, at the ad¬ 
vance d age of 10'} years. 

— Art Tunbridge AVelE, Captw^oi^,*. 
Allan ATaclcan, of the W7th regiment... 

29. At Catnij^ltow'n,ntar FortC^rgo, 
in the 73d yejp- of This age, Air Alexander 
TulJoch, merchant there. 

31. At Sierra Leone, Air Henry Alex¬ 
ander Flhot, • • *' 

Latch/, The Dowager Lady Gage, aged 
feL ' 

— Fldward Laaoclles, Earl of Ilaic- 
wood, drc. ' ^ • 

— The IlonouraUIe^uguatus Richard 
Buller i/ljanvcrs, uncle to^ the J?',arl ttf 
Laneshorough. 

AIA^ 1. At Kirkiddy, Johir'Fordj Esq. 

2 At Eil.nburgh, James Steel, Esq. 
writer in Edmbuigh. v 

— At Clova, John Ilairv, only .son of 
Sir Harry Niven Jjunisdeu of Auchin- 
doir. 

— At Aladras, Sebastian HoUbrd Greis, 
Esq. 

3. At Ijoiidon, Mrs Christian David¬ 
son, wife of Air Tlioinas Hay. 

— At Ratisbon, the Rev. James Ro- 
Iwitson, througli wliose perilous exertions 
the galldot Koninnn, svith hn>S'ten thou¬ 
sand Spaniards, < ffccti.d their escape from 
the north oi tieiniany, and iioon atter 
joined their aiuntrymcn who were thpn 
struggling for their independence. 

— At Birdstone, James Alorrison, Esq. 
younger of Craigend. 

4. At Hinckley, Leia'stcishire, Mary 
Ann, daughtei ot the late Sir Alexander 
Kmloch of Gilmeiton, Bait. i 

5. ^ At Pcith, Captaju.Archihftld 

bell* on the half-^iay of the 50th regi¬ 
ment. « 

— At Smart’s Buildings, Loudon, In 
her 105th ytur. Ann Henley- 

6. At Point St A,'Wle8, near Muirtretdj 

Mr John M'"atson. ‘ . 

— Peter APTaggartjr-i'.sq* senior^ aged 

eo. * ' 

— At Toward, Doo'Hort Afah^waU, 
Esq. *. •, f 

7. At Milnfield, Alexander. M*Dondl, 

Esq, sohdlpr . 

—At E^nburgh, Mr JohnrRoss, writer. 
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t. At OovanMa^^ the Rev* John Pol¬ 
lock, D.D. 59, and in the iJSUi gear 
of bis wuiust^. • 


ift «tlie Manse of Assynt, Helcni ^.'astle. 


ijieutenwrjt*colonel Henry Worsley, ee- 
jpor m%ior of lus Majesty's 34th rcgi-* 
ment of infantry, captain of Yartnouth 


wife of the Reverend Hugh MackGCM9!l, 
J).I). 

,*- i^^i^narang. Jam, Jolm Polwarth, 
Esy. 

lus seat of Heaton Lodge, near 
Leeds, General Georgl Belfijird, colonc^ 
ot his Majesty’s 8Uh rcgirasnt, 

9. At Aberdeen,^iu the prime of life, 
^ lA Jamt^ Sunpson. 

^ — At Covington Manse, the Reverend 


At Hamburgh, Mrs Mary Cynniwg- 
bain, ipouse of Alexiuider M*i,aicn, E«iq. 
merchant. Hamburgh. 

• 1.5. At Lyons, ]\lichaol, suvond son Of 

Robert Uog^e, of (hlmorehill. 

— At Pitnacietp, Archibald Meiizies, 
, Esq. of^btnacrci’. * , * 

f At AberUepn, Patrick Mdne, Ksq. 
moinuopate. 

At Montrow', JVIrs Jean' Strifhm, 
Iter of thelate Patrick Straton, Esq, 


Bsyce Little. • j^lauphter ol thelate Patrick Straton, Esq, 

— At his house, Cnaiguostock, John of llontrose, in the 85th year of her age. 
Ure, Esq. late insrclwnt in Glasgow. Belles leaving handsome legacies to her 

10. At CheltenliaTii'f, m the .5 Ml* year reljltives, she bequeatluHl the lollow- 
of his sige, Ma)or-gencral Sir.hlaylctt ftigsmns:—To the poor within the town 
Eraniinginirn, Kmght Cominandcr of the wf Alontroge, L.lOOO ; tor the edneation 
Rath, atid t^^‘the Royal Hanoverian Guel- of poor children, L.inot); for the benefit 
phic order, adorn 1 of. the-Royal Horse ol decayed gentlewflitien in Monfrow*, 
ArtiMery, and commanding ofheer ot tlie L.lOOO ; to the K))iscopa] chapel of Mon- 
lloyal ArtillA-j iii IrelaiuJ. ^ trose, L.lOOO ; to purchase a house for 

— Jif Norfolk Street, Stnnd, London, the officiating elergymau of the chapel, 

Captain .John Andi'rson, late in the sea L.^}OU ; to llu* Seamen's Box, L.y iO. 
service of the Honourable East India — At Airblas, near llainilton, Gavin 
Company. Alston, Esq. \V. .S. 

— Atlas bouse in George ScjuarCjEdin- — At Edinburgh, Mr .lames Coekhurn, 
burgh, Captain James Tod, late of the hitely of the Linen Hall, Edmbuigli,.iged 
Honourable East India Company's naval 87. 

service. — At Duurobin M ains, Sutln'rlandslure, 


► — In W4inpolc Street, "Limdoif, Henry 

John, second Sjpn of tbellioii. Jolin 
TborntonJ .eslie Mclvilte.\ ' 

At Rinetoii, the Kcv> .Tames Mac¬ 
donald, chaplain of the late 76th reguucnt 
of foot. 

12. At lliggar, Mrs Margaret Noble of 
BMldmgsgill, at the advanced age of 82. 

— At BraeliPiid Manse, Mrs Sommer- 
vi^',^idow of the late Mr Samuel SoJn- 
|l#»vjlle o€ Anipl^eriaw. • 

' At Inchgaffl), near •Farfar, Vrs 
Eiimbeth Ure, spouse of die Rev. John 
^ tjkmner. 

’ — Suddenly at Naim, ih the 70tb year 

<« hi» a^, the Kfcv^aaac Jtitchen, up¬ 
wards of 40 ye^jpuister of the SeccS- 
tuiHi congrqifati9»^(<i*. 

*13. At Ijj^iibTflrgh, Mr Jaifies .Sawert, 

.. booka^r., Y 

13. At Airth Cast^Mrs wi.« 

dow of WiU^m GraE^ of Airth, Esq. 

— At Newport Wight# Brevet 


]\Ir Alexander Stewart, manager ior the 
most Noble the Marquis and ISlarchionch?* 
of Stafford. 

— At Hopcville, Caithness, Mrs He¬ 
len Siflclair, wife of, Davifl Brodie, Esq. 
of HopoiUe.*—A, few houns afterwards, 
at Stanstill, Ber sister, Mrs Henrietta Sin¬ 
clair, of^Rthduh, both dauglittis of the 
late Ja^cs Sinclair, Esq. of Harpsalale. • 

17 . At Sillwood Paiji, Sunninghill, 
Berkihiro, Mary, the wife of George 
Situsou, Esq. agtd 48 . 

—■ At Dunfermline, Mr Alexand^ 
|leid, mer^^iant.there, y 

y 8 . At Laurieston, Miss^nne ISrskine. 

20 . At Broughton Place, l.dujbnrgh, 
Airs Wallace, widow of the Ia(cj||amcj> 
BcEyamm Wallacp, Esq. Boirduav. 

r- AtM'ranent Lodge, Mtss Margarffc 
Inglt^. ’ • • 

21. In Gower Street, Britford Square, 
LAndon, Alexander Hendros Sutherland, 
Esq. FJi.Av #' * 
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8S. At Milton, the latiy of Sir Dav^ field, near Bury, secl^tary to the Boatd 
' Hunter Itlair, Bart. < ol ^ricniture. 

— At Ardoch, Mrs Moray Stirling, ia/t/y, At London, John 6rant,E8q.of 

widow of diaries Moray Stirling, Esij. of ',yalUbon, ni the island of St VMifccnt. 
Abercairney. ' At Arcueil, in !• ranee, Mr Bljgilen, 

— At Banff, Jainefi (iardmer, Ksq. Sccretaiy of the Royal Society of London, 

late of the Island of Jamaica, — In the jiarush of Aighsh, 

— At Bath, the Right Hon. |.rf>rd tiintj of Killarney, at the very advanped 

Sherhurno. u age of 1 lo je.ys, Theodore SulhvaJ, the' 

iiM.^At Pmkiehurn, near Mushelhurgh, ,celcbiatid bard. 

Ah\jndur Lindsay, Ksq. late jfnysiciau —At Dmdigul, Major K 1*. Steren- 
10 Dublin. , son, of the 1th N. V.‘i)att,alion. 

— .liiiius Patiick, F,s<j, of Knowload, —At Rome, Sister FortunetRcncarel- 

.Stiriingsliire.* , U li, of tlie Ursulme order, m the I0£)tb 

2i. .\t J'erth, in the 73 d year oflhef year of her age, and the 71 th of her ro- 
age, Mrs 1 ‘angh, sjKiUbC to the RcVi Dr' sidence in the coeneiit. 
i’ringlt k — At Belfast, in'tl^o (iAth ytar of his. 

— At tllasgow, Mr William MiSer, age, Dr Denham, ttl&”cclebrated Irish pa- 

mcrchant ; triot. ^ r, . / 

a.). At Alontrcal, Cajitain* Alex.'iudei' —• At rjvPark Camp, in Jamaica, 

Webster, .'jOth regiment, • Lieutenant llettor Innes., oP^iie y2d rc- 

— Mrs Kinl.iyson of .leanfield. giinerit 

— At sea, on his return from Lislioii, — At her hom^', Si John Sheet, Kdin*< 

Thomas Stodart, Esq. (Cardona Mains, buigh,_ Mrs Pljihps, widqiv of Iticliurd 
Peebles-sliiie, ElJiston Phillips, Esq. 

— At his house, (rreeno^k, Patnek A few days ago, in the 7.jth year of 

NiehoLon of Ardmore, f*sq lus age, 31r Edward Sinilli, of .Spilsby, 

. At Auehindmny llonso, Mrs Iiiglis. in Lintoliislnre, who was one of th<‘ most 

'£9. At Iiivtiiicss, in her yeai, singular characters iii the kingdom. ~ 

Mri Marjory Maclean, relict of Mi Alex- Until within a very few years, it was his 
.under Lee, nierfhaut. comstunt jiractiee to rule on a bull, and 

30 .\t Inverness, at an advanred age, iiiste.id of Miioking tobacco he h.idhii. hay 
Mifis Ann Alackintosh. saltnl, atid si*dked it inste.id «i that plant. 

31 . At the Manse of I.ochalbh, Dr By his wilJlh" directnJ that his body 
Alevaiuh-r Downiis . should Iks i^t^iAl to the gra\e by poor 

— At SirdmliTigen, near Fort William, men, who wAe to be paid .is, eacli ; t^'tt 

Mrs Sti'Wart, wjti, ,of Duuean .Stewart, tlio fuiural should tii.e place t'lrly in tho 
Euq. of Acluiiu’oan. ^ luoiiung, and that none of his iciativcs 

— At M.iiket Wvigliton.'iMi Bradley, oi Irund'-. should attend, or any niourn- 
tbe ^'orskhire giant When deaill he mea- mg be worn by them on his account, un- 

■ bured onne feet in length, and lljrcc fett dcr a forfeiture of their resjiective le- 


over the Bhouldeis. 

LuUh/, At 1’ollen.svvood, near Dybhn, 
in the rOthyearot lusage. Ileal Admiral 
5nr t'harle.s Kortescue, iKt. Ulster King 
of Anns. c . » , 

— At UpBf't tirosvenot 'Street, I.^n- 
don, P.itnek Crauford Bruce, Esq. of 
(ilcn^g. 

— Tlic flight Hon. Wilniot yaughan, 
Earl of Ijisbume. « 

— Olivia, Dowager UhuntcsB of Rosso. 
— \l hiS sbouse in Sackville Street, 
London, aged upwards '^f SO years, ^le 
- celebrated Arthur Young,’^Esq. of Brad- 


gahes. « * 

At.Drumboy, JDgland, JMr Ilefe./ 
Hamilton^ aftheudva^'d age of lOf. 

— At BiisAol Ilot-wells, the Dowager 
Countess of Granard. * 

— At London, T.ieutcnant-Coloiy^ 
Haiulfieldj funuad^of the 22d> regunent 
of loot. ^ , 

JoNfc 1. At SunuY^'Caf^tahi Htdieri 
Cftitipbcil,*of tlie ^omlftiV ar^y. 

— At Guernsey, ^.icutenant jMtdtfiw « 
Natl»nii^ JCapier^t tbe RoyaPNary* 

S. At Doiiiueptonn, Geof^ Buchanan, 
Esq. in Ric 69^ j4ttr his age, ' 
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a. At Perth', J®’' Gloa*?, Esq. of JtO. At Leitli, Jklr John Murray, mcr- 
Grecnhill, m the 85ia year of hia a{te., ' clpint there. 

.•J. At the AianV of Bervn;, in the 81st 11. At his house in }..yiuHloeh Place, 


year of tiieafte, the Rev. Holicrt Croll. 
i. At lioiulon, the Right Hon. Hans'y 
‘ IJr.ittan, M. P. 

. ■ ♦ AAcT’JUsley, Mr .James MiUe», ca¬ 
shier to tlie Union Rank Comimny, Pais- 

it’y* Z '> 

— Francis Drumnioifd, E^q. of .Sloane 
Street, in the county of SfidtHesex, c.ip- 
tain in the late J^Stn regiment of foot, in 
th^ of his age, repreBentativo of 

ahe aneient and respectable family of the 
Drummonds of Hausthoruden, in the 
comity of Edinburgh. • 

, .5. At NagiKKirjj^cSLantler Mnir Camp- 

liellj assistant surgcdfTJn the East India 
Comp.iny’s serpee. • • 

fi. At Bath, aged 67, liieutenant-Colo- 
nel Flint, r.tte of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service, IMadrus osuBlish- 
mentf 

— At Arbiliath, Mr .h^in Eylcs^ sur¬ 
geon, inMie 47 th year of his age. 

— At Delrow, Herts, Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel I.eighton Catlicart Dalrymplc, C.B. 
l.5th hussars. 


F|linburgh, Major .Jame« Weir, R. M.of 
Tollcrosa and Diumsheugh. 

I'i. At l.anuion, Major Archibakf Mac- 
lachlan, of the Hoyal Marines. 

• — jlttiumisfeirv, the Uov. John Hen-* 
derson, inim^ter et^lhat p irish. 

— At Bath, the*Hon. Miss P. Holy 
}lutchinKon. * 

— j^hti til ay, Es(j. of Birdston, at the 
advaijk'd age ot 78 years. 

—pvt Bangalore, iii the F'ast Indfes, 
I^ajp Doherty ot the Kith light dragoons. 

• III At Content Street, Ayr, Mrs Anna 
Buchanan, spouse of WilhuTn A Smith, 
athiftTiiU Aynshirc yeomanry cavalry, 

f— On bis passage from Deiiurara, 
Francis James Adam, Esq. youiige.st sou 
of the Lord Cluct ConmiisKioiier of the 
Jury Court, • 

— At Crossnuchael Manse, the Rev. 
John .Tohnstone, m the 6ith year ol lus 
age, and .tTth of his ministry. 

14. AtRrougbloii Place, Airs Jemima 
Xaddell Bell, wife of Air Gcurgo Vule, 
merchant, Edinburgh. 


7. At Annan, Ijeut.-Colomd Brown of 
Uofiseyroach, Jamaica, after a long and 
severe illness. 

8. Mr John Stewart of Irteerdunning, 

• aged 80 yc!tl«. ’ • * 

— At Soroba, JMary, dem^ter of Ma¬ 
jor M'Dougall, younger hfVwoba. 

^ At Charleston, South ( iirohnu, .John 
Marshall, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Hugh Warrender, 
Es<{. of BurntsBeld, his Majesty’s agent 
for Scotland, and Deputy keeper of the 
Signet, s 

9^A4; the palace of I^o, in her 60lh 
yj&^her Royal Uyghuess Frcikica So- 
'^phia Wilhthumar^riiwesa •Duwagci* of 
Oraoge. 

* , «— At Aberdeen. .John Abcrimoinbie, 
-T late provost of Aberdeen. 

— At Edinburgh^ Mr Gcaorge Wau- 
cliope, late tol^c{»mst, .Shakespeare 
Square. ’• * 

In «a 4 J 2 p, fi^ar lfenary,*in India* 
^ Stewart of Stenton, of the .'sd re- 

giin^t, K. L Madrasj^tablt'4l||t0^^* 

— At Kilm^nock,. Mra Agnes Smith, 
relict of th4 late ilu^ iia}t«'Eaq. Ir¬ 
vine* • * • 


— Agcd.SU years, tin* Rev. William 
Richardson, D.T), Jleetor of Glonfecklo, 
and formerly n .senior Ecllow of Trinity 
( ollegc, Dublin, 

•— Suddenly, at Paradise, ncur Kelso, 
Mrs Agues Stuart, aged 71, widow of thi^* 
late Mr .lohn Jerdaii, Bailie of Kelso. 

— At his seat at Aske, in Yorkshire, 
aged TIT, Thomas I.o^d Dubdas. 

16. A t Ins seat, Pglersham, J .ord Cliarle# 
Spencer. * 

17. At* I4mckiln8, the Rev. William 
Hadden^ minuter of the gospel tlicac. • 

1.0. At his house, Spriiig Grove, near 
Houn|low, the Right lion. Sir Joseph 
Banics, Blrt. (1. C. B. Ihresiihiit ot the ^ 
Royal Society, aged HO. 

J— .4t T.uijorc, in tile East Indies, 
llajis Gortloit,«E«q. surgeop on the Ala- 
draa establishment. 

— At his house, Abbey Ildl, Edin¬ 
burgh, tlj£ Hon. Fletcher NorAou, Boniot 
Ba«>u of tlie Court of Exchequer in Scot¬ 
land, pne of the 5Wost judges iu the three 
kingiionis. • • 

^ AtSUmntnp in ytarkshire, the Rev. 
Charles BailH^ Hamilton, Archdeacvni of 4 
Cleveland. • ♦ 
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Iff. At KtlinlwiTgh, Mrs Margaret Cm, 26. At Aberdeen, Miss Bibella Brebner, 
relit t of tbc late Mr M'illiatn ArClitfb, daughter of Alexander Brener of Lear- 
printer there. ncy. * 

21). At (larolina Park, near Edinburgh, V ^7* At Edinburgh, in the 22tl year of 
ArchijiaUl I'ockburn, Esq late of Cock- nlo'age, Alexander Duncan, the eldest 
pen. Air Cockburn enn red into the Fa- son of Air Alexander Dallas, W. S. , 
culty of Advocates ii. 1762, and was long 28? At Carphm, Mrs liait.» >• ■>* 
Shenjf-depute of the county of ^ahri- —At (iiasgow, MrPeter Af'Pun, Pier-^ 
Imrgh, winch ofhee he filUdfi;reatly to the chant, .aged .Jff years, ‘ * 

satisfaction of the publie. lie w.as after-. 2f). At hir seat' Hyde Hall, Hertford- 

wanfs made .fudge Admiral, airtl in 1700 shire, the Fairl of Koden. 
wasappoinufl aBaronofthePourt^f K\- Ln/e/i/, Lady PowWsenurt. ^ ^ 

chequir, in the room of Baron Sr’wart -—Dr Mansell, Bishop of Btlstol. * 

M?)iiciiiWe, wliichrhe resigned inf'HOff, — Suddenly at Brighton, the RigJ> 

and wassiurecdcil by Baron (’lerkHanray. Honourable Lord Hwydir, who beld*4he 

■— At Leith Walk, Air .John Alarlhail, situation of offimating Great Plwniberlaiu 


sculptor. I 

21. At his hoiLse in Edinburgh, .K)hn 
Mackenzie of Appleeioss, Ksq. ^ 

— At Hydrdmd, t’aptam ‘^riugle Fo 
ser, 7th rcgnntiit Alailrus native ui- 
tantry. 

—On his passage from .Tamaiea to this 
eouiitiy, Uobtit Alurray, lOsq of Knap- 
dale, 111 that island. 

‘22. At Ins house in Jsiielvdson Street, 
F'dinburgli, Dr .John Aluiray, lecturer on 
^helnl^t^J in Edmburgb. 

— At hhalMlon House, Surrey, Mrs 
Dhvet, spouse' of AV'illiain Oliver, Jsstp ot 
Dirilabyre 

— A r the house of I.ord Viseount Dun¬ 
can, Mis Osw.dd, wife of AloxHTuler Os¬ 
wald, J'lsij. and lur infant son 

— At (treeiioek, Mr Tboiiias Boag, 
lucrcliani 

2!1 At IK'fiot Row, Edinburp^i, Aliss 
t'lmstiaii Ilepbuin Donaldson 

— .lauKS Walker, Esq.'hf Weedmas- 
hall. 

— \t Edinburgh, dames Moodie, Esq. 
late of Mcisettcr. 

~ At her bouse, Buceleuch (Street, 
Edinburgh. Miss Lawne. ' v 

2> At his bouse it* Belmont, Eliza- 
lielh, the wife {»f Bear At^tieral Ehnst;ie 
of Baberton.,, ' " T 

— Ai (’aiuiton, near Newark, aged 96 
years^^^Mr Willmm Talbot, bettor known 
m that ncigbbourlKKid by thq^^iiaine of 
“ Did tJiandad.” He was tather, graud- 
fatber, and great-^andfither to Edjf ehil- 
dieii, of wljoTft there are now living 1)6. 

— Alexander Christii^n, Esq* late Pro* 
feasor of Humanity in 'tlitf lliuveniity of 
' Edinburgh, ‘ 


of England in rigdit-af lu,s wife. Lady 
WiRaughby ifF.r^Sliy. 

JJO.. >Vt lledpath, Mrs Ne'ill, aged 61. 

— At Dunbar, in the 74th year of lui. 
age, Air John Goudic, late'ibanufacturer 
in Glasgow 

— At ICdinburgh, Air William Gfiffith, 
umbrella inatuifaeturer, in'hi.s .^j6lh year. 

Jm\ 1. At Port Louis, Mauritius, 
(k'orge Waugh, Esij. 

— At AIadra.s, I.ieut. .Tames Brown, 2d 
battalion 10th regiment ii.ative infantry. 

2. At Burrock House, raitbiiess, ,Tohn 
Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock. 

— At Brcclun, Air JaiiKS Alonis, 
bookseller there. 

8. IiV Lo'iddn, the lUglPtMlon. John 
Earl of htw^lvnore. 

— On his ^lAsage from India to-Eu¬ 
rope, liobcrt''IIunter, Ksq. surgeon iiv^c 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

— At Tiiestc, Colonel Simpson, of the 
Royal Iinpenal Marines. 

4. At his scat at Fulham, the Right 
Hon. Thomas liord Mscount Haaielagn. 

'— At Cromlue Point, near Totrydium, 
AlrsMwiy Ogilvie, wjdowof ll?e laU'.]^",s 
Andersoi'', Esq.« Su]^rvisar of Excise,' 
CJreenock. ' ♦ 

— At Itovihi, Mr Daniel Wardrej), 
aged 92 years. •*’ 

' .5. At Wick,«33^iliain Macleay, Esq. 
latt' piovosfc of Uuu,bi^rgji, in the'60^ 
year of his age. ♦ ^« 

“ 7. At h\ti house, TirtJ0mliil.l. ue«t LAsS- 
wade, Williikm Swanston, Esq. li^ 

Kirt'e. ' 

At Mc»ntreB«^»Mr Atetxander. Pater¬ 
son, in SVf^ year Sif his agp. 

— In Kingston, Jamaica, Mrs flarah 
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Green Baker, i ff»ale of colour, aged of the Rev. William Anderson, minister 
140 years. She baa lived to sec Ucgf ly th of the gos-iwl there, aged 48. 
generation. * • . 18. At Mtratmeln, New Brunswick. 

-r- AffI8fbver, Robert Wjplwootl, Esq. T^Ir (ieorge Launc, merohant, 
of Garvock, • • 80. At Alontrose, Mrs Elmbetli Stt«- 

8. Miss Ebaabeth Pettigrew, of Green, ton, daughter ot the dcccatst'd John Striv- 
i At^Balgoiue Gottage, FifCRbirei Ma- ton, Ksq. of Lauristou, in tile 8tith year 
jor ijaines Douglas, late the 7th royal offber age. • 

'VetcraiHjattalion. —‘At lui^rnea^, jMrs Susanna IMucud'. 


At Parklnll, Stirlhigshire, Airs (’a- ^ 
thcrine Miller, rehqt of Andrew Muir> 
head, Ksq. Castle lAnken. 

' AtiBippemoss House, Mrs Stirling, 
..^l^ulow of tlie late John Stirling, Ksq. of 
ffipjiendavie. , 

— .\t Grci'iiiicld, iwar Alloa, Mrs 
Atorrisoi), of Gre^field. 

10. At Kilsyth Mai»e, the Rev. R«bert 

Rennie, D. D.^ . 

— At I.args,* James, only son of George 
Stirling, Ebijf Glasgow. 

11. In (iuoeii Street, Kdinburgh/Miss 
EUsiafecth Keay, sen. , 

— In Gcorge’b Square, Gla(^ow,_I)anie 
Robina flruwiurd I’ollok of J’ollok^ age<l 
SJ yeai s, relict of Sir He w t^rawfurd, Bart, 
of Jordauhill. 

— At Trinconmlco, of cholera morbus, 
in his IHth year. Air l^omas, amidships 
man of the Leauder. 

At London, John Anderson, Esq. 
of Kermoy, in the county of)C'ork. 

• — At hi»yalace m Ghelsel aftpr a long 

illness and general decay^otliiaturt*, the 
Hoy. BrovjjnJow !Norih, lajrd Bi- 

^bjjp of Wiiicliester, Prelatt of tlie Order 
orthe Garter, Provincial Sub-Dean of 
Canterbury, and Visitor of Alagdalene, 
New, Trinity, St John’s, and Corpus 
Colleges, Oxford, ^E.A. and L.S. llis 
Lordship was aged 79, having been near¬ 
ly 4dyiear8 Bishop of that Diocese. • 
rfAfTAt (Bay near Windsor, Airs 
.Tames I.uiasay, w^e ofdilaplaiiy Lmdfiay, 
grenadier guards, agttl 23. • 
j, 16. At Beith, William Flemii^, Esq. 

' writer. 

— At Eastbouars, liged, 78, Gideon 
Walkiushaw. IlewATather to 12, grand- 


ifttcr, wife of Norman Macdonald, Ewj. 
,Scalpa.’• * 

—.A.t Eklinbiirgb, in the 83d year of 
her AIiss Graham, only leiuaimng 
dauj.|itcr of the doceijjscd .bftmrf (Jtallain 
qi* f^quliapple, Ksq. 

* ‘ji. At Portobello, John Mncinlosh, 
EsfH late accountant of the Uoy.d Rank. 

.Tutnes Towers, Ksq. l’rofe>.M)r of 
il^idwifery in the Umversiity of (ilasgow. 

— At AUoa, Airs Margaret (!owie, wife 
of .John Dsmpinond, Ksq, writer there. 

— At Ncwbatlle, Diana, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Colonel Donald Macleodof 
St Kilda. 

2,5. At Kdmburgh, (’olonel Robert R<dl- 
he, of the Jlon. East Ilidui (’ouipauy’s 
iscrvice. * 

26. At Holy wood Manse, the Hov. Dr 
Cnchton, minister of that p'lrish. 

27. At Mullye, on the Nepaul frontier, 
Alajor Chailes Petei II ly, of tin- 2?<l rts 
gimentBengal infantry, eoinnianding tin* 
Champarur bght intantry. 

28. At Buriibide, Thomas Cnchtoif,- 
Esq. 

29. At Joxlith P.tikj near T.iverpool, 
Klim Anna, witc of Jdr Jcdin Macintyn*, 
merchant. , 

— At InteruesH, James Krrol Gray, 
Esq. surgeon. 

80, At Glasgow, in the 8Bth year of* 
his age’, .ibhii I.ove, J‘!sq. rni reliant, 
(irlas^w. 

T- At<reneva, Captain Siqihen Gor¬ 
don, of the 5tli (fragoon guards. 

— At Wiorksqjr, Nottyigbamshire, Ro- 
Dejt Barber,'Bhq. m the year of hi* 
age. 

31. At Chebscl’s Court, Edii^r^, 

wjife of Wil- 



yi/Tlt/ living^ he had been in the . — At lus Andrew's Square, 

employ of the Alarq^ of 61 Edmiiurgli, DorotheaCJcrki, «Jtlesidaugh- 

ycaiBLSli.of.his ayi yet at his ,tewof J<iaeph Bell, Eiiq, suigcon. 


Lordship’s work*. 

FIT. At^lairh^ie, .<« 


Lutely, Th* Right Heveiond W. B<'»- 
wife net, Bisliop of Cloghcr, 
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Auorisr 1. At Blackness, LnihtbgKuv, 
Mr (icorgc Alliin, merchant m Liv|r- 
pool 

— At AUanht'ld, near Leith, Mrs AJ- 
lan. 

a. At f’hapc‘1, Fife sill re, Robert Ar- 
nott, Esq. in the 7Hth year ot jus age. 


♦ ’ / • 

10. At Ulmmbe ^*lact, Kent, in the 
fil^t ytuir of his age, uie most Honourable 
Waltei, Mai'quis and Eafl of (Mnoiidc, 
in Ireland, Ji/id llaron Butler itt England, 
and Governor of ihecouniyof Kil¬ 
kenny. 

At Ayr, Adam Stewart* E|q. 1#** 


At Edinburgh, iIk' Reverend David Liverpool, iiihis HOlh year. 

Dickson of Persil.iiiiK.' , * Jl, At London, the Right IJon. Ladji' 

- . Jdiford. ' 


4. At Balntack. nr the parish of Jlut 
ton, age-tl <>9 yeaib, Davul Ciralunn, Issq. 
banker. % 

.‘i. At Rmssels, Major-Gencra Sir 
Wfili.nn NkIioIsotv Bart 


— At Norwich, agt*d 46, Captain Ro¬ 
bert'J'lnkli r, R. N. w'hq Mgnalised him- 
selt by lus intrepid bravery in steseralFn-^ 



— AI Paisley, ’’I’lionias 
lab' lum'lmnt in (iliisgow « 

— At Bologna, willnii ao hour of each 
other, (Jeoige IMet’k of (’aiiipfield, Eb([. 
and Mrs .Janet Aleek, his wife, 

0 At Stank, in the paiisli of Ruth- 
well, in tlieSAtli year of her age, Miss So¬ 
phia Ru'lianlson. ^ <. 

— At Forres, Williain 'J'ulloh, Esq. of 
Bogfon, and formerly of Calciifla. 

7. In Duke Mreet, Westminster, in 
her S6th year, the daughter ol the late 
Dr Hutton, more than li df a century ago 
Aiclilnslio)) ot Caiiteilmij. 

— At Wliitsome manse, Berwickshire, 

£he Reieund George Drummond. 

— At WalU, Mifis .Jane Ker, eldest 
daiightei oftJiibert Ker, Ewj. 

— At his house,, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Brown, Esq. bookseller. 

— At London, .lohn ITftjuhwt, Emj. 
of the Ordnance Office. 

8. At C 0011 ibc House, Surrey, aged 64 
years, Beestoii Long, Esq. one of the Di¬ 
rectors of the Bank of England. , 

— At Gilnierton, Miss Clins'.ian Trot- 
icr. 

— At Tayhiuk, Mrs Rndggt Yeamny, 
spouse of CnqrU's Guthne^ Est}. 

0. At Jdverpool, the celebrated Miss 
Afargci-et M'Avoy, whose faculty of dis- 
tinguishtnj? wlours, &.p. by touch, 
lieu'll e lise to so much discussion about 
Pliree viars since. 

At seif (si urmg a, voyage from Bom¬ 
bay to r,alcutta) Lieutenant Donald depute-cleuft to tftg commisi^ion of Tienda 

man McDonald, loth Madras native in- — At^lba^oil'., Mr WBliam Mudie, 
jfantry. ' mercbint, agM $9. • , «•* 


shipmnutiincd 
yeai ^7^9, and was one ot the 13 pirsoiu 
who, with the -Mptain, were turned adiift 
in .1 boat by th< uiiitiiu'ers.*' 

—- On ho.ir«i hisM yesty’s ship Tartar, 
Ilow'ard, third sgn ot Colonel Sir Ikiward 
Dougkis ^ * 

I'j. At Edinburgh, Mr John itwanston, 
merchant. 

— At Dumfries, in the 3Sd year of lus 
•ige, Mr Davul .lefterson, writer. 

1 1 . At Edmburgli, Mrs Fmlayson, Wi¬ 
dow ol Mr William Fmlayson, formerly 
of Savanii»h-]a-Mar, .Jamaica. 

— At Kijiigsburgh, James King, Esq. 

— At fBd,* NorthampUMishire, Alls . 
Barclay of Xllflrdief, wife of Roliert Bar¬ 
clay Allaidy'ci',*l'lsq. of^Ury. * , 

— At Biureli, in Germany, in the^,t,Ii 
vear of' lus age, .John, eldest s6u of the 
Hon. John Sjiencer. 

— At Edinbutgh, Mr Ilidhard Cleg- 
horn, solicitor at law.,, 

16. At Edinburgh, John Livington 
C.impboll, Esq. of Achahuler. . 

17. At Edmhurgli, ;1ohn LivingsTOflc, 
Esq. of SfiortTidge-liml. 

— In .Jamaica, Hugh Walker, Esq. of 
Carron Hall. ^ 

18 . In the eighth year of her age, 
phia Albina .Georgina, <ldist dau^terto 
Mr and Mrs Gordoh of Auchlunies. 

— At trlaegoiv, MK Hay, reh'ct of 
‘Hugh Hity, Esq*'of Forls, P^t;ij(j^ire: 

— At Lude, Colonel John 
1ft. 4pt,Edinbur^n, Mr .Taurtea Miller, 
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W. At 5ath, Mi^or^Gcneral Sir Gran¬ 
by Thomas Calcraft, Knight of tlie or^t-is 
of Alana Thebe'®, Tower is^d Swurd, ^Itc. 

.— 'fVmcomakv, LieuWiiant Benja¬ 
min Stow, of lus Majesty srijp Leafier. 

21. At the manse of Kincardine, the 

A}('\|ndcr M'Beaii. • 

— At Brussels., Licuieuant General Sir 
•'Kwen 'Sfijlhe, Bart. 

— 5sir Hugh Inghshf Milton Bryant, 
Bedfoidhliirc, Bart. , * 

22, At l'',ditd)ui->rh, David Johnstone 

JOscj. collector of his Alajesty’s 
s^customs, Kirkaldy. 

*^|{ At Baiid.di, B^itigal, Mr Hay Mac- 
dovvall, yonmtest son o4' the late D 11. 
Macdowall of M^lkinshaw, 

— Att’asllc .SSlipWIouse,!!! th*67th 
year of hts age. .John Harvey, Kyt 

21. At Bvirroston, in Shetlanil, IMrs 
Hinry, vvifooi'Thomas Henry of Bay- 
hall, Ksxj. • 

^ 25.wVt Salt Ponds, -lanjaica, Peter Grant, 
Ksq. siapeanUat-aruis to the Hon. Honse 
of Asst^bly. 

— At Din it wall, 31 rs .James Iloss. 

— At SUrling, Lieutenant W. 1. De¬ 
vonshire, K. N. 

— At her liouso, Castle Street, Dun¬ 
dee, Miss 31atilda Constable. 

— At Lathrisk, Oharka Maitland, of 
Ranlvciiour. 

— At lrj» liouse in Gro<Venov J‘lace, 
London, the llinht lion I^ord Stowell, 
m Im Glth year, ' b 

. 2(>. 3Ir'l'hoinas Strong, intrchant in 
Leith. • 

-~Lady Niven Lumsdenof Auchindoir. 

27- At Carlisle, Mrs Francis .Tollic, late 
proprietor of the Carlisle .Journal. 

— At Bridgend, Perth, Isabella Mary 
Campbell, spouse of Major Tod, late*of 
the aid re^inent. ^ 

2S AtBangalorVMa^r-Getu'ralllire. 

—^ At Edinburgh, Mrs ftadiell Ann 
Morrieson, widow of Major David Alpr* 
neson,oi the Hon. East India Company's 
' servic?, ^ 

30. At Paisley, Mrs'laxwcll, widow 
of James Ala^wtlj, Es^j, of Castiehead. 

31. At^Un, the Ref. Dr Basby,IMd 
^_O^Ocfeei«^ ageil 63. 

AfCmidon, Ehsagn Jainea‘'(^ight, 
TpRl regiment- ^ 

**• At Abw8ee^ %p"Spdtl|..«^cd 7,5, 
Paris, Coanl'A’^ol^y, 


Laiefi/, At Drumabitt, MraM^Donell, 
v*itc of Captain 11. M‘Dont'11, late of the 
(ilengarry Fericibles. 

— At V^'u•J^himl, inmr F.ireham. Vice- 
Adimral Sir Kichard Grindall, K. C, ihitt 
his 70th yeai. ' 

— At Horndenn, in Haini)»hite, Et?- 
•W'iird Oliver Oslmni, Esi}. Viec-admiral of 
his M.aji'sty^s th-tt. 

— At Eye, in SaKolk, in the H9th year 
^of his age, the Uev. Robert M.ilvii* 

Si rrrMUi k 1. At sen, Theoifoio For¬ 
bes, Esq of Bombay, second sou ot John 
Foibos, Ksq of Boyydlie. * * • 

- - At Montrose, in lus soth year, Bai- 
•Tip John Milne. 

— At Castle Carey, Somersof, John 
PiytoVeriK y, l.ord Willoughby do Broke, 
yhis .'»9tii year, 

• — At J'^hubuigli, Uohert •Buchanan, 
F.flq. lute i|h' Snu'k I’AchiUige, London. 

— AtMunkuk Iron AVorks, the Rev- 
Dr William llutherloid. 

— At Nassau, New Frovidence, Anne 
Susan, w lie of Lieut.-C-oloriel Frederick 
Tomkins , 

3. At {'alcutfii, Robert (’araplx'll, Esq. 
of tJie civil department there. ^ 

L At Poft-tRn.sgow, John i)un]q>, Esq- 
collcctor of the cuitoius there. 

— At Glasgow, Charles Wilsone, Esq. 
surgeon. 

— At the advatjcwl age of 00, Mrs 
J<'afi Bogle, widow of Mr Matthew Wov-* 
thcrspooti, lute of Springbog. 

— At Ayr, Miss HniniUon, daughter 
of the late John Hamiltomof Kyps, wri¬ 
ter in Mauchh'ne.^ ’’ 

5, At Mu^delii, East T^otliiun, Major 
Spenser Cochrane, of the East India (lorn- > 

pany*8 Bcrvice. , •• 

■— At Stratton, the scat of Robert Mar- 
shatT).j Esq. Sir Edward Bacon of Ilaveii- 
itigjiam, in Norfolk, prepiier Baronet of 
England. ' 

— At paisley, after, a short illneas, 
Hugh 'Phoirveon, Esq. Among other be¬ 
quests he baa left JOOO/, for puldtc bene¬ 
volent purpose*', VIZ.—I’o the Briti^ and 
Foreign Bible Society, 200/. DyodimMIlH 
aiqjtary j^ociety, 200/, Hukhcflon's Cha¬ 
rity >eliooJ, Pafflby, 200/. Paisley Sab¬ 
bath ^icbool Soeicty, gOO/.s, di^oisley Dk- 
peatory and House of Recovery, 200/. 

.6. At Ia>Bc|on,*Jatnes Fta^^nof Pit- ^ 
four. Esq M«P 
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7. At (iarscubi' Houhi‘, Mis Annc 
' CaiHiilw'H, widow of the late Francis hil- 
well, I'lwj- of Bannoor. 

K At Stevenson, Ayrshire, after two 
days illness, the llev. 'J'hotnas Blair, late 
inimstdi' of the gosjad, Cairneyhill. 

— In (rtorge S(juarL, l-'dinburgh, IMrs 
^.'aniphell, wnte of Air Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, brewer. 

9. At Plymouth, S.'irmel llooil [.inzeo, 
Ksq flee fuliniral of tlit blue. . 

— Al(ll( neariiCottEif^e, F,h/.abeth Mar¬ 
garet, aecond daughter of Charles TIus- 
Iwir.L Fs.j. '• 

—■ At llarrosrate. Mis Dundiis, St An¬ 
drew’s Sqii.in, Fd'.nburgh 

— At (iKt nlaw Alaiise, the Itev. .laTiu s 
I.uke. ^ 

lu. AtliislmeM Ml epper Baker Sln'i^ 
Lundou, Altsuuder l{n«ii of ('roinarty„ 
Fsq. 

— At Vough!dlr>in Irelmd, (Jurney 
Banlay, Fsq. ot 'I'avistoik. Squaie, Lon¬ 
don. 

11 At S\\niton-house, .fohu Swinton, 
l'’bq. of iSwiuton 

— At Baroche, Mr» fAinqilidl, wife of 
Captain A. Ciunplull, of the artillery 
IV, At Caleuttii, M'fdtei 1)as;|)dson, I’.sq 
— At Dingwall, John Smipson, Fsq. 
writer there 

!,'{ At Perth, Mr Alevauder Porteous, 
nienhant there, in the 7Sth year of his 
.•ege 

— At Pans, Alarshiil K!iHerman, Duke 
of \ ahiiv 

11. At Leiiddune, Stratlieatick, Captain 
’I’homas Frasei 

— At Knockbrerk, Samitel Thomson, 
FiSq. 

“ ,4t Do\or, Lieutinant-Colonel Sir 
Alexaiuin Allan, Bart. 

J ). At I'Almbuigh. Airs Maijoi y Caiuc- 
Tou. wde ot Air Au'hibaW Hetchc?', wri¬ 
ter 

»— At Pans, .Marshal I.efifbriq Oukeof 
Uantjcic. f «, * . 

At hf. htuise, M'ootleot, in the cohu- 
ty of Home Fftloon- 

er, Esfl Ootftin of the ‘id dragoon^, (Scots 
Cfri'ys..) * 

— At Cauihl/'tm, ,»ii his fttjth year, 
and ihe Will' of hiu ministry, die llfv. Dr 
Gwrge Bobtwtson. * , 

— At K^nwwpock, Mrs Hamilton, wife 
.'d'thollw. A-HamUton. - 


16. At Burnmouth, Liddesdftle, John 
Klliot, Ksq. of Biiiks* 

-L At Wooj^do, Mrsjluiksbl of Wood- 
Mdc. f • 

It. At his-house, Buceleuch Place, E- 
dinbmgh, Mr Leorge W'atson, jeweller. 

— Airs Murgar^^t Wilson, wifejjf 
Hay, writer, Lrhnburgh. * 

— At Mai).se of liulbven, AI* Mar-’* 
garet Donaldson, r.pou->e of John Iffasisoii, 
Lbq. S.S (;. Kdinbuigii. 

— At A.shni tully, \a4u .Rutheifoi d. Esq. 
— At Ledbeg, Assynt" Marg^q^t, 
of John M.'ukeiizu’, I'.sq. Jadbirg. 

— At Malaga, Jyhn M. Hunter, EslJT 
of (rlasgow, iiK'^pIiant. 

lb At BiunIsHehl, Lieubmaiit Robert 
Ilorsuiiin Scott, let rcliunent, or Pmy.d 
Scots ^ 

— Chiltenham, Jo'en lldig, Esq. 
uier(’h.uit iii London - 

--'At Bath, ihe Hen. Airs Solhtby. 

1.'). At Phmouth, R, A. Nelsoii^Esq. 
.SciTclary of the Naval Board. 

“SO. At (tlasgow, aged ‘»6, Airs Logie, 
relict of the lali Jaiuis Logie, Esq. Col¬ 
lector of the Customs in Rothesay. 

— At Edinburghj, in the itth year of 
bi< age, I’atritk Lyon, AI. I). 

'i'i At Sook Sangir. India, after a few 
hours’dim«s. Mi Alciamhi Aniot. 

■— At .^i.rmham, li.achl;m jMHJcan, 
E-iq of’’roii^fUir'. 

— At Bidt'uhill, near Aberdeen, Afrs 
R<re, ndirtfot t^iie llev.‘Alo.\ander Roisf, 
nunister of AiichUrless 

— At Loiitlon, t atherine, d«aghti^t 
tile late Right Hon. Ludy Janet, and Sir 
Robert Anstruiber, Bart of' Balca^e, 
Fifeshirc. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Simjison, 
stationer, Royal E.schange. 

24- a^t Portobello, the Ri^it lllhtour- 
uble Alej^aiider Lorrf Elibauk. 

— At he» house in Gayfield Square, 
Mrs Alarjory Smith. 

— At Richmond, Virginia, Jn. Graham, 

Ksq- . , 

— At Kingston, Cpper Canada, Air 
Wiliiam Mitcuelj, mereiiajjt there, 

» ‘iP. In ihe island of„'rob8g;j, Alc?t&n- 
der Law, Esq. of Cartara. ’ ^ q.. 

JO. ^t Mid-Caltkr, Mr Th«ni^ 
set, ^rge&,>», ' •' 

— At. JciSl^ch, Thotiiaa Ormi«tQn> 
Esq. of dtcnlykrabtll. 
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30. In Loftdon. ac^Kl 83. tlii- rdict of 
the I:itc Jatucb MacgTv^Ofj F.srj. of HolU- 
»«o«. * ‘ " 

• —"W'^niam ru'lilini'j the fit'Hior 
magistrate at tlic police othco, thtUcu 
Si|uare, I-aimloti. 

, 4r,the Hirsel, Signmr GueStcndli, 
aged 107. 

At Paris, WUUain llios. Sail- 
difoni, Esq. * • 

— Tilt t’oinitess of Shannon, shortly , 
after the birth et her l*Jth child. 

' —■ Af Bout cric Street, T.,ondon, of apn- 

“ plexy. 111 his bOih year, Jauies llobic, 
solicitor. 

Ocroiitj^ 1. At hij cottage at Wim-’ 
blcdon, Thonia/,, Hifru^, Kh»j.. 

— At Bictoti Ilouae, the BigM Hon. 
I.aily Boilc. ,, 

— At his house, Mehille Street, Eihn-‘ 
burgh, ('h.iYl' s .Maepherson, late jnspcc- 
’ tor-Gi'jural Icr North Britain. 

<t4. At Montrobc, agitl 81, Sir John 
Kiniieai, niVrehant. 

.3. AI Gatevlif ail, near Xcivcistlc-npon- 
Tyuc, the Ilmi .Mrs Smith, wsler to the 
I'ldri of i)oiu»iighiiiore. 

— At Hhives, in the parish of Kil- 
muir Easter, Mrs Mary Boss, wife of Da- 
sid Aitken, Em]. 

i. At Cauipbelton, Mrs Macyicar, in 
her 8Hth jtar, and the ollcht jiuhnv on 
the iK'iisjoii'list of the i^'inv. 

— Harriet, die ivilo of Aiout.-tlolonel 


it. At 'JVudcstonj’fJltwsafOW, Mrs P»r^ 
widow of (hijit. t'harh's Parkof Parhhil, 

10 Al St Ann's, Jtnii<'u.i, Airs Wil- 
. li.uii Giahani. --Also, at St Alban's, SAmc 
island, on ytJil (b-tober, 1 )r Holiei Itlvahato. 

— \t Ibou duv Feny, near DuikEm), 
Litut. .lames Biigbie, late of the Aiiojlo 
fiigfite. 

W 9 

— ' At iidinhuydi, Airs draco Hiniisay, 
rcliuot Ibivnl Ilauisay, Esq, ('liiglieth. 

-- At D.ihi.ivert, ^^r^ClilIlv, widow of | 
tile late rapt. Alevuiuler t'l.'uk. | 

11. At Ills house of Hil^'rop, St^ffbrd-I 

shire, .lames Ken,1'ls(|. .iged hA. i 

-> — At Dalkeith Houv, U'lllnun Cuth«j| 

illjfEi-q. , * 

— At Dumbarton, Ebeiie/.er luslw 
M D. ^ 

'i' — .At Whioll, ( lurKs Scott, Esq 

12. At'Nellur BaiiH, M ilium AWct- 

MJii, Esq? Ijile of .liinniu a, % , * 

— At Kdmbmgli, Mrs IMurgard MiJ- 
Icr, wife of Mr William W hvtv*,merchant 
Ecith. 

13. .At London, Misi. Ivdiilla DougU 

— lu file 'lohmy ot Ihibice, jilcxai 
der doidou Malheson, Esq. 

11. At I’arlvhill, Dairy, the lit’V 
Thomson. 

— At Hermit'isie Brae, Eliza. BiOw 
spouse of JiiH. Wisliart, inmclianl, Li" 

— At Speildoch, -Miss Alim (hldii 
daiitdlfer of the lute Dr Ebemz'r ( 
ihri't. 


Hrgg, of Einers Dowii Cottage, Lynd- 
•''urst. , 

tj. .A t Dundee, at the advanced age of 
95, Miss^usanna Lyon, daughtci of the 
late Wilhatn I^yon of Carse, Esq. advo¬ 
cate. 

7. At the inatiee of Sanquliar, the Eev. 
V\'’"ltun Rankeu. in the 69th year of his 
age, and r:5th of jus muii<.iry. ’ 

8. At Duddlrigsioua, John' Hamilton 
Dwidas, Esq. of lluddingstoun. 

' 9. At 'rradesum, (ilasgow, Mrs Park, 
widow of Captain Charlts Park of X*ark- 

hm,« " ' 

'*T* At Montrose, Mrs Margaret Stewart, 
Ig/tlje 89th jfcay of h<^ age. * , 

•*- AcTmharn, near Chatham, George, 
df ,Sir James Malcolm, of uie 
Royal MMnes. a 
— At Come, <JValt<» E«q. qf 

Cutrie. . t 4 -. 

/ot. xiii.' raar ii. 


LS. At Ediijhuic'li, Mrs J.iiud Bluir, 
wife of Kcunetli Matkoq/ie, M 1). 

— At Warden Puik, Surrey, m the 
87th year <jf hu age, John HjsuII, Ehj. 
Clerk of the House of Cotmnom.. 

— At Leipsic, En-Ul-M.irdul Printy; 
Charlf« of Schwaruenberg. ' 

HI At Bermotidacy, Loudon,,IoliniMii- 
Itr,»M. D. 

— Mrs Hagart, sen of Bantaskiiiia * 

18. AtCointown, near .'Stirling, Jolm 
Stewart, Esq. 

* —. At jSrookflcld Cottage, .loHn Scott, 
D.D. minister of Avondale, ip th© 71st 
year of hia age, and the 39^1 oS his mi'* 
lUSlTjr.‘. 

19. At Stratliavcr^, the Rev- Dr John 

Scott. , * 

— At Glasgow, WiUpm Boyd, E^q. of 

— At Glasgow, Mr Chas. JamesCamp- 

2 T 
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bfll, sfin of the late l)r Clmrlcs Campbell, 
of HcrKoolen. 

10 JJobnt lVn<ki, Ksfj of I’aikMile. 
VO. At ibiinhani, Kent, .biiu tilivcr, 
k<iy of SJir Jhines MulcoJm, Jloyiil Ma- 


Hi’v. 
aurenct'- 


' At Etlifthnrcrb, Mr*. I.irldl, 
ffi 'I'lios, Bt 11, K‘i(i. M'hariori BLver. 
' I At Hf>rr»o T.ary, IJcri fortMiir<‘, her 
; /tkf Duchess Dowaf^er of Norfolk, 
,*'71 * 

\t Ins bouse, Biu-f Icnch IMaee^l'.din- 
i:lr Anderson, tTitrebaiit alul 

At br-i liousr, near Aber.'locn, Mrs 
7¥tbeTini‘ Alorrison, widow of tlu' 

Foi Ih -., litb inmister ot I,aur 

At Aberdeen. Ca])r. fleetor Al'F.ean, 
i <jt tin \M\ rtj^innnt, and kte 

'kiiileis. „ 

■' *r (Jhnr, Al.ijor (Jillu'rt 

^ ^d. 

- ^ ^ eollacfe, Altrive I.nke, 

l^arrow, ^ v/iert at tin. advun- 

'd ol *» 

C.v’’Ktlinbur‘’b, Air Tbonias Pyper, 
liT%>aper, niutdi reit;r<'tted. 

— At Ed)iil)iiru;b,AIihb M.ir',nretMu>it, 
V. [.a^stvade Hill. 


-• iVl (4!.ts«;ow, ATrs Scott, rehct of the 
me Unbelt Scott, Fs(| of I-aiAdifetove. 
•"'*1. At Xortli Shieldit, the llev. Jobu 
IMillar, kh- of filnst'ovr. 

— \f 1 Inlyroodhon .e, the llijjbt Ho- 
nonr.ible Latfy Elizabeth Murray, ni tlio 
year of her a<;:e.* 

v.'i. At KortbfiUle, rithir S*irUng, Mrs 
W.-tlbiee of FortliKide, in ber Sf;tb year. 

—■ <Jit Htiffon Hall, Airs C.itberHi/^^ 
IIunK', wife of Hobort .Johnston, 

— At (ilasjjoW, Afra JedTi ( rawford 
(tdmmir, }ij.;ed 7<t. * ' 

AttijlnuHU I’l.ue, Kdinbiit^li, Jathea 
Fl^q. late (vftbe littbntnasi. 

Si6, At OehiUus', Kb/ab<^tb1U«n<»n;^ir^ 
ifiEliOOth ycaf of her age. " “ 

-»• At Vis lmu.se, Kitioo Place, Edin¬ 
burgh,* Mr Alexaiuler Thtnuson,’-writer 
there 

— At Afontt' V‘de<*, tVe Ho». CtmtAin 
tfenry Fincfe.dioytl Navy. * 

In the Hhfh year of iiisage, Ro%;rt 
Stewart, Eso. of Garth,* . 

• — At Trieste, M. Fo«clVe> Duke of 

On auto. 


2(i At AngotvS, Cliarles Viscount Wakh 
de Se?r.mt, biot|er to the late Vlseounte^3 
Soutbwtll / 

V7 A t her in Alierdoen,^lfb Kli 
zabetlt Forbes of Blackford. 

— At Kelton Mains, near Dumfries, 
WiHidth Walker, Ehtj. 

— At (iliife^ow, Dr Iktrirk Cumi*’, 
Professor of Ontnt.il Languages I'n fhe 
Dnj\ernJly of (ilahgow. 

VH At Bank House, near Dundee, Sir 
John Ogilvy of InveKiubaHty. Baronet. 

VO. At Edinburgh, in the SVil'fear of 
Ills age, the Uev .Tobn 'rough, D. D. 

— At Pulour, \bcideenslnre, m h 3 
7Vd year, (feorL'<‘‘Fergusson, L^q. 

— At M‘Cnbbinglou »’e'asb of Dun- 
score, vNiIInni Cresbie, Fsq. in the bled 
yi.ir ofli.V ■H*'!'. 

— Tiie Itv V Uicbard Siiiith, Hector of 
Aiaiston, Yorkshire. 

'JO. At l.iss, ir, Irel.ind. <if ibcadxanced 


age ot 8.7, the Jligbt lion. .Tobn St.iples, 

—- At IbiwiLk in the 8!>tH yeay ol bis 
age. Ml .I. 111 US Ob\(i, iiKrebmit there. 

— At Inverkeitbiug, Mr tit orge Btve- 
ndge, Collector of the Customs there. 

— At tlu Manse of FibUrton, tlic Rev. 
Ale\;uuV<r Muniu, ninusiUr of tleit {pa¬ 
rish, in tbeotth yourol hiij age, ami 3(>lh 
of ji?s i7imt'.trv. 

ill. At VVlbtccroft Houko, tbo latly of 
D. W'". Ifonderson .Soim rvaile*fJsq.of Eiu- 
g.'isL atid A\ j'dt^eiofl. 

— James Diekron, F.sip of AJton, iner- 
iliant, IJ.iuuk. V 


Liitrh/, At B.itl), Kleteber Paris, Esq. 
He bus bequeathed L.4(),0(>0, and a field, 
for the pin pose of erecting 30 cottagea, for 
tite resitlence (with endowments) of the 
^trlows or tUughters of ten poor clergy- 
laSfifn, df tew red need profc88iona5'-''9tn, 
nud'of tA d^'cayeti incrchantw. 

— At 'ttie Isidiid of Ceylon, Captain 
George Hi vers Aialtby. of the Iflfh foot- 
— AtRictou House, aged 85, the Rig! t 
Hon. Lady RocUe. 

At-TwyfofU Lodge, Sussex,‘Lady 
Sewell, widow of the Right Hon^vSir 
Thomak .Sewell- * ^. 

— At Limiens district, ^roli- 

na, agctl 14^,' Mr StdoiaondSahc^w^hni* 
tivc of ETfg>And,< who migrate^ taihat 
cmmtry wt age of ^ b 

l>urhatn«‘aged *83» 

Mr Robert Bell 
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NoVFM«fea l^tCbina,the Hon. Vn- 
lentinc (rj^dner, captain of lus M^csty’a 
shJj#''J)auntk‘9s. 1 

• -i At (icorpc TowiijLn Bcrbico, bis* 
Evccllrncy II. W. BoiUinck, iieuppiiiant- 

. governor of that colony. 

A> St Nmian's, near Wdbler, II. 

, ih Ht Paul, Ksq. M. P. 

* ^ At Farlciph IJouae, Hants, in his 
H'td ytar, Adunral Sir llenjanuii CaVl- 
WfJl, CiC.B. • . 

, — .\t Piittikte, Orkney, IMrs Balfour. 

—•.\t InviTucss, in the STtli year of 
. his .age, Alex'inder lloWrtson, Eaq- 
» — At London, Lu'utertUnt th'urr.il* 
George (tlaapow, of the Koyal Artilleiy.' 

— At DueK’ld,'George, iind on tliciid 
instant, Bobert, sons of the late A/i Sniyt- 
tiiu, surgeott, H. X. ♦ * 

H. At lleiss I/)dge, Mrs Weinyss, wiL* 

of S. Womyss, Esq. of South- 

dun. 

I. At his liouse, war ILnugh of ITrr, 
tile U^v. .fatnes Jligga*, in the.Tdd year 
of his age. 

— At htr bou.se in Montrose, I.ady 
rartiegie, relict of Sir David Carnegie of 
Southesk, Baronet. 

A. At Ins house at Shooter’s Hill, Sir 
Wilhaia Kobe, K.C.B. Iv.C G.and K.T.S. 
colonel of the lloyal Hors*? ArtiUery. 

' ?. At P-ark House, Kcni, Lady (klder, 

widow or AI.ijor-Geuc’-al Sir Henry Cal- 
der, B.irt. i. 

— 1 »Freeland House, the Right Hon. 

•'Dovvjger I.ady Huthven. 

H. Dr M'Leod. 

— At Perth, Mrs Ramsay, late of In- 
vertiettic T..o<lge. 

— At Ha¥n^-dc-Grace,Mr8 Iloncyinan, 
wife of Captain Honeymaii, R. N. , 

. - At Cheitenhara, Captain Valentine 
Flemings Sthragitnent. , * 

— At his seat, thc^vetijrarf poet, Wil- 
liAni Haylcy, Km]. 

* 9. At St Ann’s Lodge, Mrs MundcU, i 
in the 8.'Jd year of her age. 

3b.' At Etbaburgb,^Coron€l Maxwell, 
late of 7 th dragoon guards. 

. 11. At Ltm^pn, tISe Counts Dowager 

» ^.lf**M*Ediiibttrgh, Charles Melville, 

' Bsqt aSreeftfia^je. • ' 

— A negro n^gfi, of Aeta^ at 

th# nnrdenoa ol* tlatttiSK AWifV. in the 


town of Woodstock, Shedouooh County, 
Umted States, at theadvaucalageof 114 
ycttis. 

l.‘l. .it (iliisgtw, John Young, A« M. 
Ikofessor of (irockin lUo College of Glas¬ 
gow . 

— At .siindnfm, Miss Frauees, tlaugh- 
tiyof John Ihynilton, Esq, 

— At his house in Queen Street, Edift.* 
burgh, LtcuU'imnt-Colonel iinrie. 

IC At Houw'dale, William Forbos, 
Esq. of Edit. 

— At the Mttn.se of the Rev* 

John (.low'ans. * 

—Tilt* very Ileven nd William Pearce, 
D.D. and Reverend Dean of Ely, and 
incrnberoi Jesus College, Cambriage. 

^ 1.7. At Irvine, at the gieat ago of 102, 

> Air .ranie.s Neil, late a sbipiuaatei front 
th.it poit. 

— At iWinlmrgh, John Carr, Esq. of 
Byeboi»e. 

— At Bt rhipc. George (iordon, hkq. 
after an ilhu-sh of a few day.s. 

HI. At Collcssie Manse, Fife, Mrs 
Walker,*wubw of the Meveroud Andrew 
Walker. 

— At Perth, Joliu Bidiardson, Ewj. of 
Pitfour.' 

« — At Gal.isliids Manse, the Rev. Dr 
Douglas, 111 the 7.Id year of his age, and 
Alstof his mini'-try. 

17. At Ills station on the south liank* 
of (he Niiilnidila, in Bengal, Alexander 
Dick IJndsay, Esq. ol the civil M'rviee of 
thejlonourable East. India C()inp.iuy. 

— At the Manue ot Dunbamty^ the 
llcv. .lamyis IKateou of Kirk^ttie. 

— At j^iis bouse, in Guiidford Street, 
London, in the 77 th year of lus age, the 
IWv.*WiIliam Tookc, F.ILS. * 

— At dlarbttdoes, of the yellow fever, 
Captaip Thomas Roberts, of tlic Royal 

Engineers. • , 

18. At Girvan, Peter Douglas Murray, 
Esq. wifter. • 

• — At ix'ith, Helen iValketi^ of 

'Mi Robin Dudgeon, inerchaidMwe* 

, 10. At Thirsk, Yorkshir^, Las- 

celles,*third daughter of the ktd 
Jes I.(ascellc''<,Ji'^sq. , 

At Bams, James ^Itarnet, Esq. of 
pams, in the Btth yem of hi» age, 

~ At Snowdon, Aloochsater, .lamaiea, - 
Dr RoberCB. Wrieht. 
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, 20. At Port Man.«, .Tain iica, Captain 
(ionloii, late ot‘till Alitnla iisiuri* 

nnlitic’i 

— At \V«'lrr Weinvss, Mrs ’tf iry 
Bro(ln’, wi*f nt Amiri iv '1 lioit.wni, E'q. 

—- At ('fitmiijlc llousi, 

Kwonil 4Li..i‘>]'Ur I'jf 'A .iln r (Jaiiii)- 
bdl, I'Ni[. 

— At FishiT Ilou.o, Islniji^toii, 

Liii’ . 

— At Ill's houst, North CtKllr Stroit, 
ls{linl)ur/!i, Ki niu th AIatkt'U.iii‘, Esq. 
W S., ' . . 

‘Jl. At I.oMil'iM, ifM'r a li'W iliys’ i’’- 
TU'ss, till 1 huiMui-alilf John IJuiiiiIion ' 
l''Uzm<iuri('(, V'lwDiint Ktrkwall 
At l.diKioTi, .iiTi (1 76, JaiiiLS Flairis, 
Eiirl of MiiiiiU" Imiy. 

'ii At lt< sart. III. J.seat, ne.ar * 
Kilkmiiy, iIk' Itislit Jlon .lohn Otw ly 
('uth‘, Eail of iK'virt, in tlie tiJd your of 
Ins ,i/e. 

At his •('.'ll, at the Piiorv, neir 
n\'ii)|)h'Uitne, liel.'iid, Mr .lohn (’iiivui 
C.iiiiiii, Jiart 111 tin- o'ld yuir of his ajjje. 

— At Hnfi'hesuntoivii, wi tlA pnme of 
lifi', AlaUoh’i M'linjrorj I'.sq imrchiint 
• in (iliisnoM. 

- - At E(hnhiU‘ih, ThoTiiis Afiair, Ksq. 

('leiiv to the .si}i:iu'f t 

- - At Aheideeii, the llcv, WjiUatn 
Stuart, 'I'uiiir, 111 the huth uar of his 
a'j;4', end jTth ol his nm.islrj. 

‘2.{ \t lur hoiis'*, lu ll.iieonrt .Street, 
Ihihhn. Mrs Dunne, reliet| 0 f I'r'Uiee. 
liuiiiie, life of lJMtt.i8, in tlio Queen's 
C'lnntv, Esq. • 

-- At (iacknianiuiii, Atr t'liiirk's Stew- 
t art. t 

.» — \t Aherdeon, flic Powa^T Lady 
Bnnneinmn, in her 77th ve.ir. ♦ 

-- \t Domi', fh Fianeis Thatoher. 

— At lus house, VcrkPkei;^ hMiit- 
.J.iiiu's K'.ttle. 1' writer thertk 
2E iVt Cupn File, Air Hartholoinew 
Cockburo ' ‘ . *■ 

^ 6 , At Ekhrdturoh, ^MisEhzalwth OrA, 
■anrlow of the late Lord .lustke Clerk 
MarqiKeii., 

27. At Wariivton thvs-oeiit, nertrlEdiii- 
Imruh, .Mr.s Ped-h . rehi't of CapUilvi 
\ Jtttties P»vldte, ho, (' lu,ah(Uj Jerse^. 

— At Aliui«e of Diimblaue, the Her. 
t.lohert Lorvlon. 

1.At Kccles, Mis Mary M'Laren, 


•i 

wife of Captain Cuiin^gham, Berwick- 
’-lure imlitia. 

At C iipp’ogs Hniisf', Mrs A^acfar- 
Lnie. * 

2!>.;At lial^arri’s, Anne, Countess of 
Ikili.irrts Widow ot .Lines Euri of Ual- 
eaircs, hped 9i ‘ * 

— At iiourdi .'ux, Colotu 1 (Icorttc Uai'’. 
(hn, oi the CJaard^ in the dJd year ol 
h's aee. 

yn J’lizalitth Biain^. Viknit, danulitcr 
of tlie late Piohsisor vila;it, at St Au¬ 
di cws, 

— At Ins house, No !), JCiri" Street,^ 
(iolden Square, London, .lolin Miudoti, 
Esq 

J.n/rhf, At Exeter, tioAiee (iitlord, 
Esq. eMi St brother'of kis Alaji sty’s At- 
loiiu y-''* lu-ral 

— At BliickechUe, near Sanquh.ar. V\ il- 
Imni d(,'hi'sioii, Esq. l.iti Provost ol San¬ 
quhar. 

DiiCf.Muviz 1. At Dmiei.ara, in the ilst 
■\eiir of.his age, Air rh(>in.iB Dickson 
(roldie. 

— nlames Fisher, Esq. of Sorrowlcss- 
iitld, mar K.irlstoun. 

V. At Dunifiies. Airs Xlich.ird>(on, re¬ 
lict of (’iptaiti Bich.'idson, hue ot New- 
hild, ji'iiish of Biuhwtll. 

— At Ilurqbie, dames Hephurn, Esq 
of Humble, ^ho last !.,.ile repnsuUatne 
t)f this ancient family. 

- At Ij’s p sfch lue 111 <iiieen’s Street, 
Cheapside, Eoinlon, .Tohn M'U'ti, Ksq» 

y. At AV.iuknnll, AlusseUmrch, 

Pk< ail Primrose, in the 75th year ot his 

I At Sliiehe», Gilbert CliiHiolm, Esq. 
of Stiiehes. 

“ At Shaphouso, near .\yr, Air Tho¬ 
mas Blair, lormer there, upwards is£, D3 
yeait of Ufte. 

— At eloVatii Lieutenant William 
Suodgiass, kite of the filth regiment o§ 
foot. “ 

— At Bndpeml, Einhlhpowshire, in 
fonscquence t»f a'iall from hi.s horsO, the 
Bev. John Uotd of Pro<q)fct Hill, pastor 
of the llresbyteri^ congrega¬ 

tion of I.nuru'Ston, (Falkirk,)/.«Ajte^7th 
year of his age. and yyd of Ink - 

6. AiLa^hoUr, Air Koboi6jCw».li¬ 
neal descend^ >'£ C-oqrge Her of F«wl- 
donsido, itfiation of Robert, ficat 
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Earl of Ruxbui^he, anti one of the heirs 
of^utail of that nobk <liik«‘iloin. • 

ft kjLt iRh 4ioiist>, St \ inct'iit 

Slrot^, tiliSL’ow, \^ illiair* Mviir, IVf|. , 

— At ClytltvilU* JKnisX LaiKirkhliiit’, 
Airs ('oelirjru* ot Kirktuhl- 
. Ulai tliam Homm , thesctU’of NWil- 

U't IjvjtiR, i'^q. hih son-m-law, atti r a ii 
tlayfi'^lhu'ss, the Ki^'lu fton. Ardubaiti 
ColijuTioun. I,i>wl ]U’„Htir • 

y. At Duiibiyan House, Arts Alacdo-. 
nalil, Ju nior oi CTaiiianahi. 

* — Kiikr.ilil\, Mu. IKiiry Oholiaut, 

so 

• At t ro'.sfljt^, Rohert Atnl, Kmj. in tlu* 
601h yciu ot lus tip'. • 

— At 1*11 his 7lth year, the 

inobt III V, ])i lii.ij* Horn in (flitiuthc 
AidiUisjiop i'asli' j .owl J'nilf 

10 At L>L'iiK'i!ir.ii,Thoii)Uh.Mititiii,l'''(| • 
mcrdiji.t. * 

— In ('istlo stn t't, Kilinlmr!;ti, Ain 
Hclfn K(li;ir, rolietot»iKiny ilaijil Iii;,- 
lis, i'.sq .nKor.iti* . 

— At Kd'imurili, A1 II) M Aaili'i'nn, 
sjxmso 01 J.inits alinUrsoii, Kstj. yoniif. i 
of ,Stro<ju!i in. 

— Ai DmntViis, Mtssj Ildoii AI.i\woll, 
diUTiktti Oi ih '(ka'aMil Uu|^li Alawidl, 
Tisq. l.itt' o( Iialswintoji. 

— At Hamilton, 

I'kq. l.iti‘ oi 'iV-iii'V « ^ 

11 At*!?iliniriiT ji, J^i Peter Mathic, 
jewdk’r, • 

•“ At i.ontl)!i, Anil*. m*<1ow of '1 ho- 
Mf'ias oi Eiiiiohs and Jliir- 

ieifih, ill to Al. P. 

Theotiort Ht iiry Broailheail, ICvq. 

M. K 


15. At hi‘1 house, Rndranan Stret^t, 
(«bsi,i>w, HokiU‘i horn sou, Esq. lu 

tlu T'KIi )< , 1 ! oi lys 

, — At ihi- M.iiise oi KiiigArtlit Bute, 

lh< Ik V 3iark M tidial!. • 

- \t Itiiih l.nl^ t lin>,ti«a KU'/abetli 
k. oil • ' ^ 

Vt roui't^iiiih.dl, sh Vitdri’W Eau- 
d(r l)uk*of rountniuh.iil and <fi,iuge, 
ll.'oint • 

— At 1)1 1 liouae 111 Albeiiuirle Strocl, 
London, .MisM.ii'j.,imt Admi'. in tliebUh 
\i.‘ir of her aue , . . 

-- At tkiUliiKs'^ lnori;t IniK's, Iwj. 
* Isaiild. 

— \l St llekna, llolnrt Esq. 

U. N. 

j — At Mieido'ii, Ml AliXiUukr Scott, 

' ^nli r, .lilt'd s > 

— At Am. Ml^ ! Itnot Held, relict of 
AI qor S.*l)»)oltt'!i ^UeliMdiiiul. 

IS At Obin, ai .in .idv.nuvd Jigi', Mr 

IliiL';!) Dsoii, “-i II, ir 

— At llniniv)I,k. III the {'id year of 
Ins ,ip', Ausmi tiU' l)>iki o( Hinii AMi’k 
— At Hnit^ul \l)i Mider, Mr, .M.ic- 
tiiMsii, rilut ot iJmii'au MacUviuii of 

(i ■’ 1 li')( e 

ytl. At'Moiitu’o r.a,. .taiil'noa.of a fe- 
ti 1 . .litera It u d o ^ iJlia ss, Wllluiin Ual- 
four, Ksq. 

--- At tVnijdM’ltt.'iMi, ,Viiryk‘sline, .ATi’S 
t'llln'iirn M't'.illniu, n-liic o( 'I'alin^cl^ 
Alnir How.att l’''-ij. ol Kiikiv.iii. 

21. At Jvlii',nr,.ll, l.ieuti naiiUColo- 
iid Join) tTiJiiil, lau of jang. 

U ir iif-i at W.oJhH, f usbnie, the 
li< V. (i( «»rj^c Ainh rson. a;." tl .> L 

-• M Hiiruniildiiit, Ahv, Ann Jkdlain- 


— At Jkiniujistone I^ouse, .fanui. tint?**, - , 

Bromi, K'lq. ’ , 2r\M Aladena, C.ipUin .ToiiUth.iii I). 

i,ld# At Cv>^bui, ''yhilla Erantes Seott, AIictneAyd k einn nl iflv dry, I lo.i. Last 
Witt ot tieqitiUn*Clurks J. J^iluislone, Intlti I oAtwnyk Mitite, Hoa.iiriy tst,i- 
H. N. . lit,- hmilit.• ■ 

At Stoiiebyre$, Alu. i'ere of .stone- Laitht, At IhltisiiTigs, .iottls7, 1 ranees, 

iijres. " •rouiitc'ksfij ( Ickiioii! • 

IL Ac Edmbur^llj, JamesEogo, Ksq. • — At i'aiis, -M\> ildi,4)utli) ]« rforcocr 
of Kftiora, aged h7. • * at the Otura He ‘'t» uimindy death 

At liilinbnrgh, JaiR*, daughter of Ijy the Inirstinit «d \ s. It-ai inuSi'OokDB^ 
George W’atfthpne, J)Vj. , apji.irttiiis. lit w.is st\u k on the i<)iehead 

*—• j^^k’Dierara, allei n snort ill. ’^ss, tlv’luiof ajioi! i skull (OHjpktdy 
•Tlwms 3trirttn. Esq. merchant ' ‘ si vft lie fdl tie.i(\akthe leet ot ttbt 

lU Jamai^ja, .funatkm Fortxs of t^ughtcr. s. 

WaUrton, Akst^in C!iia»^ry, and Co- 
)i^l ot St CathecinaVMi^cttt. 
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• A. Aini'ricfni fionato lUiil llouRi* of Ikpro 

• • bfotutivos, u uu'inoiul lo on Alricau 

AuLRori V, county iru'cluig tlu^/ coloin/iiliDH, II 

purpose ot .'uldresjinii Ins JM^jostv, IL Auiiy t'ijtiiuiti s, J (i2. 

y7j * Aiinifld, Lloilion cijufi'-.t nt, II. JW.'). 


AdvoiMU', tlu' of ^lotlaiuir n ply to 
jP.ojil A. liainiltoii, (>u flu' suhpei of 
tiu' Soottisli t'uuif of, I. r {. 

Addr5'\ts to tlu (Jiuiii, list ol places 
frtiui whuli tluy have bun prcsciiUtl, 
JI. .ij(i and .bid 

Agudiltuiai «lisln,,s, rcvntirks on, J, 7'^, 
ifotiou ii"'pMtu1jf in l’.nli.iiiicnt, 7y 
ll( pDl t, II. k>l 

\.I}j;o.t Min, pntu'ul.TS rvsjicttioe, 11..'"I -'I 
Vlicii MiU, mob HI oa nf, 1. 

10'!^ •• / • 
iFnenci, stib' ol ati'ms in. JCfI!(ts of 
• div' icvoliftiun* Wailaic in 

Vcik/iuli, l.H]s. .Munll'a’doiu’ilM- 
tory*otfirs to the lU'lcpciuloiit j;uvciii- 
incnt, Slf). Recoinnitiu'fiiunt of tin 
wai, fl). AiiMisliic witli Mojtlio, il> 
JMonllo fcis out for tlu inollui roitn- 
-tr), ‘{'JO. IleiufuMal conscijii'lus's ot' 
^icmllo'sili p.irturc, ib. Stiti ot Mixi- 
co .iii4 Meiu«d). (Jhili, tbe st.itc ol, 
li). land ( oclirnic’^l.iTin^ atTlicL and 
•capture of V.ddm.i, ilT. lIis exp.di- 
tion against 1/iina, ib. lliNolutum of, 
(luayaqml, ib. Capture of tiu l-sine- 
«ilda by laird Cor hian*, 3 H Buciios 
Ayrts, lb- , Its N.'irious revolutions, ib. 
Iriflueiic* of the inklligcufr of the Mia- 
iiitsb-^'volnlfun. 3^J Mfttyil, 'dat- of 
^a/jRdra »i, ib. Cuiud .Statcp, ib. .St.itc 
of af^irs, lb Cnuni of^be Mis)o'.i*-i 
State, lb, rkMiua>y Iriitation 

rcsju'cting tbf Ijlar^if, (dose of 
the Ijtsslou of Con;n-e*9j id 


Attorney (uiuiah bis spi eeb respecting 
tlu lice'itbouiiuss ol ihi'piess, I. IHO 
Reply to die (Iiuiii'- umiisil, I'Mi 
Opens die east ae.iiiist tin (iiiMii, 
Reply,to jhe eouusil foi tlu (iiuen, 
Mlt' 


R 

Radon, nil cling of die States, I, 31 J. 
DebaUs in, ili Il.ituioiiu'u. dose' of 
till' .Sr . ion, il). Cxteiilion ol '"tUid, 
tlu iniiidirei ol'Kol/ilnu, ili. 

Rankes, siippvirt> >’\lr Wilbetforr’e’s 
iflolion, i l.d , 

Ranks, tbe f.u|,iiic of tile, In DubliiJ, If. 
311^ • 

Ramil;’ , Mr A , )in|Uiiy ub-mt tiie ton* 
"iib<in*cd I’uiifl 1 , 0*1 N)i((^ii till tlTo 
■tab ol die a Ti ulliin is, uv. Rungs 
^U-“uVjur.r n( i mnim n'.d <li >!II s be- 
• fbre'*tlie llouv ot ('oiiimous, <Ki ^ 

Rarliani, JMr.'sfati s li s iinpn ssioit flt» to 
.Mr Ryii.sonby’.s opiiiion on lilt Welsh 
J juduatftitf, I. ll'i 

Rath, the destruetion of tlx Assimbly- 
Room.s at, If. 37» I'lniciilars of, ib. 
Batitiyst, Mr R , .'■uiijiortsiiaiffl Cabtle- 
^ reagli'b inoiioii foi a ijowi uiiunil of llie 
Jllouse rtf ^ofriiurflis, I lot- 
Rfucrlty, elettum toi ti*t*a1, II. J'J'J 
€le anmont’s, .Mi, plan le>r diviihiig \ 'irk- 
. sbirc intti two counties, I. 101 • * 

BedforclbhJ^e. election fbr, II, 3Ui* • 
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fierri, Duke de, assassination of the, I. 
V4'l PiUticiilars of, II. 812. Affect¬ 
ing’' <‘iri unifitaiu'cs attcndin!:; his last 
inninents, 818 

Berks, election of a nieinbcr of Parlia- 
■ineiit for, 11 . 822 
Birtln, list of, 11 .>lo 
Bdniiyimur, action ot, I 2J (‘onse- 
ijinncts of, lb. '1 rial of vbc inshr- 
ftentsjimie jinsninr>,ill, H t‘'7. 
te< ri tounil jSUilf}, 228 >ente.icf of 
(leatli jiionouiK'i (I upon, 221 Kufouoil 
. oJil) aiMir-,1 llmln uiiil Baird, 

lb I'm ill* r ]Mi tie' l:ii'>, 827 
Brmlbiirii, and others, tn.d of, , 

loi lii'di tMM on, II, 180. 'fransport- 
itl, 181. (/ill lirist pardoned, ih. 
Bndpies, prifis ol shares in, II 187 
Bnstol, (lection of a ineuibei ot I’aiha^ ■ 
mint for. If 828 

Bioiittliain, Ins inoti,'n respect'iip the Ad- 
inn.ilty droits, J. i “i. Ui ply to Air 
('aiimne, >2 .^jietih on the agricnl- 
tunl int* rests, Plan ioi the na- 

liDii d I I'uiati, n ol the jtoot, lOA. Be- 
ply (0 T.oid P isilereap;h, n sp ■etiiit' the 
(iiie(n,l2n 111 ply to iMr (.inning, on 
ditto, 18,», Speithon .Mr Wilheifoici s 
nii'tmn, l j.i ,S|<( < i h .u tlie l'..ir of the 
of LoiiU, 111 support ol the 
(Jill eii’. petuieii, 1 .j 7. bpeech at tlio 
h.n I'l till House ol Lords, m supfKirt 
ol the (Queen’s pi tiiion .t 'ainst the Bill 
of i’.nn- and I’liialties, 17‘{ Spreeh 
aiMiiist the principle of the Bill of 
P.iins iiiitl Penalties, 1})2. Biply to the 
( town connsi', los. Jleply to the 
T.t.rd (’hjiieelior, 208., Opt ns the case 
tor the delence ol tin (Juein, 20 » 
‘^jlmkitij^li.uii the JVI.iujuis et. his speech 
on the icporl ol ihcsetrit c 'innut'ce, I. 

KiH 

Jhird, tt’". Sir Ft.ineis, discordant spvTli 
at the opeimu'. of I’an'Mitn nt, 1. tl. 
Inveighs a..met Ministeis, and ap- 
plamis the (Jo im, Hi TriaUfor lihil, 
II. 151'.' (luit), lol. Alhvcs for i 
new4n.d, ib duiigniLnt defined, 167. 
Bums, Uoheit, fnundiUKMi-stone of a mo- 
immiiit fo lus memory Iiud hetVmi 
ilu br'dgi s of lioon and Allow ay Kiiki 

112‘)r ‘ ‘ 

Budget. 1 6Vf ' 

BvaiiiCi, ATv, annnailvQrsions on the 
ih.ingu for the OpthalmiC establish¬ 
ment. 


c. 

t 

Palcraft, Mr, his speech in o'pposition to 
, Lord ,f. BiiSii'U’s iihitiiin, I. 38 ' , 

Candmdgi el/ttion, loutest at, 11.823. 

f.oyal adiKiss to tbi- King, 870 
C.iinpb'dl’sj.Mr Iaiotion relaVve tr> 

' Wi Ish system of tudiiatun , 1. 110 , 

Canals, jirices ot shares in, II. 18S* 

( jimnnc, Air, his speech illative to the 
ill (Ills of Admiralty, 1 1‘). On the ci¬ 
vil list, 5(i. On tile'disljauLhisement 
ot Grainpound, !)7. Hespectiti*, tl»6 
(Jueon, 188. Concurrence m Air Wil- 
hertorce’s motion, 18.8 / 

C.inti rbury’i*, Archhishopof, speech in de- 
fince of the tlivorci eliysfj m the Bill 
of P.i^n and Penalrfis aeainsithi (Jueen, 
I 28 k , 

-til clion content at, II. .828 

C.arhsle, coute*-' for a iriembel' of Parlia- 
mintfor, li .121 

C.irimrvon, Lord, ]'iesses the pissing the 
hill against the borunehs convicted of 
bnhciv, I. 8L Opjovs the Bill of 
P.inis .111(1 l\‘naltu.s, Ifio 
CartwughtjWooler, and olbcrs, trial of, for 
proceedings at Birnnngham, II 178 
(iastiuiach. Lord, his spiech i.n the rea- 
n,ns for dissolving I'aihainent, 1.21.. 
Ill ply to l/ord J llusM'lI, .18. IJeploret, 
and laments the dicision ot the Iloube 
ot Common', 111 tivi to the it,;*.ic'altural 
distress, 8.>. Speeth on Jie Oi .iin{>ouTiiI 
Disfranclust'imni Bill, 99. A,U)veMbe 
Alien Bill, 102. Heply lo.Mr Brougham 
on thecduiationof thepoor, 109. Sjieech 
ri'laiive to the Welsh system of judica¬ 
ture, 112 Aloiioii on the King’s mes¬ 
sage respecting the Qiicrn, 121. Agrees 
to Air Wilberforce’s motion lor delay, 
185. Heply to Air Brougham,-UH. 
Alqvps tile jidjoui nme'»t of the House 
of (5otnin )n4^ M2. Dqdores tlie bet n- 
liousniss of tile press ou the subjcGtrof 
the (Juepn, IHi . 

Cluiticcllor, the i/ord. opposes suspending 
the rights of (i^amlKmnd withouir'm- 
(luiry, 1.35. Defends tin? appointment 
of a c’omimttee inquiry idative to 
the chaigcs agiunst the (inat»; ^ 1123. 
Ill fuses to present the (Jiutu’s pe^tTon 
to tire Ilo.ve of Peers, 157. ivjfefch in 
support ori^he.eecTn. conmiiittee, 1^1. 
Reply to.Lord>Exskin^ 179. Opposes 
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T^nl uiotiou for f^nnlma ti> 

thi* Queen A ‘^peeiifeation ot'tlii ei munal 
«ci»charc:e^ aaaiiist Iut, aiul tin places 
wherf* coiiiuiiin<1, Ixi Qtnrns re¬ 
aped iitj; flu Qut i -i s ilel* !«y‘, *Uc- 
pl) to tile (iiU'cn 0'>un'>el%!i)}. J\Jo- 
, sli ‘ nHir‘-e to be pttVsm <1 

, in her M,ij’siv’" (left lice,‘iftf. S|ien‘h 
on tlfj^ seioiul rewtnn: ot tiie iiiil of 
Pani^ iuul l\fi iltii s,*.'Vi. loct rtitude^ 
resjiecliii" tli.' (in out clatwe, 

C'liatliHin, (lrLa(yul*lire at, ‘ilh 
t’bt'ap, flft'laratnm ot the wanl of, against 
jnliilelUv niid dedovalty, ;{(»S 
Citk’ster, thel^)^bn]I oi, opposes the duorce 
clause in the Bill of i4i]U ami I’enal- 
tns‘.':n ««*.• * 

ri\)i list, i 5'j • • 

L'laitmv, the Diicliessof, hupjnly^kliver- 
id of a Princess, 'A7'i 
Jobbetf, Wilfiani, trial ot, for hhil oil 
rinry, II ‘ibh Viidictfortln'phin- 
'Iria! ot hirJibel on Wright, 
ib. DainjJes, yo4 , 

"’otmnerd.d r unctions, conversation on, 
in the House of Louis, J, 41 
"ominercp of (ircat BriUnti, remarks on, 
I. 8(1 Pi titnni of the citi'/A'iis of Lon¬ 
don .ind CiLsnow, respecting, ib. 
’onferences lor adpistm:; matters with 
the Qutin, and averting ^le propoi>ed 
paTliaj^ientarY investigations, I. LIG 
’onsolKlatcftlntiii, 1. 70^ * 

.‘ormution, proi^aniatiou by tlic King, 
trMchiiig*tli", 11. »J7. \dj(Jdn)nientof 
Mhe sol(;iunity of, 34M 
'oventry, ek'ctioiiecrmg at, II. 382 
’reovey, hi» speoch on the rou'imes 
of Gibraltar. I. <i» 

''rostiinicb.ivl, ri'solution of the Kirk Ses¬ 
sion of, to jircvcnt pra>inc for the 
QW'C^ during the vacancy of, U. 3.55. 
Ordereil t^he cruRod by the IVesbyik/y, 
lb. Apology ot Sir AlownSei^GtWun, 
<wnd hia bon, ib., 

’idrain, not at, oceasiotied by Jlr JMiinro 
summoning out the tenants on, il. .31<j. 
lurweft's, Mr, Spot eh i# isA'our ot in- 
quinng into the public dislreea, 1. 83. 

• • 

• ■ • 


D. 


■^1 . 
Paitn H 


jAL-re, 1 .WIM, jjveiicq&r tlifi^'i^Jtn’s peti¬ 
tions to the House of i»i£7 and 

l«8. Sfieech urging coiftplianca with 


osr 

hei Majesty's iietilviji, Itf#. Ihteseiita 
a petition from the Queen, protesting* 
aiJi.inist the wliole pUiCx'fdtngH, and de- 
MUii,; to til 111 aid b\ loiiteel, 17H 
fl.i.iily, I'art ol eoiideniiis the jjrueced- 
111; ,otniini-Hi l.lfih. SpiHvli against 

tli<’ Hill o( l‘i'ns* md ih'ii'iltU's, 231 
^hvies, ('oliniiJ, I’ludou tei tilipiiiy mttl 
tia'iml.t.us e\pindmirei, 1 />*> 
Davidvon, tu il ol ttir iiliel in the ]^‘p\ib» 

. heiu,*and I)l I'-t's MagH/iine," IL 238. 
liuiliy 211. Imprisoned, 214 

iJvMlli'., hsi o1, II. .510 

iki'inan's, Mr, in tTie debate on 

• Mr\Vilh<,ilorei’suiolion, I. lol. Speech 
‘ at the b ir ot the I lousi oi 1 ainls m sup- 

]»ort of tlie Queen's jM'tition against the 
Hill ot Pains and Penallies, 173 .Sams 

• up the evidence ibr the dthnec ot the 
« (jnei n, *.y (> 

J leiiniark, *t»te of olftirs in, I. 314. 
hvinptoins of J(\onilion ih. Arrest of 
l)atn]>o. lb. luiprisoned loi liie. ib. 
DisMilution ot Pariianient, the King an¬ 
nounces the iiit( tided, 1. 2.3 
Disturbance*, in.vanous places, 1.19. At 
Dtwshiiry, II.'Hh. Glasgow,lb. liubs- 
shire, lb. Paisley, 320. Gieenoelc, .327. 
YorkeluK', 330 

Docks, pncoa of shari s m, II, 437 
Dononglimorc, the I'arl ot, supjiorts Mi- 
mstiTs in their nn.isiiua against tJic 
Queen, I. Wl. hneeeli in favour of 
the Bill of Pains ami Penalufs, 232 ** 
Diuiy-Lane. fire in, 11. HiO 
Durhaii), election of a immlier of Parlia- 
mtri! for die countj ol,*ll. .321 


E. 

« , • 

I.dirdiuigh, p.'rind ilInniift..fion at, onoc- 
caswn ot the aillodoiiim lit of tiu Hiil 
Of Pane* ami »i'i.n<dtn s agatiist 
Queen, II. to'!. Gunral iiwctnig of 
•the inhalutantsr to add^ss his M^caty, 
.^?3. f ouht^' iiUTting tar nddreshing. 
the King, .370. Intn asingsplendowrot' 
the College Museum of. H. 4(»*J 
Electiodsf II. 321 * 

EHW-nhorough’s, J.ord, ^iiecch respecting 
tlie*<^uien, I 11**1. Sntixh on the se¬ 
cond n.iding of the ti.?I 'against the 
^uei n, 2*19 

Eisknie, Lani**couicides witli the Queen'* ' 
petition, I. 461. Motion for allowing’ 
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the Queen a libt of witiieaseb, 177. 
SjKH'i'h on the Quicn's [K‘titK)n for .1 
«{>( iilicafion nl thi- f riininjl acU ohar- 
gi‘(l against her, IHI l)'r'»(s tlif jirtj- 
pnety of ponMiliti”’ t]u’ i^iu < n'.s (oun- 
8el to ]>roe'> 0 (l with In t ilttctii-i- in the 
manner ilu‘\ J'M I'lspu-sMtss 

‘ lus ilJight at til. 1 ''u of the jiroceod- 
linxs (igHiiist lur M ijestWiMf) ‘ 
Exchc(|ucr, the Thahi i lioi of the, oppo- 
fteslvlr lluine'.s motion for ti leliini of 
the eivil expenditure, 1 t.t Htp'v to 
Mr lIuiiK' on llie re\enu»'s of luoud- 
tar, 11. MoviA tiic question of the ei- 
Til lisf, Opens till JJudget, Ui. 
Vlin. f»>r tile yisir’s iXpenilifure, jh. 
AIimIc oi pioviding the cli itu<’s of the 
loan, t>9. Keply to J.ord Aliitm, <)(> 

I * 

1 ’. » » 
i 

Finalice.s, 1. vV). Navy c>sfim:itcs ib. 
Army istini.itis, (e.^ Ordnance esti- 

mnte'-,t)l. J*udt;i I, ().> iSjnkuig luiul, 
(>7. I'oiisoluhued Iniid,, 7tX .'scotb Ka¬ 
ron of I'.xclKipuI, ih. 

I'lnlny, Ali Kirkmiui, jires. nts 1 ]wUitioTi 
from (;l.i-'</ow In ilie llmiV of t^om- 
nioiHoli the'..uh;e('t of i untiu lee, 1 }i > 
Fill's, ,i dro.idlul orii at (txford, II. 'js'i. 
.‘stiaiid, liOiidoii, ; ('hatl'.ain, ;iih, 

lleretoid t’ollt ee, "MU Druj\-I.me, 
' ffon. Assenildy looiiis, h.ith, 

Fletiher ot Fiaiiklm, pait'ialais respcel- 
ing, 11. ft.M and :ti) I. 

Fiana'jinei lui” of Jie LL';jsl«live\'hum- 
herb. 1. y.'>H .Mati ot atlsurs and par¬ 
ties, lb. Dchitii; H'lpect'ing jhe cke- 
Uon of (h'eii.ure. ‘ to Motion ot the 
iiimMii of liiianee, ‘Jll. ItOition.s 
against altirMt, the law ot i ieetioiib 
lle]'ort ot tilt'eommitlei', )li» 'I'u- 
^mult Ill tile t'li.imh 5 of Deputies,‘ih. 
Debates in tin (’hauil)ir ol JViis, sJl.'j. 
AhSass nation W the Duke Kern, ik* 
Law I’oi rc'iSi.iit tiiu imlMilual liluiify, 
•".iki. Ij o\ on tlie )Ui'bS,‘219. DeWlis 
on tju: law ol ekctions, ‘>.>1. Violent 
distnihffins Moditieatvih of the 

\iWi of eh I Uens p.i",j.'d. Mvu’ 

disiurbaiK es. .it. iliianees,I\i- 
fcui,; of till ^ liambiTs, ‘ktl. Mihtaiv 
coiispudcy, lb. Kutjt of a son to the 
fluchcw of Bern, y(»A. *; 


t 

i 

th 

thiUiay, pj)(fq»etration of a mout iirttHg- 
iiaut oiitrage at Olonfert, in the cminty 
ol,* on an offifter'- party «f ihf.* <S9th 
u’pmunt. by a body ot artneil pea-, 
sttiitiy, il tUH * 

, (las liglits, prices of shares in, II. 4JiH. 
(k'orpe lII.'jniMie ei^jotion at the death 
ol, 1 '1. tlemr.il \uv’ ot his a|?e,^ib^ 
1*8 ehmc'is unn(n}ilhd 111 Jtfeulin'ss, 
1. t. Famous lor gnui" a reprevg*-'* 
tative lepisktiiie to Kutam, comstifu- 
t'ug tile .jdmffation and ivoiidir of the 
woild.ili—1 or the aliwhnc ot ansto- 
tr.liMi iiiHni'Dif, ih,—I'oi the proini- 
iK'iv* of VII till iirid evnu in Furojie, 

I . or lujporuiit ch.mges in tlie 
iirw v.ori.l. 1 I).- I'oi ihv'sulpeiUon of 
till most '-[iletidid ( nipuos ot A-^ia to u 
eompanv of merehaiils, 0 —Ffd- the 
internal onpiyment of ifaiujuilluy in 
llniain, ib —I 01 improvement in 
M'u nee, and the priMlueium ot manti- 
kietures, 7—For extent of foreign 
tr.ide, lb—Kill tlv .'idi.ineiincnt of 
agncidluio, S—1 orhtirarv and intel- 
lixtn.d exeitioie, lii - For the ixiieral 
liittn'i'Ui /it hiK .\iLd.;e, ih.—for Kii- 
tibh I li vatioi! in t’ne r^ysfem of ForOpe, 
J). Goldie ijfi.iiaoter ot,*l^). IVivate 
ditto, I'J. Desi iijuiiwi of hib person 
ami imuiberst I » Notice rt bis state, 

II. ‘ihh. ]*artu‘«lnr.s of his li^'uth, ‘49... 
Prt vMus iiutires of the state of hn. 
ho.iltli, tioy. Funeral, 304 

(leorge IV. the accession of, 1.16. In- 
tnnatis the ihs-solntion ot Faylianifiit, 
^23. Spisch at the dissolution of, .36. 
Opms the new P.iihatnent hv .rsi^xch 
^ri^i^thi throne, <is. sftkssasre 10 
the le‘A'.l,jlv**r iispecting the (iiieen, 
111). I unher )).iiticuhvrs leHiiettr^.^ 
hi« aecihsion to the throne, H. y‘5f. 
hubstrifies die oath relating to the .«t'- 
curuy ot fhe’^lmri h of .Scotland, 299. 
Proelauned in I.ondon, 300 Procla*. 

, matioii^by, t(4Pehmg Ids eoronatijin, 
3jr. Proclrm ition adjounrtnig^l^ so¬ 
lemnity of, .Its * ^ * • 

(iciirianyij|^rga.ii/,atioji of tlxS Diet, I, 
30S. KJ rvaversl, ib.» • (hiromerdal 
congress, SO#.* Act of Union, 310. 
(rillespie, thclftev. Wdiiain*, jdac^ under 
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% J 

arrest for prayli^ for the Qiitvii, II. 
351. ' • 

Gla^^crtv, rfl>eftiom btalks with o|ku thuit 
a4, I. ^). l>t'-Htit<eil thiMtrc on witti'li 
ho&ulitu»s ww to (oin»(U’n’«^ 'il. ^Jki- 
tizauh withth uv'lioii) tlu riui*u ^ 0 ( n - 
,tio» w, U. '2'^'^ 4i»j)r( liaisioii 1't .i 

„ lar^u party ot r.idK.U. Alh. llistiu- 
baiuTs^ib 1’ioi'l.ni) tion by tin* ma- 
petratfs, 3*^1 («. Hewtinl otfou-il lor 
discoM'Uiijj: Uk. diitli trs or .|>ruUi'is ol' 
tluf revtiluuini^ry ?iil(lit“n jiuranU'd on 
*^atl th#^mhlu plioi-s ot, ib tjtbbtui 
* ucrsous striK'k work, ib. Appiaraiua'!, 
quiet returaiii'j; to, 3'1‘b ALirmini; 
aH'r.ty iKlweeu the J3*lt roi^itiRnt of 
foot iuul thiU 4 )ulH'e* and iiihabitant^, 
313 , • • 

Cioodi, Mr, seguidH i\Ir 11. SiwVier's 
motion on agriealturul distress, 1. SO 
Cirarigemoor, flte iiismf'onts at, throw 
down tluir arms, and lly, J. *iU. 
Granviflf, j,ord, aerondsBthe address to 
the Kum oiT the opeuuig oi tile, new 
rarhauu-iit, J. .33, 

Grmiock, disturbance-s at, II. 3^7 
Grey's, I'^arl, motion lor open investiga¬ 
tion in the mathir of the (,inceti, J. 
158. Speech on the nport of the si‘- 
cret coinmUtee, i(i7. llejily to Lord 
Ilarrovrhy, 16 m. Speech on tju Qiis’en’s 
socond^etition, lot). Puts some <pies- 
tlUIlK to L%itl I ,iverpool|Jl7J. l^roj«)- 
sal lor pvmg tUe liucen a copy of the 
charges, i^id a list of'the'witriesses 
,rgainst htr, 170. Sjieech on the Jbit 
of Pams and Penalties, lyp. On the 
course to ^ pursued in defence of tlu 
Queen, 208. 1 n defence of the Queen, 
223. Hepds, with indignation, an 
imputation ol the Kurl of Lauderdale^ 
A''chement invtv.'tive again-.t the 
conduct offdmuisters towanU ]ii<r V^u- 
’ jesty, 23(j «.. * • 

Sr^svjtuor, h.arl, .Speech on ttic opening 
<it Parbauient, L 10 
Guards, the third, temporary feeling of 
msuburdmaUon in the *111 sC battabun 
of, n. .342 


tlatniltOQ, l^dA., hiii nryitiou,Alatn't to 
the Scots Court (dHb^lxaUcqt,^, I. Iq. 
Sjpcech relative to Mr WsUimbrffc'* mo¬ 
tion, 15f>« ’ * • 


llardie und Batid found guilty of l%h 
treason, li. 223. t ontlemned, 224. 
Execution ol, .‘iof 

Iljtrrowliy, Eirl of, hja'ceh in favour of 
the 1 K jiot t ol the sien-t comifnttjx.' ro- 
s-pivtuig the t,hie<n, 1. los. Disap- 
pioves ofth. ili\ om* ei.v.i'.e )u the Bill 
•ot . 111(1 1\ n.ilidIg ‘ 

111 ! kifliiiivlwik>, bailhuous outrsn;? at, 

, IL31> • ' 

Ibaioid Coihgc, tiic at, TI. :i:Hj • 

Ibhse llani"vt.)rlt, state of ad'urs in, 1. 
.all. (ti uiti l)uk'\ hihniie of Ute 
mw eiuislituLion, ifc. itiee by 

5bc people, lb. (irand Duki >icl(Kt(> 
’all the points in question, >12 Har¬ 
monious prOciedillgs of the ( luuiibers, 
ib. Se.iston closes under the most f«- 
s’ourable auspices, 313. 1 iiMncih, ib. 

ilobboute’s, iMi, sjie.di, cigeih deulii- 
iing bis support of reioim a.s lefortn, 
I. 101, 

lloll.md’s, Lord, spiceh on tin'opening 
of Patluiinenl, 1. 10. Un the uiotiou 
lor tlic secret eoinniitteerel.itiTig to the 
Queen, 122. Mroiigly eenfiurca the 
conduvt of iiinnslerfc, I(t8. Speech 
shewing precidi'nts for granting a full 
Ktalemeiil'ot the cliarpes and list ot 
witiic'-ses to the aecusi d pai ty and also 
to the lioum*, l/i». Support'* the mo¬ 
tion for gruntitig a list of wilnessis to 
the Queen, IMO Speecli on the mo¬ 
tion for gtanlnig u hjieciHcaUon ol the 
tTimmal aets eliarged against, and the 
jilacos \thcie eonnuiLfod, hy the Queen, 
182 • . . ' . 
Iluiiie, jMr, introduces th<‘hiib)ccl of thtf 
Qua n lyto flic House of t,'oinim;ii8,„l. 
2H. Motion for a nfuiu of the tx- 
penditiwi'. 43. Mutnm rcbpirting the 
rcveiiu's ol (hbr.ilfar, 44. S[ier cli on 
the a#my esturiaus, <»■? 

Hunt and nine others, tn d of, lor llnar ^ 
concern in the piomdings at Man- 
diLfiter, 11» I'll.* (iuiltf, 1.50. Moves 
foi a IK w'ifi.il, 151. Is domed, 153. 
Imprisoned. 1.71. 

Ilubklfiami, Mr, s,peecli on the civiijibt, 

, I. ifl *•. ’ 


Illuifiinatioiis for the Queen at I.ondori, 
II. 3G1. Pflttial one at Kdinburgh, 
.36.3 • 
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Improtcments and establishments, il. 
>MVi. lU'j^cnt's canal ojK oed foi busi- 
ins-., il> Discriptioii of, lb. New 
iruprovcnn Jits tasf ot t siliiai-Ilous^. 

ImiuiiiI itioii-'Inn. ul a Jit< r.trv 
iiistitntu>ii laid at itiis'o!, ib. ( uin- 
inuiiicaiioii toiiitc<i«toi^ tlu (Tloucisiir 
' and HciKli y canal smiIi the 'riiamts^^ 
and >c>iui and '^llou(Uv•^t( r cainds 
optntd, il). J-n/ivilliaiii .Mnsmm at 
(’aAibndfJic, ib. Now obsi k, iiory 
(liunbiidf'o |»ro])(Mi!, lii. Kint stone 
of !i hi I liaUo.ial mIioo! luilat I’a.,- 
II) 'lion liruljxe o])'“ni d ovi r the 
river Idi.duii r, ib. Isle ol W'lirht is- 
htimtioii < oinpU'ti'd, 4n.‘J. IVoposid 
ijistinition iit J.ancastej tor the reform 
of disehainttl eiiminiils, ib. N'ew 
inarlvct to be erecUd at J^uerjioo!, 
4t>4'. i’uinlKil ind and \V/-siU)<)n laiW 
jointHl by a 111 w iast-lrtMi«bndfrt‘, ih 
'I'vvo new iIiuuIks about to be erected 
ill Wakitnld, lb Foiiiid.ition-slone 
ot tin jiiil ol .lidlmi^li, and bridewdl 
tor tbe county ut ll<)\biu,ji;li Imd, ib. 
liicreasin-i splendour «t tlir Kdinburgb 
tIolU(j;e Mui-eum, ib. 

InRs, . I anil HiuiH, 'fhninas, Tidd, Ko¬ 

be! t, uirI Daviiisun, W'dli.ftn, trial of, 
lor bijtU tieasen. .'sonlcineil to du, 

1 {l. .Strut IK I I \eeutetl, ib. 
lu'l'ind, twt) eofoms jitieetlukh coucetn- 
111^ ihedislteMi'd Miiti of, li. yU 
Italy. StuU ol Xaplcx, 1, Discon- 

tiMi oi,i.iniiK(l aiiunif; tbo secrit socie¬ 
ties, y‘) I Aecomil ol the Oarbonaii, 
ib. Imsiirriviuni at Naples, *21lG. Ka- 
..pidly spreulh I'u. |lC)un toiml to ac¬ 
cept the Spanish ('ous'titut,uni, ‘iST. 
^Liouhksni Su'ih , VOS. ticiural Pept'\ 
evi^duion, lb tionvi niion at .I'aletuio. 
lb N( ipolu.iiis t\i.iunu( oM'i the Si- 
edi.iio .‘‘>0. Melting ot i'ailifiiuat, 
you. kin;: - speech. y'M ( i').iif.is, 
' lb, AU .hiues witb r. g.vid to Sail). ib- 
\'i,‘'is and iriasuti'. ol iVudna, ,Uki. 
<K Kussia lb at Tioiij>au, 

yul. 1 is.u'Uoii of the Holy Aibance 
to fhe King 04 Naples, yoj, Frbpara- 
tioii'. bn H ir, lb. lung seta* out for 
iji>b.uh, juf . , 


J. 

0 

Jeffrov IMr, installed Uedlor of tbe 
\ 11 vity ot (Jlisgow, II. y6a. Ifis speech , 
uti the ^a&ioii, ib. 


K. 

Kent, dtalh of the Duke oi, Ji> lu* J. at-* 
tuulars KspecUng, 11. 'JUfc. Funeral, 
yu.i ' • , 

Kinyon’s, Lord, niolion for diSttying*tiff} 
noniuation ot tlu secret committed !#• 
136 • 

King’s, Lord, airmsimr spot eh on the Bill 
ot L.iins and I'l fia'iiMj^. yy.3 • 

Kiiihieh, (Jeorgi'^, J’sq outlawed, and bis 
goigrb- and giar ciiclu’ 9 tcd sor his M.t- 
j( sty’s use, 11. 2}iy. Nniount of his 
annual intouic, i-lH. (rbiie to the con¬ 
tinent, :t). 

Kn.itchhuil, Sir.F. seconds the atfbirss to 
tlu King, in the l(oust«'of ('umnioiis, 
on the opening ot ihitWnieni;, I. 39 


L. 

I.ambton, Mr, his explanatory speech, I. 
1(W 

Lansdowlie’s, the M.irquis of, speech on 
the proposu)»dj,sso]u 1 ionbM'arliament,* 
1. ‘J.i. On the opermwi ot the new I'ar- 
hauiciit,''40.' Dn the i vising cowiTn.r.»j, 
cntl restrwtions, 41. Jlotiou rdsituV 
to comtneri^, un. Op^Mises the motion 
lor a secict eomiinttee on the papers re¬ 
lative to the Queen, 121.' Speech m 
iavour of granting the Queen a list of 
iYnnes«t'S, 179 

Laodeiilalc, FJarl of, s^icech coTTde\pning 
jLpHi Woiue ot C’liiKnionsiMi their mode 
of patMng«yte von i of inonev, on ihtS 
aecosioii ot (Tcoigc IV. lor Ua«fc“acjiw^ 
public business, i ,11. Motion on f-rc- 
cedentJi. 177. I'ropnsitionM respecting 
the Qncthi’.'f'dcl^TW, *JO‘y. Otjtcts to 
the clause for divorcms: tlic Queen, fiSl. 
ImpnUtion opiK.ui t-irrv, ‘2.33 

Lei'pold, Pi nice, vithts the Q.j«cii, II. 
3<)0 ' • * , 

Letvis, Siri hia speech on ihe »t«te of 
agrieX'are. /. Hvi 

List of«.Addtwsos.to the Queen, IL $i6, 
and 360 
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li*tofnewin^)lic 3 tion'?. II. iGA., BiTtJis, 
499. ^M.irnajo'', •01. IKvOj*., My 
LitArary I'lintf, (.tV'liiatum ot anni- 
V4.r»{iA < *!, ! i '1 Jc • ' 

luouu.iuu',]ttuvs')f sliaujiii, 

II. K 

—^iiyi'iiijfiri (, n r>i. riSnoi 
^ tlu-' Hova! ttv of l.iii Miiiii, ih 
Iuhtitiftiuns J't a’atur tla.' 
tiou ol’iiiu'uiit iudiiTuro, patlrv, ami ^ 
tnuaic, riiisi't'v.i.iyt. jii Kimli'-li, 

453. Numlii j i)f tlk ukihIhI'.oI ih- 
-iTiuveWtu's ot ()\!i)r«l atiil (.'..lolinil^o, 

• 453. Xurnbor ot So'.iooh on ihf Sv<.- 

n and I-aiiiaslit. 1)3 Acol- 
ItcUonol Hinpli* ballads,pnh- 

lishtil at aljiHit* a balt-jK'vmv oi ono 
peimv each, sold at tl-a' nnnn’ijsc^iuo 
of n^ht bujuiri'd and thirt^-i-ovtu 

M<’iInis'. 153. IM.’in tin (li'tt I- 
imniTiK iIh' tVfiiiiits ,iiul nicaMnc oi all 
tr.uliiij^ rofuitihs, 4.)3. NchooE in 
Fraii^i j 4.51. Tlii"itr«,s in I’Miicr. ih. 

oV> 7.i;;<<//<'.»ri'eoutnnnd.d 
asont'di tlu' nio'-t nnporUiit viorks that 
liavo apiK-and on aiuu-nt bist/n\, 1 5 >. 
XotlLV it^pt'Clin;; llic Wiiik. iiUltbd, 

Jus L,t It (iH’ili- JIutiLiitrii ittti, ih. \o- 
ticcs of tlu' (’iiuciMiK's ot fa>i[)sic ami 
Jena, ib. Publication at Vitntm of a 
vork entitled ('.illiope, ib. <ttv)/,nr 5 jln- 
cftl iMiucty at V'icnn. 1 , ib. Alaaiubi'iint 
ot Homct^K^Ihad, lb. J#i'-ci)vi-rtf of the 
last books, Jtr ot lluaro, 4^0. 

PuilicatKin of the ChrAiiieh; ot Euse- 
'jbwts, lb. DiRCoverics ot manuscripts or 
frapmenis of Cicci o's works, ib. hchovil 
cn the plan of mutual mstruciion .it 
Palermo, 1t57, Formidablt' munlicr of 
journals published m Spam since the 
revolution, if). Flounsbinp «t«te of 
thtiumversities in Sweden, 4ort. Num¬ 
ber of worljs in 4ht‘ Koyal I.ibiarVof 

* Copeuhiipen, ib. Interanjrtf oStirwee, 
■^h. * i>ietionjtry oi the Greek lanpua.;e 

^ ^blisbmp at ('otjRiantinople, 460. Li- 
’ tcrature m ib. ‘flrnivovmiertts 

in letters anti arta in Epypty-toJ. In¬ 
scription on Pc^mpt'v's PilUr complete¬ 
ly d’.npbtreii, ib. AIs Morrison's sue-, 
cess i^<he jiriiififtp of 1 iih Chffiettc J>ic- 
4ioiiary. lb. Liter iry and Chiivuig state 
of ^ew South Wales, ^b. * 

Liverpool, Lord, siasecft, r^l^ing the 
ducoluumi of Fftni^mcit^L i^ii. He- 


ply to Lord LandmltrU*, SL Opposes 
the bill ^ 1 ' mist the conv letwt h(ii'00p.hs, * 
•fi lb f'K to ihi' MHnpiis of Laiw- 
duM n>' ell ilu eM' tine (•(sfnineiciat n’- 
*Nlrioti(Ui'', tv. S[>ee( h on tlu 
ot biitiMi ctum.ii n 1 , 9<», Speech «tfi- 
luig Ins u iseiis {«! 1 ei vimmending the 
• ciiiiMdu alien ot the p.«|HTs in 
Gr'^'ii )ia'4i|to n lAsmimtliT, 19^. Mo- 
uon foi the iioimftatioa of, I3ti. llc- 
ph to^Kurl Grey. IfiO, DefenTfa tiie 
I'unduet of iriiiMsters, itiS. Ojipositlon 
U) the t^ueui’h petition, 191. Intro- 
ihtCLs till itill ot' Ham, add PiiiulTles, 
,IG0. U, ply to F.itl<,;ie 5 , I5‘i JIo- 

• tioi) for liMlic the time tei the second 
it.idiiii' of the hill agani't the (ineen, 

17 (» Het uses to grant a list of witnesses, 

•ih Reply to ].ord Holland, 177. 

• Speech in^opposition to the motion for 
pnintmg»t<vthe Qnein a liu of wit¬ 
nesses, JSO HetiiH the propiicly of 
grunting the (iucH'n’s ihunnd, IH‘3, 
Spoci h rchitne to tin* Quicn's deft ncc, 
Wi Speech in favour of the UiU of 
Pams 'indj’t unities. ‘3*27. On thesuh- 
Jtct of (hull, e, '23!2. Moves the thfow* 
in > out the bill, TiS 

London, the Bishop of, flcfend« the df- 
101 tx' clause in tlu Bill of I^ams and 
P it lines, I. 

London,, outrages in, nspeettng not ilfii- 
imnatiug for the Queen's airival, IL 
.341. Address fitmi the iity ot' to tho 
Quecli, .31-3. Livery ot elitto, .‘ill. Il¬ 
lumination in iulcbiation of the abau- 
dtjufflcnt ot the BiR of Pains and Pe¬ 
nalties against l^je (iuceii, 301 
Lufihmgton, f>r, rfmeech im libel ag^st 
the Queen,'1. ISA. Speech in closiug 
the cuae for the detetice ot the Queen, 

aio • 


M. 

• • • • 

MatfilonaJd'fl,*A?r, spccdi on.the jirojKwed 
dissolution ot Parli.imcnt, J ‘27 
AFackintosh, sir James, hit sjittch Jn tlje 
AdinifftJiy droit s. Lib * 

Alaakeoiil, JaiiKs, a'mist the PjiHley 
inujii ( ouipaiiv,* 1! Virdict in 

fivour ot tie’ It.iiik, 2h< * CrUllt ot, ib. 
'Wial and oondijiuiiation, ib. Dies ai 
prison, lb. * 
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Marriages D* ^0* 

Millon. liOrd, oil itiquiry into the n^rri- 
cullura! I. ApjnoM's of 

thr prlitioii hoin tix in--ti li.twi'i o* Lyu- 
iloij on tin oi < D.nnu ri f/I. 

0'> ,\}ot)on ior )< jn il of iln' l,'\ on fo¬ 
rds'll \w)ol, ! 'Ill 

' iMn<v]lan(ons (oiiti-i it* , tlio piict.s < t 
sidU'S in, I. l.'is I* 

Alogtioso, till' Dnki' o<’, ildl.ms Ins imi- 
■VK'llBll of tin* (illOdl h LMllU I ‘f'Ui 
MojicjV fMOiblno'-lKHist, (iri‘Uiiist,iV('is 
COlKdlilll", 11 ,'!fO 

V 

N. 

Kiivy (•‘■t'liKitoff, I AO 

NciIutI.iti'U, j.iiiti* of tin* firnih'd, 1. ’?! 
Iliitlod, ih. CioM- of lilt' ,!> 

ISnO’MiisI' :if (5]os‘'I*-, {j)i, j- 
••joiis 00 til, jfiuf or ill, Stitoiiiitioii ot 
KldOdll ni.lil (f’U'lUK ‘ , .‘il 1. 'I'Al.lln- 
floii of till jKodial- of )fi„UiiU.il nnlu''- 
f tih. 

Ntsliott, trial of, for flio ir.unV'r of \fi 
I'i.rkd uiiii Ins iiona koitvir. 11. 'Joi 
(liiillA. JiO .Sdilcin oil to (lofitli, lb. 
Kxctutioii of. ilt'i Dulur.ition vri- 
viDii’i to ills tn.il, ;i .1 
Ktw piibli. If urns, hit oi. If. •(*.> 
Nottiii^h.iin «Krfioii. ctiuUnt at, 1! : 


O 

Oclolici tbi {nth, tin' (iiudi ilodiiRs ir- 

rtivii,^ iniV iiivio .niilussch atu'i, H 

‘ ;b.ii 

Ontimi r ot fir ’x'w I'ailiariu’i^f, l.fiJ' 
Oiiln.uiot' onrnnaU 1. (>1. 

» 

P. 

v* 

IV.i I tin. o 0 , 1 .1 ii»|.urro('in*n'It. J. 
(’("’iinu-l ,’i'ifation ,at. 11 Hu¬ 

ll i»ii .(I'll. -» I nvilkrt*rl Ht« K,"! !l- 
( il in -1 tiio's .111(1 (listuthiuici's. lit ‘ Mi¬ 
ll!'n pl.t. ti-iOf.’, lb. rnmquiltity ap- 
jinl*. iiiK rostornl. >;>'» 

I’ll 111. " “i oti{.o)ipoMs Lord nnjrh s 

tivH.oii toi j'dittiiimiH'nt ol the lloi se of 
k’oinnitii s. 1 1 (. j • 

P.ih .t (S'on’, l.or.l. r. j>l\ t.> ('.ilonol Da- 
AUs, on tin. nniilar) t \pdalilure, i. Ol. 
Mow^ tint .mny esino'> us. tl‘.^ 


Parker. Mr, ami Broww, Sarah, the hor¬ 
rible Tiiur(t( r of, ^ I ;uo ^ 

I'.trliu'^'K nt, lacftnipr >t, at the tlek’th of 
(o t- IV„ 7 Ji K lid's tnt’l*sa{;% lb. 
tV of “■ <>f nioni'\ pu.jiiedi in the floase 
of t >niiii(.ns ■>, ivliatis on, ih. 

J'ft'-M'l, !o .‘■'di>‘U''li't I'sn." 1 ,11 the 
House of 1 Olds on, I’i), I;onl 
(l.iii s motion; ‘il .Motion against 
(hampoiiml, t\c 'l‘I. Ochates, on, ib. 
Passed, >■ if Hill .iganut iTratnjxnmd, 

t'kf , oppost (1 in tile Housl of Kurd's, ib. 
DispoMtl of bv i<l)oniniiii*iii, ;1.5. Dls- 
sobitioii (fi P.iiliiuntnt by eomiiiisMon, 
ill. M ot. ting of tin in w. Ue-eb«tuin 
of a ,Spi akerui (lie House of Commons, 
”7, Conn.d (i)'diiing .'Ifi. King'si 
S|iO( f b lb Midrt's v()t< d in the lionse 
of.'* Old., 10 , Ill file House of Coin- 
1110 ))' H ('nil list, li. Mr Jlnnic's" 
mol''/ , lb. Ne ',1 lived,'’f j. ^lotion le- 
speiMiig the resdiiKs of (Iibralhr, ib. 
V'ofisl, ib. Motion ('ii the Admiralty 
(bolt., 1.) Disi’usuoiCoii, lb 
tiv('d, A'i Qiiistion of tli'e (‘ivil Idt 
lirou ht f’iill\ vtiidcr tbe eonsuleration 
of tlo' Hmue. A'J. iKbote on, ih. 
A'Oi'dl to. .,7. X.'i'V osiimaUs, 7‘». 
Mi'ln.ii foi nupiiry into tb.> iniUtarv 
exj didi'aie, ib ( eninmtee of supply, 
tpj Aim) (.tinifitis, iti. Ordiiunee 
(.st''ri.Ht( , ot. Hiidgcf, w'jfb w’ays end 
imuis, (. 7 ' iVb.itis ofi,®tio. 'Motion 
r. spuliiu the Coii't of Kxdlequer, 
Seotlar.fl, T\’i Ikb.ius (n\ 7‘i. ‘?v'ig,i , 
lisi'd by oiilv .1 TiiinoTity of I'i. 77.* Mo¬ 
tion rt i'liive to agrirultnnil distress, 79. 
i#ibates on, ib. Carried,Motion 
for hnutatioM on, ib ('.irned,H6. Mo¬ 
tion 111 flu* lIouM* of T.oi'ds for a com¬ 
mittee <d uitjuiry into the conuneret- of 
* (Jufit Ibilani, Sli Agiml tov9? lb«- 
^iRston on, m tiie Hoii.s''of Commons, 
lb. "«for rc'jH' ding tlie ta\ on fo- 
nugii uool, 9<». Xecativ('d ih; Mo¬ 
tion for Uu'disfr,mehi*enu'nt of (i'sup- 
IwnritK lb. Deb.itiis, ib Hi'layrd, ]("f. 
Alien KUi.ib. Debates on, IfSb Car¬ 
ried, litA, l.i'ivse g>\tn to bring 111 a 
bill n'sjK'ftnrg tin' inAjonal education 
of tbe'iKior, ib. Motion rekT,iveto tlie 
• M eUb indimture. Md. LordX’astle- 
/tMgb-11110111111)0111, 11*7. vlrneudraent 
c irrie ^ lb Kmg' na'-'. igc i ts]>ecung, 

the Quetti, VIfi. CvtX'n Bacrltud on the 
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tubU'f ot'*^oih Houe4.*t5, . ilotioii »lom for tho yrar ending 3tli Jfttiuiiry, 

for a SLint ly^th ivjo, ij>- trn.tt iJr.tuiMbVUiipujdioiF, 

^tltUso!) Ml ttu lioii ‘1 Itoin liiLu'i! I''\pin(U- 

of l4>i4''. lb. I l.'j. tiMi, di jui‘L 0)1 .tjM u’uluuid dth- 

?yinunn"..itio*i to ilio IloU'.' ot ( o o- * Uijtoii ou tlio louMp,tj 

I'Jl. \] ‘II 0 toi .1 notoiiial'il ti.iilt ut t]it I'oni'ti \Si i’.ftul 10 -* 
ctjumnttn, I/». Kium ,Ucl tU ln*i o’i, on tin i lUoftion ol tin pocn, lOtr. 

Hn. t usnnuttu' no- • Ittpoii i n tin 11 .nnii.il l.ivs, Ji»<. Alt- 

trl'inaicd in tin Hon o ol ],oh*s. 1 tn. * •■n^iitot lOt n j^.i i on ihn sijtt ol iintt- 

Wr SVtin.itoKi’. jinTiion )or .niitiin; (luit\ in tlu' im ll-ojioli'., ll.>. Itofu’irl 

Pailninn iii.n V iii>janv mto.tln on tli^ of tijo inyarfiarglis 

auaiMM tin (,im •!. J ll IMmis on, ’ ol .''uoil.ni.i, •l-'*) 

>t.i. J^uXionT.iitM'il, IjI. Hisolutioii I'.Min 1 ,'>11 11., iiiouoii oil tlic cimI list, 1. 
ot tho iluiis. jtr,M'i» od to tho Qu-(ti, 1.’ * * ' * 

H'jv 1 h(I I'V in j, ill. <,ivn'iti’. j) ii- tuih, kllirol ili.'opi'ritnowtaMrsho- 
tttai for oi»v.'ti HIM >!it.Myou, 1 >(». Mo- Ion.,in;lo iddr. ■-'mI to 1 m . (h.iLo tho 

tioii riijU-tMur.^l.t-* Dth.ilfon, ton llnki. oi Atlm!. li 'Jin 

Ni.'ali\i d,*l t) M(>iion tor 1*1 no nu Inn; lor lojitiLiling tin* s*ih- 

lUOIll Ml Ll! ll‘>ll>0 ot ( OinUi )U>«. !0 , • M ! l]>i]Oil> loi iirtnoiitiii;; to llio (iVU'lll 

t\irtu d. I on *U pni! oi iho >. .n f i > ■!- .i noiMOi-^'J JW 

initU'o ot thv Lot<i>, l!)7. i’lt'tion td I’oni, tho* i^ationil oduiatinn of, Mr 
tile lint on. Ih-i. Moti )n »ni, Imi* .\i - lirouL'hdjni s pl.m ttii, I In.'i 
galivd, ih Hi'l ol Puns ami IVii.d- I’oi loht llo, ji\, {Hisiiii*. diowiud l»y the 
tifs. ih t^u ui jiiul, nj.nn^i tho njca ot .i 1 oai oli, il 
Wholo fu'o td.n.;*., 17'^ ^!lod'uii'iids Poiunionih.olMHoiiolauitinhorofl’ar- 
n list III iT 1 )ol!.Uis on tin. li.nn nt iyt, 1^. iv i 

pi'opiit tJ oi iiiMu;, ill. ('omuiiIlIi '* l'ortn;,',d, ol ii ■ hli;; ill,‘.iStf. Jloro- 
aj>iM)into 1 t.*r tx’nniiiM)" [ti'-ci ID Iniioi.arv )nnt.i loiimd Jit Oporto, ib. * 

Jtcpoi t bioijoin uu. dj. land i.ihkmi s 'I'ljo m. inli ol the .»i!ny to I'onubra, 

inonon mgatiud, Isj (.^U'.vn a pi'li- .Vtinopt'. ot ilii n gtiiiy at »on- 

lion lor .1 snu’i Ilf! Lion ot ili pi.ins nii.ition, dn Jh'olntion at j.ijlMtn. di. 

whtro the* tiuii.md at. .no cliargui to I nioii t'l tin .Innl.r., ^'ti. M.irdi.tl Ut- 

)ia\o IJfny.tiOiiinu’ti'd, i|i Morton n - n loid .oin't*., ili I-- in < riilouid lt» 

lijiivuiJg. ill N' 2 itiV( d, Is } jUolioi) land, ll) .s.nh foi i .n.datul, ilt Ihh- 

iu tlu* Ik'U'(’onniif^jM WfhfH'rfui* i (iissiom, d». \ri .n_<.in< nt,I'dct- 
llV't 'lr!'llf^‘'l ih' 'iOMll, ish ik'b. IC’S tUllM, j)». 

on,ill. Motion wiilidiawo, ihu I'limd- I’niiion. nKi.tiou conli‘4 af, II. 3'J'J 
t*(i ii'i'tting of tlu* I’otr.igf, lh‘i. Iinlt I’liu-ot sh.iu'i hm'di.iI*,, d<uks, hnd^ir'i, 
of J.iinsltfl-’s Ml »tion, lb. Nng'itiM.d, d) roads, \\:itfi-vioik>, Mis!ir,iiu‘< s, jpa- , 

Dcbatison till bill ol I'.uiis .iiid ikiial- li};lii',,*iiu »;try instiintioiis, vSii*. lITjUd * 

tins, 190. (iutt'ii’s t ouimI iK.aidagiiiii'it I’lO* t s-iyu to Ili.tiidiuhin 'li llonsiptoad- 
thc pyriuplc ol‘ tbo bill, 19‘i Jjoti] dr<‘-silii (Jiu-'H. t*M * 

KiTig'!' liiotinn !i".un,st tin biD, 19‘) I'los!yitions and uii anllaiumis (‘a*.!II. • 
N'fgaiivcdj^ib. ^*o{<‘tdiIlc;^•fl'^lusf^^u• 41ij * , 

IihUH.*n opt Hid, lb. CiiM fot till iprosi- Pnmsia. J'iiiniti.d onb.irta'.>ou'rit«, 
i^tSon oloH'd,‘JOl. Motion-n'.pM''ii.iJ: t Ni *v t i^.s, ili, * H i!/mou'» im a- 

ffit* course ot profft-dnig, iti^i the <li - f.ares foj ifiifis nt" die yiovi uu ots of 

fi’nc,i^ot tbii Queen.'JO't, Ujiso lot thi the popuiai piu), di, j ri.‘-iti«sor» 

ddonce opened, 'JO > ( Id'ad, 1 >« - lodgi-, ,luit, di 'sujiju. ssioii o/*,t < rt L 
bafL** on the^arond raiding ot the Ijd!, H 0 tu>tft|, di. (nrin in dr' * , pMnniUal, 

'421. ^un ii's f*otp,stT‘ill. rt'oinToit-* d^. I’roftisur ^.Julin^nldl in roytinc- 

5t*c itgTthi hul, ih. DiliaUs on the sc- nitigf^ ib. * • * 

VLral classt s of, ib- Hill thi|)wu tuit, * * 

21tfi , • 

irltiitncQUry IlCdN* Revenue ‘ • * 

and Expemlitun:,>e^the Tfnitw I^inp- Qii mi, discus'^oii' the, in the* 
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House of Codmmi, 1.9B. Delicate m- 
’ tualion of, 114. Milan, coT|U!ii«sion, 
ib. JlcMilutJon of rnini‘.tfrs, tb. K\- 
cluKioii ol lur name liom tlie Liturpry, 
lb. ^nefqntnw'S nl’, ih. She f>et« ouX 
for Eiiglund, 115. K.ajnd iournoy 
through France, ib. Arrival at St 
‘'Oiaerb, ib. M misters taken by sur-'" 
prise, lb Lord lluUhinv>ii'& ui{.%ion' 
to m^rt landing, i6. Aecompauml by 
Mrftroughain, Ufi. Tlioir irrival at 
St Oiners, ib. Lord Hutchinson’s in- 
tervK’W with tba Queen, ib, Hir de- 
intiud, ill.' I^ordtHuttbinson’s b>tter, 
containing the proposal ot minister^, 
ib. Indignantly rejected, 117. .Mr 
Brougham’s counter proposition, ib. 
She precipitately proceeds toC’alaus, 5b. 
Lord Iluttbinson’s second letter, ib. 
Her purpose unchanged, ih Sails froiii 
Calais, and lands at l)ovvf,fll>i. 'I'ri- 
uinphal journey fhiin Dover,to London, 
ib. Popular enthusiasm in her favour, 

119. King's imssage to Parluinent, lii. 
Green bag, containing charges against 
her, lat). CoireajiondBncerbetween her 
and Lord LiverjKH*!, l.'^o Negociations 
for settling inattorR, I.'IS. . ITusuceess- 
fuJ, 140. Hesolutioti of the House of 
Commons preaeiitwl to her, 154. Ue- 
jeCts it, ib. Her [N'titiuli to iho’House 
of Lords lor an open trial, 156. Re¬ 
port of the secret cotnnnttee of the 
I.ords, 167. Bill of Pains and Peiml- 
' toes against, 169. She {mitcsta against 
the whole |>riicecdmg8,'}7& Demands 
a list of witoit's^os, I'W, ladoiiiMj'fHl. 
'Ubqtiests a si>eciHca|ion of the places in 
the criminal acts'are charged ,{0 
have been commuted, Iftl. '3?ot grant¬ 
ed,'IBS. ITuintermpted trarsmisrion 
of addrc'sses'Ho, 186- Character of her 
answers, ib. ludantmattary Ic^r to 
the King, IH7. Pracewis to*the HoUse 
of Lords, 189. Trial ojiencd, 199. 
Enintinn at the apft^shiuce'of Theo- 
dore Mgjocci, 199. Btillence aglirnst 
' closed, 9(}i. Defence opened, S05. 
Clifaed. SSIV* Second reading the 

Bill oV Pains and Penalties, Her 

protest agidnsl| the bill, and declar^ton' 
of her muoct nee, asi. Bill thrown but, 
23 ( 1 . Unbounded rejoicing of thepeoplc, 
ib. Detail of the evidence fbr'dic support 
of the bill, 41. 3—56;, Evidence for 
the defenc<^>56—.104. Particulara con- 


ceming her arrival at Gei^a, previous 
tp liernanding in Eughmd, 339. An¬ 
swer j^o the fjddresR qi fhe corjwirafioil 
of !k, to ti!( dddriiSj.t,“ioni the, 
housi'holders, We-tiiiiiihter, 347. 
of addji'ssrt, to, 350 .aid .'160. Visited 
by'Priiice Leopold, 360 Signi^^ he? 
intention of autndiiig divine bervicfj tit 
St Paul*., 364. Gralities the wirdtrend* 
parishes, in cuAbcnting to reiibivc their 
addresscs.in large bodns, 364 

If 

11 . 

Barlical address circulated at Paisley, II. 

• , 

Bcaibng, cleciioa at, II. 3^2 
Rebt|ljon in various parts of Scotland, 

ao * 

lleligioiis infclligcno*, II.‘’439. Amount 
of the pnneijial religious charities for 
the year, ib. f’^niou of the two t.-anches 
of the Scotjibh Secession Church, ih. 
Priicee'dings of the Geiirral*Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, 440- Ollie 
ccclesiasticnl organixation of the di0^.« 
ept religious denominations in Rumiui, 
4.50. l^tMcution of the Christiana in 
China, 451 

lU’jKirls and notices, II. 431 
Revolutionary address afliitcd to the waQi 
and public places, Glasgtrs, it. 384 
lyiine, commisHon for Removing the oh- 
gtructumit h* tiie fre6 iiavi«tionoi^ It. 
309 ^ / 

Riccardo’s, Mr, speech on the^tate of.the 
com trade, L 83. On commereei 95 
Road, price* of shores in, IP. 437 
Robinson, Mr, his speech on the edm 
laws, 1. 81. Reply to Mr Barlpg oli 
* eornmeiree, I. 93 ,, 

X\tt8iu^, Lont .Rdtn,|iis reli^se to 

I. S3. Motion dk- 

fttit^ii&ng the borbu^ of Grasa^Ti^ 
96. Speech expounautg the 
tiimsm, 97’ ,,, ; 

Rn^siai atoidngr A of ^ 

Guardi^ I’.^l 4. dfciwawncea of. ih, 
Jesuits ^tpeiiiKl &om the 'exof^, ih. 
EniWnchisexiiebt tf the lAWAjsin^eifs, 
315. Opening of the Foh^’fltek by 
lAleicfifld^r, ib. His addfi^te,' ik Dis- 
cussi* S in the Diet, .ib.' Bscyeei of 
ebeisrimi?^! code rejept 0 l,lb. 
audios 346 
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Sand, the iimrdcrcr cf Kotzebue, cXccfi- 

liAiof, r..sn • 4 \ 

eBcarK'tt’f? Mr, rq>ly to MAUoughain, in 
refv.v’uco lo (ir inipouiid. I. il • 
'Scots Baron of rAclu'(}ui‘r, 1. 70^ • 

SCOtti|ti<«idnniiistratioii, active measures 
i.of,r*ip;ainst threatened rebellion, 1. ‘il 
Sacral rerurns rehitinp talhe arui), Iwth 
horse and foot, II. :n9 


Severn, Kinp, and (^. r. DreV, or the 
, Ilnnerial Insura*ice Company, II. 205. 
/crdictlbr the plaintilfs, y7;J 

' -, r. Plnenix Insurance 


Cc^tfiany, II. 273. Verdict, daniagcs, 
2T{) , * 

■^aflesbiiry, Ejirl of, briiijgs up the jo- 
port of the eoniinittee on precedents 
^ 1.177 • •• 

Shelter for the hou'ieless, a respectable 
Djeoting for the* jmrpow' of providiiigia, 

• II. 2S9. I{esf^Iutlon^, 291. Utility ami 
benefitthe instilution* ib. 
k Sidney, New Softth Wales, thriving state 
h- of, II. 401 
Malting fund, I OT ^ 

Soldiers, trial of, for murder at Greenock, 
II. 260. Verdict of guilt) found against 
two, >iz. Surrage and Ileuipscy, 201 . 
Sentenced to be executed, ib. 
Solicitor-General,defends the conductfol- 
lowed in tbeca 6 f!s,of (lenert^ Gourgwid, 
■•I. 104. Iiep?y*to the (Queen's counsel, 
197. Sums up thoscvidence agiyiist the* 
4^aecni 199.» lleplms to me Queen’s 
Mikael, 22 j^ 

^thampton election, II. .323 
.pain, Btato of Ae nation^ 1. 26C. State 
of the expeditionary army at Cadiz, 
lb. Constitution proclainieil in various 
places, 20 ‘<. Itiepo’s arrival at Isla, ib. 

, Organ^tton of tlic troops, ib. Qui^ga 
madeconnnan(iitr-in.%hief, ib. (Jpirpga’fcV 
0 ptochunation, ib. Address to fbe King, 
To the Spanish nation, 270. Coun- 
^ter lavements of the provincial autliu- 
rilits, ib. Flame of insurrcctioitbreaU 
Otrt in Gilicia, 273. Mina appura in 
Nawre, ib. Vacillatiiig measures of 
the l^ng, 27 i. Befj^ijjn^ the Qoiido 
King forced to accept 
the eonsmntion, ib. General jn^lee,, 

‘ !l78. lyfassaire at Carliz, 279. *t^te-* 
ijpvolationary movAinentk, fti. ^Mceiiiig 
w the Cortes, 2 ^ 0 . ll^irts bCthe ^li- 
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lusters, 281. I'inances, §3.3. Suppres¬ 
sion of ^nta^s, 20 1 . Of convents, ib. 
Coiiimereml regulations, 28<i. Esta- 
bhshiuents for tslucation, ib. F.vile of 
4iiego, and the dissolutiou ot’ thf; army 
of Cadiz, il). I.iceiice of the dubs re- 
presstsl, 'J87. \gUiited state of the king-, 

• uom, 28 S, rrevttlenci* of the liberal 

• partji, lb. , * 

St Domingo, revolution in, 1. 323. ^es- 
• potie suaiv of Chnstopbe, ib. 16 hated 
% lus subjects, 324. Shoots himitclf, 
lb. Bejoieiiig at, ib. Vkssassmatiot^of 
his son, lb. Tnuinplui] ciifry of Boyer 
ip to (’ape Town, .325. Proclamation 
of the Ilaytian republic, ib. Moderate 
. and judicious conduct of Boyer, ib. 
Strand, dreadful fire in, II. 292 
Suuiner, Mr II., motion on the state of 
^hc agncultprists, 1. 79 
Sussex, electuil^at, II. .32.3 
Sutton, Sir ('j M., re-dlectcd speaker of 
the 1 louse of Conunons, i. 3H 


. .T. 

Taunton, election contest at, II. 323 
'J'll istlewood, and others, plot the ossaad- 
iiation of ministers, I. 17. Detection, 
IH. Secured, 19. 'JVial of, for liij^ 
treuaon, II. 10.5. Found miilty, 124. 
Condeimied, 1.31. B.eward oflbrcij foi 
the apprehension of Thistlewood pivvi- 
ous to hi8 trial, 314. lie and hu ac- 
conipliccis executed, 3.34 
TieriieprMT, his specelbrchftivo to the 
dissolution of Parlij^mont, 1. 2«. Re-< 
specting the Queen’s allowance, 214 
(Jougratulfites the House of Ccunmom 
on their ainummity in addressing^u 
• Majesty, 11. .Speech on the civil list, 
56. Anpnated 8}ie(*ch against ministers, 
relative to the bcoUisn ('ourt of Ex¬ 
chequer, 76. Speech respecting (>ram- 
{Kiiyid, 100 . .CeBtures the chnducf oi 
muii^'rs towatdX the Qiiccn,*l35. Op¬ 
poses I.onl Castlereagh, 16() 

Treason, high, true biUs found agaiaaf 
twenty-ti^ persons for, I. 20 
'lltals, htate, Thistlcyroodminl his ^nt- 
p.anidns,,ll, 10.5. Hunt, acd .others, 
1.11. Sir Fraucus Burdett, 151. Sir 
Cbarlas Wolseley, Bart., and Joseph 
Ilarrisoo, 167."7CartwTight, Wooler, 
and others, William Wilson, 
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Stratbawn, i H. .'Scottish insurgents, 
two of tliem aentcnced to die, ib. 
^J’rial for bbel, 23B. Davidaon qn Cleary, 
244. For on Wright, 2i<J 
——Criminal, Nesbett for murder, 
244. Soldiers fbf murder, 260 
Turkey, state of atfinrs m, I. 416. War 
,, with Ah Faclia, ib.’ Its progress, 317 


Universities, Mr .Icflrey’s ilection to that 
o^ei'tor, Glasj^ow, 11. 365 Increasing 
H|nciidour of theiKihiiburgh Museum, 
464 


W 

Wurren, M r, the (’hiof Justitv,* of Chester 
his indignunl reply to Mr**Campl)ell, I. 
Ill 

Wurren, Thomas, turnkey of Dumfries 
j/ul, inhumanly murdered by David 
Ilaggart, II. 3>y 

VVarrender, Sir (ilc'orge, produees the navy 
estimates, I. 5$) 

Water-worka, prices of'sliares in, II. 4H3 
Welch system oi judicature, j^ft-oposed abo¬ 
lition of, 1 lU 

Western, Mr, his speech on agricultural 
distrcHs, 1. H2. Un Lord Castlereagh’s 
^ tnotiun for delay and ailjournment, in 
rofereiioe to the Queen, 164 
Weatimuster, election contest of, II. 321. 

Address to the Queen, 347 
WetherDll's, Mr, motion respecting- 1 . libel 
"against the Qm‘en„I. 183 
Vl'merforce, Mr, approves’of the plan for 
the national education of tfi'e i^r, I. 
M6. Motiont for averting IVirliamen- 
tary inquiry into the charges against 
the Queen, I. 134 and 141. ^pporta 
« Lord Castleroagb^Maotion ior a^icam- 
raent^ 166 


Willikms, Mr, hn, speech op ojieiung the 
case f»r the defence of li.e Qaeen, I. 

Wdmot's, Mr,iSpeech on ^hc opening 
Parh|4nent, 40 ‘ ‘ - 

Wi^n, Sir IloMrt, opposes the'AIiea BiJI, 
I. 103^ 

Wilson, Willianv trial of, for high ,treft- 
son, II. 224. Guilty, 23b. wiStracc 
to the, lb. F.xecution of, 351'' 
Wirtemberg, meeting of the "States, J, 
310. JMutual. rimfidence between the 
I’nncc and the pctq'lc, ib. Finances, 
ih. Adjournment of file Chruijbersi . 
Uoasseinbled, ib. Dissensions, ib. 
States prorogued, 311 . » 

Wolselcy, Sir Charles, and Harrison^ Jo- 
s<‘ph, trial of, for^ sedition, 11. 167. 
(Jruilty, 174. Imprisoned, 175 
WoodsUolonel, on the Welsh judicature, 
I.'Ill 


Woolvnch, atrocious murder committed 
in the town of, II. 31 f) 

Wortle^, Sir Stuart, seconds MHPf ilbcr- 
forccB resolutions, 1. J45. Supports 
Lord Castlereagh's motion f*r adjourn¬ 
ment of the 1 louse of Commons, 166 
Wrottcbley’s, Mr, speech in confutation ol 
Colonel Wood’s, relatue to the Welsh 
judicature, I. Ill 

Wynn, Mr, observations of, relative to 
the Welsh .Judges, I. Ill 


Y. 

York’s, the Archbishop of, ^licech a^pisf 
the divorce clause in Uie Dill of Tains 
and Penalties, 1.231 
York, election o** a member oT Parlia¬ 
ment, II. 321. Address of the corpo¬ 
ration of, to the Queen, 346 
Yorkshire, disturbances in, II. ^0. Fata 
ther naniculars, 334 
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